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CHAP. XX. 



SECT. II. 
The hiftory of JEtolia. 

THE republic of iEtolia (G) was, in the times we are The Mto* 
now writing of, next in power to that of Achaia, and llanconfed ** 
formed much upon the fame plan, being governed by a ge- racy * 
neral affembly, a praetor, and other magiftrates of an in- 
ferior rank-and authority. The general affembly, called by 
the antients Panaetolium, met ufually once a year, and that 
in autumn ; but the praetor was empowered to fummon it 
out of the ftated time upon any extraordinary occafion, the 
A 2 whole 

(G) Under the name of iEtolia was formerly comprehended 
that country, which is now called the Defpotat, or little Greece.' 
It was parted on the eaft by the river Evenus, now the Fidari, 
from the Locrenfes OzoJae ; on the weft from Acarnania by the 
Achelous ; on the north it bordered upon the country of the 
Dorians and part of Epirus, and on the louth extended t© the 
bay of Corinth. See the account we have given of the country 
and its inhabitants, vol.Yi. ch. 17% 8» par, 13, jfc feq. 
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Whole power of enacting laws, declaring war, making peace^ 
and concluding alliances, being lodged in that court. Be- 
fides the Panastolium or great council of the nation, which 
confuted of members chofen by each city of the iEtolian 
alliance, there was another called the council of the Apo- 
cleti ; this was compofed of the moft eminent men in the 
^nation, their office anfwering that of the demiurgi among 
_the Achsearis, which we have fpoke of above : but: as to 
their number we are quite in the dark. Their chief ma- 
giftrates, after the praetor, were the general of the horfe* 
the public fecretary, and the Ephori. The two firft were 
held in great efteem ; for in the laft alliance they concluded 
with the Romans, they allowed them to chufe forty ho- 
ftages out of the whole nation, without excepting any but 
the general of the horfe and the fecretary, as if the repub- 
lic could not fubfift without them. The Ephori were in-' 
troduced in imitation of the Lacedaemonians, with whom 
they were many ages ftraitly united, as Thucydides, Xeno-* 
phon, and Polybius inform us ; but as to their number the 
ancients are quite filent ; their office was much the fame 
as that of the Spartan ephori, but they a&ed in fubordinatioitf 
both to the general diet and the praetor. The iEtoliari con- 
federacy was formed fome time after that of the Achseans^ 
whofe example they followed, uniting feveral cities, Which 
were before independent of each other, into one republic, 
and thereby inabling themfelves to withftand the attempts 
of the Macedonian princes, who afpired to the fovereignty 
of all Greece r . 

Charaaer of The j#£tolians were a refllefs and turbulent people ; fei- 
the jEtoli- dom at peace among themfelves, and ever at war with their 
anS ' neighbours ; utter Grangers to all fenfe of friendihip or 
principles of honour ; ready to betray their friends upon 
the leaft profpe£t of reaping any advantage from their treach- 
ery ; in fhort, they were looked upon by the other ftates 
of Greece no otherwife, as our author informs us % than 
as out- laws and public robbers. On the other hand, they 
were bold and enterprizing in war ; inur'd to labour and 
hardfhips ; undaunted in the greateft dangers , jealous de- 
fenders of their liberties, for which they were on all occa- 
fions willing to venture their lives and facrifice all that was 
moft dear to them. They diftinguifhed themfelves above 
all the other nations of Greece in oppofing the ambitious 

defigns 

r PoJyb, 1. 2. ■ Polyp. 1. 4* 
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defigns of the Macedonian princes, who, after having re- 
duced moft of the other ftates, were forced to grant them 
a peace upon very honourable terms. But the gallant be- 
haviour of this warlike people, in defending the common 
liberties of Greece againft thofe powerful invaders, we mail 
have occafion to relate in the hiftory of Alexander and his 
fuccefibrs, as in a more proper place ; our prefent province 
being confined to thofe occurrences only that happened 
after they had formed themfelves into a republic. The con- 
stitution of the iEtolian republic was, as we have hinted 
above, copied from that of the Achaeans, and with a view 
to form, as it were, a counter-alliance. For the Mto- 
Jians bore an irreconcilable hatred to the Achaeans, and had 
conceived no final 1 jeajou fy at the growing power of that 
ftate. The Cleomenic war and that of the allies, called 
the focial war, which we have defcribed in the hiftory of 
Achaia^ were kindled by the iEtolians in the heart of Pe- 
Joponnefus, with no other view, but to humble their an? 
tagonifts the Achaeans. In the latter they held out, with 
the afiiftance only of the Eleans and Lacedaemonians, for 
the fpace of three years, againft the united forces of A- 
chaia.and Macedon - 5 but were obliged at laft to purchafe a 
peace, by yielding up to Philip all Acamania. As they 
parted with this province fore againft their will, they watched 
all opportunities of wreftjng it again out of the Macedo- 
nians hands ; and one very favourable for their defign, 
foon offered. 

M. Valerius Laevinus had been appointed by the Roman 
fenate to guard the coafts of Italy on the fide of Greece, 
and to watch the motions of Philip, who, after concluding 
an alliance with Hannibal, was preparing to pafs over into 
Italy. The Roman had under his command a fleet of fifty 
Ihips of war, and a legion for land fervice. But as he was, 
no-way in a condition with fo fmall a force to oppofe the 
defigns of Philip* he call his eyes on the iEtolians, who, 
were highly diflatisfied with the peace they had lately com 
eluded with the Macedonians and their allies, This ge- 
neral difco$tent Laevinus refofred to improve to the ad- 
vantage of his republic; and by ftirring up the iEtolians 
againft Philip to divert him from any attempts upon Italy, 
As he was therefore then cruifing with his fquadron on the 
coads of Greece, he invited fome of the iEtolians on board, 
and, entering into private conference with them, found, 
that it would be no difficult matter to engage the whole 
^ion [a the intergfts of Rome. To tfyp end he went ta 
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their general aflembly, where he gave them an account of 
the victories Rome had lately gained over Hannibal, and 
the conquefts of Marcellus in Sicily ; he extolled the great 
generofity and conftant fidelity of the Romans towards their 
allies ; adding, that the iEtolians might expect to be ever 
lookt upon with an eye of diftin&ion by Rome, if they 
were the firft nation beyond the feas that joined her ; that 
Philip was a dangerous neighbour, and his over-grown 
power would prove fatal to them, unlefs they were fup- 
ported by fome more potent ftate ; that the Romans in 
conjunction with the ^fetolians would eafily oblige him to 
quit Acarnania, which, he had ufurped, and keep himfelf 
upon the defenfive in his own dominions. He concluded 
his fpeech . by affuring them, that if they entered into en- 
gagements with Rome, Philip mould never obtain a peace, 
without refloring Acarnania to its former owners l . 

Scop as, at that time praetor of the iEtolians, and 
Dorimachus, a man of great authority, ftrongly enforced 
the arguments and promifes made by Lsevinus, expatiating 
in commendation of the Romans, with all the eloquence 
which they were matters of ; for Lsevinus out of modefty 
had faid but little in, commendation of his republic. 
Thefe two chiefs were not only for entering into an alii-' 
ance with the Romans, but for fending deputies to the 
neighbouring ftates, inviting them to accede to the fame al- 
liance. Accordingly they fent embafTadors to Elis (H) ? 
Laced-ccmon, and Attalus king of Pergamus (I) s to Pleu- 
rals 



1 Fall, capit. Liv. 1. 26. c. 24—26. 

(H) See an account of this country, vol. vi. ch. 17. fed. 8. 
The greateft part of this province bears now the name of Bel- 
vedere, as does Elis its capital. This country was antiently de- 
dicated to Jupiter Olympius, whence to commit there any acls 
of hoftility was deemed a great profanation. 

(I) Attalus mentioned here is Attains the firft, who fucceeded 
his father, Eumenes the firft brother to Philetasrus. Philetasrus 
was treafurer to Lylimachus king of Thrace ; but afterwards ac- 
quired the dominion of Pergamus, which he ere&ed into a little 
fja^ as we {hall fee in the hiftory of Pergamus, 
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ratus (K), and Scerdelaidas king of the beft part of Illyri- 
cum. In the fenate of Lacedaemon two orators, Chlseneas 
and Lycifcus, made long harangues, the firft in favour of 
the iEtolians and Romans, the other in favour of king Phi- 
lip u - 3 but the iEtolians carried their point, and Lacedae- The Mto- 
mon with Elis declared for Rome ; the kings Pleuratus an ^ SwSe anal 
Scerdelaidas followed the examples of .Lacedaemon ; fo that HancVwith" 
the treaty was drawn up in thefe words : " If the inhabi- the Romans* 
" tants of Elis, the Lacedaemonians, Attalus, Pleuratus, 
" and Scerdelaidas think fit to enter into an alliance with 
" the Romans, let them immediately arm and make war 
" upon Philip. The Romans {hall furnifti the confederates 
* c with twenty mips at leaft : all the conquefts that mall be 
" made between the confines of ^Etolia and the fea of 
" Corey ra mall belong to the confederates, and the cap- 
" tives and booty to the Romans. The latter mail do 
" their utmoft to put the iEtolians in poffefiion of Acar- 
" nania. The iEtolians mall not conclude a peace with 
<c Philip, but upon condition that he withdraw his troop's 
* c from the territories of Rome and her allies, nor the 
u Romans with Philip, but upon the fame terms w . 

These articles were not figned till two years after, Year after 
when they had been confirmed by the iEtolians at Olym- the flo0i 
pia, and the fenate at Rome. This delay was occafionedg^ chrift 
by the dilatorinefs of the Romans in fending embafladors aia. 
into iEtolia. When they were ratified and confirmed 
by both nations, the fenate ordered them to be placed 
in the capitol, as a lafting monument of their firft alliance 
with the Greek nation. However, hoftilities began aflbon 
as the treaty was concluded : Laevinus feized on the ifland 
and city of Zacynthus (L), took iEniadae and alfo Nafus 

(M), two 

u Vide Polyb. 1. 9. c. 22 — 23. w Liv. 1. 26. c. 24, 

x Liv. ibid. 

(K) Livy (13) make this Pleuratus'one of the kings of Thrace ; 
but Polybius {peaks of him as king of a country in Illyricum 

(•+)• 

(L) This is an ifland in the Ionian fea over-againft Pelopon- 
nefus, and is now called Zante. It is faid to have borrowed its 
name from Zacynthus the fon of Dardanus. We mull not con- 
found 



(.3) Liv. 1. 26. c. 24. (14) Polyb. L 9. c. 23. 

A 4 
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(M), two cities of Acarnania, and reftpred them to the 
JEtolians. After this he returned with his fleet to Corcyra^ 
where he wintered, fully perfuaded, that the king would 
now give over all thoughts of invading Italy. 

The king was at Pella, making preparations fpr his 
expedition into Italy, when news was brought him of the 
new treaty concluded by the iEtolians, Whereupon he 
altered his rneafures, and refolyed to fall upon his new ene- 
mies the next fummer. Accordingly he took the field 
early in the fpring, laid wafte the ifltolian territories, and 
then marched back his forces into Macedon, in order to 
oppofe theMaedi(N), who were ready to fall upon his do^ 
minions. During his' abfence, Scopas, then praetor and ge^ 
neral of the iEtolians, entered Acarnania, in hopes of re- 
ducing that country before Philip could return to their afl^ T 
fiance. This conqueft had been begun the laft campaign 
by Lasvinus, who had taken iEniadae and Nafus, and was 
now near enough to a/lift the iEtolians with his fleet and 
legion. The Acarnanians were fenfible, that they could 
not oppofe two fuch powerfu? nations at the fame time ; but 
neverthelefs refojved to ftand to their defence, and fell their 
Jives at the deareft rate. Accordingly having fent into, Epn 
rus all their women ? children, and fuch as were not able 
to bear arms, thofe who remained from the age of fifteen 
£o threefcore bound themferves by oath, not to return home 
till they had utterly deftroyed the iEtolians : they only de- 
iired the Epirots to place the afhes of thofe, who mall fall 
in battle, in one tomb with the following epitaph; Here; 
}ie the Acarnanians, who died fighting for their country, 
fn oppofition to the violence and jnjuftice of the iEtolians^ 

■ Th$ 



found it with another ifjand bearing the fame name in the Arclu> 
pelaga or TEgean fea (i 5,) 

(M) Naffus or Nafus was a city of Acarnania not far from the 
mouth of the Achelous. There were two cities that bore the 
iiame of iEmada? ; one in Acarnania on the Ionian fea near th$ 
mouth of the Achelous : This city according to our modern tra* 
yeilers is now called Dragomefto j the other was according to S^er 
pharius, in Thrace, not far from mount Oeta. 

(N) The M^di poffefFed a part of Thrace beyond mount Rho- 
flope, and therefore Ptolemy calls their country Medica, but others; 
give it the name of Macedonian Greece, becaufe it bordered 0$ 
Macedon on the fide of the iEgean fea 0 : " - •••• ■ > - A 



(15) l^fea. $t A^cad, Strabo i, 
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This refolution fo terrified the iEfcolians, that they returned 
home without offering to enter the borders of Acarnania, 
or to do any thing that might provoke a people refolved to 
conquer or die ?. 

The iEtolians, not daring to invade Acarnania, turne4 
their arms againft Anticyra (O), a city of the Locri, and 
in the neighbourhood of iEtolJa. ■ This place they inyefted 
by land, and Lsevinus at the fame time by fea ; as it was 
battered night and day on all fides it was foon obliged to 
furrender at difcretion. Laevinus, purfuant to the treaty^ 
delivered up the city to the iEtolians, referving for his own 
troops the captives and the plunder. The /Stolians flufhed 
with this fuccefs, leaving Laevinus at Anticyra, entered 
Achaia, and there committed fuch ravages as obliged Philip 
to leave Demetrias (P), where he was encamped, and draw 
near to Greece. On his march he met the /Etolian army 
commanded by Pyrrhias praetor for that year (QJ« who had 
advanced as far as ThelTaly to give the Macedonians battle. 
The two armies met near Lamia, a city of Phthiotis in the 
iEtolian intereft. Pyrrhias had been reinforced with a 
ftrong detachment of king Attalus's troops, and a thoufand 
legionaries lent by him by P. SulpiciuSj, who had fucceeded 

Laevinus 

y Idem. 1. 26. c, 25. 

(0) Anticyra ftood near the river Sperchius over-againft mount 
Peta. Its territory bordered on. ThelTaly, and near it was an. 
$and of the fame name, abounding,, as Pliny informs us (16), with 
hellebore. Ptolemy and Strabo mention another city bearing 
the fame name in Phocis, near Criffa on the confines of Bceotia 
(17).' 

(P) The city of Demetrias, now Dimitriada, was built by De- 
metrius Poliorcetes on the fea coaft of ThelTaly near the territory 
of the Magnelians. Pliny confounds this city with that of 
fagafe 5 but Strabo and Ptolemy make them two different cities, 
and place them both at the entrance of the Pegafaeus fmus now 
%he gulf of Armiro. Demetrias was for fome time the feat of the 
for gs of Macedon (18). 

( QJ The praetorfhip of the Stolians was, according to Livy 
^12), divided between Pyrrhias and king Attalus ; the general 
affembly of the Stolians having bellowed that honour upon the 
king of Pergamus, though then abfent, 



(16) Plin. L 25. (17} Strabql. 9. (tf) Strabo 

sMd. • 1 (19) X4% 1, zj t q, 30, 
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Laevinus as pro-prastor of Greece. Notwithftanding this 
re-inforcement the iEtolians were twice defeated, and forced 
to fave thernfelves under the walls of Lamia. After this 
vi£fory Philip encamped in the neighbourhood of Pha- 
lara near the mouth of the Sperchius, with a defign to 
furprize a flrong detachment of iEtolian cavalry, which was 
to return from Thefialy and pafs that way. But while he 
was encamped here, embafTadors arrived from Ptolemy Phi- 
lopater king of Egypt, attended with a great number of de- 
puties from the iflands of Chios and Rhodes and the city 
of Athens. Their errand was to prevail on Philip and the 
iEtolians to put an end to the war. This was not fa 
much out of good will to the latter, as jealoufy of the for- 
mer, who by reducing the iEtolians might eafily enflave 
all Greece, and have a ready accefs to the cities which 
Ptolemy poffelTed out of Egypt. Philip put off the confer- 
ences till the next diet of the Achaeans, and in the mean 
time granted the /Etolians a truce of thirty days. In this 
interval Philip was invited by the Greeks to prefide at the 
Herman (R) and Nemaean games. This was a diftin&ion, 

which 



(R) The Heraean games, or Herman feftivals, were celebrated 
by the Argians, with extraordinary pomp and magnificence. They 
were called Herman from the Greek word "Hi*, fignifying Juno, 
whom the inhabitants of Argolis worfhipped as their tutelary 
goddefs, and in whole honour this feftival was firft inftituted. The 
ceremony confifted in a pompous proceffion made by the Argian 
youth under arms. The ftatue of Juno, which was of ivory 
and gold, and thought one of the belt performances of the fa- 
mous Polycletus, was carried in a chariot drawn by two white 
oxen. In the driver's feat was placed the image of oneTrochilus 
the fon of Callithea, who was the firft prieftefs of Juno Argiva. 
This miniftry, which was granted to none but women of great 
diftin&ion, was held in fuch efteem among the Argians, that they 
dated their public a&s by thepriefthood of the priefteffes of Juno, 
as we do by the reigns of our kings. The Argian youth marched 
in good order from the city of Argos to the temple of Juno, 
which ftood at a fmall di^ance, and was one of the moll ftately 
edifices of Greece. Upon their arrival at the temple an hundred 
oxen were facrificed, and their flem distributed among all that were 
prefenf. When -the religious ceremonies were over the fports 
began, and the youth entered the lifts, difputing the honour of 
carrying off a buckler which was fixed to the wall of the city. 
The conqueror was rewarded with a crown of myrtle, and walked 
thro' the city for feveral days fuccefiively, amidft the acclamations 

of 
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which the Greeks had (hewn him, and confirmed by their 
fuffrages, pretending, that the firft king of Macedon was a 

native 

of his fellow citizens, making a {hew of the buckler he had 
gained. Some afcribe the inftitution of thefe games to Archinus 
tyrant of Argos, and others to Lyncssus, who is faid to have 
reigned in Argolis, in the year of the world 2558. The Heraean 
games were common to fome other nations of Greece, and alfo 
to the iflanders, namely to the inhabitants of Samos, JEglna, 
and Cos. At Corinth this ceremony had the air of a mournful 
one ; it being a received tradition among them, that Medea after 
having killed her children inftituted the Heraean games by- 
way of attonement for her crime. The Corinthians therefore 
renewed the memory of her cruelty by facrificing a goat to 
Juno (20). 

As to the Nemaean games, moft of the antients agree, that 
they were inftituted in honour of Archemorus, the fon of Lycus, 
according to fome, or of Lycurgus king of Thrace, as others 
will have it. We are told, that an army of Argians, commanded 
by Adraftus king of Argos, being in great diftrefs for want of 
water as they were marching towards Thebes to affift Polynices, 
addreffed the nurfe of the young prince Archemorus, whom they 
accidentally met, and that me laying down the child fhe had in her 
arms, , on a branch of fmallage, out of compaffion led the thirfty 
foldiers to a fountain. But, in the mean time, a ferpent attacked 
and put to death the child, before Adraftus and his Argians could 
bring them any relief. However, to allay the grief of Lycurgus 
for the death of his fon, they inftituted folemn games in honour of 
the deceafed, which were celebrated near Nemsea, a city of Ar- 
golis. Some fay they were renewed annually , others every 
five years , and others every tenth year. Many are of 
opinion, that they , were inftituted before the Theban war ; 
but all agree, that they were revived by Hercules, and con- 
fecrated to Jupiter in thankfgiving for his victory over the 
Nemaeanlion (21). Eufebius is of opinion, that they were infti- 
tuted in the fifty-firft olympiad (22). This feftival was celebrated 
with fports, namely, chariot-races, foot and horfe-races, tourna- 
ments, boxing, wreftling, &c. The conqueror in any of thefe 
exercifes were rewarded with a crown of olives, and alfo of fmal- 
lage, whicli was made ufe of in funeral ceremonies, and renewed 
the memory of the death of Archemorus. Clemens Alexandrihus 
informs us, jfhat on this occaiion an orator ufed to pronounce a 

funeral 



(20) Paufan. in Corinth. Suidas, Polyam. Athenaaus, &c. (21 J 
Paufan, ubi fapra> (22) Eufeb. in Chron. 
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native of Greece. In this ftation the king behaved like a 
voluptuous prince? and purfued debauchery to excefe. But 
at laft the diet was held, which drew him from his plea- 
iures to Rhium, the place appointed for the affembly. The 
negotiations began, and moft of the nations engaged in the 
war inclined to a reconciliation, fearing Attalus and the 
Romans would take advantage of their divifions and get 
footing in Greece. At the opening of the affembly, one 
of the orators exhorted the contending parties to mutual 
concord, in a fpeech, which is preferved to this day, and 
may be looked upon as a mafter-piece of the kind z . The 
difcourfe moved the whole affembly, and it was no fooner 
ended but Philip's embaffadors were introduced, who de- 
clared, that their mafler was ready to give peace to Greece, 
if the iEtolians would confent to it, and charged them 
with all the evils that would inevitably attend the profe- 
cution of the war. The iEtolians, however, came to no 
refolution ; and in the mean time news was brought them, 
that Attalus was arrived with his fleet at the ifland of iEgi- 
na (S), and Sulpicius w^th his at Naupa&us (T), which 

mads 

? Polyb. L ii. c, 4, 



funeral oration in honour of the young prince, and that the. 
judges, appointed by the cities of Greece to deftribute the rewards, 
were clad in mourning. Thefe games were common to the Ar- 
gians, Corinthians, and the inhabitants of Cleonse, who had a 
fight to chufe the prelident by turns (23). 

(S) iEgina, now Engia and Legina, or Lalona, is an ifland in 
the JEgean lea, between the territory of Athens and that of 
Epidaurus, in the Saronic gulf, to which it gives its name. It is 
about thirty-fix miles in circumference ; and was antiendy famous 
for the (kill of its inhabitants in fea-affairs, and its athletae or. 
wreftlers. Stephanus takes it for one of the Cyclades, and Tzetzes 
for one of the Sporades ; but they are both miftaken^ as is plain, 
from Strabo and Paufanias (24). 

(Tj Naupaftus or Naupa&um was formerly a confiderable city 
m JStolia. The prefent inhabitants call it Epaftos or Nepa&os, 
*he Turks Eineba&i, and the I talians Lepanto. It Hood near, 
^ntirrhium, within the Criffaean bay, and was called Naupaftum, 

becaufej, 

(23) Paufan. Athenseus, Poly^n, &C. fcbifupra* 
Strabo l 8, paufan, ^ CQri?itfe. - 1 ^ ' 
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made the iEtolians put an end to the conferences. For 
they declared, that they would confent to no peace, un- 
* lefs Pylos (U) was reftored to the Meffenians, Atintania 
(W) to the Romans, and the country of the Ardians (X) 
to Pleuratus and Scerdelaidas. This was giving law to all 
Greece, which fo incenfed Philip that he left the affembly, 
after having made a fhort fpeech, wherein he aco x uainted 
them, that he was fincerely defirous of peace, and would 
hearken to any reafonable propofals, but could not by any 
means brook fuch infults, meaning the terms propofed by the 
iEtolians, from thofe he had conquered a . 

The 

a Liv. 1. 27; C. 29—33. Polyb. io.p;6i2. 

becaufe the Heraciidoi built there the firft ftiip that carried them 
into Peloponnefus. It firft belonged to the Locri Ozoiae ; but 
they were driven out by the Athenians^ who gave it to the Mef- 
fenians, whom the Lacedsemonians had obliged to abandon Pelo- 
ponefus. After the battle of Mgos Potamus the Lacedaemonians 
took it from the Meffenians, and reunited it to the Locri. After- 
wards jPhilip, the father of Alexander, having feized it, bellowed 
it upon the JEtolians, and from that time it was always deemed a 
«ity of iEtolia(25). 

(U) We find three cities mentioned by the antients bearing the 
name of Pylos. The firft ftood on the weftern coaft of Meffenia 
over-againft Sphagia or Spha&eria, now Sapienza, a fmall ifland 
in the Ionian Sea. The fecond was fituate more to the north in 
Tryphilia, a province of Elis. The third ftood more to the 
northward of the other two, not far from the mouth of the river 
Peneus. Thefe three cities laid claim to the honour of having 
been governed by the famous Neftor the fon of Neleus. It is 
very plain, that the city of Pylos in Meffenia was the fubje& of 
difpute between Philip and the JEtolians ; for the Meffenians 
could have no pretenfions to the two latter cities, which belonged 
to the Eleans, in whofe territory the ftood (26). 

(W) The Atintanes, according to Thucydides, (27), inhabited 
part of the country of the Molofii j but Livy and Polybius place 
them on the confines of Macedon towards Illyricum. 

(X) The Aryseans or Ardians inhabited the eaftern part of 
Illyricum ; they had been conquered by Philip, who united their 
Country co Macedon. 

{2 5) Strabo. 1. 9. Paufan. in Phocicis. (26) VidePaufan. 

hi Meffen. & Eliac. fecundo. Thucyd. I 4. (27) Thucyd. 

ibid. Polyb. 1. u. c. 40. Liv, 1. 27. c. 30. 
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Jo^T fthe ^ e a ^ em ^y ^eing diTmiffed, the king v/ent to Argos to 
BeforeChrift P re ^ e m tne Nemaean games, as he had lately done in the 
*o8. Heraean. But while he was giving himfelf up, without re- 
ftraint, to the enjoyment of fuch diverfions as were no-ways 
feafonable in times of war and alarms, the pro-conful Sul- 
pieius fetting out from Naupa&us landed between Sicyon 
and Corinth, and being joined by the iEtolians laid wafte all 
that fertile country. This unexpected invafion obliged the 
king to interrupt' his diverfions and take the field. Flis arri- 
val ftruck the enemy with fuch terror, that, leaving the 
booty behind, they haftened to their mips, and re-embark- 
ed for Naupactus. Philip returned to the games, where he 
was received with an univerfal applaufe, the circus, the 
theatre, and all the ffreets of the city ringing with his 
name. But he gained more on the affections of the Greeks, 
who were zealous republicans, by his affable behaviour, 
and the popular airs he affected, than by his victories. He 
appeared at the (hews without his diadem, purple robe, or 
any other enfigns of royal dignity ; a fight very pleafing to 
/the inhabitants of free cities b . 

Some days after the games, news was brought him that 
the city of Dyme on the confines of Elis had declared for 
the iEtolians, though it flood in Peloponnefus, and had re- 
ceived an iEtolian garifon. Hereupon Philip croffing the 
Lariffus (Y) entered the territorry of Elis, and ravaged the 
country, and encamped under the very walls of the capital. 
But he was foon obliged by the Romans and iEtolians to 
retire at a greater diftance, as we have related in the hi- 
ftory of Achaia. Plowever, he took by ftorm, in fight 
of the Romans and iEtolians, a ftrong hold of great im- 
portance, where he found a very confiderable booty. 
While he was dividing the prey among his foldiers, advice 
W T as brought him, that the Dardanians had entered Mace- 
d'i, and poffeffed thcmfelves of a fmall diftrict: called O- 
reftida (Z) that the Daflaratse had revolted, and that fe- 

b Polyb. & Liv. ibid. 

(Y) The LarhTus, now the Rifo, divided Elis from Achaia 
propria ; it watered the territory of Dyme, and fell into the 
Ionian fea. 

(Z) Oreftida was a country in the fouth-weft part of Macedon. 
Oreftes having fled into this country after the murder of his mo- 
ther 
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veral cities were ready to join the rebels. The Barbarians 
had been encouraged to fhake off the yoke, and invade the 
kingdom of Macedon, by a falfe report of the king's 
death. Philip, in purfuing the Roman and iEtolian for- 
agers between Corinth and Sicyon, had {truck his head a- 
gainft a tree with fuch violence, that he broke ®his helmet 
in pieces. Thefe pieces were gathered up by an ./Etolian, 
and brought to Scerdelaidas, who knew that they belonged 
to the king's helmet : and hence arofe the report, that 
Philip had been killed in a battle in which he had gain- 
ed the advantage. His prefence therefore being neceffary in 
his own dominions, he haftened home, leaving onljr a body 
of three thoufand men to protect his friends in Greece c . 

During his abfence, the Romans, iEtolians, and king 
Attalus pofleffed themfelves of Oreum, Opus, Torone, 
Tribonos, and Drymus. Whereupon embafladors being 
difpatched to him from all the nations that were in his alli- 
ance, he fettled the affairs of Macedon in the beft manner 
he could, and marched back with incredible expedition in- 
to Greece. Upon his arrival Attalus re-imbarked his forces 
and returned to Pergamus, Sulpicius, having but one le- 
gion on board, retired to the ifland of iEgina, and the 
iEtolians, thus abandoned by their allies, were forced to 
flielter themfelves in their ftrong holds, not being able to 
sn ake head againft the united forces of Macedon andAchaia, 
with the afliftance of the Lacedaemonians alone, Philip, 
being thus left matter of the field, retook moft of the cities . 
which had been reduced in his abfence, laid wafte great 
part of iEtolia, put the Lacedaemonians to flight, and then, 
as winter was drawing near, marched his forces back to Ma- 
cedon. Early in the fpring he returned into Greece, and, 
entering iEtolia at the head of a numerous army, obliged 
the iEtolians to conclude a peace on very difadvantageous 
terms. The Romans, employed in a more important war 
at home, had left their friends in Greece to fhift for them- 
felves 5 

c Polyb. & Liv. ibid. 

ther Clytemneftra, built a city there, and gave his own name 
to the province. It bordered upon Epirus, the country of th© 
^Siataaes, and the Adriatic fea (28). 
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A general felves; but neverthelefs took it very much amifs^ that they 
eluded^" nac * ma( ^ e a peace without their confent and approbation. 
-Year of the Sempronius the pro-conful endeavoured to flir them up a- 
^° od > c 2 h 7?^ new againft Philip, but to no purpofe, they were quite ex- 
ore n jjaufted w ; t ^ f ucn an eX penfive war, arid no-ways in a con- 
dition to lend the pro-conful any affiftance. He therefore 
altered his meafures, and inftead of making war began to 
treat with the king and his allies df a peace, which was foon 
agreed on by the mediation of the Epirots d . 

This peace was not of long continuance ; for the Ro- 
mans having, a few years after, refolved upon a war with 
Philip, fent Furius Purpureo into iEtblia to engage that 
nation anew in the interefts of Rome. Furius was at- 
tended by the convoys of Athens, a city greatly addicted 
to the Romans ; and at the fame time embaffadors from 
Philip arrived with very advantageous propofals, in cafe the 
iEtolians would either join their mafter, or ftand neuter. 
*The iEtolian nation was never more honoured than at this 
time, when they faw their friendfhip and alliance courted by 
a great king and two powerful republics. On the arrival of 
the embaffadors an extraordinary diet was convened at 
Naupactus, whither the convoys from Rome* from Athens, 
and from Philip, immediately reforted. Democritus pre- 
fided in the diet in quality of praetor \ and as he bad 
been bribed by Philip, he directed, that the Macedonians 
Ihould be heard before the Romans ; his pretext for this 
preference was, that the alliance between Philip and iEtolia 
was yet frefh, and had been but lately concluded.' The 
fpeech made by the Macedonian embaffadors was full of 
invectives againft the Romans, they enlarged on their pro- 
ceedings at Rhegium, Capua, and Tarentum, as instances 
of their treachery and cruelty ; and concluded with 
exhorting the iEtolians to obferve , the conditions of 
peace, which they had concluded a few years before 
with Philip. The Athenians, who fpoke next* en- 
deavoured to efface the impreflions which this difcourfe had 
made : they expatiated, in an affecting manner, on the 
cruelty and impiety of Philip, who, according to his barbar- 
ous method of making war, had (hewn no regard to the 
augufl temples of the gods, or the venerable tombs of the 
dead ; they extolled the courage and piety of the Romans, 
and. lafHy, conjured the JStolians to join in the common 
caufe of the two molt formidable powers, Heaven and 
Rome. Afterwards Purpureo was heard, and his fpeech 

chiefly 

* Liv. 1. 30. c. 7. 
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chiefly turned on juftifyingthe conduct of the Romans, with 
regard to the three cities mentioned by the Macedonian 
orator ; he expatiated on the lenity and moderation (hewn 
by his republic to the Carthaginians, and returned the re- 
proaches of cruelty upon Philip ; he did not forget the 
advantages, which* the confular army had already gained 
over the king ; and, laftly, advifed the iEtolians to lay- 
hold of the prefent opportunity of renewing their con- 
federacy with the Romans, unlefs they chofe rather to 
perifti with Philip, than conquer with Rome c . 

The diet was inclined to favour the Romans ; but 
Damocritus fufpended their determination, by declaring, 
that nothing which related to peace or war could be re- 
folved upon out of a general diet, which this was not. 
The artful praetor made a merit with his countrymen of 
his addrefs in this affair, pretending, that his defign was 
only to gain time, till he could judge which of the two 
contending parties was moft likely to prevail, and then join 
theftrongeft f . 

In the mean time, the proconful Sulpicius having pene- The /Eto- 
trated into the king's dominions and defeated him near Oc- lians again- 
tolophtim, the iEtolians at laft determined to fide with the^y^ it a h m ~ 
conqueror, and accordingly, in conjunction with Amin- the Romans 
ander king of the Athamanes, (A) made an irruption into and invade 
Macedon, and laid fiege to Cercinium a city of Magnefia y e a a c r ed 0 °f n, ' t j ie 
(B). This fudden invafion alarmed all the nations in the flood 2806.. 

neigh- BeforeChriCb 

J 97. 

Liv. 1. 31. c. 29. f Liv. ibid. c. 30. 



(A) The Athamanes had then a feparate diftricl: of their own, 
furrounded by TheiTaly, Epirus, Acarnania, i&tolia, and Doris ; 
whence fome have made it a part of Thelfaly, others of Epirus : 
Pliny places it in ^Etolia ; Stephanus makes it a part of Illyricum. 
According to Ptolomy it was divided from Epirus by the bay of 
Ambracia (29) ; and according to Strabo (30) from -&tolia by 
the river Achelous. 

(B) Magnefia was a fmall country, lying at the eaftern ex- 
tremity of TheiTaly, between the gulf of Armiro and the Sa- 
rnie gulf. Circinium oftood at the foot of mount OlTa, near 
the lake B;ebis, between Sotbuifa and the Macedonian fea (31). 



(20) Ptol. 1. 4. (30) Strabo, 1. 10. (31) Strabo, 1, 9. 
Vol. VII. B 
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neighbourhood of the lake Boebis (C), who abandoning the 
country fled to the neighbouring mountains ; fo that the 
iEtolians finding no more booty there fell upon the pro- 
vince of Percebia, took the city of Cyretiae (D) by affault, 
and obliged Malsea (E) to take up arms, and join them 
againft the king of Macedon. From Malhea Aminander 
was for marching againft Gomphi (F) which was very near 
Athamaniaj and might have been eafily reduced, as it 
was defended only by the inhabitants. But the ^Etolians 
chofe rather to pillige Theflaly, than aflift Aminander in 
taking a city, which was fo conveniently fituated to protect 
his fmall dominions from the inroads of the Thefialians. 
The iEtoiians having entered Theflaly, committed there 
great devaftations, dividing themfelves into fmall bodies, and 
lying down in the open fields without keeping guatd, or 
fecuring themfelves with trenches. Aminander, feeing he 
had reafon to apprehend fome fudden attack, being in an 
enemy's country, advifed them to be upon their guard, and 
encamp in a regular manner : But they defpifed his advice, 
and advancing to the very walls of Phaecadum (G), and 
there lying down on the grafs, gave themfelves up to eating 
and drinking, as if they had been in the heart of iEtolia. 
Hereupon Aminander thought it advifeable to withdraw to a 

rifing 

(C) The lake Beebis, which fome place in Baeotia, was near 
the confines of Magnefia, not far from mounc OlTa. It is now 
called ths lake of Efero. 

(D) Ptolemy reckons Cyretiae among the cities of Eftiotis, a 
country of Theflaly. Sanfon places it between the rivers Pamifus 
and Curalius. The Pamifus, now called Pontigna Maranta, falls 
into the Peneus. The Curalius, now Onocero, rifes in the pro- 
vince of Pelafgiotis, and empties itfelf into the fame Peneus. 

(E) Malisea, or Malia was a city of Phthiotis, not far from 
mount Oeta and Thermopylae. Near it were the hot mineral 
water's mentioned by Catullus in his elegies. Some are of opinion, 
than the Maliac gulf, now the gulf of Zeiton, borrowed its 
nam. 5 ? from this city (32). ^ 

(F) The city of Gomphi was fituate in that part of Theflaly 
vvl ich the ancients call Eftiotis, near the fprings of the PeneUs 
(33), According to Livy it was the neareft city of Theflaly to 
the confines of Epirus (34). 

(G) Ail thefe cities belonged to Theflaly, but we cannot give 
. any certain account of their fituation. 



(32) 8trabo, 1, 10. c. 13. (33) Strabo, I. 9. Pliri. I. 4*. 

(34) Liv.l. 32. 
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rifing ground about five hundred paces from the iEtoiians", 
and there fecure himfelf with a ditch and rampart. He was 
fcarce gone, when Philip appeared at the head of a nume- 
rous body of horfe, fell upon the iEtolians, and cut moft: 
of them in pieces ; thofe that efcaped fled to Aminander's 
camp, whither they were piirfued by the Macedonians. 
But Philip, contrary to his expectation, finding the camp 
well fortify'd, and the Athamanes ready to receive him, 
put off" the attack to the next morning, his infantry being 
tired with the long march they had taken to furprize the: 
enemy. In the night, the few ^tolians that remained and 
the Athamanes decamped together, arid under the conduct 
of Aminander efcaped through by-ways^ and arrived irt 
their own countries s. 

The next year they entered Theffaly again, and took 
the cities of Cy mines and Angea at the firft onfet. Front 
thence they advanced to Theuma, Calathama, Achorra^ 
Xinia, and Cyphara (G), all which cities they took and 
pillaged. Thus great part of Theffaly fell a prey to the 
moft cruel and avaricious of all the nations that were in alli- 
ance with Rome. For the iEtolians, where-ever they came, 
left nothing in the cities or houfes but the bare walls, de- 
ftroying in the flames what they could not carry away* 
and either putting to the fword the inhabitants, or felling 
them fur flaves to the beft bidder. Such was their inhuman 
method of making war \ 

The iEtolians continued fteady in the intereft of Rome 
during the whole courfe of the war, and were favoured 
by the Roman commanders above the other nations of 
Greece, as being the firft that had joined in alliance with 
their republic. But after the famous battle of Cynoce- 
phalae, in which Philip was entirely defeated, the affecti- 
on between the two nations began to cool, and Flamini- 
us, who commanded in that action, to treat the iEtolians 
in a quite different manner from wfcat he had done for- 
merly. They without all doubt gave fome occafion with 
their boafting fpeeches to this change. Their cavalry did 
wonders in the engagement, and by covering She Roman 
infantrv, which was put in diforder at the firft onfet, gave 
them time to rally, and faved them the fhame of a dis- 
honourable flight. Hence they afcribed to themfelves all 
the glory of the victory, giving out, that without their 
timely affiftance the Romans had been defeated and cut 
B 2 in 

5 Liv. L 31. c. 40. 1 Liv. 1. 32. c. 13. 
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in pieces. In the fongs which they difperfed all over 
Greece, they named; themfelves as the chiefs, and the Ro- 
mans as their auxiliaries (H). Flaminius, who was already 
difgufted with the j^Etolians for plundering the enemy's 
camp, while the Romans were bufy in making prifoners, 
was now more fired at thefe infolent reports, which great- 
ly leffened his reputation among the Greeks. His refent- 
ment was ftill warm, when three envoys came from Philip, 
under pretence of afking a truce to bury the dead, but in 
reality to folicit a peace ; the pro-conful received them, 
and gave them an anfwer, without confulting the heads of 
the iEtolian nation, who were then in the camp, and had 
greatly contributed to the victory. The Roman was glad 
of this opportunity to mortify their vanity, whereas he 
ought to have diflembled, and been more tender of allies, 
who had proved fo ufeful to him on all o'ccafions. Fla- 
minius agreed with the deputies of Philip upon a truce of 
fifteen days, without admitting to the conference any but 
the officers of the Roman army ; and even promifed to 
grant their matter an interview during that time. This 
air of abfolute authority and independence on the other 
allies {hocked the ^tolians to fuch a degree, that they 
fpread a report in all the cities of Greece, that Flaminius 
was betraying the common caufe, and that he had been 
bribed by Philip. But notwithstanding thefe reports, the 
pro-conful appointed a place for the conference, and after 
having treated the king's embaffadors with uncommon ci- 
vility, he ordered them on their departure to tell their ma- 
tter, that he defired him not to defpond. This meffage 
highly offended the iEtolians, who were utter ftrangers to 
all humanity and politenefs, and confirmed them in their 
opinion, that the Roman had fold himfelf to Philip. The 
place appointed for the interview was a narrow pafs, which 

led 

(H) Thirty thoufand Theffalians, faid one of their poets, 
were killed on the fpot. The iEtolians fubdued fo powerful 
an enemy with the alliltarxe of the Latins, whom Flaminius 
had brought to ruin Ematia. The author of this diliich was one 
Alcssus, an JEtolian by nation. He was far inferior to the 
famous Alcoeus, who was cotemporary with Sappho. The lat- 
ter lived about the 44th Olympiad, and is famous for the Alcaic 
verfes which took their name from him (35). 



(35J Pint, in vita Flam. 
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led into the vale of Tempe. Thither Flaminius reforted, 
after having invited all his allies to affift at the conferences, 
which he would not begin till he had confuked the heads 
of the confederates, upon what terms they thought it pro- 
per to grant Philip a peace. Amynander and the Achce- 
ans fpoke with a great deal of moderation, and only beg- 
ged, that he would conclude fuch a peace as might en- 
able Greece to preferve her liberties in the abfence of the 
Romans : as to the particulars of fuch a treaty, they 
referred them entirely to his prudence and judgment. 
But Alexander, one of the heads of the iEtolians, rifing 
up, haughtily addrefled the pro-conful in the following 
terms : " You have done wifely to call us to the confe- 
" rence : you have at latt thought fit not to treat of a 
u peace without your allies. But, pray, what do you pro- 
" pofe by granting a peace to Philip ? Greece will never 
" enjoy its liberties fo long as he enjoys the throne of 
" Macedon. You are greatly miflaken, if you fancy it 
" will. Philip muft be driven out of his kingdom, be- • 
<c fore Greece can promife herfelf a lading tranquility, 
<c You Romans have flattered us with hopes of liberty ; 
€t but there is no liberty for the Greeks till Philip is dead, 
<c and his dominions entirely ruined. " When Alexander 
had done fpeaking, Flaminius directing his fpeech to him ; 
" You are unacquainted, faid he, with the character and 
" fentiments of the Romans ; my republic does not carry 
" her refentments to excefs : (he knows how to revenge 
* c injuries ; but upon the flrft appearance of .fubmiffion 
<c her anger is appeafed ; Hannibal and Carthage are con- 
<c vincing proofs of our moderation. As to myfelf, I never 
" intended to carry on an irreconcileable war with Phi- 
" lip ; but was always inclined to grant him a peace, 
<c whenever he mould yield to the conditions that my re- 
cc public thought fit to prefcribe him. You yourfelves, 
" 0 iEtolians, never once mentioned the driving of Phi- 
" lip from his throne till our late victory. Shall we then 
" be inexorable, becaufe we are conquerors ? When an 
" enemy attacks us, it is our duty to repel him with all 
<c poffible bravery ; but if he yields, it is the part of a 
<c generous victor to ufe him with gentlenefs and huma- 
<c nity ; for ahimofity dies after victory, and brave men 
<c are courageous in action, but mild after it. Nay, it is 
<e not your intereft to defiroy the kingdom of Macedon, 
66 which ferves you as a barrier againft the Thracians and 
B 3 " u Gauls 
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* c Gauls (I), who, were they not checked by it, would 
certainly over-run all Greece k ." Flaminius concluded 
with declaring, in the name of all the officers of the Ro^ 
man army, " That a peace ought to be granted to Phi- 
* 6 lip, if he complied with the conditions which the other 
5C allies mould propofe, adding, that if the iEtolians did 
* c not like it, they might take what refolutions they 
" pleafed on that occafion." Phineas, the iEtolian prae- 
tor, anfwered Flaminius, and reprefented to him in very 
ftro'ng terms, " That Philip, if he were left in pofleffion 
6C of Macedon, would foon kindle a new war in the heart 
" of Greece." But before he ended his harangue, the pro- 
conful rofe from his feat in a paflion, and faying with a 
loud voice, " That he would put it out of Philip:s power 
" to make any further attempts upon Greece>" difmiiled 
the affembly K 

But after all, it was not good nature or companion that 
prompted Flaminius to urge the conclufion of a peace with 
the king of Macedon, but the advice he received, that 
Antiochus, furnamed the Great, was ready to march out of 
Syria at the head of a powerful army, and make an irrup- 
tion into Europe. This prince had long kept a correspon- 
dence with Philip ; and if thefe two monarchs mould join 
their forces, fuch an alliance might prove of dangerous 
confequence to the Roman republic. Befides, Philip, tho' 
conquered and driven out of the field, might (hut him-, 
felf up in his ftrong holds, and difpute inch by inch the 
eonqueft of his kingdom. This Flaminius dreaded, being 
fcnfible, that in the main time another might be fent to 

fucceed 

k Liv. 3. 33. c. 14. Polyb. 1. 17. c. 29. 1 Idem, ibjc|. 

( I ) Tt is uncertain, whether Livy fpeaks here of thofe Gaufe 
who had fettled in that part of Afia, which was from theiri 
called Galatia, or of another Gallic nation which was nearer 1 
to Greece, and had made a new fettle ment about the conflux 
of the Danube and the Save, Thefe new-comers took the 
Mrae of Scordifci, as Juftin informs us. Strabo (36) places 
them about Sirmiqm, between the Danube and Macedon. A- 
bout foutfcore years before the time we are here fpeaking of^ 
the Gauls had fpread terror and defolation in all the countries 
of Macedon and Greece, not fparing even the famous temple" 
p£ Delphi^ 



{36) Strabo, 1. jo, 
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fucceed him, and reap all the advantages of his repeated 
victories . 

The next day Philip appeared at the congrefs, with an 
air of fubmifton fuitable to his prefent circumitances, and 
without any preamble declared, that he accepted the arti- 
cles which he had hitherto rejected, and referred all other t 
matters to the Roman fenate. After he had uttered thefe 
words, there was a deep filence in the aflembly, moft of 
thofe who were prefent being touched with companion. 
But Phineas the /Etolian praetor, finding that no body 
made him any reply, took the liberty to afk him, whether 
he was willing to reftore to the iEtolians the cities of 
Larifla, Pharfales, Thebes in Phthiotis, andEchina. I do re? 
ftore them to you, reply'd Philip. Flamlnius was greatly 
ofTended at the pretentions of the, JEtolians to the city of 
Thebes, and replied with fome warmth, 66 It belongs tp 
<c the Romans. I was the man who appeared before it, 
<c and to me it furrendered ; it is therefore become fub- 
" ject to the Romans." Phineas infifted, that, according 
to the terms of the treaty concluded between JRtolh and 
Rome, it belonged to the former ; the difpute grew warm, 
but at length the affembly determined in favour of Fiaminius. 
By thefe fteps the iEtolians began to raife that violent fbrrri, 
which we (hall foon fee gather and difcharge itfelf upon tfyat 
unhappy nation n . 

The king having accepted the conditions, a truce was a peace con- 
granted him for four months., to negotiate a peace at Rome ; fiuded witl1 
but Fiaminius demanded his fon Demetrius with fome of£eay©f the' 
the chief lords of his court for hoftages, and moreover two flood 2807. 
hundred talents upon condition, neverthelefs, that both the Before chrift 
money and hoftages, {hould be reftored if the peace did not 
take place e . Philip comply'd, and immediately difpatched 
his embafTadors to Rome, as *dfo did the iEtolians ; the 
former to follicit a peace, and the latter to obftrucl it. 
When they arrived at Rome, the republic had juft chofen 
new confuls, L. FuriusPurpureo and M. Claudius Marcellus. 
The latter being defirous of having Macedon for his pro- 
vince, and there finiihing the war, ftrenuoufly oppofed the 
peace, and being feconded by the iEtolians in his oppofi- 
tion, had like to have prevailed in the fenate. But the 
tribunes bringing the afFair before the people, the tribes una- 
nimoufly voted for granting Philip his requeft p. 

B 4 Th> 

m Idem. ibid. c. 15. n Jyiv. 1. 32. c. 13. •Idem, ibiiv 
fI4em,ibi(J. 
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^isdiff' 1 ' 011 " The -^tolians were the only people in Greece diflatisfied 
fied withAe w * tn tne P eace ' tnev nac * ^ een refufed Tome cities which 
peace. they claimed, and thought their fervices very ill rewarded 
by the Romans, who could not have conquered, faid they, 
without their afliftance. They carried their complaints to 
the general diet of all Greece, called the Pylaicum (K), 
and there endeavoured to ftir up new enemies againft Rome. 
But finding that the free ftates of Greece were all well 

. pleafed 

(K) Livy by the Pyliacum concilium means that affembly of 
the)Amphic~lyones which met every year at Thermophylae, to deli- 
berate on the common interefts of Greece. Thefe diets were efta- 
blifhed by Amphy&ion the third king of Athens, in order to 
unite all the Greeks in one body. He believed, and with a 
great deal of reafon, that if he could fucceed in this point, he 
fliould render them formidable to the barbarians. Many years 
after Acrifius king of Argos, enlarged the privileges of this 
council, and granted it an unlimited power. He likewife added 
feveral deputies of other provinces, who had not till his time 
been admitted to the council. Some have inferred from hence, 
that there were two different forts of Amphictyones, or general 
affemblies j the one inftituted by Amphittyon, the othej* by 
Acrifius ; whereas the king of Argos only improved what the 
king of Athens had begun. ./Bfchines fpeaks of twelve Am- 
phi&yonic nations, (for fo the Greeks called thofe that had a 
right to fend deputies to this affembly) but names only eleven, 
viz. the Theffalians, Boeotians, Dorians, Jonians, Perrhcebes, 
Magnefiah?,Locrians, Oetseans, Phthiotes, Maleans and Phocians : 
the name of the twelfth has been probably loft by the negligence of 
the tranfcribers. The Dolopes, not mentioned by iEfchines in 
this enumeration, are faid by the antients to have enjoy'd the 
Amphi&yonic right. Each of thefe nations chofe two deputies, 
whom they fent to the general affembly ; one of thofe was 
charged with the care of religious matters, , and thence ftyled 
Hieronemon ; the other was called Pylagoras, or the orator fent 
to Pylee or Thermopylae. Sometimes each nation fent three and 
even four deputies ; but whatever their number was, they had 
only two votes in the affembly. The Phocians were formerly 
excluded from the affembly for having plundered the temple of 
Delphos ; but afterwards wiped off this difhonour by faving the 
fame temple from being plundered by the Gauls, who invaded 
Greece under the conduct of the fecond Brennus. This fupreme 
council was held twice a year, in autumn at Thermopylae, in a 
temple dedicated to Ceres, and fituate in a large plain watered 
by the Afopus j in the fpring at Delphos in the temple of Apolla 
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pleafed with the late treaty of peace, they determined to 
have recourfe to Antiochus king of Syria, to Nabis tyrant 
of Lacedaemon, and even to their fworn enemy Philip 
king of Macedon. It was natural enough for them to 
fuppofe , that Macedon and Liacedaemon would readily 
enter into a league againft.the Romans, who had lately im- 
pofed very hard conditions upon them. And as for Anti- 
ochus, his intereft, his honour, the fteps he had already 
taken, and the advice he received from Hannibal, all in- 
clined them to believe, that he would not delay paffing 
over into Europe, and declaring war with Rome. Nor did 
they defpair to fee Carthage alfo join fo many confederate 
nations, and make fome efforts to (hake off the yoke which 
Rome had laid on her. All thefe confiderations encouraged 
the iEtolians, and gave them no fmall hopes of feeing the 
imperious republic humbled in her turn. They chofe for 
their praetor one Thoas, a man fit for their defign, being 
an inveterate enemy to Rome, and a fanguine oppofer of 
the peace lately concluded with the Macedonians. Thoas 
immediately affembied a general diet at Naupactus, and 
there convey'd into the breafts of all the deputies the irre- 
concilea # ble averfion which he bore to the Romans. A de- 
cree parted without oppofition, impowering him to fend em- 
bassadors to all the princes who were diffatisfied with the 
Romans* and ftir them up to war againft the common ene- 
my. Purfuant to this decree, Damocritus was difpatched 
to Lacedaemon, Nicander to Macedon, and Dicoearchus to 
Syria. The firft was ordered to make Nabis fenfible of the 
contemptible condition into which he had been brought by 
the Romans. His (late was reduced to a fmall territory, 
and Achaia was fole miftrefs of Peloponnefus. By yield- 
ing up his ports, he was deprived of the riches he formerly 
got by trading with the neighbouring nations, and being 
(hut up within the walls of Lacedaemon he had only the 
empty title of king. The fecond was inftru&ed to tell 
Philip, that he would never have a fairer opportunity of 
redeeming himfelf from the Roman tyranny. The con- 
quells of Alexander the great and his glorious exploits were 
alfo deemed proper topics to awake his jealoufy. Nicander 
was likewife ordered to allure him, that the propofals of 
the iEtolians were not chimerical, that Antiochus was ready 
to crofs into Europe with a mighty fleet and a numerous 
army, that the great Hannibal, whofe very name ftruck 
the Romans with terror, aflifted him with his advice, 
that the iEtolians would join him with all their forces, and 
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that Rome could not poffibly refift fo many enemies at once. 
The third embaflador was directed to perfuade Antiochus 
•to pafs over into Greece, and magnify to him the forces of 
iEtolia : he was to let him know, that the conquefts of the 
Romans in Greece were chiefly owing to the iEtolians, and 
aflure him, that their troops were numerous and well dif- 
ciplined, and that their country would furnifh his army with 
provifions, as it afforded fafe harbours for his fleets. Nay, 
Diccearchus was charged to deceive the king of Syria with 
a lie, and tell him, that Philip and Nabis had already figned 
the confederacy a. 

Philip and Antiochus were not hafty in coming to a deter- 
mination ; but Nabis immediately took up arms, and be- 
fieged Gythium, a maritime city, which the Romans had 
obliged him to give up to the Achceans. Upon this begin- 
ning of a general commotion, the Roman fenate thought it 
advifable to fend embafladors into Greece to defeat the mea- 
fures of the iEtolians, and maintain thole cities fieady in 
their alliance with Rome. At their arrival they found, 
that iEtolia had already declared openly for Antiochus.' 
The embaffador (L), who had been fent to Antiochus, 
was returned, and had brought with him an embaiTador 
from the king of Syria to the iEtolian diet. Before the 
general diet was convened, thefe two endeavoured to pre^ 
poffefs the minds of the peeple in favour of Antiochus. 
Nothing was talked of but the prodigious army he was to 
bring over with him. They exaggerated beyond meafure 
the number of foot, horfe, and elephants, that were to 
come into iEtolia ; and above all the immenfe treafures, 
which the king would diftribute among his friends, fuffi- 
cient to purchafe all the lands belonging to the Roman 
republic. The minds of theiEtolians were blinded with thefe 
prejudices, when the diet was aflembled to give audience to 
the king's ambaffador. The Roman deputies among whom 
was Flaminius, highly refpe&ed by all the other ftates of 
Greece, had regular notice fent them of whatever was 
tranfacling in iEtolia ; and they fuborned fome of their 

chiefs 

? Liv. 1. 35. c. 12. 

(L) Livy had faid a little before, that Diccearchus, the brother 
of Thoas then praetor of JEzolia, had been fent embaffador to 
Antiochus ; and here he tells us, that Thoas was fent ; wherein 
he agrees with Appian. Perhaps the praetor went with his 
brother to give the greater weight to his embaffy.. 
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chiefs to thwart as much as poflible the defigns of the facti- 
ous Thoas. Flaminius alfo engaged the Athenians to fend 
deputies to the afiernbly of JEto\h, and there to fupport 
the interefls of his republic. Thoas opened the diet by 
acquainting his country-men, that an ambaflador was come 
from the mighty monarch of Syria to court their friendmip, 
and propofe things greatly to the advantage of both nations. 
He was immediately ordered to introduce him, that they 
might hear his propofals from his own mouth. Being in- 
troduced, he made a harangue well calculated for the 
prefent circumftances. He to ( ld them, that it had been 
happy for Greece, tjiat his matter had concerned himfelf 
in their affairs before Philip was reduced fo low ; that if 
he had joined his forces to t.hofe of the Macedonian, Greece 
would not now groan under the tyrannical oppreflions of 
Rome. " Butftill your cafe, faid he, is not without remedy, 
" the wound is npt incurable ; if you put in execution the 
f c defigns you have formed , I promife you a deliverer 
" in the great Antiochus ; he, with your affiftance and 
< c that of the gods, will be able to reftpre Greece to its 
antient fplendor ?. 

The irjtolians were ready to accept the offer without 
further deliberation; but the Athenian embaffador pre- 
vailed upon the affembly to hear the Romans before they 
came to any refolution. Accordingly Flaminius being fent 
for and introduced, put them in mind of their alliance with 
Rome ; and after exhorting them rather to carry their 
complaints to the fenate, than fi|l all Greece and Afia with 
them, he concluded thus : iEtolians, " are you then de- 

termined out of mere wantonnefs to light a fire in Greece, 
" which it will be in your power to extinguish ? Will 
" you arm the nations of the eaft for their mutual deftrucl- 
" ion? What a dreadful ftorm are you bringing upon 
" yourfelves ! you are the firft on whom it will fall." The 
iEtolians, who had already laid their complaints before the 
fenate, and had been by the fenate referred to Flaminius, 
feeing themfelves now referred back by Flaminius to the 
fenate, grew outrageous, and in the prefence of the Roman 
paffed a decree conceived in the following terms : Let An- 
tiochus be called into Europe to reftore Greece, oppreffed 
by the Romans, to its antient liberty. Flaminius de- 
manded a copy of the decree \ bututhe praetor refufed ft 
fym, anfwering with a haughty air, that he had bufinefs of 

much 

[Hy. I 35. c. 31. — 
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■ The iEtoli- much greater confequence at that time on his hands ; but 
t^chus^into tnat ne wou ^ communicate it to him very foon on the 
Greece. banks of the Tyber, with all the forces of Syria. This 
Year of the was an open declaration of war, whereupon Flaminius re- 
MreChrift turnec * t0 Corinth, there to watch the enemies motions, 
291. and acquaint the fenate with the fteps they mould take 9 . 

In the mean time the privy council of the iEtolians 
The JEtoli- formed a defign of feizing on three cities, which were 
ansforma reckoned the bulwarks of Greece ; thefe were Chalcis in 
f e § n g 0 Chal- Bubsea, Demetrias in ThefTaly, and Lacedaemon in the 
cis, Deme- heart of Peloponnefus. Three men of known valour and 
trias, and ability in war were charged with the execution of this ex- 
ace jemon. traorc [j nar y defign. Thoas was appointed to take Chalcis, 
Alexamenes to furprize Lacedaemon, and Diocles to make 
an attempt upon Demetrias. They all three fet out at 
the fame time on their refpe&ive expeditions, but were not 
attended with the like fuccefs. Diocles approaching the 
city of Demetrias with a fmall body of chofen troops, fent 
a mefTenger to acquaint the inhabitants, that he was come 
with no other defign, but to attend Eurylochus to his native 
country, and conduct him With that honour which was due 
to his rank and merit. Eurylochus had been chief magi- 
ftrate of Demetrias, and in that poft difobliged the Ro- 
mans, whofe partizans had forced him to leave his country 
and take fan&uary among the ^Etolians. However, the 
Demetrians, touched with the tears of his wife and children, 
:: >... had confented to recal him ; and his return Diocles made 

ufe of for the execution of his defign, Eurylochus himfelf 
being privy to the whole plot. Both Diocles and Eury- 
lochus arrived at the gates of the city with a fmall body of 
horfe, the reft of the cavalry being ordered to follow at a 
diftance. To prevent giving umbrage to the inhabitants, 
Diocles ordered his troop to difmount,* and enter on foot, 
leading their horfes by their bridles. At the gate he left a 
few horfe-men to be^ready to fall on the citizens, if they 
ftiould offer to (hut it when the reft of the cavalry ap- 
peared. Thus Diocles was admitted without the leaft fuf- 
picion ; but while he was leading Eurylochus by the hand to 
his houfe, news was brought him that the whole body of 
the iEtoljan cavalry was arrived, and had got pofleffion of 
the gate. Hereupon he ordered the troop that attended him 
to remount, and in, (»iat furprize making himfelf mafter of 

th$ 
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the moft important pofts in the city, detached feveral 
fmall bodies with orders to put to death all the heads of 
the Roman party. Thus the iEtolians polTeffed themfelves Demetrias 
of one of the moft important places of ThefTaly taken. 

But Lacedaemon was not to be fo eafily furprifed. 
Nabis was a cunning and fufpicious prince, and as he had 
many enemies, always on his guard. The council there- 
fore of the iEtolians, in the inftru<5Hons they gave Alexa- 
menes, had recourfe to treachery. Nabis had been lately 
defeated by Philopcemen, and apprehending that the brave 
Achaean defigned to befiege him in his capital, fent meflen- 
ger after merlenger to his friends and allies the iEtolians,, 
acquainting them with the danger that threatened him, and; 
earneftly entreating them to fend him without delay fuch 
a reinforcement as might extricate him out of the difficult 
ties and ftraits, which his alliance with their republic had 
reduced him to. The treacherous iEtolians thought this a 
favourable opportunity for putting in execution their horrid 
defign, which was to aflaffinate their ally, and feize on the 
city of Lacedaemon for themfelves. Alexamenes therefore* 
a man well qualified for fuch a work, was ordered to fefi 
out with a thoufand foot and thirty horfemen. The 
latter were all young men, chofen out of the whole body 
of the cavalry, as the moft fit for any defperate attempt* 
When they were ready to march, the young horfemen were 
introduced by the praetor Demetrius to the council of 
the apocleti, and there told, that it was not their bufinefs, 
to think what expedition they were fent upon, but only to. 
execute blindly whatever Alexamenes fliould enjoin them ; 
and that how defperate foever the thing he commanded might 
feem, and repugnant to reafon* yet, unlefs they readily 
performed it, they mould not meet with a kind reception on 
their return home. With thefe inftru&ions they began their 
march to Lacedaemon, where they were received by Nabis, 
with the greateft transports of joy. Alexamenes encouraged 
him not to be under any apprehenfion of danger either from 
the Achasans or Romans, Since Antiochus had already pafled 
the Hellefpont, and would foon enter Greece with a pro- 
digious army, and fuch an immenfe number of elephants as 
would be fufficient, without any other help, to tread down 
the Romans. As for the iEtolians, faid he, . they would 
have fent you all their troops, if they had not thought 
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4 it heceflary to keep them at home till the arrival of the king 

of Syria, before whom they were defirous to make the beft 
appeararice they could. He added, that it would be much 
for the glory and reputation of Lacedasmon if he could fhew 
the great king his phalanx finely equipped and well difciplined. 
Nabis was highly pleafed with this foothing difcourfe,andufed 
every day to exercife his foldiers in the plains of the Eurotas 
near the capital ; Alexamenes attended him at the head of 
his iEtolians, whom he drew up apart from the Lacedaemo- 
nians^ and then keeping clofe by the tyrant's fide, while 
he rid through the files of his army to order their motions^ 
watched a proper opportunity to give the blow he defigned, 
Heobferved, thatNabis ufed to ride from one wing of the pha a 
lanx to the other, guarded only by three or four horfemen. This 
made him form adefign of affaffinating him in fight of his troops 
when under arms. Accordingly having fixed with himfelf 
a day for the execution of fo defperate an attempt, he 
- waited on the tyrant to the place of the rendezvoused there^ 
while Nabis was bufy in exercifing his phalanx, he ftept 
afide to his thirty horfemen, and told them, that he fhould 
foon ftand in need both of their courage and addrefs ; Keep 
your eyes,faid Infixed upon me, and whatever you fjiall fee 
me take in hand, be fure to finifh it, if you care to fee your 
country again and your relations. He faid no more, but re- 
r _ turned to attend the king as ufuaL At length, as Nabis was 
^ ed l6 b ^he r ^ in S fr° m one P* ace to anot her with great fpeed, guarded 
iEtolians. only by two or three horfdmen, Alexamenes feized on the 
defired opportunity, and with his lance wounded the king's 
horfe. Then the thirty j£tolia«s, without deliberating on 
the matter, flew in, and difpatched him before any one 
could come to his afliftance. His guards were fo furprifed^ 
that, inftead of feizing the alTaflins, they flood gazing at 
the king's dead body, which lay on the ground covered with 
wounds. But Alexamenes heading the iEtolian infantry, 
which was potted in the left wing of the Lacedsemonian 
phalanx, haftened to the capital, and entering it without 
oppofition began to plunder the tyrant's palace. As Nabis 
was equally hated by his citizens and foldiers, his death 
would have been generally approved of, if the iEtolian had 
convened the affembly, and made a fpeech fuitable to the 
occafion. But the love of plunder prevailed over all other 
confiderations ; and Alexamenes, contrary to all rules of 
prudence, fpent the remainder of the day and the whole night 
in fearching for the treafures of the murdered king. In the 
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mean time the Lacedaemonians, recovering themfelves from h 
their furprife, were highly provoked to fee the antient palace 
of their kings ranfacked by a treacherous aftaffin, as if their 
city had been taken by ftorm. Wherefore the whole city 
ran to arms, and for want of a better leader putting at their 
head a young child of the blood royal* they fell upon the 
iEtolians* who were draggling about the city in queft of 
booty, and put them all to the fword. Alexamenes was 
killed in the palace, and thofe few that made their efcape 
were feized by the magiftrates of Arcadia, and condemned 
to flavery. Such was the refult of the attempt upon Lace- 
dasmon. Philopoemon no fooner heard of the death of the 
tyrant and his afTaflin, but he haftened to Lacedsemon, 
and finding all things there in the utmoft confufion, he 
aflembled the people, and exhorted them to recover their 
antient liberty. They followed his advice, and readily Lactdim&s 
joined in the Achsean league. Thus the antient king- ^ n h s ^ n lhfe 
dom of Sparta became a member of a common-wealth, league, 
whereof the name was fcarce known when the Spartans 
ruled over all Greece u . 

AsforThoas, he failed in his attempt upon Chalcisj the iEtolhms f«l 
magiftjrates of that city, who were ftrongly attached to the in thdr at - 
Romans, having received timely notice of the defign, and cffis?^* 
put the city in a condition to fuftain a long fiege. The 
inhabitants of Chakis, hearing that Thoas had hired a 
great many tranfports in order to carry over troops to their 
ifland, fent a melfenger to him, defiring to know for what 
reafon he was going to commit hoflilities in their territories ; 
the -^tolian anfwered, that his only defign was to deliver 
Eubaea from the Romans, who domineered more infolent- 
ly over it than the Macedonians had ever done. But the 
inhabitants reply 'd, that they neither found their liberties 
abridged, nor needed any avenger or deliverer from the 
Romans, fince they feared no danger, nor apprehended 
any injury, from them. This difconcerted the meafures 
of the iEtolian, who had placed all hopes of fuccefs in a 
fudden attack. Wherefore finding th?t proper preparations 
were made for his reception, he retired much diflatisfied at 
his failing in an attempt upon a city, which would hzvs 
made him mailer of the whole ifland, and opened a way 
for Antiocbus into Attica w . 

Flami* 
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Flamiwius, who then refided at Corinth, being in- 
formed, that the iEtolians had made themfelves mailers of 
Demetrias in Theffaly, took upon him to recover it to the 
Roman party. He firft wrote to Eunomus, praetor of 
Theffaly, defiring him to arm all the young men of the 
country. Then he charged Villius to go to Demetrias, and 
inform himfelf upon the fpot of the difpofition of the inhabi- 
tants. Accordingly Villius embarked on a quinqueremis, 
and came in fight of Demetrias. The report of his arrival 
raifed a great commotion among the inhabitants, who ran 
in crouds to the port to fee him. But the Roman, 
without any concern at feeing crouds about him, addreffed 
Eurylochus the chief magiftrate in this manner : Can the 
Romans reckon the people of Demetrias among their allies 
©r no ? Am I received here as a friend or not ? The magi- 
ftrate anfwered, that his fellow citizens were attached to 
Rome ; but at the fame time he let them know, that his 
prefence might difturb the repofe of a city that was jealous 
of its liberty ; which was in effecl: telling him in a gentle 
manner, that he would not admit him into Demetrias. And 
indeed Eurylochus had already declared for Antiochus, and 
the inhabitants, feduced by his councils, had juft then con- 
cluded a league with the iEtolians againft Rome. Villius 
imderftood by Eurylochus's difcourfe, that he could not, 
without danger, appear among the people ; and the inter- 
view ended with fevere reproaches on both fides ; the Ro- 
man upbraided the Demetrians with ingratitude, fince they 
owed their liberty to Rome, and the Demetrians reproached 
the Romans with injuftice, haughtinefs, and ambition. Vil- 
lius therefore was obliged- to put to fea again ; but before 
he reimbarked, turning to the multitude that were purfuing 
him with great noife and menaces, " I plainly fee, faid he, 
" the ftorm that will fall upon your heads ; your misfor- 
* c tunes will convince you, when it is too late, that none, 
6C who provoke the Romans, efcape with impunity Fla- 
minius, upon the return of Villius and his report, laid a- 
fide all thoughts of bringing the Demetrians back to their 
old alliance x . 

On the other hand, Thoas, having failed in his attempt 
upon Chalcis, went ftrait to Antiochus, and preffed him to 
delay no longer his fetting out for Greece. At the fame 
time he diffuaded him from fending Hannibal with an army 

' into 
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into Italy, infinuating, that the Carthaginian would affurne 
to himfelf all the glory of fuch an enterprize. As this fell 
in with the Syrian's fafpicious and jealous temper, he entire- 
ly dropped the defignj, to which he was before well inclin- 
ed. And now it being refolved, that Greece fhould be the 
only feat of war, the king pitched upon Demetrias for the 
place where he fhould land. Having therefore got every- 
thing ready for his departure, he imbarked with an army 
confuting only of ten thoufand foot, five hundred horfe, and 
fix elephants ; fuch a fmall body of men was no- ways fuit- 
able to the majefty of fo great a king, nor anfwered the 
expectations of his Greek allies : but thefe were all the 
troops he had ready ; Polyxenidas indeed, one of his gene- 
rals, was ordered into Afia to draw together the reft of 
his forces, and lead them into Europe. The king landed at Ant j 0C h 0B » 
Pteleum in Phthiotis, and from thence marched to Demetri ■ arrives ia 
as. Here the heads of the iEtolian nation waited upon Greece, 
him, and invited him to . Lamia, one of their cities, where a 
general affembly was convened to receive him* Being in- 
troduced to the diet, he made an harangue, wherein he 
told them, that his eagernefs to comply with their requeft 
had induced him to leave Afia, before he had made the ne- 
cefTary preparations for fuch an expedition ; that his zeal 
for their deliverance had made him even forgetful of his 
own dignity ; that their expectations mould be fully anfwer- 
ed next fpring ; and that aflbon as the feas were paflable, 
they mould fee all Greece covered with armies, and theit 
harbours filled with fleets. He concluded with thefe word-, ; 
" I will fpare neither fatigues nor expences, I will expofe 
" my perfon, to the greateft dangers, to re-eftablifh you 
<c in the full enjoyment of your liberties: Rome ha; en- 
" flaved you, but Syria offers you a deliverer ; let us then 
" {hare the trouble between us ; do you furnifh provifions, 
" I will find men and arms y ". 

This fpeech was received with great applaufe, and, 
when the king was withdrawn, it was debated in the 
affembly, what title they mould give him, and in what 
character he mould act in iEtolia. The moft judicious fa w 
plainly, that Antiochus, inftead of a real and prefent affift- 
ance, gave them little more than bare hopes and pro- 
xniksy and therefore were for having him act only as a me- 
diator 
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diator between Rome and iEtolia. But this being reject- 
ed by a great majority, the opinion of Thoas prevailed, 
which was, that the king mould be honoured with the title 
of generaliflimo or commander in chief of all the Greek 
armies a^ainfr. Rome. Then a council of thirty perfons 
was appointed, to whom the king might have recourfe on 
all occafions. . The firft ftep he took by their advice was, to 
enter into a negotiation with Chalcis, a city which was 
famous for its affection to the Romans. In a conference 
which was held between the iEtolians and Chalcidians at 
Salganea, the former ufed their utmoft efforts to draw that 
important city into an alliance with Antiochus, but with- 
out renouncing the friendfhip of the Romans ; they de- 
clared, that the king of Syria was come into Greece, not 
to make it the feat of war, but to deliver it from fiavery y 
that nothing could be more advantageous to the cities of 
Greece than to live in amity both with Antiochus and the 
Romans, fince the one would by that means be a check 
on the other ; that if they withflood the advantageous 
offers of fuch a mighty monarch, they might foon repent 
it, the Romans, on whom they depended, being at a great 
diftance, and the king at their gates z . 

Mictio, one of the chief men of Chalcis, replied ; that 
he could not imagine what people Antiochus was come to 
delive Q r, and for whofe fake he had left his kingdom and 
crofled over into Greece ; that as for the inhabitants of 
Chalcis, they had no occafion for a deliverer, fince they 
were free nor of a defender, fince they enjoyed the 
fweets of peace under the protection of Rome that 
they did not refufe the friendfhip of Antiochus and the 
iEtolians ; but if they would (hew themfelves friends, the 
beft proof they could give at prefent of their friendfhip 
was, to leave the ifland, fince they were fully determined 
neither to admit them into their city, nor make any alli- 
ance with them, but in conjunction with the Romans a . 

This anfwer being brought to the king on board his 
fhip, where he had continued during the conference, he 
thought it advifeable to return to Demetrias, not having a 
fufxicient number of troops with him to make an attempt 
upon the city. He was not at all pleafed with his iEtolian 
counfellors, feeing the firft ftep they had made him 
take proved fo inglorious. But Thoas appeafed him with 
the hopes of gaining over Amynander king of the Atha- 

manes 4 
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manes, with the Boeotians and Achaeans, who, faid he, 
are all difiatisfied with the proceedings of the Romans. 
Accordingly negotiations were fet on foot, and embaffadors 
difpatched to thefe three powers. The Achaean diet, which 
was held at -#£gium, gave audience to the embaffadors of 
the iEtolians and Antiochus, in the prefence of Flaminius. 
The Syrian embaffador, who fpoke firft, expatiated on the 
irrefiftible power of his mafter ; he declared with an em- 
phatical tone of voice, that a numberlefs multitude of 
horfemenwere crofting the Hellefpont, confifting partly of 
cuirafliers in impenetrable armour, and partly of bow-men, 
who difcharged their darts with as much fkill and dexterity, 
when they turned their backs, as when they faced their 
enemy : to the cavalry, which alone was fufficient to over- 
power all the forces of Europe, he added more numerous 
bodies of infantry, the Dahze, the Medes, the Elymaeans, 
the Cadufii, &c. names never before heard in Greece, and 
therefore, as he thought, more terrible ; with regard to 
the fleet, he aflured them, that it would over-fpread all 
the coafts, and fill all the ports of Greece ; concerning 
money, it was, he faid, needlefs to mention the immenfe 
fums whjch Antiochus poflefled, fince they knew that the 
kingdom of Afia had always abounded with gold. In the 
clofe of his fpeech he addrefled the Achaeans, telling them, 
that though his mafter was come from the moft remote 
parts of the eaft, purely to reftore Greece to its freedom, 
yet he did not require, that the Achaeans mould take up 
arms againft Rome, but only defired them to ftand neuter, 
and treat both parties as friends, afluring them, that their 
neutrality mould- fcreen them and their country from the 
many calamities that threatened Greece b . 

Archidamus, the iEtolian embaflador, fpoke to thelnfolent 
fame effect, advifing the Achaeans to fit only as fpeclators of a ^^idamus 
war, which muft bring utter deftru&ion upon Rome ; t hc iEtcliao 
then growing infenfibly warmer, he launched out into in- before tha 
veclives and reproaches againft the Romans in general, and 
Flaminius in particular ; he called them an ungrateful peo- lw * 
pie, who had forgot, that they owed to the valour of the 
iEtolians not only the victory they had gained over Philip, 
but their general's life and the fafety of the army. " For 
" what great exploits, continued he, has Flaminius per- 
cc formed during this war ? his whole time has been (pent 
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" in confulting the aufpices, in facrificing victims, and offer- 
6C inj; vow*, as though he had been an augur or a prieft, 
44 whilft i expofed myfelf to the enemy's darts for his fake." 
Flaminius heard all thefe reproaches with patience, and 
then reply'd with pleafantry thus. " Attempts have now 
44 been made, Achseans, to terrify you with an enumera- 
44 tion of thofe nations of Afia, which are to pour 
v Speech of 44 in, like a torrent, upon Greece. This puts me 
Flamimus. « j n m \ n & 0 f an entertainment, which was made 
44 me by a friend of mine in Chalcis, who is a man 
44 of humour, and treats his guefts very elegantly. He 
44 invited me to a banquet at a time of year when veni- 
44 fon was very fcarce, and yet there feemed to be 
- 44 great plenty of it ferved up at his table. I was fur- 
44 prized ; but my friend fmiling told me, that what I 
4C took for venifon was nothing but hog's flefh difcuifed 
44 feveral ways, and feafoned with different fauces. The 
44 fame may be faid of this mighty king's troops, which 
44 have been fo pompoufly extolled and magnified. The 
44 Dahae, the Medes, the Cadufii, the Elymaeans, names 
44 indeed that are not heard every day in Greece, are 
44 all but one nation, and a nation of flaves. Whatever 
44 difguifes may 1 be ufed, they are all but one fort of 
44 men ; let the fauce be what it will, the meat is the 
44 fame. And as for the ^tolians, they are brave only 
44 in words ; they mav amufe the king of Syria with their 
44 bragging difcourfes, but both you, Achseans, and I are 
44 better acquainted with their character than to be im- 
44 pofed upon. As for their mighty monarch, what a poor 
< 4 figure is he come to make in thefe parts ? his whole 
44 army is not equal to two of our fmalleft legions. And 
44 where are the riches, which he promifes you ? he has 
44 been obliged at his firft arrival - to beg pf the MtoYvm 
44 diet, provifions and money. From thence he rambled 
44 to Chalcis, which he was obliged to leave with ignomi- 
44 ny. The ^tolians have very injudicioully given credit 
44 to Antiochus, and Antiochus {hewed as little judgment 
44 in believing the iEtolians. This ought to teach you not 
44 to be impofed upon, but to put all your confidence in 
* 4 the Romans, the effects of whofe friendfhip you have fo 
44 often experienced. When they demand of you a neu- 
44 trality, they invite you to become a prey to both parties, 
44 and to fuffer. all the evils of war without fliaring the ad- 
" vantages of victory c . 

The 
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The Achaeans without heiitation declared for the Ro- 
mans, and refolved to make war upon Antiochus and the 
iEtolians. They immediately lent five hundred men to 
reinforce the garifon of Chaicis, and the like number to 
Athens, which began to waver. 

Antiochus and the jEtolians received no greater fatif- 
faclion from the Boeotians, who told their embafladors, 
that they would come to no refolution till Anticchus's ar- 
my was on the frontiers of Bceotia d . 

The king of Syria having thus folKcited in vain, either 
by his embafladors or in perfon, moft of the Greek ftates to 
join in alliance with him, retired at lafc to Demetrius ., where 
he held a council of war on the operations of the enfuing 
campaign. Hannibal, who was invited to it with all the 
chief commanders of the army, being asked his opinion 
firft, advifed the king, before he undertook any thing elfe, 
to ufe his utmott endeavours to gain over Philip of Mace- 
don ; which, he laid, was fo important a ftep, that could 
they but fucceed in it, they might without much ado be- 
come matters of all Greece. But if Philip mould refufe to 
take up arms againft Rome, in that cafe he was of opinion, 
that the t king mould fend his fon Seleucus at the head of an 
army into Macedon, and by that means prevent him from 
lending any affiftance to the Romans. He infifted on a ftill 
more important point, and maintained, as he had always 
done, that the only way to defeat the Romans was to fend 
an army into Italy fi . 

The council could not but approve of what Hannibal Antiochus 
faid, but at the fame time the iEfolians diverted the king diverted by 
from following his opinion, pretending, that if he purfued {^^^ 
the Carthaginians plan, all the ^lory would be afcribed to following 
him, and that fince Antiochus had already taken another the advice 
courfe and was in Greece, it would be highly difreputable ofHannlbaI * 
in him to altar his meafures. In the council it v/as refolved, 
that the king mould again attempt the winning over of 
Chaicis, and accordingly he fet out again for that plase. 
On his march he detached Menippus, one cf his generals, 
with three thoufand men to intercept a body of five hundred 
Romans, which Flaminius had fent, under the command of 
Miclio the Chalcidian, to reinforce the garifon of Chalcis. 
Menippus came upon them unexpectedly, while they were 
amufing themfelves in viewing the rarities of a temple de- 
C 3 cheated 
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dicated to Apollo in the neighbourhood of Tanagra (M). 
Neither the fan&ity of the place, which enjoy'd the privi- 
leges of an afylum, nor the friendfliip that ftill fubfhted 
between Antiochus and the republic, war not being yet 
declared, protected them from the fury of the Syrians ; 
they were attacked in the very temple and grove of Apollo, 
moft of them put to the fword, and fifty taken prifoners 
a few of them efcaped with their leader Mi&io, who in a 
fmall boat got fafe to Chalcis. This was the firft time 
Antiochus drew his fword in thefe parts , but by fhedding 
Roman blood he made himfelf the aggreflbr, and gave 
Rome a new right to declare him an enemy. The Syrian, 
flumed with this fmall advantage, became more bold and 
enterprizing ; he advanced at the head of fix thoufand men 
to the Euripus, where he had ordered his fleet to attend 
him, and appeared the fecond time before Chalcis. This 
city was rent into factions, and, now the iEtolian party 
prevailing, Mid-tio and Xenolcides, with fuch other citizens, 
as perfifted in their attachment to the Romans, were com- 
manded to depart, and the city opened her gates to Antio- 
chus. The example of the capital was followed by the 
whole ifland, and all Eubcea fubmitted to the Syrian, who 
from that time made Chalcis the place of his refidence. He 
fpent the winter there, fending deputies to all the free ftates 
of Greece to court their friendmip. His power began now 
to be formidable ; wherefore the Eleans, the Epirots, the 
Bceotians, and the Athamanes readily joined him, renounce- 
ing their alliance with Rome. The Athamanes were pre- 
vailed upon to join him, by Philip the regent of Athamania, 
who was a pretender to the crown of Macedon (N) f . 

And 

f Liv. ibid. c. 5. Polyb. legat. 12, 

(M) Tanagra, a city of Bceotia on the banks of the Afopus, 
five miles diftant from the Euripus, is now called Anatoria. The 1 
temple dedicated to Apollo, and called Delium, was built on the 
coaft of Bceotia, between the city of Aulis and the mouth of the 
Afopus, about five miles from Tanagra (4). 

(N) Amynander, king of the Athamanes, had married at Me- 
galopolis, a woman named Apamia, a native of Macedon, who 
was faid to be defended from Alexander the great. The father 
of Apamia, who alfo bore the name of Alexander, gave out 

among 
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And now the time drawing near to take the field, Antio- The progreft 
chus advanced to LarifTa, and from thence fummoned his °h u f*s arms 
allies to fend their troeps to the neighbourhood of Pherae, in Greece, 
where they were to rendezvous. While he was waiting 
here for the arrival of the confederate troops, he made a 
very impolitic ftep, which was taking the regent of Atha- 
mania with him to the plains of Cynocephalae, where the 
Macedonians, who had been killed when Philip was over- 
come, lay ftill unburied. He thought, that the pretended 
king of Macedon, by procuring their obfequies to be per- 
formed, ' might gain the affections of the Macedonians. 
But this ferved only to exafperate the true king of Mace- 
don, who immediately gave the Romans notice of the 
progrefs Antiochus was making in Greece s. 

The king of Syria, being reinforced with the troops of 
his allies, and having no enemies to refift him, laid fiege to 
Pherae, which after a vigorous refiftance was forced to fur- 
render. From Pherae he advanced to LarifTa, and while he 
was deliberating whether he mould lay fiege to it or not, 
news wa, brought him, that a body of Romans was arrived 
at Gonni, a city about twenty miles from LarifTa. Claudi- 
us, who commanded this fmall detachment, in order to 
deceive Antiochus, encamped in a much larger camp than 
was neceflary for fo fmall a number of troops, and kindled 
fo many fires, that Antiochus, believing a numerous army 
of Romans was ready to fall upon him, decamped with 
great precipitation, and returned to Chalcis, which city 
proved as fatal to him as Capua had been to Hannibal. 
For there, though he was advanced in years, being above chalcis 
fifty, he fuffered himfelf to be {hamefully captivated by the proves fatal 
charms of a fair Chalcidian. She was the daughter of one t0 Antichu <* 
of the chief citizens of Chalcis, named Cleoptolemu?, in 
whofe houfe the king lodged, and a young woman of great 
virtue. The king therefore was obliged to difclofe his 
paflion, not to her only, but likewife to her father, and 
defire his confent to marry her. The difproportion of her 
C 4 age 
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among the Megalopolitans, that he was the true heir of the king- 
dom of Macedon. The brother of Apamia, whofe name was 
Philip, governed the kingdom of Athamania under Amynander, 
who was a weak prince : and Antiochus gained over Philip, bv 
promifing to reftore him to the throne of his anceftors. 
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age and condition to thofe of the king's made Cleoptolemus 
fear, that his daughter would foon repent her advancement 
to fo high a ftation, and therefore was very unwilling to 
grant the king his requeft. But ilntiochus to the paffion 
of a lover joined the authority of a fovereign, and then the 
father was obliged to acquiefce ; and the nuptials were 
celebrated with regal magnificence, and all the fecurity of 
the mod peaceable times. The king was now fo taken up with 
his young queen, that he feemed to forget Rome, Greece, 
and Syria. Neither the important war he was engaged in, 
nor the defence of his allies, nor the prefervation of the 
glory he had already acquired, affecled him in the leaft. 
His unreafonable love was become a {landing topic of 
railery in all conventions, his allies made loud complaints, 
the foldiery, being kept in a ftate of inaction, began to 
mutiny, and the iEtolians themfelves to exprefs great un- 
eafinefs. But the king, infenfible to every thing but his 
paffion, which engrqfled the whole man, fpent the reft of 
the winter in feafting and rejoicings ; and the ill example of 
the court infected the officers, and even the common 
fcldiers, of the Syrian army : difcipline was neglected, their 
bodies were weakened, and the whole army abandoned 
themfelves to idlenefs and debauchery h . 

While Antiochus was thus loft in pleafures at Chalcis, 
Rome kept a watchful eye ever him. A hundred quinque- 
rems were fitted out to fcour the eaftern feas, and, after the 
elections weie ever, and a regulation made of the troops 
that we e to ferve this year, war was formally declared 
againft Antiochus. Then the new confuls, P. Cornelius 
Scipio Nafica and A. Acilius Glabrio, drew lots for their 
provinces, and Greece fell to the latter, who fet out in the 
beginning of May for Brunei ufium, whence he fet fail for 
Greece, and, croffing the Ionian fea, landed his forces, 
without the leaft oppofition, to the number of twenty 
thoufand foot, two thoufand horfe, and fifteen elephants, 
He immediatel fent his infantry to Bcebius, who was en-? 
camped near PeJlinsea in Theflaly, and with his cavalry he 
inarched to Limnaea, another city of Theflaly, which the 
king of Macedon was befieging. Both thefe places furren^ 
dered to the conful at difcretion, and in Pellinaea was taken 
Philip the pretender to the crown of Macedon. The king 
in derifion called him brother, ordered him to be falute4 
king 5 and conducted him. to the conful, who put him in 
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irons, and fent him to Rome. Then the Romans and Ma* 
cedonians parted, to fpread the terror of their arms in 
different places. The king made himfelf matter of all A- The progrefo 
thamania, Amynander having retired with his wife and 0< \ theR °- 
children into Epirus ; and the conful foon reduced all AntLhui?* 
Theflaly. This furprizing progrefs of the Romans roufed 
at laft Antiochus out of his lethargy. He loved his new 
wife Eubia to adoration ; but his reafon, pointing out to 
him the fhameful figure a man of his years and character 
muft make in being thus taken up with youthful pleafures, 
at laft got the better of his paflion ; and he determined to 
leave Chalcis and draw nearer to iEtolia. This obliged 
him to aflemble all the troops he had difperfed over Greece, 
and join them in one army. All the Syrian troops a- 
mounted to no more than ten thoufand foot and five hun- 
dred horfe. With thefe he advanced to the confines of 
iEtolia, in hopes of powerful fuccours from thence ; but 
he was difappointed ; for the iEtolian chiefs could not raifq 
above four thoufand men, who were for the moft part their 
own clients and vaffals. Antiochus was then fenfible that 
he had been impofed upon by Thoas ; but, notwithstanding 
this difappointment, he purfued his meafures. He knew, 
that the Roman army had paffed the Sperchius, and was 
ravaging Phthiotis. To prevent therefore their entering 
Achaia by way of Locris, and at the fame time to fecure 
himfelf againft the attacks of the enemy, he feized a pafs, 
already famous in hiftory, called Thermopylae. This pafs Antiochu* 
was not above twenty-five foot broad, and bounded on one ftlzes I ' rh * r "' 
fide by the fea, and on the other by mount Oeta. The 
king ftrengthened the natural fortifications of the place 
with trenches and ramparts. And as he was not ignorant, 
that Xerxes would not have been able to force the Lacedae- 
monians, if he had not ordered fome of his troops to climb 
up the mountains, and from thence rum down upon the 
enemy, he detached two thoufand iEtolians to feize the 
fummits of mount Oeta, which were neareft his camp l . 

The Roman general v/as informed of the prudent 
precautions which Antiochus had taken, and was under no 
fmall concern, To endeavour to drive the enemy from 
paffes, where fcarce ten armed men could march a-breaft, 
was a dangerous -attempt ; to follow the example of Xerxes, 
and climb oyer the mountains, was impracticable, the tops 
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of the mountain being guarded by two thoufand iEtolians. 
In this perplexity he had recourfe to the famous Cato, 
who, being tired with the wranglings of the bar, had 
rouzed up his martial fpirit, and now lerved in the troops 
in no higher a ftation than that of a legionary tribune. 
This brave and prudent warrior extricated the conful out of 
his difficulties, by offering to diflodge the iEtolians from 
their advantageous poft. As this enterprize was of no lefs 
difficulty than importance, the conful thought proper to 
join L. Valerius, one of his lieutenants, with Cato in the 
execution of it. The former was ordered to march againft 
that body of iEtolians, which was encamped on the fum- 
mit, called Tichius, and the latter againft thofe who were 
on the other, named Callidromus. Valerius was repulfed 
lodged and b 7 the -^ tonans 5 allc * forced to retire ; but Cato, after 
defeated. undergoing inexpreffible fatigues and dangers, got at laft to 
the top of the mountain, and charged the iEtolians with 
fuch refolution, that he obliged them to abandon their poft, 
and fly for refuge to the valley. In the mean time, the main 
body of the army was warmly engaged with Antiochus, 
but could not with all their valour force the Syrian's en-^ 
trenchment. Acilius did wonders, but great numbers of 
his men being either killed or wounded, the reft began to 
be dimeartened, when the conful all on a fudden fpied Cato 
half way down the hill, and the iEtolians flying before 
him. This fight infpired the Romans with new vigor, 
and ftruck no fmall terror into the Syrians, who had be- 
haved during the action with incredible valour, and flill 
maintained their ground, till Cato, attacking the camp in 
its weakeft part, put an end to the difpute. The king, 
having received a blow on the mouth with a ftone, turned 
his horfe about and fled. His example was followed by 
the whole army, every one fhifting. for himfelf, and leaving 
the paffes open for the Romans, who did not purfue them, 
being taken up with plundering the camp, where they found 
a rich booty k . 

The next day early in the morning, the conful marched 
to Elatia, whither Antiochus had firft retired. But before 
the arrival of the Romans the king was fled from thence, 
and had got fafe to Chalcis with five hundred horfe. All 
the infantry, being too much tired to follow the king in 
his flight, were furprifed by the Roman horfe and cut in 
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pieces ; fo that Antiochus may be faid to have loft his whole 
army, in the action of Thermopylae and in the.purfuit (O). 
The conful continued his march through Bceotia to the 
Euripus, with a defign to drive Antiochus from Chalcis, and 
recover the ifland of Eubcea. The Boeotians had declared 
for Antiochus, and therefore being feized with terror at the 
fight of the confular army, they appeared before Acilius in 
the attire of fupplicants, and the conful fpared both their 
lives and lands, not fufFering his foldiers to commit any hofti- 
lities, except at Coronaea, where, by a public edicl: of the 
Boeotian diet, a ftatue had been erected to Antiochus. At 
this fight the legionaries were fo provoked, that Acilius 
could not refrain them ; the city was plundered, and the 
territory laid wafte. When the confular army appeared Antiochus 
before Chalcis, Antiochus, embarked with his new queen, leaves Chal* 
fet fail for Afia, and retired to Ephefus. Upon his depart- cis « 
ure Chalcis opened her gates to the Romans, and all Eu- 
bcea followed the example of the citadel. Acilius then 
returned to Thermopylae, and from thence continued his 
march to Heraclea (P), which two thoufand iEtolian§ ftill 
kept for Antiochus 1 . * 

Before the conful befieged the city in form, he fum- 
moned the garifon and the inhabitants to furrender ; repre- 
fenting, that they could expecl: no relief from a fugitive 
king ; that all Greece had anew declared for Rome ; that 
it was not too late to have recourfe to the clemency of the 
Romans ; and that he would look upon their delivering up 
of the city as an unqueftionable proof of a fincere repen- 
tance. Damocritus, who had told Flaminius that he would 
give him on the banks of the Tyber a copy of the decree 
inviting Antiochus into Greece, was governor of the place ; 
and by his means the iEtoliahs, as well as the inhabitants, 
refolved to hold out to the laft. The conful therefore was 
obliged to have recourfe to force, and it was not without 

the 

1 Liv. ibid. 20. 

(O) Valerius of Antium, according to Livy, greatly magnified . 
the king's lofs ; for he wrote that forty thoufand Syrians were 
killed upon the fpot, and five thoufand taken prifoners ($). 

(?) This city, called Heraclea Trachynia, Hood between the 
Sperchius and the Afopus, near the gulf of Zeiton, and about 
forty furlongs diftant from Thermopylae (6). 



(5) Liv. 1. 36. c. 19. (6) Strabo.l. 9.Thucyd. !. 5. 
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the utmoft difficulty that he made himfelf mafter of it. 
Heraclea was fortified by nature and art, and in a condition 
to make a long and vigorous defence. The conful having 
invefted the city on all fides, began to batter it night and 
day with a great number of warlike machines, which dif- 
charged mowers of darts and ftones on the befieged. The 
Italians on the other hand maintained their ports with 
inexpreffible courage, harafled the Romans with frequent 
fallies, fet fire to their engines, and by letting down iron 
hooks from the wall, rendered their battering rams, quite 
ufelefe. The aggreflbrs no fooner opened a breach by 
undermining the wall, but the belieged made vigorous fallies, 
keeping the Romans employed till their companions within 
repaired the breach. Thus they held out forty days againfr. • 
the incefTant attacks of the whole confular army. The 
great number of the befiegers leffened their fatigues ; but 
the befieged were employed night* and day, the whole ga- 
rifon being fcarce fafficient for the conftant defence of the 
place. The conful, being fenfible that the /Etolians could 
hardly be overcome with fatigues and watchings, refolved 
to give fome relaxation, but with a *view the more efFecl:u- 
ally to deceive them. He commanded a flop to be put to 
the attacks at twelve every night, and did not renew them 
till nine in the morning. The /Etolian-, being perfuaded 
that the R mans were as much exhaufled as themfelves, 
retired at the fame time, and did not return to the walls 
till they had refrefhed themfelves with fome hours reft. 
They continued this practice for fome time - s but the conful 
all on a fudden ordered Sempronius to attack the citadel at 
three in the morning, not doubting but the noife would 
draw all the garifon thither, Accordingly the iEtolians 
being waked, hattened to the caftle, and the Romans at the 
fame time aliaulted with great vigor the town, but were 
repulfed by the iEtolians in three fucceffive attacks. Aci- 
lius had ordered his legionaries to attack the town on all 
fides, except that which joined the fuburbs. There he had 
placed a ftrong detachment among the ruins of the demolifh- 
ed houfes, with orders not to ftir till they heard the fignah 
He imagined, that the befieged would draw off their men 
from that place, which was not attacked, to defend the 
others. And fo it happened, the befiegers left this place 
quite vsndd'ended^ which the conful perceiving, gave the 
fignal agreed on, and the legionaries mounted the wall with- 
out any oppofition. The befieged hearing a mout on the 
rampart believed the city was taken, and fled with great 

precipitation 
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precipitation to the citadel. Acilius fullered the city to be 
plundered, not fo much out of a fpirit of revenge, as to 
reward the foldiers, who had not as yet been allowed to 
plunder any of the cities they had taken. The pillaging of 
the city took them up from break of day till noon, when 
the conful marched againft the citadel, which, as it was 
not fufnciently flocked with provifions to maintain fuch a 
number of men, women, and children, as had fled thither 
for refuge, foon furrendered at difcretion. The /Etoiians 
threw themfelves upon the clemency of the Romans, and 
by way of preliminary delivered up into the conful's hands 
their leader Damocritus, who probably was fent to Rome, 
with the other captives of the conquered nations m . 

From Heraclea the conful marched to Lamia* a ftrong 
place fituated on a rock about feven miles diftant. The 
troops of king Philip had begun the fiege at the fame time 
that the Romans let down before Heraclea. As the two 
cities were near each other, and Lamia flood on an emi- 
nence, the Macedonians and Romans could difcover, each 
from their own camp, what progrefs was made in the 
other. Hence arofe an emulation between the two armies, 
which mould reduce their city firft. The works were 
carried on by both with the utmoft vigor ; but as the Ma- 
cedonians could not, according to their cuftom, undermine 
the walls, the city being placed on a rock, the Romans 
took Heraclea before the Macedonians had made any con- 
fiderable progrefs in the fiege of Lamia. Philip indeed did not 
at firft affift in perfon, being prevented by an indifpofition ; 
but he no fooner recovered, than he went to pay a vifit 
to Acilius, who *was then encamped at Thermopylae, and 
congratulated him on his victory. From the conful's camp 
Philip haftened to Lamia to purfue the fiege ; but he had 
not the fatisfacHon of taking the place, the Lamians chufing 
rather to fubmit to the Romans, in hopes of recovering 
their liberty, than to receive the Macedonian yoke n . 

Before Heraclea and Lamia were bene^ed, the Eto- 
iians had fent an embaflV to Antiochus then at Ephefus. 
Thoas, who was at the head of it, endeavoured, pmfuant 
to his inftru&ions, to engage the king to draw together his 
troops, and return into Europe. He reprefented, that if 
the war was not carried on with vhor in Greece, he would 
foon fee the Romans in the heart of his dominions. What 

he 



* Liv. ibid, c, 25, * Idem, ibid. c. 27. 
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he faid was not improbable, and therefore determined An- . 
tiochus to fend immediately into ^Etolia confiderable fums, 
and give orders for the affembling of his forces. Thoas 
he kept with him, who was very glad to continue at court, 
and there have an opportunity of preffing the king to fulfil 
his promifes. Thus the ^Etolians were wholly bent upon 
renewing the war before the taking of the two above-men- 
tioned cities ; but the reduction of fhefe abated their ardor, . 
and now nothing was talked of in their affemblies, but of 
concluding, a peace. They fen t embafladors to the conful 
to make propofals, but he received them with the air of a 
conqueror. " I have other bufinefs on my hands, faid he, 
" than to hear you ; go back to your diet at Hypata, 
" whither I will fend Valerius Flaccus to treat with you : 
" make your propofals to him, and in the mean time I. 
" grant you a ten days truce °." 

Valerius and the embafladors fet out together for 
Hypata, where the general aflembly was held. The diet 
fhewed him extraordinary honour ; held their feflions at 
his houfe, and ,to mew that they repofed an entire confi- 
dence in him, they defired him to inftru6t them in what 
manner they mould treat with the fenate. Our alliance, 
faid they, with the republic is very antient. By how many 
good offices have we fhewn our attachment to Rome ? 
Here Valerius flopped them, and defired they would not 
mention an alliance, which they had fo often broken. An 
humble fubmiffion, faid he, will have more effect on the 
conful and fenate, than a vain oftentation of your fervices. 
The diet feemed to pay a great regard to the whclefome 
advice of Valerius, and their deputies, putting on an air of 
humiliation, prefented themfelves before the conful. Phae- 
neas, who was their fpeaker, addreffing the conful in a 
mournful tone, began his fpeech by telling him, that all 
iEtolia, repenting her late conduct, threw herfelf on the 
honour and clemency of the Romans. The conful, with- 
out fuffering him to purfue his harangue, immediately 
replied ; you fay, iEtolia furrenders herfelf to the Romans ; 
if fo, deliver up the head of your nation, who was the 
author of your revolt ; put into my hands Menetas the 
Epirot, Amynander king of Athamania, and fuch of the 
Athamanians as have revolted from us, and taken fan&uary 
in iEtolia. While he was yet fpeaking, Phaeneas inter- 
rupting 



• Idem, ibid, c, 27. 
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rupting him, anfwered with a quite different air and tone of 
voice ; you demand more than we promifed ; we threw 
ourfelves upon your honour, but we did not deliver our- 
felves up to flavery. What you require is neither confident 
with the honour of the JEtolian nation, nor with the laws 
and cuftoms of Greece. What is that to me, replied 
Acilius haughtily, whether my demands are agreeable to 
your cuftoms and laws, or not ? They are agreeable to 
the will of the Romans, and that is enough. Phaeneas was 
offering to fpeak, when the conful rifing up, What, faid 
he, do you refufe to obey my orders, and plead your cuf- 
toms or laws with me ? Then turning to the lienors, he 
ordered them to bring in iron chains and collars, and threat- 
ened to put the embaffadors in irons that inftant, and treat 
them like rebels and traitors, unlefs they promifed to per-^ 
form what he required. The fight of the chains and the 
threats of the angry conful fo terrified them, that neither 
Phaeneas nor his collegues durft utter one word. Valerius, 
taking their part, defired the conful to remember that they 
were embaffadors, and confequently ought not to be 
treated with all the feverity, which their infincerity perhaps 
might deferve. This encouraged Phaeneas to reprefent to 
the conful in terms of great fubmiffion ; That neither he, 
nor the council of the apocleti who had fent him, could 
obey his orders, without the confent and approbation of 
the general affembly of the whole nation 5 he therefore 
entreated him to grant them a further truce for ten days, 
during which time he promifed to bring him a pofitive 
anfwer. Acilius heard him now with patience, and granted 
the fufpenfion of arms he required p. 

Upon the return of the embaffadors, and the report which 
they made of the fevere treatment they had met with, a 
general affembly was convened, to which all the cities of 
iEtolia fent their deputies. Thefe were fired with indigna- 
tion at the bare recital of the preliminaries propofed by the 
Romans, and all cried out, We are then reduced to 
flavery : Is the king of Athamania our fubjeel: ? Can we 
difpofe of him as we pleafe, and deliver him up to the Ro- 
mans ? Warm debates arofe, and the members of the coun- 
cil could neither agree with the praetor, nor among them- 
felves. On one fide the Romans were a formidable ene- 
my h but they had yet taken only two cities : on the other 

Antiochus 
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Antiochus was a wealthy prince, powerful by* fea and land* 
and a declared enemy to the Romans. While they were 
in this uncertainty, a thing happened which determined 
them to chufe the worft part. One Nicander, an active 
and buftling man, had gone from iEtolia to Ephefus, where 
Antiochus refided, and returned home in twelve days. 
He brought large fums of money with him from the king 
of Syria, and allured the diet, that early in the fpring all 
the forces of Syria would be fent to their affiftance. He 
added, that the king of Macedon was highly diffatisrled 
with the conduct of the Romans, and would not fail to 
join them, when a fair opportunity offered of revolting 
from his new allies. What he faid with relation to Philip 
had great appearance of truth, and therefore was of great 
weight with the affembly. Nicander on his return to 
Greece had been obliged to pafs between the Roman and 
Macedonian camps, and keeping as far as he could from 
the Roman fell upon an advanced guard of the Macedo- 
nians, by w T hom he was taken and carried to the king. 
The prifoner expected no good treatment from Philip^ and 
was under no fmall apprehenfion of being delivered up to 
the Romans. But, contrary to his expectation, he was 
received by the Macedonian in a very friendly manner, 
and even invited to fup with him. After the repaft the 
king ordered the reft of the company to withdraw, and 
then addreffed Nicander thus : " You are not in the power 
<c of an enemy, but of a friend, and therefore diveft your- 
<c felf of all fear. Are you not at lad fenfible, that the 
" iEtolians your countrymen are the authors of all our 
" misfortunes ? They firfr. brought the Romans into Greece, 
" and aflifted them in the reduction of my dominions. 

Then they grew weary of their new mailers^ and drew 
" drew Antiochus in thefe parts. However , I forget 

all that is paft, and will not infult you in your mifery. 
" Only let the diet at Hypata know, that it is high time 
<c for them to lay afide their hatred to me. As for you, 
* c Nicander, remember, that I now give you your n f e » and 
<c be grateful Accordingly Nicander acquainted the diet 
with the kind reception he had met with in Philip's camp 9 and 
the i-Etolians inferred from thence, that the king mioht be 
eafily drawn off from the Romans. This perfuafion," with 
the money which Nicander brought from Afia, and the re- 
ports 
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ports which h£ fpread, that Antiochus was ready to pafs 
into Europe at the head of a powerful army, made fuch 
impreflions on the afTembly, that all thoughts of peace va- 
nifhed, and nothing was now talked of but war. They 
refolved to draw all their forces to Naupa&us, and pre- 
ferve at all events that important city againft the return 
of Antiochus 1 ". 

Acilius on the other hand looked on the taking of 
Naupa&us as the mod fatal blow he could give the iEtolian 
nation, and therefore refolved to attempt it* In the firfk 
place he fent four thoufand men under the command of AppiuV 
Claudius to guard the roads through which the army was to 
oafs. The conful did not begin his march, till he had 
implored the afliftance of the gods, by offering a fblemn 
facrifice to Hercules on the top of mount Oeta ( QJ« 
Having thus Confecrated his departure by an a£r, of religion* 
he fet out at the head of his army, and met with no diffi- 
culties in his march, till he came to Corax (R), the higheft 
mountain of iEtolia, which he was obliged to climb over* 
with all the warlike machines and baggage of a numerous 
army. There great numbers of beafts of burden and many 
of the a foldiers were loft in the precipices. Not one fingle 
/Etolian appeared to difpute this dangerous pafTage with the 
conful, which might have been defended by an handful of 
men againft an army, how numerous foever. At length the 
Romans got over it, and arrived greatly fatigued before 
Naupa&us, which the conful immediately inverted- But as 
the iEtolians defended themfelves with incredible vigor and 
courage, the whole confular army was employed heie nioft 
part of the fummer, while Philip and the Actixms redu- 

duced 

* Liv. ibid. c. 30; 

(Q) Mount Oeta was dedicated to Hercules, there being an old 
tradition in the country, that this hero ended his life and labours 
there. One of the fummits of this mountain was called Pyra, 
that is a funeral pile, becaufe Hercules had there burnt himfelf, 
and was ever after reckoned among the gods. The fame of 
the place drew the conful to it, and before his departure he of- 
fered facrifices to the deity there woHhipped. 

fRJ According to Ptolemy this mountain lay between mounC 
Callidromus and mount PanaaiTus, Livy places it between Nau.- 
pa&us and Callipolis, 
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duced entire provinces. The former not only made himfelf 
mailer of Demetrias, but extended his conquefts to Dolopia, 
Aperantia, and Pentebia (S) ; and thus by degrees reco- 
vered all the places that had been taken from him \ 

But Flaminius, who refided at Chalcis (T), not being 
at all pleafed w ith the progrefc, which the conful fuffered 
Philip to make contrary to "the intereft of Rome, haftened 
to Naupa&us, which had already held out two months, 
but was reduced to great ftraits. On his arrival in the 
camp he was received by the conful, whom he abruptly 
addreffed thus ; Are you aware what prodigious pains you 
take to ruin the affairs of the republic ? Acilius furprized 
at thefe words, defired him to explain his meaning ; and 
then Flaminius told him, that ever lince his victory at 
Thermopylae he had fpent his whole time in taking two 
cities, while Philip had not contented himfelf with the take- 
ing of cities but had reduced whole nations. 66 You are 
" endeavouring, continued Flaminius, to leffen the power 
" of iEtolia, and at the fame time fuffer a far more dan- 

" gerous 

s Idem, ibid. Appian in Syriac. 99.. 1 Liv. 1. 36. c. 32. 

(S) Dolopia was part of Epirus, and bordered upon ThefTaly, 
near mount Pindus. Aperantia was another province of Epirus, 
lying near the fprings of the Achelous. Perrhsebia was properly 
the mountainous country about Olympus in Thelialy, extending 
from the" city of Atrax as far as Tempe fj). 

(T) Flaminius, after having conquered Philip, and fettled the 
affairs of Greece, was long kept in that country by his republic 
on account of his great ikill and addrefs in negotiations. He had 
no title,but neverthelefs was more refpecled than the confuls them- 
felves. When any differences arofe, the contending parties gene- 
rally had recourfe to Flaminius, referring the whole to his arbi- 
tration. He had chofe Chalcis for the ufual place of his refidence. 
That city owed its fafety to him ; for Acilius, when it furren- 
dered to him after the departure of Antiochus, was refolved to 
give it up to be plundered ; but Flaminius had intereft enough 
with the conful to appeafe his wrath, and fave both the lives and 
eltates of the inhabitants. From that time the Chalcidians carried 
their gratitude to excefs ; they built a temple, and inftituted a 
feitivai in his honour, putting him upon the fame level with Jupi- 
ter, Apollo, and Hercules (8). 



(7) Strabo, 1. 9. HeroJot. I. 7. ( %} Plat, in Flamin, 
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" gerous enemy to encreafe his beyond meafure : conficler 
" better the true intereft of Rome ; raife this troublcfome 
" fiege, leave Naupactus, and deliver Greece from im- 
<e pending flavery u . 

As the authority of Flaminius was great at Rome, and 
his reafoning very juft, Acilius was unwilling to difoblige 
him ; but on the other hand he ' confidered, that the railing 
of the fiege of a town, which had already held out two 
months, might reflect no fmall difhonour on his conduct, 
and therefore was fome time in fufpenfe, whether he mould 
follow the advice of Flaminius, or contrary to his opinion: 
purfue the fiege. But at length he yielded, Flaminius 
taking upon him to juftify his conduct to the fenate, and to 
perfuade the ^Etolians to make fome kind of fubmiflion. 
Accordingly he immediately (hewed himfelf to the befieged, 
who, running in crowds to the ramparts,implored his afliftance 
with mournful cries. Flaminius feemed at htft not to give ear 
to their entreaties, but as they redoubled their cries, be- 
feeching him, with tears in their eyes, to have companion 
on an unfortunate people, who fled to him for protection, 
he gave them to underftand, that they might fend deputies 
to confer with him. Hereupon Phaeneas and the chief 
men of the nation came out and threw themfelves proftrate 
at his feet. Flaminius feeing them in this humble poflure, 
" I will not infult you, faid he, in this condition, nor ag- 
" gravate your forrow with unreafonable reproaches. Your 
<c misfortunes are indeed affecting ; but I forewarned you 
<c of them, and you have the further mortification to 
cc know, that you have by your imprudent conduct brought 
<c them upon yourfelves. But as I am appointed by the 
<c gods to preferve Greece, your ingratitude mall not get 
u the better of my propenfion to mercy. Go, throw Acilius pre- 
" yourfelves at the conful's feet, and beg a fufpenfion of^ ailedu P on 
" arms, in order to fend embaffadors to Rome to n f us ^Hfe, 
<c negotiate a peace; I will intercede with the conful in the fiege of 
" your behalf." They followed the advice of Flaminius ; Naupaftus. 
embaffadors were fent to the Roman fenate, and Acilius, 
breaking up the fiege, marched his army back into Phocis w < 
The city of Naupactus muft have been reduced to great 
ftraits, fince the befieged fued fo earneftly for the protection 
of Flaminius. But, on the other hand, if Acilius had be- 
lieved he could carry it in a mort time, he would not 
D 2 have. 
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have let it flip out of his hands ; the whole flower of the 
iEtolian nation was Ihut up in the city, and the reducing 
of it would have made their fubmiflion more hearty and 
fincere. 

Acilius, being difengaged from this troublefome fiege, 
made the beft ufe he could of the fhort time he was to ftay 
in Greece. He gave audience to the embafladors of the 
Epirots, who came to excufe the fteps he had taken with 
regard to Antiochus. They had not indeed fent any troops 
to his afliftance, but were fufpe&ed to have fupplied him with 
money and provifions. The conful told them, that he was 
in doubt, whether he fhould call them friends or enemies, 
but that the fenate of Rome knew how to explain their 
myfterious and artful conduct However, he granted 
them a truce for three months, enjoining them to clear 
themfelves before the fenate. At Rome they were re- 
ceived very coldly ; but, as it did not appear that they had 
committed any hoftilities, the fenators chofe - rather to 
{hew them mercy, than to draw new enemies upon the re- 
public x . 

As for the iEtolian embafladors, the truce, which had been 
granted them, was near expiring, before they could obtain 
an audience of the fenate. They were, however, admit- 
ted at laft, and endeavoured to raife the compaflion of the 
fenate ; they gave a long, but modeft, account of the fer- 
vices they had rendered the republic, during their alliance 
with her, and begged, that in confideration of them the 
confcript fathers would forgive them their late conduct. 
Many queftions were put to them ; but the fenators ob- 
served, that, inftead of giving any pofitive and direct an- 
fwer, they had recourfe to fupplications and entreaties. This 
made them fufpecl: their fincerity. Wherefore they were 
ordered to withdraw ; and warm debates arofe among the 
fathers, fome being for granting them a peace, and others 
Hard condi- f° r purfuing the war. Some days were fpent in thefe dif- 
tions offered putes, and as the embafladors artfully declined giving fatis- 
b y^ e ^^ e facl:ory anfwers, the fenate long continued in fufpenk be- 
tas. 6 'tween peace and war. At laft the embafladors were told, 
that they muft chufe one of thefe two conditions, viz. 
either to fubmit to the will of the fenate, or to pay the 
republic a thoufand talents, and neither make war nor 

peace 
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peace with any other power, without the confent and ap- 
probation of Rome. The iEtolians had not fo much 
money ; and, on the other hand, if they implicitly fub- 
mitted to the will of the fenate, they wqre perfuaded, that 
Rome would not be contented with that which they were 
willing to grant. Wherefore they defired to know in what 
points, and how far, they were to fubmit to the will of 
the fenate. But they could have no certain anfwer, and 
therefore openly declared, that they would not confent to 
either of the conditions. So that the project of a peace 
was dropped, and the embafTadors ordered to leave Rome 
that very day, and Italy in a fortnight 

The iEtolians, upon the return of their embaffadors, 
finding, that there were no hopes left of concludifig a 
peace, thought it neceflary. to guard Naupactus againft a 
new attack. They were afraid, that Acilius, who conti- 
nued, in Greece, would again fit down before the place and 
carry it. Tq prevent this, they polled themfelves in the 
narrow paffes of mount Corax, in order to ftop his march. 
But this precaution only ferved to make the conful turn his 
arms againft another city, of no lefs importance than 
Naupactus. Lamia, after having been the laft year very 
near reduced by Philip, had fubmitted to Acilius upon very 
honourable terms, and was allowed its liberty. But while 
the conful was employed! in the fiege of Naupactus, that 
city declared anew againft the Romans. Acilius, finding 
it impracticable to make any new attempts upon Naupactus, 
fet out for Lamia, and appearing unexpectedly before the 
place, at break of day, ordered the walls to be fcaled on all 
fides ; but the inhabitants made a more vigorous defence than 
had been expected ; all ranks of people, even women and 
children, rah to the walls, an4 joined in defence of their 
country. Whereupon Acilius, defpairing to take the city 
by aflault, founded a retreat. The Romans returned tq 
their camp ; but the general told them, that he defigned to 
renew the aflault the next morning ; Don't expect, faid he 
to his troops, to return to the camp till the city is taken. 
Accordingly they renewed the attack with fuch vigor, Lamia take^, 
that the befieged, being tired out with the fatigues of the by the Ro* 
preceding day, were in a few hours overpowered, and the man8 » 
|>lace taken. After the reduction of Lamia the conful was 
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for returning to Naupa&us ; but in a council of war, 
which was held on that occafion, not one of the officers 
approved of lo hazardous an attempt. A fteep mountain 
covered the place, and the pafles were all guarded by 
numerous bodies of iEtolians. The conful therefore march- 
ed his troops with all pofiible expedition, his confulate being 
ready to expire, to Amphifia, a city of Locris, which had 
joined the ^Etolians (U). He did not attempt to take it 
by ftorm, but befieged it in form ; the befieged made a vi- 
gorous refinance, and held out, till news was brought to 
Acilius, that L. Cornelius Scipio, the brother of Scipio 
Africanus, was landed at Apollonia, and marching through 
Epirus and ThelTaly to take upon him the command of the 
army. The new conful brought with him an army of 
thirteen thoufand men, and the great Africanus ferved un- 
der him in quality of his lieutenant (W). Cornelius vifited 
all the coafts of Epirus quite to the Maliac gulf. From 
thence he fent to fummon Hypata, which was one of the 
moft confiderable cities of ThelTaly. But the inhabitants 
anfwering that they were not their, own matters, and that 
they could not fyrrender without the confent of the JEtolian 
diet, he turned towards, Amphifla, the citadel of , which 

Acilius 



(U) Amphifia was a city of the Lbcrians called Ozola?, fitua- 
ted near the territories of Crifla, diftant a hundred and twenty 
furlongs from Delphos. It was fo called, according to Paufanias, 
becaufe it was furrounded with mountains on all fides. Some 
modern geographers tell us, that it ftill retains the fame name ; 
but Le Noir calls it Lambina (9). 

(W) The confuls chofen for this year were L. Cornelius Scipio 
and C. Laslius, the firft the brother, the fecond the friend, of the 
great Scipio Africanus, Laslius, being reckoned the beft general, 
artfully propofed to his coliegue, that inftead of drawing lots, as 
was ufual, they fiiould leave the matter to the determination of 
the confcript fathers. L. Scipio knew not how to decline this 
offer ; but he defired time to confider of it, and then confulted 
his brother. Scipio Africanus defired him without any helitation 
to accept the propofal ; and when the fenate feemed unwilling to 
determine the afrair, he, to the great furprize of all, offered to 
ferve under his brother in quality of his lieutenant. There needed 
no other argument ; the fenate immediately amgned Afia to the 
two Scipios as their common province. 



(9) Herodot. I. 8. Strabo. 1. 9, Paufan. in Phociqs. 
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Acilius was befieging, having already taken the town. 
The conful encamped eight miles from the town, and was 
foon vifited by deputies ,from Athens, who came to pay 
their refpecls to him, and intercede for the jEtolians. They 
firft imparted the chief bufmefs, which they were come 
upon, to Scipio Africanus, remembering, that none of the 
nations conquered by him had ever repented putting their 
interefts into his hands. Scipio told them, that he would 
intercede for the -&tolians with a great deal of pleafure, and 
procure them the beft terms he" could. This raifed the 
expectations of that unhappy nation ; they immediately 
affembled a diet at Hypata, and fent deputies to the conful, 
not doubting, but Africanus would obtain favourable terms 
for them. But Cornelius, having conceived fome fort of 
jealoufy, in feeing that they all paid a greater deference to 
his brother than to himfelf, though vefted with the confular 
dignity? gave the embafladors the fame anfwer which the 
fenate had given before. He again infifted, that the JEto- 
lians Should either pay a thoufand talents, or implicitly 
fubmit to the will of the Romans. This unexpe&ed an- The iBtoli- 
fwer threw the whole nation into the utmcft confternation, * 
However, they fent new deputies to the two brothers truce. > 
jointly, begging, that they would either abate of the fum 
demanded, or at leaft that, if they fubmitted to the will of 
the conful, their lives in general fhould be faved. But 
Cornelius was inexorable, and would grant neither. Here- 
upon Echedemus, the chief of the Athenian embaffy, ad- 
vifed them to demand a fix months truce, and once more 
apply to the fenate. They followed his advice, and being 
backed in their requeft, both by Echedemus and Scipio 
s, Africanus, they obtained at length the truce they defired. 
The fame embaffadors who had been driven from Rome 
were fent back thither, and the fiege of the citadel of Am- 
phifia was raifed. Then Acilius, refigning up the command 
of the army to the new conful, left Greece, and returned to 
Rome. The -&tolians themfelves were not mor^e overjoy 5 d 
at this truce than Scipio Africanus, who was impatient to 
pafs over into Afia, and once more enter the lifts with 
Hannibal z . 

The confular army was fcarce withdrawn from Greece, 
when the Italians, forgetting the danger they had been in, 
took the field with a defign to reftore king Amynander, their 
D 4 - * friend 
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friend and ally, to his kingdom. This prince had fided 
with the vEtolians, and on that account had been driven 
out of his kingdom by Philip, whom the Romans had put 
in polTefiion of all the banimed king's dominions. They 
foon drove all the Macedonian garifons out of Athamania, 
and placed Amynander again on the throne of his anceftors. 
an- Sea ^ not content the re ^ s Italians, inftead of 
le teTdto- humbling themfelves to Rome, as Amynander did, for dif- 
es of Phi- poffefling Philip of the dominions which had been allotted 
Fautnce 1 t0 ^ m ^ ^ re P UDUC ' P urui ed their conquefts, and 
^ ! R^ e# entering Amphilochia, a province of Epirus, formerly fub- 
' jecl: to them, but now under the protection of Rome, re- 
conquered almoft the whole country. From thence they 
advanced to Aperantia, which had like wife belonged to them, 
and recovered it. Having now retaken what they had loft 
during the war, they fell upon Dolopia, a country which 
had always belonged to the kings of Macedon, and to 
which they could lay no claim. The Dolopians were 
eafijy prevailed upon to make off the Macedonian yoke, and 
fubrnit to the iEtolians. AU thefe concjuefts were fo many 
infults offered to the republic, in the perfon of a king, who 
was joined in alliance with Rome, and had rendered her 
eminent fervices during the late war. Thus the ^Etolians 
employed the time which they had been allowed to negoti- 
ate a peace, and to appeafe, by their fubmiflion, the Wrath 
of the fovereign republic. 

However, when they heard that the fenate, upon an 
embafTy from Amynander, had confirmed him in the poffef- 
fion of his dominions, theyrefolved at laft to apply to the 
fenate not only for a peace, but for their confent to hold 
the provinces which they had lately reduced, hoping the 
republic would be no lefs favourable to them, than {he had 
s he!r infm- been to their ally Amynander. Their embaffadors arrived 

Mate" 1 ? Fulvius Nobilior and Cn f Manlius Vulfo, and before the 
news of the famous victory at Magnefia had reached Italy. 
Wherefore, the better to fucceed in their negotiations, they 
fpread a report, that the two Scipios had been made prifoners 
by Antiochus at a conference, and that the Roman army 
Was entirely defeated. Being queftioned about their intel- 
ligence, they pretended to have received the account from 
fome perfons of their nation in the confuFs camp, and put- 
ting on an air of confidence, they feemed rather to de- 
mand than beg a peace. But thefe bad appearances did 

;. .... . . . - .... >, ., : . m 
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not abate the pride of the fenate, or bring them to fhew 
any indulgence to yEtolia : the embaffadors were difmiiTed, 
and ordered not to return without the exprefs confent of the 
generals, whom the republic mould fend to carry on the 
war in their country a . 

The confuls having drawn lots for their provinces, 
Greece fell to M. Fulvius Nobilior, who immediately fet 
out, and landing at Apollonia, a city of Macedon near 
the borders of Epirus, affembled there a council of the Epi- 
rots, to deliberate on the operations of the campaign. Thefe 
advifed him to begin with the fiege of Ambracia (X) ? which 
Would open him a way into the very heart of JEtolia. 
Herein they confulted their own intereft ; for Ambracia Ambracia 
belonged formerly to the Epirots, and was now to be reftored befieged by 
to them. However, Fulyius followed their advice, and, crolT- the Roman * 
jng Epirus, fat down before Ambracia. He no fooner faw 
the town, and obferved its fituation, but he concluded that 
it would be no eafy matter to reduce it. It was defended 
on one fide by a great river (Y), on the other by fleep 
and craggy hills, and furrounded with a high and thick wall 
above three miles in compafs. The conful began the fiege 
by forming two camps feparated by die river, but with a 
communication between them j the Epirots were pofted in 
one 5 and the Romans the other. Then he threw up two 
lines, one of circumvaliation, and the other of contraval- 
Jation, and built over-againft the citadel, which flood on a 
hill, a wooden tower in the form of a caftle. When the 
^tolians underftood, that Fulvius had begun the fiege of 
Ambracia, they affembled all their troops, and marched to 
the relief of a place, which was a key to their dominions. 
They appointed Stratos-, a city of Acarnania on the banks 

of 

3 Val. Antias apud Liv. 37. 

(X) Ambracia was formerly one of the mod confiderable cities 
of Epirus. It flood at the bottom of the Ambracian bay, upon 
the river Ara&hus, at a fmall diftaftce from the fea. The fituation 
of Arba in upper Albania agrees with that of this antient city 
(10). 

(Y) The city of Ambracia flood on the Aradhus, which Livy 
here calls Arethon. Le Noir tells us, that the natives call this 
river SpagmagmurifL 
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of the Achelous, for the place of the general rendezvous, 
In a council of war, which was held there, Nicander the 
praetor and moft of the officers were at .firft for attacking 
the Romans. But being afterwards informed, that though 
the camp was fortified, the works round the place were 
not fmifhed, it was thought more advifeable to throw troops 
into the city, and ftrengthen the garifon. Eupolemus, a 
man of great refolution, took upon him to perform this, and 
fucceeded in the attempt, entering Ambracia at the head of a 
thoufand iEtolians, where the lines were not finimed. As 
for Nicander, he marched againft the Epirots,' with a de « 
fign to attack them in their camp ; but, finding them 
ftrongly entrenched, he thought the attack would prove too 
dangerous, and therefore led his army into Acarnania, and 
laid wafte the whole country. In the mean time, the Ro- 
mans and Epirots began to batter the place. The conful 
ordered five attacks to be made at the fame time, three on 
the fide of Pyrrheum, a fmall fortrefs without the city, 
one over-againff. the temple of i*£fculapius, and another on 
the fide of the citadel. The rams Ihook the walls on all 
fides, and the Romans, from their" moveable towers pulled 
down the battlements with a 1 kind of fcythes, which they 
fattened to long beams. This did not at all difhearten the 
iEtolians, who were night and day on the walls, and inde- 
fatigable in preventing the ill effects of the rams and fcythes; 
As to the former, they invented a kind of pullies, by which 
they let down beams, large flones, and lumps of lead up- 
on the rams, as they were in motion, and thereby deadened 
their ftrokes, They guarded themfelves againft the fcythes 
by pulling the beams, to which they were faftened, into 
the city with large hooks contrived for that purpofe b . 

While Fulvius was thus carrying on the fiege, Nicander, 
after having pillaged Acarnania, returned to Stratos, and 
from thence detached five hundred men to reinforce the ga- 
rifon of the befieged city. Thefe got fafe in under the 
conduct of one Nicodemus, with whom Nicander agreed 
to attack the Roman camp at a time appointed, not 
doubting, but, if the garifon within and the army without 
fell upon them at the fame time, and in the night, the Ro- 
jmans might be obliged to abandon their camp, and retire 
from before the city. Nicodemus narrowly watched the 
time in which he was ordered tofally, and at the hour ap- 
pointed, 
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• pointed, though Nicander did not appear, marched out at 
the head of the garifon, armed with fire-brands and torches. 
The Roman centries were not a little furprized at this fight, 
and running to wake their companions fpread the alarm 
over the whole camp. The legionaries marched in whole 
bodies, as they happened to meet, to repulfe the enemy, 
whom they engaged in the three different places, where the 
attacks were made on the fide of Pyrrheum. Two of the 
enemy's bodies were driven back, but the third, com- 
manded by two iEtolian generals, maintained their ground, 
made a great flaughter of the Romans, fet fire to their tents, 
and then, not finding themfelves feconded by Nicander, re- 
tired in good order into the city. If Nicander had at the fame 
time attacked the Romans, as he agreed to do, the fiegc 
would have been probably raifed ; but he did not lend the 
befieged the leaft afliftance, which fome afcribe to timorouf- 
nefs, while others tell us, that he was obliged to march his 
army that very night againft Perfes, who had invaded Dolo- 
pia c . • ■ 

Nicander had fo much to do elfewhere, that he could 
not bring any relief to the befieged. On one hand Perfes 
was to ^be driven out of Dolopia ; and oh the other the 
coafts of iEtolia were to be defended from the ravages of 
Pleuratus, king of Illyricum, who aflifled the Romans with 
a numerous fleet, and committed great devaluations in the 
i^tolian territories. The befieged being thus abandoned, 
and without any hopes of fuccours, did not, however, 
defpond, but defended themfelves with incredible vigor and 
refolution. The Romans had no fooner made a breach in 
the wall, but it was repaired, and a new wall built up be- 
hind it. The conful therefore altered his meafures, and 
inftead of making breaches with the ram, began to under- 
mine the wall in hopes of throwing down great part of it 
at once, and entering the city before the befieged could 
have time to build a new wall. The miners* began the 
work, and being covered were not obferved by the garifon, 
till the heaps of earth that were brought out of the mine 
gave them the alarm. They began then to countermine, 
and having dug a trench of the depth they fuppofed the 
mine to be, they carried it along the wall' where they 
heard the ftrokes of the pick-axes of the Romans. In a 
few hours they came to that part of the wall which the 

Romans 
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Romans had fapped, and fupported with wooden prop?. 
When the two mines met, a battle enfued under-ground, 
firft with pick-axes and fpades, and then with fwords and 
fpears. 3But this attack did not laft long, each party majdng 
themfelves a kind of rampart with the loofe earth. But the 
4itolians, in order to drive the enemy quite out of the 
mine, invented a machine, which they brought to the; 
place where the two mines met. This was an hollow velfel 
with an iron bottom, bored through in many places, and 
armed with fpikes at proper diftances to prevent the enemy 
from approaching it. This veffel they filled with feathers,which 
they fet on fire, and with bellows driving the fmoke on the 
befiegers, obliged them to leave the mine, through fear of 
being fuffocated, and interrupt the work ; which inter- 
ruption they made ufe of to repair the foundations of the 
walls d . 

This vigorous refinance did not raife the courage of the 
^tolians in general j they knew, that by the gallant be- 
haviour of their countrymen the taking ^of Ambracia was 
only delayed ; on the other hand, their dominions were, 
attacked by the Macedonians, Illyrians, and Achaeans, 
and to refill fo many enemies at once feemed impoffible. 
The praetor therefore thought it neceffary to afferiible the 
diet, that the heads of the nation might confult together 
about the meafures that were moft proper in the prefent 
poflure of affairs. The members of the aflembly were all 
unanimous, that a peace ought to be procured upon any 
tolerable terms. Our dependence, faid they, was on Anti- 
ochus ; but, now that he is confined to the other fide ol 
jnount Taurus, we can expect no affiftance from him ; lei 
us then in time avert (he evils which threaten, after hi; 
ruin, to overwhelm" us. Accordingly a refolution wa: 
taken to fend Phaeneas and Damoteles to the conful wkl 
full power to conclude a peace. Fulvius received them wit! 
haughtinefs, but did not reject their requeft. The preli 
minaries he infixed upon were, ift, that they [hould la] 
•down their arms 2dly, that they Ihould deliver up to hin 
all the horfes of their army ; 3dly, that they mould pay t< 
the republic a thoufand talents, one. half upon the fpot, am 
the other at different payments. Thefe conditions feeme 
fo hard, that the embaffadors begged leave to return an 
iconfult the diet before they accepted them., Upon thei 
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return they were checked by the aflembly for leaving the 
conful without figning the articles. We muft have a peace 3 
they all cried out, good or bad, conclude it therefore with- 
out giving Fulvius time to reflect They therefore imme- 
diately fet out again for the Roman camp, but on the road 
were furrounded and taken prifoners by a party of Acarna* 
jiians, who carried them to Tyrrheum a city of Acarnania, 
Fulvius, being informed of what had happened, ordered 
the Acarnanians to fet them at liberty ; and in the mean 
time, as he was defirous to fettle Mtolm in peace before his 
authority was expired, he gave ear to the interceffions of 
the Athenians, Rhodians, and of king Amynander, in 
behalf of the Ambracians. As Amynander had great in- 
tereft in Ambracia, having long refuted there, the conful 
made ufe of him to perfuade the inhabitants to capitulate, 
which he did very dexteroufly, prevailing upon them to fur- 
render on the following terms ; that the Mtolim garifon Ambracia 
(hould have leave to march out of the city; that the in- capitulates, 
habitants fhould pay five hundred talents, two hundred down, 
and the reft at fix equal payments ; that they mould deliver 
op to the conful all the prifoners and deferters that were in 
the citj, Thefe articles were agreed to by the Ambracians, 
and approved of by the iEtolian diet. Ambracia opened her 
gates to the conful, and prefented him with a crown of 
gold, and many fine ftatues and pictures, whereof there 
were great numbers in that city, which Pyrrhus had made 
his capital and inriched it with many valuable monu- 
ments e . 

After the furrender of Ambracia, Fulvius entering 
$stolia encamped at Argi, the capital of Amphilochia, then 
fubject to the iEtolians, who had reduced all that province. 
There Phseneas and Damoteles, being fet at liberty, ac- 
quainted him, that the ^Etolian diet accepted the conditions 
which he had offered them. Nothing now remained but to 
get them ratified by the fenate, and for this purpofe Phaeneas 
and Nicander fet out attended by the embaffadors of Athens 
and Rhodes, who went to intercede for them with the 
fenate. In the mean time, the conful granted the iEtolians 
a truce, and retired to the ifiand of Cephalenia. When 
"the embaffadors arrived at Rome, they found both the 
fenate and people highly exafperated againft the JEtolian 
nation. Philip of Macedon had reprefented to the fenate, 

•and 
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and magnified, the ravages they had committed in his ter- I 
ritories, while he was in alliance with Rome, and bitterly j; 
complained of them for unjuftly detaining from him Dolo- j 
pia, Athamania, and Amphilochia. His complaints were j 
of fuch weight with the fenate, that the embafladors were [. 
even refufed an audience. But the Athenian deputies were 
received very favourably, and the fpeech which Damis, j.' 
who was at the head of them, made in favour of that un- 
happy nation, greatly abated the anger of the confcript j' 
fathers. The good offices of Valerius iikewife, who ac- • 
companied the iEtolian embafTadors, did not a little contri- 
bute towards appeafing the clamours which were every- 
where heard againft this reftlefs people, and artfully fomented ■ 
by the Macedonian deputies. Caius Valerius was brother 
to the conful Fulvius, and the fon of Laevinus, who con- 
cluded the firft treaty of alliance between Rome and 
jEtolia. This Valerius remembered, and ufed his utmoft 
endeavours to procure them a favourable reception. But 
neverthelefs Phseneas and Nicander were kept a long time 
in a painful uncertainty, whether they fhould obtain a 
A peace con- peace or not. At length, by the affiduous and joint appli- 
twecn the ca ^ on °f tne Rhodians, Athenians, and Valerius, a, peace 
./Btolians was concluded. The only terms they could obtain were 
aad Romans, t ne following; ift, The majefty of the Roman people ; 
fhall be revered in all iEtolia 2dly, iEtolia fhall not fuffer 
the armies of fuch as are at war with Rome to pafs thro' 
her territories, and the enemies of Rome mail be Iikewife 
enemies of iEtolia ; 3dly, She fhall in the fpace of an 
hundred days put into the hands of the magiftrates of 
Corey ra all the prifoners and deferters fhe has, whether of 
the Romans or their allies, except fuch as have been taken 
twice, or during her alliance with Rome ; 4thly, the iEto- 
lians fhall pay down in ready money to the Roman general 
in iEtolia two hundred Euboic talents of the fame value as 
the Athenian talents, and engage to pay fifty talents more 
within the fix years following ; 5thly, They fhall put into 
the hands of the conful forty fuch hoftages as he fhall chufe, 
none of which fhall be under twelve, or above forty, years 
of age ; the prastor, the general of the horfe, and fuch as 
have been already hoftages at Rome, are excepted out of 
this number ; 6thly, iEtolia fhall renounce all pretenfions 
to the cities and territories which the Romans have con- 
quered fmce the confulate of Flaminius, though thofe cities 
and territories had formerly belonged to the iEtolians ; 7 thly. 
The city of Oenias and its diitridt fhall continue fubjeft to I 
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the Acarnanians ; 8thly, Cephalenia fhall not be included 
in this treaty f . 

From thefe articles we may judge, how far the -/Etolian How treatc<J 
republic was abridged of her antient liberties by this peace, by the Ro- 
However, after the conqueft of Macedon by Paulus Man- mans after 
lius, they were reduced to a much worfe condition. For jJ'iSSwdoi 
not only thofe among them, who had openly declared for 
Perfes, but fuch as were only fufpected to have favoured 
him in their hearts, were fent to Rome in order to clear 
themfelves before the fenate. There they were detained, 
and never afterwards fufTered to return into their native 
country. Five hundred and fifty of the chief men of the 
nation were barbaroufly affaffinated by the partifans of 
Rome, for no other crime but that of being fufpe&ed to 
wi(h well to Perfes. The ^Etolians appeared before Paulus 
iEmilius in mourning habits, and made loud complaints of 
fuch inhuman treatment, but could obtain no redrefs ; najr 
the ten commiflioners, who had been fent by the fenate to 
fettle the affairs of Greece, enacled a decree, declaring, 
that thofe who were killed had furTered juftly, fince it ap- 
peared to them that they had favoured the Macedonian 
party. From this time thofe only were raifed to the chief 
honours &nd employments in the ^tolian republic, who 
were known to prefer the intereft of Rome to that of their 
country. And as thefe alone were countenanced by the 
fovereigri republic, all the magiftrates of ^Etolia were her 
creatures, and mere tools of the Roman fenate. In this 
flate of fervile fubjeclion they continued till the deftru£tion 
of Corinth, and diflblution of the Achaean league, when 
iEtolia, with, the other free ftates of Greece, was reduced 
to a Roman province, commonly called the province of 
Achaia, Neverthelefs each flate and city was governed by 
its own laws, under the fuperintendency of the praetor, 
whom Rome fent annually to Achaia. The whole nation 
paid a certain tribute, and the rich were forbidden to poflefs 
lands any-where, but in their own country s. 

In this ilate, with little alteration, iEtolia continued un- 
der the emperors, till the reign of Conftantine the Great, 
who, in his new partition of the provinces of the empire, 
divided the weftern parts of Greece from the reft, calling 
them new Epirus, and fubjeding the whole country to 
the Praefedus Praetorio for Illyricum. Under the fucceifors 
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of Conftantine Greece was parcelled out into feveral prin- 
cipalities, efpecially after the the taking of Conftantinople 
by the weftern princes* At that time Theodorus Angelus, 
a noble Grecian of the imperial family, feized on J&tolia 
and Epirus ; the former he left to Michael his fon, who 
maintained it againft Michael Palaeologus, the firft emperor 
of the Greeks after the expulfion of the Latines. Charles, 
the laft prince of this family, dying in 1430, without lawful 
iffue, bequeathed the laft jEtolia to his brother's fon named 
alfo Charles, and Acarnania to his natural fons Memnon, 
Turnus, and Hercules. But great difputes arifing about 
this divifion, Amurath II. after the reduction of Theffalo- 
nica, laid hold of fo favourable an opportunity, and drove 
them all out in 1432. The Mohammedans were afterwards 
difpoffeffed of this country by the famous prince of Epirus, 
George Caftriot, commonly called Scanderbeg, who with 
.a fmall army oppofed the whole power of the Ottoman em- 
pire, having defeated thofe barbarians in twenty- two pitched 
battles, as we mall relate at length in a more proper place. 
This hero at his death left great part of ^Btolia to the Vene- 
tians 1 but they not being able to make head againft fuch 
a mighty power, the whole country was foon reduced by 
Mohammed II. whofe fucceflbrs hold it to this day. 

SECT. Ill, 

The Hiftory of Athens, from the Achsean 
league, to the prefent time. 

THE Athenians, having recovered their antient liber- 
ty by means of the brave Aratus, in the manner we 
have related elfewhere h , were foon obliged to implore the 
affiftance of a more powerful protector, to maintain their: 
freedom againft Philip of Macedon, a prince, who feemed 
to have inherited the ambition of the firft Philip, and the 
bravery of Alexander. This warlike monarch had formed 
a defign of fubjecting all Greece, and afterwards extending 
his conquefts into Italy. In profecution of this fcheme, he 
made ufe of the following pretence to carry the war into 

Attics 
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Attica. Two young Acarnanians* who happened to be at 
Athens while the inhabitants were celebrating the myfteries 
of Ceres (Z), had entered the temple of the goddefs with 

the 



(Z) The feftival of Ceres was the moft celebrated ..and myfte* 
rious folemnity of any in Greece, whence it is often called by way 
Of eminence the myfteries. the Sicilians claimed, the glory of 
having firft inftituted this folemri worfhip, pretending, that they 
had been inftru&ed by Ceres herfelf in the fefcret ceremonies^ 
Which were performed on this otcafioh. This goddefs, according 
to the tradition of the country, taught them the art of cultivating 
the earth, and united them in focieties to live under the influence 
of the wife laws which me had given them. Whence twice a 
a year they renewed tha remembrance of thefe fignal benefits^ 
worfhipping alternately the mother and her daughter Proferpine j 
the former ih the firft fet\i-time, and the latter in the harveft. 
After the example of th^ Sicilians the inhabitants of Attica, whd 
had been likewife inriched with the gifts of Ceres, fignalized 
their gratitude to this goddefs, by inftituting three feftivals in her 
honour. 

Of thefe the firft was called Proerofia, becaufe it preceded the 
ploughirsg-time and the feed time. On this oceafion the Athe- 
nians, who celebrated this feftival in the name of all the Greeks^ 
offered a great many victims in hopes of obtaining a plentiful 
harVeft. 

The fecortd feftival was called Thefmophoria, this word alluding 
to the worfhip which was paid Ceres as a law-giver. Plutarch, 
Diodorus Siculus, and after them Theodoret, tell us, that the 
fame ceremonies were performed On this oceafion in hoaour of 
Ceres, as were practifed by the Egyptians in the myfteries of Ifis: 
The celebration of this feftival lafted five days, and each day 
the women of the ten tribes, of which the republic of Athens 
confifted, chofe one from among themfelves to prefide over the 
ceremonies that were praclifed at this folemnity. The victims 
were offered by a prieft, who officiated with a crown on his head i 
whence he was called Stephanopho'ros. Such women, as had had 
three talents to their portion, were intitled to demand of their 
hufbands the neceffary fums for the expences of the facrifices 5 
every one being obliged to contribute to them according to their 
ability. 

All the woman that Were to aflift at the ceremonies being 
affembled in one place, they went in procelfion from Athens to 
Eleufis, a fmall city in that neighbourhood, fmging hymns in ho- 
nour of the goddefs, and carrying the books, which contained 
the fecret myfteries of the folemnity, and .the laws, for which 

Attica 
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the croud. As it was not lawful for any perfon to aflift 
at thofe myfteries, without being initiated, the Acarnanians, 

whd 



Attica was indebted to Ceres. But this depofitutn was intrufted 
with fuch only as were of an unblemilhed character and famous for 
their virtue. A certain number of young women were brought 
up at the expence of. the public, and with all imaginable care, in 
order to be employed in this office and in the other ceremonies 
performed at Eleufis. Thefe wer,e always kept confined in the 
Thefmophorion, a public building in Athens, appropriated for 
that ufe, and narrowly watched by perfons fet over them to guard 
their virtue. However, when they arrived at Eleufis, they pre- 
pared themfelves for the offices of their priefthoed, by palling a 
whole day, at the feet of the ftatue of Ceres, in falling and 
prayer. This feverity ended in a kind of comedy ; for as Ceres 
had laughed at the light of an old wQman, who infulted her, fo 
the young virgins endeavoured by innocent jokes to ftir up one 
another to laughter. The. following days were fpent in luftra- 
tions and facrifices, from which the men were not excluded 5 even 
the prifoners, who were initiated in the myfteries of Ceres, and 
not yet convicted of any crime, were indulged their liberty during 
the five days of the folemnity, that they might join in taofe re- 
ligious practices. 

The third feftival inftituted in honour of Ceres, was deemed 
the moll holy and folemn, being called the myfteries. It is faid by 
fome to have been inftituted by Ceres herfelf, after having fup- 
^Hed the Athenians with corn in a time of famine 5 others afcribe 
the institution of it to king Erettheus, and fome to Mufaeus 
the father of Eumolpus, or to Eumolpus himfelf. The temple 
'of Eleufis was the place where all thofe met who were admitted 
to thefe myfterious ceremonies ; and thither the Greeks flocked 
from all parts about the month of Auguft, the temple as Strabo 
informs us, being capable of holding an immenfe multitude. 
None were admitted to celebrate the great myfteries, till they 
had been purified at the leffer, which were ufed as preparative 
for the greater. The manner of the purification was as follows : 
After having kept themfelves chafte and unpolluted nine days, they 
offered facrifices and prayers with crowns and garlands on their 
heads, and the fkin of a victim facrificed to Jupiter under their 
feet. About a year after, having facrificed a fow to Ceres, they 
were admitted to the greater myfteries, but not fuffered to enter 
the fan&uary till five years after, affifting in the mean time at 
the facred ceremonies, only in the porch of the temple. When 
the years of probation were expired, the fecret rites, fome few 

excepted, 
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who had not been admitted with the ufual ceremonies, be- 
ing difcovered by their language to be ftrangers, were car-. 

ried 



excepted, which were referved for the priefts alone, were frankly 
revealed to them ; whence they changed the name of Muftai, 
that is, perfons initiated for that of Epoptai, or eye-witneffes. The 
manner of the initiation was thus : the candidates were admitted 
by night into the temple, wearing crowns of myrtle on their 
heads. At their entering the facred place, they purified them- 
felves by warning their hands in holy water ; and at the fame 
time were told, that the external cleannefs of the body would 
not be accepted by the deity of the place, unlefs attended by 
the internal cleannefs of an undefiled mind. After this the holy 
myfteries were read to them, the prieft who initiated them, 
having firft afked them, whether they had performed all the 
conditions religion required. To thefe queftions they returned 
anfwers in a fet form, and then were led by the prieft into the 
moll holy part of the temple, a place of darknefs and horror. 
Then all on a fudden.a ftrong light darted in upon them, and dif- 
covered a ftatue of Ceres, richly adorned, and a very indecent 
figure called Myllos, The light foon difappeared, and then a 
terribly noife was heard like thunder ; lire fell down like lighten- 
ing, and dreadful monfters appeared, which by the glimmering 
light of continual flames of fire ftruck the trembling fpe&ators 
with great terror. Neither could they recover themfelves from 
their fright, till they were ihewn an agreeable meadow, which 
was walled in behind the temple. Laftly, the prieft, who at- 
tended at the initiation, and was therefore called Hierophantes, 
or revealer of holy things, took his leave of the initiated, with 
exhorting them to the practice of virtue. The Hierophantes was 
by birth an Athenian, and of the family of the Eumolpidas. As 
he was the chief prieft, and held his office for life, he was oblig- 
ed to perpetual chaftity, and forbidden even luftful defires. His 
name was fo venerable, that it was not even mentioned in the 
,prefence of the profane, that is, of fuch as were not initiated. 
He had three afiiftants, the firft of which was called from his 
office Dadoucho"?, or torch-bearer ; the fecond was ftiled the fa- 
cred herald ; and it was his province to forbid on pain of death 
fuch as were not initiated, or were confcious of any crime, to 
enter the temple ; the third miniftered at the altar, imploring the 
protection of the gods. The fuperintendant over thefe myfteries 
was ftiled king ; and it was his duty to offer prayers and facri- 
,fices, to fee that no indecency or irregularity was committed 
and, after the celebration of the myfteries, to affemble the fenate, 

he 
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ried before the ehief prieft, and by him fentenced to die, 
though it was well known, that they had offended purely 

out 



he being one of the archons, and to take cognizance of all offend- 
ers in this kind. The king had four affiftants under him called 
Epimektai, who were elefted by the people, one out of the fa- 
mily of the Eumolpidae, another out of the Cryces, and the re- 
maining two out of the families of other citizens. 

This feilival began on the fifteenth, and ended on the twenty- 
thi.d day of the month Boedromion ; during which time it was 
unlawful to arreft any perfon, or prefent any petition, and thofe 
who were found guilty of fuch pradlifes, were, according tofome, 
lined a thoufand drachma^, and, according toothers, put to death. 
2f any woman rode to EleufiS in a chariot, me was obliged to 
pay fix thoufand drachmas. The end of this law, which was 
enacted by Lycurgus, was to prevent all odious diftin&ions be- 
tween the rich and the poor. 

The different mews, with which the fpe&ators were entertain- 
ed each day of the feaft, where fymbolical reprefentations of 
the travels of Ceres, and the chief intidents of her life. In this 
confined the external pomp of the feftival. The reft was an 
impenetrable myftery, which the Hierophantes difcoverfd only 
to the initiated, after having bound them to inviolableTecrecy 
by the moft dreadful oaths. Whoever was convicted of divulge- 
ing thefe myfteries, or any part of them, became the public curft 
of the people, was excluded all civil fociety, and avoided ever 
by his neareit relations, who were afraid to live with him undei 
the fame roof. But the ordinary punimment for fuch a crinu 
was immediate death. If any perfon, not lawfully initiated, di< 
font, through ignorance or miftake, chance to be prefent at thi 
myfterious rites, he was to be put to death. Perfons of bot! 
fexes and all ages were initiated, the neglect of this ceremon 
being looked upon as a crime of a very heinous nature ; info 
much, that it was one of the chief articles of impeachment a 
gainft Socrates. However, fuch as were convicted of any crime 
or had even involuntarily committed murder, were debarred froi 
thefe myfteries. 

If the teftimony of profane authors may be admitted, thel 
afiemblies were fchools of virtue and purity. Tully gives a vei 
favourable account of them, faying, that men were there taugl 
the art of living well, and confirmed in the hopes of a betti 
life (ii). Other writers call thofe initiations a more ftrift ei 
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out of ignorance, The Acarnanjan nation refented this in- 
human fentence, and made bitter complaints of it to the 
king of Macedon, with whom they were then joined in 
alliance. Philip, without demanding any fatisfaction, pro^ 
claimed war againft Athens, and fent a body of troops to 
join the Acarnanians and lay waire Attica, Achaia, Lace- 
djemon^ and Corinth had entered into an alliance with 
Philip 3 and Athens was no* ways in a condition to makp 
head againft fo many enemies at once. She refolved there- 
fore to have recourfe to Rome, and by a folemn emlafty 
implore the protection of that powerful republic. The 
Romans were already well known at Athens, and had been 
honoured there many years before with 'particular marks of 
diftin£tion. In the confullhip of Sp t Carvilius and Fa- 



kement than ordinary to live according to the laws of equity, 
as they were dictated by the goddefs. On the other hand, the 
fathers of the church tell us, that the Pagans under the venerable 
names of myfteries confecrated proftitutions, and other more 
heinous' crimes, and call the affemblies of Ceres fchools of 
abominations and debaucheries. Perhaps thefe ceremonies were 
at firft fuch as the profane writers reprefent them to have been, 
but afterwards came by degrees to degenerate into libertinifni 
and licentioufnefs, which gave the fathers occafion to exclaim 
againft them. They were celebrated by the Athenians every 
fifth year at Eleufis, and from thence translated to Rome by the 
emperor Adrian, and never totally abqliflied till the reign of 
Theodofius the elder. 

This is the general account vyhich the antients have given us 
of the myfteries of Ceres." The refpeel, with which they were" 
prepoffeffed in favour ©f thefe myfteries, did not permit them to 
be more particular. 

The Ceres of the Greeks wa% according to Sir Ifaac (12) New- 
ton, a woman of Sicily, who came into Attica, and taught Trip- 
tolemus, the fon of Celeus king of Eleufis, t;o. fow corn, about 
the thirtieth year of king David's reign, or the year before Chrift 
1030, (he died, and was deified for this benefaction about the 
year before Chrift 1007, by Celeus and Eumolpus, who inftituted 
the Eleufma facra with Egyptian ceremonies, and erected a f^g 
pulchre or temple, to her in Eleufis, 



(12) Chronol, p, 15, 17, 1$. 134— 13& 
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bins Verrucofus, thirty two years before the sera we arc 
now fpeaking of, Rome had fent embaffadors to Athens, and 
fever al other free ftates of Greece, to make them fenfible of 
the happinefs which fne had procured them by humbling the 
IHyrians, who with frequent piracies infefted their coafts. 
The year before Cn. Fulvius Centumalus had forced the 
IHyrians to fubmit to a peace upon very hard conditions ; 
one of which was, that they mould not fufFer above three 
of their mips of war at a time to fail beyond the city of 
Lyffus, which flood on the confines of Illyricum and Ma- 
cedon, near the mouth of the river Drilon. This article 
was fo agreeable to the Athenians, that they not only re- 
ceived the embaffadors with great demonftrations of kind-, 
nefs, but from that time admitted the Romans in general 
to partake of the myfteries of Eleufis, (A), and of all the 
privileges which the citizens of Athens enjoyed. They did 
not therefore doubt in the leaft, but their embaffadors would 
meet with a favourable reception, and obtain fpeedy fuc- 
cours againfr. an enemy, whofe views could not be unknown 
at Rome. Neither were they difappointed in their expecta- 
tion ; their embaffadors were treated with great diftinclion, 
and affured, that a confular army mould be fent without de- 
lay to their affiftance \ 
'The Athe- J N the mean time, the Macedonians and Acarnanians, 
?ntoanafu- a ^ ter having ravaged great part of Attica, were drawing near 
ance with to the capital. Their approach ftruck the citizens with no 
Attains and f m all terror ; but their fears were foon difpelled by the 
^ ft h p^" s unexpeaed arrival of the fleets of king Attalus and the 
lip, Rhodians. Thefe two powers were already at war with 

the king of Macedon, and therefore no fooner heard, that 
hoftili ties were begun between theMacedonians and Athenians, 

but 

* Liv I. xxxi. c. 4. 

(A) Tn the primitive times, the Athenians excluded from th< 
myfteries of Ceres all ftrangers, that is, all that were not mem 
bers of their own commonwealth. Hence, when Hercules 
Caftor, and Pollux defired to be initiated, they were firft mad' 
citizens of Athens (13). In procefs of time, they admitted al 
perfons, barbarians excepted, and at length thefe alio, the Ro 
mans having been the firfi- among the barbarians, as the Greek 
called all other nations, who enjoyed this honour. 
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but they haftened to Athens, with a defign to engage that 
republic in their alliance, and protect their territories from 
the infults of Philip. All the city went out to meet them, 
and among the reft the priefts in their religious habits, as if 
the gods themfelves had come to the relief of the city, 
The people alfembled in the market-place to conclude the 
alliance, and expected that Attalus would come thither in 
perfon. But the king thought it more fuitable to his dig- 
nity to treat with them by mefTengers, than by word of 
mouth ; and was alfo willing to decline the acclamations 
and flatteries of a people, who were too lavifh of their 
praifes. In a letter, which he wrote to the mftgiftrates, he 
gave them a particular account of his exploits againft Philip, 
•and the good offices he had done the republic, exprefsly 
mentioning four mips, which he had very lately taken from, 
the Macedonians, and reftored to Athens. He concluded 
with exhorting them to take advantage of the fuccours 
which both he and the Rhodians now offered them. The 
league was concluded, and the Athenians in their tranfports 
of joy paid extravagant compliments to the king and the 
Rhodians. To their ten tribes, each of which bore the 
name of one of their heroes, they added an eleventh, call- 
ing it Attalis in honour of king Attalus (B). As to the 
Rhodiaiis, they prefented them with a crown of gold, an4 
made all the inhabitants of Rhodes free of Athens k . The 
king of Pergamus and the Rhodians, better pleafed with the 
treaty and the fhouts of the people, returned on board their 
E 4 fhip$ 

* Idem, ibid. c. 14. 

(B) The number of the tribes, of which the republic of Athens 
confifted, was not always the fame, but varied as the number of 
the citizens increafed. At firft they were but four in all ; foon 
after they were lix ; in the times of iEfchines and Demofthenes 
they were encreafed to ten. In after-ages the Athenians erected 
three more, viz. the tribes Ptolemais, Attalis, and Adrianis, in 
honour of Ptolemy the fon of Lagus, of king Attalus, and of 
the emperor Adrian. The ten firft tribes took their names from 
ten Attic heroes ; thefe were Acamas the fon of Thefeus, Aj&x 
the fon of Telamon, Cecrops the founder and firft king of Athens* 
Mgeus the ninth king of Athens and the father of Thefeus, 
Ereciheus the fixth king of Athens, Hippothoon the fon of 
Neptune, Leo, who facnficed his daughters for the welfare of 
Jus country, Oeneus the fon of Pandion, Pandion the fifth king 
of Athens^ and Antiochus the fon of Hercules, 
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(Kips and fet fail, the king for iEgina, where his fleet 
waited for him* and the Rhodians for their own ifland. 

Philip no fooner heard, that Attalus and the Rhodians 
were retired, but he fent Philocles one of his generals, at 
the head of a ftrong detachment, to ravage the territory of 
Athens, tvhile he himfelf, with the reft of his army, over- 
ran all the fouthern parts of Thrace and the Thraeian Cher- 
fonefus. From thence he paffed over the Hellefpont into 
Afia, and laid fiege to Abydos, which city he took by ftorm, 
but reaped no advantage by his conqueft ; the Abydenians, 
having mafTacred their wives and children, fet fire to the 
town, burnt their effects, and killed one another j fo that the 
conqueror made not one flave J . 

The news of the reduction of Abydos, and the repeated 
complaints of the Athenians, made the conful Sulpicius at 
laft leave Rome 5 he embarqued with his army at Brundu- 
fium, and landed at the mouth of the Apfus between 
Dyrrachium and Apollonia. Ashe came too late in the 
year to attempt any thing on that fide, he immediately de- 
tached Claudius Cento to Athens, with twenty gallies and 
fome legionaries, to cover the Athenian territory from the 
ravages of Philocles. As foon as he appeared at Piraeus, 
Athens got fome refpite ; a flop was put to the devastations 
in the in-land countries, and the coaft were delivered from 
the ravages of the Ohalcidian pirates. But this was not 
enough for Cento ; he rcfolved to punifh the Chalcidians 
for their piracies ; and accoringly fet fail with the beft 
part of his fquadron, furprized Chalcis, pillaged it, maffa- 
cred all the Macedonians and inhabitants that fell into his 
hands, broke all the ftatues of king Philip, burnt his maga- 
zines, arfenals, and engines of war, and then returned with 
the fpoil to Athens m . 

Scked' 3 and - s ^ or ^ilip, ear ty * n tn? fp" n g fte a(Teml>le$l b,\s fea anci 
Attica 'rava-Urid -forces at Demetrias, a maritime city of Theftaly, 
ged typjiiiip, which he had made the capital of his dominions, He had 
attempted in the clofe of the late campaign to revenge him- 
felf on the Romans for the furprize of Chalcis, and to fur- 
prize them in their turn. But he came too late ; the Ro- 
mans had retired from Chalcis, and left nothing there but 
dead bodies, afties, and ruins. Now therefore he turned all his 
rage againft Athens, and having crofted the Euripus over a 
jbridge 3 marched through Baeotia towards Attic, hoping to fin<j 

Athens 
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Athens as ill guarded as the Romans had found Chalcis., 
But the Athenians had received notice of his approach, and 
were prepared. They kept conftantly a certain number of 
men in pay, whofe whole bufinefs was to fly continually 
from place to place in the neighbourhood of their domi- 
nions, and make what difcoveries they could. One of 
thefe couriers, having difcovered the Macedonian army, 
returned in hafte to Athens, and reaching the city at mid- 
night, brought thither the news of the approach of the 
enemy. The negligence of the Athenians was not lefs than 
that of the Chalcidians ; they were all afleep, and both the 
gates and walls unguarded. But the trumpets foon roufed 
them , both citizens-and foldiers ran to arms, took their poft, 
and put themfelves in a pofture of defence. Philip, find- 
ing he could not furprize the city, refolved to attack it. 
He therefore ordered his troops to advance to the largeft 
gjate, called Dipulon. The ftreet which led to it from the 
market-place, and continued through the fuburbs, 
was of an extraordinary breadth ; fo that the befieged and 
the befiegers had room enough to draw up their troops in 
battalia. The Athenians didvnot wait till the king came 
to the gate , the beft part of the garifon, confuting of 
auxiliaries fent by king Attains, and a body of Athenians, 
commanded by one Dioxippus, marched out to meet the 
enemy. Philip, overjoyed at an opportunity of joining 
battle, encouraged his men with this fhort exhortation ; 
Fix your eyes on me, and do as I do. He then fell upon 
the Athenians with incredible fury, forced them to re- 
tire, and purfued them to the very gate. But he foon 
found he had ventured too far, fuch mowers of darts were 
difcharged upon him from the ramparts, that he was ob- 
liged to found a. retreat. If the Athenians had not 
been afraid of wounding their men, who were mixed with 
the Macedonians, few of the latter would have efcaped 
unhurt. The next day the befieged^ being reinforced with 
fome Roman companies and the troops of Attalus which 
guarded Pirseus, made another fally with much greater 
advantage ; fo that Philip was obliged to decamp, and pod: 
.himfelf about three miles from Athens. But before he re- 
tired, he vented his rage in -a moft barbarous manner in 
that neighbourhood. He fpared neither temples, nor 
tombs, nor the Lycaeum, nor facred groves, nor houfes 
of pleasure ; all were, without diftin&ion, pillaged, and 
reduced to heaps of rubhifli. Nay 9 he commanded his 
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Macedonians to break in pieces the very ftones, that they 
might not be ferviceable to them in the reparation of the 
demolifhed edifices. All thefe devaftations, with a great 
many aggravations, were afterwards fet forth before the 
iEtolian diet by the Athenian embaffadors, in order to 
draw that nation into an alliance with Rome. And, inr 
deed, the king's behaviour on this occafion prejudiced many 
of the Greeks fo ftrongly againft him, that they were af- 
terwards eafily gained over to the Roman intereft, not 
knowing, that they were bringing into their country more 
haughty lords, or rather arbitrary tyrants, than Macedon 
had ever produced, or Greece ever feen n . 

The irruption of the Romans into Macedon, which 
foon after happened, obliged Philip to leave Attica and all 
Greece, and haften to the defence of his own country. 
About the fame time, Apuftius, to whom the pro-conful 
Sulpicius had given the command of the Roman fleet, have- 
ing joined the naval forces of king Attalus off the coaft 
of Argolis, failed from thence to the port of Athens. 
Thefe fuccours fo elevated the Athenians, that they ex- 
prefled their refentment againft Philip in a moft ridiculous 
How the A- ma nner. They had formerly ereiled ftatues to Philip and 
thenians ex- his anceftors of both fexes, and even inftituted facrifices 
Sfattwnt' anc * fe^ va k> anc * appointed priefts in their honour. But 
againft now, out of a childifh revenge, they deftroyed the idols 
Philip. which they had worfhipped, and pafled a decree in their 
afiembly, which leffened their efteem even in the opinion 
of their friends. The purport of this decree was, that all 
the ftatues of Philip and his anceftors (hould be broke in 
pieces ; that the infcriptions in their commendation mould 
be every-where erazed ; that their altars (hould be over- 
turned i their feftivals aboliftied, and their priefts degraded ; 
that even the places, where any monuments had been e- 
re&ed to them, mould be deemed accurfed, and no mo- 
numents ever after raifed there that the priefts for the fu- 
• ture (hould in the religious aflemblies pronounce curfes a- 
gainft Philip and the Macedonian armies ; that if any ci~ 
tizen (hould have the impudence to excufe Philip, or fpeak 
in his favour, he (hould inftantly be put to death ; and 
kftly, that Philip and his pofterity (hould be treated in 
the fame manner as Piiiftratus and his family had formerly 
been °. Thefe were the only a£ts of hoftility which the 

degenerate 
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degenerate Athenians committed againft Philip, the only 
revenue which they took of the dreadful havock he had 
lately made in their territory. The officers of the Roman 
fleet and king Attalus, who had put in at Pyraeus, where 
witneffes of thefe fhameful proceedings, and at the fame 
time forfeited with the fulfome praifes of which ^the Athe- 
nians were no lefs lavifli on them, than of their curfes on 
the king of Macedon Athens, heretofore fo renowned 
in arms, was now become one of the molt infignificant 
cities of Greece : for during the whole courfe of this war 
with Philip, and of that which was afterwards carried on 
by the Romans and their allies againft his fon Perfes, to the 
utter deftruction of the kingdom of Macedon, the Athe- 
nians performed nothing, which the antient writers have 
thought worth tranfmitting to pofterity. They continued, 
indeed, inviolably attached to the Roman intereft, nothavc- 
ihg been even fufpected to favour the Macedonian party, 
while in the other ftates of Greece the friends of Macedon 
were far more numerous than thofe of Rome. Thisfteadi- 
nefs gained them the affection of the Romans, who left 
them in the full poffeffion of their antient liberties, even af- 
ter the deftruction of Corinth and diffolution of the Achae- 
an league. 

In this ftate Athens continued without any remarkable Athens fid« 
alteration till the Mithridatic war, when that city openly withMithri- 
declared againft the Romans her patrons and allies, being J^Ro 2 ^. 
induced thereto, by one Ariftion an Athenian philofopher 

Year of the 

of the feci: of Epicurus. Ariftion was of a mean extract i- flood, 2912* 
on, but greatly efteemed among the followers of Epicurus, g etoreChnii: 
for his pretended contempt of power and riches. But 
thefe the hypocrite had only affected to defpife, as after- 
wards appeared, in hopes of obtaining them more eafily 
that way. For Archelaus, whom Mithridates had fent 
with a numerous army into Greece to ,-ftir up the inhabi- 
tants againft the Romans, found it no difficult tafk to gain 
over this defpifer of riches and honours, by promifing to 
raife him to the chief employments of his republic. Ar- 
chelaus having thus engaged him in the interefts of his ma- 
tter, fent him over to Afia to confer there with the king 
himfelf, and concert meafures about drawing Athens off 
from the Reman party, to which many of the citizens 
Were greatly addicted. The fcheme which they formed 

fucceede^ 
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tucceeded to their wifh, but proved fatal to that unhappy 
city. Archelaus had fome time before reduced the ifland 
of Delos, and plundered the rich temple of Apollo Delius. 
As this ifland had been formerly fubjecl: to the Athenians, 
Ariftion advifed the king to fend the fppils of Athens, and 
with the prefent a ftrong body of men under pretence of. 
guarding it. The Athenians were taken with this bait, 
and admitted the troops to the number of two thoufand in- 
to the city. By the help of thefe Ariftioq, who accom- 
panied them, took upon him to difpofe of all the employ- 
ments at Athens, and reigned there with great authority. All- 
thofe who favoured the Romans were either cruelly mur-s 
dered, or fent prifoners to ^ithridates. Nor did the friends 
of Rome fare better in the other countries of Greece ; 
the Achaeans, Lacedaemonians, Boeotians, &c. openly de-t 
clared for Mitln*idates, and drove out fuch of their coun^ 
trymen as refufed to come into their meafures % Thefpia 
was the only city of Greece that continued faithful to the 
Romans (C). 

Upon the news of this general revolt, C. Sextius prae- 
tor of Macedon detached Bruttius Sura his lieutenant ge-r 
neral^ at the head of a thoufand men, to put a ftop to the 
progrefs of Archelaus. The praetor could fpare 'him nq 
more, being in apprehenfion that Macedon might follow 
the example of Greece. With this fmall body Bruttius 
penetrated into Boeotia, fought feveral battles with the 
Joint forces of Ariftion and Archelaus, and continued to 
harafs them, till the Lacedaemonians, and Achaeans taking 
the field joined the Aiiaiics. Then Bruttius, not being a- 
ble with a handful of men to make head againft fo many 
enemies at once, rcimbarqued his troops, and with his fmall 

fquaqVon 

9 Appin. in Mithridat. 

(C) Thefpia flood at the foot of mount Helicon in Boeotia, 
whence the poets give the furname of Thelpiades to the nine 
mufes,who were fuppofed by the poets to have lived on this moun j 
tain. When Thefpia was fackedby the Thebans underthe com- 
mand of Epaminondas, many of the inhabitants fled to Athens, 
where they were kindly entertained. Whence the Thefpians 
had ever after fuch a regard for the Athenians, that they neve* 
failed to come into their meafures, till Athens declared againft 
Rome (14.). 



(14) Fauf; in Boeot. Strab. 
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fquadron blocked up the port of Athens. While lie con- 
tinued here, the fleet of Mithridates commanded by Metro- 
phanes drew near to Eubcea, with a defign to feize that 
ifland. Whereupon Bruttius put to fea, and with ohe 
fingle fquadron forced Metrophanes to fail back into Afia, 
funk fome of his {hips, and on his return to the port of 
Athens made a defeent on the ifland of Sciathos* which the 
Afiatics had feized. He recovered the ifland* crucified all 
the flaves he found there, and cut off the right arms of all 
the iflanders that fell into his hands, both flaves and inhabi- 
tants having joined in the revolt, and treated the friends of 
the republic in a very barbarous manner. The brave Bruttius* 
having thus preferved the ifland of Eubcea and recovered 
that of Sciathos, returned to the Pyrceus or port of Athens, 
in order to prevent the Athenians from receiving any fuc- 
cours by fea from the king of Pontus r . 

Such was the ftate of affairs in Greece, when Sylla, who 
had been appointed to carry on the war againft Mithridates* 
landed in Theffaly, with five legions, fome Italian cohorts* 
and a fmall body of cavalry. With thefe he was to make 
head againft the joint forces of Archelaus and the ftates of 
Greece, amounting in all to an hundred and fifty thoufand 
men. Upon Sylla's arrival, the Greek cities returned to 
their duty, and opened their gates to the Roman general. 
Athens alone, which was held by. the tyrant Ariftion, per* 
fifted in the revolt, and would not hearken to any terms. 
Whereupon Sylla refolved to reduce it by force, thinking 
it neceffary to fettle the affairs of the republics in Greece 
before he paffed over into Afia againft Mithridates. This 
capital of Attica* or rather of all Greece, confifted at 
riiat time of two cities, the upper called Cecropia from 
Cecrops its firft founder* and the lower named Athens from 
Athene, or Minerva, its tutelary goddefs. Both thefe 
cities were furrounded by one common wall, but parted 
by another which lay a-crofs between them, both walls being 
defended by ftrong towers raifed at fmall diftances from each 
other. The two ports of Piraeus and Munychia were no 
lefs fortified than the city itfelf, being incom paffed with 
Walls of an uncommon thicknefs, and forty cubits high. 
Both thefe ports were joined to the city, though forty 
furlongs diftant from it, by a wall which Themiftocles had 
aaufed to be built, in order to fecure the removal of 
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fuch effe&s as were brought by fea from the port to the 
city. Befides thofe two ports or citadels, Athens was de- 
fended on the eaft by the Cephifus, and by the Uiflus on 
the weft, which two rivers, winding about the plain, 
rendered the accefs to the city very difficult s . However, 
Sylla undertook to reduce it with a far fmaller army than 
Athens be- ^ at wn * cn na d been brought from Afia to defend it. Upon 
fieged by his entering Attica he was met by Ariftion and Arche- 
SyUa* laus, but he obliged them both to retire with a confiderable 
Jofs, and fhut themfelves up in the two cities and citadels 
of Athens. Archelaus took upon him to defend Piraeus, 
and Arifton to fuftain the fiege of Athens and Cecropia. 
On the other hand, the Roman general divided his troops 
into two bodies ; one he fent to inveft the city ; with the 
other he marched in perfon to attack Piraeus, hoping to take 
it by ftorm. But the befieged made fuch a vigorous de- 
fence, that he was obliged, after many unfuccefsful at- 
tacks, to retire and take up his winter quarters at Eleufis 
and Megara. However, he did not drop the enterprize, 
having left a fufficient number of troops to keep the city and 
caftle blocked up againft his return in the beginning of the 
fpring. The whole winter he fpent in making preparations 
for befieging the place in form, afToon as the feafon of the 
year would allow him to take the field. Entire woods were 
cut down, and the timber employed in making the warlike 
engines which were then ufed in fieges. Nay, he did not 
fpare the facred groves, nor the trees in the walks of the 
academy and Lyceum, which were the fineft in Attica. He 
caufed the high walls that joined the port to the city to be 
demoliihed, making ufe of the ruins to raifethe works, and 
carry on the approaches ; and as the enemy had laid wafte 
the whole country, which was barren' of its own nature, 
twenty thoufand mules were continually employed in bring- 
ing provifions from Bceotia and other countries of Greece. 
Thefc extraordinary expences foon drained his military cheft, 
which was but very indifferently furnifhed at his firft fetting 
out from Rome : neither had he any hopes of receiving 
fupplies either of men or money from thence, the contrary 
faction, headed by Marius and Cinna, prevailing in Italy, 
and watching all opportunities of thwarting his attempts in 
the eaft. In this diftrefs he had recourfe to the facred and 
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inviolable treafures of the temples, and wrote a letter to the 
Amphi&yones (D) aflembled at Deiphos, defiring them to 
fend him the treafures of Apollo, and promifing in the 
moft folemn manner, that he would return to the godj 
whom he himfelf revered, the value of whatever mould 
be fent him. One Caphis, a native of Phocis, in whom 
Sy 11a confided, was charged to deliver this letter to the 
Amphictyones, and excufe to the affembly a ftep, which the 
Roman general was forced to take again ft his will. When 
Caphis arrived at Delphos, he wept in the prefence of the 
Amphic"t.yones, and told them, that nothing but the utmoft 
diftrefs could have obliged Sylla to make fuch a demand, 
or himfelf to be the meffengcr of it, and defired that the 
god might be confulted. The oracle indeed returned no 
anfwer, but the found of Apollo's lyre was heard from 
the infide of the fan&uary, and Caphis, whether he was 
really terrified with the pretended prodigy, or willing to 
fave the treafure by filling Sylla with a religious fear, 
would not meddle with the gifts confecrated to the god, 
till he had acquainted the general with what had happened. 
But Syila, deriding his fimplicity, replied, that he was fur- 
prifed he (hould not comprehend that mufic was a mark of 
joy, and by no means a fign of anger and refentment ; he 
therefore defired him to take the treafures, and be afTured, 
that in fo doing he a£ted agreeable to the will of the god. 
Purfuant to this order, all the gold, filver, and brafs, all 
the vafes, prefents, and offerings, which the fuperftition 
of the neighbouring and moft diftant nations had brought 
thither, were loaded on carts, and, amidft the lamentations 
and outcries of the Amphi&yones and Delphians, fent to 
the Roman camp, where the gold, filver, and brafs was 
coined by Syila's orders. The perfon he employed to 
take care of the coinage was Lucullus one of his quseftors, 
who made fo beautiful a coin, that it was ever after 
highly valued, and known by the name of the Lucullian 

money, 

(D) The Amphi&yones were, as we have obferved elfewhere, 
the deputies of the cities in Greece that enjoyed the Amphictyonic 
right. Thefe, before they were admitted into the affembly, 
bound theinfelves by a rnoft folemn oath, to preferve the public 
peace, maintain the interefts of religion, and to the utmoft of 
their power fecure the riches of the temple at Delphos. But they 
durft not refufe a demand, which was made at the head of a 
formidable army. 
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money. The treafures of the god jEfculapius at Epi- 
daurus, not much inferior in value to thofe of Apollo at 
Delphos, were at the fame time by Sylla's orders brought to 
the camp, and by his quaeftor turned into money V 

Sylla, being thus furnifhed with money to pay his 
troops, and engines to carry on the fiege, took the field 
fcarly in the fpring, and {hut up both the city and port 
more clofely than before. As he could not poflibly reduce 
the city by famine, fo long as it received fupplies of pro- 
vifions by fea from the Pyroeus, he began by making a j 
breach in the wall, which feeured the paffage from the | 
port to the city, and lodging in the breach a ftrong body I 
of legionaries, fb that nothing could be conveyed from [ 
one place to the other. Having thus cut off the com- 
munication between the city and the fea, he drew a line 
of circumvallation which prevented the inhabitants from 
abandoning their native country, or receiving any fupplies 
from the neighbouring villages. The city being thus j 
elofely (hut up, Sylla applied himfelf entirely to the re- | 
ducing of Pyroeus, hoping, that in the mean time the j 
Athenians would be obliged by famine to (hake off the j 
tyrannical yoke of Ariftion, and return to their duty* j 
It was not eafy to fay, "Whether the attack of Pypceus or j 
the defence was conducted with the moft vigor, both the j 
befiegers and befieged behaving with incredible courage and 
refolution. The Tallies were frequent, and attended with 
almofl: formal battles, in which the flaughter was great, 
and the lofs generally equal. In one of thefe Archelaus : 
put the Romans to flight, fet fire to their machines, ami j 
obliged them to retire at a greater diftance from the place, j 
They no fooner returned than he attacked them anew, and ! 
would have obtained the like advantagej had not Murena, j 
a legionary tribune, encouraged the Romans, and brought ! 
them back to the charge with fuch fury* that the befieged j 
in their turn were forced to give ground, and fave them- j 
ielves within their walls, after having loft two thoufand men ! 
in the engagement. The Romans purfued them fo clofe, j 
that they would have entered pell-mell with the Afiatics, ! 
Jiad not the gate been timely mut, and a confiderable f>art j 
pf the garifon left without the walls at the difcretion of 
the enemy. Among thefe was Archelaus himfelf, who 
itfould have been taken prifoner with the others, had not 
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the foldiers on the ramparts obferving his danger thrown 
him down a rope, and by that means drawn him up the 
wall". 

The difadvantage of this action did not difhearten 
the befieged, who were ftill numerous enough to defend 
the place. The treachery of two Haves that were in the 
the Pyrseus proved far more prejudicial to them, than the 
attacks of the enemy. Thefe, either out of affection to 
the Roman party, or in hopes of recovering their liberty, if 
the place mould be taken, wrote upon leaden balls all that 
pafled within, and threw them with flings into the Roman 
camp. By this means all the wife meafures which Archelaus 
took were immediately communicated to the enemy, and 
none of his attempts attended with the. ufual fuccefs. He 
refolved one night to fally out againft the enemy's works, 
and at the fame time to fend all his cavalry to fall upon their 
camp. But he no fooner took this refolution, than Sylla, 
who caufed all the balls of lead to be carefully gathered, 
found one with this intelligence ; To-night at fuch an hour 
the foot will attack your works, and the cavalry your camp. 
He made ufe of this advice, and pofted his troops* fo ? that 
thC uefieged were foon forced to retire with confiderable lofs. 
As the city began to be in great want, Archelaus defigned to 
fend a great quantity of provifions to relieve the garifon, and, 
to convey it into the city by a ftrong detachment, which' 
might have eafily broke through the body of Romans that 
guarded the pafTage. But Sylla, who was timely acquainted 
with this defign by the two flaves, doubled the guard, placed 
his men in ambufhes, intercepted the convoy, and cut in 
pieces moft of the Afiatics who efcorted it w r 

Notwithstanding all thefe advantages, Archelaus 
ftill held out, in hopes of' being foon relieved by Taxiles, 
one of Mithridates's generals, who was marching through 
Epirus to his affiftance at the head of a hundred thoufand 
foot, and ten thoufand horfe, with ninety chariots armed 
with fcythes. As the approach of this formidable army 9 
which had already reduced Thrace and Macedon^ gave new 
courage to the befieged, fo it dimeartened the Romans. 
Whereupon Sylla exerted his utmoft endeavours to take 
the place by ftorm, before the arrival of fo numerous an 
army. One night while the centinels on the walls were 
afleep, he ordered fome of the boldeft among his legiona- 
ries to fcale the ramparts, which they did accordingly, and 
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drove off the enemies that were polled to guard them. 
But the reft of the garifon taking the alarm, the Romans 
were obliged to fave themfelves by leaping down into the 
ditch, and retiring in great diforder. Archelaus took ad- 
vantage of the confufion the Romans were in, and made a 
vigorous fally with a defign to burn a tower which had 
been lately raifed by Sylla, and from whence the Romans 
greatly galled the befieged on the walls. Sylla haftened to 
the defence of a work, which had coft liim much time and 
labour j the engagement lafted from morning to night, many 
falling on both fides ; but the tower was preferved entirely 
by the valour of Sylla, who on that occafion diftinguifhed 
himfelf in a very eminent manner x . 

In the mean time, the two cities of Athens and Cecropia 
began to be greatly diftrefl'ed for want of provifions ; Arche- 
laus had feveral times attempted to throw in convoys, but 
had always found on that occafion the Romans on their guard, 
and the detachment, which was pofted between the poft and 
the city, reinforced with new troops from the camp. He there- 
fore began tofufpeel that he had traitors about him, but never- 
thelefs refolved to attempt once more the relief of the city. 
He did not doubt but Sylla would be foon acquainted with his 
defign, and in confequence of that intelligence fend a con- 
fiderable detachment from his camp to reinforce the legi- 
onaries that guarded the road. As the army would be 
greatly weakened by this detachment, he thought that 
would be a proper time to make a fally againif, the camp, 
and demolifh the works. This defign he imparted to none, 
and therefore the fally proved very fuccefsful, feveral of the 
enemy's machines being reduced to allies ; but the convoy 
was intercepted and moll of the Aliatics that guarded it cut 
in pieces y. 

Sylla had raifed many caftles round the walls, from the 
feveral floors of which fuch mowers of arrows were dif- 
eharged againft the befieged, that they could not, without 
great danger, appear on the ramparts. To obviate this in- 
convenience, Archelaus ordered his men to undermine the 
caftles, which were raifed on large foundations of ftone, 
and by this means feveral of them were thrown down, 
and the Romans, who were lodged in them, either killed or 
dangeroufly wounded. While the befieged were thus bufy 
under-ground, the Romans beat down with their rams great 
part of the wall, and thought themfelves at laft matters of 
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the place. But in a general aflault Archelaus repulfed the 
befiegers with fuch refolution, that they were forced to 
abandon the enterprize, and apply all their thoughts to the 
widening of the breach, before they could entertain any 
hopes of taking the place by ftorm; The Afiatics had> in 
imitation of the Romans, raifed wooden towers without 
the walls, which rendered the approach to them very diffi- 
cult and dangerous. Sylla therefore altered his meafures, 
and, inftead of ufing the ram, ordered his men to dig a way 
to the bottom of the walls, and fap their foundations, fup- 
porting them with large beams, left they mould be buried 
themfelves in the ruins. The wall being thus undermined, 
fire was fet to the props, which being burnt, great part of 
the wall fell down with a dreadful noife, which ftruck the 
befieged, who did not expect it, with great terror. Sylla 
laid hold of this opportunity to mount the breach at the head 
of his beft troops ; but Archelaus oppofed him with fuch 
refolution, that he was obliged to give ground. The Ro- 
man general returned thrice to the aflault, but was as often 
repulfed ; nay, in the laft attack his men fuffered fo much,, 
that he himfelf thought it advifeable to give over the attempt, 
and lead his weary legions back to the camp. There they 
continued inactive for feveral days, and in the mean time 
Archelaus built another wall within that which the be- 
fiegers had with fo much pains and labour beat down, This 
new wall Sylla began to batter before it was dry ; but 
the prodigious quantity of arrows and burning materials,, 
which were from thence difcharged upon the aggreflbrs,, 
obliged him not only to defift from the attempt, but to re- 
tire with fome precipitation z . 

And now Sylla gave over all thoughts of taking the place 
by aflault, and therefore turned the liege into a blockade, in* 
hopes of reducing it by famine. Ail the avenues both to 
the city and the port were guarded by flrong detachments, 
fo that neither provifions of any fort could be carried in, nor 
any of the inhabitants find away out. By this means the Athens m_ 
city, which was then one of the mod populous of the world, fj^^f 0 " 
was reduced to fuch ftraits, that a bufhel of barley was fold pr0V ifi Q ns, 
for a thoufand drachmas. Many of the citizens had nothing 
elfe to maintain themfelves with but the roots and grafs, which 
they found growing about the walls. In this dillrefs the fe- 
nators and priefts went to throw themfelves at the tyrant 
Ariftion'sleet, conjuring him to have pity on the city, and 
F 2 - ' t* 
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tofubmit to the Romans upon any tolerable terms. But 
the tyrant was fo far from being touched with their com- 
plaints, that he ordered his guards to dlfcharge their arrows 
againft them, and in that manner drove them from his pre- 
fence; In the midft of the public mifery, Ariftion and his 
accomplices in the tyranny were plentifully provided with 
all forts of provifions ; their tables were ferved with the 
moft exquifite meats, while the common people and many 
of the nobility, after having confumed their horfes, dogs, 
and all other animals, were forced to live upon leather, 
which they foftened by fteeping it in water, and even upon 
human flefh*. The tyrant was at laft prevailed upon by the 
importunities of the people to fend embafTadors to the 
Roman camp ; but as thefe made no propofals, but only 
defcants on the exploits of Thefeus, Eumolpus, and their 
anceftors againft the Medes and Perfians, Sylla interrupted 
them, detiring the haranguers to keep their rhetorical flou- 
rifhes for themfelves, fmce he was not come to Athens to 
be informed of the prowefs of their anceftors, but to punifti 
their rebellion. Ariftion had fent thefe declaimers with 
no other view but to quiet the people, and make them be- 
lieve, that he was willing to fave the city by capitulating 
with the Romans ; but he ftili depended on the fuccours 
which were on full march to the relief of the city under 
the command of Taxiles ; thefe he daily expected,, and 
therefore, though, in compliance with the importunities of 
the people, he fent out embafTadors to Sylla, yet he had no 
mind to come to any agreement, nor even propofed any 
terms, which he imagined the Roman general might accept b . 

Sylla had fpies in Athens, as well as in Pyraeus, 
who .were continually running about and intruding into 
all companies. One of thefe having one day over-heard 
fome old men, that were walking in a place called Ce- 
ramicos (E), blaming the tyrant for not fortifying and guard- 
ing a certain part of the wall, where the enemy . mighl 
eafily furprize the city, upon his return to the camp ac- 

quaintec 

3 Plut. in Sylla. b Appian. ibid. 

(E) There were two places at Athens bearing this name, th 
one in the city, and the other in the fuburbs ; the former was ; 
place of refort for proilitutes, and much frequented by reafon o 
its walks. The other was appointed for the burying-place c 
great men, fuch efpecially as had died fighting for their coun 
try. 
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quainted Sylla with what he had heard. Upon this advice, • 
the Roman went at midnight to take a view of the place, 
and finding that it might be eafily fcaled, ordered his 
legionaries without delay to apply their ladders, which 
they did accordingly with great chearfulnefs, being tired out 
with fo long a fiege, and entered the city fword in hand. 
While the legionaries were engaged within the city, Sylla 
battered the walls fo violently with his rams, that he 
opened a large breach, and, at the head of his whole 
army, came to the relief of thofe who were fighting on 
the ramparts. The Athenians were ftruckwith terror when 
they faw the Romans advancing in good order within their 
walls, and, throwing away their arms, implored the cle- 
mency of the conqueror. But Sylla had been much pro- 
voked by the fatyrical reflexions of the Greeks, from their 
ramparts on himfelf and his wife (F), to grant them any 
quarter. He allowed his foidiers to plunder the city, 
and inhumanly to murder even the women and children. 
The flaughter was fo mercilefs, that the very channels in 
the ftreets flowed with blood. The next day all the Have* 
were fold by auction, and liberty granted to the few citizens 
who had efcaped thefwordsof the foidiers. A few days 
after fhe reduction of Athens, Cecropia, whither Ariftion 
had retired, was likewife forced to furrender. The tyrant, 
his guards, and all who had been in any employment under 
him, were put to death ; but the others by Sylla's orders 
fpared. He would not fuffer the city to be fet on fire, fay- 
ing, that he pardoned the children for the fake of their 
fathers. The only puniftiment he inflicted upon the few 
citizens, who had the good luck to out-live that fatal day, 
was, that they (hould not for the future have the power or 
choofing their own magiftrates, nor ever repair the breach 
which he had made in the wall. The firft part of this 
punifnment he foon remitted, and reftored the city to the 
full enjoyment of its antient liberties. Some time after 
the reduction of Athens and Cecropia, Archelaus, having 
held out till his new w T all was beat down, thought it advife- 
F 3 able 

(F) They reproached Sylla with the lewd life of his wife 
Metella, whence we may conclude, that her infamy was become 
very public, fince it had already reached Greece. Metella was 
the daughter of Quimus Csecilius Metellus, and by Sylla mother 
to the famous Faufta, vvhofe excemve licentioufnefs made Rome? 
forget the Jewojiefs of Metella. 
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able to abandon the place, and accordingly, after a long 
and moft glorious defence, embarqued his troops, and re- 
tired firft to Munychia, and from thence advanced to join 
Taxiles*. Sylla having poffeffed himfelf of the Pyrseus, 
to leave behind him fome marks of his refentment, deftroyed 
nioft of the {lately buildings, and amongft others the ma- 
gazines and the arfenal, which had been built by the 
celebrated architect Philo, and was reckoned a mafter- 
piece of art. j 
This ftorm being blown over, the Athenians enjoyed j 
a profound tranquility, till the civil war broke out be- 
tween Qefar and Pompey, when they fided with the j 
latter, and were therefore clofely befieged by Fufcius j 
Calenus, Qefar's lieutenant, who committed great de- j 
valuations in Attica, deftroyed feveral edifices which had 
been fpared by Sylla, and reduced the city of Athens to 
great ftraits. However, they held out fo long as they had j 
any hopes of being relieved by Pompey ; but when news j 
was brought them that he was entirely defeated, they fur- 
rounded at difcretion, and met with a more kind treat- 
ment than they expected ; for Csefar not only pardoned 
them, but received their city under his protection, faying, 
that he fpared the living for the fake of the dead. But this 
kindnefs was not fufRcient to keep a people in obedi? 
ence, that had an utter averfion to any that favoured of 
fervitude ; for they no fooner heard of Caefar's death, 
but they openly declared for his murderers, received 
Brutus and Cailius into their city, and even erected ftatues 
unto them, which they placed next to thofe of Harmodius j 
and Ariftogiton, who had afferted the liberty of their j 
country againft the tyrannical ufurpations of the fons of Pi- 
fiftratus. After the defeat of Brutus and Cafiius they Tided ! 
with Antony, who not only reftored them to the full 
pofteffion of all the privileges they had enjoyed in the moft 
flourifhing times of their republic, but enlarged their do- 
minions, by fubjecting to Athens the iflands of Cea, 
Sciathos, Peparethus, andiEgina d . After the defeat of 
Anthony, Auguftus punifhed their ingratitude tojalius 
Caefar, by taking from them the ifland of iEgina, and for- 
bidding them to fell the freedom of their city. Towards 
the latter end of Auguftus's reign they began to revolt, 
put were without much trouble reduced to their former 

ooedience. 



* Plut. in Sylla. -Appian. in Mithridat. * Plat, in Antonk>> 
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obedience. Germanicus, the adopted fon of Tiberius, ho* 
noured them with the privilege of having a lienor, which 
was deemed a mark of fovereign power ; this grant was 
confirmed to them by Tiberius and his fuceeffors, under 
whofe protection they maintained their antient form of 
government till the reign of Vefpafian, who reduced Attica, 
with the reft of Greece, to a Roman province, faying, that 
the Greeks knew not how to enjoy their liberty." But 
the emperor Adrian, who had been archon of Athens 
before his acceffion to the imperial throne, reftored them 
to the full enjoyment of all their antient privileges, and 
beftowed upon them a large fum of money with an annual 
provifion of corn. In his reign and at his charge the two 
ports of Pyrseus and Munychia were repaired, and a 
whole region of new buildings added to the old city. This 
quarter was called Adrianopolis from Adrian, whom the 
Athenians, as appears from fome ancient inferiptions % not 
undefervedly ufed to ftile the fecond founder of their city. 
All f the privileges granted them by Adrian were not only 
confirmed, but extended, by his fucceflbrs M. Antoninus 
Pius and M. Antoninus the philofopher ; the latter of which 
allowed them handfome falaries for the maintenance of 
their "public profeflbrs. But Severus abridged them of a 
great many privileges, to revenge, as is fuppofed, an affront 
which he received at Athens while he ftudied there f . 
Valerian was more favourable to them, and gave them leave 
to repair that part of the wall which had been thrown, 
down by Sylla. In the reign of Gallienus, as Zofimus 
.informs us, or of Claudius, as Cedrenus will have it, the 
city was taken and plundered by the Goths, who were foon 
obliged by Cleodemus, who had efcaped their fury, to aban^ 
don their new conqueft, and fave themfelves by a timely 
flight. Conftantine the Great was a peculiar patron and 
benefactor of the Athenians, honouring their chief magiftrate 
with the title of grand duke, and granting them many other 
privileges of greater confequence, which were confirmed 
and enlarged by Conftantius, who moreover put them in 
pofieffion of feveral iflands in the Archipelago. In the 
time of Arcadius and Honorius they were cruelly 
harafled and pillaged by the Goths, who turned all the 
ftately and magnificent ftructures, that were ftill ftanding, 
into heaps of ruins. From this time there is fcarce any 
F 4 mention 
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mention made of Athens till the thirteenth century, when 
it was in the hands of Baldwin, as Nicetas informs us g , and 
befieged by one of the generals of the Greek emperor Theo- 
dorus Lafcares, who was forced to raife the fiege after have- 
ing fuffered a confiderable lofs. The fame author tells us, 
that it was not long after befieged and taken by the marquis 
Bonifacius. It fell afterwards into the hands of one Delves 
of the houfe of Arragon, upon whofe death it was feized 
by Bajazet h , who did not hold it long, being driven out 
by the Catalonians under the command of Andronicus Palae- 
ologus the elder. The Catalonians were in their turn 
difpoffefled of it by Reinerius Acciaioli a Florentine, who, 
having no lawful iffue, left the ftate or dukedom of Athens, 
as it was then called, to the Venetians, and Thebes with 
Bceotia to his natural fon Anthony. Anthony made war 
on the Venetians, and in one campaign recovered the whole 
itate of Athens, which continued for fome years under the 
government of the Acciaioli, but was at laft reduced by the 
Turks in 1455* Francis Acciaioli, the laft duke of Athens 
and prince of Achaia, feeing his country threatened wfth an 
invafion by the Mohammedans under the conduct of 
Omares, and not being in a condition to make head againft 
fo numerous an army, had recourfe to theweftern princes, 
called then the Latines ; but thefe refufed to affift him, 
unlefs he engaged his fubje&s to renounce all the articles 
Wherein the Greek church differed from the Latin, which 
he not being able to perform, was forced to deliver up both 
himfelf and the city to the Barbarians, who firft treated 
their captive with great humanity, but afterwards put him to 
death k . Athens remained fubjecl: to the Turks till the 
year 1687, when it was after a fhort fiege taken by the 
Venetians, and not many years after retaken by the Turks, 
who continue matters of it to this day. 

To what we have faid of the greater republics of Greece, 
we fhall add fomething relating to the imaller ftates, 
namely, thofe of Boeotia, Acarnania, and Epirus. The 
Boeotians, after having driven out their kings, as we have 
related above \ formed themfelves into a republic, where- 
of the chief magiftrates were the Praetor or Strategos, 
the Boeotarchi, and the Polemarchi. The praetor 

was 

s Nicetas in vita Baldvvini. b Laonicus Chalcocondyles* 

1. iil. 1 Idem, ibid. k Idem, 1, vi. & ix, 1 Vol. v. 
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was always chofen From among the Boeotarchi, and 
his authority lafted only a year, it being death for the prae- 
tor, according to the laws of the republic, not to refign his 
office before the firft month, called Boucatios, of the new 
year was expired. His authority was much the fame with 
that which was veiled in the praetors of Achaia and Mto- 
lia. The province of the Boeotarchi was to affift the prae- 
tor with their advice, chiefly in war, and to command under 
him ; they were the fupreme court of the nation in what 
related to military affairs, the praetor himfelf, who w r as one 
of their body, not daring to acT: contrary to their determi- 
nations. As to their number we are in the dark, fome 
authors mentioning feven, fome nine, and fome even 
eleven, all vefted with fome command in the army. But 
"their authority was not confined to military affairs only, 
they bore a great fway in the civil adminiftration, and were 
from thence ftiled Boeotarchi, or governors of Bceotia. 
They were chofen yearly, and obliged by law, as well as 
the praetor, to lay down their employment on pain of death 
before the firft month of the new year was expired. The 
Polemarchi were entirely civil magiftrates, it being their 
province to maintain peace and Concord at home, while 
the Boeotarchi were employed abroad in the wars of the 
republic. Befides thefe magiftrates there were four councils, 
in which the whole authority of the ftate, as Thucydides 
informs us m , confifted. Thefe were made up of the de- 
puties that were fent by all the cities of the Boeotian re- 
public, and without their approbation the Boeotarchi could 
not declare war, make peace, conclude alliances, or trans- 
act any other bufinefs of importance, as appears from Thu- 
cydides 11 , who tells us, that an alliance with fome of the 
neighbouring ftates, which had been approved by all the 
Boeotarchi, was rejected by a plurality of voices in the four 
great councils of the nation. At Thebes, the chief city 
of Bceotia, merchants, and even artificers, were admitted 
into the number of citizens, an honour which they enjoyed 
in no other city of Greece. However, they were ex- 
cluded there, as in all the other Greek ftates, from public 
employments, purfuant to a law which obtained all over 
Greece, and declared thofe only qualified for the adminiftra- 
tion of public affairs, who had abfiained for the fpace of ten 

years v 
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years from all manner of trade and traffic °. We find 
another of the Boeotian laws mentioned by the antients p , 
which forbids on pain of death any parent to expofe his 
child 3 if he had not wherewithal to maintain the infant, 
he was by the fame law directed to put it into the hands of 
a magiftrate, and the magiftrate to difpofe of it to any one 
that was willing to bring it up ; but the child thus brought 
up was condemned to perpetual flavery, being entirely at 
the difpofal of the perfon who had taken care of it during 
its childhood. 

The Boeotians, and efpecially the Thebans, were con- 
tinually haraffed by the princes of Macedon, as we mall 
relate in the hiftory of Alexander and his fucceflors. Nc- 
verthelefs they fided with Philip againft the Romans, and 
could not be prevailed upon by the Athenians and Achaeans to 
defert him and join the other ftates of Greece, till he was 
intirely defeated in the famous battle of Cynocephalae. As 
they were then fenfible, that the Romans would at laft pre- 
vail, they thought it advifeable to provide by time for their 
own fafety, and accordingly fent deputies to Flaminius, 
imploring his protection. The proconful received them 
with great humanity, and put them upon the fame foot with 
the other allies of the republic in Greece. Not long after 
they offered a petition to Flaminius, which feemed reafon- 
able. A great many Boeotians had ferved in the Macedo- 
nian army, and thefe the proconful was defired to demand [ 
of Philip, who had then made a truce with the Romans, j 
Flaminius complied with their requeft, and obtained what j 
he defired of Philip, who immediately fent back the Boeo- 
tian troops, and with them one Brachyllas, who had been 
banifned, for appearing too zealous in the caufe of the Ma- 
cedonians againft the Romans. The Boeotians, though 
indebted to Flaminius alone for the return of their troops, j 
thanked the king of Macedon only, and to (hew their gra-J 
titude, in the ftrft election they made of a praetor, they | 
preferred Brachyllas, famous for his attachment to Philip; 
and hatred to the Romans, to Zeuxippus and Pififtratus, 
who were both zealous partizans of Rome ; nay, they 
had the confidence to make this impolitic election in the; 
fight of the Roman camp. In like manner all the other: 
employments were filled with fuch only as were enemies to 
Rome and friends to Macedon. Thefe fteps greatly exaf- 
perated Flaminius, and Zeuxippus and Pififtratus joined 

their 

i 
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their refentment to that of the proconful* Thefe two 
Boeotians forefaw that Brachyllas would not fail to vent his 
rage upon them, as foon as the Roman troops were with- 
drawn from Greece, and therefore refolved to be beforehand 
with him, while Flaminius continued there. All the friends 
of Rome concurred in this defign, perfuading the proconful, 
that neither their lives nor fortunes could be fafe fo long as 
Brachyllas was alive. Flaminius approved of their defign, 
but refufed to contribute to it himfelf. His approbation was 
funicient encouragement, Zeuxippus and Pififtratus, having 
hired three iEtolians and three Italians, fell upon Brachyllas, 
as he was one night returning home from an entertainment, 
and difpatched him. Some of his companions, who were 
conducting him to his houfe from the banquet when the 
auaffins attacked him, were at firft the only perfons fufpect- 
ed of the murder. But Zeuxippus appeared with an air of 
confidence in the affembly of the people, undertook the 
defence of the agcufed, and mewed, that it was not at all 
probable,that debauchees fhould have courage enough to make 
any attempts on the life of the praetor. This aflurance 
made fome of the Boeotians believe, that Zeuxippus was 
no ways, privy to the murder ; but others took umbrage at 
feeing him fo mighty felicitous in having thofe cleared who 
were apprehended, and began to fufpecT:, that the prsetor 
had been murdered by them," and the plot laid by Zeuxip- 
pus. On this fufpicion, thofe Who were in his company 
being put to the rack, though innocent, accufed Zeuxippus 
and Pififtratus, purely upon the public fufpicions, without 
being able to bring any proofs of their accufation. Here- 
upon Zeuxippus, who was confcious to himfelf of the crime 
laid to his charge, changing his prefumption into fear, prir 
vately withdrew from Thebes, where the murder was 
committed, to Tanagra another city of Boeotia. Pififtratus 
continued in Thebes, not fearing the depofition of men who 
had not been any ways privy to the crime ; he was only 
under apprehenfion of being difcovered by a flave, who had 
been employed in the aiTaffination by Zeuxippus his mafter 
he therefore wrote to Zeuxippus at Tanagra, deliring him 
to difpatch the flave, as one more fit to be employed in a 
bad action than to keep it a fecret. The mefTenger was 
ordered to deliver the letter into Zeuxippus's own hands 5 
but he, thinking the flave faithful and affectionate to his 
mafter, trufted it with him. The flave read it, and find- 
ing it contained fentence of death againft himfelf, left his 

mafter 
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matter that inftant and repaired to Thebes, where he 
difcovered the whole affair. Pififtratus was apprehended 
and put to death j but the odium of the murder fell entirely 
on the Romans. Zeuxippus retired to Athens, and lived 
there without any apprehenfion, being recommended to the 
magiftrates of that city by his protectors the Romans? 

The Boeotians were inclined to take up arms, but having 
no officer of experience- to head 'them, and Philip refufmg 
to lend them any affiftance, they contented themfelves with 
a private revenge, murdering all the Romans they found 
ftraggling about the fields ; infomuch, that they could no 
longer crofs the country but in large bodies. At laft Fla- 
minius being informed that many of his men were miffing, 
and that there were juft grounds to fufpe# they had been 
murdered by the Boeotians, fent officers with troops to in- 
quire into the matter, and apprehend the authors of fuch j 
treacherous proceedings. The officers upon their return j 
acquainted him, that great numbers of Romans had been j 
murdered, and their bodies, to prevent difcovery, thrown I 
into the lake of Copias (G). He was at the fame time ; 
affured, that the cities of Coronsea and Acraephia (H) had j 
on that occafion fignalized their hatred to the Romans, j 
Upon this information the proconful ordered the murderers 
to be delivered up to him, and as he had loft five hundred 
men, the Boeotians were condemned to pay five hundred 
talents 5 troops were likewife fent to ravage the fields of 

Acraephia, 



(G) This lake, which is the fame with the lake called by Paufa- 
nias (15) the lake of Cephifus, took its name from the city of 
Copse. It was in former times, as Strabo tells us (16), three 
hundred and feventy-one furlongs in compafs ; but is now much 
lefs. It is fed by the river Cephifus, and the poets tell us, that 
Hercules made it by turning the Cephifus into the plain of Orcho- { 
menos. The people of this neighbourhood are faid to have been $ 
the firft inventors of oars, whence the city next to the lake was f 
called Copae from the Greek word 

(H) Coronsea, a city of Bceotia, ftood on the river Cephifus, ( 
where it difcharges itfelf into the lake Copias, not far from mount j 
Helicon (17). It is famous on account of the victory which Age- [' 
filaus gained there over the Thebans and Athenians. The city j 
of Acraephia ftood between the fprings of the Ifmenus and the I 
Afopus. 



(1 5) Paufan. Boeot {16) Strabo, J. xiii. (17] Strabo^ L hi 
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Acraephia, and lay fiege to Coronaea. The Boeotians, who 
were confcious to themfelves that they deferved fevere 
punifhment, feeing the proconful drawing together his 
troops, with a defign to treat, them as they deferved, had 
recourfe to the Athenians and Achaeans, whofe mediation 
was of fuch weight with Flaminius, that he immediately or- 
dered the fiege of Coronaea to be raifed, and remitted four 
hundred and feventy talents of the fine he had laid upon the 
treacherous cities of Bceotia. He infifted only on their de- 
livering up to him the murderers, who were accordingly 
apprehended and carried to the Roman camp, where they 
were brought to condign punifhment. This mixture of 
mildnefs and feverity was highly extolled and applauded by 
the Boeotians, whoever afterwards continued faithful to the 
Romans. But as fome of their leading men joined Perfes 
king of Macedon in his wars againft the Romans, the whole 
country was on that fcore treated with great feverity, Rome 
being at that time under no apprehenfion of an invafion 
from Antiochus, as fhe was when Flaminius fuffered himfelf 
to be fo eafily appeafed. At the diflblution of the Achaean 
league Bceotia with the reft of Greece was reduced to a Ro- 
man province % 

Acarnania lay between ./Etolia and Epirus, was a Acarnania. 
Free flate, and governed by a praetor, a general affembly, 
and other fubordinate magiftrates of the fame nature and 
authority as thofe of the Achaeans andiEtolians. The Acar- 
nanians were above all the other Greeks addicted to the 
kings of Macedon, and chiefly to Philip, the father of Per- 
fes. They alone adhered to him after the famous battle 
of Cynocephalae, valuing themfelves upon an inviolable fi- 
delity in the obfervation of treaties. However, Lucius Fla- 
minius, brother to Titus Flaminius, took upon him to 
bring them over to the Romans, and deprive Philip of this 
his only fupport. With this view he engaged the chief men 
of the nation to meet him in the ifland of Corcyra, whi- 
ther they reforted according to their appointment ; but the 
refult of this conference was to appoint another in the city 
©f Leucas, the capital of Acarnania (I). In thisfecond in- 
terview 

* Liv. 1. xxxii, c. 7. 

(I) Leucas was the capital of Acarnania, where the general 
aff^mbly of the Acarnanians ufed to meet. The city gave its 
?&me to the whole ifland, which was called Leucadia, but is now 

kaow<» 
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terview the leading men of the nation, after warm difputes, 
drew up the plan of a confederacy with the Romans, and 
were inclined to defert Philip. But fome who had been 
bribed by the king, leaving the affembly with indignation, 
filled all the city with their complaints ; the people joined ; 
them, and, as they were generally inclined to the princes of '. 
Macedon, who had often protected them againft the iEto- 
lians, the whole city was in an uproar. During this gene* ! 
ral commotion, Philip fent Echedemus and Androcles, !' 
two Acarnanians greatly efteemed in their own country, j 
and fteady friends to Macedon. Thefe declaimed with great j 
virulency againft their flavilh countrymen, who, without j. 
any regard to the faith of treaties, were betraying the in- \ 
tereft of their country, in order to deliver up the whole na- 
tion to the mercy of an imperious republic. The people, 
already prepoflefled againft the Romans, backed the remon- 
ftrancesof the two deputies, and openly protefted, that they 
would not enter into any engagements prejudicial to the 
intereft of Philip. Thus the decree, which had been drawn 
up in favour of the Romans, was unanimoufly rejected in 
the aflembly, and Archelaus and ^Bianor, who were the au- j 
thors of it, declared enemies to their country, and guilty j 
of the blackeft treachery. Zeuxidas, their praetor, was !■ 
depofed, for no other reafon, but becaufe he had propofed j 
the affair in the aflembly. However, upon more mature 
deliberation, the fentence paft againft thefe three was difan- 
nulled, and they reftored to their former honours. But at I 
the fame time their alliance with the king of Macedon was i 
renewed, and the treaty, made by fome private men with $ 

Xhsi 

known by the name of Santa Maura. It lies in the Ionian fea^ 
and is now divided from the continent by a ilrait, which is not f 
above fifty paces over. The Carthaginians are faid to have fettled j 
a colony here, and to have formed this ftrait or canal ; for Leu-} 
cadiawas formerly a peninfula, being joined to/karnania by a neck ! 
of land. Near this city ftood in antient times a ftately temple! 
confecrated to Apollo, and the'famous rock, whence defpairing 
lovers leaped into the fea. During the feail of Apollo the Leu- 
cadians yearly threw down from the top of this rock a criminal, \ 
who had been fentenced to die, imagining that the gods would j; 
load the criminal with all the evils that threatened the city. They j 
fattened a great many birds and feathers to his body, believing they j 
would make his fall lefs violent. If he happened not to be ; 
killed by the fall, his life was fpared, but he was, banilhed for 
ever. 
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the Romans, rejected with indignation. Lucius, who had 
in the beginning of the tumult retired from Leucas, refolved 
to reduce the Acarnanians by force ; and accordingly 
having made the neceflary preparations, he failed from Cor- 
cyra with a defign to lay fiege to Leucas. He thought that 
the very fight of the Roman troops would frighten the 
citizens into a compliance with his requeft ; but he was dif- 
appointed ; the Leucadians appeared on the walls, and pre- 
pared to make a vigorous refiftance. Whereupon the Ro- 
man general began his approaches, being refolved to take 
the place by ftorm. Leucadia, or the territory of Leucas, 
was at that time a peninfula, being joined to the weftem 
part of Acarnania by a neck of land, about five hundred 
paces in length and a hundred and twenty in breadth ; in af- 
ter-ages, this ifthmus being dug through, Leucadia became 
an ifiand. Lucius, having viewed die fituation of the place, 
refolved to attack it on that fide which was warned by the 
fea, and on that account the leaft fortified; the water being 
very low near the walls, the earth was eafily removed, and 
the wall without much trouble undermined, and thrown 
down. But the befieged made fuch a vigorous refiftance, 
that the Romans were repulfed in three fuccefiive attacks, 
which obliged the general to allow them fome reft ; and in 
the mean time the Leucadians raifed a new wall ftronger 
than the former. The fiege would have been protracted 
to a great length, had not fome Italian exiles, who were 
well acquainted with the place, brought a great many Ro- 
mans privately into the city. Thefe, uniting themfelves 
into one body, marched ftrait to the market-place, and 
while the inhabitants were engaged with them there, the 
reft of the army fcaled the walls, and marched in good or- 
der to the relief of their companions. The Acarnanians 
were furrounded, and thofe who refufed to fubmit put, to 
the fword. The reduction of the capital ftruck fuch ter- 
ror into the whole nation, that they deferted Philip, and fub- 
mitted to the Romans, under whofe protection they lived, 
according to their own laws, till the deftruction of Corinth, 
when Acarnania became part of the province of A- 
chaia r 

EpiRuswas bounded ontheeaft by iEtolia, on the weft £ 
by the Adriatic, on the north by Theflaly and Macedon, 
and on the fouth by the Ionian fea. This country was an- 
tiently governed by its own princes, in which ftate it made 
fco fmall ^ figure, as we fhall fee in a more proper place. 

Deidajnia, 
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Deidamia, great grand-daughter to the famous Pyrrhus, 
having no iffue, gave the Epirots their liberty, who 
formed themfelves into a republic, which was governed by 
magiftrates annually elected in a general afTembly of the 
whole nation. Their neighbourhood to Macedon obliged 
them to be continually on their guard againft fhofe princes, 
who made frequent inCurfions into their country, took and 
pillaged their cities, and forced them to contribute, as if 
they had been their fubjecTs, to all the charges of the wars 
they carried on with the other ftates of Greece. The Ro- 
mans, after having conquered Philip, reftored them to their 
^ntient liberty ; but they, forgetful of this favour, took up 
arms againft their friends and benefactors and joined Perfes, 
which fo provoked the Roman fenate, that they difpatched 
peremptory orders to Paulus iEmilius, after the reduction 
of Macedon, commanding him to plunder the cities of this 
ungrateful people, and level them with the ground. This 
decree drew tears from the eyes of iEmilius, but he could 
not decline the execution of it. He therefore fet out at the 
head of his victorious army, and arriving on the confines of 
Epirus, fent fmall bodies of tro®ps into all the cities 
under pretence of withdrawing the garifons, that the E- 
pirots might enjoy the fame liberty which Rome had* granted 
to Macedon. The Romans were received in all the cities of 
Epirus with great demonftrations of joy ; for /Emilius had 
not communicated his orders to any one for fear of terrify- 
ing the Epirots, who would not have failed to defend 
themfelves and their country with their ufual bravery. 
In the mean time, Paulus iEmilius fent orders to the ten 
chiefs, who were difperfed in the different provinces, and 
governed all Epirus, enjoining them to bring to his camp all 
the gold and filver they had in their reflective diftricts. 
The chiefs with great reluctance complied with his order, 
and by this means what was moft valuable in Epirus was faved 
out of the hands of the greedy foldiers, and delivered to 
the quseftors to be laid up in the public treafury. All the 
reft was given up as a prey to the foldiery. Though the 
confukr troops were cantoned in different places, the exe- 
cution was made the fame day and hour, the Roman foldiers 
falling every where with incredible fury on the houfes, 
which were abandoned to their mercy. The whole booty 
was fold, and of the money raifed by the fale each foot 
foldier had two hundred denarii, that is 6 1. 9 s. 2d. and 
each of the horfe the double of this fum. An hundred and 
fifty thoufand men were made flaves, and fold to the befl 

bidder 
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bidder for the benefit of the republic. Nor did the vengeance 
of Rome ftop here ; all the cities of Epirus, to the number ' 
of feventy, were difmantled, and the chief men of th$ 
country carried to Rome, where they were tried, and moft 
of' them condemned to perpetual imprifonment 8 . After 
this fatal blow Epirus never recovered its aritlent fplendbr. 
Upon the diflblutio'n of the Achaean league, it was made part 
of the province of Macedon ; but whenMacedbn became a 
"diocefe, Epirus was made a province of itfelf, called the pro- 
vince of Old Epirus,to diftinguifh it from New Epirus, ano- 
ther province lying to the eaft of it. On the divifion of the 
empire, it fell to the emperors of the eaft^ and continued under 
them till the talcing of ConftantinOple by the Latins, wheh 
TVIichaelAngelus, a prince nearly related to the Greek emperor", 
feized on iEtolia and Epirus, of which he declaieS him'felf 
defpote or prince, and was fucceeded by his brother The- 
odorus, who took feveral towns from the Ilatms, .and fo far 
enlarged his dominions, that difdaining the title of defpote, 
he, affumed that of emperor, and was 'crowned by Deme- 
trius archbifhop of Bulgaria. Charles, the M prince of 
this family, dying without lawful hTue, bequeathed Epirus 
and Acarnania' to his natural fons, who* were driven out, as 
we have* related above, by Amurath the fecdnd; ' " Great 
part of Epirus was afterwards held by the noble family of 
t^e Caftriots, who, though they were matters of all Alba- 
nia, yet (tiled themfelves princes of Epirus. Upon the 
death of the famous George Caftriot, Epirus fell to the 
Venetians,' who were foon difpoffefled of it by the Turks, 
in whofe hands it ftill continues, being now known by the 
name of Albania, which comprehends the Albania of the 
antients ? all Epirus, and that part of Dalmatia which is 
fubje£t to the Turks. 

^ Thus we. have feen,, through ;a feries of many ages, the 
rife, progrefs, declenfion, and laftly the final ruin, of the 
feveral ftates of Greece. The firft form of government 
introduced among them was monarchical, which, as „ Plato 
obferves, is formed upon the model of paternal authority, 
and of that gentle and moderate dominion, which fathers 
exerctfe over their families. But as power, when lodged 
in one perfon, becomes often haughty, unjuft, and op- 
preffive, especially if it is hereditary, the feveral ftates of 
Greece, in procefs of time, began to be weary of a kingly 
government, and to put the adminiftration of public affairs 
, into 

■ Liv. l.xlv, c, 33, 34, t pi a to s 1. Hi. de Legibus, p. 680. 
Vol. VII. G 
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Into many hands ; To that monarchy every were, except in 
Macedon,! gave way to a republican government, which 
was (M verified into as many various forms as there had been 
different kingdoms, according to the different genius and 
peculiar character of each people. However, they all had 
liberty for their fundamental principle, but this liberty was 
prevented from degenerating into licentioufnefs by wife 
laws, which awed the people, and kept them to their duty. 
As every individual, at leaft in the early times of Greece, 
was capable of attaining the chief honours of his republic, 
he confidered his- country as his inheritance. The children 
.were taught from their infancy to look upon their country 
as their common mother, to whom they more ftri&ly ap- 
pertained than to their parents, and not as private perfons, 
who regard nothing but their own intereft, and have no 
ferife of the misfortunes of the ftate, but as they affe&'them- 
felves. They ftudied above all things to maintain among 
the citizens and members of the ftate a great equality* with- 
out pride, luxury, or oftentation. Magiftrates, who had 
bore a great fway during their office, became afterwards 

(private men, and had no authority but what their experience 
gave them., ..Thofe who'had commanded armies , one year, 
ferved perhaps the very next as fubalterns, and were not 

^afhamed to perform the mbft , common functions, either in 

. the armies or fleets. The principles, which prevailed in all 
the. flates of Greece, were the love of poverty, contempt 
of riches, difregard of felf-intereft, concern for the public 

'good, defire of glory, love for their country, and above all 

, fuch a zeal for liberty as no danger could intimidate. So 

. long as they adhered to thefe principles, they were invin- 
cible ; we have feen them not only making head with a 

. handful of men, againft the innumerable armies of the 
Perfians, but putting them to flight* and obliging the moft 
powerful monarch then upon earth to fubmit to condition? 

, of peace, as fhameful to the conquered as they were glorious I 
to the conquerors. But as foon as luxury and the lcve of 

. riches prevailed among them, they began to degenerate, 
and in a fhort time became a quite different people. The i 

, Perfians foon perceived this alteration, and, by bribing thofe j 
who had the greateft {hare in the government, found means j 
to make them turn their arms againft themfelves. Thefe j 
inteftine divifions, carefully fomented by the Perfians, fo- 
weakened them, that Philip of Macedon and his fon Alex-' 
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ander met with no great oppolition in reducing a people, 
that had for fo many ages maiutained their liberty, againft 
the whole power of the Perfian monarchy. They made 
feveral attempts to reinftate themfelves in their antient con- 
dition ; but thefe efforts were ill-concerted, and only ferved 
to increafe their flavery. They were therefore at laft 
obliged to have recourfe to the Romans, who after having 
gained them by attractive charms of liberty, which was 
their darling paffion, and made ufe of them to deftroy the 
Macedonian power, at laft turned their arms againft thofe 
they were come to affift, and reduced to flavery the nations 
which they pretended to deliver. Greece, thus deprived of 
its antient power, ftill retained another fovereignty, io 
which the Romans themfelves could not help paying homage, 
Athens continued to be the fchool of polite arts, and the 
center of refined tafte in all the productions of the mind. 
Rome, haughty as fhe was, acknowledged this glorious em- 
pire, and fent her moft illuftrious citizens to be finiflied and 
refined in Greece. Cicero, already the admiration of the 
bar, did not think it below him to become the difciple of 
'. the great mafters Greece then produced. The emperOrs- 
! themfelves, who were by more weighty affairs prevented 
from going into Greece, brought Greece in a manner home 
to themfelves, by receiving into their palaces the moft cele- 
brated philofophers, for the education" of their children and 
, their own improvement. Thus by a new kind of victory 
Greece triumphed over Rome, and made the conquerors of 
the world fubmit to her laws. ; ! 



SECT. IV. 

The Hiftory of the Grecian States iri 

Asia Minor. --i 

The Hiftory of Ionia.' 

IONIA, fo called from the Ionians, who inhabited this Name 2nd 
part of Afia Minor, was bounded on the north by ^Eo- divifionof 
lia, on the weft by the ^gean and Icariari fea^, on the omai 
fouth by Caria, on the eaft by Xydia and part Jof Caria. 

G a 
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.It lies between the 37th and 40th degrees of north latitude, 
.and was but of a very fmall extent in longitude, which we 
.(hall .not pretend to determine, there being a great difagree- 
ment among authors, as to the boundaries of the inland 
country. 

Cities of The moll remarkable cities of Ionia were, Phocaea, 
loma. now Foggia, built, according to Vellems % by the Ionians, 
according to Paufanias b , by the Phocenfes of Greece, and 
a * according to Strabo c by the Athenians, * Some writers tell 

. us, that while the foundations of this city were laying there 
appeared near the more a great mole of fea-calves, whence 

. it was called Phocaea, the word Phoca fignifying in Greek 
a fea-calf. Ptolemy, who makes the river Hermus. the 

. boundary between iEolia and Ionia, places Phocaea in JEolis, 
but all other geographers d reckon it among the cities of 
Ionia. It flood on the fea-coaft between Cuma to the 
north, and Smyrna to the fouth, not far from the Hermus, 

"and was in former times one of the moft wealthy and 
powerful cities of all Afia, but is now a, poor beggarly 
village, though the fee of a bifhop. The Phocaeans were, 
as. Herodotus e informs us, expert mariners, and the firft 
among the Greeks that undertook long voyages, which th£y 

. performed in gallies of fifty oars. As they applied them- 

, felves to trade and navigation, they became acquainted 

- pretty early with the coafts and _ iflands of Europe, 
where they are faid to have founded feveral cities, namely 
Velia in Italy, Alalia or rather Aleria in Corfica, Mar- 
feilles in Gaul'*, &c. Neither were they unacquainted 
with Spain 5 for Herodotus tells us s , that in the time 
of Cyrus the Great, the Phocaeans arriving at Sarteffus 
a cky in the bay of Cadiz, were treated with extraordi- 
nary kindnefs by Ar^anthonius king of that country, who 
hearing- that they were under no fmall apprehenfion of the 
growing power of Cyrus, invited them to leave Ionia, 
and fettle in what part of his kingdom they pleafed. The 
Phocasans could not be prevailed upon to forfake their 
cduntry 5 but accepted of a large fum of money, which 
that prince .generoufly prefented them with to defray the 
expence of building a ftrong wall round their city. The 

wall 

3 Velleius, 1. 1. *> Paufan. I. 7. c Strabo. I. 14 

* Pomp. Mela. 1. 1. c. 17. Plin. 1. 5. c. 29. Strab. 1. 14. He 
rodotl. 1. c. 142. e Herodot.l. 1. ■ f Idem ihii 

Marcellin. I. 15. Juftin. 1. 43. s Idem ibid. 
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wall they built on their return, but it flood them in no 
ftead againft the mighty power of Cyrus, whofe general 
Harpagus inverting the city, with a numerous army, foon 
red uceditto the utmoft extremities. The Phocaeans, have- 
ing no hopes of any fuccour, began to capitulate, but the 
conditionss, offered by Harpagus, Teeming fome-what hard, 
they begged he would allow them three days to deliberate, 
and in the mean time withdraw his forces, Harpagus, 
though not ignorant of their defign; complyed with their 
requeft, and the Phocaeans taking advantage of this eonde- 
fcenfion put their wives, children, and all their moft va- 
luable effe&s on board feveral vefl'els which they had ready 
equipt, and conveyed them fafe to the ifland of Chios, 
leaving the Perfians in poffeflion of empty walls. Their 
defign was to purchafe the QEnefllan iflands, which be- 
longed to the Chians, and fettle there : but the Chians not 
caring to have them fo near, left they fhould engrofs all 
the trade to themfelves as they were a fea-faring people* 
they put to fea again, and having taken Phocaea their na- 
tive country by furprlze, put all the Perfians they found in 
it to the fword. As they were well apprifed that the Per- 
fians would refent fuch inhuman proceedings, they re-im- 
barked* with all expedition, fleering their courfe towards 
Cyrnus now Corfica, where twenty years before they ha4 
built the city of Alaria or Calaris. Before they left Pho- 
caea the fecond time they uttered moft dreadful impreca- 
tions againft fuch as mould flay behind, binding them- 
felves by a folemn oath never to return till a red-hot ball 
of iron, which on that occafton they threw into the fea, 
mould appear again unextinguished. However, above half 
the fleet broke through all thefe engagements, and re-? 
turned foon to Phocaea, the Perfians, who were defirous 
the city mould be re peopled, offering a general pardon to 
fuch as had been concerned in the maflacre. The remain- 
ing part arrived fafe at Alaria, where they continued five 
years, infefting the neighbouring feas with piracies, and 
ravaging the coafts of Italy, Gaul, and Carthage. Here- 
upon the Tyrrhenians and Carthaginians, entering into ari 
alliance againft them, fitted out a fleet of 120 fail, with a 
defign to drive them from Cyrnus. The Phocaeans, not 
at all difmayed at the fight of fo powerful a fleet, engaged 
them in the fea of Sardinia with half their number, and 
after a bloody engagement put tbem to flight. But the 
victory coft them dear, forty of their (hips being funk, 
G 3 and 
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and moft of the reft quite difabled (A). Whereupon not 
finding themfelves in a condition to ftand a fecdnd (hock, 
(and the enemies were preparing to attack them anew) they 
refolved to abandon the ifland, and retire with their wives 
and children to Rhegium ; which they did accordingly, 
but foon left that place, and fettled in CEnotria, now 
Ponza, a fmall ifland in the Tyrrhenian fea, over-againft 
Velia in Lucania, which their anceftors had "founded. 
Thofe ,who returned home lived in fubjectioh either to 
the Perfians or tyrants of their own. Among the latter we 
find mention made b of Laodamas, who attended Darius 
Hyftafpis, in his expedition againft the Scythians, and o£ 
Dionyfius, who joining Ariftagoras, tyrant of Miletus arid- 
chief author of the Ionian rebellion, retired after the 
defeat of his country-men firft to Phoenicia, where he 
made an immenfe booty, feizing on all the mips he met 
with trading to that country. From Phoenicia he failed 
with immenfe riches to Sicily, where he committed great 
cjepredations on the Carthaginians and Tufcans ; but is faid 
never to have molefted the Greeks In the Roman times 
the city of Phocaea fided with Antiochus the Great ; where- 
upon it was befieged, taken, and . plundered by the Ro- 
man general, but allowed to live according to its own laws. 
In the war, which Ariftonicus, brother to Attalus king of 

Pergamus, 

* Herodot. I. 4. & 6, * Idem, ibid. 

(A) Herodotus, tells us, that fuch of the Phocseans as had 
loft their (hips in the engagement fell into the hands of 
the Carthaginians and Tyrrhenians, who attacked them as they 
came alhore in their fmall boats, and put them all to death. 
As this happened in the territory of Argilla in Tufcia, both 
the inhabitants and cattle of that diftridt were feiaed with a 
dreadful diftemper, which obliged the Argyllians to have re- 
courfe to the oracle of Delphos, being defirous to attone for the 
crime they had committed in what manner the god of that 
place {hould direct. The oracle enjoined them to commemo- 
rate yearly the death of the Phocaeans, with great magnificence 
and gymnaftic combats ; which they did accordingly, begin- 
ning as foon as their deputies returned from Delphos, and were 
immediately delivered from the raging diftemper. Out author 
adds, that they continued even in his time the fame combats, and 
performed all the other rites which the oracle had prefcribed m 
that occafion (1). 



(i) Herodot. 1. 1. 
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Pergamus, ftirred up againft the Romans, they affiled the 
former to the utmoft of their power, which fo difpleafed the 
fenate, that they commanded the town to be demolifhed,, 
and the whole race of the Phobeans utterly rooted out. 
This fevere fentence had been put in execution had not the 
Matfilienfes, a Phocaean colony, interpofed, and with much" 
ado aflwaged the anger of the fenate , k . Pompey declared ' 
Phocasa a free city, and reflored the inhabitants to all the 
privileges they had ever enjoyed ; whence under the firft 
emperors it was reckoned one of the moft flourifhing cities ' 
of all, Alia Minor* This is all we have been able to ga- : 
JJher from the antients, touching the particular hiftory of 
Phocaea. 

Smyrna, called by the Turks Ifmyr, is fituated on the Smyrna, 
ifthmus of the Ionian peninfula, at the bottom of a bay, 
to which it gives name, and is reckoned one of the largefc 
and richeft cities of the Levant. Smyrna was not at firft 
one of the twelve cities of the Ionian league, fo often 
mentioned by the antients,but was in procefs of time admitted' 
into that confederacy by means of the Ephefians, who lived, 
as Strabo 1 informs us, for many years in the fame diftricl with 
the Smyrnaeans ; and hence it is, that Ephefus is fometimes 
called Smyrna. Velleius PaterCulus » reckons it among 
the cities of iEolis, wherein he agrees with Herodotus , 
who tells us, that Smyrna was built by the iEolians, but 
afterwards deftroyed by the lonians, whoxlaimed the ground 
on which the city flood, and all the neighbouring country.' 
Be that as it will, it muft have been foon after rebuilt ; for 
the fame Herodotus, or whoever elfe is the author of 
Pomer's life, defcribes it as a famous empory in that poet^ 
time, whither merchants re for ted from all parts. Pliny * 
is of opinion, that it was founded by an Amazon named 
Smyrna; and adds, that it was many ages Mef rebuilt and 
embellimed by Alexander. What he;fays of the.Amazori 
is c©mmonly looked upon as quite fabulous, though the 
prefent inhabitants pretend, that it borrowed its name of 
an Amazon, who, coming into Afia at the head of a female 
army, poflefTed herfelf of this city. Neither was it re«» 
built by Alexander, for Strabo, a writer far more exacT; 
informs us that Smyrna,, four hundred years after it ha^ 
G 4 been 

• k Liv. Decad. 4. 1. 7, & feq. Juftin. 37. J Strab 1. 14; 

fub, init, m Veil. Patercul. 1. 1. c, 4. "Hero? 

dot. 1. 1. c. 149, • Plin, 1; 5. c. 39. ? StrabQ> 
1. h- P- 44f ' ~. 
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been deftroyed by the Lydians, during which time the Smyr- 
nasans lived in villages, was begun to be rebuilt by Anti- 
gonus, but that pyfimachus put the laft hand to the work. 
This new city was built, according to the fame writer, 
twenty furlongs diftance from the place where the old city 
ftood ; between the caftle on tl}e fhore and the prefent 
city, as our beft modern travellers conjecture s from the 
many ruins of edifices, that are ftill to be feen in that place 
(B). This new city, as it was moft conveniently fituated 
for trade, became in a fhort time one of the moft populous 
and wealthy of all Afia, as is plain from feveral inscriptions, 
in which it is ftiled, The metropolis, thefirft and chief city 
of -Afia, The ornament of Ionia, &p f . But nothing can 
give us a greater idea of the magnificence of antient Smyr- 
na, than the defcription of it we read in Strabo s . " It 
f? is at prefent, fays he, the fineft city in Afia. One part 
s ? of it is built on a hill, but the fineft edifices ftand on a 
plain not far from the fea, over-againft the temple of 
" Cybele. The ftreets are the moft beautiful that can be, 
'5 ftrait, wide, and paved with fine ftone. It has many 
<c ftately buildings, magnificent porticoes, majeftic tem- 
?. e pies, a publjc library, and a convenient harbour, which 
" may be (hut up at pleafure." There are ftill to-be feen 
many veftiges of the antient grandeur of Smyrna, namely, 
of a marble theatre, which was reckoned the fineft in Afia, 
of a circus, of baths, temples, &c. for the defcription of 
which we refer our readers to Le Bruyn, Tournefort, 
Spon, and other modern travellers. Neither the circus,, 
nor the theatre were built, it feems, in Strabo's time, elfe 

¥ 

<i Spon. Le Bruyn. Tournefort. Voyage au Levant, &c. 
f Vide Marmor. Oxon. apud Prideaux. 8 Strabo. 1. 14. 

(Bj A mqdep traveller (2), iells us, that many valuable 
pieces of antiquity have been found there, and mentions four 
antient ftatues that were dug up in that place, while he was at 
ponftantinople, and are ftill to be feen at Verfailles. Our au r 
thor adds, that in 1 67 1 . an urn was difcpvered in the fame 
place with this infcription, Marcus Fabias, the fon ©f Marcus 
Fabius, of the Galerian family, firnamed Junius, one and 
twenty years old. Upon opening the urn they difcovered the 
bodies both of the father and fon lying together in armour 
which was ftill entire. 



(2) Le Bruyn voyage au Levant, 
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he would have mentioned them among the other edifices 
that embelliftied the city.The walls of Smyrna were warned 
by the Meles, a river of great note in the republic of let-*; 
ters, for Homer is faid to have been born near its banks l 
whence, as the name of his father was unknown, he was ; 
called Melefigena. Some writers add % that he compofed 
his inimitable poem in a cave near the fpring of this river 
(C). Under the Roman emperors the city of Smyrna was^ 
at the height of its grandeur, and ever courted by them, 
as it was the fineft harbour in Afia, and diftinguifhed with 
titles, exemptions, and privileges above all the cities of Afia, 
Ephefus alone excepted. Tiberius fhewed on all occafions 
a great efteem for the Smyrnaeans, and Marcus Aurelius re-, 
built their city, after it had been almoft quite ruined by an. 
earthquake,and the fucceeding emperors heaped fueh favours 
on them as raifed no fmall jealoufy among the other Greeks 
of Afia. The Smyrnaeans on the other hand continued ever , 
faithful to the Romans, and are faid to have been the firft 
in Afia that honoured Rome, under the title of Rome the 
Goddefs, with a temple, priefts, and facrifices ; which 
they did while Carthage was at the higheft pitch of its glory, 
and Afia in great part pofTefled by powerful princes, who 
hadnofyet experienced the Roman valour. 

As to the prefent city, itisfituated on the (hore at the 
foot of a hill which commands the port, and may bejuftly 
ftiled the centre of trade to the Levant. Its convenient 
harbour and fituation have faved it from undergoing the 
fame fate which moft cities in Afia, though formerly of 
great note, have fuffered. The great cities of Sardis fo fa- 
mous in the Greek hiftory, of Pergamus, the capital of a 
rich kingdom, of Ephefus, the metropolis of all Afia, ara 
at prefent but fmall villages : Thyatira, Philadelphia, Lao* 
dicea, &c. are known only by fome antient infcriptions 5 

wherea$ 

} Paufan. ^chaic. c. 5. 

(C) To this alluded Statius (3) when he faid in commending 
Lucan born near the Bastis, that the Bjetis would be one day 
more famous than the Meles itfelf, Graio nobilior Melete Ba;tis $ 
and Tibulka (4), when he ftiled Hqmer's poem Meletseas 
Chartas. 



(3) Stat. 2. Syl, carm. 7. verf. 34. (4) Tibull. I 4, Eleg,' 
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whereas Smyrna, tho' often deftroyed by earthquakes (D), 
is ftill one of the richeft and moft populous cities in the eaft, 
being reforted to by all the trading nations of Europe, Afia, 
and -Africa* They reckon in the city fifteen thoufand Turks, 
ten thoufand Greeks, eighteen hundred Jews, two hundred 
Armenians, and as many Franks. Its territory is very 
fertile and pleafant, abounding chiefly in vines and olive- 
trees ; but the air is not reckoned very wholefome. Smyr- 
na was. one of the feven churches mentioned in the reve- 
lations, and is the only one that ftill remains in any reputati- 
on. 

As for the particular hiftory of the Smyrnseans ; their 
city at firft belonged to the iEolians, as we have hinted 
above, but was taken from them by the lonians in the fol- 
lowing manner. A great many of the inhabitants of Colo- 
phon, an Ionian city, being driven out on account of a 
Sedition they had raifed at home, fled to the Smyrnaeans, 
who received them with great kindnefs, which they re- 
quited with the utmoft ingratitude. For not long after, 
while the inhabitants were performing certain religious cere- 
monies in honour of Bacchus without the walls, they fhut 
the gates, and feized on the city. This alarmed all the 
jEolians, who haftened to the afliftance of their country- 
men with what forces they could raife ; but the Colopho- 
nians being fupported by the other cities of Ionia, both 
parties came to an agreement, whereby it was ftipulated* 
that the lonians mould reftore to the Smyrnseans all their 
effects, and the iEolians on their part mould quit their 
claim to the city. The Smyrnaeans conferring to thefe 
conditions were diftributed among the other eleven Ionian 
cities, and allowed to enjoy the lame privileges. The 
Colophonians continued in pofleflion of Smyrna, which was 
thenceforth reckoned among the twelve Ionian cities". It 
was afterwards taken by Alyattes king of Lydia, and con- 
tinued fubjecT: to the Lydians till the time of Cyrus, by 

whofe 

11 Herodot. 1. i . \ 

(D) The Greeks of the country count fix dreadful earthquakes, 
which deflroyed the greateft part of the town ; and they have a 
tradition, that it is to be utterly ruined by the feventh, and ne- 
ver after rebuilt (5). 



{5) Le Bruyn. ubi fupra. 
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whofe general Harpagus it was brought under the Perfian 
yoke, with the other cities, of Ionia". The Smyfnaeans, 
according to the character Ariftides gives ; them w , followed 
their pleafures, and lived in great luxury, but, what feldom; 
happens, were at the fame time ready to exert themfelves, 
when called upon, and behaved with great gallantry (E). 

Clazomenje, now Vourla, as ^commonly believed, clazomen*. 
was one of the twelve Ionian cities, and pf great note in 
the flourifhing times of Greece. The ahtient city, as 
Paufanias x informs us, ftood on the continent, and was by 
the Ionians fortified at a vaft expehce, in order ta put a; 
ftop to the Perfian conquefts. But the inhabitants were fo 
terrified after the defeat of Croefus and furrender of Sardis, 
that they abandoned- the city on the continent, and with- 
drew all their effect's to one of the neighbouring iflands* 
where they built the city of Clazomenas, fo often mention- 
ed in the Roman hiftory. Alexander joined it to the con- 
tinent by a caufe-way two hundred and fifty paces longy ; 
whence Ptolemy, Strabo, Pliny, and moft of the antient 
geographers count it among the cities on the continent. The 
Romans always treated the inhabitants with great kindnefs, 
knowing of what importance their city was for carrying on 
their conquefts in Afia 5 for they not only declared them a 
free people, but moreover put them in poffeilion of the 
ifland of Drymufa, and often quarrelled with the princes of 
Afia on their account z . Auguftus repaired and embel- 
lifhed their city with many ftately buildings, whence ori 
fome medals he is ftiled the founder of Clazomenae (E)$ 

though 



v Ariftid. in Smyrna; Encomio. * Paufan. Achaiac. c. 3.' 
* Idem ibid. z Liv. 1. 38. c. 39. 



(E) This gave rife to the proverb TuvpvaXos tpoto? mentioned by 
Ariftides, and apply'd to fuch as live luxurioufly, but at the fame 
time are brave and couragious. 

(E) Mr. Tournefort makes mention of a'medal in the king of 
Pruffia's cabinet, with the head of Auguftus, and the infcription, 
Founder of Clazomenae. Another is to be feen in the French 
king's cabinet, with the head of Auguftus, and on the reverfe 
^jEA aKu the goddefs of Livia, round the head of Auguftus is 
Wrote KAAZOM. 
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though this city was without all doubt founded by the 
lonians, and from the very beginning one of the Ionian 
confederacy. Some antiquaries take Clazomenae for the 
antient; city of Grynium, which gave the epithet of Grynaeus 
to Apollo; for there was in antient times a famous temple 
of Apollo in the neighbourhood of Clazomenae ; Cybele like- 
wife was one of their chief deities, and alfo Diana, as we 
gather from feveral antient medals and infcriptions. The 
Clazomenians held out againft the Lydians, after moft of 
the other cities of Ionia were reduced by Alyattes, who be- 
fieged, but could not mafter, Clazomenae* The Perfians 
gotpofleffion of it in the time of Cyrus, who carried all 
before him, and thought it of fuch confequence, that they 
could not be induced to part with it at the famous peace 
of Antalcidas. Alexander reinftated them in their aritient 
liberty and privileges, which were rather enlarged than di- 
minished by the Romans, whom they affifted on all occafi- 
ons with great fidelity. 

Erithrje, one of the twelve Ionian cities, is placed by 
fome on the more over-againft the ifland of Chios, but by 
Strabo a on the peninfula, at the foot of mount Mimas, 
over-againft the iflands called by the antients Hippi. Eri- 
thrae was the feat of Herophile, one of the Sybils*, thence 
called the Erithraean fa . It had a fpacious harbour called Cyf- 
fus, and a temple of Hercules, which was reckoned one of 
themoftftately edifices of all Afia. Erithrae fided on all 
occafions with the Romans, who rewarded their fidelity with 
ample privileges, and confiderably enlarged their territo- 
ry 6 . 

Teos, fituated on the fouth fide of the Ionian peninfula, 
was likewife one of the twelve cities. Anacreon was born 
here, and alfo Hecataeus the hiftorian. The inhabitants, a- 
fyandoning in Anacreon's time their native country, where 
they were grievoufly oppreffed by the Perfians, retired , to 
Thrace, and fettled in the city of Abdera d , which Timefi- 
us of Clazomenae had founded (F). They were the only 

among 

a Strabo. 1. 14. p. 443. b Paufan. in P&oc. c. 13. 

f Liv.I. 35. c. 39. d Strabo. 1. 14. p. 443, 



(F) And hence the faying "a e^p« na^ Tufa aWa, Abdera a 
fine colony of the Teians, fignifying, that brave men chufe to 
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among the. lonians, as Herodotus obferves % who preferred 
banilhment to flavery, and are therefore_ greatly commended 
by that writer. Some of them returned afterwards to their 
antient habitation, for in the Roman times the city of Teos 
was of fome note, and well peopled f Auguftus in feveral 
medals is called the founder, which title he may have deferv- 
-ed by repairing and embellifhing that, as he did moft other 
cities of Afia. Pliny 2 counts Teos among the iflands, 
wherein he is contradicted by all the antient geopraphers. 
The fmall town of Erae and Myonnefus, between Teos 
and Lebedus, were formerly fubjecl: to the Teians, who en- 
joyed a large territory, extending from their city to the 
neignbtmrhood of Lebedus. 

Lebedus, counted by Mela, Strabo, and Herodotus a- Lebcdai/ 
mong the twelve. Ionian cities, ftood on the ifthmus of the 
Ionian periinfula over-againft Smyrna, and was famous in 
antient times for the fports that were yearly performed in 
honour of Bacchus. Lyfimachus utterly ruined the city, 
and transferred the inhabitants to Ephefus h . Upon his death 
they left Ephefus and rebuilt Lebedus, which, however, 
never afterwards made any figure, being a village rather 
than a city *. . : " ' 

Colophon, now Altobofco, of, as others will have It, colophon. 
Belvedere, was one of the chief cities of the Ionian league, 
feated on the coaft, and not an inland city, as Pliriy k / 
" calls it. It was deftroyed by Lyfimachus, and the inha- 
bitants fent to people Ephefus ; but after his death rebuilt 
in a more convenient fituation. The Colophoriians were 
fo fkilled in horfemanftiip, that thofe they fided with were 
always fure of the vi&ory, which gave rife to the trite 
proverb 1 (G). Colophon was the birth-place of Nican- 

der, 

* Herodot. 1. i. c. 168. f Liv. 1. 37. c. 27, 

* Plin. 1. v. c. 31. *v Paufan. Attic, c. 9. 1 Vide 

Horatium, 1. i. epift. u. k Plin. 1. v. c. 29. Stra- 
bo' 1. xiv. p. 442. 



live any where, rather than fufferoppreffion and fervitude (6). To 
this faying fome think Tully alludes in his epiftles to Atticui 
(7). 

(G) Tbv xoAofywvct,, 5T§6nJt£v, Colophonem addere, that is to put 
the laft hand to a work, to end it with fuccefs. 



(6) Vide Kraf. Chiliad* (7) Cic. ad Attic. 1. 7 & 4; 
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;der, and one of the feven cities that claimed Homer, who 
lived there fome time, as Herodotus informs us in the life 
of that great poet m . The antients mention a famous grove 
and temple of Apollo Clarius in the neighbourhood of 
this city Whence that fabulous deity borrowed the 
epithet of Clarius is uncertain, fome pretending that his 
temple ftood in a fmall town near Colophon called Claros, 
and others maintaining that he was fo called from a moun- 
tain bearing that name. The fmall town of Notium on 
the fame coaft often mentioned by Livy belonged to the 

. Colophonians, and was by the Romans allowed to enjoy the 

. fame privileges as Colophon itfelf °. 
Sphefris. Ephesus, called by the prefent inhabitants Aiafaloue, 
was in former times the metropolis of all Afia. Stepha- 
nus gives it the title of Epiphaneftate, or raoft illuftrious, 
Pliny ftiles it the ornament of Aha, and Strabo the greateft 
and moft frequented empory of that continent. How dif- 
ferent was the antient Ephefus from the modern, which 
is but a forry village inhabited by thirty or forty Greek fa- 
milies, who are not capable, as Spon obferves, to under - 
ftand the epiftle St. Paul wrote to them ! The antient city 
ftood fifty miles fouth of Smyrna, near the mouth of the 
river Cayfter and the (hore of the Icarian fea, which is a 
bay of the iEgean ; but as it has been fo often deftroyed 
and rebuilt, 'tis no eafy matter to determine the precife 
place ; moft of the modern travellers are of opinion, that 
the antient city flood more to the fouth. than the pre- 
fent, which they argue from the ruins that ftill remain. 

. Ephefus was in antient times known by the names of A- 

; lopes, Ortygia, Morges, Smyrna Trachsea, Samornion, 

. and Ptela p , it was called Ephefus, according to Hera- 
clides % from the Greek word Ephefis, fignifying permif- 
fion, becaufe Hercules, fays he, permitted the Amazons to 
live and build a city in that place ; others tell us, that E- 
phefus was the name of the Amazon that founded the city, 
for - Pliny r , Juftin % and .Orofius 1 unanimoufly affirm, 
that it was built by an Amazon, while others beftow this ho- 
nour upon Androclus, fon of Codrus, king of Athens, who 
was the chief of the Ionians that fettled in Afia. But in 

, : matters of fo early a date, it is impofTible to come at the 
truth,: and therefore i.not worth our while to, dwell on fuch 

fruitlefa 

m Herodot. vita Homeri, c. 8. n Plin. 1. v. cu 29 Strab. 1. xiV. 
c. 442.;) 0 Liv. 1. xxxviii.,c. 39. p Plin. 1. v. c. 29. * He- 
raciid .de Polit. * Plin. ubi %ra. Jultin. h ft 

r Orofius, 1. i. c. 15. 
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fruitlefs enquiries. What we- know for certain Is, that the 
city, which in the Roman times was the metropolis of all 
Afia, acknowledged Lyfimachus for its founder 5 for that 
prince having caufed the antient city to be entirely demo- 
liftied, rebuilt at a vaft expence a new one in a place more 
convenient and nearer the temple. Strabo tells us, that, 
as the inhabitants Shewed a great reluctance to quit their 
antient habitations, Lyfimachus caufed all drains, that con- 
veyed the water into the neighbouring fens and the Cay- 
fter, to be privately ftopt up ; whereby the city being on 
the firft violent rains in great part laid under water, arid 
many of the inhabitants drowned, they were glad to aban- 
don the antient, and retire to the new-city. This new 
Ephefus was greatly damaged by an earthquake in the 
reign of Tiberius, but by that emperor repaired and em- 
bellimed with feveral ftately buildings, of which there are 
now but few ruins to be feen, and fcarce any. thing wor- 
thy of antient Ephefus. The aqueducV part of which is 
ftill Handing, is generally believed to, have been the work 
of the Greek emperors ; the pillars, which fupport the 
'arches, are of fine marble, and higher or lower as the level 
of the water required. This aqueduct ferved to convey 
water into the city from the fpring of Halitee mentioned by 
Paufanias. : The gate, now called by the inhabitants, for 
what reafon we know not, the gate of the perfection, is 
remarkable for three bafs-rellefs on the mould, of an ex- 
quifite tafte. The port, of which fo many medals have 
been {truck, is at prefent but an open road, and not much 
frequented. The Cayfler was formerly navigable, and af- 
forded a fafe place for fhips to ride in, but is now almoft 
choaked up with fand. - ; . ; : . 

But the chief ornament of Ephefus was the fo much The temple 
celebrated temple of Diana, built at the common charge of Dia * a «- 
of all the ftates in Afia,- and for its ftru&ure, fize, and 
furniture accounted among the wonders of the world. This 
great edifice was fituate at the foot of a mountain, and at 
the head of a inarm, which place they chofe," if We be- 
lieve Pliny, as lefs fubject to ; earthquakes. This doubled 
the charges, for they were obliged to be at a vaft* expence 
in making drains to convey the Water that came down the 
hill, into the morafs and the Cayfter. 'Philo Byzantius, 
'.- tells us, r that in this work they ufed fuch a quantity of 
ftone, as almoft emptied all the quarries in the country ; 
and thefe drains or vaults are what the prefent inhabitants 

take 
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cree forbidding any one to name him ; but this prohibition' 
ferved only to make his name more memorable, fuch a re- 
markable extravagance, or rather madnefs, being taken no- 
tice of by all the hiftorians who have wrote of (hofe times. 
Alexander offered to rebuild the temple at his own expence, 
provided the Ephefians would agree to put his name on the 
front, but they rejected bis offer in fuch manner as was 
no-ways taken amifs by that vain prince, telling him, that 
it was not fit one god mould build a temple to another*. 
The pillars and other materials that had been faved out of 
the flames were fold, and alfo the jewels of the Ephefian 
women,, who on that occafion willingly parted with them^ 
and the fum raifed from thence ferved for the carrying on 
of the work till other contributions came in, which in a 
Ihort time amounted to an immenfe treafure. And this 
is the temple which Pliny, Strabo, and other Roman 
writers fpeak of. It flood between the city and the port, and 
was built, or rather finifhed, as Livy y tells us, in the reign 
of king Servius. Of this wonderful ftru&ure there is no- 
thing at prefent remaining but fome ruins, and a few broken 
pillars. j 
... The Ionians firft fettled at Ephefus, under the conduct 
©f Androclus, who drove out the Carians and Leleges, by. 
whom thofe places were pofTefled at his arrival. . The city, 
whether built by him, as Strabo affirms, or by one Crcefus, 
or Ephefus, long before the Ionic migration, as others main- 
tain, became foon the metropolis of Ionia. It was at firft 
governed by Androclus and his defendants, who afiumed 
the royal title, and exercifed regal authority over the new 
colony ; whence even in Strabo's time the pofterity of 
Androclus were Ailed kings, and allowed to wear a fcarlet 
robe, a; fceptre, and all the enfigns of the royal dignity., 
In procefs of time a new form of government was intro- 
duced, and a fenate eftablifhed, but when or on what oc- 
cafion, this change happened, we know not. This kind of 
government continued till the time of Pythagoras, who lived 
before Cyrus the Great, and was one of the moft cruel and 
inhuman tyrants we read of in hiftory ; for having driven 
out the fenate, and taken all the power into his own hands, 
he filled the city with, blood and rapines, not fparing even 
thofe who fled to the temple of Diana for (helter z . Pytha- 
goras was fucceded by Pindarus, who bore the fame fway in 
the city, but treated the citizens with more humanity. In his 

time 



* Strab. ubi fupra* r Liv> I, i. c, 4 J, f Saitfas. 
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time Ephefus being befiegeil by Crdefus king of Lydia, he 
advifed the inhabitants to devote their city to Diana, and 
faften trie wall by a rope to the pillars of her temple. They 
followed her advice, and were* in regard of the goddefs, 
pot only treated with great kindriefsby Croefus, but reftored 
to their former liberty % ftndarus, being obliged to re- 
fign his power, retired to Peloponnefus. He was, according 
to ./Elian grandfon to Halyattes king of Lydia, and 
Crcefus's nephew* The other tyrants of Ephefus, menti- 
pnecl in hiftory, are Athenagoras, Comas, Ariftarchus, and 
Hegefias^ of which the laft was driven out by Alexander, 
whoj coming to Ephefus after having defeated the Perfians 
on the banks of the Granicus, bellowed Upon Diana all the 
tributes which the Ephefians had paid to the Perfians, and 
eftablifhed a democracy in the city. In the war between 
Mithridates and the Romans they fided with the former, 
and by his direction malfacred all the Romans that refided 
in their city ; for which they were feverely fined and re-' 
duced almpft to beggary by Sylla, but afterwards treated 
kindly, and fuffered to live according to their own laws, 
as is. plain from feveral antient inscriptions and medals (I). 
The. Epfiefiahs were mightily given to fuperftition* forcery, 
and curioUs arts, as the fcripture ft lies them % whence came 
the proverb, Ephefian letters^ fignifying all forts of fpells or 
charms (Kj. 

Priene was one of the antient cities of Ionia, and thePriene 
birth-place of Bias one of the feveii wife men. ftolemy 
H 2 .places 

* Heradot. 1. i. Poiygn. 1. v\h j£liam V. H. 1. iii. c. *6. 
* iElian. ubi fupra. c A&. xix. 19. 

(I ) Among others we find one of Vefpafian with this remark- 
able inscription, E<$EEI£2N nPflTON ASMS THE IEPAS KAI 
Al TONOMOT, . 

(K) By the Ephefian letters were meant certain obfeure words, 
and incoherent fentences, which fuperftitious bigots ufed to write 
on their' girdles, and even imprint on their feet, and other parts 
of their bodies. To this purpofe Suidas tells us, that a famous 
wreftler of Miletus, having for a long time ftruggled with an 
Ephefian without being able to Conquer him, obierved at laft 
that his adverfary , who had already got the better of thirty ro- 
bdft and expert wreftlers, was armed with the Ephefian letters, 
which he was no foorier deprived of, than he fell to the ground, 
owning himfelf conquered (9). 



(9) Vide Erafmi Chi!. 
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places it at a great diftance from , the fea, but all other geo- 
graphers count it among the maritime towns of Ioni?. 
Miletus. Mile tus, now Palatfchia, was formerly a city of great 
note* being ftiled, by Pliny a and Pompomus Mela *, the 
firft city and metropolis of all Ionia. The fame Pliny * 
mentions the antient and new Miletus, the former he calls 
Lelegeis, Pithyufa, and Ana&oria, and Strabo tells us tha^ 
it was built by the inhabitants of Crete s. The latter wai 
founded, according to Strabo b ,by Neleus the fon of Codrui 
king of Athens, when he firft fettled on that part of Afia. 
This great, city ftood on the fouth fide of the river Mseander 
near the fea-coaft. The inhabitants applied themfelves very 
early to navigation, having founded, according to Pliny * 
eighty, according to Seneca k ' three hundred and eighty,' 
colonies m different, parts of the world. The city itfelf was 
no lefs, famous for a temple and oracle of Apollo firnamed 
Didymaeus;, than for the wealth and number of its. citizens* 
This temple was burnt by Xerxes, but rebuilt by the Mi- 
lefians to fuch an immenfe iize^ that it was accounted the 
greater!: in the world, being equal in compafs, a$ Strabo 
attefts V to a village j whence it remained uncovered, but j 
was furrounded with a thick grove, in which the priefts j 
dwelt who ferved the temple. Pliny places this temple f 
and grove at a hundred and fifty-eight furlongs diftance | 
from the city, but Strabo lays that it ftood near the walls m . fi 
Our modern travellers tell us, that there are ftill large ruins' J 
of the temple to be feeii, but that the town is, reduced to a | 
few mepherds cottages. Near Miletus ftood mount -Lath- ! 
mus, where the moon, as the poets feigned, made her pri- j 
vate vifits to Endymion. Thales, one of the (even wife j 
men of Greece, and the firft that foretold an eclipfe of the | 
fun, was born in this city and thence furnamed the Mile- ; 
fian, to diftinguilh him from a famous Lyric poet bearing \ 
the fame name. ; 

Miletus was in a moft flourtfhing condition* in the 
time of Darius Hyftafpis, and accounted the ornament 
of Tonia, as Herodotus informs ' us *, though it had been 
ftrangely afflicted with domeftic' f troubles for two genera- 
tions 

* Plin. 1. v. c. 29. e Mela. 1. i. c. 17. f Plin. ibid, 

s Strab. 1. xii & xiv. h Strab. ubi fupra. 1 PHnw 

ibid. k Seneca de Conful. ad Albinam. 1 Strab. 

ubi fupra. 01 Plin. & Strab. ubi fupra. fl Herodot. 

1. Y. 
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tions before, and aim oft reduced to the laft extremities. 
Their differences were at laft comrjtofed, as the fame 
writer informs us °, by. the fariaris-, whom they had 
chofen from among all the Greeks for that purpofe. 
Thefe arriving at Miletus, arid obferying that the fields 
round the city lay in great part uncultivated, t61d the 
Milefians, that they defigned to furvey their whole 
country; which they did accordingly, writing down the 
name of the owner where-ever they faw in that defo- 
late country any portion ot land well cultivated. Af- 
ter they had thus viewed the whole territory, and found 
but a veryfmall part of it well kept, they returned , to 
the city, and having called an affembly, , put the go- 
vernment into the hands of thofe whofe lands they had 
found in good condition; not doubting but they would 
adminifter the public affairs with the, fame care which 
they had taken of their own. They ftriclly enjoined the 
reft of the Milefians, who till that time had heen rent into 
parties and factions, to obey the magiftrates they had ap^ 
pointed, and in this manner reformed the ftate of the 
city p, which thenceforth daily , increafed in wealth and 
power. In the time of Pfammiticus king of Egypt a colony 
of Mifefiahs fettled in that country, and built a wall, as 
Strabo tells us, called by the Egyptians the Milefian wall *. 
We may judge of the wealth, power, and flourifhing conr 
dition of Miletus in thofe days, from the long and expenfive 
war which they maintained agalnft Gy ges, Ardyes, Sady- 
attes, and Halyattes kings of Lydia, without being aflifted 
by any of the Ionians except the Chians, whom they had 
fupported againft the Erythraeans. In what- manner this 
war was carried on, and how Halyattes was at laft obliged 
to fue for- peace, we have already related in the Hiftory of 
Lydia r . After the^ defeat of Crcefus and taking of Sardis* 
all the Ionians fent embaffadors to Gyrus, offering to fubmiti 
to him on the fame -terms which had been granted them by 
Grcefus; but that prince, rejecting the propofals of the 
others* admitted the Milefians alone on the 'foot of their 1 
former agreement with the Lydians. By this indulgence of 
Cyrus, Miletus flouriftied above all the cities of Ionia,' 
till it fell into the hands of Hiftiaeus and Afiftagoras, who 
brought ruin not only on their own country, but on all 
Ionia; for Miletus was beiieged, taken, and laid in allies 
by thePerfians, whom they had provoked, and the in- 
H 3 habitants 

• Idem, ibid. p Idem, ibid. ^ Strab. L xviL r Vol, y. 
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habitants transferred firft to Sufa, and thence to Ampae, a 
city on the red fea, not far from the mouth of the Tigris. 
The Athenians were fo grieved .at their misfortune, that 
they mourned and fried tears 'when they firft heard it, no 
otherwife than if the like calamity had happened to Athens 
Jtfelf \ and fpme time after one lr*hrynicus, a dramatic pOer/, 
Jiaving wrote a tragedy on the deftrudion of Miletus, th,e 
whole theatre burft out into tears when it was exhibited ? 
and the magiftrate fined the author in a thoufand drachmas 
for renewing the memory of a misfortune, which they 
looked upon as their own, ordering at the fame time that 
the piece {hould never more be a&ed *. The Perfians 
having thus utterly ruined Miletus, and transplanted the 
inhabitants, the lands' about the town and level country 
they referved for themfelves, '"' but bellowed the hilly ancj 
lefs fruitful parts on the Carfans of Pedieis.' This misfortune 
befel Miletus fix years after the revolt of "Ariftagoras in the 
reign of Darius Hyftafpis, and had been long before; rbre^ 
|old ? if we believe Herodotus, by the oracle of A.pollo 
Didymaeus (L) f However, the Milefians were fuffered 
afterwards' to return and rebuild .their city,' Which they did 
jn a different place from that of the former,.' as' we con- 
jecture from the prediction of Thales related by Plutarch } $ 
for that philofopner deftred his body might be bune'd in ari 
abandoned and folitary place at fome diftaace from the city, 
faying, that it would one day become the market-place of 
ihe Milefians. The inhabitants never afterwards recovered 

tjieif 

» Herodot 1, yi. * Plutarch, in Solon. 

(L) That author tells us (ip), that the Argians having con T 
fulted the oracle touching the fate of their city, received a double 
anfwer, partly concerning themfelves, and partly the Milefians 5 
the anfwer relating to the Milefians was uttered in the following 
terms ; " Miletus, fource of evils, thy ftores and wealth 
*' mail ferve to feaft and inrich a multitude V men with long 
** hair fliall fit and haye their feet warned by thy virgins ; Didy- 

ma mall fee her altars transferred to another place." What; 
the oracle is faid to have foretold was fulfilled j for the greater part 
of the men were put to the fword by the Perfians, who wore long 
hair ; the women and children were made flaves, and the temple 
3a Didyma, wkh the grovd and oracle, reduced to allies. x 1 



(10) Herodot. 1. vi. 
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their former power ; for we find them eight years before 
the Peloponnefian war contending with the Samians for the 
fovereignty of Priene, and obliged to call in the Athenians 
to their afliftance, for which piece of fervice they fided 
with them in the Peloponnefian war, till they were per" 
fuaded by Alcibiades, then in baniftiment, to join the Lace* 
daemonians ». In the time of Gyrus the younger they at- 
tempted to fliake off the Perfian yoke, and join that prince 
againft his brother Artaxerxes ; but Tiffaphernes, governor 
of that province, having timely notice of their defign, 
put fome of the chief confpirators to death, banilhed others^ 
and reduced the city to a miferable ftate of flavery. At the 
famous peace of Antalcidas it was given up to the Perfians^ 
and remained fubje£t to them till the time of Alexander, 
who reftored them to their antient liberty, notwithstanding 
they had (hut up their gates againft him, and did not fub- 
mit till reduced to the lalt extremities By the Romans 
they were treated very kindly, and fuffered to enjoy their 
liberty, efpecially under the emperors. 

The Milefians, like the other ftates of Ionia, when 
free from a foreign yoke, were often reduced to a miferable 
ftate of flavery by tyrants of their own, who governed 
them 'with an arbitrary fway, and made them feel all the 
evils of a foreign fubje&ion. The flrft, who ufurped this 
power over their fellow-citizens, were Thoas and Dama^ 
ienor, who, as Plutarch informs us filled the city with 
blood and flaughter, and fpared none but fuch as fubmitted 
to their ufurped authority. Thefe beingdeftroyed, or driven 
out, Thrafybulus ufurped the fovereignty, which he main- 
tained to his death. In his time and by his means an end 
was put t$ the war, which had been for many years carried 
on between the Lydians and Milefians, as we have related 
at length in the hiftory of Lydia y . He was fo famous for 
his prudence in the adminiftration of public affairs, that 
moft of the petty tyrants of Greece courted his friendmip,and 
governed themfelves in their unjuft ufurpations by his advice. 
Among thefe Periande? tyrant of Corinth is faid to have difr 
patched a meffenger to him, to enquire what methods he had 
purfued in fo fettling his authority among theMilefians^hat none 
H 4 of 

» Thucyd. 1. i. iv. viii. w Strab. 1. xiv. & Plut. in 

Alexandre * Plut. in Proletn. y Hift. Univer, 

v'fli. v. p. s 8a. 
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of the citizens entertained any thoughts of fhaking ofF the 
yoke which he had impofed upon them. Thrafybulus* 
unwilling to fend an anfwer either in writing or by word 
of mouth, took the Have into a corn-field, and there, as 
it were by way of amufement, ftruek off all the ears of 
corn that overtopped the reft. Then he fent back the 
meffenger without any anfwer. Periander underftood the 
hint, put all to death whofe overgrown power gave him 
any umbrage, and thereby enjoyed, without difturbance, 
the authority he had ufurped 2 . Upon the death of Thrafy- 
bulus feveral other tyrants rofe up, mentioned by Hero-r 
dotus a , Plutarch b , and other writers c . Among thefe the 
moil famous in hiftory are Hiftiaeus and Ariftagoras, who in 
attempting to (hake off the yoke of the Perfian kings, by 
whom they were fupported, brought utter deftru&ion upon 
all the Greek colonies in Afia, as we have related at length 
in the hiftory of Perfia d . In the time of Antiochus II. 
king of Syria, we read of one Timarchus reigning in 
Miletus, and pracYifing great cruelties on the citizens, 
till he was driven out by that prince, who was on that 
account honoured by the Milefians with the firname of 
Theos or God e . Miletus gave birth to the celebrated 
philofophers, Anaximander, Anaximenes, and Thales*. 
The iflands of Chios and Samos were likewife inhabited by 
the Ionians, and belonged to their confederacy ; but we 
(hall have occafion to fpeak of them in the following chap- 
ter, containing the hiftory of the Greek iflands. 
Defcription iEoLis, fo called from the iEolians, who fettled in this 
•f^olis. p art of Afia, extended, according to Straho f , from the 
promontory Lec~tus to the river Hermus, and contained the 
following cities, Cyme, Larifla, Neontichos, Tenus, Cylla,. 
Notion, iEgirasffa, Pitane, iEgaea, Myrina, and in more 
antient times Smyrna, which, as we have related above* 
was taken from the iEolians by the Ionians. Thefe are the 
eleven antient cities of iEolis mentioned by Herodotus s * 
Cyme ftood on the fea-coaft, and was the laft of the 
snaritime cities of iEolis towards Ionia. Larifia belongs 

properly 

* Ariftot Politic. 1. iii. c. |©. Polyasn, 1. vi. Zpnar. torn. 
2. Frontinus, 1. ii. c. 25. a . Hero.dot. 1. iv. v. vi. 

b Plut. in Sympof. c Pqlyaen. 1. i. Tzetzfcs Chiliad. 3 &g. 

Probus, in Miltiad. ' d Vide vol. v. p. 108, 109, 110, 

& feq. e Appian. in Syriac. Prolog, in Trogum, 1. XXvL 

* Strab. h xiii T " 5 Herodot, 1. i. c. 14$, 
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properly to Troas^ and is placed by Strabo h between Achseufti 
and Colonse. In former times iEolis comprehended all Troas, 
and extended along the coaft froni Ionia to the Propontis. 
Neontichos, or Neon-Tichos is mentioned by Thucydides* 
as fituate in the country of the Apodoti, who were a pe- 
. culiar tribe of iEolians inhabiting the fea^coaft k . Tenus, 
called alfo Teninos, is placed by Pliny at the mouth of 
the Hermus, but by all other geographers in the inland 
parts of iEolis. Cylla was a colony of the iEolians on the 
fea-coaft of Myfia. Notion ftood on the fea-fide about 
two miles from Colophon l 9 and was in after-ages fubje& to 
the Colophonians. Authors do not agree about the precife 
fituation of iEgiraefla, ,fome placing it on the coaft, and r ; 
others at a great diftance from the fea. Pitane was a con- 
fiderable town not far from the mouth of the Caicus m * 
The inhabitants of this city are faid to have had the art of 
making bricks that floated, like wood, : upon the water. 
iEgaea or iEgae, bordered on the territory of Cyme, and 
is counted by Strabo n among the mediterranean cities of 
iEolis. Myrina, the moft ancient city of all iEolis, ftood 
on the coaft, and had a very fafe and capacious harbour. It 
was in after-ages called Sebaftopolis in honour of Auguftus. 
To thefe Pliny, Strabo, and Pomponius Mela add Grynium 
and,Elsea; the former was about forty furlongs diftant from 
Myrina, and famous for a temple and grove confecrated to 
Apollo, whence the furname of Grynaeus is often given by 
the poets to that deity 0 ; the latter, which was the port of 
Pergamus, and the birth-place of Zeno the philosopher, 
ftood near the mouth of the Caicus p. Cyme* or as others 
write it, Cuma, was the metropolis of all ^Eolis. 

Doris, properly fo called, was that large promontory Dor ^ 
of Caria, which runs into the fea over-againft the ifland of 
Telos. The chief cities of Doris were, Halicarnaffus, for- 
merly the capital of Caria, and famous for the Maufoleum or 
tomb built by queen Artemifta, in honour of her hu(band 
Maufolus, which was of fo noble a ftru&ure, that theanti- 
ents looked upon it as one of the wonders of the world. 
This city gave birth to the tw* celebrated hiftorians, Hero- 
dotus and Dionyfius, and to the poets Heraclitus and Calli- 
machus, It ftood between the Ceramic and Jafian bays-, 

and 

h t Strab. 1. xiii. Herodot. 1. i. 1 Tliucyd. !. viii k Idem, 
1, i'i. 1 ,Liv. 1. xxxvii. m Strab. 1. xiii. n Idem, 

ityd. ° Vide Virgil, eclog. 6. & 1. 4. -£neid. verf. 345, 

p Strabo, 1. 13, " " " "~ 
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and was reckoned one of the ftrongeft cities of Afia % It 
is now a. heap of ruins, and known by the name of Nefi. 
Cnidus ftood on the fea called Triopium r , having on the 
north the Ceramic, or as others call it the Ceraunian, bay, 
and on the fouth the Rhodian fea. This city was formerly 
famous for the Venus of Praxiteles j and as Venus was the 
tutelary goddefs of the place, me is thence often ftiled by 
the poets, the Cnidian goddefs \ Lindus, Jaliffus, and 
Camrus, were likewife cities, of the Dorians, as Herodotus 
informs us, but we find nothing relating to them worth 
mentioning 

Oripnofthe That the Ionians, Dorians, and iEolians, who fettled 
Snsan/* 0 " * n ^* nor 5 were Greek nations, js not to be doubted. 
Soliang, Profane writers give us the following account of their origin 
and firft fettling on the coaft of Afia. Deucalion, fay they, 
who reigned in ThefTaly, and is famous for the flood that 
happened in his time, had by his wife Pyrrha two fons, 
Helenus and Amphi&yon. Helenus, who is fuppofed to 
have given the name of Helenes to the Greeks, had three 
fons, iEolus, Dorus ? and Xuthus. iEolus, who was the 
eldeft, fucceeded his father, and, befides Theflaly, had for 
his fhare Locris and Boeotia. Many of his defcendants went 
into Peloponnefus with Pelops the fon of Tantalus king of 
Phrygia, and fettled in Laconia. The country in the 
neighbourhood of mount ParnafTus fell to Dorus, and was 
from him called Doris. -Xuthus being obliged by his brothers 
to quit his native country, for appropriating part of his far 
ther ? s efTe&s to himfelf without their knowledge, retired to 
Attica, where he married the daughter of Ere&heus king 
of Athens, by whom he had two fons, Achaeus and Ion. " 

An involuntary murder committed by Achaeus obliged 
him to retire to Peloponnefus, which was then called iEgialea 
oriEgialos ; but the country, where he fettled, ever after bore 
the name of Achaia. Some writers tell us, that he af- 
terwards left Achaia, and recovered his grandfather's king- 
dom of Theflaly, Ion commanded the Athenian forces 
againft Eumolpus the Thracian, who had inyaded Attica, 
and fo diftinguifhed himfelf *>n that occafion, that the A- 
thenians intrufted him with the government of their city, 
and were from that time called alfo Ionians. Though in 
procefs of time they thought fit to lay afide this name, yet 

it 

9 Arrian.I. i. expedit. Atendr, T $orat. 1. 3. ode z$> 

* ^erqdot. 1. j.. 
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it was not altogether out of ufe in the time of Thefeus, a$ 
appears from the pillar erected by him in the Ifthmus, to 
{hew the bounds of the Athenians on one fide, and the 
Peioponnefians on the other 5 on the eaft' fide of the pillar 
was this infcription ; This is not Peloponnefus, but Ionia, 
and on the fouth fide ; thi§ is not Ionia, 'but Pelopopnefus *. 
In the time that Ion governed Athens the citizens increafecj 
to fuch a degree, that their country, being- not onjy unfruit- 
ful, but confined within narrow bounds, was no longer able 
to furnilh them with neceflary provifions. This forcec). 
them to contrive fome means to difburden it, and therefore 
they fent colonies to fettle in Peloponnefus, and thefe gave 
the name of Ionia to that part which they pofTeffed. Thus 
all tfie inhabitants of Pelopopnefus, though compofed of 
different nations," were blended under the general names of 
Achaeans and Ionians u f 

About fourfcore years after the taking of Troy the He- 
raclidae, or defcen(}ants of Hercules, invaded Peloponnefus 
with a defign "to recover that country, which of right be- 
longed to them. They were conducted in this enterprize 
by three chief leaders, the fons of Ariftomachus, namely 
Temenus, Crefphontes, and Ariftodemus ; the laft dying 
before the reduction of the country, jiis two fons Euryfl:- 
henes and Procles fucceeded him. The expedition proved 
ifuccefsful, and the fjeracljdae, having recovered the poftefli- 
pn of their antient dominions, divided them among them- 
selves ; in which divifion Argos fell to Temenus, Meffenia 
to Crefphontes, and Laconia to the two fons of Ariftode- 
mus w . 

Such of the Achaeans as were defcended from iEolus* 
and had inhabited Laconia, being driven from thence by 
the Dorians, who attended the Heraclidae into Peloponne^ 
fus, fettled in that part of Afia Minor, which from thera 
took the name of iEolis, and built there Smyrna with 
eleven' other cities ; but Smyrna, as we have related above, 
was afterwards feized by the Ionians. From iEolis they 
fent colonies to the ifland of Lefbos, and there founded 
feveral cities. The Achaeans of Mycenae and Argos, being 
expelled by the Heraclidae, feized upon that part of Pelo- 
ponnefus, which was held by the Ionians. The latter at 

- ■ ... • - • firfi 

1 Plut. in. Thef. « Paufan. init. Lacon. Sc Eliac 1 Eratoft. 
apod Clem ? Alex, ftrora. Apoll. 1. 2. * Strab.l. B. p, 383, 
&c. Paufan. 1. 7. p. 396/ &c. ' " ' 
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firft returned to Athens, their original country, and foon 
after departed from thence under the conduct of Nileus 
and Androcles, the two fons of Codrus, and pofleffed them- 
felves of the weftern coaft of Afia Minor, lying between 
Caria and Lydia, which from them was; named Ionia. 
There they built the cities, which we have defcribed a- 
bove . 

The power of the Athenians, who were then governed 
by Codrus, increafing daily, the Heraclidae thought proper 
to oppofe their progrefs, but Were defeated in a general 
engagement. Notwithftanding this overthrow they main- 
tained themfelves in poffeflion of Megaris, where they built 
the city of Megara, placing there the Dorians,, who had 
affifted them, in the room of the Ionians, whom they had 
driven out y . Of thefe Dorians fome continued in Megara 
after the death of Codrus, others paffed over into Crete ; 
but the greateft part, being perpetually haraffed by the A- 
thenians, abandoning their country, fettling in that part of 
Afia Minor, which was from them called Doris, and 
built there Halicarnaffus, Cnidus, and the other cities men- 
tioned above z . The Ionic migration is faid by all chro~ 
nologers, except Eufebius and his followers, to have hap- 
pened an hundred and forty years after the taking of Troy, 
and fixty after the return of the Heraclidae into Peloponne- 
fus, that is, about feven hundred and ninety four before the 
Chriftian sera. The Molic migration preceded the Ionic 
about fifty-two years, and that of the Dorians was pofterior 
to the Ionic near feventy. 

This is the account, which profane writers give us 
of thefe migrations ; but their authority in matters of fo 
remote date is not much to be depended on. There were 
fcarce any records in thofe rude and illiterate ages, even a- 
fnong the Greeks ; whence they have obfcured their origin 
with idle tales, and poetical fictions, there being fcarce any 
thing related by their hiftorians concerning their origin that 
deferves credit, or carries in it the leaft appearance of- truth. 
Others, perhaps upon better grounds, take the Ionians ta 
be defcended from Javan, the fourth fon of Japheth ; and 
indeed the Greek translators of the holy fcripture inftead of 
Javan read Jaon, and thofe who are by other writers cal- 
led 

• * .Mian. Var. Hiftor. 1. i.e. 5. Paufan. in Achaic. y Strabo, 
ubifupra.p. 393. z Idem ibid. p. 653. Paufan. Achaiac, 

p. 206. iElian. 1, 8. Var. c. 5. 
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led Iones, are by Homer named Iaones. Now Javan and 
jaon found fo like each other, that one may conclude they 
were the fame. This opinion receives no fmall con- 
firmation,, from holy writ, where the name of Javan 
is ufed for Greece (M). Javan is faid to have come 
into Greece after the.conmfion of Babel, and to have fet- 
ijed in '• Attica, whence the Attics were named Iaones and 
Jones. This name the inhabitants of Attica, as we have 
obferved above, laid afide, but thefe who pafTed into Afia 
retained the fame appellation. According to this opinion 
the lonians were a colony from Attica ; but Hecataeus, as 
quoted, by Strabo% tells us,: that the Athenians or Iones of, 
Greece were a colony of thofe in Ana.: As the parts of 
Afia poffehed by the Greeks lye directly in the way from 
the valley of Shinaar into Greece, it is not without foun- 
dation, that fome have believed Javan to ruve firft fettled 
in Afia, and from thence, not having room enough on the 
coaft, to have fent colonies into Greece, at that time un* 
inhabiteS^ under the conduct of his eldeft fon Eliiha, who 
founded, - according to them* the city of Elis in Peloponne^ 
fus. From Elifha Jofephus fuppofes the iEolians to bede- 
fcendedl and therefore calls them Elifsei b .. 

TftE. lonians, iEolians, and Dorians were at firft go* Their go* 
verned by kings, and divided into many petty kingdoms* vernmenr * 
the , monarchical form of government prevailing, at the 
time, of their migration, all over Greece. Befides, Hero- 
dotus tells us in exprefs terms, that fome of the lonians 
chofe only Lycian kings of the race of Glaucus, others fuch 
only as were fprung from <?odrus, and, that fome indifFe- 
■ rentty* 

a Strabol. 13. b Jofeph. Antiquit. I. i. 

(M) Two inftances we have in Daniel : And when I am gone 
forth, behold the. prince, of Greciajfball come (n). And again, 
He /hall ftir pp all againft the realm of Grecia (12). Where 
though the vulgar tranflators do not render it Javan, yet that 
is the word in the original. And inlfaiah ; And I will fend thofe 
that efcape of them to the nations in the fed, in Italy and in Greece. 
Where the Tigurine verfion and that of Geneva retain the He- 
brew words, ufmg the names of Tubal and Javan^ inftead of Ita- 
ly and Greece. 



(11) Daniel, c. x. ver. 20. (12} Idem c. xi. v, 2, 
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rently raifed to the throne princes of either of thefe families*. 
But the actions and very names of their kings are buried ill 
Oblivion. Monarchy gave way to a republican government, 
^hich was fettled in.ahnoft all the Greek cities' of Afia. 
Minor, each of them being governed by their owri laws,, 
and no ways dependent on one another. However in mdft 
of thefe ftates fpme private citizens, without any right to' 
the throne} either by birth or election, endeavoured to ad- 
vance themfelves to it by cabal, treachery, and violence, 
facrificing to their own fecurity all thofe, Whom merit, 
rank, zeal for liberty, or love of their country rendered' 
obnoxious to them. It was this cruel and inhurria'h treat- 
ment that rendered thefe ufurpers fo odious to the people, 
arid furnifhed fuch an ample matter for the declamations of 
orators, and the tragical reprefentations of the theatre. 

The lonians, on their arrival in Afia, divided themfelves 
into twelve fmall ftates or cantons, having been thus divided, 
while they inhabited Peloponnefus, as were afterwards the 
Achaeans who drove them out. Of thefe twelve ftates Con* 
fitted the Ionian confederacy, fo often mentioned by the 
antients. The chief and mod powerful city of the wholes 
confederacy was Miletus, To thofe we have already de- 
fcribed Thucydides adds the cities of the Iflands of LeYnnos 
and Imbros d , and Velleius *, thofe of Delos, Parbsj AhdtoS, 
Tenos, which were all, according to that writer^ peopled 
by the lonians. Some of the cities we have! nientioried 
were built by the lonians, others they poffefled themfelves of 
after driving out. the antient proprietors. As they brought 
iio women with them out of Greece, they forced thofe - of 
Caria away from their parents, putting to death fuch of 
their relations as oppofed them ; in revenge of which vio- 
lence and cruelty the Carian women bound themfelves by 
an oath, which they tranfinitted as facred to their daugh- 
ters, never to take any repaft, with their hufbands, or call 
them by their names f . The lonians being thus eftablifhed 
in the moft fruitful and pleafant part of all Afia, their 
number foon increafed, new adventurers joining them fforn 
other countries of Greece ; the Abantes from Eubcea, who 
had nothing in common with the lonians, were no inCon- 
fiderable part of this colony j the Mynian Orchomenians, 

the 
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the Cadmaeans, Dryopians, and MoloiHaiis, with the Pe- 
lafgians of Arcadia, the Dorians, Epidaurians, and many 
others of the feveral ftates of Greece, were, as Herodotus 
informs us s, intermixed with the Athenians, who were 
fent by the Pryranaean council. . The latter, who were 
true and genuine lonians, as deriving their original from 
Athens, built a temple, which from themfelves they called 
the Pan-Ionium (N). The privileges of this place they com- 
municated to no other lonians ; neither did the others, as 
we read in Herodotus 2, ever defire to be admitted, except 
the Smyrnaeans, moft of them being of the name of lonians, 
that people having foon degenerated from the virtue of their 
anceftors, and given themfelves up to all manner of vice. 
The Pan-Ionium was a facred place on the promontory 
of Myoale, dedicated by the Ionian confederacy to Neptune,, 
firnamed Heliconius. Here the lonians met to perform 
folemn exercifes in honour of that deity, and to hold their 
general aflemblies. This feftival was peculiar to the Athe- 
nian lonians ; but the Apaturian folemnity (O) was corn-' 

mon 



2 Idem ibid. 

/N) The temple was called Pan-Ionium, from the concourfe 
of people that flocked thither, from all the cities of Ionia. . A 
feftival was kept here by all the lonians in honour of Neptune, 
firnamed Heliconius, from Helice, a city of Achaia, which after- 
wards perifhed by an earthquake. One thing was remarkable in 
this facrifice, viz. that if the bull offered happened to bellow, it 
was accounted a good omen, becaufe that found was thought to be 
acceptable to Neptune. ; 

(O) This feftival was firft inftituted at Athens, and from thence 
derived to the Afiatic lonians. It was fo called from the Greek 
word. &T&r*j fignifying , deceit, having been firft inftituted in me-, 
mory of a ftratagem, by which Melanthius king of Athens over- 
came Xanthus king of Bceotia. For a controverfy arifing between 
the Athenians and Boeotians about a piece of ground lying on tha 
confines of Attica and Bceotia, Xanthus propofed, that an end 
mould be put to the difpute by a fingle combat between himfelf 
and the Athenian king. Thymcetes, at that time king of Athens 
declined the fight, and was depofed. In his room was chofen one 
Melanthius a Meffenian, who, having accepted the challenge, met 
his enemy at the appointed place. But before they began the 
fight, Melanthius pretending to fee one behind Xanthus, habited 
'm a black goat's ilyn, cried out, that the articles were violated. 

Upoa 
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mon to all thofe of the Ionian name, except the Ephefians 
and Colophonians, who were excluded under pretence of a 
murder committed in their cities h . 

The Dorians,: on their arrival in Afia, formed themfelves 
into fix independent fetes or fmall republics, which were 
confined within the narrow bounds of fo many cities ; 
thefe were Lindus,; Jalyfus, Camirus, Cos, Cnidus, and 
Halicarnaflus. Other: cities in that traft., which was from 
them called Doris, belonged to their confederacy ; but the 
Inhabitants of thefe alone, as true and genuine Dorians, 
were admitted into their temple at Triope, where they 
exhibited folemn games in honour of Apollo Triopius. 
The prizes were tripods of brafs, which the vi&ors were 
obliged to confecrate to Apollo, and leave in the temple on 
an altar of gold. When Agaficles of Halicarnaflus won the 
prize, he tranfgrefled this cuftom, and carried the tripos 
tQ his own houfe : Wherefore the city of Halicarnaflus 
was ever afterwards excluded from the Dorian confederacy $ 
fo that the Dorians were from that time known by the name 
of the five cities ! . 

The iEolians were divided, like the Ionians and Do- 
rians, into feveral fmall ftates or cantons, independent of 
each other, but united in one common confederacy or 
league. They poflefled at firft twelve cities ; but Smyrna, 
as we have related above, was taken from them by the 
Ionians of Colophon. Their country was of greater ex- 
tent than that of the Ionians, but far inferior to it in all 
other refpects, Ionia being, in the opinion of Herodotus k , 

the 

* Herodot. ibid. 1 Idem ibid. k Idem 

ibid. 

Upon this Xanth us looking back was treacheroufly flab by his ad- 
verfary. Jn memory of this fuccefs Jupiter was lirnamed Anxrfywp, 
that is deceiver. Others tells us, that the Apaturian feftival was 
fo' called from the Greek word ^arogia, becaufe upon that folem- 
iiity children accompanied their fathers, to have their names entered 
into the public regifter. Some are of opinion, that the Apaturion 
feftival had its name from the Greek word cczciro^c, that is, with- 
out fathers, in a civil fenfe, it not being till that folemnity publicly 
recorded, to whom they belonged. The Apaturia was celebrated 
in the month Pyanepfton, and lafted three days, (14). 
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the mod fruitful and agreeable region of all Afia. The 
Dorians, befides the cities which belonged to them on the 
continent, poffeffed five in the ifland of Lefbos, one in 
Tenedos, and another in the hundred iflands, which we 
(hall have occaiion to fpeak of in a more proper place. 
Thus the Greek ftates in Afia, were governed much after 
the fame manner as thofe in Europe, forming three dif- 
ferent confederacies, of which the cities were governed by 
tteir own laws, and the three different confederacies by 
their refpeclive general aflemblies or diets. 

The religion and laws of the Greek colonies in Afia Their reft* 
were much the fame with thofe of Greece. Their prin-g ion > laws a 
cipal deities were Ceres, Apollo, Diana, and Neptune. 
The Ionians, who came from Athens, celebrated every fifth 
year, the myfteries of Ceres Eleufina, which we have al- 
ready defcribed *. The Milefians worfhipped Apollo Didy- 
maeus as their tutelary god, whence he was likewife called 
Apollo Milefius. Near the city of Miletus was a famous 
oracle of Apollo, called the oracle of Apollo Didy- 
maeus , and alfo the oracle of the Branchida? ; the 
former denomination it had from Apollo or the fun, 
who v^as firnamed Didymaeus , as Macrobius informs 
us m , from the double light imparted by him to man- 
kind ; the one directly from his own body, and the 
other by reflection from the moon ; the latter appellation 
was given both to the oracle and to Apollo himfelf, who 
was called Branchides, from one Branchus the reputed fon 
of Macareus, but begotten, as was believed, bv Apollo (P). 
This oracle was, as we are affined by Herodotus, very 
antient, and the beft of all the Grecian oracles, except 

that 

1 See before, p. 65. m Arnob. 1. 1. 



(P) Varro tells us, that the mother of Branchus, being with 
child, dreamed that the fun entering into her mouth penetrated 
to her womb ; and that from thence the child was called Branchus 
from Bpoy^e, the throat, through which the god paffed. Bran- 
chus received,when he grew up, a crown and fcepter from Apollo, 
and began to prophefy, but foon difappeared. Whereupon a 
magnificent temple was dedicated to him and Apollo Philefius, fo 

called 
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that of Belphos ra . In the Perfian war the temple was 
burnt down to the ground^ being betrayed to the Barbarians 
by the Branchidae, or priefts^ who had care of it. Xerxes 
in requital of their fervice allowed them to fettle, and build 
a city, in a remote part of Afia, where they thought them- 
felves out of the reach of their angry countrymen. But 
for all this, their treachery did not efcape condign punim- 
ment ; for Alexander, having conquered Darius and pofiefTed 
himfelf of all Afia, utterly demolifhed their city, and put 
all the inhabitants to the fword, revenging on the children 
the treachery of their forefathers n . 

' _ An annual feaft was celebrated by the Ionians in honour 

. of Diana Triclaria, to appeafe whofe wrath for an inceft 
committed in her temple, men and women ufed to walk 
bare-footed to it. This folemnity was- inftituted by the 
Athenians, who till after the Trojan war ufed annually to 
facrifice to the angry goddefs a male and a female child* 

rratle. Their trade we can only guefs at from their fituation, 
which very likely drew merchants from all the neighbouring - 
parts to traffic in their country, as well for their own 
growth, as for foreign productions. Their country was 
Socked with many ufeful commodities, and abounded in 
all things necefTary for life. They had a fafe coafr, con- 
venient harbours, and whatever may incline us to think 
that they carried on a confiderable trade. Befides, we 
linow that they were very powerful by fea, maintained 
great fleets, and planted colonies, not only in the neigh- 
bouring iflands, but even in Gaul, and beyond the pillars 
of Hercules. 

Ckrfter They f° ori degenerated from the valour of their an- 
ara er ' ceftors, and became a mod fuperftitious, efFerninate, and 
voluptuous people ; infomuch, that the Ionians, in the 
time of Herodotus, were looked upon as quite unfit for 

an y 

* Herodot. 1. i 4 * Strab. 1. xiv. 



tailed from to kifs, becaufe he was fuppofed to have 
imparted the fpirit of prophecy to Branchus by a kifs. This 
temple was burnt by the Perfians, but afterwards rebuilt with 
fuch magnificence, that it furpafled all the other Greek temples 
In bignefs, being raifed to fuch a bulk* that they were forced to 
let it remain uncovered, for it was no lefs than five furlongs m 
coropafs(i$). ^ 
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any military fervice 0 . They are faid to have been the 
firft who introduced the ufe of perfumes and garlands at 
banquets, and alfo of fweet-meats or deferts p. Maximus 
Tyrius, fpeaking of the different affe&ions and inclinations 
of the various Greek nations and colonies, tells us, that the 
Crotoniates loved the Olympic fports, the Spartiates fine 
armour, the Cretans hunting, the Sybarites pompous drefs, 
arid the Ionians lafcivious dances 1. The iEolians and 
Dorians, being planted in a lefs fruitful country, were, 
not fo foon debauched by the foft climate of Afia ; they 
were accounted no way inferior to the European Greeks, 
itill they were fubdued by the Perfians. But having loft 
their liberty, they gave themfelves up to idlenefs, and in a 
fhort time became quite unfit for action, arid no lefs 
effeminate than the other Afiatics. 

The Greek colonies fettled in Afia enjoyed their liberties, Theifhi&njp , 
and lived according to their own laws, from the time of flo ^ 
their migration to the reign of Croefus king of Lydia,Befo/eCU.na 
to whofe fuperior power they were forced to fubmit, after 5$** 
having bafRed all the attrmpts of his predeceflbrs. They 
paid him a yearly tribute, furnifhed him with (hips and 
marines, in time of war, and fent their refpe&ive quotas of 
land-forces when required ; but at the fame time were free 
from all oppreffion, and fufFered to enjoy a profound- tran- 
quillity under his mild government*. This made them op- 
pofe Cyrus, when he firft invaded Lydia, and rcjecT: the 
advantageous propofals of that prince. But, after the de- 
feat of Crcefus and taking of Sardis, they fent embifiadors 
to the Conqueror, offering to fubmit to him upon the fame 
terms which had been formerly granted to them by Croefus; 
Cyrus having heard them with attention, returned an anfwer 
in the following apologue : A piper feeing numerous (holes 
of ftfh in the fea, and imagining he might entice them 
afhore by his mufic, began to play ; but finding his hopes 
disappointed, he threw a net into the water, and drew a 
great many of them to the land. When he faw the fiftl 
leaping on the ground, fince you would not dance, faid he, 
to my pipe before, you may now forbear dancing at all. 
W tth this anfwer the Greek ernbafiadors returned home, 
and having communicated it to their countrymen^ they re~ 
I 2 solved 
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folved in a general affembly to fortify their cities againft 
any fudden attack, and fend embaffadors to follicit fuccours 
from the Lacedaemonians. Pythermus, a Phocsean, was 
fent in the name of all the Greeks in Afia ; but the Spar- 
tans could by no means be prevailed upon to lend them any 
affiftance. However, they difpatched by fea fome of their 
chief men to obferve the motions of Cyrus, and interpofe 
their good offices with him in behalf of their countrymen. 
Thefe, putting in at Phocaea, fent Lacrines, the mod 
confiderable perfon among them, to Sardis, with inftrucli- 
ons to acquaint Cyrus, that if he committed any hoftilities 
againft the Grecian cities, the republic of Lacedsemon 
would refent them as offered to herfelf. Cyrus, hearing 
them fpeak in this ftile, inquired of the Greeks about him, 
who the Lacedaemonians were, and what number of men 
they could bring into the field ? Being informed of thefe 
particulars, he anfwered the deputy, that he was no ways 
afraid of a people, who in the midft of their cities had a 
place of public refort, where they met to impofe on each 
other by mutual oaths ; and that if the gods preferved his 
life, they (hould have fufficient caufe to be concerned for 
their own calamities, inftead of troubling themfelvcs about 
thofe of the Afiatics. Thefe words then levelled at the 
Greeks in general, who had in their cities large fquares, 
where they met to trade, a cuftom unknown to the Per- 
fians s . 

Year of the Cyrus, having difmiffed the Lacudaemonian embaffador 
flood 2459. with this anfwer, left Sardis and fetting out for Ecbatan, 
^ reChnft charged Mazares one of his lieutenants with the reduction 
of iEolis, Doris, and Ionia. Mazares, purfuant to hii 
commiffion entering Ionia, took and deftroyed the city of 
Priene, laid wafte the fertile plains that were watered by 
the Maeander, and advancipg to Magnefia, laid that city 
like wife in ames. From Magnefia hemarched to Phocsea, 
but before he made any attempts upon that important 
place, he fell fick and died. Upon his death Harpagus, 
being appointed to command the army in Ionia, laid clofe 
fiege to Phocaea. The Phocsans, detefting flavery, chofe 
rather to abandon their native country, than fubmit to the 
Perfian yoke ; and accordingly, having put their wives, 
children, and all their molt valuable effects on board their 
veffels, they fet fail for the'iflandof Chios, leaving the 

Perfians 
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Perfians in poffeffion of an empty city. The example of 
the Phocseans was followed by the Teians, who, after 
Harpagus had made himfelf mafter of their walls, went on 
board their fhips, and conveyed themfelves and their fami- 
lies to Thrace* where they fettled in the city of Abdera* 
which had been founded by the Greeks of the Ionian con- 
federacy, under the conduct of Timefius, a native of Cla- 
zomenae. The other cities of Tonia were all reduced by 
Harpagus, and likewife the Dorians, iEolians, and all the 
inhabitants of the upper Afia, except the Mil efians, who, 
diftrufting their own ftrength and that of the Ionians, had 
made a feparate peace with Cyrus, and by a timely fub- 
miflion obtained the fame terms, which had been formerly 
granted them by Crcefus. The rapidity of thefe conquefts 
Sruck the iflanders with fuch terror, that they all fubmitted 
of their own accord. Thus all the Greek ftates, both in 
the iflands and on the continent of Afia, were a fecond 
time conquered, and forced to live, under the, Perfian mon-r 
archs, in the ftate of greater fubjection and dependency 
than they had ever proved before *. In the reign of 
Darius Hyftafpis, they made an attempt towards the re- 
covery of their antient liberty, and maintained a war a- 
gainft the whole power of the Perfian monarchy, for the 
fpace of fix years ; but were again, in fpite of their utmoft 
efforts, brought under fubje&ion, and punifhed with great 
feverity by the haughty conqueror, for endeavouring to 
afcertain the rights which they had been unjuftly deprived 
of. But of this war, and the many calamities which it 
drew upon the Greek ftates in Afia Minor, we have already 
given a particular and diftinft account in the hiftory of 
Perfia \ to which we refer the reader. 

The Ionians affifted Xerxes in his expedition againft 
Athens with an hundred (hips ; but as the king had under- 
taken this war for no other end but to be revenged on the 
Athenians, for having fent fome fhips to the alTiftance of the 
Ionians when they attempted to fhake off the Perfian yoke, 
Themiftocles, who commanded the Athenian fleet, 
imagined, that the Ionians ferved in this expedition againft 
their will, and might therefore be eafily prevailed up-^ 
on to defert the Perfians, and join their antient allies 
and countrymen. But as no opportunity offered of con- 
ferring with them, or fending meffengers, he failed in per- 
I 3 fon 
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fon to the place where they ufed to take in frefh water, and 
there engraved on the rocks the following words : " Men 
* c of Ionia, you are guilty of a heinous crime in fighting 
* c againft your fathers, and helping to enflave Greece. 
" Refolve therefore to come over to us ; or if you cannot 
* c do that, withdraw your forces from the enemy, and per- 
<€ fuade the Carians to imitate your example., But if both 
Cfi thefe ways are impracticable, and you find yourfelves 
fiC under an abfolute neceflity of continuing in the Perfian, 
" fleet, favour us at lead when we come to an engagement ; 
* c and remember, that you are not only defcended from us^ 
" but are the original caufe of the Barbarians enmity againfl: 

us." Themiitocles had in fo doing a double view ; he 
believed that this invitation, if not difcovered. to the king, 
Would induce the lonians to come over to the Greeks ; and 
on the other hand, if it fhould come to the king's ears, he 
hoped it would make him diftruft the lonians and difmifs 
them. The lonians coming afliore the next day ; as ufual, 
read on the rocks the invitation of Themiftocles, and re- 
folved to comply with it ; purfuant to which refolutidn 
When the two fleets engaged, the lonians inftead of t falling 
upon the Athenians tacked about and made to fea. Their 
Hight, which was foon followed by that of the Phoenicians, 
contributed not a little to the famous victory gained by the 
Athenians at Salamis w . Diodorus Siculus tells us, that the 
lonians by means of a certain Samian gave private notice 
to the Athenians of all that pafTed in the enemy V fleet, 
alluring them, that afToon as the battle was joined they 
Hvould defert the Barbarians*. This, according to, our 
author, fo encouraged the Greeks, : before difheartened^ 
that they attacked the Perfian fleet, contrary to their former 
determinations, and gained that victory which is fo famous 
in hiftory y. ' / 

The fame firatagem was ufed by Leotychides, commander 
bf the Greek fleet, before the battle of Mycale. The 
lonians, Dorians, iEolians, and the inhabitants of the iflands 
made no fmall part of the Perfian army, which was drawn 
tip along more in order to prevent the Greeks from making'a 
defcent into the country. Leotychides therefore, ftanding in 
to the fhore as near as he could, ordered a herald to fpeak 
thus to the lonians in his name : " Men of Ionia, hearken 
65 with attention to my words, for the Perlians will not un'-« 

" derftand 
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" derftand the advice I give you ; when the battle begins,! 
<c every one of you ought in the firil place to remember li* 
* c berty ; and the next, that the word agreed upon is Hebe, 
ic if any of you hear me not, let thofe who hear inform 
" him*" Thefe words had fuch an effect on the Greeks, that 
in the heat of the engagement they deferted the Perilans, ancj 
joined their countrymen, which occafioned the total over-? 
throw of the Perfian army. Before the engagement .'die 
Perfian generals had appointed the Milefians to guard the 
paffes leading to the eminences of Mycale, that they might 
have a fafe retreat in cafe they were put to flight, and guidea 
to conduct them over the mountains , the Milefians 
being well acquainted with the country. But they, acting 
quite contrary to their orders brought back by other ways 
to the enemy fuch as fled ; by which means few Perfians 
efcaped the general flaughter of that day z » Thus the 
Asiatic Greeks revolted a fecond time from the Perfians, and 
their behaviour on this occafion was fo pleafing to the Lace- 
daemonians, that they were for tranfplanting them out of 
Afia into Greece. For they were well apprifed, that if the 
Ionians continued in Afia they would be in perpetual alarms 
from an enemy that far excelled them in ftrength, and was 
near to them ; whereas their friends, who were at a great 
diftance, could not be afliftant to them fo opportunely, and 
at fuch feafons, as their neceflity might require. The Per 
loponnefians propofed to drive thofe nations out of Greece* 
which had fided with the Perfians, and to beftow their ter- 
ritories and eftates on the Ionians. Upon thefe promifes the 
Ionians and iEolians were preparing to convey themfelvesj 
and their effects over into Europe. But the Athenians per- 
fuaded them to remain in Afia, faithfully promifing to aflift 
them on all occafions to the utmoft of their power. The 
. Athenians were afraid that if the Ionians fhould fettle in 
Europe, by the common concurrence of the Greeks, they 
would not for the future own Athens as their metropolis, 
and place of their original. The Peloponnefians readily 
yielded to the Athenians, and the Ionians upon fecond 
thoughts determined not to remove out of Afia % but upof* 
the conclufion of the peace between the Greeks and Per? 
fians, which happened in the reign of Artaxerxes, one* of 
the articles., fworn to by both parties, was, that all the 

Greek 
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Greek. fiates of Afia (hould be made free, and allowed to 
live according to their own laws b . 

Th e Ionians, being thus delivered from the Perfian yoke, 
entered into an alliance with the Athenians, who came by 
degrees to treat them as fubjects rather than allies, obliging 
them to contribute all the charges of the Peloponnefian war, 
no otherwife than if they had been their yaffals. Nay, 
Euphemus, who was fent in the time of the Peloponnefian 
war to draw the Camarinsans into an alliance with Athens, 
owned, that the Athenians had fubje&ed both the Ionians 
and iflanders, for having joined, faid he, the Perfians againft 
their mother city c . This was but a poor pretence, fince 
the victory, which the Athenians gained at Salamis, was in 
great meafure owing to the Ionians and other Greeks, who 
ferved on board the Perfian fleet, as we have feen above. 
In the reign of Artaxerxes Mnemon, we find them again 
fubjecl: to the Perfians, and governed by Tiflaphernes, 
from whom they revolted to Cyrus the younger. Upon the 
death of Cyrus they fent embafTadors to the Lacedaemonians, 
imploring their alMance and protection againft Tiflaphernes 
who was returning to his government at the head of a nume- 
rous army, with a defign to punim them for their revolt. The 
Lacedaemonians, having now ended the long war which they 
had waged with the Athenians, laid hold of this opportunity 
of breaking again with the Perfians, and fent firft Thimbro, 
after him Dercyllidas, and Jaftly Agefilaus their king, to 
invade the Perfian provinces in Afia, where they made great 
conquefts, and would have endangered the whole empire, 
had not Darius, by diftributing large fums among the lead- 
ing men in Greece, found means to rekindle the war there, 
which obliged the Lacedaemonians to recall their king, and 
conclude a peace with the Perfians equally difadvantageous 
and diftionourable to the Grecian name. For one of the 
articles was, that all the Greek cities in Afia mould be fub- 
jecl: to the king of Perfia, and befides the iflands of Cyprus 
and Clazomenae. Thus were all the Greeks fettled in 
Afia, with the utmoft injuftice and bafenefs, given up to 
the Perfians d , whofe yoke they bore till they were delivered 
by Alexander, who reftored all the Greeks in Afia to the 
emoyment of their antient rights and privileges e . After 
the death of Alexander, as they had neither ilrength nor 
courage to defend themfelves, they fell under the power of 

the 
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the kings of Syria, and continued fubjecfc to them till the; 
Romans, after having delivered Greece from the oppreflions 
of Philip king of Macedon, obliged Antiochus III. furnamed 
the great, to grant the fame liberty to the Greek colonies 
in Afia, which they had procured for the Greek ftates hi 
Europe f . Being thus again reinftated in their antient rights, 
mod of the free cities entered into an alliance with Rome, 
and enjoyed fuch liberty as the Romans ufed to grant, till 
they were again brought under fubjection by the famous 
Mithridates king of Pontus, whom they joined againft the 
Romans, partly out of fear, and partly out of hatred to 
Rome. By this order they maffacred, without diftin£Hon, 
all the Romans and Italians, whom either trade or the 
iweetnefs of the climate had drawn into Afia. On this 
occafion the Ephefians diftinguifhed themfelves above 
the reft, not fuffering even their famous temple of Diana 
to be an afylum to fuch Romans as fled to it. How- 
ever, their ready compliance with the cruel and inhu- 
man orders of Mithridates , did not exempt them from 
the raoft tyrannical oppreflion. No wonder then, that up- 
on Sylla's arrival in Afia they abandoned Mithridates, and 
declared for the Romans, as they had formerly, deferted the 
Romans to fide with Mithridates. Ephefus was^the firft 
that revolted, and the example of that metropolis was foon 
followed by Smyrna, Colophon, Sardis, Trallis, Hypsepene 
and Mefopolis. The revolt of thefe cities made the king 
change his conduct. In hopes of keeping the Greek cities 
Heady in his intereft, and fupporting his faction on the coafts. 
of Afia, he reftored all the Greeks to the full enjoyment 
of their liberties, declaring that even the flaves mould have 
their {hare of this univerfal freedom g . But they did not 
long enjoy the liberty, which the king but of a felfiih policy 
beftowed upon them. Sylla, having routed the feveral armies 
of Mithridates, and " reduced all the LefTer Afia, revenged 
on the Afiatics the death of fo many thoufand Romans, 
whom they had .inhumanly murdered, by depriving them of 
their liberty, and laying fuch heavy taxes and fines on their 
cities, as reduced them to beggary. The city of Ephefus 
was treated with moft feverity, Sylla having fuffered his 
foldiers to live there at difcretion, and obliged the inhabi- 
tants to pay every officer fifty drachmas, and every foldier 
fixteen denarii a day. The whole fum, which the revolted 
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Cities of Afia paid Sylla, amounted to twenty thoufand ta- 
lents, that is, 3875000 1. fterling, for the raifing of which 
they were forced to fell not only their moveables, but even 
great part of their lands h . This was the moft fatal blow 
Afia ever received, nor did the inhabitants ever after re- 
cover their antient fplendor, notwithftanding, the favour 
fhewn them by many of the emperors, under whofe pro- 
tection they enjoyed, for many years at leaft, fome mew of 
liberty. 

CHAP. I. 

Of the iflands of Sicily, Crete, Samos, Rhodes, 
<5cc to their becoming fubjeft to the Ro- 
mans. 

S E C TV L 
The Hiftory of Sicily. 

HAVING delivered in the foregoing volume the hi- 
ftory of the European and Afiatic Greeks inhabit- 
in^ the continent, we (hall now proceed to their various 
fettlements in the adjacent iflands, beginning with Sicily, 
the moft confiderable of all the iflands in the Mediterra- 
nean, and in former times the theatre of many great and 
memorable events. 

This great and fruitful ifland, was antjently known 
by the name of Sicania, Sicilia, and Trinacria or Trique? 
tra the two former were borrowed from the Sicani and} 
Siculi, who peopled a confiderable part of the country,' and 
the latter from its triangular figure, formed by the three, 
famous promontories of Pelorum, Pachynum, and Lily bae-r 
um (A). Cape Pelorum is now called by the natives Ca- 
po di Faro, or Capo della torre di Faro. It took its an-? 
tient.name, if we believe Valerius Maximus a and Pom-, 
ponius Mela b , from the pilot Pelorus, who was killed by 
Hannibal. The Carthaginian feeing his (hip brought into 

the 

* Val. Max. 1. ix. c. 8. b Pomp. Mela. ii. c. 7. 

(A) Terra tribus fcopulis vaftum procurrit in aequor ; 
Trinacris a pofitu nomen adepta loci, fays Ovid. 
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tlie ftraits x>f Sicily, and fancying that the pilot defigned 
to deliver her up to the Romans, put him to death 5 
but being afterwards convinced of his innocence, he e- 
rected a ftatue to him on the promontory, which from 
that time was called Pelorum, Pelorus, and Peloris. This 
fact is related by the above-mentioned hiftorians j but their 
difagreement in the circuraftances of the ftory has made 
fome writers doubt of the truth of this event. This pro- 
montory faces Italy, from which is divided by the ftraits 
of Meffina, . reaching from the tower of the Faro, which 
is the moft northern point of the ifiand, to the Capo dell'- 
armi or Cape of arms, the moft fouthern part of Cala- 
bria. Thefe ftraits; called by the Latins Fretum Siculum, 
by the Italians il Faro di Meffina, and by us the Fare of 
Meffina* are, according to Pliny c , Strabo d , and other 
geopraphers, between twelve and fifteen miles over in the 
broadeft place, and in the narroweft about a mile and a 
half ; infomuch, that when Meffina was taken by the 
Carthaginians, many of the inhabitants are faid to have 
faved themfelve^ by fwimming to the oppofite coafts of 
Italy. This narrownefs gave rife to an opinion, which 
once obtained among the antients, viz. that Sicily was ori- 
ginally joined to the continent of Italy by an ifthmus, 
which was in procefs of time wore away by the fury of the 
waves and the violence of earthquakes. Pliny % with his 
ufual credulity, fpeaks of this feparation as a thing not to 
be queftioned. A modern writer of no mean character * 
goes farther, and even pretends to afcertain the time of this 
memorable event, telling us, that it happened in the reign 
of Acaftus, the fon of iEolus, who was raifed to the throne 
by the Siculi, about the time that the Ifraelites were deli- 
vered from the Egyptian bondage. He owns himfelf in- 
debted for this remarkable difcovery to Euftathius, in hia 
obfervations on Dionyfius Periegetes s . But the moft judi- 
cious among the antients look upon this pretended repara- 
tion as fabulous, and fpeak of it as a thing that is only iaid 
to have happened h (B). The Fare of Meffina is famous for 

the 

« Plin. 1. iv. c. 6. * Strab. 1. v; p. 177. * Plin. V 
iii. c. 8. f Tranaquill. Faber. 1. i. epift. 14. g Eu- 
jfhth. in Perieget. ver. 475. * Mela 1. i. c. 2* 

Strab. 1. v. 

{B) Some .of the poets fpeak of it with the fame referve : 
' Zancle quoque juntta fuhTe 

picitur 
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the rapidity of its currents, and the flowing and ebbing of 
the fea, which is very . irregular, and fometimes rufties in 
with fuch violence, that the fhips riding at anchor are in 
danger. The famous Scylla and Charybdis, fo much cele- 
brated by the poets, are the north entrance into the ftraits. 
The former is a rock on the coaft of Italy, the latter a 
whirl-pool on the fide of Sicily. The paflage between 
thefe two was in antient times reckoned very dangerous' 1 . 
The other two promontories are Pachynum facing Greece, 
and Lilybaeum over- again ft Afric ; the former is now known 
by the name of Capo Paflaro, and the latter by that of Ca- 
po di Marfella, or Capo di Boeo (C). 

Situation, This ifland lies between the 35th deg. 40 min. and the 
38th 30 min. of north latitude, extending in longitude from 
35 to 39 degrees; Its greateft length from Pelorum to Li- 
lybaeum is two hundred miles, its breadth from Pachynum to 
the city of Cephalaedium, now Cefalu, 180, and the whole 
circuit of the ifland 600. 

Stoatc? We need not inlarge on its fertility, it being well known, 
that Sicily was antiently called the granary of Rome, and 
that to this day 3 whatever defirable things nature has/rugally 
beftowed here and there on other countries, are found in this 
as in their original feminary. 

The 



* Florus, 1. i. c. 4. Seneca epift. 79, &c. 

Dicitur Italiae, donee confinia pontus 
Abftulit, & media tellurem reppulit unda (1). 

And Virgil : 
Hasc loca, vi quondam k magna convulfa ruina 

(Tantum aevi longinqua valet mutare vetutfas) 

Difliluifle ferunt ; cum protinus utraque tellus 

Una foret, venit medio vi pontus, & undis 

Hefperium Siculo latus abfeidit ; arvaque & urbes 

Litore diduflas angufto interluit aeftu (2). 

(C) M\hn 9 Pliny, Solinus, and Valerius Maximus tells us,^ 
that one, to whom they give the firname of Strabo, had fuch 
an extraordinary fight, that from a watch-tower on the pro- 
montory Lilybaeum he difcovered a fleet failing out of the port 
of Carthage, and acquainted the Lilybaeans with their bignefa 
jand .number; and yet Carthage is about J 80 miles diftant from 
the coaft of Sicily. 



fi) Ovid Metam, 1. xv. v. 2.90 (a) Virg. ^neicl 

1. iii. v. 414. 
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The moft remarkable cities on the eaftern coaft 
Sicily, which faces Greece, and extends from Pelorum to^^^ 
Pachynum, are, Meflana on the ftraits of Sicily over- 
againA Rhegium in Italy, This city was formerly called 
Zancle, which appellation fome derive from the old Sicilian 
word Zanclos, fignifying a hook, the more on which it 
was built being of that Ihape k ; others think it was fo 
called from one Zanclus, who reigned in that part of the 
ifland l . But however that be, this city, according to the 
chronologies, was founded five hundred and thirty years 
before the {lege of Troy, and nine hundred fixty-four 
before Romulus laid the foundations of Rome. The inha- 
bitants of this city, being greatly haraffed by the pyrates of 
Cuma, had recourfe to the Meflenians, a people of Greece, 
who, haftening to the afliftance of the Zancleans, cleared 
their coafts, entered into an alliance with the citizens, and 
fettled in their city, which was from them called by the 
Latins Meffana m . Paufanias n tells us, that Anaxilas, ty T 
rant of Rhegium, having entered into an alliance with ths 
Meflenians of Greece againft the Zancleans, overthrew 
their forces, and with the afliftance of his allies poffeffed 
himfelf ef their city, which in compliment to the Mefle- 
nians, who had affiled him in this expedition* he called 
Meffene. This event is mentioned alfo by Herodotus % 
who afcribes all the glory of it to the Samians, the allies 
of Anaxilas, or, as he calls him, Anaxilaus. This city' 
was afterwards feized by the Mamertini, as we {hall relate 
anon, and made their capital, by which means it became 
one of the moft wealthy and powerful cities of Sicily. It' 
was the firft town which the Romans poffeffed in the 
ifland, being put into their hands by the Mamertini. Tau- Tauromi- 
rominium, built on the ruins of the antient city of Naxos, nlum ' 
which was deftroyed by Dionyfius the tyrant, flood on the 
declivity of mount Taurus. The river Taurominius wa- 
tered the territory of this city p ; and its hills were famous 
for the excellent grapes they produced. It is now called 
Taorminan, and is ftill a place of fome confideration. 
The ooaft on which it flood was antiently called Copria* 
that is dunghill, becaufe the fea was fuppofed to difcharge 

there 



k Diodor. Sicul. 1. iv. c. ultimo. 1 Thucyd, 1. vi. p. 41 $1 

» Strabol.vi. p. 185. Thucyd. 1. i. a Paufan. inMeffen. 

0 Herodot. 1. vi. p Diodpr. Sifiul. 1. xiv. p. 60. k L xvi. 
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there the wrecks of fuch fhips as had been fwallowed up 
by the Charybdis % The river Taurominius, which gave 

Cawna. n ^ me to fa e c ^.y^ * 1S now ca U e( i Cantara. Catana ftood 

on a gulf of the Ionian fea called the gulf of Catana, and 
is commended by the antients as one of the richeft and 
riioft powerful cities of Sicily. It was built and peopled by 
the inhabitants of Chalcis, and continued in great fplendor 
for many ages r ; but at laft underwent the fame fate as 
moft of the other cities in the neighbourhood of mount 
./Etna, having been in great part confumed by the eruptions 
of that mountain, and buried in ruins by the dreadful 
earthquakes, which have often laid wafte the whole neigh- 
bouring country. Its territory was watered by the river 

Murgentiem Amenes or Amenanus, now called the Judicello •. Mur- 
gentium, or Morgantia, was founded, according to Stra- 
bo *, by the Morgetae, a people of Italy, who crofted over 
into Sicily with the Siculi, and built this city, at a fmall 
diftance from the mouth of the Symsethus, now La Jaretta. 
Thucydides u , Scylax, and Pliny w place it near the con- 
flux of the Chryfas, now the Dittaino* and the Symsethus. 
Fazellus is therefore miftaken in fuppofing Morgantia to 
have ftood at the mouth of the river Terias, called by the 
natives Fiume di San Leonardo. Stephanus confounds this 
city with another in Samnium bearing the fame name. 
There are now no footfteps remaining of either of thefe 
cities. Leontini ftood about five miles diftance from the 
coaft, ten from Catana, and twenty from Syracufe. It 
was built by the Chalcidians, under the eonducl: of Theo- 
cles the Athenian, in the firft year of the thirteenth olym- 
piad, as Thucydides informs us x . The territory of Leon- 
tini was watered by the Liflus, which falls into the Terias 

*^ ntmi ' at the diftance of eight furlongs from the city y. Leontini 
was defended in the time of Thucydides z by two ftrong 
citadels, the one called the citadel' of Phocia, the other 
the citadel of Bricinnia. At a fmall diftance from the city 
was a lake abounding in fu% and about twenty miles in 
compafs* The vapours arifing from the marfhes, made by 
the overflowing of the lake, greatly infected the air, which 
Was there deemed very unwholefome j but to make amends 

for 



* Strabo. 1. vi. p. 18^. * Thucyd. 1. iii. 3 Strab, I v. 

p. 166. 4 Strab. 1. vi. p. 186. a Thucyd. 1. vi. 

w Plin. 1. iii. c. 8. x Thucyd. vi. y Polyb. 1. vii; 
* Thucyd. 1. v. p. 344. Plin. 1. iii. c. 8* 
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Syracuse besieged by the Atheetaks . JM> ^ a f 
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for this, the fields were fo fruitful, that, according to Pliny$ 
they yielded an hundred- fold z \ whence the city of Leon- 
tini was called by Tully the grand magazine of Sicily a . 
The wines it produced Were thought the moll delicious of 
the whole ifland ; but the inhabitant? abufed this benefit by 
their intemperance, winch gave rife to the proverb, The 
people of Leontini are always at their cups b . Dionyfius 
the tyrant, having made himfelf matter of this city, re- 
moved the inhabitants to Syracufe. Polybius gives a very 
exacl and minute account of Leontini, and to him we refer 
our readers for a more particular defcription of it e . The 
city of Hybla was built by the Sicani, who were driven ]yf«g ar is or 
out by a colony from Megaris in Greece. Thefe new- Hybla. 
comers, having enlarged and embellimed the place, gave it 
the name of their native city d , The Hyblaean honey is* 
as every one knows, much celebrated by the Latin poets. 
The antient geographers mention three cities in Sicily bear- 
ing the name of Hybla the city we are here fpeaking of 
flood on the eaflern coaft, and gave name to the gulf 
which the prefent natives call the gulf of Augufta, from 
the city of Augufta or Aoufta on that bay. The fecond 
city of Hybla was fituate on an eminence in the fame place 
where the fmall town of Ragufi now ftands, and was called 
the Little Hybla. The third, which was Called the Great 
Hybla, is fuppofed to have flood between Catana and Ha- 
dranum in the territory of the prefent Paderno. Some 
pretend, that there are fome traces of it flill to be feen 
near the mouth of the Cataro, formerly the Alabon or 
Alabis «. 

Syracuse, once the metropolis of k all Sicily and a mofl Syracufe* 
flourifliing commonwealth, was, according to Tully f , the 
greater!: and mod wealthy of all the cities poffefled by the 
Greeks. Thucydides equals it to Athens when that city 
was at the height of its glory s, and Strabo calls it one of the 
moil famous cities of the world for its advantageous fitua- 
tion, the flatelinefs of its buildings, and the immenfe wealth 
of its inhabitants h . It was built, according to Thucydides. 
and Strabo *, by Archias, one of the Heraciidae, who came 
from Corinth into Sicily, in the fecond year of the eleventh, 

olympiad. 

a Cic. orat. Frumen. c. 18. b Erafm. Chiliad. c Polyb.' 
1. vii. d Strab. 1. vi. p. 185. e Vide Fazell. in 

defcript. Sicilian * Cic. aft. 4. in Yer. g Thucyd, 

1. vii. p. 503. & Strab. 1. vi. * Thucyd, & Strab. 

ubi fupra. 
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olympiad. The abridger of Stephanus and Marcianus of 
Heraclea tell us, that it borrowed the name of Syracufe 
from a neighbouring marfti called Syraco. This ftately 
city contained within its walls, which were eighteen miles 
in compafs, four very confiderable cities, as Strabo calls 
them, united into one, viz. Acradma, Tyche, Neapolis, 
and the ifland of Ortygia. In Acradina, the larger!: of the 
four, there was a vaft fquare, furrounded with porticoes a 
magnificent temple dedicated to Jupiter Olympius, the Pry- 
taneum, where the public councils were held, and a fpaci- 
©us palace for the adminftration of juftice ; not to mention 
feveral other buildings which were deemed mafter-pieces 
of architecture k . This quarter was fituated on the fea- 
fide, and divided from Neapolis and Tyche by a wall of an 
extraordinary thicknefs and height. The fecond city, called 
Tyche, ftood between Acradina and the hill Epipolae, have- 
ing the former on the eaft, and Neapolis on the fouth. 
The chief ornaments of this divifion were a fpacious and 
beautiful gymnalium, whither the youth reforted to learn 
all forts of exercifes, and feveral temples greatly admired 
for their inimitable ftru&ure, efpecially that of fortune, 
called by the Greeks Tyche, whence this divifion borrowed 
its name l . The third quarter, called the ifland or Ortygia 
was joined to Acradina, Tyche, and Neapolis by a bridge ; 
the moft remarkable buildings in this part were the palace 
of Hiero, which afterwards became the habitation of the 
Roman praetors, and two magnificent temples, the one 
dedicated to Diana and the other to Minerva, the two tute- 
lary goddefles of Syracufe m . The laft city was called Ne- 
apolis, or the new city, becaufe built after the other three ; 
the chief ornaments of this city were a fpacious amphitheatre, 
and two temples of wonderful architecture, confecrated to 
Ceres and Libera, or Proferpine. The ftatue of Apollo 
Temnites, which was afterwards carried to Rome, is cele- 
brated by Tully as the moft valuable monument in Neapo- 
lis n . Of thefe four cities Ortygia alone is now remaining ; 
there are indeed fome footfteps ftill to be feen of the antient 
Syracufa in the ruins of the porticoes, temples, and palaces, 
which are defcribed at length by Fazellus, to whom we 

refer 



k Cic. a£l, 4. in Verr. 
? Idem ibid. 
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refer the reader 0 . The famous fountain of Arethufa (D) 
rofe in this ifland, but its fpring is now dried up. Near the 
city ftood a hill called Epipolae, exceeding fteep, and of 
very difficult accefs. When the Athenians befieged Syra- 
cufej this hill was not inclofed with a wall as h after-ages, 
but defended by a fort called Labdalon p . On Epipolae was 
the famous prifon Latomiae, which word properly fignifies 
a quarry. Cicero gives us a minute account of this dread- 
ful prifon, which was a cave one hundred and twenty-live 
paces long, and twenty foot broad, cut out of the rock to 
an incredible depth.. It was the work of Dionyfius the 
tyrant, who caufed thofe to be fhut up in it who had the 
misfortune to incur his difpleafure i. The whole city was 
environed with a treble wall, fo flanked with towers and 
caftles at proper diftances, that it was deemed impregnable. 
It had two harbours at a fmall diflance from each other, 
being feparated only by the ifland, viz. the great harbour 
and the fmall one, called otherwife Laccus ; both were 
furrounded with ftately edifices r . The great harbour was 
above five thoufand paces in circumference, and the entrance 
of it five hundred paces wide, being formed on one fide 
by a point of the ifland Ortygia, and on the other by the 
little ifland and cape Plemmyrium, which was defended by 

1 a fort 

e Fazeli- de rebus SicuL P Thucyd. 1. vi, 4 Cic, 

Acl. 6. in Verr. r Idem, ibid. 

(D) The poets, without the leaft fhadow of probability, fup* 
pofed, that Alpheus, a river of EHs in Peloponriems, rolled its 
waters either through, or under, the waves of the Tea, withouS 
mixing with them, as far as the fountain of Arethufa, which gave 
occauon to the following lines of Virgil : 

Extremum hunc Arethufa mihi concede hborem, ; , .* 
Sic tibi, cum fiu&us fabter labere Sicanos, 
Doris amara fuam non inter mifceat undam (3) 

Thy facred fuccour Arethufa bring, 
To crown my labour, 'tis the laft I fmg ; . . I 
So may thy fflver dreams, beneath the tide, 
Unmixed with briny feas fecurely glide. Dryikn, 



(.3) Virgil Eclog. 10; 
Vol, VIL K 
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a fort of the fame name. Above Acradina was a third 
port, called the harbour of Trogilus. The river Anapis 
ran about a mile and half diftance from the city? and 
emptied itfelf into the great harbour. Near the mouth of 
the river, and about five hundred paces from the city, 
flood a caftle, called Olympia from the temple of Jupiter 
Olympius, which was the chief ornament of the place. 
Thucydides in his defcription of the city mentions only 
thefe three divifions, viz. the ifland, Acradina, and Tyche ; 
whence it is plain, that Neapolis was added after his time 9 . 
Syracufe underwent feveral revolutions before it was taken 
by the Roman?, as we (hail have occafion to relate in the 
fequel of this hiftory ; but v/as always one of the moid 
wealthy and powerful cities of thofe times ; for Gelon, 

• who had made himfelf mailer of Syracufe in the year of 
Rome 260, nnd the other tyrants his fucceflbrs, were be- 
come formidable both to the Greeks, Africans* and Afiatics. 
Dionyfius the younger, who governed this city, kept in 
conftant pay 100000 foot and 10000 horfe, befides a fleet 
of 400 fail. It is fHli a very ccnfiderable place, and well 
peopled, having two harbours, and a great many fine 

• buildings. 

eamarina. Camarina was formerly one of the raoft wealthy cities 
of Sicily. It flood between the rivers Oanus and Hipparis, 
now rhe Frafcolari and Camarana, near the coaft. Nothing 
now remains of this great city but fome ruins, and the name 
of Camarana, which the natives give to a tower and a neigh- 
bouring marfa. Thucydides 1 and Strabo a tell us, that 
Camarina was founded by the Syracufians, who afterwards, 
" upon fome difpute between the two cities, took it by florm, 
and levelled it with the ground. It was rebuilt by Hypo- 
crates, tyrant of Gela, and after many revolutions brought 
under fubjeciion by the Romans in the firffc Punic war (E). 

This 

s Thucyd, 1. vi. * Thacyd. L vi. * Strab.l.v. p. 187. 

(E) This city flood near a marfh, which infected the air with its 
peftilentioas exhalations, and occafioned contagious . diftempers. 
Hence, though it was a defence to the city, the inhabitants drained 
it, contrary to the direction of the oracle which they had con- 
futed. They had fcarce fin i Hied the work, when the Syracufians 
attacking them on that fide, took their city by affault, and 
utterly denroyed it. Hence the proverb Camarinam ne moveasv 

which' 
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This is the firft city of note on the fouthern coaft of Sicily, 
which lies oppofite to Africa, and extends from cape Pachy- 
num to Lilybaeum. Next to Camarina flood Gela, a city Geh« 
once of great note, and faid by Thucydides w to have been 
founded by one Antiphemus, who had made a defcent in the 
ifland, being affifted in the enterprize by a body of two 
• hundred Rhodians from the city of Lyndus. Thefe gave 
the name of Lyndus, their native city, to their new habi- 
tation. Some years after a body of Cretans, under the 
conduct of one Entimus, landing in this part of the ifland, 
joined the Rhodians, and together with them peopled the 
city. In procefs of time the name of Lyndus was changed 
for that of the river Gela, called at prefent Fiume di Terra: 
Nova, which watered the neighbouring territory x . This 
city is commonly thought to have flood at the mouth of 
the Gela, where Terra Nova now ftands ; but fome place 
it in the neighbourhood of the prefent Alicate r> Agrigen- Agrigentun» 
turn or Agragas was once a city of great note, and no lefs 
famous for its buildings than Svracufe itfelf. It is faid by 
Thucydides z to have been founded by the inhabitants of 
Gela, under the conduct of the duumviri Arifto and PifKi- 
lus, about the 99th olympiad. It ftood between the river* 
Agragas and Hypfa, of which the former is now called 
Fiume di Gergenti and Fiume di §an Biaggio, the latter 
Fiume Drago. We may judge of the fituation and fplendcr 
of the antient Agrigentum from the defcription which Po- 
lybius gives us of it. " It exceeds, fays he, moft cities in 
" Sicily for its fortifications, beautiful appearance, and 
** magnificent buildings. It frands a hundred anu eighteen 
" furlongs diftance from the fea, but can conveniently 
" import by water all forts of provifions. It is by reafon 

" of 

w Thucyd. ibid. x Plin. 1. iii, c. 8. T Vide Fazell, 

de rebus Sicul. z Thucyd. ubi fupra. 

which was the anfwer of the oracle, and fignifies that we ought 
not to expofe ourfelves to a greater evil in order to avoid a lefs 
(4.). The marfh was the fame with the prefent Lago di Camarina; 
Ptolemy is certainly miftaken in placing the city of Camarina ten 
miles diftance from the fea, and contradicts therein all the antient' 
geographers. 



(4) Antholog. Graec. & Erafm. Chiliad, 
K % 
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u of its fituation and fortifications one of the ftrongeft 
" places in the ifland. Its walls are built upon a rock* 
<c which by art is become inacceffible. The river, from 
46 which it takes its name, covers it to the fouth, and the' 
<c Hypfa to the weft ; to the eaft it is defended by a for- 
fic trefs built on the brink of a precipice which ferves in- 
" ftead of a ditch »/' Among other remarkable buildings 
in it there were three temples greatly commended by the 
antients, viz. the temple of Minerva, the temple of Jupi- 
ter Olympius, and that of Jupiter Atabyris, fo called from 
a mountain in the ifland of Rhodes, where that god was 
wormipped : For Agrigentum, as we have obferved above, 
was built by the inhabitants of Gela, who were compofed 
of Rhodians and Cretans. Diodorus Siculus tells us, that 
the citadel called Onipbace, which flood at a little diftance 
from the mouth of Agragas, was much more antient than 
the city itfelf The temple of Jupiter Olympius was one 
of the moft magnificent in Sicily. It was, according to 
Diodorus c , three hundred and forty foot in length, three- 
fcore in breadth, and in heighth an hundred and twenty. 
This writer highly extols the beauty and fize of the co- 
lumns which fupported the building, the admirable ftruc- 
ture of the porticoes, and the exquifite tafte, with which 
the bafs-reliefs and painting were performed j and adds* 
that the laft hand was never put to that ftately edifice. We 
Heraclea ^* a ^ ^ ave occa ^ lon hereafter to fpeak of the immenfe and 
Minoa. almoft incredible wealth of the Agrigentines. Heraclea 
Minoa, fo called, according to Diodorus d , becaufe built 
by Minos king of Crete, flood on the banks of the Haly^ 
cus, now the Platani, not far from the place which the 
natives call Caftel Bianco. Some writers tell us, that this 
city was built before the Cretans arrived in Sicily, and was- 
called Macara, which name was by the Cretans, who feized 
on the place, changed into that of Minoa in honour of 
their king Minos. Diodorus is not very coherent with 
himfelf in the account he gives of it ; for in one place c he? 
tells us, that it was built by Minos, and in another f that 
it was founded by the Cretans after their king's death. 
The Cretans were driven out by the Selinuntii, and thefef 
in their turn by a colony of Lacedaemonians under the 

command 

a Polyb. 1. riU b Diodor. 1. xiii, c Idem, ibift 

* Idem, 1. xvi. ' * Dioior. I. xvi. * Idem, 1. m 
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command of one of the HeracUdas, from whom it bor- 
rowed the name Heraclea. There are Hill extant fome 
medals with the name of this city and the figure of Hercu-> 
les, from whom the leader of the Lacedemonians pretended 
to be defcended. 

Selinus was formerly a city of great note, and is ranked Selinas. 
by the antients among the chief cities of Sicily. Ptojemy 
places it between the river Mazara and the promontory 
Lilybaeum ; but herein he differs from all the antient hifto- 
rians and geographers, who fpeak of it as ftanding between 
the Mazara and the Hypfa. Strabo B tells us, that it was 
built by the inhabitants of Megara in Sicily under the comr 
mand of one Pammilus, about an hundred years after the 
foundation of their own city. Thucydides feems to allude 
to their origin when he calls them Selinuntians of Megara*, 
They had great quarrels with the inhabitants of SegefU 
about their frontiers, which kindled a bloody war between 
the two cities. The Segeffani, being overpowered by their 
adverfaries, had recourfe to Hannibal the fon of Gifco, who 
was then in Sicily at the head of an hundred thoufand men. 
The Carthaginian did not let flip fo fair an opportunity of 
puniftiing the Selinuntians for the infults they had offered 
{lis father. For Gifco, being baniftied Carthage, had taken 
refuge in Selinus, and perifhed there for want, the inhabi- 
tants refufing to afford him any relief while he was in the 
utmoft diftrefs. Selinus, not being able to hold out againft 
fo formidable an army, was taken and razed, and moft of 
the citizens inhumanly maffacred, without regard to fex or 
age. Some time after Hermocrates, the father-in-law of 
Dionyfius the elder, being expelled Syracufe, joined the 
remains of the Selinuntii, who had efcaped the rage of the 
Carthaginians, and repaired the city, which was fubfifting 
in the fecond Punic war, but in Strabo's time quite defert- 
ed *. Diogenes Laertius tells us, that near Selinus was a 
marfh, which with its peftilentious vapour infected the whole 
neighbourhood to prevent which evil, Empedocles turned 
the ftreams of the two rivers Selinus and Hypfa into the 
marfh, and by that means carried off the ftagnating wa- 
ters. The fame authors adds, that the citizens, in gratitude 
for fo great a benefit, ordered divine honours to be paid 
Empedocles, and facrifices to be offered to iEfculapius. 

K 3 The 
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The city borrowed its name from the river Selinus, and the 
river from the great quantity of fmallage, called in Greek 
■ Selinon, which grew on its banks. The river Selinus is 
fuppofed to be the prefent Ma&iuni, and the city the place 
now called by the natives Terra delle pulci k . Thefe are 
the moft noted cities on the fouthern coaft, which faces 
Africa. On that which lies over-againft Italy, and is called 
by Ptolemy the weftern, but ought to be rather called the 
northern, coaft, were the following cities. 

f-ifytam. LiLYBiEUM, which gave name to the cape, was, ac- 
cording to Tully *, one of the ftrongeft and moft con- 
fiderable cities of Sicily. There is nothing now remaining 
6f it but the ruins of fome aqueducts and temples, though 
it was ftill {landing in Strabo's time ,n . The city of Mar- 
fala or Marfella, whence the cape is now called Capo di 
Marfella, is fuppofed to have been built out of its ruins. 
Lilybasum had a port, which was a fafe retreat for mips 
even in Julius Caefar's time ". The Romans indeed at- 
tempted feveral times to flop it up in their wars with Car- 
thage 5 but their attempts proved unfuccefsful, the heaps of 
ftones which they threw into it being too weak to refift the 
violence of the feas and the ftorms. The Carthaginians, as 
* Diodorus informs us °, laid the foundations of Lilybaeum, 
after they had been driven from Motya by Dionyfius the 
tyrant ; and, according to the fame writer p, Motya was 
taken by the tyrant the fourth year of the ninety-fifth 
olympiad. But Diodorus herein contradicts himfelf, as he 
has not but too often the misfortune to do ; for he tells us 
elfewhere % that it was befieged by the Carthaginians in the 
' eighty-firft olympiad, that is about iifty-two years before. 
The fepulchre of the fybil of Cumae was formerly to be 
feen near this city r . Diodorus 5 fpeaks of a well near 
Lilybaeum, whereof the waters infpired all thofe who drank 
them with a prophetic enthufiafm ; whence the inhabitants 
paid a particular worfhip to Apollo. Drepanum, now 

&repanum. -Trapani, antiently a famous mart with a fafe harbour, was 
fo called from the Greek word Drepanos, fignifying a fcythe, 
fuch being the fhape of the more on which it ftood. It was 
inclofed with ftrong walls, and fortified by Hamilcar, Han- 
nibal's father, who kept it a confiderable time, and made it 

:. the 

k Fazell. ubi fupra. 1 Cic. A&. 5. in Verr. m Strabo 
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the feat of war againft the Romans, till by an order from 
Carthage he concluded a peace with Lutatius. Near Dre- '/ 
pamim was the little ifland of Columbaria, which the in- 
habitants now call LaColumbara. In Drepanum died An- 
chifes, if Virgil is to be credited 4 . Eryx ftood on the 
top of a hill, bearing the fame name, at a fmall diftance El- y x » 
from the fea, and the place now called Trepano del 
Monte. The city borrowed its name from the mountain, 
and the mountain, as is fuppofed, from Eryx the fon of 
Venus, who is faid to have been killed there by Hercules. 
Mela tells us u , that iEneas built a temple on the top of the 
mountain in honour of his mother Venus. It is certain, 
that the votaries of this goddefs came in crouds from all 
parts of Greece, Italy, and Sicily, to make their offerings 
to her in this place ; whence me was {riled Venus Erycina. 
Eryx was the feat of king Aceftes, who fo kindly entertain- 
ed iEneasand his wandering Trojans. Hamilcar inthefirft 
year of the firft Punic war razed the antient city of Eryx, 
and repaired Drepanum with materials brought from thence. 
It was foon after rebuilt, for we find it to have been the 
laft city which the Carthaginians held in Sicily, and deliver- 
ed up to the Romans at the end of the fame war. In 
Strabo's time it was almoft quite deferted, few people re- 
forting to the temple, after the Romans had built a magnifi- 
cent one to Venus Erycina at a fmall diftance from the gate 
Collina w . 

Segesta, called by the Greek writers Egefta, and fome-Segefta. 
times Acefta, ftood at a fmall diftance from mount Eryx, 
and, according to an antient tradition, was built by /Eneas, 
when he was by a ftorm driven on the coaft of Sicily. 
Some writers add, that Egeftus, or, as Virgil calls him, A- 
ceftes, was left in pofTeffion of the city by the founder, on 
his fetting fail for Italy, and that from him it was called 
Egefta till it became fubject to the Romans, who out of 
fuperftition changed the name of Egefta into that of Segefta 
(F). Others fay, that it was built by Egeftus before ./Eneas 
K 4 came 

* Virgil. JEneid. 3. ver. 707. u Mela, 1. ii. w Strabo 
!. vi. p. 188. 

(F)The Romans, fays Porapeius Feftus (5) changed the name of 
Egefta, into that of Segefta, by adding to it the letter S. This 

change 
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canie into Italy, and feme are of opinion, that it was 
founded by one EJymus a Trojan, whence the inhabitants 
of this diftricl: were called Elymi x . Their territory was 
watered by the Scamander and the Simois, two names given 
thefe rivers by the Trojans, in memory of thofe in their 
native country ; the former is now II fiume di San Bartolo-: 
meo, and the latter a rivulet without . name. This city 
was taken by Agathocles tyrant of Syracuse, by .whofe cruel 
command all the inhabitants were put to the fword, and even 
the antient name of the place changed into that of Dicae- 
polis, which it did not long retain. Tully tells us, that 
it was.ruined by the Carthaginians before the reign of Aga- 
thocles, if therefore Diodorus's account be true, it muft 
have been rebuilt. According to Strabo's defcription " of it, 
it flood near the place where the town of Barbara was built 
many ages after, at a fmall diftance from Caftel a Mare. 

Panormus. Panormus, now Palermo and the capital of Sicily, 'was 
built by the Phoenicians fome time before the arrival of any 
Greeks in the ifland y. Its territory was watered by the 
Orethus and the Leutherus, the former is now called Ami- 
raglio, and the latter Baiara. In the neighbourhood of this 
city ftood antiently a ftrong fortrefs called Er&a, which 
name was common to it with the hill, which the natives 

tlimenu call Monte Pelegrino. Himera was built by the inhabitants 
of Zancle or Meffina, and utterly ruined by the Carthagi- 
nians 2 . It was afterwards rebuilt, and called by the Ror 
mans Thermae Himerae, from the hot baths in its neigh- 
bourhood. Tully fpeaks of this city as one of the moft 
con fiderable in Sicily a . Himera was the birth-place of the. 
famous poet Stefichorus. Tully tells us, that among the 
ruins of the old city two ftatues were dug up, which were 

deemed 

x Strabo 1. 7. ex Apollodoro, & Cic. Ad. 6, in Verr. 1 Thu^ 
cyd. 1. 6. ' z JDiodor. 1, i3,c. 67. 1 a Cic. Act. 2. 

in Verr. 



change was wholly founded on fuperftition. For the word Egefta 
is the fame, all but one letter, as Egeffos, which fignifies in Latin 
poverty or want ; and fuch names, as imported any thing that 
was bad, alarmed the fuperftitious Romans, who thought theni 
omens of the] dangers that threatened the perfon who pronounced 
them. Upon thefe groundiefs prejudices they changed the name 
of the city, which was firft called Maleventum, into that of Bs^ 
geventum, as they did that of Egefta into Segefta, ' "' : ' 
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deemed mafter-pieces of art 5 the one reprefenting the city 
jtfelf under the figure of a woman, and the other a Hoop- 
ing old man with a hook in his hand, fuppofed to be Ste r 
iichorus. The city borrowed its name from the river Hi- • 
mera, now fiume di Termini, which warned its walls 
'(G). In the reign of Auguftus it was made a Roman colo- 
ny, as appears from . fome medals b . Alaefa, or Halafa, Atefe. 
was a very antient city of Sicily, and ftood, as Fazellus 
conjectures, near the place where the city of Caronia flands 
at prefent, on the river AMus or fiume di Cafonia. Near 
Alaefa was a fountain, which, as Solinus would make us 
believe, ufed at the found of a flute to bubble up, fo that it 
could not be kept within the bafon s. Agathyrna, which Agatfeynaj* 
Strabo d calls Agathyrfum, and Antoninus's itinerary Aga- 
tinum, was, according to Dipdorus, founded in the time 
of J:he Trojan war. Some think, that it flood near the 
place now called San Marco, at a fmall diftance from the 
promontory, which the Sicilians call Capo d'Orlando. 
Thefe are the chief cities we find mentioned by the anti- 
ent geographers on the coafts of Sicily. Among the inland 
"cities, the following are the moft remarkable. 

Adranum, now Aderno, at the foot of mount j£tna, Adtanuf * 
near a river formerly bearing the fame name, as it does at 
prefent, being called Fiume d* Aderno , This city was built, 
according; to Diodorus e , by Dionyfius the elder, and was 
famous for the temple of Adranus, the tutelary god of the 
Siculi. Thither the inhabitants of the ifland and foreigners 
flocked at ftated times of the year, to make their offerings 
and implore the protection of the deity of the place. ^Elian 
tells us, that a thoufand large maftiffs were conftantly kept 
here, and that they were endowed with a particular infenct, 
which led them to fawn upon fuch as brought prefents tq 
the temple, to conduct drunken perfons home in the night, 

and 

> FazelL de reb. Sicul. c Solinus, c. \ i; * Strab* 

1. 6. c. 184. « Diodor, Sicul.1. 14. c. 38. 

(Q) There were two rivers in Sicily bearing this name ; one 
running northward, and this is the river which gave the name to 
the city ; the other runs fouthward, and falls into the African 
fea. The former is now called Fiume di Termini, and the latter 
Jl Salfi or Salfo, which name agrees with what the antients fay of 
it, viz. that its waters had a fait Jafte, which they contracted by 
flowing through fait mines. 
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and fall furioufly on thieves, and tear them in pieces f . 
Centuripe, formerly one of the richeft cities in Sicily, is 
now but a fmall village called by the natives Centrobe. It 
o flood, according to Strabo s, at the foot of mount iJCtna, 
not far from the river Symsethus, now La Jarefta.". 

Enaa. Enna flood on an eminence in the middle of Sicily, 

as Strabo h informs us ; whence it' was called, according 
to Diodorus *, the navel of Sicily. It was one of the 
flrongeft places in the ifland, and remarkable for its beauti- 
ful plains, fruitful foil, and the many lakes and fprings 
which watered its territory. A modern writer derives the 
name of Enna from the word Ennaam, which in the Phoe- 
nician language fignifies a fountain of pleafure k , the wa- 
, ters of this place being highly commended by the antients 
for their limpidity and wholefomenefs* We are told by 
Diodorus *, that Ceres was born in this diftri<5r,, and that 
(he firft taught the inhabitants of Enna the art of agricul- 
ture. Diodorus adds, that the rape of Proferpine by Pluto 
happened near Enna, while the young goddefs was gather- 
ing flowers in a neighbouring meadow. This opinion ob- 
tained among the Ennasans, who (hewed a large cavern* 
which opened of itfelf, as they believed, to make the god 
a way to his infernal kingdom. Hence the worlhip, which 
the Sicilians paid thefe two divinities, the magnificent tem- 
ple which Gelo erected to Ceres in this city, and the fo- 
lemn feftival, which the Syracufians annually celebrated 
near the fountain Cyane, fuppofed to have fprung up when 
the earth opened under Pluto's feet. The temple of Ceres 
was reforted to from all parts of Italy, Greece, and Afia, 
and was deemed one of the richeft in Sicily. The anti- 
ent city of Enna is fuppofed to have flood where Caftro 

Sogyum. Janni now {lands. Engyum or Enguyum flood near mount 
Maurus, which the inhabitants call Mandonia, near the 
fprings of Alefus. Cicero m fpeaks of Engyum as one of 
the moft confiderable cities of Sicily. It was founded 
by the Cretans, and was famous for a temple dedicated to 
■ Ceres, in which it v/as conilantly affirmed that certain 
goddefles, called the Mothers, appeared from time to time. 
This temple was, according to Plutarch, built by the Cre- 

tants, 

f Milan, de Animal. 1. 3. & Strabo. 1. 6. * Stra- 
in), ibid. 1 Diodor. Sicul. 1. 5. c 3. k Bo- 
chart, Phal. 1. 2. c 3. 1 Diodor. Sicul, 1. 5. c. 3, 
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tans, and dedicated to the goddefTes filled the Mothers 
(H). That writers adds, that in the temple were lodged 
javelins and brazen helmets, which had been confecrated 
to the goddefTes of the place by Meriones and Ulyffes. 
Thefe were the chief cities of Sicily in the ages we are 
to write of ; the others we (hall defcribe in our notes, 
as we mall have occafion to fpeak of them in the fequel of 
the hiftory. 

./Etna, now mount Gibel, or in one word Mongi- Mountains, 
bello, is the higher! in Sicily, and famous for its frequent iEtna * 
and dreadful eruptions,- which have often deftroyed the 
whole country to a great ditrance. It is faid to be eighc 
miles in height and feventeen in circumference. The low- 
er parts are very fruitful, the middle fhaded with woods, 
and the top covered with fnow great part of the year, not- 
withftanding the flames and hot cinders it frequently throws 
up (I). The fire, which is continually burning in the 
bowels of this mountain, made the poets place here the 
forges of the Cyclopes under the direction of Vulcan, and 
the prifon of the giants who rebelled againft Jupiter. 
Thefe fictions the vulgar foon took for truths, and looked 
on mount iEtna as the refidence of Vulcan and the feat of 
liis empire. Upon this fuppofitlon they erected a temple 
to him on the hill, in which was kept, as iEiian informs 
us a , a perpetual fire, as in the temple of Vefla, this ele- 
ment being a fynibol of Vulcan. Any extraordinary eru- 
ption was looked upon by the Romans as ominous, and two 

very 

n iElian. 1. n. de Animal. 



(H) The Pagans gave the name of mothers to the goddefTes of 
the firft rank, namely, to Cybele, Juno, and Veita. In the 
like manner the god, whofe protection they implored, was 
often invoked by the name of father. Cicero fpeaks of a fa- 
mous temple erected in the city of Engyum to Cybele, who was 
ililed the Great Mother (6). 

(I) This is elegantly exprefTed by Silius Italicas, in the fol- 
lowing lines : 

Summo cana jugo cohibet (mirabile diclu ! ) 
Vicinam flammis glaciem* aeternoque rigore. 
Ardentes horrent fcopuli : flat vertice celfi 
Coilis hyems, calidaque nivem tegit atra favilla (7). 



(6) Cic. Aft. 3. in Verr, (7) Sil. Ital. 1. 14. v. 571 J 
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very dreadful ones are faid to have happened, the one not 
long before the breaking out of the fervile war in Sicily, and 
the other foon after the death of Julius Caefar, both por- 
tending the bloody wars that enfued. The moll remarkr 
able conflagrations we read of fince thofe times were in 
the years of the Chriftian aera 1169, 1329, 1408, 1444,, 
1447, 1536, 1554, by the laft of which Catana and the 
neighbouring countries were very near being utterly de- 
flroyed, as they were alfo in 1699. But we muft refer 
the reader for the caufes of thofe eruptions, and a particular 
account of them, to Fazellus, Gluverius, and Leontius. 
in his Pyrologia Typographica. Next to iEtna in height 
and compafs is mount Eryx, which we have fpoke of 
above. 

Stivers. The principal rivers were the Terius, now La Ta- 
vetta, the tfimera, rifing on mount Modenia and falling 
into the African fea ; it is now called Salfo for the reafons 
we have hinted above 5 the Halycus, called by the prefent 
inhabitants, II Platani ; it rifes at a little diftance from the 
fmall town Halc-e, antiently Halyciae, and difcharges itfelf 
into the Sicilian fea, near the ruins of Heraclea, about 
eighteen miles weft of Agrigentum j the Anapus, which 
rifes near BuiTena, waters the territory of Syracufe, and em- 
pties itfelf into the Sicilian fea, &c. 
TheuEolian No country has produced men more famed for learning 
iflands. tnan Sicily ; but we need not enlarge on this fubject, it be? 

ing well known, that ^fchylus, £)iodorus, Siculus, Empe- 
docks, Gorgias, Euclides, Archimedes, Epicarmus, Theo- 
critus, &c. were natives of thisifland. 

The iEolian iflands lie off the north coaft of Sicily, 
in theTyrrhenian or Tufcan fea. They were fo called from 
iEolus, who is fuppofed to have reigned there. They are 
alfo known by the name of the Vulcanian iflands, becaufe 
fome of them vomited out flames like mount iEtna, and 
Vulcan was the tutelary god of all fuch places ; for 
the fame reafon they were called by the Greeks Hephe- 
iliades. Strabo, Diodorus, Mela, and Pliny count feven 
of them, v'17,, Lipara, Hiera, Strongylae, Evonymos, Di- 
dyme, Eiicufa, Phenicufa. Lipara, now Lipari, is the beft 
peopled and the largeft of all the iEolian iflands, being eigh- 
teen miles in compafs. It is faid to have borrowed its 
name from Liparus the fon' of Aufon, who reigned in this 
ifland The foil is very fruitful, and the country fur- 

nifted 
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nifhed with great plenty of allom, fulphur, and bitumen. 
It has many medicinal baths, which were formerly much 
frequented , v/hence it had the name of Thermeffa. Strong 
gylae, now Strombolo, is about ten miles in compafs ; and 
the foil no lefs fruitful than that of Lipari, but the whole 
country is frequently laid wafte by the flames which a 
mountain in the ifland throws out. The other iflands are 
ho- ways confiderable, moft of them being uninhabited and 
mere rocks. Ptolemy reckons up fifteen of thefe iflands ; 
but, it is evident, he includes in that number feveral o- 
ther little iflands, which are too far diftant from the JEo\U 
an iflands to be comprehended under that denomination.- 
They are diftant about forty miles from the north Coaft 
of Sicily, and fifteen from the neareft part of the farther 
Calabria. 

The iflands, called iEgates or iEgades, lie north ofTheitfaaafc 
cape Lilvbseum, and are three in number, viz. Phorban- i * E§a£es< 
tia, or Buccina as Pliny calls it, iEgufa or Capraria, and 
Hiera, which is alfo called Maritima. The firft is now 
called Levenzo, the fecond Favignana, and the third Ma- 
retano. 

The Cyclopes and Laeftrigones were, according to The inh^i- 
juftin, Pliny, Solinus, and Thucydides, the' firft inhabi- ^J^ - ' c 
tants of Sicily. .They are faid to have fettled in the terrt- c i op e es 
tory of Leontium and the countries in the neighbourhood Laeftrijgone* 
of mount iEtna ; but of their origin we know nothing, 
except what we are told by the poets. That there were for- 
merly Cyclope3, or giants, fome moderns have endeavoured 
to prove from the remains of fome dead bodies of a gi- 
gantic fize* which have been found in feveral parts of this 
ifland. They pretend, that thefe giants were defcended 
from Japhet^and that they came into Sicily after the confufi- 
on of languages P. Their inhumanity towards ftrangers* 
and the flames which mount iEtna, a part of their territo- 
ry, was conftantly vomiting out, gave occafion to many fic- 
tions of the poets, efpeeially that the Cyclopes fed on hu- 
man flefh, and that they were employed by Vulcan to make 
thunderbolts for Jupiter. 

The moft antient inhabitants after the Cyclopes were The Skai& 
the Sicani, who, as Diodorus informs us % called them- 

felves 
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felves the original inhabitants of the ifland. But Thucydi- 
des r , Dionyfius HalicarnafTeus s , Philiftus as quoted by Dio- 
dorus'*, Solinus u , and the poet Silius w tell us, that they 
came from a country in Spain, watered by the river Sicanus 
which Servius x , upon very weak conjectures, takes to be 
the Segro. Some writers will have them to have been called 
Sicani from the river Sicanus ; others from their leader, 
under whofe conduct they fettled in Sicily, and gave their 
name to the ifland, which before was called Trinacria. 
Diodorus is of opinion, that the Sicani were the original 
inhabitants of Sicily, and fupports his aflertion with the 
authority of Timaeus, who wrote the hiftory of Sicily from 
the earlieft ages. According to that antient writer, the 
Sicanians at frrft enjoyed the whole ifland, and applied 
themfelves to cultivate and improve the ground in the neigh- 
bourhood of mount ./Etna, the moft fruitful part of the 
ifland : they built feveral fmall towns and villages on the 
hills to fecure themfelves againfi: thieves and robbers, and 
were governed not by one common prince, but each city 
and diftrict by its own king. Thus they continued to live, 
till iEtna began to throw out flames, and lay wafte the 
■whole country ; and then they abandoned their antient habi- 
tations, and retired to the weftern parts of the ifland, which 
they ftill inhabited in the time of Thucydides y . Some 
Trojans, after the deftruclion of their city landing in Sicily, 
fettled among the Sicani, built the cities of Eryx and Egefta, 
and became one people with them, taking the general 
name of Elymi or Elymad. They were afterwards joined 
by fome Phocenfes, who fettled here on their return from 
The Siculi. the fie'ge of Troy. The people properly called Siculi, or 
Sicilians, came over into Sicily, after the Sicani had for 
many ages enjoyed an undifturbed poflefTion of the whole 
ifland. They were, according to Hellanicus of Le(bos, 
the antient inhabitants of Aufonia, properly fo called ; but 
being driven from thence by the Opici, they took refuge in 
Sicily, and fettled in that part of the ifland, which the 
Sicani had forfaken. As they were not contented with 
the narrow bounds which the Sicani allowed them, they 
began to encroach upon their neighbours ; whereupon a 
bloody battle enfued, in which the Sicani were utterly de- 
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feated, and confined to a corner of the Ifland. The Siculi, 
now mafters of the greater part of the country* changed 
the antient name of Sicania into that of Sicily z . Philiftus, 
as quoted by Dionyfius HalicarnafTeus, tells us, that 'the Si- 
culi ' were originally Ligures, and that they oppofed Her- 
cules, when, on his return from Spain, he attempted to crofs 
the Alps out of Gaul into Italy. Notwithstanding their 
oppofition, that great conqueror got fafe into Italy, fub- 
dued the Ligures, and having incorporated them into his 
army, carried them over into Sicily, it being his cuftom, as 
the fame author acquaints us, to recruit his army with 
the people he had conquered, and after they had affifted him 
in making new conquefts, to reward them with new feats*. 
The Phoenicians likewife fettled on the coaft, and in the 
adjacent iflands, for the conveniency of trade ; but upon the 
arrival of the Greeks retired into the country of the Elymi, 
in order to be nearer Carthage b . 

^ About three hundred years after the arrival of the The Greeks 
Siculi, the iiland began to be known to the Greeks. Of 
thefe the firft that went thither were the Chalcidians of Eu- 
bcea, under the conduct of Thucles, who built Naxus* and 
a famous altar of Apollo, which, as Thucydides tells us, 
was {till Handing in his time without the city c . The year 
after, which was, according to Dionyfius HalicarnafTeus d » 
the third of the feventeenth olympiad, Archias the Corin- 
thian, one of the Heraclidae, laid the foundations of Syra- 
cufe. Seven years after a new colony of Chalcidians 
founded Leontini and Catana, after having driven cut the 
Siculi who inhabited that tract Abc&t the fame time, 
Lamis with a colony from Megara, a city of Achaia, fet- 
tled on the river Pantacius at a place called Trotilum, 
where his adventurers lived fome time in common with the 
Chalcidians of Leontini ; but being driven from thence 
by the Leontines, he built the city of Thapfus, where he 
died. Upon his death, the colony left Thapfus, and, 
under the conduct, of Hyblon king of the Siculi, founded 
Megara Hyblssa, where they refided two hundred and 

forty-five years, till they were driven out by Gelon, tyrant 
of Syracufe. During their abode at Megara, they fent one 
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Pammilus, who was come from Megara in Achaia their 
original city* to build Selinus. This city was founded 
about a hundred years after the foundation of Megara. 
Antiphemus and Entimus, the former a Rhodian the other a 
Cretan, led each a colony of their countrymen, and Jointly' 
built the city of Gela on a river of the fame name, efta- 
blifhing in their new fettlement the Doric cuftoms, about 
forty-five years after the founding of Syracufe: The in-; 
habitants of Gela founded Agrigentum, an hundred and 
eight years after their arrival in Sicily, and introduced the : 
fame cuftoms there. A few years after, Zancle was built 
by the pirates of Cumae in Italy, but chiefly peopled by the 
Chalcidians, Samians, and Ionians* who chofe rather to feek 
new fettlements than live under the Perfian yoke. Some 
time after, Anaxiles, tyrant of Rhegium, drove out the an- 
tient proprietors, and, dividing their lands among his fol- 
' lowers, called the city Meffana or MelTene, which was the 
name of his native city in Peloponnefus. The city of Hi- 
mera was founded by the Zancleans under the direction of 
Eucleides, Simus, and Sacon ; but peopled by the Chalci- 
dians, and fome Syracufian exiles, who had been driven 
out by the contrary faction. The Syracufians built Acrae,- 
Chafmenas, and Camarina ; the firft feven'ty years^ the fe- 
fcond ninety, and the third one hundred and thirty-five after 
the foundation of their own city. This is the account 
which Thucydides, a moft judicious and exacl: writer, gives 
iis of the various nations, whether Greeks or Barbarians, 
who fettled in Sicily e . He takes no notice of a colony front 
Crete j which, if Diodorusisto be credited, fettled in Sicily 
long before the Greeks got any footing in that ifland; 
According to this writer, Minos, king of Crete, having 
invaded Sicily in purfuit of Daedalus, was there treache- 
roufly put to death by Cocalus king of the Sicani. The 
Cretans, who had attended him in this expedition, having 
loft their leader, and likewife their mips which were alt 
burnt by Cocalus, refolved to fettle in the ifland, and build- 
a city ; which they did accordingly, calling it from the 
name of their king Minoa. Some time after, the inhabi- 
tants of Minoa, polTeffing themfelves of a place ftrong by 
nature, in the heart of the country, built there the city of 
Engyum. After the deftru&ion of Troy, Meriort with 

other 
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other Cretans being caff, away on the coafts of Sicily, were 
kindly entertained by their countrymen there, and admitted 
to fhare all the privileges of their city. Their power being 
thus increafed with their numbers, they began to make 
frequent inroads into the neighbouring territories, and con- 
fiderably extended their confines. In procefs of time they 
became one of the raoft wealthy colonies of Sicily, and built 
a moft magnificent temple in honour of the Curetes or 
Corybantes, called in Crete the Mother Goddeffes f . Strabo 
counts among the antient inhabitants of Sicily the Morgetes, 
who, being driven out of Italy by the GEnotrians, fettled 
iri that part of the ifland, where the antient city of Mor- 
gantium ftood s . The Campani, who affumed the name of 
Mamertini, that is, invincible warriors, and the Carthagi- 
nians, who fettled very early in Sicily, ought likewife to 
be counted among the antient inhabitants of the ifland ; but 
of thefe we mall have frequent occafion to fpeak in the fequel 
of this hiftory. 

As the authors who have wrote the hiftory of Sicily from 
the earlieft times, and to whom both Diodorus and Thu- 
cydides refer us for a more full account of what they only The Hiftory 
hint at, have not, to the irreparable lofs of the learned ^^.^^ 
world, reached our times, we cannot pretend to give any 
fatisfaclory or connected hiftory of thofe nations, that in- 
habited the ifland, before the arrival of the Greeks (K). 

Of 

f Diodor. Sicul. 1, v.. c. 13. s Strabo 1. vi. 



(K) The authors who wrote the hiftory of Sieily from the ear- 
lieft ages are Timaeus, Philiftus, Antiochus of Syracufe, Hipys, 
and Theopompus. Timaeus was contemporary with Plato, wrote 
the hiftory of Sicily, and i& often quoted and followed by Dio- 
dorus Siculus. Philiftus flouriftied under the two Dionyfiufes, and 
wrote a complete hiftory of Sicily from the earlieft ages to his time. 
He was a native of Naucratis, but pafled great part of his life 
at Syracufe, where he afiifted Dionyfius in the eftabliftiing of his 
authority He married the niece of Dionyfius, unknown to him, 
and was on that account banifhed Sicily. He is often quoted by 
Jofephus, and feems to have been an accurate writer (18)- An- 
..tiochus of Syracufe is quoted by Dionyfius Halicarnaffeus as an, 
. author of greaFcredit ; he flouriftied about the 90th olympiad, 

and 
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Of the Lseftrigones and Cyclopes we know nothing but what 
we read in the poets, and is beneath the dignity of hifcofy 
to take notice of. We {hall only fay, that fome writers' 
have, not without good grounds, imagined, that the Lae- 
ftrigones and Sicani were one and the fame people ] \ As 
to the Sicani, they had at firft as many kings as cities, but 
were in procefs of time brought under fubjeclion to one 
common prince- Of all their kings we find two only men- 
tioned rn hiftory, viz. Cocalus and Teiitus ; all we know 
of the latter is, that in his time the Sicani, being at variance 
among themfelves, were fubdued by Phalaris tyrant of Agri- 
gentum, and Teutus himfelf taken by treachery in Vefla 
his capital » . Cocalus reigned long before him, and Was, 
according to Diodorus, contemporary with Minos king of 

Crete* 

h Vid. Reineccii.- hift. Jul. vol. ii. p. 381. 1 Polysen. 

1. v. 



and wrote the hiftory of Sicily in nine books, which began with 
the reign of Cocalus, and ended with the ftate of Sicily in : the 
reign of Darius Nothus king of Perfia. Paufanias mentions this 
author in thefe words ; Antiochus fon of Xenophanes, a Syra- 
cufan, fays in his hiftory of Sicily, &c. He is alfo quoted by 
Dionyfius HalicarnalTeus, who teHs us, that he extra&ed his hiftory 
from antient and authentic monuments. Strabo, Hefychius, and 
Feftus feem to pay a great deference to the authority of this 
writer. Hipys flourilhed either in the reign of Darius, or that 
of Xerxes, and was the firft who wrote the hiftory of Sicily, 
which hiftory was afterwards abridged by one Myes. He is 
frequently quoted by Plutarch, Suidas, the fcholiaft on Aratus, 
and others. Theopompus, a native of the ifle of Chios, flour- 
ished in the reigns of Artaxerxes Ochus of Perfia, and Philip the 
father of Alexander of Macedon. He was the difciple of Ifo- 
crates, and, in the opinion of Dionyfius HalicarnalTeus, far ex- 
celled his mafter. Athenseus cites and commends him as a lover 
of truth, and one who fpared no pains in the fearch of it. Be- 
fides many other excellent performances, he wrote the hiftory of 
Philip, the father of Alexander, in three books ; in one of which 
he gave an account of the affairs of Sicily, from the beginning 
of the reign of Dionyfius the elder, to the expulfion of Diony- 
fius the younger (19). As the works of thefe authors have not 
reached us, we are left quite in the dark as to fome of the moft 
material points in the hiftory of Sicily. 



(19) Diodor, Sicul. 1. xvi. 
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Crete, who being highly incenfed againft Daedalus for help- 
ing his queen Pafiphae to fatisfy her unnatural luft, equipt 
a powerful fleet, and purfued him into Sicily, where Coca- 
lus then reigned. Upon his arrival he fent meflengers to 
Cocalus, requiring him to deliver up Daedalus. The Si- 
canian mewed himfelf difpofed to comply with his requeft, 
entertained him very fplendidly, and invited him to his 
palace, where he caufed him to be privately ftined in a hot 
bath. The Cretans, who had attended him into Sicily, 
raifed a (lately monument to their deceafed king, whofe 
bones were many ages after dug up in laying the founda- 
tions of Agrigentum, and fent into Crete by Thero fove- 
reign of that diftricl: k . In the time of the Peloponneilan 
war, the Sicani fided with the Lacedaemonians ; and after- 
wards with Dionyfius, tyrant of Syracufe, againft the Car- 
thaginians j but were at laft entirely fubdued by the latter, 
and held in fubje&ion till the Romans in the firft Punic war 
refcued them from that bondage K 

The Siculi were in like manner firft fubjecT: to many, 
and afterwards to one common prince. iEolus, according 
to Diodorus m and Juftin n , was their firft king, and fuc- 
Ceeded by Butes, as Butes was was by Eryx. But the moft 
renowned among their princes was Ducetius, who governed 
the Siculi with great wifdom, built the city of Palicon (L), 

and 
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(L) The city was fo called" from a neighbouring temple dedi- 
cated to the gods Palici, who were (uppofed to be two twin- 
brothers, and fons of Jupiter by the nymph Thalia. The tem- 
ple was very famous for the wonders that were related of it ; 
but far more for the facrednefs of the oaths that were taken 
there, the violation of which was faid to be always attended 
with fudden and exemplary puntfhment. This facred place was 
a fecure afylum for all perfons, who were oppreffed by a fupe- 
fior power ; and efpecially for flaves, who were unjuftly abufed, 
or too cruelly treated by their matters. They continued fafe 
in the temple till fuch time as they had made their peace by the 
the interpofition of mediators chofen by both parties ; and there 
was not a fingle inftance of a matter's having forfeited the 

promifc 
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and removed that of Neas, the place of his birth, from the 
hills' to the champain country He engaged in a war with 
the Syracufans,* by whom he was routed, and furrendering 
himfelf to them, was fet at liberty, upon condition that he 
(hould leave Sicily, and lead a private life at Corinth (M). 

The 

• Diodor. 1. xi. 

promife he had made to pardon his flaves ; fo greatly revered 
were the gods who prefided in the temple for the fevere ven- 
geance they were believed to take on thofe who violated their 
oaths (20). 

(M) Ducetius, according to Diodorus Siculus, united all the 
Siculi, the inhabitants of Hybla excepted, into one body j by 
which means he became very powerful, and gained feveral con- 
iiderable victories over the Syracufans, who began to give no 
frhall umbrage to the inhabitants of Sicily. But after many 
glorious fuccelTes, Ducetius was defeated c in a pitched battle, 
and abandoned by the greatelt part of his forces. The con- 
firmation, into which fo fudden and general a defertion threw 
him, prompted him to take a refolution, which nothing but 
the utmoft defpair could fuggeft. He withdrew in the night 
to Syracufe, advanced as far as the great fquare in the middle 
of the city, and there falling proftrate at the foot of the altar, 
abandoned his life and dominions to the mercy of the Syracu- 
fans his profefTed enemies. Such a fight drew the whole city 
into the fquare, and the orators endeavoured to inflame the peo- 
ple thus affembled againft the fuppliant, whom providence had 
put into their hands, that they might revenge and punilh by his 
death all the injuries he had done the republic. Such fpeeches 
incenfed the multitude, who were ready to fall upon him even 
at the foot of the altar ; but, an affembly being convened, the 
wifeft of the fenators reprefented, that they were not to confi- 
der what puniihment Ducetius might deferve, but how it behoved 
the Syracufans to behave on that occafion ; that they ought not 
to look upon him any longer as an enemy, but as a fuppliant, 
by which character his perfon was become facred and invio- 
lable ; that it was worthy the goodnefs natural to the Syracufans 
to exert their clemency even towards thofe who leaft deferved it, 
&c. The people was greatly afFe&ed with this fpeech, and all 
to a man voted for fparing Ducetius's life. However, he was 
banidied Sicily, and ordered to refide at Corinth, the original 
city of the Syracufans, who took upon them to furnifh the ex- 
ile 

(20) Diodor. Sicul. ibid. c. 22. 
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The Syracufans, having thus got rid of a powerful rival, 
reduced the whole country of the Siculi, except the city of 
Trinacria alone, which refufed to admit the Syracufans 
within the walls. This city was at that time the metro- 
polis of the Siculi, and its inhabitants were accounted the 
beft warriors of the whole nation. The Syracufans therefore, 
having drawn together all their troops, marched out againrt 
the Trinacrians, who met them at fome diftance from their 
city, and offered them battle. Both armies engaged with 
the utmoft fury, and the victory was long doubtful. But at 
laft the Trinacrians were overpowered with numbers, and 
thinking it beneath them either to beg quarter or to fly, 
were all to a man killed on the fpot. Such of them as 
were wounded, preferring death to captivity, difpatchefl 
themfelves. The Syracufans, having gained fo complete a 
victory over a people never before fubdued, levelled the 
city with the ground, fold all the women and children for 
{laves, and fent the fpoils by way of thankfgiving to the 
temple of Apollo at Delphos p. Thus were the Siculi re- 
duced by the Syracufans ; but they did not long continue 
fubject to them ; for in the war which not long after broke 
out between the Syracufans and Athenians, under the con- 
duct of Nicias, we find the former foliciting the Siculi to 
join them againft a foreign enemy, and efpoufe the caufe 
of Syracufe as their own. But the Siculi were fo far from 
complying with their requeft, that they fent powerful fuc- 
cours to the Athenians, and cut in pieces a body of Spar- 
tans that was marching to the relief of Syracufe In the 
war which was foon after kindled between Carthage and 
Syracufe, they aflifled the Carthaginians with an army of 
twenty thoufand men r . But in the war which Dionyfius 
the elder made upon the Carthaginians with a deiign to 
L 3 drive 

f Idem, 1. xii, * Idem, ibid. ' Idem, 1. xiii. 



ile with all things neceffary to fupport himfelf fuitable to his dig- 
nity. Ducetius, however, returned fome years after into Sicily, 
under pretence of founding a new colony, and endeavoured to 
deliver his countrymen from the opprelTion they groaned 
under, but was prevented by death from accomplilhing his de- 
sign (21). 

(zij Diodor, Sicul, 1, xi. & xii. 
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drive them out of the ifland, they aflifted the Syracufans to 
the utmoft of their power. The Carthaginians 'prevaile (1 
in this war, and the Siculi, notwithftanding the affiftan ce 
they had lent Dionyfms, were by him abandoned, and given" 
up to the Carthaginians, whofe yoke they bore till the time 
of Timoleon the Corinthian, who reftored moft of the 
cities belonging to the Siculi to the full enjoyment of their 
antient liberties 8 , as we {hall have occafion to relate at 
length in the fequel of this hiftory. This is what we have 
been able to gather relating to the firft inhabitants of Sicily, 
from the few fragments that are ftill remaining of the au- 
thors, who have wrote at length on that fubje'£h We fhall 
now proceed to the hiftory of the Greek colonies in Sicily, 
beginning with that of Syracufe, the moft powerful ftatd 
and eminent city in the whole ifland . 



SECT. 11 



The Hiftory of Syracuse, 

WHAT kind of government flrft prevailed in the city 
of Syracufe is not well known. We find one Polis, 
mentioned by Athenaeus 1 and JEYmi u , as reigning there 
in the earlieft times ; whence iome have concluded, that 
the city was flrft governed by kings. It is certain, that 
monarchical government, if firft introduced, was not of 
long continuance, being fooh changed into a democracy, as 
is mariifeft from Ariftotle w , Diodorus Siculus x , and 
Juftin y. But as the hiftory of that republic is for the 
fpace of two hundred years overcaft with an impenetrable 
mift for want of records, we fhall begin with the reign of 
Gelori, in whofe time Syracufe began to make a very 'con- 
fiderable figure, and thenceforward furnifhes many great 
and memorable events for the fpace of above two hundred 
years. During all that time it exhibits a perpetual alter- 
native of flavery under tyrants, and liberty under a popular 
' ' v * v government, 

8 Idem, 1. xiv. « Athen. 1. iii. c. 28. u ffl'mu 
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government, till it was at length reduced by the Romans, . 1 
and made part of their empire. 

Gelon was .born in the city of Gela, whence he pro- Gelon. 
bably took his name (N). He fignalized himfelf in the Year o^the 
wars, which Hippocrates, tyrant of Gela, carried on a-^foveChrift 
gainftthe neighbouring ftates, moft of which he reduced, 485. 
and was very near making himfelf mafter of Syracufe, af- 
ter having defeated the Syracufans in a battle fought on tne 
banks of the Florus ; however, he obliged them to deliver 
up to Hippocrates the city of Camarina, which ]they h a 4 
ever poffeffed to that time. After the death of Hipp 0 " 
crates, Gelon, under pretence of defending the rights °? 
the tyrant's children, his wards, took up arms againft h ls 
own citizens, and, having overcome them in a battle? 
feized on the fovereignty for himfelf. After this fuccefs> 
he undertook to reftore fome Syracufans, who had been 
expelled the city by the contrary faction. With thefe exiles, 
he marched from Cafmene to Syracufe, where he was re- 
ceived by the populace with loud acclamations, and put in 
poffeffion of the city. Being now mafter of fo wealthy a 
place, he gave the government of Gela to his brother 
Hiero, and bent all his thoughts on the embelliming of 
Syracufe, and extending the limits of that ftate. His firft 
care was to people it well, and therefore, having deftroyed 
the city of Camarina, he transferred the inhabitants to Sy- 
racufe. He had foon after fome difputes with the Megare^ 
ans, who were fupported by alt the Eubceans that inhabited 



(N) The firft of Gelon's anceftors we find mentioned in his 
hiftory was one Oecetor, who was born in the ifland of Telus, 
but went to fettle at Gela, whence he was driven with the 
other inhabitants by Antiophemes and the Lyndians of Rhodes, 
when they poffefled themfelves of that city. In procefs of time, 
one of his defendants by name Telines was created by 
the inhabitants of Gela high-prieft of the infernal gods. At 
what time the family returned to Gela is not known. Hero- 
dotus (22) informs us, that Telines was the firft of the defen- 
dants of Oecetor, who made any figure, and that fome of the 
inhabitants of Gela being expelled in a fedition, he by the 
authority of his function brought them back to their native coun- 
try, for which good office $he priefthoood was continued in his 
family. £ 4 
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Sicily. But their joint forces were notable to cope with 
Gelon, who drove them out of the field, took and razed 
their cities, and tranfplanted the moft wealthy among the 
inhabitants to his favourite city, allowing them to enjoy the 
fame rights and privileges as the natives. The common 
people, though they had no part in promoting the war 
againft him, he fold for Haves, obliging thofe who purchafed 
them to tranfport them out of Sicily, faying, that it was 
more eafy to govern a thoufand men of fubftance, than one 
who had nothing 1 to lofe a . By this means the power of 
Syracufe rofe in a fhort time to a very great height, and the 
friendship of Gelon was courted, not only by the neigh- 
bouring ftates, but by thofe of Greece, namely of Athens 
and Lacedaemon, who jointly fent embalTadors into Sicily, 
inviting him to enter into an alliance with them againft 
Xerxes king of Perfia, who was ready to invade Greece 
with a formidable army. Gelon, it feems, had been, be- 
fore this time, engaged in a war with the Carthaginians, 
and on that occafion had implored in vain the affiftance of 
the Athenians and Lacedaemonians, for he upbraided the 
embafTadors with the contempt Athens and Lacedaemon had 
{hewn him, when he folicited fuccours from them againft ■ 
the Carthaginians. However, he declared at the fame time, 
that he was fo far from retaliating fuch an ungenerous 
treatment, that, on the contrary, he was ready to fupply 
them with two hundred gallies, twenty thoufand com- 
pletely armed, two thoufand horfe, two thoufand bow-men, 
two thoufand {lingers, two thoufand light-horfe, and 
befides to furnifn the whole Greek army with corn during 
all the time of trie war, upon condition they would appoint 
him commander in chief of all their forces. This propofal 
Was rejected by the embaffadors with indignation, who 
told him, that if he was willing to fuccour Greece under 
the Conduct of the Athenians and Lacedaemonians, they 
Would willingly enter into a confederacy with him againft 
the common enemy, but, if he. difdained to obey their 
orders, they did not care for his afTiftance. Gelon replied 
with a great deal Gf temper, that he could not help think- 
ing he had a better claim to the fupreme command, than 
either the Lacedaemonians or Athenians, fince he had a far 
greater number both of fea and land forces ; but, however, 
he would abate fomething of his firft pretenfions, and be 
Satisfied with the command either of the fleet or the army, 
and allow them to chufe which of the two they liked heft, 
The embalTadors, notwithftanding the ftraits their refpecTwe 

countries 
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countries were in, would hearken to no fuch propofals;' 
whereupon they were commanded by Gelon to depart 
forthwith his dominions b . 

In the mean time, Gelon being informed, that Xerxes 
had already crofled the Hellefpont, and apprehending that 
the Greeks would not be able to refill fo formidable a 
power, difpatched to Delphos one Cadmus* a perfon whom 
he could confide in (O), with rich prefents, enjoining him 
to wait the event of a battle, and in cafe Xerxes mould 
conquer to prefent him with the treafcire, and pay him 
homage in his name ; but if the Greeks mould get the 
better of the Barbarian, to bring back the prefents to Sicily 
(P) c. Gelon, it feems, was at this time quite ignorant of 

the 

b Herodot. ibid. Diodor. Sicul. 1. xi. Ariftot. 1. viii. Polit. 
fc. iz. c Herodot, ibid. 

(O) Cadmus had been formerly lord of Cos, the dominion of ' 
which illand he had received by inheritance from his anceftors ; 
but becaufe they had ufurped that fovereignty, and unjuftly de- 
prived the inhabitants of their liberty, Cadmus voluntarily re- 
figned his authority, reftored the Coans to their antient rights 
and priviledges,and retired to the city of Zancle in Sicily where he 
lived a private life. Gelon, who was well acquainted with his 
character, fent him to Delphos on this occafion, entrufting him 
with prefents of an immenfe value. Neither was he deceived in 
the opinion which he had conceived of his integrity ; for Cadmus 
no fooner heard that the Perfians had been defeated, and that 
Xerxes was retiring with his forces, than he returned to Sicily, 
and delivered up to Gelon the treafures he had entrufted Jiira 
with, though he might with impunity have appropriated theik 
tohimfelf (23). ' 

(P) The Sicilian writers, as Herodotus informs.us, vary in fome 
particulars of this account, and fay, thatGelon, having at laft pre- 
vailed with himfelf to ferve under the Lacedaemonians, v/ould have 
affifted Greece in her diftrefs, if his own dominions had not been 
invaded by the Carthaginians. Thefe authors make no mention 
of any alliance concluded between the Perfians and Carthaginians ; 
but tell us, that the Carthaginians were invited into Sicily by 
Terillus, who had been tyrant of Himera, but difpofTeffed of his 
government by Theron tyrant of Agrigentum, to revenge which 
injury, at the mitigation of Anaxilas tyrant of Rhegium, who had 
married his daughter, he had recourfe to the Carthaginians, not 
doubting, but they would gladly embrace fo favourable an oppor- 
tunity of invading Sicily (24 J, 



(33) Herodot. ibid. 



(24) Idem, ibid. 
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the alliance which Xerxes had concluded with the Cartha-? 
ginians before he undertook his expedition into Greece. 
By that treaty it was agreed, that while the Perfians invaded 
Greece, the Carthaginians fliould fall on thofe who were 
of the Greek name in Sicily and Italy, that they might be 
diverted from aflifting one another. Purfuant to this agree- 
ment, the Carthaginians made vaft preparations with a view 
to recover the places which they had formerly poffefled in 
Sicily, It is not exactly known, at what time the Cartha- 
ginians firft carried their arms into Sicily \ all we are cer- 
tain of is, that they were poffefled of fome part of it as 
early as the firft year after the expulfion of king Tarquin 
sat Rome ; for in the time of the firft confuls Brutus an4 
Valerius the Romans and Carthaginians entered into a treaty, 
chiefly in relation to navigation and commerce, whereby i% 
was exprefly ftipulated among other things, that the Romans, 
who mould touch at Sardinia, or that part of Sicily which 
belonged to the Carthaginians, mould be received there in 
the fame manner as the Carthaginians themfelves d . Hence 
it is manifeft, that the Carthaginians were already makers 
of Sardinia and part of Sicily. This treaty was concluded 
about twenty-eight years before Xerxes invaded Greece \ 
but at the time of that expedition the Carthaginians had not 
a foot of ground in Sicily, having been driven out by Gelon, 
as appears from that prince's fpeech to the Athenian an4 
Spartan embaffadors related at length by Herodotus c . No 
wonder then, that the Carthaginians readily embraced fo 
favourable an opportunity of recovering their dominions in 
Sicily, and joined in alliance with Xerxes, who was an 
irreconcilable enemy to the whole Greek nation. The 
preparations for this war are faid to have been continued for 
three years, during which time Hamilcar the fon of Hanno, 
who was charged with the management of it, not only 
raifed what forces he could in Africa, but alfo with the 
money fent him by Xerxes hired a great number of mer- 
cenaries in Spain, Gaul, and Italy ; fo that his army a- 
mounted to three hundred thoufand men, and his fleet to 
two thoufand mips of war and three thoufand tranfports. 
With this formidable army Hamilcar failed from Carthage, 
and landing without oppofition at Panormus, laid fiege to 
Himera a maritime city in that neighbourhood. Theron, 

tyrant 
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tyrant of Agrigentum, whofe daughter Gelon had married, 
Was then in pofleflion of Himera, having driven from, 
thence Terillus to whom that city of right belonged. The 
tyrant feeing his city all on a fudden inverted with fo nu-? 
merous an army, difpatehed meflenger after meflenger to 
his fon-in-law, imploring a fpeedy fuccour. Gelon, upon 
the firft notice he had of the ftraits Theron was in, drew to- 
gether an army of fifty thoufand foot and five thoufand horfe, 
and marched with all poflible expedition to his relief, Ha- 
milcar on his fitting down before Himera, which was a town 
of great ftrength, had caufed two large camps to be well 
fortified ; in one of which he lodged his land army ; and 
his mips, which he had caufed to be drawn afiSore, in the 
other, placing there all the marines for their defence. Ge- 
lon, on his arrival at Himera, intercepted a courier, car- 
rying letters from the inhabitants of Selinus, confederates 
of the Carthaginians, to Hamilcar, whereby he under? 
flood, that Hamilcar was to offer the next morning in the 
camp of the marines a folemn facrifice to Neptune, and 
that he had appointed the Selinuntine cavalry to join him 
the fame day in the faid camp. Gelon, taking advantage 
of this intelligence, drew out an equal number of his own 
horfe, ordering them to advance to the enemy's camp a- 
bout the time agreed on, as if they were the Selinuntine^ 
His orders were put in execution, and the body of caval- 
ry admitted without the leaft fufpicion into the camp. Ha- 
milcar, was then bufy in facrificing, and the greater part 
of the foldiery attending him without arms. The Syra- 
cufans therefore, without the leaft oppofition, making up 
to Hamilcar, killed him, purfuant to their general's orders., 
cut in pieces molt of his marines, and fet fire to the mips., 
In this cricitcal conjuncture, Gelon, who had notice of the 
fuccefs by a fignal given him from the top of a neighbour- 
ing hill, drew out his army and attacked the other 
camp. The Carthaginians at firft made a gallant refift- 
ance ; but when news was brought them of their general's 
death, and at the fame time feeing all their fleet in a blaze, 
they had no longer courage to ftand their ground, but 
betook themfelves to a precipitous flight ; and then the 
flaughter was dreadful. We are told, that no fewer than 
an hundred and fifty thoufand were killed in the purfuit j 
the reft retired to an eminence, where they made head a- 
gainft the enemy ; but being furrounded on all fides with- 
©ut any hopes of relief they were obliged, for want of 
.' ' provifion^ 
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pFOvifions, to furrender at difcretion ; fo that of this mighty 
army, the greateft that ever had been raifed in thofe wes- 
tern parts, not one Tingle man made his efcape f . Hero- 
dotus tells us, that this battle was fought the ■ fame day as 
that of Salamis, but Diodorus Siculus will have the Car- 
thaginians to have been defeated the fame day that Leonidas 
was killed at Thermoplyae. After the battle Gelon amply 
rewarded all thofe who had fignalized themfelves in the 
action, efpecially the body of horfe, to whom he was 
chiefly indebted for the victory. The greateft part of the 
fpoils, which were of an immenfe value, he offered to the 
gods, adorning with them the temples of Syracufe and Hi- 
mera. The captives he fiiared with his allies, who em- 
ployed them in public works for the common good ; and 
fo many were taken, that all Africa, as our author fays, 
feeemed to have been tranfplanted into Sicily. Some of 
the private citizens of Agrigentum, who had diftinguifhed 
themfelves above the reft, had five hundred a-piece. They 
were all put in irons, and fet apart for the public fer- 
vice 5 and on this occafion it was, that the Agrigentines built 
their famous temple, and made thofe conduits, which were 
fo much admired by the antients, and called Pheaces from 
pne Pheax, who was the overfeer of the work £. 

Of the two thoufand mips of war and three thoufand 
jtranfports, of which the Carthaginian fleet confifted, eight 
fhips only, which happened to be cut out at fea when the 
camp of the marines was taken, made their efcape, and 
failed to Carthage ; but before they reached that place they 
were all caft away, a few men only being faved in a fmalt 
boat. Thefe arriving at Carthage brought the di final 
news of the entire defeat of their army and the lofs of 
.their fleet. The grief, confternation, and defpair, which 
fuch an unexpected difafter occafioned in the city, is not 
to be expreffed. As the Carthaginians in all great reverfes 
of fortune ever loft their courage, and funk into defpair, 
they looked upon themfelves as utterly ruined, expecting 
every moment to fee the victorious army land at .Carthage. 
In this fright, they immediately difpatched embaftadors in/- 
to Sicily, enjoining them to ftri.ke up a peace with Ge- 
lon upon any terms. The embafTadors without delay put 
to fea, and landing at Syracufe threw themfelves at the 

conqueror's 

f Herodot. & Diodor, Sicul. ubi fupra. * Diodor,' 
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conqueror's feet, and with many tears begged him to re- 
ceive their city into favour, and grant them a peace upon 
what conditions he mould think fit to prefcribe. Gelon 
heard them with great humanity, and, being touched with 
companion, granted them a p'eace upon the following con* 
ditions ; viz. that, they mould pay two thoufand talents of 
filver to defray the expences they had put him to, build 
two temples, where the articles of the treaty fhouid be 
lodged and kept as facred, and for the future abftain from 
offering human facrifices. This laft article {hews the hu- 
manity of Gelon's temper ; and indeed, no prince ever 
gave more infences of good nature, than he after his au- 
thority was once eftablifhed. Some a&s of feverity, which 
he is ftld to have pra&ifed before he was 'firmly feated on 
the rhrone, are generally afcribed to his counfellors, who 
pro; opted him to them againft the natural bent of his hu- 
mane temper. The Carthaginians did not think this a 
dear purchafe of a peace, which was abfolutely neceffary 
for their affairs, and which they hardly durft hope for. 
They fhewed their gratitude to Damarata, Gelon's wife, 
who had been chiefly inftrumental in procuring them fo 
favourable a peace, by fending her a crown of gold, which 
was valued at an hundred talents of gold. This crown 
Gelon turned into money, and coined pieces called from his 
wife's name Damaretia, each of them being worth ten Attic 
drachmas h . 

Gelon, after the conclufion of the peace, having no- 
thing to fear from Africa, refolved to embark his troops, 
and pafiing over into Greece, join his countrymen there 
againff the Periians. Upon fecond thoughts he had changed 
his mind, and refolved rather to ferve under the Lacedae- 
monians and Athenians, than fuffer the barbarians to in- 
fult over thofe of the Greek name. But while all things 
were in a readinefs for this expedition, a meffenger from 
Corinth brought him the joyful news of the victory, which 
the Greeks had gained at Salamis, and at the fame time 
acquainted him, that Xerxes with a great part of his army 
had left Europe. Hereupon he difbanded his army, after 
having commended his foldiers and officers for the forward- 
nefs they had ihewn to affift their countrymen in Greece, 
and given each of them fome token of his favour. He 
commanded the allies to return to their refpedive homes* 

* and 

* Idem, ibid. 
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and the mercenaries he quartered in places at a great di- 
ftance from. Syracufe his metropolis. And now having no 
troops within, or near^ the city, he fummoned a general 
affembly of all the inhabitants of Syracufe, commanding 
them to come armed ^ as if they were to encounter an e- 
nemy. When they were met, he himfelf repaired to the 
affembly without arms or guards, and there gave them an 
account of his whole conduct, {hewing to what ufes he 
had applyed the feveral fums with which he had been en- 
trufted, and in what manner he had employed his autho- 
rity ; adding, that he had never any thing elfe in view but 
the public welfare ; but, however, if he had through ig- 
norance done any thing amifs, they were at full liberty to 
inflict upon him what punimment they thought fit, fince 
they were all well-armed, and he without arms or guards 
to fcreen himfelf from their vengeance. The numerous 
affembly {truck with fo Unexpected a fpeech, and foil more 
with the unufual confidence he repofed in them, anfwered 
torith loud acclamations, calling him their great benefactor, 
their deliverer, their king. This laft title Gelon had ever 
declined, Ailing himfelf only prsetor of Syracufe 5 but the 
Syracufans obliged him, before he left the affembly, to 
accept of it, and with one confent inverted him with the 
fupreme authority *. Their gratitude did not flop here * 
a decree was paffed, without oppoiition, fettling the crown, 
after his death, on his two brothers, Hiero and Thrafy- 
bulus. And becaufe he had, by coming without arms or 
guards into the affembly, put his life into their hands, 
the affembly commanded a ftatue to be erected repre- 
senting him fimply in the habit of a citizen, hoping there- 
by to tranfmit the memory of fo remarkable an action to the 
lateft pofterity ( Qj K 

Th-e 

* Idem, ibid. k Idem, ibid. & Plut. in Timol. 

(QJ This ftatue met afterwards with a very lingular fate. 
About a hundred and thirty years after it had been fet up, Timo- 
lepn, having reftored the Syracufans to their antient liberty, 
thought it advifeable to fell all the ftatues of the princes, who had 
governed till that time, in order to eraze the leaft footfteps of 
tyranny, and at the fame time to relieve the wants of the people. 
But firft he brought them to & trial as fo many criminals, hearing 
the depositions and witneffes againft them. They were all con- 
demned with one voice, the ftatue of Gelon excepted, which 

found 
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The Syracufans had no caufe to repent their having 
£ntrufted him with the fovereigh power ; for he employed 
the mort time he reigned in the truly royal cape ot make- 
ing his people happy. He was the rlrft man, as our author 
obferves *, who became more virtuous by being raifed to 
the throne, feefore his power was eftabliftied, he was, con- 
trary to his natural difpofition, obliged to ufe fome feveri- 
ty ; but when the fupreme authority was by the common 
confent of the citizens put into his hands, he made it his 
only ftudy to oblige all, and ferve the public to the utmoft 
of his power, without any regard to his private eafe or ad- 
vantage. The firft thing he did, after his acceffion to the 
throne, was, to bellow on ten thoufand foreigners, who 
had ferved under him, all the rights and privileges of the 
Syracufan citizens. This he did with a view to people his 
capital, to ehcreafe the power of the ftate, and reward the 
fervices of fo many brave men, who had expofed their 
lives for the defence of the city m . He was, as Plutarch 
informs us *, particularly famous for his honefty, truth, and 
fincerity ; for he is faid never to have willfully wronged the 
meaneft of his fubje£ts, and never to have promifed a thing 
which he did not perform. Happening once to be' in great 
"Want of money for the carrying on of an expedition, and, 
on the other fide, not caring to load his fubjec~ts with extra- 
ordinary taxes, he convened the people, laid before them 
the ftate of his finances, and defired them to contribute 
voluntarily what every one could afford, and mould think 
proper. The Syracufans, who were not yet well acquaint- 
ed with Gelon's character, for this happened before his victo- 
ry over the Carthaginians, feemed unwilling to be at any 
expence on account of the expedition, for which the mo- 
ney was defigned. He therefore entreated them to lend 
him the neceffary fum, alluring them, that though it was 
to be employed for the public good, they mould be reim- 
bursed as foon as the war was ended. He was then fur- 
nifhed-with the money he wanted, which he not only re- 
paid 

1 Diodor. Sicul. ubi fupra. m Idem, ibid. n Plut. 

in Apophth. 

found an eloquent advocate, in the fmcere gratitude the citizens 
ftill retained for fo beneficent a prince {25). 



(25) iElian, 1, 13. c. 37, 
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paid at the time agreed on, but divided great part of the 
booty, which he got in that expedition, among thofe who 
had lent him it °. 

One of the chief objects of his attention was the en- 
couraging of agriculture, which he took great pains to make 
his fubjecls look upon as an honourable employment. He 
animated the hufbandmen by his prefence, and took de- 
light in employing his fpare hours in working with them in 
the fields. His defign in fo doing was not, fays Plutarch p, 
merely to render the country rich and fruitful, but to inure 
his fubjecls to toils, and by that means preferve them from 
a thoufand diforders, which inevitably accompany a foft and 
indolent life. He was a profeffed enemy to all luxury^ 
pomp, and orientation ; and ever ufed his utmoft endea- 
vours to banifh from his dominions all fuch callings as had 
a natural tendency to debauch the manners, and enervate the 
courage of his fubjecls. From his infancy he (hewed a 
great difmclination to mufic, which was at that time in 
great requeft among the Greeks ; whence, while he was 
one day at an entertainment, a lyre being prefented, ac- 
cording to a cuftom that then prevailed, to each of the 
guefts, when it was Gelon's turn to play, he, inflead of 
founding the inftrument as the reft had done, caufed his 
horfe to be brought, and mounting him with wonderful 
agility and grace, mewed that he had learnt a more noble 
and manly exercife, than that of playing on the lyre ^. 

Ever fince the defeat of the Carthaginians the feveral 
cities of Sicily enjoyed a profound peace 5 fuch as had 
Uded with the enemy were, upon their nrft application, ge- 
ne roufly pardoned by the conqueror, and fufTered quietly 
to enjoy their aniient liberties. The Syracufans, above all 
others, were happy under the aufpicious government of fa 
good and beneficent a prince. Their republic, indeed, 
was changed into a monarchy ; but the laws, and not the 
monarch, bore the whole fway. Their , properties were as 
fafe, their liberties as extenfive, as when they were their 
own mafters, and their city in a far more nourifhing condi- 
tion than ever. Their king afTumed no part of the kingly 
©fHce, but the toils and cares of it, and the fatisra£Hcn of 
procuring happinefs to others, which of all fatisfactions 
is the greater!:. He was often heard to fay, that the Syra- 
cufans in placing the crown upon his head could have no o- 

ther 
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ther view than to engage him, by fo fignal a favour* to . 
defend the ftate, to preferve order in all things, to protect 
innocence and juftice, and to exhibit, by his fimple, mo- 
deft, frugal, and regular life, a pattern of all civil vertues to 
his fubjec5s. And this defign he anfwered above any prince 
that ever had fwa'yed a fcepter before him ; his whole life 
being taken up in promoting the worfhip of the gods, the 
obfervance of the laws, and the welfare of his fubje&s* 
But his reign was fhort, heaven having only {hewn* we 
may fay, to the world, that thofe, who in after-ages were 
to be fet over others, might in him have a perfect pattern of 
all the virtues that are becoming fo eminent a ftation. He 
died of a dropfy, in the feventh year of his reign, and the 
grief of his fubjeds for the lofs of their common father, 
and beft friend, as they not undefervedly ftiled him, was 
equal to the love and efteem they had always bore him. 
Even on his death-bed he gave an inftance of his refpecl: for 
the laws ; the Syracufans had enacted one againft the ex- 
travagant pomp of funerals, and Gelon, always willing to 
confirm with his exemple what the people agreed on, begged 
his brother Hiero, who was to fucceed him, to take care 
that this law was ftrictly obferved in his funeral. The 
whole city accompanied the body of their beloved king to 
the place where it was to be interred, though it was above 
twenty miles diftant from Syracufe. The people, in token 
of their gratitude and affection for fo loving a prince, erecl:- 
ed in the place, where he was buried, a magnificent maufo- 
leum, furrounded with nine towers, of a furprizing height 
and exquifite ftruclure, and decreed him thofe honours* 
which were , then paid to the demi-gods or heroes. The 
Carthaginians afterwards demolifhed the maufoleum, and 
Agathocles the towers j but fays our htflorian, neither vio- 
lence, envy, nor time, which deftroys all other things, 
could efFa e the glory of his name, or abolifh the memory 
of his exalted virtues and noble actions, which love and gra- 
titude had engraved in the hearts of his fubjedts r (R). 

»■ After. 

r Diodor. Sicul. 1. u. M)kn. de Animal. 1. i. c. 3. Scholia!*.' 
Pindari.p. 164. Plut. in Dion. 



(R) Pliny tells us out of Philiftus, that when his body was burnt 
according to the antient; cuftom, a favourite dog of his followed 
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Hiero. After Gdon's death, the fcepter continued near twelve 

flooda** 6 ^ ears m his family. He was fucceeded by Hiero his eldeft 
Before Chrift brother, who is commended by fome of the antients as 
47 2 » an excellent prince, and by others reprefented as a covet- 
ous, headftrong, and cruel tyrant. To reconcile thefe 
writers we mult diftinguifh the periods. In the beginning 
of his reign he behaved more like an unjuft tyrant, than 
a lawful prince he thought himfelf above the laws, de- 
fpifed his fubje&s anc ^> fed by his covetous temper, im- 
poverifhed the people to enrich himfelf. His conduct, fo 
unlike that of his predecelTor, foon made him the object of 
the public hatred ; but the Syracufans bore with his vices, 
out of the great veneration they had for his brother's me- 
mory, which was the only thing that reftrained them from 
rifing in open rebellion. He was extremely jealous of his 
brother Polyzelus, whofe great intereft and credit among 
the citizens made him fufpeel:, that he defigned to drive 
him from the throne. He therefore employed only foreign- 
ers and mercenaries about him, fuffering no Svracufart to 
fet foot in his palace. In order to get rid of Polyzelus, he 
refolved to put him at the head of a great army, which he 
was going to fend to the affiftance of the Sybarites againft 
the Crotoiiiates, hoping he might lofe his life in that ex- 
pedition. But Polyzelus, being well apprized of his defign, 
refufed the command, which fo exafperated the tyrant, 
that he would have caufed him to be put to death, had 
he not by a timely flight faved himfelf in the territories of 
Theron, king of Agrigentum, who had married his daugh- 
ter. Hiero demanded him, but Theron could not by any 
threats.be prevailed upon to deliver up his father-in-law, 
who had taken fan&uary in his dominions. This gave 
rife to a war, which lafted many years, between the kings 
pf Syracufe and Agrigentum, and was at laft ended in the 
following manner. The inhabitants of Himera, being 
grievoufly oppreffed by their governor Thrafydeus the fon of 
Theron, and not daring to complain to his father, fent era- 
baftadors to Hiero, offering to deliver up to him their city, 
and join him againft his rival Theron. But Hiero, deteft- 



the body of his deceafed mafter to the funeral pile, and throwing 
himfelf into the flame, was with it reduced to alhes [26U 
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ing their treachery* difcovered the whole plot to Thefron, 
who out of gratitude offered to conclude a peace upon terms 
that were highly advantageous to Hiero. The conditions 
were accordingly agreed to by the contending parties, and 
the two kings reconciled. On this occafion Theron, inter- 1 
pofing his good offices in behalf of Polyzeliis, prevailed 
lapon Hiero to receive him again into favour. To make 
the reconciliation between the two kings more lafting, 
they cemented it with a new alliance, Hiero marrying 
Theron's , fifter, after which there was during Theron's 
reign a perfect harmony between the ftates of Syracufe , 
and Agrigentum t . 

Hiero, having thus concluded a -peace with the king 
of Agrigentum, turned his arms againft the inhabitants o£ 
Catana and Naxus, whom he drove from their country^ 
and in their room fettled a colony of Syracufans and Pelo- 
ponnefiansv Tjiis he did with a view to be honoured after 
his death as the founder ', of thofe cities, for all cities paid 
their founder's fuch honours as were beftowed on heroes* 
The Cataneans and Naxians he tranfplanted to the city of. 
Lebntini, incorporating them with the antient inhabitants* 
The fame year he obtained a fignal victory over the He- 
trufcans of Tyrrhenia, who infefled the neighbouring coaffe, 
funk moft of their (hips, burnt others, and cleared the 
feas of thofe pirates u . He found himfelf foon after en- 
gaged in a war with the Agrigentines under the conduct of 
Thrafydeus, who had fucceeded his father Theron, but 
was very unlike that good and generous prince 5 for, going 
affray from the path which Theron had pointed out to him* 
he no fooner afcended the throne, but, throwing ahde all* 
reftraint of the laws, he began to opprefs his fubjects in a 
moft tyrannical manner, Hiero, out of the refpecl: he 
bore to his father's memory, advifed him to ufe his fub- 
jects with more humanity, -left they mould confpire againft 
him, and drive him from the throne as one not fit to be 
entrufted with their lives; and fortunes. This wholfome 
advice fo provoked. Thrafydeus, who Was of a violent 
temper, that he entered, the Syracufan territories in an 
hoftile manner, laid wafre the country, and even threatened 
the metropolis with a fiege, having under his (laniards 
above twenty thoufand men. Hiero feeing himfelf infulted 
at the very gates of his metropolis, railed an equal num- 
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ber of forces, and marched out againft the unju ft aggreflbr. 
Thrafydeus tlid not decline the engagement, which was 
very bloody, moft of the troops on both fides being killed 
on the fpot. But the Syracufans carried; the day, and 
Thrafydeus, out of defpair abdicating the government, 1 
fled to the city of Megara, where he laid violent hands on 
himfelf. Upon his abdication the Agrientines recovered 
their liberty, and entered into an alliance with Hiero w . 

Hiero, a little before his death, invited into Sicily the fons 
of Anaxilas, formerly tyrant of Rhegium, and a great 
friend of his brother Gelon^ and advifed them, as they 
were come to years of maturity, to take the fovereign 
power into their own hands, and call to an account 
Micythus, who had been left their guardian. Hiero, who 
had contracted a bad ftate of health, was mighty defirous 
to fee the children of his brother's friend in rjofleflioh of 
their dominions before he left the world. The two young 
men loaded with rich prefents fet out from the court of 
Syracufe, and arriving at Rhegium commanded; Micythus 
to give an account of his adminiftration, which he did in 
the prefence of their friends and relations, , no one rinding 
any thing to object to him, but, on the contrary, all 
admiring and extolling his prudence, his integrity, and 
juftice, for it appeared, fays our author, that no man 
had ever difcharged a truft with more honefty and difinter- 
eftednefs. The young princes, repenting the fteps they 
had taken, earneftly prefled him to refume the government, 
promifing to refped- him as if he were their father, and 
pay him a filial obedience till the hour of his death. But 
Micythus could not by any means be prevailed upon to 
accept their offer, and was equally preffing with them to 
take the reins of the government into their own hands ; 
which they no fooner confented to do, but' Micythus took 
his leave of them, and embarked for Greece, his native 
country, being attended to the more by the whole city in 
the utmoft grief for fo great a lofs. He afterwards led a 
private life at Tegea in Arcadia, where he was no lefs 
efteemed and loved, than he had been at Rhegium x . Soon 
after Hiero died at Catana, which city he had repeopled, 
and was there buried with great pomp and magnificence. 
Diodorus * tells us in one place, that he reigned only 
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eleven years, and in another, that he reigned twelve years 
and eight months 7 . But Ariftotle will have him to have 
fwayed the fcepter only ten years 2 . 

There is a ftrange difagreement among authors with 
relation to Hiero's character. Diodorus tells us, that he 
was of a covetous, cruel, and tyrannical temper, and an 
utter ftranger to the candor and fincerity of his brother 
Gelon ; that out of jealoufy he attempted to make away 
with his brother Polyzelus, and that he oppreffed his fuh- 
jects to fuch a degree, that they would have depofed him,, 
had they not been reftrained by the remembrance of Gelon's 
generofity and general kindnefs to all his fubjects a . On 
the other hand, iElian b commends him as a jull, generous, 
and good-natured prince, and adds, that the moft needy 
were not more ready to crave than he was to give, that 
his generofity knew no bounds, that he was a great 
admirer of learning, and a bountiful encourager of the 
learned, that he was a prince of great candour and 
fincerity, and that he lived in perfect-harmony with his bro- 
thers, without ever entertaining any fort of jealoufy againft 
them. This account is, feemingly, in each particular a 
direct contradiction to the former. However, fome writers 
have endeavoured to reconcile both teftimonies, as we . have- 
tinted above. For Hiero, as the fame JElhn informs us 
elfewhere c , in the beginning of his reign betrayed a fierce, 
favage, and untraceable temper ; by falling afterwards into 
a lingering diftemper, which confined him to his palace* 
and thereby gave him an opportunity of reflecting feri- 
oufly on the conduct of his life, he feemed, as it were, 
to have changed his nature. During his illnefs, his only 
delight was to converfe with men of learning, whom he 
invited to his court from all parts, amply rewarding 
them for the relief their entertaining converfation afforded 
him. Among thefe were Simonides, /Pindar, iEfchylus, 
Bacchylides, and Epicharmus. The converfation of thefe 
great men did not a little contribute to the foftening of 
Kiero's inhuman temper j for they were not only excellent 
poets, but alfo pofterTed of a great fund of learning, and 
confulted as the fages of their age. Simonides in particular 
had a great afcendant over the king's mind, and the 
only ufe he made of it was, to infpire him with fentiments 
M 3 worthy 
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worthy of a prince. He frequently coiwerfed with him on 
philofophical fubjecls, and in one of thefe converfations it 
was, that Hiero, as we read inTully d , afked him his opinion 
of the nature and attributes of the deity ; to which queftion 
Sjmonides anfwered, that he muft have one day to confider 
on it ; the next day he afked two, and went on increasing 
in the fame proportion 5 when Hiero preffed him to gpe 
the reafon of fhefe delays, he confeffed, that the fubjccj 
was above his comprehenfion, and that the more he dived 
into it, the more obfcure it appeared to him. Several of 
the fayings of Hiero, related by Plutarch ? and Athena^usf, 
ihew, that he profited greatly by the inftru&ions of Si- 
rnonides. Among others they tell us, that he ufed often to 
fay, that a king's palace and ears ought to be always opei) to 
every man, who would fpeak truth without difguife. It 
is well known, that Pindar in his odes beffows the bigheli 
encomiums on Hiero, not only for the vic"tqry he won in, 
the Olympic games, but alfo for his eminent virtues, calling 
him a prince, in whom centered all the great and truly 
princely qualities. We fhall not take upon us to fay, Jjow 
far we may depend on the praifes which Pindar givps Hiero ? 
fince poets are not always fincere in the elogiurns they 
feeftow upon princes, tfowever, it is certain* that Hiero'jS 
court was. a place of refort for all men of wit and learning, 
and that he invited them to it by his affability, courtepus 
treatment, and much more by his liberality, fje was 
paflionately fend of the Olympic games, and did not dif- 
Sain to enter the lifts with perfons of the loweft rank ; 
on which account he is cenfured by Xenophon in the inT 
imitable treatife he has left us on the art of governing well, 
which is iniitled Hiero, and writ by way of dialogue be- 
tween this prince and Simonides. It is fzu'd, that Thc- 
miftocles, feeing Hiero arrive at OJympia with a fplendid 
equipage in order to affift at the games, was for excluding 
him from that diverfion, for not having fuccoured thp 
Greeks againft the common enemy ?. This motion was 
commended by ^11, but feconded by none, ^iero was* a 
powerful and refolute prince, and would not have eafily 
put up fuch an affront. 
IVafyfeufys ^ I£ R C > was fucceeded by his brother Thrafybulus, a 
moft cruel and bloody tyrant. IJe praclifed all forts of 
cruelty on his fubje&s ? fancying, fays our author, that 
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he was of a different nature from them, and that he 
had been fet over them, only that he might with fafety 
trample them under his feet. All thofe who gave him 
the leaft umbrage were barbaroufly murdered ; the moft • - 

wealthy, upon frivolous pretences, either put to death or 
condemned to perpetual banifhment ; and, in (hort, the 
city turned into a (hambles. Such inhuman proceedings 
grew foon infupportable to the Syracufans, who entering 
into an aflbciation took up arms, and declared Thrafybulus 
an enemy to his country. The tyrant, feeing the whole 
city in arms, though he kept always in his pay above fifteen . 
thoufand mercenaries, attempted at firft to appeafe the tu- 
mult with fair words, but finding that the incenfed citizens 
were not to be impofed upon, he poffefTed himfelf of that 
part of the city which was called Acradina, and of the 
ifland, and thence made frequent (allies on the enemy, who 
were matters of the quarter called Tyche. The Syracufans 
fent embaffadors to Gela, Agngentum, Selinus, Himera, and 
the other cities, defiring them to join in the common caufe, 
and fend fpeedy fuccours to the relief of Syracufe, fine? 
on the fate of the, metropolis depended that of the other 
cities. Upon this embafly they all ran to arms, and joining 
the Syracufans, put them in . a condition to venture a ge^ 
nerai engagement, which was attended with the defired 
fuccefs ; for the tyrant was entirely defeated, and clofely 
befieged in Acradina, whence he fent deputies to capitulate 
with the people. The only terms he could obtain were, 
that his life mould be fpared, on condition he refigned his 
authority and retired out of Sicily. Thefe he was obliged-,, f , 
to comply with, and accordingly, after having diverted him- drive/out," 8 
felf of all power, he withdrew to the city of Locros in and a popular 
Italy, where he led a private life after a (hort reign of tea f°^°^ n a t 
months h . Upon his refignation, Syracufe, and the other syracuS * 
cities that had been fubjecl to him, were declared free, 
and the popular government every-where re-eftablifhed, and 
maintained till the reign of Dionyfius the tyrant, that is for 
the fpace of threefcore years. 

The Syracufans, being thus reftored to their former li- 
berty, called a general afiembly, where it was unanimoufly 
decreed, that a ftatue mould be erected to Jupiter the 
deliverer, ©f the fize of a coloflus, and that on the anni- 
yerfary of the happy day they had regained their liberty 
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folemn games mould be exhibited, and four hundred and 
fifty bulls facrificed, byway of .thankfgiving, to the gods, 
and all the people therewith entertained and feafted, as 
Vear of the on a day of general rejoycing *. It was at the fame time 
Before Chrift ^ ecree( ^' a ^ tne magiftrates, according to antient 

^6© ( cuftom, mould be chofen from among the chief citizens, 
and that none of the ftrangers, who had been made denizens 
by Gelon, mould be admitted to any employment of truft. 
This decree incenfed the foreigners, who could not brook 
fuch an odious diftinclion, after they had been by Gelon put 
upon the fame foot with the beft of the Citizens. Having 
"therefore complained in vain of fuch a hardmip, they 
at laft joined together to the number of feven thoufand, 
and -feizing on Acradina and the ifland annoyed from 
thence the other quarters of the town , refolved to 
obtain by force of arms what they could not get by 
Kew tumults any other means. They fortified themfelves fo itrongly 
In Syracufe. j n t k at t j ie Syracufans, though far fuperior to 

them in number, could not diflodge them. Wherefore 
they determined to (hut them up fo clofe on all fides that no 
provifions mould be carried in, and thus force them by 
famine either to furrender, or venture an engagement ; the 
befieged chofe the latter, and were moft of them cut in 
pieces, after having made a great Daughter of the Syracufans. 
After the example of Syracufe all the other Greek cities in 
Sicily entered into an alliance againft the mercenaries and 
foreigners, who had been enriched with lands and houfes by 
Gelon and Hiero, drove them from their pofTeffions, and 
reftored the antient proprietors to their eftates and former 
habitations. Thus were all the cities of the ifland freed 
from foreigners, and reftored to that form of popular 
government which had prevailed before the reign of Gelon K 
Though the tyrants, and thofe who were fufpecled to 
be their abettors, were thus every- where driven out, yet 
there lay concealed in the minds of many a fecret leven, 
as we may call it, of tyranny, which frequently difturbed 
the harmony of the public peace and tranquillity, and oc- 
calioned feveral tumults and commotions. In Syracufe one 
Tyndarides, having gained by his IargefTes a confiderable 
party among the populace, attempted to affiime the fo- 
vereign power ; but both he and his accomplices were feized 
and put to death. Their punimment did. not deter others 
\ from the like attempt \ for no fooner had any citizen ac- 
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quired a confiderable ' fortune, but he began to entertain 
thoughts of wearing a diadem, and, with that view, to 
court the favour of the people. To prevent therefore thep e talifm in-" 
many evils daily arifing from thence, and to bring down thet^ced at • 
afpiring minds of the wealthy citizens, the Syracufans were Syra£ufe ' . »* 
at length forced to make a law not unlike that of the Athe^ 
niart oftracifm ; for as at Athens every citizen was to write 
on a ihell the name of the perfon, whom they conceived to 
be the moft capable, on account of his wealth and adherents, 
of afpiring to the crown ; fo at Syracafe they were to write 
on a leaf the names of fuch as they apprehended powerful 
enough to ufurp the fovereignty. When the leaves were 
counted, he, who had moft fuffrages againft him, was, 
without any further enquiry, banimed for five years. This 
new-contrived method of impairing the eftates, and weak- 
ening the intereft of the overgrown citizens, was called 
Petalifm from the Greek word Petalort, which fignifies a 
leaf. This' law was attended with many evil confequences ; 
for thofe who were moft capable of governing the common- 
wealth, were driven out,' and the adminiftration of public 
affairs committed to the meaneft of the people 5 nay, 
many v of the chief citizens, who were able to do their 
country great fervice, fearing to fall under the lafti of this 
law, withdrew from the city, and lived private in the coun- 
try, not concerning themfelves with public affairs. Whence 
all the employments being filled with men of no merit or 
experience, the republic was on the brink of ruin, and 
ready to fall inter a. ftate of anarchy and confufion. The 
law therefore of petalifm, upon more mature deliberation, 
was repealed, foon after it had been firft enacled, and the 
reins of the government again put into the hands of men, 
who knew how to manage them *. 

In the mean time, Ducetius, prince of the Siculi, whoWarfcetweai 
inhabited the inland parts of the ifland, having raifed a P ow " f^anTtht 
erful army, laid ftege to Enna, which he took by ftorm, and s£cu5T ' * 
advanced to Agrigentum, with a defign to drive the Greeks 
from all the cities, which had been formerly pofTefled by 
his countrymen. The Agrigentines went out to meet him, 
but their army was overthrown, and the city threatened 
with a fiege. Hereupon they had recourfe to the Syracufans, 
who fent them a ftrong reinforcement under the command 
of one Bilco. Ducetius, who was then befieging Motyum* 
a^ ftrong hold belonging to the Agrigentines, leaving part of 
his forces before the place, led the reft againft the united 
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troops of the Syracufans and Agrigentines, put them to 
flight, and returning before Motyum, made himfelf inafter 
of that city. The Syracufan general upon his return was 
tried for the lofs of his army, for moft of the Syracufans 
were cut in pieces in the engagement, and being convicted 
of holding a fecret correfpondence with the enemy was 
put to death, and a worthy citizen, whom the hiftorians do 
not name, invefted with the command. This new general 
was attended with all the fuccefs they could wifh, for he 
entirely defeated the Siculi, reduced all their cities, and 
brought Ducetius to fuch ftraits, that he was obliged to fub- 
mit to the Syracufans, and throw himfelf upon their mercy, 
as we have related above m . 

After the reduction of the Siculi, the Syracufans be*- 
came fo powerful, that they gave, in fome degree, lav/ to 
the whole ifland. The Greek cities indeed enjoyed a per*- 
feet liberty, but at the fame time acknowledged Syracufe 
as their metropolis. If that wealthy city had been con- 
tented with the refpect, which all the Greek colonies in 
Sicily willingly paid her, as the moft able to protect them 
againft any foreign invafion, the ifland would have enjoyed 
a lafling tranquillity ; but fhe began by degrees to aflume 
War between autnontv °f a Sovereign over cities that were no lefs free 
the Syracu- than herfelf, which gave rife to the wars which we are now 
fans and to relate. She began with the Leontines, and invading, on 
Leoiitincs. w h at p re tence we know not, their territory, laid wafte 
that fruitful country, and reduced the city of Leontini to 
great ftraits. The inhabitants, not being able to make 
head againft the fuperior forces of the Syracufans, had re^ 
courfe to the Athenians, from whom they were originally 
p'efcended ; for the Leontines came from Chalcis, which was 
an Athenian colony. On this occafton they employed one 
Gorgias, the moft famous orator of his time, and who is 
» /aid to have been the firft that taught the rules of rhetoric, 

Gorgias arriving at Athens made an oration to the people 
on the grievances their countrymen fuffered from the Syra? 
cufans, and the advantages that would accrue to them from 
fending a powerful army into Sicily, in which he difplayed fo 
much eloquence, and fuch an eloquent diction, that the 
nians, though themfelves men of great learning, were ftruck 
with admiration, and greatly affected with the beauties and 
piarms of his ipeech. But there needed no great eloquence to 
, per- 
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perfuad'e the Athenians to concern themfelves with the afr 
fairs of Sicily. Ever fince the time of Pericles they ha4 
meditated the cbnqueft of that ifland. Pericles indeed had 
always endeavoured to check this ambitious and wild pro- 
ject:, remonftrating that by living in peace, and contenting 
themfelves with the con,quefts they had already made, with- 
out engaging in hazardous enterprises, they would raife 
their city to a flourifliing condition. The authority he 
had at that time over the people, though it kept them from 
invading Sicily, yet could not fupprefs the defire they ha4 
£o conquer it. At the time we are now fpeaking of they 
were matters at fea, and every- where fuccefsful, they had 
rnany confederates, a numerous army, experienced com-* 
manders, and in ready money above ten thoufand talents. 
With thefe advantages they did not douht but they moujkj 
be able to overcome the Lacedaemonians, with whom they 
were then at war, and at the fame time reduce the ifland 
of Sicily. This, and not the gingling oratory of Gorgias, 
was what induced them to efpoufe the caufe of the op? 
preffed Leontines. Accordingly they fent without delay 
^n hundred fail of mips well manned, under the command 
of Lachetes and Chabrias, enjoining them to make a de- 
ferent on the territories of Syracufe. Thefe arriving a£ 
jlhegium were there joined by a hundred more from, 
fhe Athenian colonies. With this reinforcement they 
ravaged the iEolian iflands, at that time in confederacy 
with Syracufe, defeated the Myleanq, as they were march- 
ing to join the Syracufans, took their city, and committed 
great deviations in the enemy's country. Poweyer, the 
Athenians, not fatisfied with the progrefs their arms made 
in Sicily, fent forty mips more to reinforce their fquadron, 
which now confifted of two hundred and fifty fail. But, in, 
the meantime, the Leontjnes, being fenfibje that the Athenir 
ans aimed at nothing lefs than the Sovereignty of the whole 
ifland, concl^Bed afeparate peace with the Syracufans, an4 
were all made free of Syracufe. The Athenians, being by 
this agreement difappointed in their hopes of conquering Sici- 
ly, vented their rage, according to the cuftom of popular 
governments, upon thofe who had commanded in that un- 
fuccelsful expedition. Pythodorus and Sophocles were ba- 
nifticd, and Eurymedon fentenced to pay a heavy fine. The 
A$e nians were at that time, which was the fixth year of the 
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Pelopbnnefian war, fo blinded by their profperity, that they 
believed no power was able torefift them 
War be- About ten years after broke out the raoft memorable 
tween the W2lY that had ever to that time been waged in Sicily. It was 
andTthe- °ccafioned by a difpute arifing between the inhabitants of 
nians. Egefta and Selinus concerning their borders. The territories 
of the two cities were divided by a river, which the Seli- 
nuntines crofted, and pofleiTed themfelves of the lands lying 
next to it, pretending, that they had formerly belonged to 
them. This provoked the Egeftines, who, after having 
endeavoured in vain to recover their property by fair 
means, took up arms, and drove out the intruders by 
force. The Selinuntines, on the other hand, unwilling to 
part with thofe hands, though they could not make good 
their claim to them, raifed an army, entered the territo- 
ries of the Egeftines in a hoftile manner, and laid wafte the 
whole country. The Egeftines took up arms in their own 
defence, but were entirely defeated, and forced to flielter 
themfelves within their walls. In this condition they fent 
embafladors to folicit fuccours from Agrigentum, Syracufe, 
and even from Carthage \ but none of thefe ftates would 
concern themfelves with their difputes. It was therefore 
at laft refolved in their general aflembly, that embafladors. 
fhould be fent to Athens to implore the afliftance of that, 
republic, and withal to promife, that they in their turn* 
would help . the Athenians to the utmoft of their power,' 
whenever they mould ftand in need of their afliftance. 
Their embafladors, arriving at Athens, reprefented among 
other things, that mould they be abandoned, the Syracufans, 
who under-hand fupported the Selinuntines, would not fail 
to poflefs themfelves of their city, and by degrees become 
mafters of the whole ifland ; in which cafe they would be 
able to fend powerful fuccours to the Lacedaemonians, who 
were their founders. The Athenians Were ^overjoyed to 
have a new opportunity of meddling with the affairs of SW 
cily. However, they thought it advifeable firft to fend de- 
puties into Sicily to inquire into the ftate of the ifland, and 
particularly of the Egeftines ; for they had promifed to pajy 
all the troops that mould be fent to their afliftance. tJpon 
the arrival of the embafladors, the Egeftines, having bor- 
rowed from the neighbouring nations a great many gold and 
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filver vefiels, made a vain {hew of them to the Athenians 1 ^ 
telling them, that they had gold and filver enough to defray 
the whole charges of the War. When the' embafladcrs ; . # 
were returned to Athens, and the great wealth of the Ege* 
ftines noifed abroad, an afTembly of the people was called to " 
deliberate oh the War which was to be waged in Sicily. Nfc 
cias, a man of no fftiall authority among the people, argu- 
ed with great prudence againnV the war, mewing, that it 
was impoflible to contend with the Lacedaemonians, and. 
at the fame time ferid fo great a force, as they muft needs 
do, into Sicily; that it was a kind of madnefs to entertain.' 
thoughts of fubduihg fo powerful an ifland, when they had: 
not yet been able to reduce Greece ; that they ought 
firft to humble the enemies they had at their doors, before 
they 1 went in fearch of others at a diftance, &c. Many o- 
ther things he faid, which were well fuited to the occafiony 
and are related at length by Thucydides 0 arid DiodorusP -; 
but the contrary opinion, which was fupported by Alcibi-> 
ades, the moft" eloquent fpeaker at that time in Athens, 
prevailed by a great majority. It being now determined 
topurfuethis wild enterprize at all events, Alcibiades, Ni J TheAthe- 
cias, and Lamachus were appointed fo command the ^^'^i^^ vt 
with full power not only to fuccour Egeftav -but to regulate; Sicily, 
the affairs in Sicily in fuch a manner as they judged beffc Year of the 
for the intereft of the republic. This commiffion Nicias ; ^ re a ^ ft 
accepted much againft his will, being firmly perfuaded,' 4.16 *. 
that it could not be attended with fuccels, and dreading to' 
have Alcibiades for his collegue. But the Athenians could 
not be prevailed upon to commit the whole management of 
the war to Alcibiades, judging wifely, that his ardor and' 
intrepidity wanted to; be' tempered with the warinefs arid' 
prudence of Nicias ^. - : s 

Nicias,' not daring to oppofe any longer openly an' 
expedition, on which all Athens was fo violently bent, en- 
deavoured t8 do it indirectly by Parting a great many diffi- 
culties, drawn from the vaft charges the republic muft be 

at 

0 Thucyd. 1. vi. & Diodor Sicul. ibid. 9 Thucyd.' 

&Dipdor. Sicul. ubifupra. 

^ * The authors, folio wing, their new. computation, make the be- 
ginning of the Syracufian'war'five years 'later 'after the flood than 
in the Athenian hiftory, vol. vi. ch. 18. and this variation runs 
through this whole hiftory of Syracufe, 
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at in carrying it on. But all he could alledge, inftead of 
cooling the ardour of the people, ferved only to inflame it 
the more. Nay, an Athenian Handing up in the affembly 
and addreffing Nicias, defying him not to fiiift off or delay 
the bufinefs any longer, but declare there before them all 
what forces he would have the Athenians decree him, 
Nicias anfwered, that he could not exactly tell before he 
advifed with his fellow-commanders, but as far as he could 
jlidge, an hundred' gallies and five thoufand land-forces, at 
leaft, would be requifite* Hereupon full power was unanp 
moufly granted him to raife what forces and fit out what 
Hiips he thought neceffary ; and accordingly the levies were 
carried on in Athens and the confederate cities, with fuch 
fuccefs and expedition, that in a few days the number of 
troops he had required was raifed, and the gallies manned 
and equipt. When all things were- ready for , their depar- 
ture, the officers, before they went on board, had a private 
conference with the fenate concerning the adminiftration of 
affairs in Sicily, for they did not at all doubt but they fhoulcl 
jfeduee the ifland. In this conference it was determined* 
that the Syracufans and the Selinuntines their allies fhoulcf 
be carried away and fold for flaves, and the reft obliged \o t 
pay an annual tribute, and live according to the laws of 
Athens r . The next day the army, confuting of feven 
thoufand chofen menj marched from the city to the Pyrse- 
eUs, where the fleet lay, and there taking leave of their 
foiends and relations went on board the tranfports arnidft the 
feuts and acclamations of an immenfe multitude that had 
attended them from the city. When the troops were im- 
barqued, and the fleet ready to put off, the trumpet found- 
ed, and folemn prayers were offered up for the fuccefs of the 
expedition, gold and filver cups filled with wine were 
carried about to the whole army, both foldiers and officers 
drinking, according to cuftom, fuccefs to the undertakings 
(S). The ufual libations being poured: out, and the cere-» 

monies 

r Diodor. Sieul. ibid. 

(S) It was a cuftom among the Greeks, arid fome other nations, 
before .great enterprizes to wifh good fuccefs, and at the making 
of leagues and treaties, to ratify what they did, by drinking to 
*m another. 
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monies appointed by law for fueh oceafions duly performed, 
the mips began to fail out of the harbour one after another, 
the people, who lined the more, Ihouting at the fame time, 
and lifting up their hands to heaven to wifh their fellow- 
citizens a good voyage and a fafe return? They firft failed 
to the ifland of iEgina, and from thence to Corcyra, which 
they had appointed the place of rendezvous for their allies 
and the tranfports. Upon the arrival of their confederates 
at Corcyra they put to fea again, and made for Tarentum ; 
but meeting there with a very indifferent reception, they 
failed along the coaft of Italy -till they came to Rhegium* 
where they made fome ftay with a view to prevail upon the 
inhabitants to fuccour the Leontines, who were originally 
Ghalcideans, as well as themfelves. But the Rhegians an- 
fwered, that they were determined to ftand neuter, and to 
undertake nothing but in concert with the other Greek 
ftates in Italy. During their ftay here they fent fome mips 
to cruife off the coaft of Sicily in order to find out fome 
proper and convenient place for landing the troops, and at 
the fame time to know what treafure the Egeftines could 
contribute towards carrying on the war, which had been 
. undertaken for their fake. Thefe on their return acquaint- 
ed; the generals, that the Egeftines had impofed upon them, 
and abufed their credulity, fince they were a poor indigent 
people, and had only thirty talents in the public treafury. 
Hereupon a council of war being called, Nicias was of 
opinion that they fhould fail to Selinus, which had been the * 
firft occafion of this expedition, and then, if the Egeftinea 
performed their promife, and fupplied the army with a 
month's pay, to oblige the Selinuntines and Egeftinis to 
come to an agreement, and fo return to Athens without 
engaging their country in fo expenfive a war. By this 
means Athens, faid he, will mew her readinefs to affift her 
friends, and at the fame time fave her men and treafure for 
fome more promifing enterprize. Alcibiades, on the other 
hand, thinking it highly difhonourable to return home 
without making any conquefts, after they had fet out with 
fuch a parade, was of opinion, that they fhould folicit the 
cities of Sicily to a confederacy againfl the Syracufans and 
Selinuntines ; and in cafe they found them difpofed to com© 
into their meafures, to attack either Syracufe or Selinus, the 
former^ if they refufed to reftore the inhabitants of Leontini 
to their city, and the latter, if they did not conclude a 
peace with the Egeftmes. Larnachus offered a third opini- 
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on, which perhaps was the moil prudent; he was for 
failing dire&ly to Syracufe, and laying fiege to the city 
before the inhabitants had time to prepare for their defence. 
•But the opinion of Alcibiades prevailing* they fet fail for 
Sicily s . 

. Advice of this expedition coming to Syracufe from all 
quarters, it was- thought fo improbable there, that no one 
would give credit to it. But as it was daily more and more 
confirmed, the Syracufans began ferioufly to think in what 
manner they fhould oppofe fo great a power. They fent 
deputies to every part of the ifland alking fuccours againft 
an enemy, who, as was evident from fo great preparations, 
could have nothing lefs in view than the fuhje&ing of the 
whole ifland ; they gar ifoned all the forts and caftles in the 
country, reviewed their troops, made ready their arms and 
engines, and in fhort prepared all things, as though the 
enemy had been already in the heart of their country *. 

In the mean time, the Athenian fleet arriving in Sicily, 
the land-forces were put afhore near Catana, which city 
they took by furprize, Naxus opened its gates to them, 
Hyccara, a fmall town belonging; to the Sicanians, was 
taken by ftorm, and all the inhabitants fold for flaves. 
Thefe were the only exploits of this campaign, which 
being ended and the winter now drawing on, the Athenian 
generals thought it advifeable to take up their quarters in 
ibme place near Syracufe, that they might be in a readinefs 
; to undertake the fiege of that place early in the fpring. 
Bat, in the mean time, Alcibiades, as we have already^ re- 
lated u , being called home to take his trial, the command 
of the army was left to Nicias and Lamachus. Thefe 
'advancing towards Syracufe poflelTed themfelves of an ad- 
vantageous poft by the following ftratagem. They fent a 
perfon, on whofe fidelity they could ' depend, to Syracufe,; 
enjoining him to acquaint the Syracufans, as if he been 
difpatched from their friends in Catana, that the Catane'ans 
had confpired to fall upon the Athenians, who were quar- 
tered within the city, in the night ; and that if the Syra- 
cufans would advance to the Athenian camp with all their 
forces, they might eafily pofTefs themfelves of it in that 
confufion. The Syracufans, not fufpe&ing any deceit, ap- 
pointed 



s Diodor. Sicul. ibid. Plut. in Nic. Thucyd. 1. vi. ' t Idem; 
ibid. « Vol. vi. ch. i§. " 
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pointed a night, and at ths time agreed on marched out 
with the fiower of their troops to join the Cataneans. But 
the Athenians, in the mean time, having imbarqued their 
forces and ammunition, fet fail for Syracufe, and with- 
out any oppofition landed near Olympicum, where they 
fortified their camp with ftrong intrenchments, before the 
Syracufan forces returned from Catana. The Syracufans, 
finding themfelves thus fhamefully impofed upon, marched 
back to Syracufe with great expedition, and the very next 
day drew up their army in battle-array before the enemy's 
camp. Nicias marched out of his trenches to give them 
battle, which was fought with incredible bravery on both 
fides. Victory was a long time doubtful ; but a very 
heavy mower of rain, accompanied with thunder and 
lightening, falling unexpectedly, fo terrified the Syracufans., 
the greateft part of whom had never before Carried arms, 
that they began to retire. The Athenians durft not purfue 
them, becaufe their horfe, who were ftill in a body, and 
had not been defeated, covered their retreat. They 
therefore withdrew in good order, after having thrown a 
detachment into the temple of Olympicum to prevent its 
being plundered v/ . 

After this battle, the Athenians, who were not yet in 
a condition to attack Syracufe, retired with their fleet to 
Naxus and Catana to winter there, and in the mean time 
procure new fupplies both from Athens and their confede- 
rates in Sicily. The mefTengers they fent to Athens foon 
returned with three hundred talents and fome troops of 
horfe ; the Egeflines likewife and the Siculi fent them a 
reinforcement of cavalry, and furnimed their army with all 
forts of provifions. On the other hand, the Svracufans 
difpatched embafladors to Corinth, whence they originally 
came, and alfo to Laced^emon, to implore their affiflance 
againft an enemy, who aimed not only at the foVereignty 
of Sicily, but of all Greece. The embafiadors were kind* 
ly received in both places, efpecially at Lacedsemon, where 
Alcibiades, who had taken fan&uary in that city, enforced 
their demand with all his credit and eloquence. At his 
perfuafion Gylippus, an. officer of great experience, was 
appointed to command the reinforcement, which was de- 
signed for Sicily, and troops raifed with a defign to invade. 



* Diodor. SicuL 1. xiii. p. 137, 138. ^Thucyd. 1. vi. J>, 
453, 454^ 
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the territories of Athens, and thereby make a powerful 
diverlion. But, before any fuppiies arrived in Sicily, Nicias. 
leaving his winter quarters fet fail for Syracufe, and arriving 
there in the night, before the Syracufans had any notice of 
his departure from Catana, poflefied himfelf of the impor- 
tant poft of Epipois (T). The Syracufans attempted to 
diflodge him, but after a {harp engagement were driven 
back into the city, with the lofs of three hundred men. 
Nicias encouraged with this fuccefs be . an to build a wall 
Syracufe be- round the city, in order to cut off from the befieged all 
14: gcd. communication with the neighbouring country. This work 
was carried on with fuch vigor and expedition as quite 
terrified the Syracufans, who indeed made frequent fallies, 
but were always repulfed with great lofs. The wall was at 
laft finimed, and the city blocked up on all fides. How- 
ever, the befieged were not fo far difheartened as not to 
annoy the enemy with vigorous fallies, in one of which 
they put the Athenians to flight, demolifhed great part of 
their works, and made a great flaughter of thofe who de- 
fended them ; among the reft Lamachus, one of their chief 
, and heft commanders, was flain, and feveral other officers 

of di&in&ion. Notwithstanding this advantage gained by 
the Syracufans, Nicias, who was now the fole general, 
purfued the fiege, and after repairing his works began a wall 
of circumvallation, in order to prevent any fuccours from 
being thrown into the place. He caufed alfo the canals to 
be cut by which water was conveyed into the place, which 
foon brought the Syracufans to the utmoft diftrefs. Seeing 
themfelves therefore on the brink of ruin, and without any 
hopes of relief, they began to think of capitulating, and 
accordingly an aflembiy was held to fettle the articles in order 
to fend them to Nicias. But before they came to any de- 
termination, an officer, by name Gongylus,.. arriving from 
Cylippus Corinth on board a galley, brought them the joyful news of 
gktiyl m t ^ le approach of Gylippus, with a force fufficient to difpel 
all their fears, and oblige the enemy to raife the fiege. 

The 

(T) Epipoke was a hill which flood without the city, and com- 
manded it. it was exceeding fteep, and of very difficult accefs. 
At the time of the fiege we are fpeaking of, it was not furrounded 
with walls, as in after-ages. The pafs leading to it was called 
EurveluSi On the top of the hill was a fort called Labdalon 

(*;)• 
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The joy, which this news fo unexpected occafioned in the 
city, is not to be exprefTed. They pafied from one extreme 
to the other, and inftead of capitulating began to prepare 
themfelves for new fellies, in order to facilitate Gylippus's 
entrance into the city. While they were making thefe pre- * 
parations, Gylippus appeared at the head of three thoufand 
foot and two hundred horfe, and making directly for Epi- 
polae, where Nicias had fortified himfelf in a caftle called 
Labdalon, drew up his fmall army under the walls, and 
then fent a herald to Nicias to let him know, that he would 
allow him only five days to leave Sicily. Nicias did not 
condefcend to return any anfwer to this propofal j where- 
upon Gylippus attacking the fort, carried it by ftorm, and 
put all the Athenians, who were in it, to the fword. This 
opened him a way into the city, where he was received 
with loud acclamations, and honoured as the deliverer oF 
the city. Having allowed his troops a few days reft, he Gylippus 
marched out, with his own and the Syracufan forces, to de«-^5 rs 
molifh the enemy's works ; whereupon a {harp engagement 
cnfued* in which, many were killed on both fides ; But at 
length the Athenians carried the day. Their victory was 
chiefly owing to the narrownefs of fiie place, which made 
the Syracufan cavalry and bow-men quite unferviceable. 
Gylippus, to encourage his foldiers, reproached himfelf with 
the ill fuccefs they had met with, and publickly declared, 
that he, not they, had occafioned the late defeat. How- 
ever, he promifed to give them very foon an opportunity 
of retrieving both their honour and his, and accordingly 
the very next day he ted them againft the enemy, and gained 
a very confiderable victory x . 

After this fuccefs thirteen gallies arrived from Corinth, 
with confiderable fupplies both of men and money for the 
Syracufans ; and Gylippus, not content to fend embafla- 
dors to the cities of Sicily, went himfelf from town to town, 
foliciting them to join him. By this means he raifed above 
three thoufand men, and with thefe frefh fupplies returned 
to Syracufe. Nicias, on the other hand, finding his troops 
leflen daily in proportion as thofe of the enemy's increafed, 
began to be difheartened, and wrote to the Athenians in 
the ftrongeft terms, Chewing, that, without powerful fup- 
plies 



* Diodor. Sicul.ibid, p. Jt jS. Thucyd, 1, tl p. 471. VUti 
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plies both by fea and land, the enterprize would prove 
abortive, and the fmall army remaining be loft. His let- 
ter made a great impreffion on the minds of the Athenians, 
who immediately nominated two officers, who ferved under 
* him, Menander and Euthydemus, to afliit him till other 
generals mould be fent ; for he had defired, on account of 
his bad ftate of health, a collegue to bear part of the bur- ' 
den and care of the war. Eurymedon and Demofthenes 
were chofen to fucceed Lamachus and Alcibiades. The 
former fet out immediately, with ten gallies and a confide- 
rable fum of money, to aflure Nicias, that a fpeedy fuc- 
cour mould be fent him ; the latter was employed in railing 
troops and equipping (hips, in order to fet fail the follow- 
ing fpring. 

On the other fide, the Lacedaemonians, having at the 
inftigation of Alcibiades broke the truce they had made with 
the Athenians, invaded Attica under the conduct of Agisand 
Alcibiades, in order to divert them from fending any fup- 
plies into Sicily. But they were fo infatuated with the Si- 
cilian expedition, that, notwithftanding the ftraits they were 
in at home, they decreed fourfcore gallies and five thoufand 
land-forces to be fent, into that ifland. The Syracufans', 
.hearing that the enemy was foon to be reinforced with fuch 
powerful fupplies, fitted out a fleet with all poflible expedi- 
tion, in order to venture a Tea-engagement, and deftroy 
the Athenian (hips that blocked up the city by fea, before 
Rfea-fight *they were joined by the fquadron, which Demofthenes was 
>etween the bringing over into Sicily. With this view they failed . out 

md^acu Wlt ^ a ^ eet °^ f° ur fc° re ^ we ^ mannea \ an ^ being met 
rans. yr3CU " tne Athenian fleet, confiding of fixty fail, a (harp en- 
gagement enfued, which drew the Athenians from their 
pofts to the fea-fide. But while they were ftanding on the 
(hore idle fpe&ators of the combat, Gylippus, who.- fore- 
Taw this, attacked the forts unexpectedly, and as great part 
of the garifons had flocked to the more, he poffelTed himfelf 
of them without great oppofition, and made a dreadful 
daughter of thofe who haftened from the more to the affiftance 
,of their companions. Hereupon a great noife and tumult 
arifingin the camp, the Athenians engaged at fea were ftruck 
with. terror, and. made what hafte they could to gain the more, 
and there affift their land-forces in the defence of the forts. 
But finding, as they drew near, that Gylippus was already 
In pofTeflion of the pofts they were coming to defend, they 
• tacked about, and with their whole fleet in line of battle 
fell uppn the Syracufansj who were purfuing them in dis- 
order, 
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order, funk eleven of their veflels, killed great numbers of 
their marines, and made ample amends for the battle they 
had loft by land, with a complete victory by fea. After 
the fight both parties fet up trophies ; the Athenians for 
their victory by fea, and the Syracufans for their fuccefs by 
land. The Athenians loft in the forts that were taken all 
their treafure, and great part of their provifions and military 
fiores. , * 

The Syracufans, notwithstanding the lofs they had iuf- 
tained by fea, were determined to attempt a fecond engage- 
ment both by fea and land, before the fuccours, which 
Dernofthenes was bringing, mould arrive. In order there- 
fore to provoke them to a fight, they daily drew up their 
fleet in line of battle before the great harbour, where the 
Athenian fleet was anchored, and, with biting jokes and 
rallery, put their patience to the utmoft trial. Nicias was 
averfe from venturing a fecond battle ; faying, that as he 
expected a frefti fleet every moment and a great reinforce- 
ment, it would betray the greateft want of judgment, mould 
he hazard a battle without being forced to it, when his 
troops were inferior in number to thofe of the enemy, and 
already fatigued. On the other hand, Menander and Eu- 
thydemus, who had been appointed to fhare the command 
with him till the arrival of Dernofthenes, wanting to per- 
form fome mighty exploit before they refigned their com- 
miflion, reprefented to Nicias, that, mould they (hun a 
battle, the reputation of the' Athenian arms would be for- 
feited, and they forfaken by all their allies in Sicily, They Softer fea- 
were fo prefting with Nicias that they forced him at laft to fight, 
compliance, and accordingly the fleet confiding of feventy- 
five gallies failed out of the harbour. The firft day the two 
fleets continued in fight of each other without engagement ; 
the fecond fome veifels engaged, but neither fide gained 
any confiderable advantage ; the third day, the Syracufans 
drew up their navy earlier than ufual, and having continued 
fo till the day was far fpent, they withdrew as they had 
done the day before. The Athenians fuppofed they were 
not to return that day, and therefore began to retire without 
obferving any order, when all on a fudden the enemy's fleet, 
failing out of the little harbour, fell upon the Athenians 
before they had time to draw up in line of battle. Victory 
did not long continue in fufpenfe ; the Athenians were 
put to flight, after having loft feven gallies and a great 
many men, fome being killed, and others taken prifoners 
N 3 Thiji 
y Diodor. Sicul. Thucyd. & Plut. ubi fupra; 
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This lofs threw Nicias into the utmoft confternation, 
and renewed the memory of all the misfortunes he had met 
with fince his firft coming into Sicily. But while he was 
revolving in his mind thefe gloomy ideas, Demofthenes's 
©cmofthenes fleet appeared advancing to the great haven with fuch pomp 
Athens with ancJ a ^ urance °f viclory as filled the enemy with dread, 
new fupplies. This fleet confifted of feventy-three gallies, having on board 
eight thoufand men, befides marines, and great {tore of 
provifions and warlike engines to be employed in thefiege. 
All the gallies were richly trimmed 1 , and their prows adorned 
with coftly ftreamers : They were manned with chofen 
rowers, commanded by experienced officers, and furnifhed 
at a vaft expence with all forts of warlike machines ufed 
then in fea-engagements. As they approached the more, 
the found of the trumpets, mixed with repeated (houts and 
loud acclamations, both from the fleet and the camp, made 
all the city refound. This air of pomp and triumph De- 
mofthenes affeclfced purpofely to ftrike terror into the enemy, 
And truly the befieged, notwithftanding their late advan- 
tages, began now to be quite difheartened, finding they had 
to do with an enemy, who could fend fuch powerful fuc- 
cours abroad, while they had fo troublefomea war on their 
hands at home. The common people were for putting an 
end to their calamities by capitulating, before the city was 
reduced to the laft extremity, and while they could hope 
for tolerable terms. But Dempfthenes did not give them 
time to come to any refolution ; thinking it advifeable to 
take advantage of the general confternation, which his ar- 
rival had occafioned, he prepared to attack the city the fame 
day he arrived, being determined either to put a fpeedy end 
to the war, or raife the fiege, and return to the relief of 
Athens, which was in a manner blocked up by the La- 
cedaemonians. Nicias, terrified at this bold and precipitate 
refolution, conjured him not to be over hafty, but to take 
time to weigh things maturely, that he might have no caufe 
to repent when it would be too late. He obferved to him, 
that the enemy would be ruined by delays, that they were 
in great want of money and provifions, that their allies 
were ready to abandon them, and that they would be foon 
forced to furrender, as they had before refolved to do. 
This Nicias faid, becaufe he had certain advice fent him 
daily of whatever was tranfacted in the city. But his re- 
monftrances were conftruedan effect of the dilatorioufnefs, 
with which he had always been reproached. And indeed 
it was peculiar to him to ffcut difficulties* pa all occafions. 
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and deaden the vivacity of the troops by delays, diftrufts, 
and timorous precautions. All the officers therefore came 
over to the opinion of Demofthenes, and Nicias himfelf was 
forced to acquiefce in it z . 

A .general aflault being refolved on? Demofthenes The Athe- . y 
marched in the dead of the night to attack the important j" an * jj 8 ^ 
poft of Epipolae, and was at firJPc. attended with fuccefs, syracufL** 
having made himfelf mafter of the caftle, and cut the 
garifon in pieces. Gylippus at the flrft alarm haftened to 
the relief of the place ; but his troops, being feized with a 
panic, which was increafed by the darknefs of the night, 
were eafily repulfed and put to flight. But as the Athenians 
advanced in diforder to prevent their rallying, they met 
with a body of Boeotians under the command of Her mo- 
crates, an officer of great courage and experience, and 
were by them ftopt, till the Syracufans, who had fled, had 
time to recover from their furprize. Then Gylippus en- 
couraging his men, brought them back to the charge, and 
the fight was renewed. The Athenians, though in diforder, 
ftood their ground for fome time, but at laft, frefli troops 
continually arriving from the city, they were forced to give 
way, and not knowing the roads many of them either fell 
from the tops of the rocks, and were darned in pieces, or 
were flain the next day, as they were ftraggling from one ■ 
another up and down the fields and woods. Two thou- 
fand Athenians were killed on this occafion, and a great 
many arms and warlike engines taken. 1 

After this overthrow Demofthenes was for returning to 
Athens, efpecially as the feafon was not too far advanced for 
croffing the fea, and they had mips enow to force their 
paflage, in cafe the enemy mould difpute it. He declared, 
that in his opinion it would be of far greater advantage to 
oblige the Lacedemonians to raife the blockade of Athens, 
than to continue that of Syracufe, in which they fpent 
their ftrength to no purpofe. But Nicias had ft ill hopes of r 
becoming mafter of the city, which he knew to be in r great 
want of all things, and befides was under great apprehens- 
ions of the people of Athens, who had banifhed two gene- 
rals in former times for returning from Sicily, though they 
had adled a very prudent part in fo doing. He faid, that 
as thofe who were to judge him had not been eye-witnefles 
N 4 of 
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of* the {late of affairs, they would be of a different opini- 
on; and that thofe very men, who then exclaimed againft 
the difficulties they laboured under, would perhaps change 
their note, and accufe them of having been bribed to raife 
the fiege. He concluded by declaring, that as for himfelf 
he chofe rather to fall glorioufly by the enemy's fword, 
than be ignominioufjy condemned by the fuffrages of the 
populace. Thefe reafons were not able to convince De- 
mofthenes, who was ftill of opinion, that the only way 
left to fave themfelves was to quit the country. However, 
as he had been unfuccefsful in his former advice, he was 
afraid of infilling upon this, and yielded to Nicias a . 

In the mean time, the Syracufans were reinforce^ with, 
. powerful fupplies from the Siculi, Selinuntines, Geleans, 
and Camarineans ; which encouraged them, as. much as it 
diiheartened the Athenians, in whofe army a violent plague 
broke out, occafioned by the unwholfome air of the fens 
and marines, near which they were encamped. This 
calamity, added to many others,, made Nicias alter his. 
opinion, and orders were privately ifFued enjoining the 
officers of the fleet to be in a readinefs to fet fail at a mi- 
nute's warning. The foldiers Were commanded to {hip all 
their baggage, and be ready to go on board upon a fignal 
that fhouid be given. But when all things were ready, 
and moft part of the foldiers embarked, -without the Syra- 
cufans having the lead: fufpicion of their defign, the moon 
was fuddenly eclipfed, which fo terrified Nicias, who was 
naturally fuperftitious, that he would needs confult the 
foothlayers before he fuffered the reft of the foldiers to go 
on board. It was cuftomary on fuch occafions to fufpend 
the enterprize, that was in hand, for three days. But the 
foothfayers, whom Nicias confulted, pronounced, that he- 
rn uft not fet fail, till three times nine days were paft $ 
which, without all doubt, was a myfterious number in the 
opinion of the people b . 

The Syracufans, in the mean time, receiving notice of 
the intended departure of the Athenians, took frem courage, 
and refolvcd to attack them both by fea and land. Purfuant 
to this refolutioH, they failed out with thrcefcore gallies 
agaiiift the Athenian fleet confiding of fourfcore and fix. 
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Eurymedon, who commanded the right of the Athenian 
fleet, extended his line, as he had more {hips, in order to 
furround the oppofite wing of the enemy. But being hi 
this attempt feparated from the re{i of the fleet, he was 
driven by Agatharcus, the Syracufan admiral, into the 
gulf called Dafion, and ttogre killed with great part of his 
men. The death of the Sdmirat dimeartened both the 
foldiers and officers, who nOw every-where gave way, and 
being chafed by the enemy fheltered themfelves within the 
haven ; which, as we {hall fee anon, proved fatal to them. 
In this engagement the Athenians loft eighteen mips and 
two thoufand men. Gylippus, who commanded the land-* 
army, feeing the enemy's gallies forced afhore, advanced 
with part of his troops to fall upon fuch as landed, but was 
repulfed by the Tufcans, who guarded that quarter, and 
driven into the marfh called Lyfimelia, where many of his 
men were killed by the Tufcans and Athenians, who flew 
to their afliftance. Each party erected trophies, the Syra- 
cufans for their victory by fea, and the Athenians for the 
advantage theyfrad gained by land. But the minds of the 
two nations were -differently difpofed. The Syracufans, 
who had been fo terrified at the arrival of Demofthenes, 
feeing themfelves victorious in a naval engagement, took 
frefli courage,. On the contrary, the Athenians, overcome 
by fea contrary to their expectation, loft all hopes, and only 
thought of retiring, 

The enemy, to prevent their efcaping by fea, blocked 
up the mouth of the great harbour, which was about five I 
hundred paces wide, with {hips and gallies, joined and 
faftened together with anchors and iron chains. The 
Athenians, feeing themfelves thus penned up on all fides, 
held a council of war, in which it was unanimoufly 
refolved, that they {hould attempt, at all adventures, to 
break through the fleet, that {hut up the harbour, and retire 
with all their forces on board to Catana ; but if they {hould Anotherfc*. 
not fucceed in this bold undertaking, to fet fire to their en S a S emea? * 
{hips, and march by land to the neareft city belonging to 
their allies. Purfuant to this refolution the flower of the 
troops, and the moft experienced among the officers, were 
put on board an hundred and fifteen gallies, and the reft 
of the army drawn up in battalia on the more. On the 
other fide the Syracufans fitted out feventy-four gallies, 
which they placed with many other vefiels behind thofe that 
flopped up the harbour, to the end, that if any of the 
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latter were funk, or the chains, which joined them, broken > 
the Athenians might yet find themfelves a fecond time 
ftopped and entangled. As this engagement was to deter- 
mine the fate of Syracufe, the walls of the harbour, and 
every eminence within the city was filled with crouds of 
fpeftators. The commanders on both fides employed all 
their eloquence to animate their men. Nicias, leaving his 
poft on the fhore, went on board a veffel, and, failing 
round the Athenian fleet, exhorted the commander of each 
galky in particular to behave like an Athenian, putting 
them in mind, that on their valour, in the fight now ap- 
proaching, depended the Mety and prefervation of their 
wives, their children, and their country, as well as their 
own. Nicias was fcarce returned to his poft, when the 
trumpets founded the charge, and the Athenian fleet ad- 
vanced with great violence, to break the blockade at the 
mouth of the harbour. But the Syracufan gallies, which 
foad been left within the veflfels chained together, on purpofe 
£o flop the courfe and fury of the enemy, rowed up againft 
them with fuch impetuofity, that they put both their own 
and the enemy's fleet in confufion. In this diforder the 
lines on both fides being broken, and the vefiels difperfed, 
they engaged here and there in fmall fquadrons. However, 
the fight was obftinate on both fides. The Athenians^ 
feeing they were utterly loft, unlefs with an invincible re- 
folution they forced their paflage, defpifed all dangers, and 
fought like men in- a defperate condition. On the other 
fide, the Syracufans, knowing that they were obferved by 
their parents and children, exerted their utmoft efforts in 
defence of their country. The fight was no lefs dreadful 
than the confufion, and the flaughter great on both fides : 
The lamentable outcries of the wounded, and thofe who 
were perifhing in the water, the noife of the oars, and the 
loud fhouts from the ramparts and the more, where both 
armies were drawn up, prevented any orders from being 
heard or attended to. As the battle was fought under the 
very walls of the city, parents were eye-witnefles of the 
death of their children, wives of the miserable end of their 
hufbands, and one friend beheld another* wallowing in his 
blood, without being able to lend him any relief. After 
the battle had lafted many hours, and both parties were 
quite tired out, and no more able to manage either their 
arms or their oars, yet if any of them offered to fly to the 
fliore, they were driven back with bitter reproaches by their 
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countrymen under whofe eyes they fought. The Athenians 
afked thofe who made to the ihore, whether they intended to 
fail to Athens by land, and obliged them, though covered 
over with wounds, to return to the charge. The Syra- 
cufans met with no better treatment from their countrymen, 
who -prevented even thofe from landing, whofe mips were 
quite difabled and ready to fink, bidding them fave their 
lives by boarding the enemy's (hips, or die an honourable 
death in defence of their country. Thus the' battle was 
continued the whole day, and it was by far the moft bloody . 
and obftinate which had ever been fought in thofe feas. 
At length the Athenians were, in fpite of their utmoft en- The Athc 
deavours, driven afhore, and the city immediately acquaint- nians de - 
ed with the victory by an univerfal fhout from the fleet, feated * 
which was anfwered by loud acclamations of joy from the 
army on the more and the fpe&ators on the walls. The 
Athenians, who efcaped, leapt out of the broken and 
mattered mips, and fled to the land army. The Syracufans 
loft on this occafion eight fhips, and had eleven difabled % 
the Athenians loft threefcore, and moft of the reft were 
rendered quite, unferviceabie c . 

In this defperate condition the Athenian officers met to 
confider what meafures they mould take in fo critical a 
conjuncture. Demofthenes was for manning with frefti fol- 
diers the few gallies that remained, and while the Syracufans 
were under no apprehenfions on account of their late 
victory, to fall upon them again, and force their way out of 
the harbour. This was no ill advice, but Nicia9 oppofed 
it ; others fay, that the foldiers refufed to obey, alledging, 
that it would be impoflible for them to fuftain a fecond 
engagement. It was thereupon determined to abandon the 
fhips, and retire that very night by land to the cities of their 
Confederates. But Hermocrates, commander in chief of 
the Syracufan forces, fufpecling their deiign^ ordered all his 
troops to be immediately drawn out, with a defign to flop all 
the palTes and prevent their retreat. The Syracufans were 
then in the height of their rejoycings, and thinking of no- 
thing but how to divert themfelves after the toils they had 
fuftained. They therefore unanimoufly declared, that they 
would not, upon any account whatfoever, take up arms 
again till they had been allowed fome days reft. Hereupon 
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Hermocrates, thinking it of the utmofl importance not to 
fuffer fo great a body of forces to make their efeape, fince 
they might fortify themfelves in fome corner of the ifland, 
and there begin a new war, devifed the following ftratagem 
to gain time. He fent fome horfemen to the Athenian 
camp, who were to pafs for friends, and advife Nicias not 
to quit his camp, which was well fortified, fince the Syra- 
cufans lay in ambufh for him, and had feized on all the 
pafTes leading to the cities of their allies. This falfe advice 
ftopt Nicias at once, and he did not even fet out the next 
day, that his foldiers might have more time to refrefh them- 
felves, and carry off whatever might be neceflary for their 
fubfiftapce. He might have pafied with great fafety, had he 
not been thus deluded. The next day Hermocrates, having 
prevailed upon his men to march out, pofTefTed himfelf of 
the moft difficult pafTes, fortified the avenues leading to the 
places where the rivers were fordable, broke down the 
bridges, and fpread detachments of horfe up and down the 
plains ; fo that there was not one outlet, through which 
the Athenians were not obliged to fight their way. How- 
ever, as they could no longer fubfift in their camp, the third 
day after the battle they fet out to the number of forty thou- 
fand men, leaving behind them ail their gallies, and great 
part of their baggage. The whole army was in the ut-^ 
moft confternation in feeing fuch great numbers of men, 
either dead or dying, abandoned to wild beafts or the cruel- 
ty of the enemy. Some who were fick or wounded, hang-^ 
ing on the necks of their friends and companions, conjured 
1;hem with many tears, to take them along with the army ; 
others dragging themfelves after them, followed as far as 
their ftrength allowed them, and, when this failed, had 
recourfe to tears and fighs, calling upon the gods as 
well as men to revenge the cruelty they met with j fo that 
every place ecchoed with groans and mournful lamentations. 
But the moft melancholy part of the fpe&acle, and which 
moft deferved compaflion, was Nicias himfelf. That great 
man, dejected and worn out with a tedious illnefs, deftitutc 
of all necefTary things when his age and infirmities required 
them moft, tormented not only with his own grief, but with 
the affii&ion of others, thought of nothing but how he, 
might beft comfort his foldiers, and roufe his courage j 
he ran from one part of the army to the other, exhorting 
his men to pluck up their fpirits, by reprefenting to them, 
that matters were not yet defperate, fince other armies had 
efcaped far greater clangers ; that they ought not to grieve 
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too immoderately for misfortunes which they had not oc- 
cafioned *; that if they had offended any god, his vengeance 
muft be fatiated by this time \ that fortune, after having 
fo long favoured the enemy, would at laft be tired of per- 
fecting them, &c. Above all, he infifted upon their 
marching in good order, fince by a prudent and courage- 
ous retreat, which was now become their only refource, 
they might not only fave themfelves, but their country, and 
enable it to recover its former fplendor d . 

The hopes of the defponding army being fomewhat re- 
vived by this fpeech, they marched out in two bodies, both 
drawn up in the form of a phalanx ; the van was led by 
Nicias, and the rear by Demofthenes, with the baggage in . 
the centre. They forced their paflage over the river Ana- 
pis, notwithstanding the vigorous oppofition they met with. 
But being every day haraffed by the Syracufan horfe and 
bowmen, who were continually difcharging mowers of 
darts upon them, and finding all the outlets guarded, fo 
that they were obliged to difpute every inch of their way, 
they began again to defpond. Nicias offered the enemy 
battle, but Hermocrates and Gylippus, not caring to en- 
gage men whom defpair made invincible, retired as foon as 
they faw them, drawn up in battalia, but when they began 
to proceed in their march, they then fell upon their rear 
with the utmoit fury. 

Demosthenes, and Nicias, feeing the miferable conditi- 
on to which the army was reduced ; for many were daily 
.wounded, and befides, they were in great want of provifions, • 
the enemy having laid wafte the whole country through 
which they were to pafs, refolved to alter their rout, and, 
inftead of purfuing their march to Catana, to turn towards 
the fea, and make the heft of their way for Camarina and 
Gela. Accordingly having lighted a great many fires in 
their camp, they retired in the dead of the night. The 
van-guard led by Nicias kept together and advanced in good 
order but half the rear, commanded by Demofthenes, 
fell into great confufion and loft their way. However, they 
got early in the morning to the fea-fide, but could have no 
advice of the reft of the army. In the mean time, the Sy- 
racufans, having intelligence of their march, by break of 
day made after them with ah poflible expedition, and came 
up with Demofthenes about noon. The Athenians were 
then in Ibme diforder, as not fufpe&ing the enemy could 
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overtake them fo foon. The Syracufans did not fail to 
take advantage of their confufion, and immediately charge- 
ing them with their cavalry, they forced them into a narrow 
pafs, and there furrounded them on all fides. Demo- 
fthenes, feeing there was no hopes of efcaping, after having 
fought from noon to night, thought it advifeable to fave the 
lives of fo many brave men by capitulating. Accordingly 
having ftipulated, that neither he nor any of his men mould 
be put to death, or fentenced to perpetual imprifonment, 
they all, to the number of fix thoufand, laid down their 
arms and furrendered e . 

Ni cias arrived the fame evening at the river Erineus, 
which he croffed, and encamped on an eminence, where 
the enemy came up with him the next day, and fummoned 
him to furrender as Demofthenes had done. Nicias, not be- 
lieving what they told him of his collegue, obtained leave to 
fend a horfeman to enquire of the truth. Upon the return 
of the meffenger, being informed that Demofthenes had 
really furrendered, he fent a herald to the enemy's camp, 
offering to pay the whole charges of the war, upon condi- 
tion that he was allowed to leave the country with all his 
forces. But this propofal being rejected, the enemy attack- 
ed him with great vigor, and the Athenians, though quite 
tired out with their long marches and faint with hunger, 
flood their ground, till night put an end to the combat. 
When all things feemed quiet, Nicias commanded his men 
to file off in filence, for he was there in abfolute want of 
all neceffaries. But they no fooner took up their arms, 
than the advanced guards of the Syracufans gave the alarm. 
Whereupon the Athenians, feeing themfelves difcovered, 
remained there all night. However, three hundred of them 
broke through the enemy's guards, and marched as far 
as they could that night. At break of day Nicias purfued 
his march, being galled all the way by mowers of darts from 
all fides. When they arived at the river Afinarus, they 
rufhed into it without any order, every one ftriving to get 
over the firft, and in that confufion the Syracufan cavalry 
advancing full gallop into the river , trod many of 
them down with their horfes , cut others in pieces , 
and made fuch a dreadful havock of thofe unfortunate 
men, while they were not in a condition to make any re- 
finance, that the Afinarus was for many miles died with 
their blood. Our hiftorian tells us, that the Athenians 
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were fo tormented with drought, occafioned by their long 
and quick march, that, unmindful of their prefent danger, 
they feemed more intent on quenching their thirft thart 
faving their lives, though what they drank was rather the 
blood of their companions than the waters of the ftream. 
On this occafion above eighteen thoufand Athenians were 
by the mercilefs Syracufans inhumanly butchered. Nicias 
with a fmall body, which efcaped the flaughter and kept 
together, being hemmed in on all fides, furrendered, not 
to the Syracufans, but to Gylippus, hoping to meet with 
better treatment from him than from the Syracufans. The 
only condition he afked was, that their lives mould be 
fpared, which being granted', they threw down their arms 
and furrendered. After this the Syracufans detached fe- 
veral fmall bodies of horfe to all parts, and thefe took the 
the three hundred, who had forced their way through the 
guards the night before, with many others whom thejr 
found ftraggling in the fields ; fo that out of fo numerous 
an army very few had the good fortune to efcape either 
death or fervitude f . 

The Athenians, it feems, were difpleafed with their 
general for furrendering in this manner, fince his name was 
omitted on a public monument, where the names were en* 
graved of thofe commanders who had loft their lives in the 
fervice of their country s. 

The Syracufans, upon this happy fuccefs, having ereo 
ted two trophies, and fixed to them the arms of the two 
captive generals, returned to the city, which they entered 
in triumph among the loud and joyful acclamations of their 
fellow-citizens, who flocked from all quarters to be fpec- 
tators of fo glorious a fight. The whole city returned 
thanks to the gods, in the moft folemn manner, for having 
aufpicioufly ended the greateft war they had ever been en- 
gaged in, and put a period to their calamities with a fignal 
and complete victory h . 

Th e next day an affembly was called to determine the 
fate of the captives, when one Diocles, a man of great 
efteem and authority among the people, was of opinion, 
that the two Athenian generals (hould be firft whipt with 
rods, and then put to death, that the reft fliould be (hut 
up in the quarries, and there allowed only two fmall 
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meafures of flour and one of water a day, and that the in- 
habitants of the ifland, who had joined them, mould be 
fold for Haves. This opinion was ftrenuoufly oppofed by 
Hcrmocrates, to whom the Syracufans were chiefly in- 
debted for their late victory ; he was a man highly efteem- 
cd for his eminent probity and juftice ; but neverthelefs* 
fo incenfed was the multitude againft the Athenians, that 
they would not fufFer him to continue his fpeech. Her- 
mocrates being thus interrupted by the (bouts and clamours 
which ecchoed from alt parts of the afTembly, a venerable 
old man, by name Nicholaus, who had loft in this war 
two fons, the only heirs to his name and eftate, rofe up* 
fupported by two of his fervants. He no fooner offered to 
fpeak^ but a profound filence was made, no one doubting, 
but he would make a bitter invective againfVthe prifoners* 
Nicholaus, feeing the eyes of the whole multitude fixed 
upon him, fpoke thus : " Dear countrymen, you fee me 
« 6 now appear here fupported by the hands of my flavesj 
<c who formerly made my appearance fupported by thofe 
* 6 of my beloved children ; but they are now gone, and I 
<c deprived of the only comfort of my old age. How- 
* c ever, though I am every day defiring they were alive, yet I 
<c cannot help thinking them happy for having facrificed in 

defence of their country that life, which they muft have 
<c one day parted with by the law of nature. They are 
* c happy, and I alone miferable, who have loft my child* 
« c ren, and with them all hopes of pofterity. And fince 

I have bore fo great a part in the calamities of this war, 
Ci I (hall ever hate and deteft the Athenians, who, with- 
* c out any provocation, kindled it in the very heart of our 
€C country. They, indeed, deferve the fevereft treat-' 
" ment ; but have not the gods, the juft avengers of 
<c crimes, already punifhed their injuftice, and revenged 
* 5 our fufFerings fufficiently ? They invaded us with a fleet 
* c of two hundred fail, and an army of forty thoufand 
* 6 men, and not one (hip, not one man, has made his 
" efcape to carry home the news of their deftruction, 
* c Have they not therefore fuffered already above the de- 
" gree and meafure of their offence ? and will you, C 
" Syracufans, be fo hard-hearted as to infult them in theii 
" diftrefs, and treat them inhumanly while they lie proftrate 
" at your feet ? You have (hewn your bravery and valou) 
" in reducing them to the ftate they are now in ; let you) 
< c mercy and companion exert themfelves, as much as you 
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cc courage has done. But what do I fay, mercy and com- 
* c paflion ? you are bound in juftice to treat them with 
<c humanity, and rejecT: with horror the very thought of 
<c putting them to death. When their generals laid dowi* 
" their arms and furrendered, did you not promife to 
u fpare their lives ? and if we put them to death, (hall we 
* c not be eternally branded with the juft reproach of hav.e<- 
<c ing violated the law of nations, and difhonoured our 
<c viSory with the blackeft treachery ? What then, you 
<c will a(k, is to be done with the captives ? My opinion 
* 6 is, and I hope it will not feem ftrange to any here prefent, 
tc that they will all be difmiffed, and fuffered to return 
<c unhurt to their country. Let it be (aid in all nations 
" that we have overcome the Athenians, not only in arms, 
<c but in mercy and humanity. Thus our enemies will not 
" only be cenfured by others, but will even condemn them- 
<c felves for having attempted to deftroy men of fo merciful 
w a temper. To ufe that feverity, which fome unthinking 
" men have advifed, is intailing the hatred of fo great anil 
* 6 powerful a nation on our pofterity, which is no- ways fafe, 
<c the ifllies of war being uncertain, that the conquerors are 
<c often by a fudden change of fortune brought lower than 
* c the conquered, as the event of this war has (hewn. Thofe 
" who befieged us in our capital , are by the unexpected 
« c turn of fortune become our prifoners. It is therefore 
<c great prudence to (hew companion in the miferies of o- 
* c thers, if we expe& to find the fame ourfelves in their con- 
<c dition. As for Nicias, you all know, that he pleaded your 
cc caufe in the affembly of the Athenians, and did. all that 
" lay in his power to difluade his countrymen from this 
« expedition. How bafe then and ungenerous would it 
< c be, to condemn this, worthy man to death for obeying 
" the commands of his fuperiors, though contrary to his 
" own opinion and inclinations ? How hard-hearted mud 
" that man be, whofe anger is not afluaged in feeing fo re- 
<c nowned a general, lately the admiration of Greece, 
* c loaded with irons, and fuffering under the miferable con- 
*' dition of a flave, as if fortune in his life gloried to (hew 
" the greatnefs of her power ? Since therefore under her 
" kind aufpices we have triumphed over our enemies, let 
" us carry it with humanity and moderation, and not infult, 
iC with the cruelty of barbarians, over thofe who are of the 
46 fame ftock with ourfelves." 

The people feemed moved to companion by this fpeech, 
efpecially as they expe£Ud to hear this venerable $ld. man 
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cry aloud for vengeance, on thofe who had brought all his 
calamities upon him ; inftead of which he earneftly fued 
for their pardon. But the enemies of the Athenians expa- 
tiating on their inveterate hatred to the Syracufans, and 
the many calamities which they had brought upon them, 
the people returned to their former refolution, and followed 
the advice of Diodes. The generals were firft whipt,and then 
put to death, all companionate men bewailing the hard lot 
of two fuch illuftrious perfonages, efpecially of Nicias, who, 
as our author tells us, of all men of his time leaft deferved 
to be brought to fo great a degree of mifery. Thucydides 
fays, that Gylippus pleaded their caufe with a great deal of 
^eloquence, out of gratitude with regard to Nicias, who, after 
the overthrow which the Lacedaemonians received at Pylus, 
had perfuaded the Athenians to reftore the captives to their 
liberty ; out of generofity with refpedt to s Demofthenes, 
who had ever been a profefled enemy to the Spartans. On 
the other hand, Diodorus Siculus tells us, that Gylippus, 
feeing the people greately affected by the fpeech of Ni- 
cholaus, and inclined to pardon the captives, effaced 
the good impreffions he had made in their minds, and by 
a molt bitter invective againft the Athenians, which our hi- 
ftorian fets down at length, fo prejudiced the affembly a - 
gainft the generals, that they were immediately put to 
death. The other prifoners were thruft down into the 
quarries, where, crquded upon one another, they fuffered 
• inexpreflible miferies for the fpace of eight months. They 
' were there ever expofed to the inclemencies of the air and 
: alteration of the weather ; fcorched in the day-time by the 
burning rays of the fun, and frozen in the night by the colds 
of autumn ; poifoned by the flench of their own excrements, 
and the bodies of thofe who died of their wounds and of 
difeafes, and lay together in heaps ; in fine tormented with 
hunger and thirft, their allowance being fcarce fufficient to 
- keep them alive. Moft of them died of the hardfhips 
they fuffered ; others were taken out of the quarries, and 
being fold for flaves met with a moft generous treatment 
from their matters, who, moved with companion, and 
thinking they had already fufficiently atoned for any fault 
they could be guilty of, reftored them to their antient 
liberty k . 

Such 
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Such was the iffue of this war after it had lafted near Year of the 
three years^ and coft the Athenians an immenfe treafure* before Cbrift 
without their repaying any thing by it but (hame and 4I3 . 
difhonour. The Syracufans rewarded their allies* efpeeially 
the Lacedaemonians, with great part of the fpoils ; what 
remained was divided among their own foldiers, and 
hung up in their temples, as monuments of the vi&ory 
they had obtained by the powerful affiftance of the deities 
worfhipped therei Gylippus, on his return to Lacedaemon* 
was accompanied by five and thirty Syracufan gallies to 
be employed under the conduct of Hermocrates againft 
the Athenians. But this fleet was entirely deftroyed in a 
fea engagement near Abydus, and the commanders obliged 
to return to the defence of their own country, which was 
foon involved in a new war* 

The Egeftines, who had called the Athenians into Sicily, The Cartha- 
and conftantly adhered to them during the whole courfe glllum war * 
of the war, dreading the refentment of the Syracufans, 
and being anew attacked by the Selinuntines^ who laid 
claim to great part of their territories, had recourfe to the 
Carthaginians, offering to put their city into their hands, 
and declaring that they had rather live fubjecl: to Carthage 
than to Syracufe. After their embaffadors had delivered 
this mefiage to the fenate, the Carthaginians were greatly 
perplexed what to refolve. On one fide, they were deflrous 
of getting footing anew in Sicily, and poffeffing themfelves 
of a city, which lay fo convenient for them j on the other* 
they feared the power of the Syracufans, who had lately 
obtained lb fignal a victory over the Athenians, and would 
not fail to affift their antient allies the Selinuntines. At 
laft the defire of enlarging their dominions prevailed, and 
the Egeftines were promifed fuccours. But before the Car- 
thaginians came to an open rupture, they attempted to fow 
feeds of divifion between the Selinuntines and Syracufans* 
With this view they lent embaffadors to Syracufe, en- 
treating that city to compofe the differences of the con- 
tending parties in an amicable manner, and oblige the 
Selinuntines to content themfelves with that portion of 
the lands in queftion, which they (hould think fit to allow 
them. They hoped, that if the Selinuntines fhould de~ 
cline the arbitration of the Syracufans, that would breed 
a mifunderftanding between the two cities ; whence the 
Syracufans would not think themfelves obliged to lend any 
affiftance to the Selinuntines, who had refufed to ftand to 
O a their 
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their arbitration, nor the Selinuntines have the confidence to 
recur to them after they had thus affronted them by re- 
jecting their mediation. But this trick of Punic policy 
did not fucceed ; the Syracufans indeed interpofed their 
good offices, but finding the Selinuntines unwilling to 
come to an accommodation upon the terms they propofed, 
and remembering their eminent fervices during the late 
war, they would neither compel them to it, nor, for 
fo flight a caufe, renounce their alliance. Hereupon the 
Carthaginians, being refolved at all events to get poffeflion 
of Egefta, fent to the Egeftines five thoufand men from 
Africa and eight hundred from Campania. The latter 
bad been hired by the Chalcidians to aflift the Athenians 
againft the Syracufans ; but after their overthrow failing 
back into Campania, flayed there, in hopes that fome 
Hate might foon {land in need of their affiftance. Accord- 
ingly the Carthaginians took them into their fervice, 
bought them horfes, and placed them in garifon at Egefta. 
Thefe, in conjunction with the five thoufand Africans* 
falling unexpectedly upon the Selinuntines, put them to 
flight, killed a thoufand on the fpot, and took all their 
baggage. Upon this open rupture between the two 
cities, both difpatched emba/Tadors to folicit fuccours from 
their confederates, the Selinuntines from the Syracufans, 
and the Egeftines from the Carthaginians, which being 
promifed on both fides, a moft dreadful war broke out 
between the Egeftines and Carthaginians on one hand, 
and the Selinuntines and Syracufans on the other. The 
Carthaginians, forefeeing the greatnefs of the undertaking 
they were to imbark in, committed the whole manage* 
ment of the war to Hannibal, impowering him to raife 
what forces he thought fit. He wasgrandfon to Hamilcar, 
who had been defeated and killed by Gelon before Himera, 
as we have related above, and fon to Gifco, who being 
banifhed his country had retired to Selinus, where he died 
for want of neceilaries. As he bore therefore a natural 
hatred to all the Greeks, and was defirous to wipe off b} 
his own valour the difgrace of that defeat, which he con 
fidered as a ftain upon his family, he was indefatigable al 
that fummer and the enfuing winter in raifing forces, no 
only in Africa, but in Spain and Italy, and making th 
other neceffary preparations; infomuch, that in the be 
ginning of the fpring he had no fewer than three hun 
dred thoufand men under his ftandard. Thefe with an im 

meni 
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menfe ftore of provifions, engines, arms, and all other 
things neceffary for fuch an undertaking, he put on board 
threefcore long gallies and fifteen hundred tranfports, and 
fetting fail, afjbon as the feafon would allow, eroded the 
fea and landed fafe at a place called the well of Lilybseum, 
where the city of Lilybasum was afterwards built. After 
he had landed his forces, he caufed all his (hips to be drawn 
afhore for fear of giving umbrage to the Syracufans* and 
then, being joined by the Egeftines, marched ft rait to 
Selinus, which city he inverted, and began to batter the 
walls with incredible fury. The Selinuntines, who had SelInu * he '~ 
been the only people in Sicily that had fided with the Car- s 
thaginians againft Gelon, did not think they would have ans. 
come to fuch extremities, and therefore were at firft 
ftruck with great terror. However, as they Were not 
altogether without hopes, but expected fpeedy fuccours 
from Syracufe and other confederate cities, they all joined 
as one man, and made a vigorous defence ; even the wo- 
men and children regardlefs of danger appeared on the 
ramparts, ready to facrifice their lives in the defence of 
their country *. 

As the walls were inceffantly battered day and night by 
the rams and other warlike engines, a breach was foon 
opened, and the firft who entered it were the Campanians 
out of an ambition of diftinguifhing themfelves above the 
reft ; but they were repulfed with great lofs, as were the 
Africans and Spaniards, whom Hannibal fent to fupporc 
them. The fight lafted from noon to night, when Hannibal 
founded the retreat. In the mean time, the Selinuntines 
fent expreffes to Agrigentum, Gela, and Syracufe, ac- 
quainting them with the ftate of affairs. The Agrigentines 
and Geleans immediately armed their troops, but waited 
for the Syracufan auxiliaries with a defign to fall upon 
the enemy with united forces. The Syracufans likewife 
without delay drew together what forces they could, but 
as they did not think them fufficient to relieve effectually 
the befieged, whom they apprehended to be in no imminent 
danger, they put off their march for fome days till they 
got together a ftronger force. But Hannibal, aflbon as it 
was light, renewing the affault, poffeffed himfelf of the 
breach which had been made, the day before, and of another 
Which h{s rams had opened near it, and from thence charg- 
O 3 ing 
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ing the befieged, obliged them to give ground, but could 
not put them in diforder, nor enter the city. Many fell 
on both fides i but the Carthaginians were conftantly fup^ 
plied with frefti men ; whereas the Selinuntines had none 
to relieve them, being all employed at once in defending 
the breaches. Thus the afiault was daily renewed for the 
fpace of nine days with incredible (laughter. At length the 
befieged being quite tired out, the Iberians after a long 
conteft lodged on the ramparts ; from thence they advanced 
into the city, but finding all the ftreets and paffages 
barricaded, and being at the fame time forely galled by 
{bowers of tiles and ftones thrown by the women from the 
tops of the houfes, they were obliged to retire to the 
ramparts. The next day they returned to the charge very 
early, and by continually pouring frefh men into the city 
forced the Selinuntines to abandon the narrow ftreets, arid 
purfued them into a market-place, where they made a ftand, 
and were all to a man cut in pieces. Two thoufand fix 
Taken and hundred had by the favour of the night made their efcape tQ 
razed. Agrigcntum before the enemy had forced the narrow pafies ; 

fo that now there was not one fingle man left alive in the 
city. The Carthaginians therefore, raging in all parts 
without reftraint, rifled the houfes, and then fet fire tp 
them, and either threw into the flames the women and 
children they found in them, or, dragging them into the 
ftreets, put them all, without diftin&ion, to the fword. 
Neither did this fatiate their inhuman cruelty, which they 
carried fo far as to mangle in a barbarous manner even 
the dead bodies, fome of them carrying about with them 
numbers of hands tied round their girdles, and others out 
of oftentation bearing the heads of the flain on the points qf 
their fwords and fpears. The city was razed two hundred 
and fifty years after it had been built, and the few women, 
and children, who outlived this fatal day, carried away 
captives. Thofe who fled to Agrigentum were received 
there with great humanity and tendernefs, and abundantly 
fupplied with all necefTaries, out qf the public ftores (U) m . 

Hajsj- 

m Idem, ibid. 

(U) A few days after the city was taken,three thoufand Syracu- 
faas arrived at Agrigentum on their march to the relief of Selinus. 
SSut undemanding that the city was taken, they fent embaflhdors 
m Hannibal to treat of the redemption of th§ captives, and to 

t be| 
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Hannjbal, having thus taken and demolifhed Selinus,- 
marched with all his army to Himera, extremely defirous to 
revenge on that city the death of his grandfather Hamilcar, 
who had been (lain there by Gelon with an hundred and 
fifty thoufand Carthaginians. On his march he was joined 
by twenty thoufand Siculi and Sicani, whom he fent with Himera 
the main body of the army to lay fiege to the city/ ieged ' 
while he with a body of forty thoufand men encamped on 
a rifing ground at a fmall diftance from it. The Syra- 
cufans had fent four thoufand men to the affiftance of the 
Himereans, under the conduct of Diocles, before the city 
was invefted, and the other confederates had likewife fent 
what troops they could well fpare. Wherefore the inha- 
bitants, encouraged by thefe fuccours, and dreading to 
undergo the fame fate as the Selinuntines, made a moll 
vigorous defence. The Carthaginians made feveral breaches 
in the walls but were conftantly repulfed for feveral days fuc- 
cetfively, without being able to gain an inch of ground. 
This did not a little difcourage the enemy, notwithstand- 
ing their late fuccefs at Selinus ; which the Himereans ob-^ 
ferving made a fally with ten thoufand men,, cut many of 
the Carthaginians in pieces., and put the whole army to flight 
purfuing thern with great flaughter to the hill, where Han- 
nibal was encamped. That general feeing his army in, 
confufion, haftened to their relief ; upon which the battle 
was begun anew, and continued for fome hours, victory 
inclining to neither fide. At length the Himereans, being 
overpowered with numbers, gave ground j but three thou- 
O 4 fand 
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beg of him that he would at leaft fpare the temples. Hannibal 
returned anfwer, that lince the Selinuntines had not been able 
to defend their own liberty, they deferved to be treated like 
flaves ; and that the gods, provoked at their wickednefs, had 
forfaken both the city and the temples ; whence it would be no 
facrilege to ftrip them of their ornaments. The Syracufans, not 
fatisfied with this anfwer, fent a fecond embaffy, and on that oc- 
cafion employed one Empediones of Selinus, who had always 
been of the Carthaginian party, and advifed the citizens to open 
their gates to them, when they firft appeared before the city f 
Hannibal received him with great demonftrations of kindnefs, re T 
ftored him his eftate, pardoned all thofe prifoners who were 
any ways related to him, and permitted the others, who had 
fled to Agrigentum, to return and people the city anew, upoii 
paying to the Carthaginians an annual tribute. 
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fand of them kept their polls, and covered the retreat of 
their companions, fuftaining the mock of the whole Car- 1 
thaginian army till they all died upon the fpot. 

After this engagement five and twenty gallics appeared 
dF of Himera, and a report was fpread all over the city 
and the enemy's camp, that the Syracufans with all their 
forces were coming to the relief of the city. Hereupon, 
Hannibal, having put the flower of his troops on board 
his gallies, prepared to fail for Syracufe, hoping to fur- 
prize the city, now that it wanted, as he fuppofed, fufficient 
forces to defend it. But thofe gallies proved to be the 
fleet, which the Syracufans had fent fome time before to 
the aid of the Lacedaemonians, returning home. As they 
touched at Himera, Diocles, commander in chief of 
the Syracufan auxiliaries there, advifed them to fail with 
all fpeed to Syracufe, left Hannibal mould make any at^ 
tempt upon that city. He thought it alfo advifeable t<$ 
leave Himera for a while, and with one half of his forces 
to return to Syracufe, on the gallies, leaving the other half 
behind him, which he thought fufficient to hold out till 
Ee, after putting his own city in a (late of defence,' 
fhould return. This the befieged took very ill, but could 
not prevail upon Diocles to alter his meafures. Upon 
his departure the Carthaginians doubled their attacks, 
and battered the walls night and day without intermiflion* 
On the other hand the befieged, believing the mips would 
return fpeedityywere indefatigable in defending the walls, re- 
pairing the breaches, and repulfing the enemy. Thus 
they held out againft the repeated aflaults arid utmoft efc 
forts of above ^hree hundred thoufand ^men till the very 
day the fleet appeared, when the Carthaginians, fummon- 
ing all their courage and refolution, gave a general afiault, 
Taken and aii ^ with their numbers bearing all down before them, 
faz * drove die citizens from the ramparts, and, in fpite of their 
utmoft efforts, entered the city fword in hand. There i$ 
no fort of cruelty which the barbarous Carthaginians and 
Iberians did not pradife on this occafion ; all they met, 
without regard to lex or age, were inhumanly butchered ; 
the {laughter was IV mercilefs, that the very channels in 
the ftreets flowed with blood. After they had plundered 
the temples arid houfes, and levelled the city with the 
ground, Hannibal caufed three thdufand of the captives 
to be carried to the place, where his grandfather had been 
defeated and killed by Gelon's cavalry, and there firft expofed, 

. them* 
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them to the infults of his barbarians, and then caufed them 
to be maflacred 11 . 

Thus ended this campaign, after which Hannibal, dif- 
miffing the Siculi and confederates, and difbanding the Cam^- 
panians, imbarked his troops, and fet fail for Africa. When > 
he arrived at Carthage, the whole city went out to meet 
him, and received him with loud and joyful acclamations, as 
a general that had performed greater things in fo fhort a time 
than any ever before him. 

About this time fome difturbances arofe in Syracufe, Hermocratet 
oceafioned by the return of Hermocrates. This brave baniihed. 
officer had fignalized himfelf in the war againft the Athe- 
nians, and had been afterwards fent with a fleet of thirty- 
five gallies to the aid of the Lacedaemonians. During his 
pbfence, the contrary faction, headed by Diodes (W), pre- 
vailing 

* Idem, ibid. 

(W) Blocks was a man of great authority among the people; 
By his advice the form of government was altered after thefirft 
Carthaginian war, and the magiftrates, contrary to the antient 
cuftom, chofea by lot. He alfo inftituted laws for the Syracufans, 
which were pbferved, not only in the city of Syracufe, but in 
jnoft of the free ftates of Sicily, Diodes being highly efteemed 
by all for his wifdom and probity. Others after his time made 
laws, namely, Cephalus, who nouriflied under Timoleon, and 
Polydorus, who was contemporary with Hiero ; but thefe were 
only called interpreters of the law, which Was written in fuch 
obfolete language as was hardly underftood ; the title of law-giver 
was bellowed upon none but Diodes. He is faid to have been a 
man of an inexorable nature and great feverity. Among the many 
laws he made one was, that if any man came armed into the 
court, where the public aflemblies were held, he Ihould be put 
to death, even though he had done it inadvertently. Not long 
after the publication of this law, fome of the neighbouring peo- 
ple having invaded the territories of Syracufe, Diodes put on his 
armour to march out againft them j but in the mean time a tu- 
mult arifmg in the court, he haftened thither to appeafe it with 
his fword by his fide ; which one there prefent obferving, cried 
out, that he trangreffed the laws which he himfdf had made. 
Whereupon Diodes drawing his fword, anfwered, that he would 
confirm them with his blood, and ran himfelf through in the 
court. Afcer his death divine honours were paid to him, and a: 

temple 
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vailing at home, he was tried and without fo much as being 
heard, condemned to banifhment. As he was a man of 
great probity, and had on all occafions been very fervice- 
able to his country, many of the citizens fought to have him 
recalled, knowing that his enemies had prevailed on the 
ungrateful multitude to banifli him merely on account of 
his virtue, which gave them no fmall umbrage. But all 
their endeavours proving unfuccefsful, Hermocrates himfelf 
returned into Sicily, and having raifed an army of fix thoufand 
men, by the advice of his friends he advanced to Syracufe, 
and furprifed one of the gates of the city. But the ad- 
verfe party running to arms, and falling furioufly upon his 
fmall army, cut moft of them in pieces, and flew Her* 
mocrates himfelf. All thofe who had declared in his favour, 
were condemned to perpetual banifliment, and among the 
reft his fon-in-law Dionyfius, who made the Syracufans 
pay dear for the excefTes they committed on this occafion, 
as we mail fee in the fequel of the hiftory °. 
The Car- The late fuccefs of the Carthaginians in Sicily revived 
return^? ^ e ^ e ^o n w hich they had ever entertained of fubduing 
Sicily. the whole itland. ' With this view they began to make 
new preparations and raife another army, committing the 
whole management of the war to the fame Hannibal. But 
as he pleaded his great age, and fhewed himfelf unwilling 
to take upon him the command and return to Sicily, they 
joined in commiffion with him Imilcar the fon of Hanno, 
one of the fame family. Thefe two generals being plenti- 
fully fupplied with money, and impowered to raife what 
forces they thought neceftary for fo great an undertaking, 
not only made great levies at home, but fent officers with 
large fums into Spain, Italy, Lybia, Sardinia, and the Ba- 
learic iflands to hire numerous bedies of mercenaries. Wheti 
aft their forces were muftered at Carthage, the army was 
found to confift. of three hundred thoufajid chofen men, jl< 

Ephoruj 
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temple ere&ed to his memory, which was afterwards pullec 
down by Dionyfius, when he fnrroanded the city with a neu 
wail f 2 8). 
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Ephorus informs us ; but Timaeus fays, that they amounted 
only to an hundred and twenty thoufand, or thereabouts. 
All things being got ready, the troops were embarked on a 
thoufand tranfports, which under the convoy of a numerous 
fquadron of gallies, arriving fafe in Sicily, landed on the 
coaft of Agrigentum, and marched {trait to that city p. 

The Syracufans and their confederates had fent em- 
bafladors to Carthage to complain of the late hoftilities 
practifed upon them by Hannibal, and perfuade the fenate 
to forbear fending any troops into Sicily. But the Cartha- 
ginians returning a doubtful anfwer to this embaffy, the Sy- 
racufans had put themfelves in a pofture of defence, and 
were prepared to give the enemy a warm reception. The 
Agrigentmes efpecially, expecting this great ftorm would 
firft difcharge itfelf upon them, had carefully provided all 
things neceffary for the fuftaining of a long fiege, following, 
therein the directions of Dexippus the Lacedaemonian, an * 
officer of great courage and experience. Hannibal, on his 
arrival before the city, fent embafladors to the Agrigentines, Agrigentum 
inviting them either to join him, or ftand neuter, declaring befieged. 
he would be well fatisfied with either, and forbear all hofti- 
lities, if they only agreed to a treaty of amity and friend- 
fhip. But both propofals being rejected, Imilcar and 
Hannibal, after having viewed the walls, and found a place, 
where they thought it would be no hard matter to make a 
breach, began to batter them with incredible fury. But the 
.defence was no lefs vigorous than the attack ; the befieged, 
jn the firft fally they made, burnt all the enemies engine?,, 
deftroyed the towers they had raifed againft the city, and af- 
ter having made a great flaughter in the camp, returned in 
good order into the city. Hereupon Hannibal commanded 
all the tombs and ftately monuments, ftahding round the 
city, to be demolifhed, and mounts to be raifed with the 
rubbifh as high as the walls. Soon after the plague broke 
out in the army, and in a fhort time carried off a great 
number of the foldiers and the general himfelf. The Car- 
thaginian footh-fayers interpreted this difafter, asa.punim- 
ment inflicted by the gods in revenge of the injuries 
done to the dead > wherefore Imilcar, in whom the whole 
, power was now veiled, ordered Applications to be made 
according to the practice, of Carthage, and a boy to be fa- 
crifiqed to Saturn, in compliance with a cuftom which had 

long 
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long obtained among the Carthaginians ; by his orders Nep- 
tune likewife was appeafeo% and feveral priefts thrown into 
thefea, asthemoft pleafing viclims to that deity. Imil- 
car having, as he imagined, by thefe cruelties atoned for the 
facrileges of Hannibal and pacified the gods, the affaults 
were renewed with more vigor than ever, and the city re- 
duced to great ftralts. 

In the mean time,the SyracufanS having raifed an army of 
above thirty thoufand foot and five thoufand horfe, fen$ 
them to the relief of the befieged under the command of 
one Daphneus. Imilcar, upon intelligence of their approach, 
detached all the Iberians and Campanians with forty thoufand 
Carthaginians, enjoining them to engage the enemy in the 
plains of the river Himera. Purfuant to his orders the Sy- 
racufans were attacked a few hours after they had pafled the 
river, as they were advancing in good order through thole 
' large plains towards Agrigentum. The difpute was fharp, 
and the viclory a long time doubtful, the enemies being far 
fuperior in number to the Syracufans. But at length the 
latter carried the day, and purfued the Carthaginians, with 
great flaughter, to the very walls of Agrigentum. Upon 
2ie approach of the Syracufans, that body which was carry-* 
jng on the fiege, abandoning their pofts, faved themfelves. 
by flight to Imilcar's camp, which was pitched on the 
neighbouring hills. Daphneus purfued them in good order 
with, a defign to attack the camp ; but finding it ftrongly 
fortified, he thought it more advifeable to guard all the 
avenues leading to it with his cavalry, and by that means 
oblige the enemy either to perifh with famine, or come out 
of their lines and venture an engagement. Accordingly all 
the pafTages being blocked up, and the convoys intercepted, 
that numerous army was foon brought to fuch ftraits, that 
the Campanians and other mercenaries began to mutiny, and 
going in a body to Imilcar's tent, threatened to join the 
^enemy if they had not their ufual allowance of bread. The 
general, with much ado, prevailed upon them to bear pati- 
ently their prefent want for a few days, alluring them, they 
fhould be very foon plentifully fupplied with all forts oi 
provifions. He had been informed, that the Syracufans 
were then loading many {hips with corn to be fent to Agri- 
gentum, and did not the lcaft doubt but he mould inter- 
cept the convoy, the Syracufans not fufpe&ing that he woald 
attempt any thing by fea» Accordingly he difpatched mef- 
fengers to Motya and Panormus where his fleet lay, en- 
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joining the commanders to man the gallies with all poffible 
expedition, and lye in wait at an appointed place, for the 
fhips that were to bring the provifions. His orders were 
put in execution, and forty gallies being fpeedily equipped, 
the Syracufan fleet, confuting of threefcore tranfports, la- 
den with corn and all forts of provifions, was intercepted. 
As this unexpected relief gave the Carthaginians frefh Courage, 
fo it greatly difheartened the Agrigentines, who, having al- 
ready held out for the fpace of eight months, were in great 
want of all things, and without hopes of being relieved fo 
quickly as their prefent neceffity required. Eight hundred 
Campanians, who had formerly ferved under Hannibal, 
but were now in the ifervice of the Agrigentines, obferving 
the defperate condition the city was reduced to, went al 
over in a body to the Carthaginians ; Dexippus, the Lace- 
daemonian, was faid to have been bribed with fifteen talents 
by the Carthaginians, and to have advifed the Campanians 
and other Italian mercenaries to defert, fince they were 
likely to be ftarved in the city, without the leaft profpect Of 
rendering any fervice to thofe who had hired them. Thus 
the mercenaries falling off, and the inhabitants defponding 
for want of necefTaries, a council of war was fummoned, 
when it was judged abfolutely impoffible to hold out any long- 
er, there not being provifions enough in the public ftores to 
fupport the foldiery and people two days longer. Some were 
therefore for attacking the Carthaginians in their camp, o- 
thers for abandoning the city, and conveying the inhabitant* 
to fome place of fafety ; this opinion prevailed, and the fol- 
lowing night was fixed for their departure. This refoluti- 
on, when publicly known, threw the whole city into the 
utmoft confirmation ; lamentable outcries were heard in 
every houfe, and the grief and dread they were allfeized 
with, in feeing themfelves obliged to abandon their native 
country, their goods, and eftates, is riot to be exprefiecL 
They were inconfolable in feeing themfelves ftript at once 
of all their riches* but as life was ftill dearer, and they ex- 
pected no mercy from fo cruel an enemy, they complied 
with the refolution which had been taken in the council. 
What above all grieved them was the neceffity they were un- 
der of leaving behind them the aged and fick, who, they 
knew, would be treated by the enemy with the utmoft cru- 
elty. Many, not finding in their heart to abandon their The Agrf- 
fick parents and relations, ftayed behind to comfort them at^tincs 
their death, and then die by them. The reft, being guard- 

ed 
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ed by the Syracufan troops, marched out and arrived fafe at 
Gela, where they were received with great kindnefs and 
humanity, and plentifully fupplied with all neceflaries at 
the expence of the public. The Syracufans afterwards 
granted them the city of Leontini and its rich territory. 
. The Syracufan army was no fooner retired, but Imil- 
car, marching out of his trenches, entered the city, not 
without fome fear and jealoufy, and put all thofe he found 
in it to the fword, not fparing even fuch as had fled to the 
temples. Among thefe was Gellias (X), a citizen famous 
for his wealth and integrity, who feeing that the Carthagini- 
ans, without refpecliing the gods, plundered their temples* 
and murdered thofe who had taken fan&uary in them, fet 
iire to the temple of Minerva, and confumed in the flames 
both himfelf and the immenfe riches of that ftately edifice. 
However, the booty, which the enemy found in the place, 
was immenfely rich, fuch as might be expected in one of the 
moft opulent cities of Sicily, which contained two hundred 
thoufand inhabitants, and had never before been plundered, 
or even befieged. An incredible number of pictures, vafes, 
and ftatues, done by the greateft matters of thofe times, fell 
into the enemy's hands, the Agrigentines having an exqui- 

fite~ 

i Idem, ibid. 

(X) Gellias was the richeft citizen of Agrigentum, and is faid 
to have built feveral rooms in his houfe of an extraordinary fize 
for public entertainments, placing his fervants at the gates", and 
charging them to invite all thofe who went by to be his guefts. 
Five hundred horfemen from Gela happening to pafs through 
Agrigentum in winter-time, he not only entertained them with 
great magnificence, but furnifhed them all on their departure, as 
it was rainy weather, with cloaks and coats out of his wardrobe. 
Polyclitus the hiftorian, as quoted by Diodorus, tells us, that 
When he ferved among the troops of Agrigentum, he faw a wine- 
cellar in his houfe, which contained three hundred veffels full of 
wine, each of which held an hundred amphora. This Gellias, 
. as our author informs us, was of a very mean prefence, but was 
endowed with extraordinary parts. Being once fent with the cha- 
racter of embaffador to the Centuripines, when he appeared in 
the affembly, all who were prefent burft out into a loud laugh ; 
to ridiculous was his afpe£. But Gellias told them, that they 
ought not to be furprized at his mean figure and appearance, 
lince the Agrigentines always fent the moft comely and handfome 

men. 
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ffce tafte for the polite arts. Among other curiofities was 
the famous bull of Phalaris, which was fent to Carthage 
(Y)i. 

Imilcar having thus gained the city after an eight months 
fiege, a little before the winter folftice, did not prefently 
raze it, but there took up his winter quarters to give his 
army the neceflary refreftiment. In the mean time, the 
deplorable fate of Agrigentum being publicly known, the 
whole ifland was ftruck with terror, and many of the in- 
habitants, forfaking their native cities, fled to Syracufe, or 
retired with their families and effects to Italy. Thofe who 
took fan&uary in Syracufe were treated with extraordinary 
kindnefs, and the chief men among them made free of the 
city. Among them were many Agrigentines, who filled 
the city with their complaints againft the Syracufan com- 
manders, as if they had betrayed Agrigentum into the 
enemy's hands. This raifed fuch difturbances in Syracufe, 
as gave Dionyfius a fair opportunity of feizing on the fove- 
reign power, and depriving the inhabitants of that liberty 
which they had long abufed, and by degrees turned into an 
unbridled licentioufnefs. The power of the populace was 
fo great, that the moft worthy citizens had either abandon- 
ed their native country, or led at home a private life, 
through fear of giving them any jealoufy, or incurring their 
difpleafure. The eminent fervices of their beft commanders 
were often rewarded with death or banifhment, the capri- 
cious multitude being led, by their groundlefs fufpicions, to 
treat as enemies even thofe to whom they were indebted 
for their lives and fafety. But Dionyfius found means to 

. curb 



• men to the nobleft cities, but to thofe that were infignificant and 
and of no account fuch as himfelf (29.). 

(Y) Timseus endeavoured to prove in his hiftory, as our author 

, tells us, that there never had been any fuch bull, and bitterly in- 
veighed againft thofe hiftorians who were fo credulous as to be- 
lieve fuch a fable. But the truth of their accounts was after- 
wards made plain ; for Scipio Africanus, when he razed Car- 
thage, about two hundred and threefcore years after the deftruc- 
tion of Agrigentum, found among other things tb is very bull, 
and reftored it to the inhabitants of Agrigentum, where it was 
was ftill to be feen when Diodorus wrote his hiftory, that is in th§ 
reign of Auguftus (30). 



(29) Diodor, Sicul 1. jyii. c. 1,2, (30) Id$m, ibid. c. 13,; 
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curb their infolence, and punifli both their cruelty towards 
ftrangers and their ingratitude towards their own citizens. 
tKonyfias Dionysius was a native of Syracufe, born, according 
Airs up the to fome, of a noble and illuftrious family ; according to 
others of a mean extraction. He was one of thofe who 
accompanied Hermocrates, when he attempted to return to 
Syracufe by force of arms, after he had been banifhed 
through the intrigues of his enemies. Hermocrates was 
lulled in the attempt, and many of his friends afterward 
publicly executed. Dionyfius was dangeroufly wounded,, 
and the report of his death, purpofely fpread abroad by his 
relations, faved his life. When the war, we are now 
fpeaking of, broke out, he was by the interceffion of his 
friends recalled, and diftinguifhed himfelf at the battle 
fought near Agrigentum in a very particular manner. When 
theAgrigentines charged the Syracufan officers with treachery, 
as if they had been gained over by the Carthaginians with 
bribes to betray their country, Dionyfius backed their 
accufations, and even impeached the magiftrates as keeping 
a fecret intelligence with the enemy, and attempting to 
introduce an oligarchy. His fpeech, which was entirety 
levelled againft the wealthy and poweful citizens, and there- 
fore agreeable to the humour of the people, fet all the 
affembly in a flame; the people, already incenfed againfl 
their commanders, being more exafperated by the fpeech oi 
Dionyfius, forthwith deprived them of their commands, 
and named others in their room, among whom was Diony- 
fius, now as much efteemed and favoured by the populace 
as he had been lately perfecuted and hated. Having .gaine< 
this ftep to preferment, he began to confider with himfel 
how he might have his collegues turned out, and the who! 
command of the army lodged in himfelf. With this viev 
he never joined in any council of war with the other com 
manders, nor imparted to them his refolutions, giving on 
that he durft not truft them, and that they had more 2 
heart their own intereft, than the welfare of their countr} 
While he was thus by degrees paving his way to the throm 
the moft prudent among the citizens, being well apprifed < 
his wicked ddigns, complained of his proceedings to th 
fenate and magiftrates, who fined him as a difturber of tl 
public peace. According to the laws the fine was to I 
paid before he. could fpeak in public, and Dionyfius was m 
in a condition to difcharge it. Hereupon Philiftus tl 
hiftorian, a man of great wealth, not only paid the fii 
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for him, but encouraged him to fpeak his mind freely, as 
it became a zealous citizen to do, offering to pay all the 
fines they ftiould lay upon him. Dionyfius, being thus fup- 
ported by the wealth of a rich citizen and the favour of 
the people, as-, he was an eloquent fpeaker, bitterly in- 
veighed; againft- all thofe, who on account of their power 
or intereft were in a condition to obftruct his deiigns, anu 
by degrees brought them into difgrace with the people <3. 

Another fcheme, which he formed, was attended with Gets the Sy- 
all the fuccefs he could have wifned, and greatly ftrengthened *^ a ^ cal- 
his party. There were at that time a great many Syracufan 1*1™ * ' 
exiles difperfed up and down Sicily, whom the faction of 
the nobility had banimed, at different times and under 
various pretences. Thefe Dionyfius looked upon as the 
moft proper tools for the execution of his defigns ; for he 
did not doubt but their gratitude towards him, and their 
hatred againft thofe who had occasioned their misfortunes, 
would unalterably attach them to his party and intereft.. 
Wherefore in one of the affemblies, that were then fre- 
quently held to deliberate on the Rate of affairs, he applied 
with his ufual addrefs to the people in behalf of the exiles. 
A decree had paued for the raifing a numerous body of 
troops to oppofe the pi-ogrefs of the ; Carthaginians, and the 
people were very uneafy on account of the expence which 
the new levies would amount to. Dionyfius took advan- 
tage of this favourable conjuncture : and difpofition of the 
people. He reprefented, that it was abfurd and impolitic 
to bring troops from Italy and Peloponnefus at a vaft 
charge, when they might be fupplied with excellent forces, 
without being at any expence at all ; that if they recalled 
their own countrymen, who were difperfed all over Sicily, 
they would by that kindnefs. oblige them to facrifice willingly 
their lives in defence of thofe who reftored them to their 
former condition, &c. His fpeech had fuch an effeft on 
the people, that a decree was immediately paffed in favour 
of the exiles. Many plainly perceived what he had in view, 
but none durft contradict him, knowing that he had 
gained fuch an afcendant over the people, . that their oppofi- 
tion would not only prove ineffectual, but incenfe the mul- 
titude againft them, and raife the reputation of Dionyfius, 
to whom alone the exiles would be indebted for their return. 

The 
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The decree was no fooner publiftied* but the exiles flocked 
from all parts to Syr'aCufe r ; 
Gains the Itt the mean time^ the inhabitants of Gela, falling out a- 
ftidiwy. mong themfelves, implored the protection of Syracufe, lefl: 
the common enemy mould take advantage of their difagree- 
merit* arid by the affiflance of one party poffefs themfelves 
of the city. Dionyfius immediately marched thither with 
two thoufand foot and four hundred horfe* and finding the 
city in an Uproar occafioned by the unjuft pretenfions of thef 
nobility over the people, he fided with the latter, and caufed 
thofe to be put t6 death, whom the people condemned iri 
their aflembiy. Their eftates he ecJnfifcated ahd fold, and 
With the money arifing from the fale paid the fbldiers, who 
Were there in garifon under Dexippus* their arrears, diftri- 
buting the overplus among the troops that Came with him 
from Syracufe. At the fame time he aflured them all, that 
their pay mould be doubled, which gained him the hearts 
of the foldiery. The Geleans treated him with the higheft 
marks of diftin&ion* and even fent embanadors to Syracufe 
to return their thanks for the important ferviee that city 
had done them in fending thither Dionyfius. 

During his ftay at Gela* he endeavoured to gain over 
to his views Dexippus ; but not being able to perfuade the 1 
Lacedaeihonian to come into his meafures, he marched back 
to Syracufe with all his forces, promifing to return foori 
with a more numerous army* He arrived at Syracufe juft 
as the people were coming out of the theatre* who throng- 
ing about him enquired what news he brought concerning 
the Carthaginians. He anfwered with a fad and dejected 
air, that the city had not fo much caufe to be afraid of 
them, as of her own officers and magiftrates* who, inftead 
of making the neceflary preparations againft the approach 
of fo formidable an enemy, lulled the people afleep with 
trivial amufements and idle (hews* and fuffered the troops 
to want neceffaries, converting their pay to their private 
ufes ; that he had long fufpe&ed, but now faw plainly* 
what they aimed at ; that Imilcar had fent an officer to 
him under pretence of redeeming fome captives, but iri 
truth to perfuade him not to pry too narrowly into thg 
conduct of 'his collegues, and if' he would not enter into 
their meafures, at leaft not to obftruct them ; that he was 
come determined to lay down his commilEonj that he 

might 
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pught leave no room for injurious fufpicions of his acting Ifi 
concert with traitors, who bafely fold their country. 

Tms.fpeech being divulged about the city and among Made gerS 
fehe troops, the very next day an aflembly was convened, raliffiiiioi 
When Dionyfius renewed his complaints againft the generals^ 
and was heard with Univerfal applaufei At length fome in 
the aflembly cried out, that it was rieceflary to appoint 
him generaiiflimo, and that the thing ought not to be pu£ 
bfF till the enemy Was battering the walls ; that the great- 
hefs of the war required fuch a commander; and that Gelort 
was chofen generaiiflimo on the like ofccafionj and defeated 
the Carthaginian army Confiding of three hundred thoufand 
men. As for the traitors; their caufe might be referred td 
another day, but the prefent affair Would admit of n6 
delay. Nor was ft deferred in effect, for the people, who$ 
as the hiftorian obferves, are always apt to clofe with the 
worfl: advice, elected that inftartt Dionyfius comrriahder ill 
chief, with an abfolute arid unbounded £ower; 

All things fucceedihg thus according to hi§ wim, hep f ocutel^ 
caufed a decree to be faffed, ordering^ that for the future 
the foldiers pay mould be doubled, alledgirig, that they 
would be thereby encouraged to fight more chearfully in de* 
fence of their country. When the aflembly broke up,; 
the Syracufans upon fecortd thoughts began to repent of what 
they had done, being feilfible, they had acted imprudently 
in putting the whole power into the hands of one man^ 
which was in effect giving themfelves a matter, who mighty 
if he pleafed, lord it over them without control!. Dio^ 
hyfius therefore, to prevent the change of the people's minds^ 
began to contrive how he might procure a guard for hid 
perfon ; if he could but gain this point, . he concluded he 
might eafily ufiirp the fovereignty. W*ith this view he 7 
commanded all, that.were able to bear arms, and under 
forty years of age^ to march with thirty days provifions td 
the city of Leontini, which belonged to the Syracufans, 
and was full of foreigners and exiles, peffons' very fit for 
the execution of hisdefigri; He encamped the firft night 
on the plains of Leontini where he caufed a great noifs 
and clamour to be made in the dead of the night by his fer* 
vants and attendants* as if his enemies had attempted td 
afiaflinate him in his terit. lit this alarrri he fled to the caftle 
of Leontini, where he pafled the reft of the night, after 
having caufed a great many fires to be lighted, and drawri 
off with him fuch of the troops as he moil confided in. 

P % At 
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At break of day he acquainted the people of Leontini with 
the danger he pretended to be in, and feigning to be ftill 
under great apprehenfion, he demanded leave to chufe him- 
felf a guard of fix hundred men for the fecurity of his per- 
fon. His demand feemed very reasonable, , and was accord- 
ingly complied with. He chofe out a thoufand men for his 
guard upon the fpot, armed them completely, and encou- 
raged them with great promifes. He alfo attached the mer- 
cenaries to his intereft in a peculiar manner, by addreffing 
them with great freedom and affability. He then made fe- 
veral alterations and removals in the troops, giving com- 
miflions to fuch as he could rely upon, and turning out thofe 
whom he diftrufted, Among the latter was Dexippus the 
Lacedaemonian, whom he fent back into Greece, not doubt- 
ing but the Syracufans would chufe him for their general, 
if they mould attempt the recovery of their liberty , for 
he was an officer of great experience, and could not by any 
offers be prevailed upon to fall in with Dionyfius. At the 
fame time he fent orders to thegarifon of Gela to join him, 
and affembled from ail quarters fugitives, exiles, debtors, 
^"^and 6 and crii ™nals 9 . . 

dedaieshim-.. With this train he returned to Syracufe, which trem- 
felf king of bled at his approach. But the people were no longer in a 
^ e r a a r cu ^' the condition to oppofe his defigns, or difpute his authority; 
flood 2600. the city being full of mercenaries, who were in arms, 
Before chriit and the Carthaginians with a mighty army on the fron- 
tiers. The firft thing he did after his return to Syracufe 
was to poiFefs himfelf of the citadel, where the arms and 
provifions were lodged ; which he no fooner faw himfelf 
mafter of than, bidding defiance to his oppofers, he pub- 
licly declared himfelf king of Syracufe, in the twenty-fifth 
year of his age. To ftrer.gthen himfelf the more in the 
tyranny^ he married the daughter of Hermocrates, whofe 
family was the mou powerful of Syracufe, and gave his 
own filter in marriage to Polyxenes, brother-in-law to Her- 
mocr&ies. Afterwards he called an affembly, in which he 
caufed Daphn -ls and Demarchus, who had been the moft 
active in oppofmg him, to be condemned. Thus Dionyfius, 
from a fim pie notary, .is Diodorus informs us, raifed him- 
felf to the fovereiyity of the greater!: and moft opulent 
city of Sicily 

In 
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In the mean time, the Carthaginians, under the conv Gela befieged 
mand of Imilcar, having on the return of the fpring razed th^f^* - 
the city of Agrigentum, marched with all their forces againft 
Gela, and fitting down before that place, fortified their camp 
with a deep ditch and a wall, not doubting, but Dionyfius 
would come to the relief of the befieged with a powerful 
army. The Geleans in the beginning of the fiege were for 
fending their wives and children , to fome place of fafety ; 
but not one of them could be prevailed upon to retire, they 
all protefting that they would undergo the fame fate as 
their hufbands and parents. This refolution encouraged , 
the Geleans. to exert themfelves in the defence of perfons j 
fo dear to them, and to whom they Were fo dear. They 
made feveral fallies, and cut great numbers of the enemy 
in pieces. No fooner was a breach opened in the wall, but 
the inhabitants repaired it, being indefatigable night and day 
on the ramparts, where their wives and children chearfully 
fhared with them the labour and danger. Thus they held 
out a long time, though their city was very indifferently 
fortified, againft an army of above three hundred thoufand 
men, without receiving any aid from their allies. At length 
Dionyfius advanced to their relief at the head of fifty thou- 
fand foot and a thoufand horfe ; but, after fome unfuccefs-. 
ful attempts, not caring to put all to the iiTue of a battle, 
he perfuaded the inhabitants to abandon their country, as the 
only means to fave their lives, and covered their retreat with 
the forces he. had brought to relieve, the place. The Car- 
thaginians immediately entered the city, and either put. to 
the fword or crucified all thofe they found in it. From Gela 
they advanced to Camariria, whither, the Geleans had re- 
tired ; and Dionyfius being informed of their march, obliged 
the Camarineans likewife to remove from their native city, 
and withdrew with their wives and children to Syracufe. 
The moving fight of aged perfons, matrons, and tender in*- 
fants, hurried on beyond their ftrength from two feverai 
cities in one and the fame country, and ftript of all their 
wealth and poflelftons, raifed companion in the breafts of Di- 
onyfius's foldiers, and incenfed them againft the tyrant. 
They fufpeaed him to acT: in concert with the Carthagi- The Syracu- 
nians ; the more becaufe they did not offer to purfue him, and 
none of his mercenaries had been killed in the attacks he IQny 
made on the enemy's camp before Gela. The Italians 
therefore left his camp in a body, and marched homewards 
through the heart of the country. The Syracufan cavalry, 
after having attempted to kill him. on the march, clapc 
P 3 fpura 
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fpurs to their horfes, and rode full gallop to Sjyracufe, where, 
they entered the citadel without oppofition, the guards be- 
ing quite, ignorant of what had happened at Gela and Ca- 
marina. Upon their arrival they forced his palace, ran^ 
facked his treafures, carried off all his rich furniture, and 
abufed his wife fo cruelly, that through grief and fhame 
flje poifoned herfelf. In the mean time, Dionyfius, fufpedt- 
ijig their defign, followed them with all poffible expedition, 
and, having marched fifty mi|es without ever halting, arrived 
at midnight with an hundred fyorfe and five hundred foot at 
the gate of Acradina, which he found fliut againft him. 
!pepofiefles He immediately eaufed the gate to be burnt down, and 
th^pity.^ j 1 ^"? tnus 0 P er * e 4 hinifelf a way intq the city, he cut 
* ' jn pieces a body of the mod wealthy and noble citizens^ 
yrho, without waiting for the people., had haftened t6 the de^ 
fence of the gate. Being now matter of the city, he 
fcoured the ftreets, putting all thofe to the fword that came 
jn his way, and even entering the houfes of fuch as he took 
to be his eneftiies, and cutting them off with their whole 
families. Next morning at break of day the whole 
body of his troops arrived ; but the unhappy fugitives from 
Gela and Camarina^ incenfed againft the tyrant, retired to 
I^eoiitini. 

Apeacebe* In the mean time, a plague breaking out in the Cartha- 
tween the glnian camp, Imilcar, not finding himfelf in a condition tq 
Carthagim- carr „ Qn ^ wa f ent a ^ crz \^ t0 g' vracu f e t o offer terms of 

an s ana Uip- ■ J • . < , TT . ■- rt . ' 

syfius^ peace to the conquered. His unexpected arrival was very 

acceptable to Dionyiius,, and peace was immediately ftruck 
upon the following terms : That the Carthaginians, befides 
their antient acquifitions in Sicily, fhould ftill poffefs the 
countries of the Sicani, and the difmantled cities of Selinus, 
Agrigentum, and Himera with their territories ; that the 
Gelcans and Camarineans fliould be fuffered to return to 
their refpe&ive countries and live there, paying an annual 
tfibute to the Carthaginians ; that the Leontines, Meffe- 
nians, and all the other inhabitants of Sicily mould live ac- 
cording to thejr own laws, and enjoy their liberties, except 
fbe Syracufans, who fliould continue fubject to Dionyfiusi: 
Thefe articles being agreed to by both parties, Imilcar em- 
barked his troopsj and fet fail for Carthage, after having 
loft a^ave the half of his army by the plague, which after- 
wards 'made a dreadful havoc£ in Africa \ " ' ; : 
'-• • • • - '■ - - • ■ • : ■ ' ' Piqnysiu^ 
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Dionyfius, forefeejng that the Syracufaps, would not fail 
to take advantage of the peace with the Carthaginians to 
attempt the recovery of their liberty, neglected nothing on 
his fide in fupport of his power. He fortified the iflandy 
which was very ftrong by nature, and divided it from the 
reft of the city with a thick wall, which was at due diftances 
flanked with ftrong towers. He built likewife at a vaft 
expence a caftle, which commanded the city, to ferve? 
him for a retreat in cafe of any (udden commotion. 
As to the lands, hechofe the moft fertile for himfelf and hiss 
friends, the reft he equally diftributed among the citizens, 
including in that number the {laves, whom he made free^ 
and called Neopolites, or new citizens. In the fame man- 
ner he divided the houfes, except thofe in the ifland, which . 
he beftowed on his mercenaries, and fuch friends as he could 
confide: in vr . 

Having taken thefe precautions for his own fecurity, and The Syracu- 
thinking his authority fufficiently eftablifhed, he began to fans 
think of extending his dominions, and fubje&ing feveral 
free ftates of Sicily, which had fided with the Carthagmi 7 
ans. He marched firft againft the city of fierbelTus j bu| 
while he was employed in the fiege of that place, the Sy- 
racufans, who had been lifted for that' expedition, feeing 
fheir fwords reftored to them, thought it their duty to emr 
ploy them in the recovery of their liberty. One of the ty- 
rant's officers, endeavouring to prevent their meeting toget 
iher in private cabals, was killed on the fpot ? and his death 
ferved as a fignaj for the reft to take up arms and join the 
common eaufe. They fent immediately to iEtna for the 
jiorfe, for {hey had retired thither, a^nd pqffefTe.4 t&emfelves 
pf that caftle when Dionyfius firft ufurped tjie fovereign? 
ty. Dionyfius atarmed at thefe commotions brofce up the 
fiege, and haftening to Syracufe made himfelf mafter of 
that city, before the news of the revolt in the army had 
reached it. The revolters being joined by the cavalry from 
.#£tna, followed him clofe, and encamping on Epipolae, 
put off al} communication with the country, At the fame dionyfius 
tiirje they difpatched meflengers to Rhegium, and Meflina, ^ e ^j|? 
foliciting their aid by fea for the recovery of their liherty. 
The meflengers were kindly received in bothplaces,and four-? 
fcore gallics well-manned fent with all poflibje expedition tq 
" * fupport 
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fupport fo good a caufe. Being thus reinforced, they pro- 
mifed by the common crier, a great reward to any one 
that fliould kill the tyrant, and the freedom of the city to 
all foreigners, who mould abandon him and come over to 
them. A great number of Dionyfius's mercenaries allured 
by thefe promifes forfook him, and were immediately 
made free of Syracufe, and befides rewarded with large 
fums, which fo encouraged them, that in a few days the 
tyrant faw himfelf quite abandoned by thofe in whom he 
chiefly confided. And now the Syracufans, having pre- 
pared engines for the battering down of the wall, with re- 
peated aflaults fo haraffed thofe few that frill kept with the 
tyrant, that they were foon reduced to the utmofr extremi- 
And reduced i Y* ^ n tn * s defperate condition Dionyfius afTembjed his 
to great friends, to confult with them rather by what kind of death 
ftraits. he mould put an end to his career, than by what means 
he might fave his life' or maintain the fovereignty. They 
were divided in their opinions. Heloris advifed him to lay 
violent hands on himfelf before he was forced to refign the 
fovereign power, telling him, that the royal title would be 
the greateft ornament of his fepulchre. Polyxenus would 
have him attempt to break through the enemy's camp, 
on the fwilteft horfe he had, and retiring to thofe places, 
which were fubjecl: to the Carthaginians, implore the.af- 
fiftance of the Campanians, whom Imilcar had left to de- 
fend his conquefts in Sicily. But Philiftus the hiftorian 
oppofed this advice, telling Dionyfius, that he, ought not 
to fly from the crown, but hold it to the laft gafp with 
both his hands. Dionyfius clofed with that advice, and 
refolved to part with his life, rather than , with: the power 
he had acquired. However, to gain time, he fent de- 
puties to the Syracufans, demanding permiflion to depart 
the city with his friends, and adherents, which .was granted 
and five fhips were allowed him to tranfport his men and 
efFe&s. In the mean time, he fent privately difpatches to 
the Campanians, who garifoned the places in the pofleffion 
of the Carthaginians, with great offers, if they would haften 
to his relief x . 

The Syracufans, believing they had now got the bet- 
ter of the tyrant, and trusting to the treaty, difarmed 
part of their troops, and fuffered the others to rove about 
in the fields, as if there were nothing further to be feared. 
In £he mean time, the Campanians, encouraged by Dio- 
nyfius's 

* Idem, 1. 14, c. 3. 
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nyfius's generous promifes, arrived unexpectedly at Syra- 
cufe, and, having killed all who oppofed them, broke 
through into the port, where he was (hut up. At the fame 
time three hundred mercenaries more, came to his aflift- 
ance. The face' ;of affairs . was then entirety .altered ; and 
Dionyfius, taking advantage of the. confternation and dif- 
fraction that reigned in the enemy's camp, made a vigo- 
rous fally, and drove them as far ;as that part of the city, 
which was called Heapolis., The flaughter was not great,. 
Dionyfius, to ingratiate himfelf with the Syracufans, having 
given orders to fpare thofe that fled. With; the fame view 
he caufedthe dead to be buried, which had fo good an 
effecl: on the minds of the fimple populace, that above, 
feven thoufand of them joined him. But the Syracufan 
cavalry could not by any offers, be prevailed ,• upon to fide 
with him ; wherefore feeing all loft they retired anew to 
their ftrong caftle of iEtna, waiting there for another op-, 
portunity of pulling down the tyrant. Dionyfius fern fre- 
quent meffages to them, exhorting -them to ky .afide their- 
animofities, and return to their country ; but the only an^- 
fwer they returned was, that they had rather live free, m 
exile, than in their own country fubjedt to . a. tyrant. All 
the reft returned home, and' again acknowledged Dionyfius 
for their fovereign, who treated them for fome time with 
great kindnefs and humanity. When all things were again 
quiet, he difcharged the Gampanians with great rewards, 
not daring to truft their fickle and unconftant humour. 
Thefe arriving at the city of Entella prevailed with the ci- 
tizens to receive them within their walls ; which favour 
they requited by murdering in the night all the townfmen, 
and poffeffing themfelves of the city, they married the wives 
of the deceafed, and- maintained themfelves for many years in 
poffeffion of the place. • 

Dion.ysius being now convinced by experience, thatHe difarms 
he could not by any means truft the Syracufans, refolved to the Syracu- 
difarm them all, and becaufe that, if done with open vio- fans * 
lence, might occafion great commotions,- he waited till 
molt part of the inhabitants had left, the city, and were 
employed abroad in gathering in their harveft. He then 
fearched narrowly every houfe, and feized on all the arms 
he could find. Afterwards he enclofed the citadel with an- 
other wall, fitted out a powerful fleet, hired a great many 
foreigners, and took all poffible meafures to fecure himfelf, 
againft the attemps of the Syracufans. . 

Having 
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Having fufficiently provided for his fafety at home, 
he began to extend his conquefts abroad, not only with ? 
view of enlarging his dominions, and encreafing his reve- 
nues, but iri order to divert his fubje&s from the fenfe of 
the evils attending flavery by employing them in military 
expeditions, to which the hopes of riches and plunder would 
ftir them up. Having therefore muftered his troops, he 
took the field, and in the very jirft campaign poffeffed tiim- 
felf of Naxos, Gatana, Leontini, iEtna, Enna, and other 
cities. Some of them he treated with greit clemency, to 
gain the efteem and affeclion of the people, others, he plun-r 
dered, and fold the inhabitants for flaves, to ftrike terror 
into the country. 

These conquefts alarmed the neighbouring cities* that 
faw themfelves threatened with the fame danger. Rhegium, 
jituate on the oppofite coaft of the ftrait which divides Sicily 
from Italy, taking umbrage at the great naval preparations 
carried on at Syracufe, entered into an alliance withMefTana, 
on the Sicilian fide of theftrait,and,havingraifedaconfiderabl€? 
army,fent a meffenger totheSyrapufans^acquaiming them,that 
if they were defirous of making off the yoke they groaned 
under, they fcould be affifted with a numerous fleet and 
powerful army. The Syracufans readily promifed to per- 
form their part ; but while the joint forces of MefTana and 
Rhegium were upon the point of marching againft the] 
tyrant, difputes arifing among the troops and officers of the 
two armies, the enterprize was dropped, and the mighty 
preparations for war ended in a treaty of peace and alliance 
between Dionyfius and the two cities. 
Prepares to DioNYsiys had concluded the late peace with thcs 
make war Carthaginians, with no other view, but to gain time to 
Sad^ngV eftabliftl his authority : He therefore no fooner faw hirnr 
felf firmly feated on the throne, but he began to make thq 
neceflary preparations for renewing the war, defigning no- 
thing lefs than to drive them quite out of Sicily. As hq 
\vas very fenfible how formidable the power of the Cartha- 
ginians was at that time, he made preparations fuitable to 
the undertaking he was going upon. His firft care was to 
bring to Syracufe, from all parts of Sicily, Greece, and 
Italy, grea,t numbers of workmen, whorn he employed irt 
fogging all forts of arms. Not only the porches of the 
temples, but the fchools, walks, piazzas about the forum 2 
and every public place, nay even private hotifes were filled 
With workmen, Tjjje great wages, which Dionyfius. pai(? 
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them, induced the beft artificers in every profeffton to quit 
their own country, and flock to Syracufe. Dionyfius him- 
felf was continually among them, encouraging them with 
great rewards to difpatch the work in hand.Such as diftinguim- 
ed themfelves by their ingenuity or application, were fure to 
receive fome particular marks of his favour. He even in-r 
vited them to dine with him, and took pleafure in enters 
taining then* with all the freedom and kindnefs of ^ 
Friend. The artificers thus encouraged were indefatigable,' 
ftriving to outvie one another ; infomuch, that in a fliort 
time an hundred and forty thoufand complete fuits of ar- 
mour were finimed. He then applied himfelf entirely to 
j:he fitting out of a fleet, capable of difputing with the 
Carthaginians the foverejgnty of the fea. 7"he timber for 
building his galjies he brought at "a great expence from 
Italy, where ifwas drawn oh carriages to the fea-fide, and 
then mipped for Syracufe. Having provided the neceflary 
pateriajs, he employed fuch a vaft number of workmen, 
jthat a fleet of two hundred fail was foon ready to put to 
fea ; to thefe he added an hundred and ten old gallies, which 
hd caufec} to be made as feryiceable as the new ones. The 
preparations he made both by fea and land were fo great 
and experifive, that one would have taken them, as our au- 
thor obferves, to have been the utmoft effort of the whole 
ifland. The fleet was manned with an equal number of 
citizens and foreigners. Syracufe, and the cities in its de- 
pendence, fuppliedj him with great part of his land-forces : 
jmany came from Italy and Greece, the great pay he of- 
fered inducing them to flock over in crouds and lift in his 
fervice. Being fenfible of what importance it is for a gene- 
ral to gain the afFeclion of his troops, he applied himfelf in 
a particular manner to oblige all, efpecially the Syracufans. 
With this view he entirely changed his behaviour for fome 
time ; kindnefs, civility, a difpofition to do good, and an 
infinuating condefcenfion, took place of that imperious air 
and inhuman temper, which had rendered him fo odi- 
ous, ; ' 

Diqnysius, feeing his great preparations now complete, 
and the army in a condition to take the field, affembled* 
fhe^ Syracufans, and acquainted them with his defign, 
which was, he faid, to make war upon the moft impla- 
pbje enemy . the Greeks had 5 he reprefented to them, 
in a pathetic fpeech, the many calamities which the Car- 
thaginians had brought upon Sicily-, adding that the plague, 
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which had lately wafted Carthage, offered them a fair op- 
portunity of being revenged on them, for the inhu- 
man cruelties they had praelifed on their countrymen. 
Tfye afiembly readily concurred in his opinion \ the an- 
tient hatred they bore the Carthaginians, their rage a- 
gainft them for having brought their city under the 
power of a tyrant, and the hopes they entertained of 
finding fome opportunity of recovering their, former liberty, 
united them in their fufFrages, and war was unanimoufly 
refolved on. Upon the breaking up of the afTembly, Di- 
onyfms granted leave to the people to feize on all the 
goods and eflates of the Carthaginians, who, upon the faith 
of treaties, had fettled at Syracufe, and there carried on a 
confiderable trade y. . 
Dionyfius Dionysius, finding the Syracufans no lefs defirous of 
fatT the" fehe war than himfelC difpatched an herald to. Carthage, 
Garthagini- with a letter to the fenate and people, notifying to them, 
ans. that if they did not forthwith withdraw their garifons 
from all the Greek cities in Sicily, the people of Syracufe 
would treat them as enemies. This letter, being read firft 
in the fenate, and afterwards in the aflembly of the people, 
occafioned a general alarm at Carthage, which the- plague 
had reduced to a miferable condition. However, they 
were not difmayed, but fent officers into all parts with 
confiderable funis to raife troops with the utmoft dili- 
gence, and appointed Imilcar commander in chief of their 
forces. 

Dionysius on his fide loft no time ; without waiting 
for the anfwer of the Carthaginians he took the field, and 
his army was daily increafed by the arrival of new troops, 
which, out of hatred to the Carthaginians, flocked to him 
from all parts : It amounted to fourfcore thoufand foot and 
three thoufand horfe. The fleet cor?fifted of two hundred 
long gallies, and five hundred tranfpor fc s, laden with war- 
Motya be- fi^ e engines and all forts of provifions.. Re* opened the 
fieged. campaign with the fiege of Motya, where the Carrhagi- 
nians kept all their ftores and provifioa'.., This city ftood 
near mount Eryx, in a fmall ifland about a mile from the 
more, to w 7 hich it was joined by a fmall neck of land : this 
the befieged immediately cut off to prevent the approaches 
of the enemy on that fide. Dicnyfius after having taken 
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a view of the place with his engineers commanded the 
canal between the city and the more to be filled up with 
rubbtfh, and his gallies to anchor at the mouth of the har- 
bour. Having given thefe orders he left his brother Lep- 
tines, commander in chief of the fleet, to carry on the fiege, 
while he with his land forces went to reduce the cities in 
alliance with the Carthaginians, which, terrified at the ap- 
proach of fo great an army, all fubmitted, except five, viz. 
Ancyra, Soko, Egefta, Panormus, and Entella. The two 
laft he befieged, but not being able to reduce them in fo . 
fhort a time as he expected, he returned with his whole 
army to Motya, not doubting, but all other places would 
furrender affoon as they faw him mafter of this z . 

I n the mean time, Imilcar, who was bufy in raifing men 
and making other preparations for the war in Sicily, or- 
dered his admiral to fet fail from Carthage with ten gallies, 
and making {trait to Syracufe, to deftroy all the vefTels he 
ihould find in that harbour. What he propofed by this was 
to divide the enemy's forces, and oblige Dionyfius to fend 
part of his fleet to the defence of Syracufe. The admiral, 
purfuant to his orders, entered the harbour in the night, 
and having funk moft of the mips he found there, failed 
back to Carthage without the lofs of a fingle man. 

Dionysius, cn his return to Motya, having fet more 
hands, at work, fpeedily filled up the canal with heaps of 
ftont and rubbim, fo that he could make his approaches 
as on the dry land. He then brought forward his engines, 
battered the place with his rams, advanced to the walls 
towers fix {lories high rolled upon wheels, and from thence 
galled the befieged with continual vollies of arrows and 
ftones difcharged from his catapults, an engine at that time 
of late invention. The place was attacked and defended 
with the utmoft vigor. After the aggreflbrs had opened And taken, 
feveral breaches in the walls, and entered the city fword 
in hand, the befieged {till perfifted in defending the narrow 
ftreets and paflages with incredible valour, fo that they 
were drove from ftreet to ftreet, till, being quite tired out and 
overpowered with numbers, they were all cut in pieces. 
The foldiers, enraged at fo obftinate a defence, put all to 
the fword without diftinclion of fex or age, thofe only ex- , 
cepted, who took fanctuary in the temples. The city was 

given 
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given Cip to be plundered, Dionyfius being glad to have 
jfuch an opportunity of gaining the affection of the troopS 
by the allurement of gain and booty. He rewarded 
bne Archylus, who fifft mounted the wall, with an hun- 
dred minas, and all the reft in proportion to their hlerit. 
Such of the Motyans as were left alive he fold for flaves^ 
but commanded Diamenesj arid all the Greeks who had 
joined the Carthaginians, to be crucified. Having thus re- 
duced the ftrongeft city in Sicily fubjecl: to Carthage, and 
. placed a numerous gariion in it, under the command of one 
Bito a Syracufan, and ordered Leptines with an hundred 
and twenty gallies to watch the Carthaginians at fea* Ham- 
mer now drawing to an end, he returned With his army to 
Syracufe. 

fcreat prepa- In the mean time, the Carthaginiaris, having certain in- 
mionsofthetelligence of the ftrfength of Dionyfius, refolved to furpafs 
S^glinft ^ m m numbers both of men and mips ; and accordingly* 
dionyfius. having made an extraordinary effort^ they raifed an army of 
three hundred thoufand foot and four thoufand horfe; Theif 
fleet, under the command of Mago, confifted of four hun- 
dred gallies* and upwards of fix hundred mips of burderi 
laden with provifions and engines of war. The troops being 
imbarked, and the fleet ready to fet fail, Tmilcar delivered 
his orders to the commanders of the fleet fealed up, en- 
joining them not to open them till they were out at fea^ 
and then to obferve them with all ftrietnefs: This precau- 
tion he took (and it is the hrft time we find it , ufed) to 
prevent fpies from informing the enemy of his defigns* 
The orders were, that they {hould make ftrait to Panormus* 
which was appointed the place of the general rendezvous* 
and thither they fleered their courfe with a fair wind. 
But the tranfports, having outfailed the gallies, were at- 
tacked off the coaft of Pariormus by Leptines^ who funk 
fifty of them, in which five thoufand men and two hun- 
dred chariots were loft ; the reft tacking about had the 
imiicar, good luck to efcape. Aflbon as the gallies appeared Lep- 
ticil"' 5 takes ^ nes retirec ^ an ^ ^ m ^ car ? having landed his troops, marched 
Eryxand " dire&ly againft the enemy, commanding the fleet to fail 
Motya along the coaft near the army. On his march he took 
Eryx by treachery, and haftening to Motya, reduced 
that important place, before Dionyfius, who was then 
befieging Egefta, could fend any forces to its relief. The 
fiyracufans and their confederates were for venturing 

a battle 
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a battle^ but Dionyfius thought it more advifeable to retire 
to Syracufe, and abandon all the open country to the 
mercy of the Carthaginians, who, fluftied with their fuc~ 
cefs, marched ftrait to Meflana. Imilcar was defirous to 
poflefs himfelf of that city on account of its fituation ; 
for being once rriafter of it, he could eafily intercept all 
fuccoiirs fent to the enemy either from Italy or Greece } 
and belides, the havert was capable of receiving his whole 
fleet, which confifted of five hundred fail and upwards. 
When the inhabitants heard of the approach of the enemy* 
they could not agree among themfelves about the mea Cures 
to be taken on that occafiom Some, alarmed at the great 
flxength of the Carthaginians, and feeing themfelves de- 
ferted by their confederates, were for fubmlting to the 
enemy ; others were refolved to hold out to the laft^ 
and chearfully facriftce their lives in the defence of their 
liberties. They were encouraged to this- refolution by art 
antient prophecy^ whereby it was foretold, that the Car- 
thaginians mould be one day carriers of water in that city; 
This they interpreted as if the Carthaginians mould be 
flaves in Meflana* and therefore, having fent away their 
wives arid Children with all their treafures to the rieigh^ 
bourihg . cities, they began to make the neceflary pre- 
parations. Butj in the mean time, the Carthaginian fleet J^Jj" a t1l ^ 
having, by the favour of a ftrong gale, entered the har- Ganhagini-* 
hour, and with a great number of engines battered downans. 
the walls on that fide, the inhabitants haftened in crouds 
to defend the breaches, leaving the other parts of the wall 
tjuite unguarded. Imilcar took advantage of this confu- 
fion, and attacking the city on the land fide entered it with- 
out oppofition. All thofe, who were on the ramparts, 
died valiantly on the fpot ; the others either fled to the 
neighbouring cities, or threw themfelves into the fea, and 
made their efcape to the oppolite fhore of Italy. Imilcar 
entering Meflana with his whole army, and confidering 
that it was too far diftant from the cities held by the Car- 
thaginians, ordered his foldiers to raize it to the ground,^ ™^ t# 
and his orders were executed with fuch feverity, that there sr0Jn * 
was not one houfe left {landing in the whole city ; nay, our 
hiftorian tells, that, after the departure of the Carthaginians, 
it was hard to tell where Meflana had flood, the very 
rubbifh being carried away and thrown into the fea, which 
difcovered the implacable hatred Imilcar bore to the Greeks, 
The fame of thefe fuccefles being fpread over all the 
ifland j moft of the' inhabitants^ who hated Dionyfius in their 
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hearts, and had only been reconciled to him in appearance 
and out of fear, took this opportunity to quit his party and 
join the Carthaginians. He raifed new forces, and giving 
the flaves their liberty, manned with them threefcore gallies. 
His whole army amounted to thirty thoufand foot and three 
thoufand horfe, and his fleet to an hundred and eighty gallies. 
W ith thefe he took the field,and removed about twenty miles 
from Syracufe. Imilcar upon advice of his march advanced 
to meet him, his land army being attended by the fleet, 
which kept near the coaft. When the Carthaginians 
arrived at Naxos, they could not continue any longer 
their march by the fea-fide, but were obliged to take a 
long compafs round mount iEtna, which by a violent erup- 
tion had covered all the neighbouring country with burning 
allies. Imilcar therefore ordered Mago to fail to Catana, 
and there wait, till he, marching through the heart of 
the country, mould rejoin him with the land forces. Dio- 
nyfius, apprifed of this, haftened with all fpeed to Catana 
with a defign to attack Mago, before Imilcar's army came 
up ; he hoped that his land-forces drawn up on the more 
would greatly encourage his own mariners and difcourage 
the enemy's : befides, if his fleet were worfted, both 

A fi lit at an< * men ^ a P^ 3Ce °^ kfety to ret i re t0 « 

fea between Having therefore drawn up his land-forces on the more, 
Mago and he fent out Leptines with the whole fleet againft the enemy, 
Leptines. commanding him to engage in clofe order, and not to break 
his line upon any account whatfoever. The Carthaginians, 
feeing the Greek troops drawn up on the more, and the 
navy advancing in good order againft them, were ftruck 
with terror, and began to make to the more with a defign to 
fave themfelves over land and join Imilcar ; but recollecting 
that this was equally, if not more, dangerous, they re- 
folved to try their fortune by fea ; and accordingly drawing 
themfelves up in a line, they waited for the enemy, Lep- 
tines inconflderately advancing with thirty of his beft gallies, 
contrary to the exprefs command of Dionyfius, funk feveral 
of the enemy's mips, but was himfelf furrcunded, and, after 
having fought for fome hours hand to hand with the enemy 

felted" d6 " aS ^ m a battle 011 land ' was 0D % ed t0 fl y« %kt °"f 

the admiral dimeartened the Syracu fans, and gave the enemy 
frem courage ; the former fled to the more where their land- 
forces were drawn up, but were clofcly purfued bv the 
Carthaginians. Many abandoning their mips threw them- 
felves into the fea, hoping to fave their lives' by iwimmmg 

to 
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to the more ; but the Carthaginian tranfports, which 
lay near, the more, having manned their boats, made 
a dreadful havock of thofe unhappy men, when they 
were not in a condition to make any refiftance. The 
land-army faw them perifh, without being able to give 
them the leaft relief. In this engagement above an hun- 
dred of the Syracufan gallies were either funk or taken, 
and more than twenty thoufand of their men killed in the 
battle or purfuit. 

Upon this misfortune the land-forces, under the com- Dionyfias 
mand of Dionyfius, folicited their generals to lead them ^ a s rc ^J 8 cfe 
againft Imilcar, alledging, that their unexpected arrival toSyraCU * 8 * 
would ftrike terror into the enemy, and give them a fair 
opportunity of retrieving their late lofs, while the enemy's 
troops were fatigued with their long and hafty march. This 
propofal pleafed Dionyfius at firft ; but while he was pre- 
paring to march* fome of his friends remonftrating to him, 
that Mago in the mean time with his victorious fleet might 
poffefs himfelf of Syracufe, he altered his refolution, and 
haftened with his whole army to the defence of that metro^ 
polis. Many of the Sicilians, being unwilling to undergo 
the fatigues and hardfhips of a fiege, deferted, and either 
joined the enemy, or withdrew to their refpective homes a . 

Imilcar in two days march arrived at Catana, where ^ ^ ^ 
he halted fome time to refrefh his troops,; and then, ani- £egpL * 
mated with the good fuccefs that attended his arms, marched 
ftrait to Syracufe with a defign to befiegeit ; while his fleet, 
under the command of Mago, failed along the coafl, carry- 
ing great plenty of proviiions for the fubiiftance of fo nu- 
merous an army. The arrival of the enemy threw the 
city into the utmofl confternation. Above two hundred 
gallies, adorned with the fpoils of the enemy, entered in a 
kind of triumph the great haven of Syracufe, and were 
followed by a thoufand tranfports ; fo that the harbour, 
capacious as it was, could hardly contain fo great a navy,; 
The fleet had fcarce caft anchor, when the army appeared 
on the other fide, confifting of three hundred thoufand foot 
and four thoufand horfe. Imilcar took up his quarters in 
the temple of Jupiter, and the reft of the army encamped 

round 
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round it, about twelve furlongs from the city. The next 
morning the Carthaginian general, advancing with his army 
in battalia to the very walls of the city, offered the inha- 
bitants battle. But as they were not fo imprudent as to 
accept the challenge, he returned to his camp, well fatisfied 
at his having extorted from theSyracufans a tacit confeflion of 
their own weaknefs and his fuperiority. At the fame 
time he ordered an hundred of his beft gallies to enter 
the two other harbours, viz. the little port, and that of 
Trogilus, to ftrike more terror into theSyracufans, and con- 
vince them that the Carthaginians were likewife mafters at 
fea. As he met with no oppofition, he fent out parties for 
thirty days together to lay wafte the country, cutting down 
groves, and deftroying all before him. He took by affault 
the quarter of the town called Acradina, where he plundered 
the rich temples of Ceres and Proferpine. He confidered 
the city as a fure prey, which could not poflibly efcape 
him , but at the fame time forefeeing, that the fiege would 
be long and tedious, he furrounded his camp with a trench, 
and enclofed it with ftrong walls, after having de- 
moliftied for that purpofe all the tombs which ftood round 
the city, and amongft others that of Gelon and his wife 
Demarata, which was a monument of great magnificence. 
He built three forts near the fea at equal diftances from each 
other, one at Plemmyrium, another about the middle of 
the port, and the third near the temple of Jupiter, laying 
up in thefe great ftores of provifion. He fent likewife tranf- 
ports to Sardinia and Africa to bring from thence corn and 
other neceffaries. 

In the mean time, Polyxenus, whom Dionyfius had dis- 
patched into Italy and Greece with great furns of money to 
TbeSyracu- raife what forces he could, arrived with a fleet of thirty 
fans defeat *h'P s under the command of Pharacidas the Lacedaemonian. 
theCarthagi-This reinforcement came very feafonable, and fomewhat 
uans hy fea ra jf e( j the courage 0 f t } le difpirited Syracufans, who, fpying 
a large veffel laden with proviftons for the enemy, ventured 
out with five gallies and took it. As they were failing 
away with their prize, the Carthaginians gave them chafe 
with forty fail, againft which they advanced with their whole 
fleet, and engaging them took the admiral galley, and 
twenty-four more, damaged others, and purfued the reft to 
the place where their whole fleet rode, offering them battle a 
fecond time. The Carthaginians, difcouraged with this un- 
expected overthrow, kept within the harbour, though their 

fleet 
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fleet was three times mbre numerous than the enemy's who ■* 
challenged them b . 

The Syracufans, animated by this fuccefs, which could 
only be afcribed to their own valour, for both Dionyfius 
and Leptines were then abfent, began to encourage each o- 
ther to make off the fhameful yoke of fervitude, and refume 
their antient liberty. What exploits, faid they, have we 
atchieved under the conduct of the tyrant? Have we notDefignsto 
been always fhamefully overcome by the Carthaginians ?®PF fe Dip- 
But now, that we did not fight under the unlucky aufpices 
of Dionyfius, we have gained a glorious victory, and are 
returned conquerors. Why then do we not exert the fame 
courage againft a domeftic tyrant, which we have fhewn 
agajnrt a foreign enemy ? W e have again got fwords in 
our hands ; let us imploy them againfl him who has injured 
us more than the Carthaginians themfelves. While thefe 
fpeeches were wbifpered about the town, Dionyfius, who 
had been out at fea with a fmall fquadron to procure pro- 
vifions, landed at the port, and having fummoned an affem- 
bly he congratulated the Syracufans on their late victory, 
promifing in a fhort time to put an end to the war, and 
deliver them from their prefent calamities. When the 
afiemhly was ready 1 3 break up, one Theodorus, a Syracu* 
fan of great authority among the nobility, and who had 
done eminent fervices to his country, flood up and boldly 
fpoke thus : " Although Dionyfius has advanced many 
" falfhoods in his fpeech, yet what he faid in the clofe of it, 
" viz. that he would putafpeedy end to, the war, he may 
tc truly perform, if he himfelf, who has always been 
* c overcome, refigns the command, and reftoresus to liber- 
cc ty. For none of us care to venture our lives in the 

field againfl a fovereign enemy, while we know, that, 
< c notwithstanding our victory, we are to be treated like 
" flaves by a domeltic tyrant. If the Carthaginians pre- 
* c vail, by paying an annual tribute, we mall be allowed to 
* c enjoy our liberties ; but if Dionyfius mould . conquer, 
* c he would not fail to rob our temples, plunder our 
" houfes, feize our eftates, take away our lives, and 
" deprive us of all that is moft dear to us. Let us there- 
" fore get rid of the tyrant within our . walls, before we 

" attempt 
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u attempt to drive away a lefs dangerous enemy without. 
" Shall we, who have lately engaged thoufands and piit 
tc them to flight, be now afraid of one tyrant ? We have 
" arms in our hands, and againft whom can we better 
" employ them, than againft one who had reduced us to 
" fuch a deplorable condition, that we are pityed even 
" by our enemies ? If Dionyfius confents to abdicate the 
<c tyranny, and retire, let us open our gates to him and his 
<c followers. But if he refufes' to refign his ufurped au- 
" thority, let him know by experience how powerful is the 
cc love of liberty in the brcafts of brave and valiarit 
" men". 

Whe& Theodorus had ended his 1 fpeech, the Syracufans, 
xnuch perplexed in their minds, and not knowing what to 
refolve on, looked earneftly on their allies, efpecially on the 
Spartans there prefent ; when Pharacidas, who commanded 
the Lacedaemonian fleet, rofe up. Every one expected that 
a citizen of Sparta would declare in favour of liberty ; but 
they were difappointed in their hopes, for he told them, 
that he had been fent by his republic to afiift the Syracu- 
fans and Dionyfius againft the Carthaginians, and not ic 
make war upon Dionyfius 1 , or fubvert his authority. This 
unexpected anfwer put a flop to any further attempts o: 
the Syracufans > and the tyrant's mercenaries arriving ai 
the fame time, the aflembly broke up. However,- Diony- 
fius was under no fmall apprehenfion, and from 1 that time, 
left no ftone unturned to ingratiate himfelf with the people 
affecting on all occafions to treat them with great kind 
nefs and familiarity e . 

Polyxenus, who had married Thefta, Dionyfius's fifter 
declared againft him on this occafion, and not thinking, him 
felf fafe in Sicily, privately withdrew into Italy. Whei 
Dionyfius was informed of his flight, he fent for his fifter 
and bitterly reproached her for not giving hirn notice of he 
hufband's retreat, fince fhe could hot be ignorant of it 
Thefta reply'd, without exprefling the leaft fear or con 
cern. Have I appeared to be fo bad a wife to you, and fi 
mean-fpirked, as to have abandoned my hufband m hi 
flight? No, I was quite unacquainted with his defigri 
but if he had imparted it to me, I mould not have difc'o 
vered it to you, but fhared with him his dangers and mif 
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fortunes, reckoning myfelf more happy in being called the 
wife of PoJ/xenus the exile, than the lifter of Dionyfius 
the tyrant. Dionyfius, though highly incenfed againft his 
Mer, yet could not help commending the affection fhe 
{hewed for her hufband ; and the Syracufans were fo charm- 
ed with the love fhe flawed for her country on this and all 
other occalions, that after the tyranny was fuppreffed, the 
fame honours, equipage, and train, which {he had before, 
were continued to her, during her life. After her death 
the whole city attended her' funeral, which was performed 
at the expence of tjie public, with extraordinary pomp and 
fplendor d r 

But to return to the Carthaginians, their fuccefles were 
not lading. They had committed an irretrievable error in 
not attacking Syracufe upon their arrival, when the fight °^ ^c^tVa" 
a mighty fleet and a formidable army had occasioned an ^ nian arm y a 
univerfal confternation in the cky ; and now a plague, 
breaking out in their camp, prevented them from making 
any attempts towards the reduction of the place. This in- 
fection was looked upon as a punifhment inflicted upon them 
by the gods for plundering the temples, and demolrfhing the 
tombs round the city ? but was in effect occafioned by the 
unwholefome exhalations of the fens and marfhes joining 
their camp ; for the Athenians, wKo fpared both temples 
and tombs, had been, not long before^ afflicted with the 
fame calamity. The plague began among the Africans^ and 
foon fpread through the whole army. Care was taken at 
firft to inter the dead, but their numbers increafing daily, 
they were left unburied, and this, as it was then the midft 
of fummer, and the heat that year exceffive, aggravated the 
evil beyond meafure. This infection was attended with ve- 
ry uncommon fymptoms, fuch as violent dyfenteries, raging 
fevers, acute pains in all the parts of the body, &c, fome 
were even fejzed with madnefs and fury, falling upon all 
thofe that came in their way, and tearing them to pieces. 
The plague was fo violent, that in a jQiort time it fwept a- 
Way above an hundred thoufand men, all remedies proving 
unfuccefsful, by reafon of the incredible violence of the 
diftemper, and the quick difpatch it made of fuch as were 
fejzed with it. 

d Plutarch in Dion, 
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Dionysius refolved not to let flip fo favourable an op- 
portunity of attacking the enemy. Having therefore man- 
ned fourfcore gallies, he ordered Pharacidas and Leptines 
to fall upon the enemy's fleet at break of day, while he 
attacked the land-forces in the camp. With this view have- 
ing commanded his troops to be ready to march by mid- 
night, he fet out at the head of ten thoufand chofen men at 
the time appointed, and without being difcovered arrived at 
Dionyfius the enemy's camp. He then detached a ftrong body of ca- 
Cartha-inan va * r y' anc * a ^oufand of the mercenary foot, with orders to 
campand" 18111 ^ u P on tnat P art °f the camp which lay at the greateft di- 
Wns their fiance, pretending that the enemy there kept no guard. 
fceC « But his real defign was to get rid of that body of mercena- 
ries, they having in the late difturbances feemed to favour 
the faction which oppofed him. Accordingly he gave pri- 
vate inftrucTions to the officers of the horfe to retire as foon 
as the infantry was engaged j his orders were obeyed, and 
the mercenaries, being furrounded on all fides, were cutoff 
all to a man-. Upon the return of the cavalry, Dionyfius at 
the fame time attacked the camp and the forts, which the 
enemy had built near the fhore. Two of the forts were 
taken at the firft onfet, which gave the Syracufans an op- 
portunity of entering the' great haven with all their fleet, 
and falling furioufly on the enemy's gallies anchored there. 
The Carthaginians in the camp made at firft a vigorous re 
fiftance, but feeing the two forts, which .defended the har- 
bour, poflefled by the enemy, and their navy in immi- 
nent danger of being utterly dei'troyed, many of them aban- 
doning the defence of the camp, haftened to the fhore to 
the relief of their companions on board the veiTels. This 
occafioned a great confufion in the army, which Dionyfius 
taking advantage of, broke, into the camp, and made a 
dreadful havock, putting all to the fword who oppofed him. 
The furprize, terror, and even hafte they were in to put 
themfelves into apofture of defence, threw them into great- 
er confufion and diforder. They knew not on what fide 
to fend relief, all being; equally in danger. Many of their' 
vefTels were funk, others quite difabled, and a great many 
burnt and taken. The inhabitants of Syracufe, crowded 
on the walls and eminences, were eye-witnefles of tnat 
fcene of horror, and, lifting up their hands to heaven, 
thanked the tutelary gods of the city, for revenging in fo 
fignal a manner the many facrileges, which the Carthaginians 
had committed hnce their arrival in Sicily. The flaughter 
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in the camp and on board the vefTelswas great and dread-* 
■ful, and ended only when night obliged the conquerors to 
retire. Dionyfius encamped at the temple of Jupitej, near the 
enemy, with a defign to renew the fight early next morning. 
But Imilcar, taking the opportunity of this fliort refpite, Dionyfiug 
fent embafladors privately to Dionyfius, offering him three ^SagM- 
hundred talents, if he would remit the remains of his mat- ans leave to 
tered army to withdraw unmolefted. Dionyfius was un- r>etire « 
willing utterly to deftroy the Carthaginians, left the Syracu- 
fans, when free from the apprehenfion of fo formidable 
an enemy, mould feek to regain their antient liberty ; but 
on the other fide he knew,- that neither the Syracufans 
nor their confederates would fuffer him to grant the enemy- 
fuch terms. He therefore anfwered, that it was not in his 
power to permit them all to retire, but that he would al- ' * 
low Imilcar with all the citizens of Carthage to depart in 
the night upon his paying three hundred talents. This be- 
ing agreed on, Dionyfius retired with his forces into the 
city, whither Imilcar privately fent him the promifed fum, 
and then began to make the neceflary preparations for his 
departure. The Carthaginians were put on board forty 
gallies and ready to fet fail, when the Corinthians, who " • 
ferved under Dionyfius, difcovering from the noife and moti- 
on of the veflbls that Imilcar was making off, fent to ac- 
quaint the tyrant with their flight, who immediately or- 
dered fome gallies to be manned, as if he defigned to pre- 
vent their retreat. But as his orders were but flowly ex- 
ecuted, the Corinthians without his command purfued 
them, and funk feveral veffels in the rear. Dionyfius then 
marched out with his troops againft thofe^ whom Imilcar 
had left behind to the mercy of the conqueror ; but before 
his arrival the Sicilians in the Carthaginian fervice had retired 
to their refpe&ive countries ; the reft, feeing themfelves 
abandoned by the Sicilians and betrayed by the Carthagini- 
nians, at the approach of Dionyfius's army betook them- 
felves to flight ; but being clofely purfued were either cut 
in pieces, or taken prifoners ; only the Iberians kept toge- 
ther in a body, and fent a herald to capitulate with Dio- 
nyfius, who took them into his fervice. Such was the 
fate of the Carthaginians in Sicily, which mews, fays our 
hiftorian, that thofe, who are too much elated with pow- 
er and fuccefs, may foon be forced to confefs their weak- 
nefs and vanity. Thofe haughty conquerors, mafters 
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of almoft all Sicily, who looked upon Syracufe as their 
own, and entered at firft triumphant into the harbour, in- 
fultirtg the citizens, are now reduced to fly {hamefully in the 
night, dragging away with them tjbe fad ruins and mifera- 
ble remains of their fhattered fleet and army,' after having 
left an hundred and fifty thoufand men lying unburied in 
the. enemy's country e . ■• 
Imilcar lays Imilcar upon his arrival at Carthage, which he found 
violent overwhelmed witfy grief and defpair, went directly to his 
jjj^felf" ownhoufe, and fhutting the doors againit. the citizens and 
even his own children, laid violent hands on himfelf, to 
(hew that he did not furvive his countrymen, who perimed 
in Sicily, out of a fondnefs for life, but merely to preferye 
the troops, which had efcaped the plague, from • the fury 
of the enemy, to which his more early death would have 
expofed them. When it was publicly known in Africay 
trjat Imilcar had faved only the citizens of Carthage, lea ve- 
ing the confederates behind to the mercy of the enemy, 
the cities and ftates, which had fent them auxiliaries,- 
were incenfed to fuch a degree, that taking up arms they 
marched directly tp Carthage, being two hundred thoufand 
men a|id upwards. But as they wanted a leader of expert 
ence, and had neither warlike engines nor provifions to f up- 
port fo numerous' an army, they foon difperfed, and, re- 
tiring to their refpective countries, freed Carthage from a 
dreadful alarm. 

The Rhegi- 'The Carthaginians being thus intirely defeated in Sicily, 
ans defeated allthofe who had abandoned their Country, through dread 
by Dionyfi- Q f fo formidable an enemy, returned to their ahtieht habi- 
s *' tations. Dionyfius earned the city of Meflana to be rebuilt, 

and peopled it with a thoufand Locrians and four thoufand 
Medimneans. This gave no fmall jealoufy to the inhabi- 
tants of Rhegium in Italy, who receiving into their pro-^ 
tection all thofe that were driven out by Dionyfius, or hated 
his government, formed a confiderable army, which they 
fent under the conduct: of Heloris to befiege Meffana. But 
'Dionyfius unexpectedly falling upon them, cut moft of the 
Rhegian forces in pieces, and obliged the reft to retire to 
their vefTcls and abandon the ifland. He had fcarce obtained 
^"cMha t ^ 1 ' S V ^ 0I 7 over ^ e Rbegians, but Mago the Carthaginian,; 
ginian. ft *" whom Imilcar had left to fettle the affairs of Carthage in 
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Sicily, appeared before Meffana at the head of a nume- 
rous army ; but was attended with no better fucgefs, being 
in a pitched battle driven out of the field with the - 
lofs of above eight hundred men. Dionyfius, animated 
by thefe two victories, refolved to make an attempt up- / 
on Rhegium,' and accordingly having manned an hundred 
gdlies, arrived unperceived before -the city, fet fire to 
the gates, and in the- confufiort, which . his . arrival occa-r 
fioned, was very near carrying the city , by afiault, the in- 
habitants being more- intent upon extinguishing the fire, 
than repulfing the enemy. But Heloris, 'perceiving th$ . 
danger the city was 'in, ordered the inhabitants to give 
over quenching the flames,' and haften to the walls ; by 
which means' the place was faved, for fome of DionyfiusV 
men had already by the help of their fcaling ladders got in- 
to the city, but the reft being timely prevented from follow- 
ing them, they were either put to the fword, or made pri- 
foners. Dionyfius being thus difappointed in his defign, laid 
wafte the territory of Rhegium, and then retired to Syracufe, 

The Carthaginians, however difheartened by their l ate ^ a d ^ on ~ 
lofies, yet could not forbear making hew attempts upon R ' eacc , wit ^ 
Sicily. - They fent Mago fourfcore thoufand men, enjoin- Dionyfius.' 
irigiiim to make war upon Dionyfius, and promifing to 
fend him foon new fupplies both of men, money, and fhips. 
But Mago, being foon reduced to great ftraits for want of 
provinons, fent embafTadors to Dionyfius to treat of a 
peace, which wsl concluded before either fide had loft one 
man. By this treaty Tauro minium, a Carthaginian co- 
lony, was given up to Dionyfius, who driving from thence 
the antient proprietors, placed the choiceft of his mercena- 
ries in their room. As for Mago, as foon as the treaty 
was figned, he returned to Carthage, leaving his allies ir* 
Sicily to mift for themfelves. 

And now Dionyfius, being under no apprehenfion of Dionyfius 
the Carthaginians, bent all his thoughts on the reduction of attacks Rhe- 
Rhegium, which was the key of Italy, with a defign P um# 
to bring under his power all the Greek cities there. 
He had then under his command an army of , twenty 
thoufand foot and a thoufand horfe, befides an hundred 
and twenty gallies well manned and equipt. With 
thefe he pafied over into Italy , and having laid wafe 
the country of the Locrians, he advanced to Rhegium. 
But, in the mean time, the Italians, being well apprized 
of his defigns, raifed forces in all their cities, and have- 
ing fitted out a fleet "of threefcore gallies, fent them to the 
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relief of Rhegium. They were met by a fquadronof Dio- 
nyfius's fleet confifting of fifty gallies ; whereupon a fharp 
engagement enfued, in which Dionyfius loft feven gallies, 
and fifteen hundred men. The fleets were parted by a 
violent ftorm, which driving many of the Syracufan vefTels 
upon the Rhegian fhore, the mariners were either cut in 
pieces by the inhabitants, or taken prifoners, Dionyfius him* 
felf having narrowly efcaped in a fmall vefTel, and with 
much ado landed at midnight at the port of MefTana* 
Lucanfans* '^ HIS ^appointment did not ma ^ e Dionyfius lay afide 
againft the n ^ defigns upon the Greek cities in Italy ; he reinforced 
Greeks in his armies with new levies, equipt a greater number of 
ItaJy. (hips, and made vaft preparations both by fea and land 
in order to renew the war. In the mean time, he en- 
tered into alliance with the Lucanians, engaging them 
with great promifes to fall upon the Greek cities in Italy, 
hoping to find them thereby on his return fo weakened 
that he might eafily accomplifh his defign. The Luca- 
nians, agreeable to their engagement, entered the country 
of the Thurians, put all to fire and fword, and having 
joined battle with the confederate Greeks, killed above ten 
thoufand of them on the fpot. Thofe, who efcaped the 
flaughter, fled to a hill near the fea fide, whence they 
difcovered a fquadron of fhips making to the Italian 
fhore, and hoping that they were fent from Rhegium to 
their afliftance, out of eagernefs to fave themfelves from the 
Lucanians, who purfued them, leapt into the fea and 
fwam to the (hips. But this fleet proved to be a fqua- 
dron fent by Dionyfius to the afliftance of the Lucanians, 
under the command of his brother Leptines. However, 
that commander not only received them generoufly into 
his mips, but prevailed upon the Lucanians to accept for 
each man, they being a thoufand in all, a mina, and 
fufFer them to return unmolefted into their own country. 
This fum, which was very confiderable, Leptines himfelf 
difburfed, being moved thereunto by his own generofity 
and natural inclination to pity even an enemy in diflrefs. 
Such a generous behaviour gained him the affe&ion of all 
the Greeks, but highly difpleafed Dionyfius, who immedi- 
ately difcharged him, and appointed Thearides, his other 
brother, admiral in his room f . 

And 
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And now Dionyfius, having made the neceflary prepa-Pi° n 3»f lu s. 
rations for his expedition into Italy, fet fail from Syracufe mt * 
with an army of above .twenty : thoufand foot and three; 
thoufand horfe, and a fleet of forty long gallies, and 
three hundred transports, loaded; with prpvifions and all ; 
forts of warlike engines. '. The fifth day after his departure 
from Syracufe he arrived: at MelTana, whence he fent his 
brother Thearidcs to the Lipari iflands, upon advice brought 
him that ten mips of Rhegium were anchored there. 
Thearides found the fhips, and returned ; with them and ' 
their crews toDionyiius, who delivered the prifoners loaded . 
with chains to the care and cuftody of the magiftrates of 
Meffana, and then fet fail for Italy. The firft place he ~ 
attacked was Caulonia or Caulum, a ftrong city in Locris, 
which, though battered night and day without intermiilion, . 
held out, till the Italians, having raifed an army of twenty, 
thoufand foot and two thoufand horfe, drew near the city, 
in order to relieve, it. Thefe were commanded by He- 
loris, a native of Syracufe, whence he had been hanifhed 
by Dionyfius, and therefore bore him an implacable ha- 
tred. Heloris, as he drew near the befieged city, advan-. 
ced with a detachment ,of five hundred chofen men to 
obferve the ground. 011 which the enemy was incamped. 
But Dionyfius upon advice of his approach breaking up the 
fiege, marched with all fpeed againft him, and arriving by 
break of day where Heloris was encamped with his fmall 
detachment, fell upon him with his whole army. Heloris 
kept his ground, in fpite of the utmoft efforts of an army 
fo much fuperior in: number, till the reft of his forces came 
up. But as they arrived by parties,* every one making, 
what hafte he could to relieve their general^ they were 
after a long and obftinate difpute put to flight. Heloris 
and his< party ftill kept their pofts, and were killed on the 
fpot. Thofe, who efcaped fled to' a neighbouring moun-* 
tain, and there made , a ftand. But as they wanted water^ 
and were hemmed in all fides by the enemy, they fent ail 
herald to Dionyfius, offering to furrender, provided he- 
would allow them to retire unmolefted ; but he infilling 
Bpon their 'delivering themfelves. up, at difcretion, they 
held out till they were ready . to perifn with hunger 
and thirft, and then, complied with, his propofal. They 
were above ten thoufand, and expected no. quarter from, 
fo cruel an enemy. But Dionyfius, contrary to their ex* 

pedation. 
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pe&ation, treated them with great humanity, difcharging 
them all without rahfom, and fufFering them to live in their 
refpe£tive countries according to their own laws. This, as 
our hiftorian obferves, was the only commendable "action 
he ever performed in the whole courfe of his lite. The 
captives On their return to their refpe&ive cities greatly ex- 
tolled his clemency and good nature, and acknowledged 
his kindnefs to them by prefenting him with crowns of 
golds. 

fthegium Dionysius, having by this generous a&ion acquired 
Jcfieged. tl>e good opinion of all the inhabitants of the country, and 
from enemies made them his friends and allies, turned his 
arms again upon the city of Rhegium. He was highly in- 
cenfed agairtft ' the Rhegians, on account of their having 
refufed to give him the daughter of one of their citizens 
in marriage, and much more for the infolent anfwer, witli 
which their refufal was attended (Z). The befieged find- 
ing themfelves abandoned by their allies, whom Dionyfius. 
had gained over by his late kindnefs, and expe&ing no 
quarter if the city mould be taken by ftorm, fent embafla- 
dors to treat of a furrender. Dionyfius offered them 
peace, upon condition that they paid him three hundred 
talents, delivered up all their veflels, which were feventy 

% Idem, ibid. 

{%) Dionyfius in the beginning of his reign did all that lay in, 
Vis power to oblige the two powerful cities of Rhegium and 
Meffana, left they Ihould enter into an alliance with the Syrcufans, 
$mong whom his authority was not then well eftabliihed. The 
inhabitants of Meffana he prefented with fome lands in their 
neighbourhood, which lay yery conveniently for them. To give 
the people pf Rhegium an inftance of his efteem and regard for 
ihem, he fent embaffadors to defire them to give him the daughter 
of one of their citizens in marriage. Upon the arrival of the 
embaffadors the people of Rhegium, having called a council to 
take his demand into confideratibn, took a refolution not to 
contracl: any alliance with a tyrant, and for their final anfwen 
charged the embaffadors to acquaint the tyrant, that they had 
only the hangman's daughter to give him, This grofe abufe 
Dionyfius never put up, but continually ftudied how to revenge 
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in number, and put an hundred hoftages into his hands. 
Thefe terms the inhabitants agreed to, and the fiege was 
raifed. . It was not out of kindnefe or good nature he 
a£ted in this manner* but with a view to deprive them 
of their fleet, knowing that it Would be impoffible for the 
Rhegians to hold out, if they received no amftance by 
fea. He therefore put off from Jay to day his march, * 
waiting for fome colourable pretence to break the treaty , 
lately concluded with the Rhegians. With this view have- 
ing drawn all his forces together, as if he intended to 
leave Italy, he defired the Rhegians to fupply his army 
with proyifions, promifing to defray the charges they mould 
be at affoon as he got to Syracufe. His defign in this was, 
that if they refufed to fupply him he might have a pre- 
tence to attack their city anew; and if they complied with 
his demand/ after their provifions were all (pent, he might 
eafily poffefs himfelf of the place* The Rhegians not fuf- 
pec~ting his defign, fupplied him for fome days very plen- 
tifully. But as he put off his departure from day to day* 
fometimes pretending ficknels, at other times alledging 
other frivolous excufes, they at length law into his real 
, defign j and forbore fending him any further provmohs. 
Hereupon Dionyfiusj pretending to be highly affronted* 
fent them back their hoftages, and befieged them again with 
all his forces. Both parties acted with the utmoft vigor. 
The defire of revenge on one fide, and the fear of inhu- 
man cruelties on the other, animated the troops. The 
Rhegians were under the command of Phyto* an officer 
of long experience and extraordinary valour. He made 
frequent fallies, in one of which Dionyflus, while he was 
encouraging his troops to ftand their ground, was fo dan- 
geroufly wounded that his life was defpaired of. However, 
he recovered, and renewed the fiege, with more fury than 
ever, the walls trembling all round the city at the repeat- 
ed mocks of almoft innumerable warlike engines, no other- 
wife* as our hiftorian expreffes it, than as if they had 
been (haken by a dreadful earthquake. But notwith- 
ftanding the utmoft efforts of the aggreffors, the fiege 
went on but very fiowly, their works being often demo- 
limed and their engines burnt by the befieged, who in 
.each fally gained very confiderable advantages. Thus they 
held out for the fpace of eleven months againft the whole 
force of Dionyfius, but were at length for want of provi- 
iions reduced to the utmoft extremity. A bufhel of wheat 

was 
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was fold. for five minas, (that is 15 1. i2s.6d.)and the famine 
. was fo great, that after they had confumed all their horfes 
and beafts of burden, they fupported themfelves with 
boiled fkins and leather ; which alfo failing, they daily 
. went out of the town to feed, Tike beafts, on the grafs that 
. grew under the walls.But Dionyfius, to deprive them even 
Of this poor fupport, fent his horfes under a ftrong guard to 
Shegium graze where they ufed to feed. The befieged being thus 
taken. overcome by famine were at length forced to furrender at 
difcretion. Dionyfius himfelf when he entered the city 
was ftruck with terror, finding every- where heaps of dead 
bodies , lying in the ftreets, and thofe who furvived rather 
' fkeletons than men. However, # he got together about fix 
thoufand prifoners, whom he fent to Syracufe, where fuch 
as were not able to redeem themfelves with a mina, were 
fold for flaves. Di'onvfius vented his rage and revenge 
' chiefly on the brave Phyto, who had made fo gallant a 
defence ; he caufed his fon to be thrown headlong into 
the fea and drowned. The next day he ordered Phyto 
• to be loaded with chains, and fattened to the top of one 
of his higherr. engines, that he might be expofed to the 
view of the whole army. In that condition he fent one 
of his guards to tell him that his fon had been drowned the 
day before ; Then the fon, replied Phyto, is by one day 
happier than the father. He afterwards caufed him to be 
whipt through the city*, and undergo innumerable other 
cruelties, whilft a crier walking before him proclaimed, that 
the perfidious traitor was treated in that manner, for having 
fiirred up the people of Rhegium to war. But Phyto, 
■with an undaunted courage, cried out, that he thus fuffered, 
becaufe he would not betray his country to a tyrant. His 
heroic behaviour, and the indignities he fuffered, raifed 
companion even in the breaft of the tyrant's £>ldiers, who 
began to mutiny, and would have refcued him, had not 
Dionyfius immediately ordered him to be thrown into the 
fea. Thus fulFered a man, whofe probity, courage, and 
difmterefted zeal for the good of his country, deferved a 
more glorious end. His death was lamented by all the 
Greeks, and became the fubjecl; of many elegant and 
&IFe£ting elegies h . 

DlONYSIUSa 
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Dionysius after the taking of Rhegium allowed both Diopyfius 
himfelf and his troops fome refpite. In the intervals ofp^ ed£a 
leifure he loved to unbend his mind with the; {ludy of the Year of tW 
liberal arts and fciences, efpecially of poetry, piquing 4iim- floo <* * 61 7; 
felf upon the excellence of his genius and the elegancy c f^ reCiirift 
his performances. As he excelled all others in power, fb, 
in his own conceit, he furpaffed them in wit and humour, 
and was more pleafed to hear his poetical compofures com- 
mended, than his victories and conquefts. The flatterers, 
who abounded in his as in all other courts, greatly contributed 
• to the high opinion he had of himfelf, crying his poems up 
to the fkies, and preferring them to the works of all who had 
wrote before him. He often ufed to invite the learned 
men and poets of that age to dine at his table, and on that 
occalion never failed to entertain them with fome new 
compofition of his own, which always met with great ap- 
probation ; all was great, noble, majeftic, and divine. 
Philoxenus was the only one who attempted to undeceive 
him in the favourable opinion he had of his own abilities, 
but narrowly efcaped paying dear for his fincerity. As Phi- 
loxenus was himfelf an excellent poet, Dionyfius one day, 
after having read to him fome of his verfes, preffed him to 
' give his opinion of them, which he doing with great free- 
dom, Dionyfius, afcribing the liberty he had taken to en- 
vy, commanded his guards to carry the poet forthwith to' 
the quarries or common jail ; however, he was the next 
day, at the earneft entreaties of all Dionyfius's friends, fet at 
liberty and reftored to favour. On this occafion Dionyfius, 
as it were to ratify the pardon, made a noble entertain- 
ment, inviting to it all his own and the poet's friends. 
When the guefts began to be merry, the prince did not 
fail to recite fome verfes he had lately made, chuling out 
fome lines, which he had taken extraordinary pains in com- 
pofing, and looked upon as mailer- ftrokes, as was apparent 
from the felf-fatisfaclion he expreffed in rehearfing them. 
As he. fet a great value on Philoxenus's approbation, who 
was not apt tobelavifhof his praifes, he defired him a- 
gain to diveft himfelf of all envy, and fpeak his real 
fentiments. What had palled the day before might have 
ferved as a lefTon for the poet ; but he could not diffem- 
ble, and therefore, without making any anfwer to Dio- 
nyfius, he turned to the guards, who always flood round > 
the table, and with a ferious, but humourous, air, defired 
them tQ carry him back to the quarries. This pleafantry 
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Dionyfius took in good part, faying, that the wit of the* 
poet had atoned for his freedom. Antiphon, finding that 
Dionyfius was pleafed with witty expreffions, told him fe- 
veral truths in a very humourous manner, which he took 
no offence at ; but having one day provoked him with too 
biting a jeft, he paid dear for it. The prince in a con- 
verfation, afked which was the beft kind of brafs, to which 
queftion Antiphon anfwered, that the' beft brafs was that 
of which the ftatues of Harmodius and Ariftogiton were 
made. Thefe were two famous patriots, who had defended 
the liberty of their country againft the tyranny of Pififtra-^ 
tus's fons *. 

Dionysius, notwithstanding, all Philoxenus had faid 
to undeceive him, ftill fancied himfelf the beft poet of 
his age, and fent his brother Thearides to the Olympic 
games, to difpute, in his name, the prizes of poetry and the 
the chariot-races. When Thearides arrived at Olympia,, 
the richnefs and number of his chariots, the extraordinary 
magnificence of his pavilion embroidered with gold and 
filver, and the fumptuous apparel of his numerous attend- 
ants, attracted the eyes and admiration of all the fpe&a- 
tors. Their ears were no lefs charmed at firft when the 
ppems of Dionyfius began to be read. He had chofen for 
that purpofe perfons of fweet and harmonious .voices, 
who were heard far and diftinctly, and knew how to. give 
a juft emphafis to the^ verfes they repeated. But when that 
numerous affembly fiegan to mind no more the delivery, 
but the fenfe and compofition, they ail burft out in a loud 
laugh, and hifted them off the ftage, and even, to exprefs 
their indignation, tore the rich pavilion in pieces. Lyfias, 
the celebrated orator, who was then at Olympia, under- 
took to prove, that it was inconfiftent with the honour 
of Greece and facrednefs of the fports, to admit fuchan 
impious tyrant to (hare in thofe diveriions. This fpeech 
was ftiled the Olympic Oration. When the races began, 
Dionyuus's chariots were either by an headlong impetuo- 
fity diven out of the place, or darned in pieces againft one 
another. Neither did the veffel, which carried Thearides 
and his retinue profper better, being by a violent ftorm 
driven on the coaft of Tarentum, whence with much ado 
they got to Syracufe. Upon their return they afcribed all 
the misfortunes they had met with,, both by fea and land, 
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the badnefs of Dionyfius verfes. But that did not' cure 
him of his folly, or, as the hiftorian ftiles it, of his mad- 
nefs for verification ; he entertained the fame high opini- 
on of his poetical vein, afcribing fuch injurious treatment 
to envy, and faying, that they would one day admire what 
they then defpifed. He fent his poems a fecond time tQ 
Olympia, here they were treated with the fame contempt 
as before ; which threw him into a deep melancholy and 
kind of madnefs. This grew daily upon him, till at length 
he fancied that even his beft friends were plotting againft 
his life and reputation, crying out like a phrenetic, that 
every one envyed him, that both friends and foes con- 
fpired to his ruin. In thefe fits of melancholy and mad- 
nefs, he put many of his friends to death, and banimed o- 
thers 5 among the latter were Leptines his brother and Phili- 
ftus, to whom he was chiefly indebted for his power. 
They retired to Thuriam in Italy, whence they were foon 
recalled and re-inftated in their former places of power and 
authority k . 

T o remove his melancholy for the ill fuccefs of his 
verfes, he had again recourfe to arms, and formed a de- 
fign of driving the Carthaginians quite out of Sicily. But 
as he wanted money for fo expenfive an undertaking, he 
refolved to attack Epirus, and make himfelf matter of the 
immenfe treafures, which had been for many ages amafs- 
ing in the temple of Delphos, With this view he fettled 
powerful colonies in that part of Italy which faces Greece, 
and made an alliance with the Ulyrians, fending them two 
thoufand men and a great quantity of arms,' to be em- 
ployed againft the Moloflians, with whom they were then 
at war. But the Ulyrians afterwards falling out with Dio- 
nyfius, on account of his building the city of Lyflus in 
the ifland of Pharos, he laid aftde for the prefent all thoughts 
of plundering the temple of Delphos, and purfued another 
project of the fame kind, which he eafily accomplifhed. 
For having fitted out threefcore gallies, under colour of 
clearing the feas of pyrates, he made a defcent in Hetru- 
ria, and plundered a rich temple in the fuburbs of Agylla, 
carrying away, befides the rich moveables and furniture, 
above a thoufand talents in money. Five hundred talents 
more he raifed by the fale of the fpoils, and with this 

money 
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money fet on foot a numerous army, and made other pre* 
parations^ as if be intended to attempt again the redu&ior* 
Dionyflus of the Greek cities in Italy. But the Carthaginians fuf- 
TnthcC™ P e< "^ n § n ' s rea ^ defign, u P on tne firft notice they had of 
thaginianT tn efe extraordinary preparations, fent Mago over into Si- 
and defeats cily with a powerful army. Dionyfius attacked him foon 
fckem. after he was landed, killed him with ten thoufand of his' 
men, took five thoufand prifoners, and forced the reft to 
fave themfelves on a neighbouring hill, where he furround- 
ed them on all fides, and brought them to fuch ftraits that 
they were forced to fue for a peace. t)ionyfius anfwerecJ 
the embafladors they fent him with great haughtinefs, that 
there was only one way left for them to make peace with 
him, and that was, forthwith to evacuate Sicily, and to 
defray all the expences of the war. The Carthaginians 
pretended to accept the peace on the terms it was offered y 
but reprefenting that it was not in their power to deliver 
up the cities they poffefled in Sicily, without the exprefs 
orders of their republic, they obtained a truce., which was 
to laft till the return of an exprefs fent to Carthage. Dure- 
ing this interval they buried Mago with great pomp and 
magnificence, and appointed his fon to command the troops 
in his room. This new general, who was very young, 
but had on all occafions given proofs of an extraordinary 
valour and prudence, in the time of the truce raifed and! 
difciplined new troops, and improved fo well the Ihorfc 
time which was allowed him, that at the return of the ex- 
prefs from Carthage he took the field, gave the enemy 
Dionyfius battle, and killed above fourteen thoufand Syracufans on the 
j f 0 ^' fpot, and among the reft Leptines, Dionyfius's brother,. 

who was greatly regretted even by thofe who hated the ty- 
rant. He was a brave and experienced officer, and though 
ever faithful to Dionyfius, yet an enemy to all manner of 
oppreflion. Dionyfius with the remains of his (hattered 
army fled to Syracufe, where he expected to be foon be- 
fieged by the victorious enemy. But- the Carthaginian ge- 
neral ufed his viclory with great moderation, and, inftead 
of purfuing the routed enrmy* . retired to Panormus, 
whence he fent embafladors to Dionyfius offering him terms 
l»eacccon- or " P eace » wn ' cn ne readily embraced ; and a treaty was 
eluded. concluded on the following conditions, viz. that both par- 
ties mould keep what they had at the breaking out of the 
war, fave only that Dionyfius mould deliver up to the Car- 
thaginians the City and ;erritory gf S^lums, and part of the 

territory 
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territory of Agrigentum, and befides pay a thoufand talents 
to defray the expences of the war K 

A victory of a very different kind made amends, An amount 
or at leaft leffened his concern, for the ill fuccefs of his jj f 
arms ; he had caufed a tragedy wrote by himfelf to be 1US s a * 
acted at Athens, for the prize of poetry at the celebrated 
feaft of Bacchus, and was proclaimed victor. As the 
Athenians were the beft judges of this kind of litera- 
ture, and no -ways biaffed in favour of Dionyfius, who 
had on all occafions aflifted the Lacedaemonians, we can- 
not help thinking, that the contemptuous fentence paffei 
upon his poems in the Olympic games was chiefly owing 
to the hatred and averfion, which the fpectators bore him« 
But$ however that be, Dionyfius received the news of his 
victory with fuch tranfports of joy as are not to be eXpreffed ; 
he amply rewarded the perfon that brought hint the agree- 
able tidings, caufed coftly facrifkes to be offered to thd 
gods, and, believing himfelf arrived at the higheft pitch of 
glory^ fet no bounds to his generofity ; he entertained the 
whole city with extraordinary magnificence* and fpent art 
immenfe treafure in public feafts and banquets, which 
lafted feveral days. On this occafioii Dionyfius drinking to 
excefs and overcharging nature, a fault which he had never: 
before been guilty of, was feized with violent pains* which 
were attended with uneafy and reftlefs nights. Having 
therefore aiked of his phyficians a foporative, they gave him 
fo ftronga dofe as quite ftupified his fenfes, and laid him in 
a fleep*out of which he never awaked. He had been formerly 
forewarned by an oracle, that he mould die when he had 
overcome thofe who were better than himfelf. This pre- 
diction he applied to the Carthaginians, who Were mores 
powerful than himfelf ** and therefore would never own 
that he had gained any victory over them* but ufed to fay s 
that the advantage* all things well confidered, was pretty 
equal on both fides. However, he could not avoid his 
deftiny, fays the hiftorian ; for though he was but a bad 
poet, yet, in the opinion of the Athenians, he gained the 
victory over thofe who far excelled him in that art m < He 
died after he had reigned thirty-eight years. 

Dionyfius was, without all doubt, a prince of extraordinary His ? foft<« 
abilities, both in his political and military capacity, having Wt 
raifed himfelf, in fpight of the utmofl efforts of a pow- 
R a erful 
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crful people, from a mean condition to fo high a ftation, 
and tranfmitted the fovereignty to a fucceflbr of his 
own ilTue and election, who, notwithstanding the llender- 
nefs of his parts, held it for the fpace of twelve years. 
This fhews, that Dionyfius had eftablifhed his power and 
authority upon a folid foundation, which could not be 
efFe&ed, in a city fo fond of liberty, without great pru- 
dence and forecaft. But what abilities could atone for 
the vices, which rendered him the object of the public 
hatred ? His ambition knew no bounds ; his avarice fpared 
not the moft facred perfons or places ; and his cruelty, 
when awaked by jealoufy or fufpicion, made no diftinclfcion 
Sis impiety. between friend and foe. He defpifed not only his fellow 
creatures, but the gods themfelves, glorying in his open 
and profefled impiety, whereof the antients relate the fol- 
lowing inftances. On his return from Locris, where he 
had plundered the temple of Proferpine, the wind being 
favourable, he turned to his friends, and with a contemp- 
tuous fmile, See, faid he, how the immortal gods favour 
the facrilegious*. Being in great want of money* to carry 
on the war againft the Carthaginians, he rifled the temple 
of Jupiter, and amongft other things ftript the god of a robe 
of gold, which Hiero had prefented him with out of the 
fpoils of the Carthaginians, faying, that a robe of gold was 
too heavy in fummer and too cold in winter, and at the 
fame time ordered one of wool to be thrown over the 
god's moulders, adding, that fuch an habit would be far 
more proper for all feafons. He ordered the golden beard 
of iEfculapius to be taken off, faying, that it was very in- 
confiftent for the fon to have a beard, when the father had 
none ; for Apollo is always reprefented as a beardlefs young 
man °. Several of the ftatues of the gods held cups and 
crowns of gold in their hands, which he made no fcruple 
to carry ofF, faying, that the gods offered them to him, and that 
it was very fimple to be continually importuning the gods 
for good things, and then refufe them when they themfelves 
prefented them to their votaries. Thefe fpoils were by 
orders carried to the market-place, and there fold by 
auction. But the very next day pretending to be forry for 
having plundered the temples, he caufed a proclamation to 
be ifliied, commanding ail thofe, who had any thing in their 
euftody belonging to the immortal gods, to reftore it to 
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the templeswithin a limited time; but did not himfelf 
return the money to the buyers. 

The amazing precautions, which he made ufe of to 
fecure his life, (hew both his fufpicious temper, and the in- 
quietude to Which he was abandoned. He never harangued His fufpjci- 
the people but from the top of a high tower. Not daring 0U8tem P cr * 
to truft his friends and neareft relations, he committed the 
guard of his perfon to flaves and foreigners, and, though fur- 
rounded by thefe, fcarce ever ventured out of his palace p. 
A jeft, that efcaped his barber, who boafted in a merry 
humour that he often held a razor at the king's throat, be- 
ing related to Dionyfius coft the man his life , and from 
that time he employed his daughters, then very young, in 
that mean office. When they were grown up, he did not 
care to truft them with razors or fciflars, but only allowed 
them nut-fhells, and at laft was reduced by his apprehen- 
fions to do that office himfelf. He never went into the ap- 
partment of his wives before it was fearched with the utmoft 
care, left any weapons (hould lie there concealed. His 
bed was furrounded with a deep broad trench, and a draw- 
bridge over it. After having fattened the doors of his 
apartment with ftrong bolts, he drew up the bridge, and 
then took fome reft, which was interrupted by the leaft 
nolfe he heard, either in the ftreets or his palace. Neither 
his fon nor his brother were admitted to his prefence, with- 
out being fearched by the guards and obliged to change 
their garments Thus at the height of his grandeur he 
led a' more miferable life than the meaneft of his flaves f 
as he himfelf ingenioufly owned (A). 

R 3 Dionysius 

t Cic. Tufc. quaeft. 1. v. * Cic. off. 1. ii. Plut. in Dion. 

(A) As one of his courtiers, named Damocles, was perpetu- 
ally repeating that never was man happier than Dionyfius, and 
extolling the magnificence of his palaces, the extent of his do- 
minions, the number of his troops, the richnefs of his treafures, 
&c. Dionyfius afked ijui whether he would for a ftiort time have 
a tafte of his happinefs ? Damocles accepted the offer with joy, 
and, being invited to dinner by Dionyfius, was accordingly 
placed on a bed of gold, covered with carpets of an ineftimable 
value ; the table was fpread with dainties of all forts and the 
moft beautiful Haves in pompous habits ordered to wait on Da- 
mocles, and watch the leaft fignal to ferve him. The courtie* 
was tranfported with joy, and faid, that if he could always 
live in that manner he Ihould look upon himfelf as the hap- 
.piefl ©f mortals. He had fcarce fpoM when, unfortunately 

calling, 
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Hjsgoodqu*- Dionysius was, without all doubt, an ambitious and 
inhuman tyrant ; but at the fame time had fome good qua-^ 
lities, which ought not to be difguifed or mifreprefented, 
the impartiality of an hiftorian requiring that juftice fhould 
be done to the moft wicked. The kindness and refpe6l 
which he ever (hewed ifor his two wives (B) ; the mildnefs 
I yyith which he fuffered the freedom of young Dion (C) ; 

< 1 - the? 

calling up his eyes, he beheld over his head 3 naked fword 
hanging frdm the ceiling by a lingle horfe hair. At this fight 
he was" immediately taken with a cold fweat ; every thing dis- 
appeared in aninftant, except the fword ; t he could think of nothing 
clfe ; and the danger, he was threatened with, throwing him! 
into agonies of death, he' defired permiflion to retire, Declaring 
he would be happy no langer. A lively reprefentation of the un+ 
happy life, which a tyrant muft lead, when hated by his fub- 
jetfs (32). 

(B) Dionyfius married two wives at the fame time, viz. Dori^ 
and Ariftomache $ Doris was the daughter of one of the moft 
jlluftrious citizens of Locris in Italy, whence he caufed her to be 
brought in a quinquerernis, adorned in a moft magnificent man- 
tier. Ariftomache was the daughter of Hipparinus, the moft 
wealthy and powerful citizen of Syracufe, and fifter of the ce- 
lebrated Dion. She was brought to the royal palace in a cha- 
riot drawn by four white horfes, which was at that time a mark 
pf great diftin&ion. The nuptials of both were folemnized the 
iame day, with univerfal rejoicings throughout the whole city; 
Dionyfius, to remove all caufes of difcord, mewed an equal 
&ffe£tion for both, But the Locrian had t.he : good fortune to 
bring him the firft foh, who Succeeded him. Ariftomache af- 
ter fome years bore him two fons, viz. Hipparinus and Nifaeus, 
;and two daughters, Sophrofine and Arete. Sophrofine married 
Dionyfius the el deft fon of the Locrian, and Arete firft Theorides 
the brother of Dionyfius, and afterwards Dion. 

(C) Dion was in great efteem and favour with Dionyfius, to 
whom he was firft introduced by his lifter Ariftomache, but af- 
terwards recommended by his own merit. Amqngft the other 
marks Dionyfius gave him of his confidence, he ordered his trea- 
iurers to fupply him with whatever money he mould demand, 
provided they informed liim the fame day. they paid it. But Dion, 
Tiotwithftandjng the kmdnefs fhewn him by the tyrant, ufed to 
fpeak to him with a great deal of freedom. Dionyiius ridiculing 
one day the government of Gelon, and faying, in allufion to 
jiis name, that he had been the laughing itock of Sicily, thaj 
being tfye irnport. pf the Greek word Tsm> all the courtiers highly 

- applauded 
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the commendation he beftowed on his qwn fifter Thefta," ■ ]; t 

for the bold and generous anfwer (he made him on ac- } ■ 

count of her hufband's flight, as we have related above j 

his obliging and infinuating behaviour towards the Syracu^ 

fans on feveral occafions, and the familiarity, with which 

he condefcended to converfe with the meaneft citizens, 

and even workmen, convince us, that he had more equity, 

moderation, and generofity than is commonly afcribed to 

him. In (hort, he was a tyrant, but not fo inhuman, as 

many who have reigned fince his time, 

Dionysius had three children by his wife Doris the 
Locrian, and four by AriftQmache the fifter of Dion* 
whom we mail have occafion to mention in the following 
reign. When no hopes was left of Dionyfius's life, Dion 
took upon him to fpeak in favour of his children by Arifto^ 
mache, infinuating, that it wasjuft to prefer the ifTue of a 
Syracufan to that of a ftranger. But the phyficians, de- !; 41 

firous to make their court to young Dionyfius, the fon of 
Doris, who had been brought up for the throne, did not 
give the father time to alter his refolution, difpatching him in 
the manner we have related above ; fo thatDionyfius,firnamed 
the younger, peaceably afcended his father's throne. After 
he had performed his father's funeral with the utmoft mag- 
nificence, he afTembled the people, and promifed to pur- 
ine, with regard to his fubjects, quite different meafures 
from thofe which had been pra&ifed in the preceding reign. . 
The gentle and humane difpofition of the young Dionyfius D!onyfll?s 
made the Syracufians believe that they ftiould live happy the younger/ 
under his government ; whereas they were well apprifed, 
that if they attempted a change, the fad confequences of a 
civil war would involve the ftate in endlefs calamities,. 
On thefe confederations, notwithftanding their paffion for 
R 4 liberty^ 

applauded the wit of that conceit, or rather pan, flat and in- 
fipid as it was. But Dion took it in a different manner, ancj 
had the freedom to tell Dionyfius, that he was in the wrong to 
talk in that manner of a prince whofe wife and equitable 
conduct ha# exhibited an excellent form of government, and 
given the Syraeufans a favourable opinion of monarchy. You 
reign faid he, and have been trufted for Gelon's fake ; but oq, 
your account np man will ever be trufted after you. This Dio- 
nyfius took in good part-, without {hewing the leaft refentrnenj 
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His Charac- liberty, they fuffered him to take quiet poffeffion of the 
throne, as of a lawful inheritance. He was of a quite 
different character from his father, being as peaceable and 
calm in his temper, as the other was active and enter- 
prizing ; which would have been no difadvantage tq 
his fubjects, had that mildnefs and moderation been the 
effect of a wife and judicious understanding, and not of a 
certain natural floth and indolence. He was naturally inclined 
to virtue, and averfe from all violence and cruelty,had a tafle 
for arts and fciences, and took great delight in converfing 
with men of learning. Whence it is plain, that he would 
have proved a good prince, had an early and proper care 
been taken to cultivate the happy difpofition which he 

i brought into the world with him. But his father, to whom 

all merit, even in his own children, gave umbrage, ftifled 
in him every noble and elevated fentiment by a mean and 

Kofl* obfcure education. He ho fooner afcended the throne, but 
Dion, who was well acquainted with his temper and good 
difpofition, undertook to correct the faults of his low edu- 
cation, and infpire him with thoughts fuitable to the 
high ftation- he was placed in. Dion was, as we have 
hinted already, the fon of Hipparinus, the moft illuftrious 
citizen of Syracufe, and brother of Ariftomache the wife 
of Dionyfius the elder.. In his early years he contracted 
an intimate acquaintance and friendfhip with Plato (D), 
and fo improved by his lefTons, that that great philofopher 
in one of his letters gives this glorious teftimony of him ; 
that he had never met with a young man, on whom his 
difcourfes made lb great an impreflion, or who had em* 
braced his principles with fo much ardour. Diodorus 
fpeaks of him as one of the greateft men Sicily, or any 
other country, ever produced. And indeed it is not eafy 
to find fo many excellent qualities in one and the fame 

perfon, 

(D) He was firfl acquainted with Plato at the court of 
Dionyfius the elder, who invited him into Sicily, and for fome' 
time profeifed a great kindnefs for him. But at length taking 
offence at his freedom, he ordered him to be carried into the 
common market place, and there fold as a flave for five minas; 
But fome philofop hers of the fame feci: redeemed him, and fent 
him back to Greece with this friendly advice ; that philofophers 
fhould very feldom converfe with tyrants, and when ^hey di<J> 
^hey fhould be of a winning behaviour (34). 
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perfon, as were centered in Dion. But to return to Did* 
nyfius 5 in the very beginning of his reign, as he had been 
kept under great reftraiut by his father, he abandoned him- 
felf to all manner of diverfions and fhameful pleafures. 
He was fcarce feated on the throne, when he made an 
entertainment, or rather a debauch, which continued for 
three months together, during all which time his palace, 
{hut againft all perfons of any fobriety, was crouded with 
debauchees,and refounded with nothing but low buffoonery, 
obfcene jefts, lewd fongs, dances, mafquerades, &c. As 
Dion believed, that this was the efte& of his bad education 
and intire ignorance of his duty, he rightly conceived, that 
the beft remedy would be to introduce to him perfons of 
good fenfe, virtue, and learning, whofe agreeable conver- 
sation might at once inftruct and divert him, for the young 
prince was endowed with good natural parts, and took 
delight in converfing with philofophers. With this view 
Dion often talked toliim of Plato, as the moft profound of 
^all the philofophers, whofe merit he was well acquainted 
with, and to whom he was indebted for all he knew. He 
enlarged on the elevation of his genius, the extent of his 
knowledge, theamiablenefs of his character, and the charms 
of his converfation. He reprefented him as the man moft 
capable of any to form him in the arts of governing, upon 
which his own happinefs, and that of his fubje&s depended, 
&c. Thefe difcourfes well-timed inflamed the young prince 
with a defire of feeing that celebrated philofopher, and 
improving by his converfation. He wrote to him in the 
moft obliging manner, inviting him to his court, and dif- {Sfa 
patched exprefs after exprefs to haften his journey. But Plato* 
Plato, mindful of the treatment he had met with at his 
father's court, could not prevail upon himfelf to comply with 
his invitation. All the Pythagorean philofophers of Sicily 
and Italy joined their intreaties with the prince's ; and 
Dion with repeated letters never ceafed to importune him, 
till at length he promifed to return into Sicily, and attend 
the young prince's education. 

This refolution highly difpleafed the reft of the courtiers^ 
who dreading the prefence of Plato, of which they forefaw 
the eonfequences, united againft him as their common 
enemy. They were for the moft part young unexperienced 
debauchees, perfons of no merit, and of moft abandoned 
characters. Wherefore they rightly judged, that if all things 
Were to be meafured according to the ftandard of true merit, 

which 
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which was one of Plato's maxims, they could Jay no claim 
to any honours, nor expect any favour. The were not 
able to prevent Plato's voyage, but raifed a ftrong battery 
to render it ineffectual, by perfwading Dionyfius to re^ 
cal Philiftus from banifhment, who was an experienced 
officer, and a zealous aflertorof tyranny. They hoped to 
find a counterpoife in him to Plato and all his philofophy. 
For Philiftus was not only a brave commander, but a man 
of extraordinary parts and uncommon learning. He wrote 
the hiftory of Sicily, as we have hinted elfewhere, and is 
honoured by Tully with the title of Thucydides the fecond . 
Piato arrives Plato on his arrival was received with the higheft marks 
a* 3yr»cu^.. c f honour and refpecT: ; at his landing he found one of the 
prinfce's chariots, with horfes richly caparifoned, ready to 
attend him : and the prince no fooner heard that he was 
landed, but he commanded a folemn facrifice to be offered 
in thankfgiving to the gods, for having fent him a man of fo 
great merit and wifdom. Plato found Dionyfius in the moft 
liappy difpofition imaginable, and enflamed with an eager 
defire of profiting by his precepts. The philofopher, by 
adapting htmfelf with wonderful addrefs to the young 
prince's humour, and gaining his confidence and affection, 
in a very fhort time wrought a furprizing change in his 
mind. He had abandoned himfelf till then to idlenefs, plea- 
fure, and luxury, and was ignorant of all the duties of 
his character, the inevitable confequence of a difconfolate life. 
But, now awaked, as it were, from a lethargy, he began to 
liave fome relifh for virtue, and to tafte the refined plea- 
sure of a blamelefs life. The courtiers, who never fail to 
ape the prince, feemed to fall in with his inclinations, and, 
laying afide the frivolous amufements of a court, applied 
themfelves to the ftudy of philofophy, as the only means 
to preferment. 

Confpiracyof Philistus and his party were greatly alarmed at the 
the courtiers fudden change they obferved in Dionyfius, and judging from 
igainft Dion* f om e expreffions he let drop, that Plato might at laft induce 
him to refign the tyranny, ufed all poffible means to work 
him out of favour. They began by turning into ridicule 
the retired life, which Dionyfius led with Plato, Nor was- 
that all ; they attempted to render the zeal of Plato and 
Dion fufpe&ed, by giving out, that Dion made ufe 
of Plato as a proper tool to draw Dionyfius into a vo-r 
Juntary refignation of the crown, that he might place 
' ' it 

r Diodor. Sicul. 1. xir. Plut. in Dion, Athen, I. x. Cic» d« 
prat. 1. is. 
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it on the head of his nephew, the fon of Ariftomache. 
The Athenians, faid they, formerly invaded Sicily 
with a mighty fleet and a formidable army, without being 
able to fubvert the government of Syraeufe 5 and lhall now 
an idle caviller from Athens, an unintelligible fophift, at- 
tain that point, and perfuade Dionyfius to renounce a real 
and fubftantial felicity, confifting in empire, riches, plea- 
fures, &c. for a pretended fupreme good to be found in the 
academy ? Such repeated difcourfes raifed in the mind of 
Dionyfius fome fufpicion of Dion, as if he really defigned 
to eftablim his nephew in the Sovereignty. The fears of 
Dionyfius were carefully fomented by the enemies of Dion, 
who were perpetually advifing the prince to take proper 
meafures for the fecurity of his life and throne. They 
even feigned a letter, which they fliewed to Dionyfius, pre- 
tending, that it had been wrote by Dion to theCartbaginians,- 
As this letter contained feveral articles of treafon, Dionyfius 
flew into a violent paflion, and having confulted with Phi- 
liftus what meafures he mould take, by his advice difiemble- Dion bas- 
ing his refentment, he led Dion alone to the fea-fide below niflicd. 
the citadel, where he (hewed him the letter, and accufed 
him of entering into a league with his enemies the Cartha- 
ginians. Dion might have eafily juftified himfelf, but the 
king refufed to hear him, commanding him immediately to 
go on board a veflel, which lay there ready with orders to 
carry him to the coaft of Italy and leave him there «. 

Such an unjuft treatment raifed great clamours in Syra- 
eufe, and the whole city declared againft it. Dionyfius, 
who apprehended the confequences of the public difcontent, 
in order to appeafe it in iome degree, allowed Dion ? s re- 
lations two veffels to tranfport to him in Peloponnefus, 
whither he had retired, his riches and numerous retinue, for 
he lived with as much grandeur as a king Affbon as Dion 
was gone, Dionyfius made Plato change his habitation and 
remove into the citadel, in appearance to do him more 
honour, but in reality to aflure himfelf of hisperfon, and to 
prevent him from joining Dion. However, he continued 
to (hew him an extraordinary kindnefs, and, out of a foolifli 
jealoufy, offered him all his treafures, provided he would 
prefer his friendship to that of Dion's. In the mean time, a 
war breaking out, Dionyfius reftored Plato to his liberty, 
and even gave him liberty to return home. At his depar- ' 
Cure, he would have loaded him with prefents, which Plato 

refufed. 
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refufed, only begging that he would recall Dion. Diony- 
nyfius promifed to reftore him the following fpring , but 
did not keep his word, and only fent him the revenues of 
his eftate, defiling Plato, in a letter he wrote to him, to ex- 
cufe his breach of promife, and to impute it to the war. 
He afllired him, that, affoon as he put an end to the war, 
Dionfhould be recalled, upon condition that he did not 
meddle with public affairs, nor in the mean time lefTen 
him in the opinion of the Greeks. For Dion during his 
banifhment vifited moft of the cities of Greece, and was 
every- where received with extraordinary marks of diftin&ion. 
The Lacedaemonians made him free of their city, without 
regard to the refentment of Dionyfius, who at that very 
time affifted them with a very powerful fupply in their war 
with the Thebans. Athens, which he chofe for the place 
of his refidence, paid him the higheft honours, all the inha- 
bitants of that illuftrious city ftriving, as it were, to outdo 
each other in giving him infhnces of their efteem and afFe£ri- 
on. This alarmed the tyrant's jealoufy, who put a flop to 
the remittance of Dion's revenues, ordering them to be 
paid into his own treafury u . Such a refolution obliged Dion, 
who had hitherto lived quietly at Athens, to take another 
courfe, as we (hall fee anon. 
Bato returns Dionysius having put an end to the war he was en- 
so Sicily, gaged in, of which no particulars have been tranfmitted to 
us, was again inflamed with a defire of feeing and hearing 
Plato, and accordingly prevailed upon Archytas and the 
other Pythagorean philofophers to write to him, and affure 
him, that he might return with fafety, and that upon his 
return the promifes which had been made him mould be 
punctually performed. The philofophers deputed Archi- 
demus to Plato, and Dionyfius fent at the fame time two 
triremes' with feveral of his friends on board to follicit his 
compliance. He alfo wrote letters to him with his own 
hand, wherein he declared, that if he refufed to return in- 
to Sicily, Dion mould receive no favours at his hands, but 
if he complied with his requeft, the exile mould be im- 
mediately reflored. Plato was very unwilling to truft him- 
Yelf anew to the tyrant's mercy and fickle temper, but could 
not refift the warm folicitations of Dion's friends ; he there- 
fore fet out for Sicily the third time, being then in the fe- 
ventieth year of his age. Dionyfius received him with in- 
«xprel£ble joy, appointed him the beft apartment of his palace, 

and 

"•Plut. ibid. 
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and fufFered him to have free accefs to him at all hours with- 
out being fearched, a favour not granted to his beft friends* 
The philofopher, feeing that Dionyfius repofed an entire 
truft in him, entered upon Dion's affair with him, which 
was the chief motive of his voyage. But the tyrant put it 
off, and in the mean time endeavoured, by heaping all 
manner of honours [on Plato, to lefTen his efteem and re- 
gard for Dion. The philofopher diflembled on his fide t 
and, though extremely offended at fo notorious a breach of 
faith, carefully concealed his diflatisfadYion. However, he 
could give over foliciting in behalf of his friend, which at 
length fo exafperated the tyrant, that all on a fudden he 
ordered Plato to remove from his appartment in the palace 
to another without the caftle, where his guards were quar- 
tered (E). Thefe had long hated Plato, becaufe he had Difgraced k y 
advifed Dionyfius to difmiS them, and live without any Diofl y fiu! * 
other guard but the love of his people. But Dionyfius re- 
trained their fury, forbidding them on pain of death to 
moleft his gueft. When Archyas, who was then prsetor 
or chief magiftrate of Tarentum, heard of the danger 
Plato was in, he immediately difpatched embafladors to Di- 
onyfius to remind him, that Plato came to Syracufe only 
upon his promife, and on the promife of all the Pythago-* 
rean philofophers, who had engaged for his fafety, wherefore 
he could not detain him againfl his will, nor offer him any 
infult, without a manifeft breach of faith. This remon- 
ftrance awaked a fenfe of fharne in the tyrant, who at length 
gave Plato leave to return into Greece. Upon his depart- 
ure Dionyfius, throwing off all reftraint, abandoned him- 
felf to the moft fhamefui vices, fetting no bounds to H$ 
avarice, cruelty, rapin, &c. w . 

Not long after Plato had left Sicily, Dionyfius ordered ^ioareMve* 
all Dion's lands and effects to be fold, and applied the to deliver 

money Sicily, 

w Plut. epift. 7. Plut. in Dion. & Moral. 

(E) A few days before Dionyfius and Plato fell out, one He-? 
licon of Cyzicum, a particular friend of Plato's, foretold an 
eclipfe of the fun, which happening according to his predictions 
Dionyfius was fo much furprized at it, that he made him a pre- ^ 
fentof a talent. Ariftippus, jefting upon that occalion, faid, that he 
likewife had fome very extraordinary to foretel, and being preffed 
to explain himfelf, I prophefy, laid he, that it will not be long 
ere Dionyfius and Plato, who at prefent feem to be great friends, 
will be enemies (34). 
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money to his own ufe ; neither did he flop here, but 
gave his half-fifter Arete, whom Dion had. married after 
the death of Theorides, in marriage to Timocrates, one 
of his friends and flatterers; So unworthy a treatment Dion 
could not brook, and therefore from that moment refolved 
to attack the tyrant with open force, and revenge all the 
wrongs done him. PlatOj out of a fcrupulous regard to 
the duties of hofpitality, did all that lay in his power to 
divert him from fuch a refolution ; but on the other hand 
Speufippus, Plato's nephew, with whom Dion had con- 
tracted a particular friendfhip during his abode at Athens^ 
encouraged him to purfue fo 1 noble a defign, and reftore 
Sicily to ks antient freedom. All the reft of Dion's friends 
were of the fame opinion, and many of the chief citizens 
Of Syracufe continually importuned him to come thither^ 
defiring him not to be in pain for want of (hips or forces,- 
but to imbark on the firft veffel he met with, and only lend 
his name to the friends of liberty. Dion did not delay any 
longer, but, withdrawing from his retired life* undertook 
the delivery of his country, which implored his protections 
No enterprize was ever formed with more boldnefs, or con- 
ducted with more prudence. He began to raife foreign 
troops privately by proper agents* for the better conceal- 
ment of his defign. Many perfons of diftinction, who 
Were at the head of affairs, entered into his meafures, and 
gave him notice of whatever Was tranfa&ed in Sicily. But 
of the" exiles, who were above a thoufand, difperfed up£ 
and down Sicily and Greece, only twenty-five joined him ; 
fo much were they awed by the dread of the tyrant. The 
ifland of Zacynthus was the place of the rendezvous* 
Where the troops aflembled to the number of about eight- 
hundred, all tried on many occafions, well difciplined, and 
capable of animating with their example the forces, which 
Dion hoped to find in Sicily. When they were to fet failj 
Dion acquainted them with his defign, which till that 
time he had concealed from the common foldiers. The 
boldnefs of the undertaking occafioned at firft no fmall 
confirmation ; but Dion foon removed their fears by tell- 1 
ing them, that he did not lead them in this expedition as, 
foldiers but as officers, to put them at the head of the 
Syracufans and all the people of Sicily, who were ready 
to receive them with open arms. Dion, before he let 
out from Zacynthus, offered a folemn facrifke to Apollo, 
and gave a grand entertainment, to hk (mail army, which 
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was now impatient to proceed on their voyage, and begin 
the great work of delivering Sicily from tyranny and op-* 
preffion. The next day they imbarked on board two 
trading veffels, and put to fea with loud fhouts of joy, 
as if they had already dethroned the tyrant. Who could 
imagine, fays our hiftorian, that a man with two final! 
veffels, mould ever dare to attack a prince, who had under 
his command four hundred gal lies, an hundred thoufand 
foot, and ten thoufand horfe, with magazines of provifions, 
and treafures fufficient to pay and maintain them ? But no 
force is able to defend a prince, who is not guarded by 
the affeclion of his people, as the event of this undertake- 
ing vyiU &ew x . 

Dion, after having been twelve days at fea, arrived with t>\ 0 n antes* 
his fmall body of troops at cape Pachynum,where their pilot in Sicilj, 
advifed them to land immediately left they mould be over- 
taken by a violent hurricane, which threatened them. 
But Dion, not thinking it fafe to land fo near the enemy, 
ordered him to put to fea again, and double the cape, which 
they had no fooner done, than a furious ftorm attended with 
rain, thunder, and lightning, drove them on the eaftern coaft 
of Afric, where they were in great danger of being daffied to 
pieces againft the rocks ; but luckily for them the wind 
changing all on a fudden, they ftood out to fea for Sicily, l 
and with a favourable wind entered the port of Minoa, not 
far from Agrigentum. This city was then in the hands of 
the Carthaginians, and governed by one Synalus, or, as. 
Diodorus calls him, Paralus, Dion's particular friend. 
They were therefore kindly received, and would have 
ftaid there fome days to refrefh themfelves after the fa- 
tigues of their voyage, had they not received advice, that 
Dionyfius had fome days before embarked for Italy, at- 
tended with fourfcore gallies. Dion, to take advantage of 
his abfence, immediately fet out for Syracufe, and on his 
march prevailed upon the Agrigentines, Geleans, Cama- 
rineans, and other cities to join him. He no fooner en- 
tered the Syracufan territories, but multitudes Hocked to^^f* 
him from all parts, every one looking upon him as the Syracufe, 
deliverer of their country. When he arrived at the Ana- 
pus he ordered his troops to halt, and there offered a fa- 
crifice to the tutelary gods of Syracufe ; which being per- 
mitted, he called an affembly of all the Syracufans in his 

* Diodor. Skul I xvl Pint, in Dio*j 
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camp, and after having acquainted him with his defign, 
which was to reftore them to their liberty and fupprefe 
tyranny, he defired them to name a general, who fhould 
be entrufted witii the whole conduct of their enterprize. 
The multitude cried out with one voice, that Dion and 
his brother Megacles mould be generals, and invefted 
them with abfolute power and command. The new 
generals without delay drew up their army in battalia, 
and marched ftraight to the city, where they were re- 
ceived at the gates by the moft confiderable of the inha- 
bitants in white habits. As no body appeared to oppofe 
them, they boldly entered the city, and marched through 
Acradina to the forum, where they encamped, being in 
all above fifty thoufand men. Here Dion ordered the 
trumpets to found to appeafe the noife and tumult ; and 
filence being made, an herald proclaimed, that Dion and 
Megacles were come to abolifh tyranny, and to free the 
people of Syracufe and their' allies from the yoke of the 
tyrant. At thefe words the whole city refounded with 
joyful fhouts and acclamations for fo fudden and unex- 
pected an happinefs. They had lived fifty years in flave- 
ry, and faw themfelves by the valour of one man, re- 
ftored to their liberty, when they leaft expected fo happy 
a change. Where-ever Dion patted, the citizens, having 
fet out on both fides of the ftreets tables and bowls, and 
prepared victims, as he came before their houfe, threw all 
forts of flowers upon him, addreiling vows and prayers to 
him as to a god. Dion feeing himfelf mailer of the city, 
fell upon Epipolse and took it by ftorm, fetting at liberty 
the citizens, who were prifoners in the fort. He then 
furrounded the citadel whither all the tyrant's friends and 
mercenaries had fled, with a ftrong wall from fea to fea; 
fo that they could receive no fuccours by land, nor have any 
communication with the reft of the city 

In the meantime, Dionyfius, who was at Caulonia in 
Italy, receiving intelligence of what pafied in Syracufe 
(F), haftened thither and entered the citadel by fea, feven 

days 

r Plut. & Diodor. ibid. 

(F) As foon as Dion landed in Sicily, Timocrates, who mar* 
tied Dion's wife, and to whom Dionyfius had left the command 
of the city in his abfence, difpatched a courier to him with advice 
of Dion's arrival But the courier, being almoft at his journey'* 
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days after the arrival of Dion, He found his affairs in & 
clefperate condition, and therefore to gain time he fent 
embaifladors to Dion and the Syracufans j offering to 
teftore the democracy, provided they would confer 
certain honours upon him in the republican ftate \ ho 
defired them to fend deputies to fcreat with him, that hi 
might put a fpeedy end to trie War. The Syracufans im- 
mediately fent fome of their citizens to fign an agreement 
with him upon the articles which he had propofed ; but 
Dionyfius, putting off the conferences, from day to day* 
and observing that the Syracufans in hopes of peace kept 
negligent, guard, fuddenly attacked the wall, with which 
fchey had inclofed the citadel, and made feveral breaches 
in it. So warm and unexpected an afiault put the Syra- 
cufans in great diforder ; however* they maintained their JJUJjJ** 
ground, and fought with great refolution* Dion dlftin- * e 
guifhed himfelf above all the reft ; for, finding that his 
troops were very backward in engaging the tyrant's mer- 
cenaries, and believing example more powerful than words* 
he threw himfelf violently in the midft of them* and after 
having made a great flaughter of the enemy and broken 
their ranks, made way for his men to follow him* His 
ftiield being pierced through ill many places, and the ene- 
my difcharging mowers of darts on him from all fides, he 
was wounded in his right arm with a javelin, and* 
fainting away through the extremity of the pain, Was very 
pear falling into . the enemy's hands : but the Syj acufans* 
highly concerned for the fafety of their general, charged 
the mercenaries in a full body, and refcuing Dion, who 
was almoft fpent, put the enemy to flight* A great hum? 
ber of the tyrant's troops were flain on the fpot; the reft 
efcaped with much ado into the citadel. The Syracufans* 
jbaving gained fo glorious a victory, fet up a trophy in de* 
fiance of the tyrant, rewarded their foreign troops with a 
feonfiderable fum of money, and presented Dion with a 

crown 

fed, was fo fatigued, that he could not help ftopping to take fotni 
fleep. In the mean time, a wolf, fmelling fome meat he had in 
his wallet, came to the place, and carried off the bag, in which 
was the meat with the difpatches. fey this misfortune Did* 
iiyfius was prevented from receiving a timely account of Dion'*, 
arrival (35); 
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crown of gold. On the other hand Dionyfius, having 
obtained leave to carry off his dead, caufed them to be 
buried in purple robes ; and paid them extraordinary ho- 
nours ; fuch as furvived he rewarded with great generofity, 
beftowing upon them great part of his treafures * 
onhe s dC Dionysius after this defeat fent embafladors anew to 
eu&ns t^" propofe terms of peace ; but Dion returned no other an- 
«vards Dion, fwer than this ; Let Dionyfius firft abdicate the tyranny, 
and then we mall hear him. Dionyfius was highly pro- 
voked at this haughty and peremptory anfwer, as he called 
it ; but, however, difTembling his refentment, he fent other 
embafiadors with a letter to Dion wrote with great art 
and addrefs, and wonderfully calculated to render him fuf- 
pe&ed by the Syracufans, as if he intended to feize on the 
fovereignty himfelf. The Syracufans were taken with this 
grofs bait, for Dion read the letter in the public affem- 
bly, and began to be jealous of his too great power. 
The arrival of Heraclides did not a little contribute to the 
fhameful fteps that ungrateful people took with regard to 
their deliverer and benefactor. Heraclides was one of the 
Syracufan exiles, an excellent officer, and well known a* 
mong the troops, which he had formerly commanded un- 
der Dionyfius ; but at the fame time he was very ambi- 
tious, and a fecret enemy to Dion, with whom he had 
had fome difpute in Peloponnefus. He arrived at Syra- 
cufe with feven triremes and three other veftels, not with 
a defign to join Dion, but to act. feparately againft the ty- 
rant, in hopes of having himfelf the glory of driving him 
out. His firft endeavour was to ingratiate himfelf with 
the people, and for that he was wonderfully qualified by 
an open and infinuating behaviour, whilft Dion's auftere 
gravity was offeniive to the multitude, efpecially as they 
were become more haughty and untraceable by their late 
victory (G). Heraclides, by courting them and in every 

thing 

* Diodor, Plut ibid. 

. (G) Dion had fomething rigid and auftere in his temper, that 
made him lefs acceflible and fociable than he mould have been, 
and kept even men of merit and his beft friends at a kind of di- 
ftahce. Plato and thofe who had his glory lincerely at heart, 
often found fault with this his turn of mind, and advifed him to 
correal it. But he, notwithftanding their renionftranceb, feemed 

to 
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thing feconding their capricious humour, fo won their af- 
fections in a fhort time, that of their own accord they 
called an affembly, and t appointed him commander in chief 
of the fleet. Dion having notice of thefe irregular pro- 
ceedings, haftened to the affembly, and highly complained 
of the affront offered him, for they had conferred upon 
him the fupreme command both of the fleet and army. 
His remonftrances were of fuch weight with the affembly, 
that they deprived Heraclides of the office, which they had 
juft then honoured him with. When the affembly broke 
up, Dion fent for him, and having gently reprimanded 
him for his Arrange conduct in fo delicate a conjuncture, 
when the leaft divifion among themfelves might be at- 
tended with the moft fatal confequences, he fummoned a 
new affembly, and in the prefence of the multitude ap- 
pointed him admiral, and allowed him fuch a guard as 
he had himfelf. Dion imagined, that by this obliging be- 
haviour he mould get the better of his rival's ill-will. 
But Heraclides was not fo eafily to be gained he aimed 
at the fupreme command, and nothing lefs would fatisfy 
his ambition ; he expreffed indeed a great many obliga- 
tions to Dion, feemed to court his favour , and in his out- 
ward behaviour fhe wed a great readinefs to obey his 
orders. But, in the mean time, he influenced the people 
under-hand againft him, oppofed his meafures, and foun<| 
fault with his whole conduct, as if he defigned either to 
fave the tyrant or protract the war. While Heraclides 
was thus difpofing the people to confer the fupreme com- 
mand upon himfelf one thing happened, which greatly 
raifed his reputation among the Syracufans. Philiftus, the 
tyrant's admiral, having put to fea with fixty gallies, Hera- 
clides gave him chace with his fmall fquadron, obliged him 
to engage, and gained a complete victory. Philiftus be- 
haved with great perfonal bravery, but at lafl finding him- 
felf furrounded on all fides by the Syracufans, who were^ 
defirous of taking him alive, he laid violent hands on him- 
felf, after having difcharged the truft repofed in him in a 
diflinguifhed manner. The Syracufans vented their rage 
upon his dead body, which they barbaroufly mangled, 

dragged 

to pique himfelf upon the auflere gravity and inflexible feverity, 
with which he treated the people. That rough, and, as he called 
it, manly behaviour created him many enemies, efperially among 
the populace. 
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dragged through all the ftreets of the city, and then threw 
it over the walls to rot without burial in the open fields* 
He was one of the tyrant's moft trufty friends, and had on 
all occafiofis given him fignal proofs of his fidelity. Where- 
fore Dionyfius was fo disheartened with the lofs of fo fteady 
a friend and experienced officer, that he fent embafladors to 
Dion, offering to furrender the citadel with all the troops 
there in garifon, and money to pay theni for five months* 
upon condition, that he were allowed to retire to Italy* 
and there enjoy during his life the revenue of certain lands, 
which he mentioned* in the neighbourhood of Syracufe. 

Shal . Dion ' s advice 

was, that the terms mould be accepted 5 but 
16 ° 'the Syracufans, hoping to take Dionyfius alive, would 
hearken to no propofak Wherefore Dionyfius, feeing all 
loft, left the citadel in the hands of his deleft fon Apollo- 
crates,* and, taking the advantage of a favourable wind, 
put to fea in a fmall veffel, and landed undifcovered in Italy 
with his treafures and moft valuable effects \ 
Faftions in Heraclides was greatly blamed for having fuffered hirri 
Syracufe. t0 e f ca p e ; an( i therefore, to regain the favour of the peo- 
ple, he propofed a new drvifion of lands, iniinuating, that 
they could never enjoy perfecl: liberty, fo long as there was 
fo great art inequality in wealth and power. This motion 
Was warmly oppofed by Dion, which gave Heraclides an 
opportunity of rendering him fufpe&ed to the people* as if 
he intended to keep them in fubje&ion, and reduce them 
to the fame ftate of flavery in which they had been held by 
their tyrants. By thus pretending to efpoufe the caufe of 
liberty, he prevailed upon the aflembly to reduce the pay of 
the foreign troops, to appoint new generals, himfelf among 
the reft, and to make a new divifion of lands. At th£ 
fame time they privately folicited the foreign troops to 
abandon Dion and join them, promifing to give them a 
(hare in the government, as if they were; natives and 
citizens. But they generoufly rejected the offer, declaring, 
that they would ftand by Dion to the laft, and willing!/ 
facrifice their lives in defence of their general. The popu- 
lace were fo enraged at this anfwer, that they began fo 
affemble in a tumultuous manner, and throw out threats 
both againft Dion and his troops. Whereupon thofe brave 
men, placing Dion in their center, began to march out of 
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the city, protefting, that fo long as one of them was alive 
no body mould hurt him. In this manner they withdrew^ 
without offering the leaft violence to any of the citizens^ 
but only reproaching them with ingratitude towards their 
deliverer and great benefactor The Syracufans, defpifing 
their finall number, and afcribing their moderation to fear 
and want of courage, began to attack them, not doubting, 
but they fhould put them a}l to the fword before they got 
out of the city. Dion being thus reduced to the neceffity 
of either deftroying thofe he was come to fave ? or bein^ 
himfelf deftiroyed with fo many brahmen, begged them in 
the moft tender and affectionate manner to hearken to 
reafon, and not fuffer themfelves to be impofed upon by 
ambitious and ill-defigning men, pointing with his hand at 
the citadel, which was full of enemies, who with great 
Joy beheld' all that paffed. But finding them deaf to all hi$ 
remonltrances, he commanded his men to face about and 
march in clofe order, as if they defigned to fall upon the 
multitude j they obeyed his orders, and raifing a great 
ftiout advanced againft them, pretending to attack them 
with the utmofl fury $ the noife they made with their arms, 
according to Dion's dire6tions 5 fo terrified the populace^ 
that they betook themfelves to a (Jiforderly flight. Dion 
did not offer to purfue them, but haftened his march to- 
wards the country of the Leontines. TJie Syracufans, Dion ob%4 
being on their return treated by their countrymen as^ ultS y ra * 
cowards, for having fuffered fo fmall a body or men to ' 
make their efcape, in order to retrieve their honour, 
marched out again in purfuit of Dion, and coming up wit|x 
him as he was palling a river, ordered their cavalry to ad- 
vance to the charge. But when they perceived that he was 
refolved in earnerl to repel force by force, they were again, 
feized with terror, and, flying in a more fhameful manner 
than before, made what hafte they could to regain the 
pity b . 

The Leontines not only received Dion with great marks 
of diftinction, but made rich prefents to his foldiers, and 
declared them all free citizens. They likewife fent erri- 
baffadors to the Syracufans, complaining of the ill treatment 
Dion and his men had met with at their hands, and re- 
minding them of the ineftimable favours they had receive^ 
from fo worthy ^ patriot, The Syracufans replied, that 

Dipp 

* Plut. in Dion, p, 972. 975. Diodor. 1. xyj. 
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Dion had driven out one tyrant with a defign to eftablifh 
another, and therefore ought to be treated in the fame 
manner as their firft tyrant had been, whom they had 
obliged to quit not only Syracufe but the ifland. 

In the mean time, the tyrant's troops in the citadel, be- 
ing reduced by famine to the utmoft extremity, refolved at 
laft to furrender both the place and themfelves to. the Syra- 
cufans. Accordingly they fent deputies to obtain for them 
the Deft terms they could ; but while they were actually 
conferring with the townfmen, Nypfius, a general of 
experienced valour and greatly attached to Dionyfius, ap- 
peared with a numerous fquadron of gallies, and a great 
many tranfports laden with corn and all forts of provifions. 
Nypfius anchored in the port of Arethufa, and having 
landed the men he brought along with him, he called a 
council of war, wherein he made a fpeech to the garifon 
fuitable to the prefent occafion, and with hopes of ample 
rewards engaged them to promife, that they would never 
fubmit to the enemy upon any terms whafoever. The Syra- 
cufans no fooner heard of this new fupply, but they manned 
as many gallies as they had at hand, and attacking the ene- 
my while they were unloading the corn and other provifions, 
funk fome of their mips, took others, and purfued the. reft 
to the more. But this very victory was the occafion of 
their ruin. For flighting the enemy, whom they looked 
upon as utterly undone, they gave themfelves up to feaft- 
ing, revelling, and all kind of debauchery ; which general 
infatuation Nypfius did not fail to improve tq his advantage. 
That brave commander, defirous to repair his late lofs by 
fome bold attempt, ordered his men to march out of the 
Syracufe citadel, and affault the wall that inclofed it. They met 
gSn°of thewitil no 0 PP°fai°n ? Ae guards being every- where afleep 
the citadel, after their laft night's debauch ; having therefore in filence 
applied their fcaling ladders, fome of the moft refolute 
mounted the wall, killed the centinels, and opened the 
gates to their companions. Thus all the garifon, confift- 
ing of ten thoufarid well-difciplined troops, entered the city, 
cut ail thofe to pieces who oppofed them, and made fuch 
a dreadful havock as can hardly be exprefled. Many of 
the citizens were murdered in their beds, their houfes were 
plundered, and their wives and children taken out of their 
beds, and either cruelly butchered before their faces, or 
carried captives into the citadel, without regard to their 
tears, cries, and lamentations. The flaughter was fo great, 
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that the ftreets were every-where covered with dead bodies, * 
and the private houfes fwimming in blood. 

The citizens, feeing themfelves in this defperate condi- Dion re- 
tion, knew not what to refolve on. They were all well ca!led » 
apprifed, that Dion was the only perfon who could admini- 
fter them any relief ; but no one had courage enough to 
name him ; fo much were they afhamed of their ingratitude 
towards their protector. As the danger increafed every 
moment, and the enemy was preparing to fet fire to the 
city, one boldly cried out, Let us fend for Dion. His 
name was no fooner heard but the whole multitude with 
fhouts of joy approved the motion ; and accordingly depu- 
ties were that inftant difpatched to Leontini, who arriving 
late in the evening threw themfelves at pion's feet, and 
with many tears acquainted him. with the deplorable condi- 
tion of Syracufe. Dion no fooner heard them than he 
aflembled a council of war, and having introduced the Syr 
racufan deputies, he defired them to lay before his officers 
the ftate of their city, which they did in a very moving 
fpeech, entreating Dion to forget the ill treatment he had a 
received, the rather, becaufe that unfortunate people had 
already paid dear for it, and acknowledged the miferies 
they fuffered juftly inflicted upon them, for their ingratitude 
towards fo loving a father of his country. As foon as they 
had done, Dion rofe up, but inftead of fpeaking burft into 
tears, and could not for fome time utter one fingle word ; 
the foreign foldiers, who were moftly Peloponnefians, called 
out to him to take courage, and exprefled a generous com- 
panion in feeing their leader fo overwhelmed with griefv 
At length, having recovered himfelf, he addrefled his troops 
and the people of Leontini in the following terms: " Men 
*' of Peloponnefus, and you, our allies, I have affem- 
" bled you here that you may confider what is proper 
" to be done with regard to yourfelves ; as for me I am 
<s already determined, and muft not be wavering, when 
" my country is in danger. If I cannot preferve it, I 
" will perifh with it, and be buried in its ruins. But 
" for you, if you will be fo generous as to forget the 
" ill treatment you have received at our hands, and affift 
" us once more, follow my example ; but if your juft 
" complaints againft the Syracufans prevail with you to 
" abandon them in their prefent diftrefs, and fuffer them 
" to perifh ; may the gods amply reward you for the af- 
feftion and fidelity you have hitherto exprefled for me. 

S 4 " I 0% 
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<c I only beg, that you will remember Dion, who did not 
* c abandon you, when you were bafely treated by his couri- 
" try, nor his country, when fallen into misfortunes". 
He had no fooner done fpeakin'g ? than the foreign troops 
with one voice entreated him to Jead them on that mo- 
ment againft the enemy. The deputies, tranfported with 
joy, tenderly embraced them, praying the gods to fecond 
their generous refolution. AfToon as the tumult 1 was ap- 
peafed, Diori ordered them to refrefh themselves and re-? 
turn with their arms to the fame place; being refolved to fet 
out that very night oh his march to Syracufe. 
fht deplore- j N t ^ e mean t [ me ^ the foldiers of Dionyfius, after com- 
p n o f 'Sy^ l "mitting all forts of outrages in the 'city, #ad retired a^t 
$ufo night into the citadel. This fhort refpite gave Dion's ene- 
mies new courage, who flattering themfelves, that the ga, 
thon would not venture again out of the caftle, began to 
exhort the Syracufans to think no more of Dion, but to 
defend themfelves with their own valour. They fo fai- 
prevailed, that new deputies were difpatcheo! from the chief 
commanders to flop, his march ; but his friends at the fame 
time fent fome worthy citizens to irrtreat him not t6 
hearken to the embafTies of fuch, as were' equally enemies 
to him and their country. Dion therefore purfued his 
march, but the oppofite 1 faction feized the gates with a de- 
figh to difpute his entrance. In the mean time s ~ Nypfius, 
well appri fed of the divifions that reigned in ' the city, 
made another fally from the citadel, and made fuch a dread- 
ful havock in all quarters of the city," that from X\ie heaps 
of dead bodies with which the ftreets, the fquares,' and 
the forum, were~ ftrewed, one would have believed that 
not a fingle citizen had been left alive. They fpared neir 
ther age nor fex, but put all without diftin&ion to the 
, fword. ' Nothing but murder 'and blood-fhed was feen in 
every corner ; and becaufe they were informed that Dior) 
was haftening to thereof of* the city, they feemed deter^ 
mined to deftroy it ' iritirely before his arrival. For after 
they had murdered all the inhabitants they could light on, 
with burning torches, ftraw, and other combuftibles, they 
fet fire to the houfes, fo that many who had efcaped th# 
iwprd were miferably confumed in the flames % 

During 
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During this confufion Dion unexpectedly arrived, ^ k> * T ^ kw ! 
and having detached his light-armed troops againft the ene- 
my to re-animate the citizens, who were ft ill alive, with 
their prefence, he drew up his heavy-armed infantry, and 
divided them into fmall parties, that they might be able 
to attack in leveral places at once, and appear ftronger 
and more formidable to the enemy. Having made the dif- 
pofitions and invoked the gods, he marched acrofs the city* 
againft 'the enemy, being every where welcomed with ac^ 
elimatioris, (houts of joy, and fongs of victory. There? 
Was riot one in the city fo fond of life, as not to be more 
in pain for Dion's fafety than his own : They were all 
under the greateft apprehenfions in feeing him march the 
fofemoft over blood, fire, and dead bodies, with which the 
public ftreets were entirely covered. The enemy, hear- 
ing that Dion had entered the city, ported themfelves in 
line of battle behind the ruins of the wall they had thrown 
down, determined at all events to maintain that poft, left 
their communication with the city fhould be cut off. It 
was with the greateft difficulty that Dion's men kept their 
ranks, being often obliged to march through the fire and 
Clouds of fmoke 5 , While the roofs and beams of the houfes, half 
£onfumed with the flames, falling down broke their ranks. 
At length they arrived at the place where the enemy wait- 
ed for them, and began the attack. The flaughter was 
great on both fides, and the fight continued for feveral ; 
hoiirs, before Dion's men could get over the ruins which ' 
covered the enerny j but at length the Peloponnefians, ani- 
mating each other with mutual ftioyts, made fuch a vigo- 
rous effort, that the enemy, though far fuperior in num-? 
ber, was borne down and forced" to give 1 ground 5 the 
greateft part of them fled into the cita'del, and the reft 
were cut in pieces 1 by the victorious Peloponnefians. The 
city being thus delivered, Dion's men, tnftead of refrefliing" 
themfelves after fb great ' fatigues, fpent all that night in ex- 
tihguifhing the fire, which they compafted, not without 
great danger and difficulty K '' * k 

T it e next day Heraclides and his uncle Theodotus* 
two b'f Dion's greateft enemies, put themfelves into his 
hands, cohfeffing their injurious treatment of him, and 
conjuring hirn to forget their ungrateful behaviour, and re- 
store them to his favour, of which they acknowledged 
' ' ' .... ^ em f e i V £g 
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themfelves unworthy. Dion's friends advifed him not to 
fpare them, fince they would not fail to raife new dis- 
turbances in the city, and defeat in the end fo glorious a 
victory. But Dion, believing he could get the better of 
their ftubborn and reftlefs temper by force of kind ufage 
and obligations, generoufiy pardoned them, Heraclides 
feemed to be affected with this kindnefs, for the fame day 
he propofed in the afiembly, that Dion mould be elected 
generaliffimo, with fupreme power by fea and land. But 
the ungrateful populace, whofe darling Heraclides was, op- 
pofed this motion with all their power, and Dion, to avoid 
new difturbances, gave up that point, Suffering Heraclides to 
command in chief at fea e . 

All things being now quiet, the Syracufans, under the 
direction of Dion, applied themfelves folely to the fiege 
of the citadel, and in a fhort time reduced the numerous 
garifon to fuch flraits, that Apollocrates, the tyrant's fon, 
The citadel was obliged to capitulate. Dion allowed him to retire 
forrenders. unmolefted to his father in Italy, with five gallies and all 
his friends and relations. It is not eafy to conceive the 
joy of the city upon his departure. The whole city 
crowded to the (hore to gratify their eyes with fuch an a- 
greeable fight, and to folemnize the happy day, on which, 
after fo many years fervitude, the Syracufans could firft ftile 
themfelves again a free people. 

AssooN as Apollocrates fet fail, Dion entered the ci- 
tadel at the head of his troops, and was met at the gate 
by his fifter Ariftomache, leading his fon, and by his wife 
Arete, whom Dionyfius, as we have related above, had 
given in marriage to Timocrates. Dion embraced his fifter 
firft, and then his fon ; whereupon Arete drenched in 
tears was ready to fwoon away, when Ariftomache pre- 
senting her to Dion ; " The tears, faid (he, you fee her 
* 6 fted, at the time your prefence reftores us to life and 
*' joy, her filence and confufion may well convince you, 
• c that you alone have always pofTefTed her heart. Shall fbe 
cc embrace you as her hufoand, or die at your feet a- 
4C bandoned by you for whatihe has fuffered againft her will ?" 
At thefe words Dion, with his race bathed in tears, tenderly 
embraced her, gave her his fon, and fent her home to his 
houfe,whither he foon followed her,leaving the Syracufans in 
poffeffion of the citadel, as a pledge of their liberty. Af- 
ter this Dion rewarded with a magnificence truly royal all 

thofe 
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thofe who had contributed to his fuccefs, according to their 
rank and merit, diffmified his guards, and, though at the 
height of glory, lived like a private citizen, 

As the city was now in a profound tranquillity, Dion 
attempted to eftablim in it a form of government, com~ 
pofed of the Spartan and Cretan, but wherein the Arifto- 
cratical was to prevail j the fupreme authority, according 
to his plan, was to be vefted in a council, of which the 
members were to be chofen by the people and nobility. 
But this defign was warmly oppofed by Heraclides, who* 
ftill turbulent and feditious, did not fail to ftir up the peo- 
ple on that occafion againft Dion, as if he intended to 
abridge their power, and fubject them to the nobility. 
Hereupon Dion, finding that he oppofed all wife councils, 
was at laft prevailed upon to confent to his death, and 
he was accordingly by Dion's friends difpatched in his 
own houfe. Dion publicly owned, that he had been put 
to death by his order, and in an harangue to the peo- 
ple convinced them, that it was impoffible for the city 
to be free from commotions and fedition, while Heracli- 
des lived. However, after that murder Dion never en- 
joyed a happy hour, but lived in continual anguifh and 
forrow, reproaching himfelf with having imbrued his hands 
in the blood of his fellow-citizen (H). Not long after, 
his fon, for fome unknown difappointment, threw himfelf 
from the top of a houfe, and died of the fall. This in- 
creafed Dion's affliction ; but neither his grief nor life 
lafted long, Calippus having, by the blacked treachery, de- 
prived Syracufe of the greateft hero it ever produced. 

Calippus was an Athenian by birth, and had con- Dion ^fad. 
tracked an intimate friendmip with Dion, who lodged in 
his houfe at Athens, and ever after ranked him among his 
particular and intimate friends. Having attended Dion into 
Sicily, after the tyrant was driven out, he gave himfelf up 
to ambitious views, and began to entertain thoughts of 
anaking himfelf mafter of Syracufe. But as he was well 
apprized, that he could not accomplifh his defign fo long as 
Dion was alive, he threw off all regard for the facred ties 
of friendmip and hofpitality, and determined to get rid 

of 

(H) Plutarch tells us, that a dreadful fpe&re, which appear- 
ed to him in the night, filled him with terror and melancho- 
ly- The fantom feemed a woman of an enormous liature, and 
by her attire, air, and haggard looks refembled a fury. • 
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pf him. Notwithftanding the care he ufed to conceal his 
wicked purpofe, it came to the ears of Dion's friends and 
relations (I), who all earneftly exhorted him to prevent 
Calippus's crime, by inflicting upon hjrn the punifhment his 
bafe* treachery' deferved. But he could not He prevailed 
upon to take any fuch refolution,* faying, he had rather 
die a thoufand deaths, than live under the necelEty of con% 
tinual precautions, not only againft his enemies, but thebeft 
of his friends. ' He could not even be induced to take a 
guard for the feeurity of his perfon ; Calippus therefore have? 
ing one night entered his houfe with a band of Zacyrithian 
fbldiers, who were entirely devoted to his intereft, murder- 
ed him, without meeting with the leaft pppbfition, and ap^ 
prehending his wife and fitter, caufed them to be carried; 
to the public prifdn*. 
CaBppos or After the Death of Dion, Calippus, with the afliftance 
pylippus 0 f the Zaeynthiari troops, made himfelf matter of Syraeufe, 
Srmaft^ " 311 ^ P rac ^^ fe( ^ tnere greater cruelties than any of the tyrants, 
of Syraeufe. before him. Plutarch obferves, that the fupcefs he met, 
with occafioned great complaints againft the gods, for fuffer- 
jng fo impious a wretch to raife himfelf to fo exalted a ffc 
lion, by fuch an execrable piece of treachery. But provi- 
dence was not long without juftifying itfelf, the traitor 
having foon undergone the punimment he defer ved. Haver- 
ing marched with his forces againft Catana, Syraeufe re- 
volted, and fhook off fq fhameful a yoke. He then with^ 

, drew 

s Plut. ibid, 

(I) Amongft others, Dion's fitter and wife, having had notice? 
of his wicked defigns, loft no time, but endeavoured to difcoyer 
the truth by a very ftricl enquiry. Calippus, finding that they 
fufpe&ed him, went to them with tears in his eyes, and in ap- 
pearance inconfolable, that any body mould TufpecT: him of fuch 
a crime, or think him capable of fo black a defign. They in- 
fifted upon his taking the Great Oath, as it was called. The 
perfon, who fwore, was wrapped up in the purple mantle of the 
goddefs Proferpine, and holding a lighted torch in his hand, pro- 
nounced againft himfelf the moft dreadful execrations, wifhing: 
them to fall upon himfelf and his family, if he was guilty of the; 
crime laid to hk charge. This oath Calippus took, while he was 
watching every day an opportunity of putting in execution hfc. 
fefeck defign (36). ' 



(36) Plin. ibid. 
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drew to Meffana; but the inhabitants taking up arms 
(hut their gates againft him, and in a fally cut off moft of 
the Zacynthian troops who had murdered Dion. No city 
in Sicily would admit fuch an execrable monfter ; whereup- 
on he left theiflandand retired to Rhegium, where, after 
having led for fome time a miferable life, he was flain by 
Leptines and Polyperchon, with the fame dagger with whicfi 
he had murdered Dion 

As for Ariftomache and Arete, upon the" downfall of 
(Jalippus they were fet at liberty, and at firft kindly enter- 
tained by Icetas of Syracufe, one of Dion's friends, who 
received them into his houfe. But Icetas, at laft complying 
with the importunities of Dion's enemies, provided a veffel 
for them, and having put them on board, under pretence of 
fending them to Peloponnefus, ordered the commander of 
the Ihip to put them to death in the f>afl*age, and throw 
them into the fea. His orders were put in execution ; but 
Icetas, as we {hall fee hereafter * paid dear for fuch an in- 
human treatment- 

Upon Dion's death, the city was involved in greater New trouble* 
miferies than ever ; Calippus ufurped the fupreme power* m s y racuf<& 
but after ten months was driven out by Hipparinus, the 
brother of Dionyfius, who, arriving unexpectedly with a 
numerous fleet, pofTeffed himfelf of the city, and held it 
for the fpace of two years. Syracufe and all Sicily being 
thus divided into parties and factions* Dionyfius, taking ad- 
vantage of thefe troubles, affembted fome foreign troops, 
and having defeated Nypfaeus, who was then governor of 
Syracufe, reinftated himfelf in the poffeflion of his domini- 
ons, ten years after he had been obliged to quit the throne. 
His paft misfortunes, inftead of foftening his fierce temper, y w rf ^ 
ferved only to inflame it, and render him more favage andfl^d^^ 
brutal than ever. The better fort of the citizens, not being Before Chrii 
able to brook fo cruel afervitude, had recourfe to Icetas, 350 ' 
who was by birth a Syracufan, but at that time tyrant of 
Leontini ; they created him general of all their forces, a- 
bandoniiig therafelves to his conduct, not that they had 
any great opinion of his virtue, but becaufe they had no 
©ther refource. In the mean time, the Carthaginians, think- 
ing this a very favourable opportunity to feize upon all Si- 
cily, fent a mighty fleet thither. In this extremity, ths 
Syracufans had recourfe to the Corinthians, from whom, 

the# 
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TftcSyracu-^gy were defcended, and who, of all the Greek nations, 
S^ S Corin-° were tne mo ^ profeffed enemies of tyranny, and moft ge- 
thims. nerous affertors of liberty. Icetas, who had nothing elfe in 
view but to make himfelf matter of Syracufe, and had al- 
ready entered into a treaty with the Carthaginians, feemed 
to approve thefe meafures, and even fent his deputies along 
with thofe of the Syracufans 5 but, in the mean time, 
was contriving, how he could prevent the Corinthians from 
fending any forces into the ifland, which, according to 
his late treaty with the Carthaginians, was, after the ex- 
pulfion of Dionyfius, to be divided between him and them. 
The Syracufan embaffadors met with a very kind recepti- 
on at Corinth, where in a general affembly it was refolved, 
that fuccours fhould be fent into Sicily, and that Timo- 
TimoIeoiT Ieon mould be forthwith difpatched to Syracufe, and there 
fent into. {a k e U p 0n him the command of the Syracufan forces a- 
S&dij; gainft Dionyfius and the Carthaginians h . 

TiMOLEON had led a retired life for twenty years, with- 
out ever interfering in public affairs, and expected nothing 
lefs than to be imployed, or even thought of, on fuch an 
©ccafion. He was fprung from one of the moft illuftrious 
families of Corinth, and had on all occafions fignalized 
himfelf in the defence of his country, againft the unjuft 
pretenfions of foreign as well as domeftic tyrants. He 
had an elder brother by name Timophanes, whom he 
tenderly loved, and had faved in a battle by covering him 
with his own body. But his country was dill dearer to 
him. Timophanes was fufpected to entertain thoughts of 
feizing on the fovereignty, which Timoleon being inform- 
ed ofV ufed all poffible means to divert him from fo wicked 
an attempt. But finding all his endeavours ineffectual, and 
that neither kindnefe, friendmip, affection, nor even menaces 
could prevail upon an heart abandoned to ambition, he 
caufed his brother to be put to death in his prefence by two 
of his intimate friends. This action was admired and ap- 
plauded by the principal citizens of Corinth ; but highly 
blamed by others, who reproached him as an abominable 
parricide, who v/ould not fail of drawing the vengeance of 
the gods upon himfelf and his country. His mother in 
the excefs of her grief uttered the moft dreadful curfes 
and imprecations againft him ; and when he came to com- 
fort her, flie caufed the doors to be fhut againft him, not 

being 
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being able to bear the fight of one who had murdered her 
fori. This {truck him with fuch horror, that, confidering 
Timophanes no longer as a tyrant, but only as a brother, 
he refolved to put an end to his unhappy life by abstaining 
from all nourimment. But his friends having, with the 
utmoft difficulty, diffuaded him from this 'fatal refolution, 
he condemned himfelf to pafs the reft of his days in foli- 
tude. From that moment he renounced all public affairs, 
and for feveral years never came to the city, but wandered 
about in the moil: folitary and defart places, abandoned to ex- 
ceffive grief and melancholy. After he had paffed near 
twenty years in this condition, he returned to Corinth ; 
but lived there quite private and retired, without concern- 
ing himfelf with the adminiftration. As he had by the 
death of his brother given a remarkable inftance of his a- 
verfion to tyranny and tyrants, the Corinthians chofe him 
as the moft proper man to be fent into Sicily, which at that 
time abounded with tyrants above all other countries, there 
being fcarce a city in the whole iftand, which was not held 
in flavery by fome unjuft ufurper. It was not without 
great difficulty that Timoleon was prevailed upon to ac- 
cept the command offered him ; but at laft, his duty get- 
ting the better of his inclination, he complied with the 
requeft of his friends, and began to raife forces for the in- 
tended expedition 1 (K). 

fir 
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(K) Diodorus varies in the circumftances of this fa£t from 
Plutarch, whom we have followed. He tells us, that Timoleon 
feaving killed his brother, in the public market place with his own 
hand, a great tumult arofe among the citizens, fome being of 
opinion, that he mould fufFer according to law for having imbrued 
his hands in the blood of a citizen, and others crying him up as 
the deliverer of his country, and worthy of the grea$eft rewards: 
To appeafe this tumult an affembly was convened, and the cafe 
of Timoleon taken into confideration. In the height of the de^ 
bates the Syracufan embafladors arrived, demanding a general to 
command their forces. Whereupon they unanimoufly agreed to 
fend Timoleon into Sicily ; but let him firft know, that if he 
difcharged with fidelity the trull repofed in him, he, mould be 

treated 
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In the mean time, Icetas, who intended to pofTefs him- 
felf of Syfacufej under colour of affixing the inhabitant! 
againft Dionyfius, forefee'ing, that Timoleon would defeat' 
his meafures, difpatched embafTadors to the Corinthians, 
acquainting them, that the Carthaginian's, apprized of their 
defign, were waiting to intercept their fquadron with a' 
great fleet •, arid that their flownefs in feridirig him fuccours 
had obliged him to call in even the Carthaginians to his aid, 
and employ them againft the tyrant ; wherefore they might: 
forbear making any farther levies, or exhaufting fheir trea- 
sures in great but ufelefs experices, fince he could, with the 
afliftance of his allies the Carthaginians, drive out Dionyfius, 
2nd reftore Syracufe to its antierit liberty. The fpeecK of 
the embafTadors, and the letters which they delivered from 
Icetas, only ferved to haften the departure of Timoleon, 
who wag now fully conviriced, that Icetas adted treacher- 
oufly and afpired at the fovereignty; He therefore imme- 
diately imbarqued his rrleri, who were in all but a thoufand, 
on board ten gallies, and putting to fea arrived fafddri the 
Coaft of Italy (L) ; where news was brought him, that 
Icetas had defeated Dioriyfius^ and, having rriade hirftfelf 
matter of the greateft part of the city, had obliged the 
tyrant to ftiut himfelf up in the citadel. At the fame 7 time 
Timoleon was informed; that Icetas had givfin orders to 
the Carthaginians to prevent his approach, and deftroy his 
fquadron as foon as foon as it appeared on the coafts of Sicily; 
This gave him great uneafinefs ; however, he advanced with 
his fmall fleet to Rhegium, where he found embafTadors from? 

Icetas,' 

treated as orie Who had killed a tyrant i but if he did not an- 
swer their expectation, he fhoutd 6a Ms return be condemned a* 
the murderer of his brother ( 37). 

(L) Diodorus tells us, that, during the whole time Timoleoii 
was at Tea, a light, like a burning torch, went before him in 
the night, till the fleet arrived fafe oil the coafts of Italy ; and 
adds, that before he fet fail, he had been told by the priefts oi 
Ceres and Rroferpme,' that the goddeffes had appeared to them, 
find promifed to fail along with him to the illand, that was cot 
fecrated in a peculiar manner to them. This greatly encouragec 
Timoleon, who confecrated the beft galley of his fquadron t« 
the goddeffes, calling it the facred fhip of Ceres and Profer 
|>ine (38), 
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Icetas, who were charged to acquaint him, that he fliould 
be kindly received at Syracufe, provided he difmiflTed his 
troops 5 but otherwife the Syracufans, who were jealous of 
Foreign forces, would not admit him into their city. At 
the fame time twenty Carthaginian gallies arrived in the 
port of Rhegium, fent by Icetas to prevent the Corinthians 
irom approaching Syracufe. In this nice conjuncture Timo- 
leon demanded a conference with the embafladors and the 
qhief commanders of the Carthaginian fquadron, in the 
prefence of the people of Rhegium. He pretended to be 
willing to return home* but faid, that he would firft hear 
the Rhegians, and do it by their advice* that he might on; 
bis return to Corinth, have wherewithal to juttify his con* 
duel. The magiftrates of Rhegium were of intelligence 
with him, and defired nothing more than to fee the Co- 
rinthians in pqffeffion of Sicily, They fummoned there- 
fore an afTembly, but ftiut the gates of the city, under 
pretence, of preventing the citizens from going abroad, that 
they might, apply themfelves only to the affair in hand. 

The aftembly .being met, long fpeeches were made, Timoteofide* 
and debates carried on, in appearance with great warmth, ludcstheCar* 
on purpofe to gain time. While the Carthaginians were anSTves \n 
bufy in the council, nine Corinthian gallies, according to Sicily* 
the orders they had received from Timoleon, fet fail, and 
were fuftered to pafs, the Carthaginians believing their de- 
parture had been agreed upon between the officers of both 
parties, who were in the city. When Timoleon was pri- 
vately informed that his gallies were at fea, he flipt out of 
the afTembly, and making to the gaily that was left, im- 
barqued and rejoined the reft of the fquadron. The Car- 
thaginianS) thus deluded, purfued him ; but as he had got 
far before them, the afTembly not having broke up till it was 
dark, he arrived fafe at Taurominium. 

Upon the unexpected news of Timoleon's arrival in^etaiclefeatel 
Sicily, Icetas put the Carthaginians, who had a fleet of an by Tiraoleo # 
hundred and fifty gallies, in pofTeffion of the harbour of 
Syracufe, and difpatched an exprefs to Mago, the Cartha- 
ginian general, defiring him . to advance with his whole 
army to the gates of the city. In the mean time, Timoleon, 
leaving Taurominium, marched to Adranum, where he 
attacked a Carthaginian detachment commanded by Icetas 
in perfon, and put them to flight, though they were -bove 
four times his number. As victory naturally begets friends,, 
not only Adranum, but leveral cities opened their gates to 
Vol. VII. T Timoleon, 
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Timoleon, and joined him with all their forces. So that 
he now boldly advanced to the relief of Syracufe. On his 
arrival he found the Syracufans in a moft deplorable con- 
dition, Icetas being mafter of the city, the Carthaginians 1 
of the port, and Dionyfms of the citadel. The latter, 
feeing himfelf befieged on all fides without any hopes of relief, 
fent privately embafTadors to Timoleon, offering to put the 
citadel, which he could no longer defend, into his hands, 
upon condition he would fuffer him to retire unmolefted. 
Timoleon, taking the advantage of fuch an offer, willingly 
Dionyfiusfar agreed to the terms, and detached Euclid and Telemachus, 
fei n /to S T?" with four hundred men > to take pofleffion of that import- 
Riolson, ant place. Dionyfms received them within the walls, and 
delivered up to them not only all his warlike ftores and pro- 
vifions, but even the rich moveables of his palace, with fe- 
venty thoufand complete fuits of armour, and two thoufand 
regular troops, which Timoleon incorporated among his 
Corinthians. After this Dionyfius, taking with him fome 
of his friends and part of his treafures, imbarked on a fmall 
vefiel, and repaired, unperceived by the troops of Icetas, 
to the camp of Timoleon. There he appeared for the firft 
time as a" private man and a fuppliant, after he had been, 
near twelve years, lord of one of the moft wealthy kingdoms 
then known. Timoleon fent him to Corinth with one 
galley only and without a convoy 5 however, he efcaped 
the ' Carthaginian veflels, which lay in wait for him, and 
arrived fafe. He was at firft greatly pitied by the Corinthi- 
, ans, but his manner of life foon changed their compaffion 
into contempt. He pafled whole days in perfumers (hops, 
or with aclreftes and fingers, difputing with them on the 
rules of mufic and the harmony of airs. Some believed, 
that he behaved thus out of policy, not to give umbrage to 
the' Corinthians, or betray any thought of recovering his 
dominions. Some writers tell us, that the fupreme poverty, 
to which he was reduced, obliged him to open a fchool at 
Corinth, where, fays Tully k , he exercifed that tyranny 
over children, which he could no longer praclife over men. 
Dionyfius, thus reduced to beggary, and of a powerful 
king "become a contemptible fchool-mafter, ought to warn 
all perfons in exalted ftations not to rely fo much on 
profperity, or think the gifts of fortune, as Valerius Max- 
irnus expreftes it, entailed upon any of the human race l > 

Phiii'l 
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Philip king of Macedon, meeting one day Dionyfius in 
the ftreets at Corinth, alked him, how he came to loofe 
fo powerful a kingdom as had been left him by his father ; 
Dionyfius anfwered, that his father had left him indeed a 
rich kingdom, but not the fortune, which had preferved 
both him and his kingdom m . 

But to return to Syracufe ; after the retreat of Dio- Icetasbefiege 
nyfius, Icetas laid fiege to the citadel, which was defended * hecit * del ° 
only by four hundred Corinthians left there by Timoleon, yra * u e * 
under the command of one Leon, an experienced and 
brave officer. Timoleon, who had withdrawn to Catana, 
fent the garifon frequent fupplies of provifions ; but they 
were for the moft part intercepted by Icetas, who kept the 
place clofely blocked up on all fides. When they were re- 
duced to the lait extremity, Timoleon found means to re- 
lieve them by conveying into the place, in fpite of all op- 
pofition, a great quantity of corn. Whereupon Icetas and 
Mago, being well apprifed, that they could not become 
matters of the citadel fo long as Timoleon was in that neigh- 
bourhood, refolved to leave part of the army in Syracufe 1 , 
and with the reft either drive Timoleon from Catana, or 
block him up in that city. They were fcarcegone, when 
Leon, who commanded in the citadel, obferving that thofe, 
who were left to continue the fiege, were very remifs in 
their duty, made a fudden fally, killed a great many of 
them, put the reft to flight, and'having polTeOed himfelf of 
the quarter of the city called Acradina, fortified it, and by 
works of communication joined it to the citadel. This bad 
news foon brought back Mago and Icetas, but they could not 
drive the enemy from Acradina. In the mean time, a fup- 
ply of two thoufand foot and two hundred horfe fent from 
Corinth landed fafe in Sicily, having deceived the vigilance 
of the Carthaginian fquadron pofted to intercept them. 
Timoleon, encouraged with this new reinforcement,, 
marched againft Meffana, and having made himfelf mafter 
of that city, advanced to Syracufe. As he approached the 
city, his firft care Was to fend emiflaries into the enemy's 
camp, and artfully fpread among the Syracufans and other 
Greeks, who ferved under Icetas and Mago, that Timo- 
leon^ only defign was to reftore them to their antient liberty, 
that it was fliameful for Greeks to fight under the ftandards 
of a tyrant, and that if they joined Timoleon, the war 
T 2 would 
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would be foon at an end, and not only peace but liberty re- 
ft or ed to the; whole ifland. Such difcourfes being fpread 
through the whole camp, and even reaching Mago's 
Magore- ears, whofe army was moftly compofed of mercenary 
turns to Greeks, that general began to be very uneafy^ and, as he 
Carthage. W2ntec | on ]y a pretence to retire, he gave out, that his 
forces were going to betray him, and, without hearkening 
to the entreaties and warm remonftrances of Icetas, he 
weighed anchor and fet fail for Africa, {hamefully abandoning 
the conqueft of Sicily. On his arrval in Carthage he laid vio- 
lent hands on himfelf, to prevent the punifhment which his 
cowardice deferved n . 
Timoleon The next day, Timoieon appeared before the city with 
Syracufe! ^ s arm y * n ** ne °^ battle, an( * afTauked it In three different 
quarters with fuch vigor, that the troops of Icetas were 
every where driven from the walls, and that part of the 
city which they held taken by ftorm. Timoleon no 
fooner faw himfelf mafter of Syraeufe, and all the forts 
. which had been built by the tyrants, but he caufed a pro- 
clamation to be made by found of trumpet, inviting all the 
citizens to come the next day with necefTary tools, and 
demolifh with their own hands the citadel and other caftles* 
which he called the nefts of tyrants. The Syracufan?, 
looking upon that day as the flrft of their true liberty, 
crowded in multitudes to the citadel, which they foon 
demolimed, together with the forts and the tyrants palaces, 
breaking open at the fame time their tombs, and over- 
turning every monument of tyranny. The citadel being 
quite razed, Timoleon caufed public edifices to be erected, 
in the fpot where it ftood, for the adminiftration of juftice. 
He found the city in a moft miferable condition, for many- 
having perimed in the wars and feditions, and others fled 
to avoid the evils attending tyranny > that once fo wealthy 
and populous place was become almoft a defart ; infomuchj 
that the horfes grazed on the grafs that grew in the very 
market-place. The other cities of Sicily were in the fame 
manner abandoned and defolate. Timoleon therefore wrote 
to Corinth, defiring the magiftrates to fend a new colony 
to repeople Syraeufe, which could no otherwife recover its 
former fplendor. The Corinthians, pitying the fad condition 
of a city, which they themfelves had founded, fent to all 
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the facred games of Greece and public afTemblies, and 
caufed proclamations to be made by heralds, declaring, that 
the Corinthians having abolifhed the tyranny of Syracufe, 
and expelled the tyrants, reftored Syracufe to its former 
Jiberty, and invited all thofe, who had withdrawn from 
their native country, to repair thither again and take pof- 
jfeffion anew of their lands and efrates. At trie fame time 
they difpatched couriers into Afia and the neighbouring 
iflands, whither great numbers of fugitives had retirecj, 
exhorting them to haften to Corinth, where they mould 
be fuppljed with velTels, and at the expenpe of the public 
conveyed to their own country °., 

When it was publicly known, that Syracufe was deliver- s 7 racufe re -l 
e<} from the opprefiion of tyrants, and that Corinth received [hectr^h- 
all the fugitives in order to tranfport them to their native ians. 
pity, great numbers flocked thither from all parts ; but as 
they were not fufficient to repeople that great city, they 
Jntreated the Corinthians and other cities of Greece to 
fpare them fbme of their inhabitants, and their requeft 
being granted, they imbarked for Syracufe, being in all 
above ten thoufand. At the fame time great multitudes of 
people from Italy and other parts of Sicily joined Timoleon, 
who diftributed the lands among them gratis, but fold the 
Jioufes, and with the money arifing from the fale eftablimed 
a fund for the fupport of the poor and needy. 

Timoleon, having thus raifed Syracufe in a manner from, 
the grave, undertook the delivery oj* all Siqly, and the ex- 
tirpating of tyrants and tyranny from the other cities. 
He began with Icetas tyrant of Leontini, whom he com- 
pelled to renounce his alliance wi|h the Carthaginians, de T 
molifti his forts, and refign the fovereignty. Leptines tyrant 
pf Engya and Apollonia, being clofely befieged, furren- 
dered himfelf to the conqueror, whq fpared his life., and 
fent him with feveral other tyrants to, Corinth^ where, he 
led a private life. Afterwards Jie pofFefTed himfelf of En T 
{ella, and put to death all thofe who adhered to the Car- 
thaginians. ^ The fame of his victories being now fpread all 
over the ifland, the Greek cities every-where fubmittec} 
to him, and were by him reftored to the full enjoyment 
of their rights and privileges. Many cities likewife of 
|he Sicani and Sjculi, fubjecl t;o the Carthaginians, fent 
T 3 " " J env 
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embafTadors to him, defiring to be admitted among his con- 
federates. 

Timoleon, having thus cleared Sicily of the many tyrants 
who held the people in fubjedion, and fet the whole ifland 
at liberty, returned to Syracufe, where in conjunction with 
Cephalus and Dionyfius, two legiflators fent from Corinth, 
he inftituted fuch laws as were moft proper for the demo- 
cracy. Among other wife inftitutions, he appointed a chief 
magiftrate to be chofen yearly, whom the Syracufans called 
the Amphipolus of Jupiter Olympius ; and the firft Amphi- 
polus was Callimenes. Hence arofe the cuftom among the 
Syracufans to compute their years by the refpe&ive govern- 
ments of thefe magiftrates, which cuftom continued in the 
time of Diodorus Siculus, that is, in the reign of Auguftus, 
'above three hundred years after the office of Amphipolus 
was firft introduced p. 
Timoleon Timoleon, having thus reformed the goverment of 
makes war Syracuse, and by many wife laws fettled the city in peace 
Carthagi- anc * tranquillity, began to entertain thoughts of driving 
aians. the Carthaginians quite out of the ifland. With this 
view he fent a ftrong detachment, under the command of 
Dinarchus and Demaratus, into the neighbouring coun- 
tries fubjecl: to the Carthaginians, enjoining them to plun- 
der all thofe cities, which refufed to renounce their al- 
liance with Carthage and join them. By this means he 
got a vaft fum of money, which ferved to pay his fol- 
diers their arrears, and make the neceflary preparations 
for the war he defigned. The Carthaginians, fufpe&ing 
his defign, fent over into Sicily, Afdrubal and Hamilcar*. 
two experienced commanders, with an army of feventy 
thoufand men, two hundred {hips of war, and a thoufand 
tranfports, laden with warlike engines, armed chariots, 
horfes, and all forts of provifions. They no fooner landed 
at Lilybaeum, but Timoleon advanced againft him, 
though his army confifted only of feven thoufand men. 
On his march one of his mercenaries, by name Thra- 
cius, cried out, that Timoleon was not in his right knks 9 
elfe with fuch a handful of men he would never at- 
tempt to oppofe fo numerous an army , that he was 
leading them to certain and unavoidable deftru&ion, and 
that, if he was not diftra&ed, he could propofe nothing 
elfe than the facrhicing of their lives, perhaps becaufe he 
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was not able to pay them their arrears. By this fpeech 
he prevailed upon a thoufand of the mercenaries to return 
to Syracufe, and not follow Timoleon in fo defperate an 
expedition. This did not difhearten Timoleon, who have- 
ing by fair words and large promifes brought back the 
other mercenaries to their duty, continued his march to 
the banks of the river Cremiilus, where the enemy was ^ 
encamped. His unexpected arrival occafioned no fmallThe Car- 
confufion in the Carthaginian army, which he improving thaginiacs 
to his advantage attacked them with great vigor and refolution* ' 
Ten thoufand of the enemies forces, who had already ' 
paired the river, were defeated and put to flight, before 
the reft could come up to their afiiftance. But, in the 
mean time, the whole army having gained the oppofite 
bank, the battle was renewed, and the victory a long time 
doubtful ; but while the Carthaginians were fighting with great 
refolution, and endeavouring to hem in and furround on 
all fides Timoleon's fmall army, there arofe on a fudden 
a violent ftorm of hail, thunder, and lightning, which, 
beating on the faces of the Carthaginians, put thena into 
fuch confufion, that they wefe not able to ftand their, 
ground any longer. Aflbon as they began to retire, the 
Greeks, encouraging one another with (houts of joy, 
prefFed them fo vigoroufly, that the whole army was driven 
into the river , where great numbers of them were 
drowned in that throng and confufion. The facred cohort 
or brigade, as the Carthaginians called it, which confided . 
of two thoufand five hundred citizens of Carthage, all 
men of experienced courage and valour, fought with great 
refolution, and flood their ground till they were all cut off 
to a man. Of the reft ten thoufand were flain, and above 
fifteen thoufand taken prifoners ; all their baggage and pro^ 
vifion, with two hundred chariots, a thoufand coats of 
mail, and ten thoufand fhields, fell into the enemy's hands, 
and were either fent to Corinth and there dedicated to 
Neptune, or hung up in the temples of Syracufe. The fpoil j 
which was exceeding rich, and confifted of gold and filver 
plate, and other furniture of great value , he divided 
among the foldiers, retaining nothing for himfelf but the 
glory of fo famous a viclory. 

Timoleon after this victory returned to Syracufe, 
where he was received with all poffible demonftrations 
T 4 * 
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of joy, and attended to his houfe by the magiftrates and chief 
citizens, the people, 1 as 1 he patted through the ftreets^ 
throwing flowers upon him, and paying him fuch honours 
as were due to heroes or demi-gods. ! Soon after- his arrival 
he banifhed the thoufand mercenaries, who deferted him^ 
ordering, them to leave Sy racufe before fun-fet. This was 
all ■ the puniftiment he inflicted upon them % 
d?d?dwith Assoon as the news of this overthrow reached Carthage, 
the Vrtha- the people there were feizeU with fuch terror; that they 
|iniaji8. : immediately difpatched embafladors into Sicily, with orders 
to ftrike up a peace upon any terms whatfoever. As feve- 
ralnew tyrants had already ftarted up' and formed a power- 
ful alliance againft Timoleon, he thought it advifeable to 
Conclude a peace with the Carthaginians, and turn his arms 
againft thofe unju ft ufurpers. A peace was accordingly fet- 
tled on the following terms : that all the Greek cities mould 
be fet free, that the river Halycus or, as Diodorus calls it, the 
Lycus, mould be the boundary between the territories of 
froth parties ; that the natives of the cities fubjecl: to the 
Carthaginians (hould be allowed to withdraw, if they pleafed, 
to Syracufe, with their, families and effects ; and laftly, that 
Carthage Ihould not for the future give any afliftance to 
the tyrants againft the Syracufans; : " ' ' " 

' TiMfaLEON, having now nothing to fear from the Car- 
thaginians, marched againft the tyrants, determined to root 
them quite out of the ifland. Icetas had already taken the 
field, but was eafily routed by Timoleon^ who, following 
his victory, made him, his fon Eupolemus, and the general 
of his horfe prifoners, and put them all to death. His 
wife and daughter fell likewife into his hands, and were fent 
to Syracufe, where they were fentenced to die, and ex^ 
ccuted accordingly, the people of Syracufe thus revenging 
the death of Dion's wife and After, whom Icetas had caufed 
go be thrown into the fea, < as we have related above. Mar 
mercus tyrant of Catana, Hippon tyrant of Meflana, and 
all the other tyrants of Sicily, met with the like fate, being 
firft overcome by Timoleon, and then put to death by 
thofe whom they had tyrannically opprefled. Thus Ti* 
inoleon, having entirely purged Sicily) of the tyrants who 
had long; infefted it, given Syracufe wife laws, every-where 
re-eftabiifhed peace and tranquillity, repeopled the cities, 
and fupplied then? with means to recover their antient 
fplendoij reiigned his authority to live in retirement The 
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Syracufans had out of gratitude beftowed upon him the beft 
houfe in 'the city, and another very magnificent and plea- 
fant one in the country, whither he retired with his wife and 
children, whom he had fent for from Corinth. In this re- 
tirement he parTed the remainder of his life, enjoying the 
fatisfaction of feeing fo many cities and fuch numbers of 
people indebted to him for their happinefs. He was tried 
in his old age y/ith a very fenfible affliction, which was the 
lofs of his fight. In this condition the Syracufans gave 
him great inftances of their gratitude, paying him frequent 
vifits, and carrying all Grangers of diftinctiori to vifit their 
benefactor and deliverer. When they had any important 
affair to be examined in the aflembly of the people, they 
never failed to invite him thither, and religioufly to follow 
his advice. He generally came in a chariot, and was at- 
tended from the gates of the city 'to the place of the 
aflembly by the whole city, and reconducted in the fame 
manner beyond the gates with loud fhouts and acclamations. 
He lived in this retirement eight years, and was after his 
death honoured as a god. He was buried with great pomp Timoleon 
"and magnificence, the people of Syracufe having decreed, dies. ■'' 
that two hundred minas mould be laid out on that occa- 
fion 5 but the tears that were ftied, and the bleffings uttered, 
by every body in honour of his memory, were the chief 
brnament of his funeral, It was alfo enacted by a fpecial 
decree, that annually, on the day of his death, public 
fports {hould be celebrated with horfe- races and gymnaftic 
games ; and that whenever the people of Syracufe (hould 
be engaged in a war with the Barbarians, they {hould fend 
to Corinth for a general r . 

The Syracufans enjoyed for the fpace of twenty years 
the fruits of Timoleon's victories. But it was impoffible 
that a nation, which neither knew how to govern, nor how 
to obey, {hould be long free from tumults and fedition. 
Great difturbances daily arifing, the citizens were again 
involved in the fame calamities, from which Timoleon had 
with fo much trouble delivered them. A new tyrant The parent* 
ftar ted up among them, who exceeded all thofe who had ^sathto- 
gone before him in cruelty and all other vices. This was e8 ' 
Agathocles, of whofe birth and parentage Diodorus gives 
us the following account. He was the fon of One Carfinus, 
"who, being banimed from Rhegium his native city, fettled 
at Thermae in Sicily, at that time fubject to the Cartha- 
ginians. 
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ginians. There he married a woman of the place, who 
being troubled with ftrange dreams, while (he was with 
child of Agathocles, imparted them to fome Carthaginians 
•who were going' to Delphos, defiring them to confult the 
oracle in his name about the child (he was big with. The 
Carthaginians complied with her requeft, and the oracle re- 
turned this anfwer, that the child would bring dreadful ca- 
lamities upon the Carthaginians and all Sicily. The father, 
terrified with this prediction, expofed the child, aflbon as 
it was born in the open fields, charging one of his friends 
to watch till it died. As the infant continued feveral days 
alive, the perfon placed there to guard it grew weary, and 
retired home; which the mother having notice of, imme- 
diately repaired to the place, and carrying the child to the 
Kiseduca- houfe of her brother Heraclides, entrufted it with him, 
*on» calling it after her father's name Agathocles. When he 
was feven years old, Carfinus was invited by Heraclides 
to a folemn feaft and facrifice, and on that occafion feeing 
Agathocles, he was greatly taken with his beauty, for he is 
faid to have been one of the handfomeft men of his age. 
His wife, laying hold of that opportunity to put him in 
mind of his fon, told, him that the child he had expofed 
would have proved as fine a child as that he fo much ad- 
mired, had he not been fo barbaroufly murdered. At 
thefe words the father burft out in tears, and faid that he 
heartily repented what he had done. Hereupon the mo* 
ther ventured to difcover to him the truth of the whole 
matter ; whereat he was greatly overjoyed 5 but foon after, 
.out of fear of the Carthaginians, removed with all his fa- 
mily to Syracufe, where as he was by trade a potter, he 
brought up his fon to the fame bufinefs. After Timoleon 
had routed the Carthaginians on the banks of the Cremiflus, 
he promifed to make all thofe who mould join him free 
of Syracufe ; and on this occafion it was Carfinus and his 
fon Agathocles were inrolled among the Syracufan citizens, 
Carfinus died foon after ; but Agathocles being recom- 
mended by his beauty to one Demas, a rich, but volup- 
tuous and lewd, nobleman of Syracufe, he was plentifully 
fupplied by him with money and whatever elfe he had oc- 
cafion for. Demas was' foon after created general of the 
Agrigentines, when he did not forget his favourite, but 
advanced him to the dignity of a chiliarch, that is, gave 
him the command of a thoufand men. He had fome time 
before ferved as a common fpldier^ and was even then 
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very remarkable for bis dexterity in performing the military 
evolutions and the great ftrength of his body, wearing in 
the military exercifes fuch heavy armour as no other man in 
the whole army could bear. After he was raifed to the 
po& of a chiliarch, he diftinguimed himfelf on all occafi- 
ons above the other commanders, being quite void of fear, 
and as ready to expofe his own life to the greater! dangers, 
as the lives of thofe he commanded. In the mean time, 
Demas dying, and leaving his whole eftate to his wife, Aga- 
thocles married her, and by that means became at once the 
moft wealthy citizen in Syracufe \ 

He was not fuffered long to enjoy his good fortune in 
Syracufe, being driven from thence by Sofiftratus, who, 
having ufurped the fupreme power and made himfelf abfo- 
lute mailer of Syracufe, banifted all thofe who gave hirn 
any umbrage. Agathocles retired into Italy, where he had 
acquired great reputation in the war which the Crotonians 
had waged with the Brutians. He fettled at Crotona, where 
he was kindly entertained ; but forgetting the favours ftiewrt 
him by the. Crotonians, he attempted to make himfelf lord 
of their city, and was on that account obliged to fave him- 
felf by flight from the fury of the incenfed multitude* 
From Crotona he withdrew to Tarentum, but was foon 
driven from that city too, being there convicted of the like 
pra&ifes. After this no city would receive him ; where- 
upon, having got together a band of exiles and robbers, he 
plundered the country and lived upon rapine. In the mean 
time, Sofiftratus having crolTed over into Italy and laid fiege 
to Rhegium, Agathocles attacked him unexpectedly, forced 
.his camp, and obliged him to imbark his men and drop that 
enterprize. Sofiftratus foon after this unfuccefsful expedi- 
tion was forced to abdicate the fovereignty and quit Syra- 
cufe. With him were driven out above fix hundred of the 
chief citizens, who were fufpe&ed by the populace to, have 
formed a defign of abolifhing the democracy, and introduce- 
ing in its room oligarchy. Sofiftratus and the exiles had re~ 
courfe to the Carthaginians, who readily efpoufed their 
caufe. Hereupon the Syracufans recalling Agathocles, ap- 
pointed him commander in chief of their forces, which 
truft he difcharged with more valour than integrity ; for 
having defeated the united forces of Sofiftratus and the Car- 
thaginians, on which occafion he received feven wounds, 
fte began to exercife a fovereign power over his fellow-ci- 
tizens 
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tlzens, and take fuch meafures as plainly mewed that he 
afpired to the monarchy. Wherefore the Syracufans, not 
daring to' truft any of their own citizens, had recourfe 
anew to the Corinthians, who fent them one Aceftorides 
to take upon him the command of their forces. Acefto- 
rides was no fooner vetted with this power, but he form- 
ed a defign of difpatching Agathocles,, being fenfible that 
Syracufe could never enjoy a perfect tranquillity fo long 
as Agathocles was alive. But , as he was afraid his 
tleatn ' might occafion fome difturbance in the city, he 
t commanded him to retire from Syracufe in the clofe of 
the evening, and placed on all the roads foldiers with 
private orders to put him to death in the night and bury 
his body. But Agathocles, £ifpec~ting fqme treachery, 
crjofe a young man who refembled him both in ftature 
and features, and, haying privately delivered to him his 
, horfe, arms, and garment, fent him before, enjoining him 
to keep the public road. He was fcarce out of the gates, 
when the goards, miftaking him for Agathocles, killed him 
and buried the body ; nor were they undeceived till news 
was brought fome time after, that Agathocles, who had 
efcaped by private way?, was raifing troops in the heart of 
Sicily. The Syracufans were not a little alarmed, when 
they heard, that he was not only alive, but had al- 
ready got together a confiderable army, and was preparing 
to come againfl the city. They therefore fent embaffadors 
to him, and to avoid the evils of a civ^l war offered to 
recall him home, provided he difbanded his forces. Aga- 
thocles agreed to the propofal, and on his return being 
conducted by the citizens to the temple of Ceres, he 
fwore there, according to cuftom, in the moft folemn 
manner, that he would do nothing to the prejudice of the 
democracy l . 

Jesof r Aga- Notwithstanding the folemn oath he had taken, he 
thocles in no fooner faw himfelf reftored to his country and eftate,* but 
Syracufe. he began to court the favour of the populace, and efpoufe 
their caufe againft the fenate, which confifted of fix hundred 
of the chief citizens, with no other view but to fow divr- 
fions and raife new difturbances, by means of which hie 
hoped to have an opportunity of overturning the govern- 
ment and making himfelf matter of the city. He pretend- 
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. ed to protect the people againft the oppreffions and over- 
grown power of the fenate, and was on that account, in 
Ipite of the fenate, created commander in chief of the 
forces, which were then raifingto be fent againft the city 
of Erbita; which had revolted from Syracufe. Agathocles, 
, feeing himfelf again at the head of an army* refolved to get 
rid of all thofe who were in a condition to thwart his defigns. 
Having therefore appointed \ his troops to meet him early in 
the morning, at a place near Syracufe called Timoleontium, 
he there told them, that before they employed their arms 
againft the inhabitants of Erbita, they muft clear Syracufe 
. of the fix hundred tyrants, who were far more dangerous 
enemies than either the inhabitants of Erbita, or the Car- 
thaginians themfelves ; that Syracufe could never enjoy a 
perfect tranquillity fo long as one of them was left alive ; 
. that it was not enough to difpatch the tyrants, unlefs at the 
fame time all thofe whofided with them underwent the fame 
fate. This was encouraging his foldiers, who were, for 
the moft part, the fcum of the populace, to murder the 
whole body of the nobility at once. For their further en- 
couragement, he gave them leave to plunder the houfes, 
arid feize on all the wealth of thofe they mould put to 
death. When he had ended his fpeech, the foldiery {hewed 
.an eager defireto be led againft the tyrants, as they called 
them, and to deliver Syracufe from the oppreffions It groan^ 
ed under. Agathocles then entering the city* commanded 
the trumpets to found the charge ; whereupon the foldiers 
falling upon all thofe they met with, murdered them with- 
out diftinclion of rank, fex, or age, plundered their 
houfes, and committed all forts of cruelties. In a few 
hours four thoufand and upwards were killed, and the 
ftreets covered with dead bodies. But this was not enough 
for Agathocles; his defign was not only to difpatch the 
nobles, but to leave few of the other citizens alive to op- 
pofe him. Wherefore, when the flaughter was once be^ 
gun, he encouraged his men to purfue the bloody maflacre, 
giving them free liberty to plunder, ravifti, murder, and 
commit what enormities they pleafed for two whole days 
and nights. The third day he fummoned an affembly of 
the few who had outlived the general flaughter, and told 
them, that for the violent diftemper, with which the ftate 
had been long afTecled, he had been obliged to adminifter 
a no lefs violent remedy 5 that he had nothing elfe in view 
but to reftore the democracy, and refcue the city from the 
cruel oppreffions of a f ew tyrannical magiftrates, and that 
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foir the future he would lead a private life free from further 
cares and toils. This he did to have the crown placed up- 
on his head, as it were, by force; for he knew, that he 
had left none alive fit to govern, and on the other fide was 
well allured, that thofe who had aflifted him in fpoiling and 
murdering their fellow-citizens, would not fuffer him to 
refign his authority, having no hopes of impunity but in 
veiling him with the fupreme power, at whofe mitigation 
proclaimed ^7 ^ committed fo many enormities. He therefore had 
fctog. nofooner ended his fpeech, but they all with one voice 
proclaimed him king, and decreed, that he mould thence- 
forth govern with an abfolute and uncontrolled pow- 
er \ 

Being thus raifed to the throne, the firft law he enacted 
was, that all former debts mould be made void, and the 
lands equally divided among the rich and the poor. By this 
tmjuft decree he gained the affection of the common peo- 
ple, and fo weakened the oppofite party, that the very few 
nobles, who had outlived the general daughter, were now 
upon a level with the meaneft of the people. Agathocles, 
having thus triumphed over all his enemies, began to change 
his behaviour, and treat his fubje&s with a great deal of 
humanity and moderation, allowing every one to come 
freely into his prefence, and hearing patiently their com- 
plaints, which, when it lay in his power, he never failed 
to redrefs. He likewife publifhed feveral wholefome laws, 
leeking by all means to gain the love of his fubje&s, that 
he might be able to turn his arms againft the other cities 
of Sicily, having a defign to make himfelf mafter of the 
Reduces the w hole ifland. His fubjecls feemed difpofed to fecond his 
of e siciJyf art ambitious views, which encouraged him to make war firft 
on the neighbouring ftates, and afterwards to carry his 
arms into the very heart of the ifland, which in the fpace 
of two years has brought intirely under fubje£tion, except 
a few cities that were held by the Carthaginians w . 

When news was brought to Carthage of the progrefs 
Agathocles made in Sicily, Amiicar was immediately dif- 
patched with a numerous fleet and a mighty army to put a 
flop to his conquefts. The fleet was difperfed by a violent 
{form, in which Amiicar loft fixty mips of war and two 
hundred tranfports, with a great mumber of men. How- 
ever, 
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ever, being joined on his arrival by fuch of the Sicilians as 
hated Agathocles, his army was in a few days increafed to 
th- number of forty thoufand foot and five thoufand horfe; 
With thefe he took the field, and encamped near the city 
of Himera, where Agathocles attacked him, and with in- 
credible bravery forced' his trenches, and cut moft of his 
forces in pieces; But while the Syracufans were bufy in AgathocU* 
plundering the camp, a powerful fupply arrived unexpecl:- thec«tha- 
edly from Garthage, which revived the courage of thofe who ginians. 
had fled to fuch a degree, that they returned to the charge^ 
and finding the Syracufans in diforder, attacked them in 
front, while the new fupplies fell on their rear. Thus was Syracufe be* 
the fortune of the day changed, and Agathocles, who fiegcd * 
thought himfelf fure of the victory, obliged to fave him* 
felf lirft in Gela, and afterwards within the walls of his 
metropolis. Thither the Carthaginians purfued him, and 
laid clofe fiege to that important place, which, if they could 
have taken it, would have put them in pofleflion of die 
whole ifland. 

Agathocles, being reduced to fuch flraits, and aban- 
doned by all his allies in Sicily from their abhorrence of 
his enormous cruelties, formed a defign of fo bold, and, in, 
appearance, fo impracticable a nature, that nothing but the 
fuccefs, with which it was attended, could juftify the 
undertaking of it, . This defign was to transfer the war in- 
to Africa, and befiege Carthage,, at a time when he him- 
felf was befieged in his metropolis, which was the only city 
left him in Sicily. He communicated his defign to no per^ 
fon whatfoever, but only told the Syracufans in general 
terms, that he had found out an infallible way of freeing 
them from the impending calamities, and repairing- all the 
Jofies they had fuftained to that day. He. then chofe the 
moft daring and intrepid among the foldiers and citizens 
of Syracufe, ordering the foot to be ready with their 
their arms at the firft call, and the horfemen to carry 
each along with him, befides his arms, a faddle and a bri- 
dle. He fet at liberty- all the flaves, who were able to 
bear arms, and incorporated them among his troops. Have- 
ing embarked all his forces, he appointed his brother Antan- 
drus governor of Syracufe, with forces and provifions fufii- 
cient to hold out a long fiege, and taking with him- his 
two fons Archaeathus and Heraclides ; he went laft on 
J)oard himfelf. His fleet confifted of fixty gallies, but the 
Carthaginian fquadro% far more numerous than his 3 block- 
ed 
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cd up the mouth of the harbour, fo that he was obliged to 
wait for fome favourable opportunity to fet fail. After he 
had attended, a longtime, and was ready to drop his de- 
fign, a large fleet of tranfports appeared laden with corn and 
other provisions for Syracufe. To intercept thefe, the Car- 
thaginians put to fea, and Agathocles no fooner faw the 
mouth of the harbour open, but he Hkewife hoifted fail. 
The Carthaginians at firft' imagined that the enemy's fleet, 
was fent to defend the^traniports, and therefore tacking about* 
prepared to engage. But Agathocles continued his courfe 
towards Africa, being clofely. purfued by. the Carthaginians^ 
till night coming on they loft fight of him. In the mean 
time, the tranfports, unexpectedly efcaping the danger, 
plentifully fupplied the city with corn .and all qther pro ; 
virions. The Carthaginian admiral, finding that by pur- 
suing two fleets at once he had miffed them both, and that 
Agathocles did not return, refolved to purfue . him clofe^ 
and to prevent him from kindling the war in fome other 
place. Having therefore failed fix days and fix nights fteer-; 
inghis coaft towards Africa, he at laft came- up with the 
Syracufan fleet and engaged them. But as, his men were, 
quite tired out with rowing, the Syracufans gained the 
victory, and, having difperfed the enemy's fleet, landed 
fafe on the coaft of Africa at a place called the quar- 
ries *. 

AgatWles Agathocles, having thus landed his men in the heart 
lands in c f fa enemies country, affembled his troops, and acquainted 
ylaro'f the them in a few words with his defign, and the motives 
flood 2685. which had prompted him to it he told them* that the 
BeforeChrift on |y wav t0 divert the enemy from the fiegeof Syra- 
319 * cufe, and drive them quite out of Sicily, was, to carry the 
war into their own country ; that he led men inured to 
the hardfhips of war againft an enemy foftened and ener- 
vated by eafe and luxury ; that the natives of the country, 
who hated the Carthaginians, by whom they were treated 
rather like flaves than allies, would join them on the firft 
news of their arrival ; that the boldnefs of the attempt 
would ftrike the Carthaginians with terror, who were al- 
together unprepared to engage an enemy at the very gates 
of their metropolis \ finally, that from no other enterprize 
they could reap more advantage and glory than from this, 

which: 
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which would put them in pofleffion of the whole wealilvof 
Carthage, and tranfmit their names and fame to the lateft 
pofterity. The foldiers fancied themfelves already matters 
of Africa, and applauded this fpeech with loud fhouts of 
joy and acclamations. Agathocles, finding his foldiers fo 
well difpofed, refolved to fet fire to his fleet, and bum 
all his mips, except one or two for the carrying of dif- 
patches. Many reafons determined him to fo bold, or, as 
our hiftorian calls it, fo defperate, an action; He had not 
one good harbour in Africa where his {hips could lie with 
fafety 5 wherefore as the Carthaginians were matters at fea, 
they would not fail to poflefs themfelves of his whole fleet, 
which was no ways in a condition to cope with theirs. As 
he had but a fmall army, if he divided it, leaving troops 
fufRcient to defend the fhips, he would not be ftrong 
enough to encounter the enemy, and thereby be deprived 
of all the advantages of this unexpe&ed diverfion. But 
what chiefly infpired him with this refolution was, that, 
the fleet being once deftroyed, his men would be under 
a necefiity of conquering, having no other hopes of fafety 
remaining, fave only in victory. Having therefore gained 
over before-hand fuch of the officers as were entirely at 
his devotion, he aflembled the foldiery, and appeared among 
them in his royal robes with a crown on his head, as if he 
were going to perform fome religious ceremony. Then ad- Burns fu$ 
drefling himfelf to the aflembly, he told them, that when fbi & 9 
they left Syracufe, and were warmly purfued by the enemy, 
in that fatal danger he applied himfelf to Ceres and Profer- 
pine, the tutelar goddeffefs of Sicily, and promifed to burn 
all the vefTels of the fleet in their honour, if they delivered 
them from the enemy, and helped them to land fafe in 
Africa. Aid me therefore, O fellow foldiers, faid he, to 
difcharge this vow, for the goddefies can eaiily make 
us amends for this facrifice. Having uttered thefe words, 
he took a torch in his hand and led the way, flying on 
board his own fhip, and fetting it on fire. All the officers 
did the like, and were chearfully followed by the foldiers. 
The trumpets founded from every quarter, and the whole 
more ecchoed with joyful fhouts and loud acclamations. 
The foldiers had not been allowed time to reflect on 
what they were doing, being hurried on by a blind and 
impetuous ardor ; but when they had leifure to weigh every 
particular, and were apprifed of the danger they were in, 
being feparated from their own country by the vatt ocean* 
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and in the midft of the enemy's, without the leaft hopes or 
means of efcaping, a fad and melancholy fjflence fuceeeded 
that tranfport of joy and thofe acclamations, which, but a 
moment before, had been fo general in the army 

Here again Agathocles left no time for reflection, but to 
raife again the drooping fpirits of his foldiers, he led them 
againft. an important place called the Great City, which 
was fubject to Carthage. The country through which they 
marched ofFered the moft agreeable profpect imaginable. 
On either fide, were fpacious meadows, covered with 
Bocks of all kinds of cattle, country- houfes, built with ex- 
traordinary magnificence, delightful avenues, , planted with 
all forts of fruit-trees, delicious gardens, of a prodigious ex- 
tent, and kept with all poflible care and elegance, &c. This 
profpect re-animated the foldiers, who were again willing to 
run any danger in hopes of obtaining fo pleafant and 
wealthy a country as a reward of their toils and labour. 
They marched full of courage to the Great City, took it 
by ftorm, and enriched themfelves with the plunder, which 
was entirely abandoned to them. Thence they advanced to 
Tunis, which they' likewife- took fword in hand and plun- 
dered. / The foldiers were for garifoning thefe two cities, 
that they might have forrie place to retire to in cafe of any 
misfortune; but Agathocles, that they might have no hopes 
of. fafety but in victory, caufed them both to be levelled 
with the ground, and encamped in the open fields z . 

In the mean time, the news of this unexpected defcent, 
reaching Carthage, threw the whole city into the utmoft 
terror and confuiion. They all concluded, that their army 
before Syracufe was entirely cut off and their fleet loft. 
The people haftened with trembling hearts to .the market 
place, while ■ the fenate afiembled in a tumultuous manner 
to deliberate how they might fave the city, which the 
victorious enemy was with long marches advancing to be- 
fiege. They had no army in readinefs to make head againft 
the enemy, and their prefent danger did not allow them* to 
wait till forces were levied among their allies. It was 
therefore refolved after long debates, that the citizens fhould. 
be armed ; and accordingly in a few days they had on foot 
an army of forty thoufand foot and a thoufand horfe, with 
two hundred armed chariots. They appointed Hanno and 
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Bomilcar to command the forces, notwithstanding the an- 
tient grudges that ftill fubfifted between their families, 
hoping, that they would ftrive to outvie one another in thq 
defence of their common country, and by that means turn 
their private quarrels to the public advantage. The gene- 
rals immediately took the field, and, poflefling themfelves 
of an eminence not far from the enemy, drew up their 
troops, in battle, array. Agathocles had only fourteen 
thpufand men, and was therefore not a little furprized when 
he faw fo numerous an army ready to engage him. How- 
ever, 'he diiTembled his fear, and in order to encourage his 
men, who were quite difpirited and under great apprehenfi- 
ons of the enemies horfe and chariots, he let out feveral 
owls, which he had before prepared for that purpofe. Thefe, 
flying about the camp and lighting: on the foldiers fhields, x 
fo raifed their fpirits, that of their own accord they ber 
gan to advance againft the enemy, not doubting, but by 
the affiftance of Minerva, to whom that bird was facred, 
and therefore looked upon by all the Greeks as a good 
omen, they fhould gain a complete victory. Agathocles 
willingly feconded their ardor, and putting himfelf at their 
head charged the Carthaginians with incredible vigor. 
Hanno with the facred cohort, which confifted of the 
•flower of the troops, fuftained a long time the fury of 
the Greeks, and even put 'them in diforder, but being 
overwhelmed with mowers of darts and covered with 
•wounds, he fell fighting bravely to the laft. Bomilcar, 
understanding that his rival was flain, looked upon this as 
a favourable opportunity of poflefling himfelf of the fove- 
reignty, to which he had long afpired. But, as he was 
fenfible that he could not accomplifti his defign, if the 
army of Agathocles were destroyed, but might eafily put 
it in execution if the enemy conquered, he refolved to 
retire with the forces under his command, not doubt- 
ing, but he mould be able to get the better of Agatho- 
cles whenever he pleafed. Accordingly acquainting his The Car- 
men with Hanno's death, he ordered them to keep their thaginians 
ranks, and retire in good order to a neighbouring hill, thftreachery 
as the only means to efcape the fury of the vi£tari~ 0 f Bomilcar, 
; ous enemy. But, as their retreat looked like a flight, 
"the Greeks purfued them fo clofe, .that they put them 
* in diforder , and gained a complete victory. The fa- 
cred cohort fought with great bravery, even after the 
death of Hanno, and couragioufly advanced ovej: the dead 
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bodies of their fellow foldiers, till they faw themfelves 
abandoned by the whole army, and in danger of being 
(urrounded by the enemy. They then retired in good 
order, and, gained an eminence, where they halted, and 
anew made head againft thofe who purfued them ; but, 
Hot being fupported by Bomilcar, they were either cut 
off, or forced to fave themfelves by flight, after having 
diftinguifhed them-c^ in a very eminent manner. Two 
hundred Greeks were flain in the battle, and a thoufand, 
or, according to fome, fix thoufand Carthaginians ; fo that 
the (laughter on neither fide was confiderable. Agathocles, 
after having purfued the enemy for fome time, returned and 
allowed his foldiers to plunder the Carthaginian camp, 
wliere they found twenty thoufand pair of fetters and mana- 
cles, which the enemy had provided, not doubting, but they 
•fiiould take many prifoners 3 . 

. The Carthaginians, now giving all up for loft, dif- 
patched meffenger after meflenger to Hamilcar in Sicily, 
with the news of what happened in Africa, and exprefs 
orders to haften over to the relief of his country. When 
the meffengers arrived, Hamilcar commanded them not 
once to mention the victory of Agathocles ; but on the 
contrary to noife it abroad in the camp, that he had been 
entirely defeated, his forces all cut off, and his fleet taken 
by the Carthaginians. Thefenate of Carthage had fent to 
Hamilcar by the mefTengers all the beaks of the Syracufan 
fhips, that this report might more eafily gain credit, for it 
was by their orders that he had caufed it to be fpread abroad, 
Hamilcar therefore immediately difpatched embafladors to 
Syracufe with the beaks of the fhips, fummoning the go- 
vernor and citizens to deliver up the city, fince their army 
and fleet in Africa were utterly deftroyed. This fad news 
was commonly believed, and the whole city thrown into the 
utmoft confufion. But the leading men, to prevent the 
mifchiefs that might attend fo general confternation, not 
only diflmifled the mefTengers without any anfwer, but 
drove out eight thoufand of their citizens, who feemed in- 
clined to capitulate with the enemy, Hamilcar entertain- 
ed the exiles with great kindnefs, and underftanding from 
them the miferable condition the city was in, he refolved 
to affault it on all quarters at once, but firft fent new de- 
puties 
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puties, promifing to fpare Antandrus and all thofe wha 
fided with him, if he delivered the city up into his hands. 
Hereupen a council of war was fummoned,. when An- 
tandrus, who was very unlike his brother, was for capitu- 
lating : But Eurymnon the iEtolian, whom Agathocles 
had left to arlift his brother with his advice, prevailed up* 
on him and the reft to hold out, till they had certain 
intelligence of the truth. The affembly was fcarce dif* 
miffed, when a galley with thirty oars arrived from Afri* 
ca, and brought the agreeable news of Agathocies's victo-* 
ry, which immediately flew through the city, and reftored 
life and refolution to the inhabitants. Hamilcar made 3 
laft effort to ftorm the city, but being repulfed with lofs, 
he raifed the fiege, and fent five thoufand men to the re- 
lief of his diftreffed country. All his forces he thought 
it needlefs to fend, and ftill entertained hopes of obliging 
Agathocles to quit Africa and return to the defence of 
his own kingdom. He fpent fome time in reducing fuch 
cities as fided with the Syracufans, and, after having brought 
all their allies under fubje&ion, he returned again to Sy- 
racufe, hoping to furprife the city by attacking it in the 
night. But the Syracufans, having timely notice of his 
defign, made a fally unexpectedly, routed his army, which 
was an hundred and twenty thoufand men ffrong, and 
took Hamilcar himfelf prifoner. We are told, that Ha- The Cartha* 
milcar dreamt the night before that he mould fup the next s inians . de \ 
day in Syracufe : his dream proved true, but the enter- cU^ldHaZ 
tainment he met with was not much to his fatisfa&ion : milcar killed, 
for thofe, whofe parents and relations he had barbaroufly 
murdered, led him in chains about the ftreets of the city, 
and, after having vented their rage on their miferable cap- 
tive by all forts of torments, (truck off his head and fent 
it into Africa, a welcome prefent to Agathocles, who, 
advancing to the enemy's camp, and mewing them their 
general, ftruck them with fuch terror,that their commanders, 
with the utmoft difficulty, kept them from abandoning the 
camp and returning to Carthage b . 

Agathocles had already reduced all the cities fub>- 
jcft to the Carthaginians, and was preparing to befiege 
Carthage itfelf. But, before he ventured upon fo difficult 
and hazardous an enterprise, he fent embaffadors to all the 
princes of Africa, invking them to join the common caufe, 
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and lend him their afliftanee' in overturning that impe- 
rious republic, which, with fo much haughtineis, lorded 
it over. them. His. chief defign was to gain over Ophelias 
prince of the Cyreneans, who had been one of Alexander's 
captains, and at that time had on foot an army of ten thou- 
fand regular troops, and was contriving howlie might en- 
large his dominions. The embafiadors; fent to him were 
charged to flatter his ambition, by promifing him, in itheir 
matter's name, the fovereignty of all Africa, which Aga- 
thocles had invaded with.no other view but to oblige the 
Carthaginians to quit Sicily. Ophelias allured by' hispro- 
mife fet out at the head of twenty thoufand men, and af- 
ter two months march, moftly through fandy defarts, join- 
ed at laft Agathocles. As that prince did not fcruple to 
commit the moft enormous crimes to promote his interefr, 
Ophelias had no fooner put himfelf and his army in his 
power, than by the blackeft perfidy he caufed him to be 
murdered, and by fair words and large promifes prevailed 
upon his army, now deftitute of a leader, to ferve under 
him, and be entirely at his devotion. Such of the Cy- 
. reneans as he found unfit to bear arms, for many of them 
hid brought along with them their wives and children, he 
put on board fome tranfports and fent them to. Syracufe, 
•where few of them arrived, mod of the (hips : being caft 
away near the Pithecufan iflands. Agathocles feeing him* 
felf -now at the head of a numerous army affirmed the title 
of king of Africa, and as Carthage was the only city that 
ftill held out, he inverted it on all fides, with a: defign, to 
reduce it by famine e . **" 
Agathocles While he was lying before Carthage, news was 
returns to brought him, that, after the defeat of the , Carthaginians 
Slcl]y * in Sicily and the death- of Hamilcar, moft of the cities* 
whether fubjecT: to the Carthaginians or Syracu fans, had 
taken up arms, and entered into an afTociation in defence 
of their liberties. As his affairs in Africa were in a very 
flouriming condition, he thought he might fafely return for 
a while into Sicily. Having therefore built fome open vef-* 
fels with fifty' oars apiece, and put two thoufand . men on 
board, he fet fail for Sicily, leaving his fon Archagathus 
commander in chief of Jiis African army. The fame of 
his victories flew before him, and the news of his arrival 
ftruck the confederates with iuch terror, that many cities 
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fubmitted of their own accord ; others were reduced - by 
dint of arms, and in a fhort time the whole ifland, except 
ifome few cities fubjecT: to the Carthaginians, acknowledge- 
ed the fovereignty of Agathocles. Having thus fettled, af- Sets fail a- 
fairs in .Sicily, he returned to Africa, where he found the | a .^ for A r 
face of things quite changed by his abfence. ( His fon " 
Archagathus had loft a battle, and his army was ready to 
revolt for want of provifions ; the Carthaginians had re- 
covered their courage, and were encamped in an advan- ; 
tageous poft, whence it was r no eafy matter to -diflo'dge 
them , all the avenues to the enemy's camp were guarded 
by ftrong detachments, and no, pais was left open for the 
.conveying of provifions to Agathocles^ army, which was 
already in the utmoft diftrefs.. . In this critical jun- 
&U re Agathocles attacked the enemy's camp, but. was re- 
,'pulfed vyith the lofs of three thoufand men. After this Is def-ated. 
unfuccefsful attempt, all the Africans in his army defeated 
,him. Whereupon, not having a fufficient force to con- 
tend with the Carthaginians, he.refolved to leave Africa. 
But as he could not poffibly tranfport his army, both for 
want of mips and becaufe the Carthaginians were, matters 
at fea, he determined to flip away privately, taking along with 
him only a few of his friends and his younger fon Heraclides-j; 
for as Archagathus, was a daring young man, he had always 
, entertained fome jealoufy of him. But Archagathus being ap- 
.prifed of his defign, discovered it to the officers and comman- 
ders of thearmy, and thefe to the foldiery, who immediately 
running to their arms, feized on Agathocles and committed 
him to cuftody. The army being now without a head, 
there was nothing in the camp but tumult and confufion. 
The enfuing night a report being fpread, that the enemy 
was advancing to attack them, they were all feized with 
.a panic fear, /and. having none to command them, every 
one was preparing to fave himfelf by flight, though they Deferts his 
.knew not whither to fly. In this confufion Agathocles army in A» 
.with a fmall attendance ftole away, and imbarking on fnca ' 
board a fmall veflel put to fea, leaving his children to the 
wild fury of the difappointed foldLers, who immediately 
putting his two fons to death, chofe leaders among them- 
felves, and concluded a peace with the Carthaginians, up- 
on the following terms : That the Greeks mould deliver 
up all the places they held in Africa, receiving from them, 
three hundred talents ; that -fuch of them as were willing 
to ferve under the Carthaginians fljould be kindly treated 
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and receive the ufual pay ; that the reft fhould be tranfported 
to Sicily, and have the city of Selinus for their habitation. 
Thefe articles were agreed to and punctually obferved by the 
Carthaginians. Our hiftorian obferves, that Agathocles loft 
both his army and his children the fame month, and the fame 
day of the month, on which he treacheroufly murdered 
Ophelias and brought over to himfelf his army d . 
Cruelties in Agathocle s was no fooner landed in Sicily, but fend- 
giciiy. jng for part of his forces he marched againft the Egeftines, 
who had revolted in his abfence, and having taken the town 
by ftorm, he put all the inhabitants to death, without 
diftinction of fex or age. The nobles he caufed to be firft 
tortured with the moft exquifite torments rage or malice 
could invent. When news was brought him of the death 
of his children in Africa, he ordered his brother Antandrus, 
governor of Syracufe, to put all thofe to death, who were 
any ways related to fuch of the Syracufans as had attended 
bim in the Carthaginian expedition. His orders were put in 
execution with fuch cruelty, that the fea was died a great 
way with blood. Such an inhuman butchery had never 
before been heard of even in Sicily, all thofe who were re- 
lated to any of the African army, from the great grand-father 
to the fucking child, being barbaroufly murdered by the 
tyrant's orders e . 

This inhuman cruelty raifed him many enemies, who 
joining Dinocrates, whom the tyrant had baniftied, reduced 
him to fuch ftraits, that he was fain to court the friendfhip 
of the Carthaginians, and purchafe a peace with them at a 
very dear rate, for he reftored to them all the cities which 
they had formerly pofiefTed in Sicily. He even fent embafTa- 
dors to Dinocrates, offering to refign the fovereignty, pro- 
vided two ftrong holds, which he named, were left in his 
bands for the greater fecurity of his perfon. Thefe propofals 
were rejected by Dinocrates, who afpired himfelf to the 
fupreme power, and had then under his command above 
twenty thoufand foot and three hundred horfe, which he 
tnuft have difbanded, and fubmitted to the democracy, if 
Agathocles had abdicated the tyranny. Agathocles, finding 
be could not upon any terms obtain a peace, refolved to put 
all to the hTue of a battle, and attacking Dinocrates in his 
ramp put him to flight, and gained a complete victory, with 
five thoufand foot only and eight hundred horfe. The re- 
mains 
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mains of the {havered army retired to a neighbouring 
eminence, where they fent deputies to capitulate with the 
conqueror, who promifed to fpare their lives, provided they 
delivered up their arms. But they were no fooner difarmed, 
than the tyrants caufed them to be hemmed in, and all to a 
man put to the fword. As for Dinocrates, who was a 
man of the fame ftamp with himfelf, he received him into 
his friendflrip, and ever after entrufted him with his molt 
weighty affairs. After this vi&ory, Agathocles in two 
years time brought the whole ifland under fubje&ion, fave 
thofe cities only, which by the late treaty he had reftored 
to the Carthaginians f . 

Agathocles, having nothing more to do in Sicily, 
paffed over into Italy, where he fubdued the Brutii, rather 
by the terror of his name, than by force of arms. From 
Italy he paffed over to the Lipari iflands, and obliged the in- 
habitants, who lived in perfect peace and fecurity, to pay 
him an hundred talents of gold. After he had received this 
fum, which was all they had, he plundered the facred 
treafure, ftrippM the temples, and then fet fail for Syraeufe* 
with eleven mips laden with the gold and fpoils of the tem- 
ples. 3ut, a violent ftorm arifing, all the veffels were caft 
away, except one galley, on which he himfelf efcaped to 
fuffer a more miferable end. He was poifoned by one 
Mcenon, whom he had unnaturally abufed, at the inftiga- 
tion of his grand fon Archagathus. It was the tyrant's 
cuftom always afteF his meals to pick his teeth with a quill, 
which Mcenon having dipp'd in poifon, his teeth and gums His deatb« 
putrified, and his whole body was tortured with the raoft 
racking pains, in the height of which he was hurried away 
to the funeral pile and burnt, while he was ftill alive, in 
the twenty-eighth year of his reign arid ninety-fifth of his 
age. He was a man of great boldnefs and resolution, but 
of a moft cruel and favage temper ; for he is faid to have put 
more perfons to death in the three laft years of his life, than 
all the tyrants before him during the whole time of their re- 
fpe&ive reigns. He never forgot his mean extraction, but 
rather gloried in the contemptible calling of a potter, which 
he had followed in his youth, faying, that it fet off with 
more luftre the high ftation to which his own valor had ad- 
vanced him J nay, even in public entertainments, while his 

guefts 
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guefts were ferved in gold and filver plate, heufed to eat 
in earthen ware, faying, that though he wore a diadem, 
yet he was ftill a potter (M). From the meannefs of his 
condition Polybius* endeavours to prove his capacity and 
talents, in oppofition to Timaeus, who tells us, that his rife 
was entirely , owing to fortune, and, not to any parts of his 
own. Scipio Africanus agrees with Polybius ; for that 
illuftrious Roman being a/ked, who, in his opinion* were 
the moft prudent in the conduct of their affairs, and moft 
jndicioufly. bold in the execution of their defigns, anfwered^ 
Agathoeles ; and Dionyfius.the elder s. The defcent of Aga- 
thocles into Africa prompted Scipio to make the fame atr 
tempt,wherefore in his anfwer to Fabius,who did not approve 
of his defign, he did not forget to mention Agathoeles: as an 
inftance in favour of his enterprize, and to (hew, m that; fre- 
quently, there is no other way to get rid of an enemy, but 
by carrying the war into his country. But how great foever 
Agathocles's parts may have .been, : they were far exceeded 
by his cruelties, which have rendered his memory execrable, 
and obfcured the glory of his greateft conquefts. ... 
Meffana I T was after the. death of Agathoeles, that the Mamer- 
fdzedby fchetini treacheroufly feized on Meffana, and by degrees poffeffed 
Mamertiai. th em felves of a considerable part of the ifland. According 
to the Latin writers the Mamertini were originally Campani, 
and aflumed the name of Mamertini, that is, invincible 
•warriors, from the Word Mamers or Mavors, fignifying 
Mars the god of war. As they were a bold and refolute 
• - ; nation, they were invited into Sicily by Agathoeles to affift 
him in his conquefts, but being difbanded after his death 

they 

s Polyb.l; 15. 



(M) This is elegantly expreffed by .Aufonius in the following 
verfes, 

: Fama eftjic^ilibus coenafTe Agathoclea regem 

-Atque.abacum Samio f;epe oneraffe lutQ. 
. ^ercula gemmatis cum poneret horrida vails, 

Et mifceiet opes pauperiemque fimul, " '* 

Quasrenti caufam refpondit, Rex ego qui fum 
Sicanias, figulo fum genkore fatus. 
. Fortunam reverenter habe ? quicunque repents 
Dives ab exili pvogvediere Iccb, ' 
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they retired to MefTaha, with a defigh to return to their own? . 
counlry. The inhabitants of MefTana admitted them into 
the city,, and entertained them with gre& kindnefs, which 
was ill requited by them ; for being charmed with an habi- 
tation, which greatly refembled their native country, they; 
refolved to fettle there, feize on the city, and; form them-s 
f elves into a republic. Accordingly they fell unexpectedly 
Upon the antient inhabitants, put all the men to the fwdrd^ 
and married their wives and :daughters. . Being imafters of the 
city, they not only , maintained themfelves in -their ufurpa- 
tion, but reduced moft of the neighbouring flates, and ex- 
tended their dominions «to the middle of the ifland. Sicily 
was at that time a' prey to numberlefs>tyrants, arid the Ma- 
mertini were powerfully , aflifted by the inhabitants of Rhe- 
gium, where a Roman legion had fettled, by following 
their example in murdering the citizens who had called them 
to their affiftance. ■■]■> • 

r But to return to Syracufe ; that unfortunate city under- Thediftraft-. 
went many revolutions after the. death of Agathocles. Mee-Led fhte of., 
non, who had poifoned him, ufurped the fuprerrie authority* s y racu & 
but being driven out . by. Hycetas he had .recourfe to the 
Carthaginians, which gave rife to a new! war; wherein Hy-^ 
cetas having gained feverai victories over:the joint forces of 
Mcenon and the Carthaginians, he. at laft feized on that 
authority of which he had deprived his rivals and governed 
Syracufe with an abfolute fway, though he.declined the title 
of king, contenting himfelf with that of prcetor. In the 
ninth year of his command, the Agrigentines having revolted* ■■•■"■2 
he left Syracufe and marched out againft Phintias, who was 
at the head of the rebels and Syracu fan exiles. In his abfence 
one Tcenion poffeffed himfelf of the ; fovereign power, but 
bei-ng oppofed by Sofiftrates, who had the fame aim, a civil 
war broke out: within the very walls of the city ; Tcenion 
held the ifland, 'and his rival the other quarters of the city. 
In the mean time, . the Carthaginians, taking advantage of 
thefe divifions, reduced moft of the cities fubjecT: to Syracufe, 
and inverted that capital itfelf with a mighty fleet and an 
army of fifty thoufand men. A regard therefore to com- 
mon good united the two competitors Tcenion and So-Tpy rr hus in- 
fiftrates. They, were tired of a war, . which could only end vited into la- 
in their common ruin, and therefore joined together in 01 y * 
inviting Pyrrhus kiflg of Epirus to put an end to the troubles, 
which threatened the ftate with utter deftru&ion. Many 
rcafons prompted them to have recourfe to Pyrrhus, rather 

thaa 
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than to any other of the many fovereigns, who reigned at 
that time in Europe and Ada. Pyrrhus had married Laneffa 
the daughter of Agathocles, and had by her a fon, whom 
the Syracufans thought it reafonable to place on the throne 
of his grandfather, fince they could not by any other 
means rid themfelves of their domeftic tyrants. Befides, 
he had already given fignal proofs of his courage* 
and therefore feemed the beft qualified of any to make 
head againft the Carthaginians, and flop the great progrefs 
they were making towards the reduction of the whole ifland. 
The Leontines and Agrigentines joined with Toenion and 
Sofiftrates, in prelling the king of Epirus to come and take 
upon him the defence of their refpe&ive ftates, offering to 
deliver up their cities into his hands. Pyrrhus, who wanted 
but an honourable pretence to withdraw from Italy, where 
he was engaged in a war with the Romans,willingly complied 
with the requeft of the Sicilians, and, leaving a ftrong 
garifon in Tarentum, imbarqued for Sicily, where he 
landed among the acclamations of ajiumberlefs multitude,- 
which on the news of his approach had flocked to meet 
■' him. Toenion and Sofiftrates immediately put him in 
polTei&on of the city, the fleet, and public treafure. AU 
ihe cities on that coaft followed the example of Syracufe, 
the name of Pyrrhus refounding every-where, as if victory 
had landed with him. His insinuating and affehle behaviour? 
at firft gained him the hearts of all the Sicilians ; and as 
he had an army of thirty thoufand foot and five thoufand 
iKsconqueftshorfe, with a fleet of two hundred fail, he drove the CaN 
thaginians from place to place, till he diverted them of aH 
their acquifitions in the ifland, except the two important 
places of Eryx and Lilybseum. The former he took bj? 
aflault, and was himfelf the firft man that mounted the 
wall, after having killed a great many of the Africans with 
his own hand. The Mamertini likewife felt the effects of 
his courage, being defeated by him in a pitched battle, 
driven from all the places they pofleiTed, and fhut up 
within the walls of Mefiana. The Carthaginians, alarmed 
at the rapidity of his conqueft, fent embafladors to treat 
of a peace with him upon very advantageous terms 5. but 
he, puffed up with his great fuccefs, anfwered them, that 
the only means to obtain what they defired was, to aban- 
don Sicily, and let the Lybian feabethe boundary betweenCar-» 
thage and Greece. He depended fo much on the reduction of 
the whole ifland, that he ftiled his fon by the daughter of 

Agathocles 
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Agathocles king of Sicily, and caufcd him to be acknow- 
ledged as fuch by the Syracufans and their confederates. 
Having thus put his fon in pofleffion of the kingdom of Sicily, 
he began to entertain thoughts of failing over into Africa* 
and making war on the Carthaginians in their own territories, 
though they were ftill matters of Lilybaeum, which 
"was a key to the whole ifland. This defign was no- 
ways agreeable to the Sicilians, who were fenfible, that they 
could not enjoy a perfect tranquillity, fo long as the Car- 
thaginians had any footing in the ifland. Befides, Mefiana 
was ftill in the hands of the Mamertini, who, as they were 
a warlike people, would not fail to take advantage of the 
king's abfence and raife new difturbances; They therefore 
did all that lay in their power to difluade htm from his 
African expedition : But, notwithstanding their remon- 
ftrances, he perfifted in his new refolution, and began to 
make the neceffary preparations for the conqueft of Africa, 
which he hoped to fubdue with as little trouble as he had 
done Sicily h . 

Pyrrhus had mips enough of his ownforthis expedi-HedjfoMigef 
tion, but, as he wanted fea-men, he obliged the maritime tbcSlcllians * 
cities in his intereft to furnifli him with failors and mariners, 
and even forced into the fervice perfons of rank, who had 
any experience in maritime affairs. The cities complained 
of this violence, but he had no regard to their complaints. 
However, the Sicilians bore thefe outrages with patience, as 
they carried fome appearance of zeal for the public welfare. 
But the king, who could bear no contradiction, taking 
offence at their oppofing his new fcheme, began to treat 
them more like an arbitrary tyrant, than a prince who was 
come to deliver them from the oppreffions they groaned 
under ; which foon drew upon him the hatred of the whole 
nation. In defiance of the cuftoms of the country, he 
conferred the firft dignities and the governments of the 
cities on foreigners, and continued them in their employ- 
ments as long as he thought proper, without any regard 
to the time prefcribed by law. As to judicial proceedings 
with refpecl: to private property and other affairs of that 
nature, he either decided them by his own arbitrary fen- 
tence, or left them to the determination of his courtiers, 
whofe fole views were to enrich themfelves. A conduct fo 

different 
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different from that* by which he. had at firft fucceeded fo 
well in his enterprizes, could not but eftrange the minds of 
the people from him j and when he plainly faw that he was 
univerfally hated, and that the Sicilians, not able to brook 
his arbitrary government, were contriving how to (hake 
off the yoke, he placed in moft of the cities fuch garifons 
as he knew to be entirely at his devotion, under pretence, 
that the Carthaginians were preparing to renew. the war. 
He likewife feized the moft powerful and illuftrious citizens 
of each city, and, charging them with treafonable practices, 
cither put them to jdeath, or baniftied them the ifland. 
Full of jealoufy, as all tyrants are, he would have forced 
Sofiftrates to « attend him into Africa, not thinking it fafe 
to leave him in Syracufe, during his abfence. But Sofiftrates, 
to avoid complying With his commands, revolted from 
him and retired from his native city. As for Tcenion, he 
was more cbmplaifant and continued with the king ; but* 
'while he believed himfelf one of his chie/ favourites, he 
was by his order cruelly affaffinated. Tcenion had crowned 
him king of Syracufe on his firft landing, and contributed 
more than any other perfon to the reduction of Sicily ; but 
all the important fervices he had rendered the king were 
not fufficient to exempt him from the cruel effects of his 
jealoufy. Such tyrannical proceedings put an end to the . 
fuccefs of Pyrrhus in Sicily. The averfion, which the 
cities conceived againft him, was fo great, that fom'e 
of them entered into a league with the Carthaginians, and 
others with the Mamertines his avowed enemies. His 
troops were foon reduced to his Epirot Phalanx, the 
Sicilians daily deferting in crouds and encreafing the enemies 
forces. When Carthage heard of this change, new troops 
were raifed all over Africa, and a numerous army fent 
into Sicily to recover the antient conquefts of the African 
republic ; whilft a mighty fleet cruifed round the ifland to 
. prevent Pyrrhus from making his efcape i . 
He abandons Th is was the fituation of Pyrrhus's affairs, when deputies 
Sicily and rer came to him from the Samnites, Tarentines, Brutians, 
turns to Italy anc j L ucan i ai js, whom he had abandoned to purfue new 
conquefts in Sicily. They reprefented to him the dangers 
they had been in, and theloffes they had fuftained fince his 
departure, and remonftrated, that without his afliftance 
their cities and liberties muft fall a facriflce to the Romans, 
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who had already difpofieffed them of their lands, and fliut 
them up within their walls. This erribaffy furnifhed hint 
with an honourable pretence for his departure ; he was 
glad to have an opportunity of making the world believe, that 
he had abandoned Sicily, not out of fear of the enemy, 
but to comply with the requefts of his allies. He therefore 
feemed at firft to deliberate what part to chufe, being, as It 
were, divided between Sicily, ^ Africa, and Italy. But 
Italy prevailed, and he began to prepare for his voyage, 
from which his new fubjeels in Sicily did not offer to divert 
him. When he was' on the point of fetting fail, he cried 
out, at the fight of that wealthy country which he was 
abandoning, What a fine field of battle do we leave to the 
Carthaginians and Romans ! A prediction, which was foon 
fulfilled. He imbarqued on the (hips which he had brought 
with him from Italy, but was met at fea by the Carthagini- 
ans, who attacking him funk feventy of his gallies, and dif- 
perfed or took the reft, fo that he faved himfelf in the ports 
of Italy with only twelve vefTels, the poor remains of a 
fleet of two hundred fail. Nor was this all : The Mamer- 
tines no fooner heard of his departure, but they detached a 
body of eighteen thoufand men to harafs him after his land- 
ing. Thefe, having pafled the freights before him, pofted 
themfelves in the road, which Pyrrhus muft take in march- 
ing by land to Tarentum, and, lying concealed among the 
woods and rocks, attacked Iiim unexpectedly and with great 
refoiution. But Pyrrhus behaved himfelf on this occafion 
with his ufual bravery. The attack being made on his rear, 
he haftened thither, and at the head of his men made a 
dreadful flaughter of the en'emy, till a wound he received on 
the head obliged him to retire. But he foon returned to the 
charge with frefh fury. As he was fuppofed to be difabled by 
his wound, a proud Mamertine, of an extraordinary fize 
and mining in bright armour, advanced out of the ranks, 
and with a loud voice challenged the king of Epirus, if he 
was yet alive,to a fingle combat. Pyrrhus immediately turned 
about, and making a dreadful appearance by reafon of the 
blood which ran down his face, flew upon this new champion, 
and difcharged fuch a blow on his head, that he cleaved him 
in two, one part of his body falling to the right, and the 
other to the left. , This feat, which has been afcribed to 
©ther warriors, perhaps with as much truth as to 
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Pyrrhus, filled the Mamertines with terror, who fuffered 
the Epirots to continue their march to Tarentum k . ' 
fBcro ap- Upon the Departure of Pyrrhus, Hiero was appointed 
pointed ge- to command the Syracufan forces, and make head againft 
Sjwiufan^ tne Carthaginians, who had regained moft of the places 
which they pofleffed before the arrival of the Epi- 
rots. Hiero was the fon of Hierocles, one of the defen- 
dants of Gelon the firft king of Syracufe, of whofe glo- 
rious reign and exploits we have already given a full ac- 
count. His defcenfc was not fo honourable by the mo-> 
ther's fide ; for (he was a flave and of a very mean extracti- 
on. Wherefore Hierocles, or, as Juftin calls him, Hiero- 
KIs Wrth and clytus, thinking it beneath him to take care of the edu- 
aducauon. ca t;j on 0 f a fon, who was the fruit of an unlawful inter- 
courfe, caufed him, according to the barbarous cuftoms of 
thofe days, to be expofed foon after his birth in a foreft, 
where a fwarm of bees is faid to have nouriflied him 
fome days with their honey. Upon the report of this pro- 
digy, Hierocles confulted the foothfayers, who told him, 
that this fon of his would one day mount the throne of 
his anceftors, and reftore its family to its antient fplen- 
dor. The father, being pleafed with this anfwer, owned 
him, and caufed him to be brought up in a manner fu it- 
able to his birth. When he came to man's eftate, he 
diftinguifhed himfelf by his courage, prudence, and ad- 
drefs in all military exercifes. He made his firft cam- 
paigns under Pyrrhus, who had a great value for him, and 
honoured him with fuch rewards as generals ufed to be- 
llow on thofe who excelled the reft in valour. In his firft 
campaign an eagle is faid to have perched upon his hel- 
met and an owl upon his lance ; and thefe two birds, 
the former being the' fymboi of valour the latter of wif- 
dom, Teemed to confirm the firft predi&ion. And, in* 
deed, young Hiero did not bely thofe prognoftics, he fo 
improved in the art of war under the direction of fo great 
a mafter as the king of Epirus, that he was looked upon 
as the beft commander in the army, when he was but 
twenty-five years of age. But his great moderation, af- 
fability, and engaging behaviour gained him more honour 
than his military exploits. He feemed to have been born 
for virtue, and to be governed by no other paflion but the 
love of glory. Juftin draws the following picture of this 
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brave youth. He was exceeding hand Some* of a robuffc 
tonftitution, and ah extraordinary firengtrn His affability 
in converfatioil, equity in the management of affairs, and 
moderation in the government of , the people were SuCh* 
that he wanted nothing but a crown to be a great king. 
And this his great merit foon procured him, as we (hall 
fee anon. 

When Pyrrhus left Sicily^ the city of Syracufe, being 
deftitute of a governor, fell into the greateft diforders* 
To put a to flop this confufion, the troops chofe Hiero and 
Artemidorus for their commanders ; and the two generals 
had nothing more at heart than to re-eftablifh good order 
in the capital. With this view they entered the city at 
the head of the army, and Hiero on this oceafion firft dis- 
covered an uncommon talent and genius for governing; 
By the arts of insinuation and addrefs, without (hedding 
of blood or hurting one fingle citizen, he calmed the minds 
of the people, reconciled the factions, and fo gained the 
hearts of all, that the Syracufans, though highly diSTatisfied 
with the foldiery for afTuming the right of chufing their owri 
generals, yet unanimoufly confirmed him in the command* 
inverting him with all civil and military power during the 
interregnum *. 

Hiero, being now at the head of the army, began to 
take Such meafures as mould prevent any further disturb- 
ances in the city. He obferved, that the generals and 
troops no fooner left the city to take the field, but Syra-* 
cuSe was involved in new troubles by Seditious Spirits and 
lovers of novelty* He thought it therefore necefTary to 
have fome perfon of merit and rank, upon whom he might 
rely for retaining the city in its duty, during his abSence and 
that of the army. Leptines Seemed very fit for this pur* 
pofe, being a man of great intereft and authority among 
the people. In order therefore to attach him to his interefr, 
he married his daughter, and always left his father-in-law 
governor of the city when he took the field ; by which 
means he Secured both himfelf and the public tranquillity. 
Another thing that gave Hiero great uneafinefs and raifed 
frequent disturbances was, the ungovernable temper of the 
mercenaries in the Service of the republic. They had no 
reSpect for their commanders, nor affc&ion for a ftate of 
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which they were no part, and therefore always ready to re- 
volt, and even join the enemy, when their unjuft demands 
were not complied with, and their hopes of gain not an- 
fwered. They were fo united among themfelves, that 
Hiero could not by any means get the better of them ; 
if he undertook to punifh the moft criminal among them, 
the whole corps took his part ; fo that the general was ra- 
ther governed by them than they by him. He therefore- 
concluded, that the only means to put an end to the trou- 
bles they occafioned, was utterly to extirpate that fediti- 
ous body, whofe licentioufnefs and rebellious difpofition 
could only corrupt others, and incline them to the fame 
pernicious practices. Accordingly he came at laft to this 
refolution, which was contrary to his natural inclination, 
but judged by him neceffary for the tranquillity of his coun- 
try and fafety of his own perfon. He took the field un- 
der the pretence of marching againft the Mamertines ; but 
when he came within fight of the enemy, he divided his 
army into two bodies, the one compofed of Syracufans the 
other of mercenaries ; he ordered the latter to begin the 
• charge, putting himfelf at the head of the former as if he 
defigned to fupport them. The mercenaries fell upon the 
enemy with the utmoft fury, but, being abandoned by the 
Syracufans, were al! cut to pieces. The Syracufan troops 
he brought back fafe to the city, having taken care to 
poll them fo as to have a river between them and the ene- 
my 

Hiero, having thus purged his army of thofe muti- 
neers, revived the military difcipline among the Syracu- 
fans, took other mercenaries more tractable into his fervice, 
and by degrees rendered his army formidable both to the 
Carthaginians and Mamertines. He flrft made trial of 
their valour againft the latter, who, elated with the advan- 
tage they had gained over the mercenaries, marched into 
the territories of Syracufe, deftroying ail before them with 
fire and fword. Hereupon, Hiero took the field, engaged 
them in the plains of Mylae (N), utterly defeated them 

and 

,n Juftin. 1. xxiii. Polyb. 1. i. c. i6. 

(N) Mylae, now Milazzo, was formerly a colony of the 
Tyndaritani, who fettled in that part of Sicily. It was fitu- 
aied in a peninlula in the north poins of the ifland, and had 
* a very 
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and took their general, by name Cios, prifoner. Cios, be- 
ing carried to the Syracufan camp, faw there the horfe 
which his fon had rode in the battle, and taking it for 
granted that he was killed, refolved to live no longer ; 
and accordingly loofening the ligatures of hie wounds, he 
foon after expired. By his death the Mamertines being 
deftitute of a head, Hiero invaded their territories, and 
pofleffed himfelf of the cities of Mylse, Amafela, Alaefa, 
and Abacsenum (O J, and then returned loaded with glory 
and booty to Syracufe, where he was declared king by the 
unanimous confent of the citizens, and foon after ac- 
knowledged as fuch by all the allies. This happened feven 
years after he had been invefted with the command of the 
army n . 

Some time after his acceffion to the throne he again The Ma-" 
worfted the Mamertines, and reduced them to fuch ftraits, mertines re- 
tire t they began to entertain thoughts of furrendering their 
city to him. Accordingly, they fent embafladors inviting Hiero. 
him to a parley, wherein it wa*s ? agreed, that the city of 
MefTana mould be put into his hands, and that he mould ; 
maintain the inhabitants in the poffeffion of their antient 
rights and privileges, and protect them againft any foreign 
invafion. But as Hiero was advancing to take pofTeffion 
of the place, he was deceitfully prevented by Hannibal, 

who 

n Juftin. & Polyb. ibid. 

a very convenient harbour. Pliny fpeaks of a fountain near 
Myke, which dried up in winter, and was full of water dure- 
ing the hottert part of the fummer (39). Fazellus tells us, that 
he obferved the fame thing. The fituation of the city of Ama- 
fela is altogether unknown. 

(O) Abacgenum flood in the north part of Sicily. Cluverius ' 
places it near the little city of Tripio. As for the city of 
Tyndaris, it was not far diftant from Abacaenum, and the name 
of it ftill preferved in the place called at prefent Santa Maria 
di Tyndaro. It was originally a colony of the Lacedemoni- 
ans, who were fuppofed to have given it the name of Tyn- 
daris, from Tyndarus the father of Leda, In this city was 
antiently a temple dedicated to Mercury, and a ftatue of that 
god, which was looked upon as a mafter-piece of art. Pliny tells 
us, that a great parr, of Tyndarus was fwallowed up by the 
fea (40). 



(39) Plin, 1. xxxi. c. 4. (40) Plin. L ii. c. 92. 
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who at that time commanded the Carthaginian forces iri 
Sicily. The cunning African came^ as it were* to con- 
gratulate Hiero on his late victory, and amufed him, till 
fome troops, which he had kept concealed in the Lipari 
iOands, drew near Meffana. The officer, who command^ 
ed that detachment, allured the Mamertines that he came , 
as a friend, and that his only defign was to affift them 
againft the Syracufans, and prevent them from delivering 
their city into the enemy's hands. The Mamertines, feeing, 
themfelves fupported with a new reinforcement, fummoned 
an affembly to deliberate on what meafures they mould take in 
fo critical a juncture. The members of the aflembly were' 
divided in their opinions ; fome were for accepting the 
protection Carthage offered them, others for furrendering 
to Hiero, with whofe mild government and ftrict honour 
they were well acquainted ; but the greateft part were for 
calling the Romans to the afliftance of a city, whofe inha- 
bitants were originally Italians °. 
TheMamer- The Mamertines, before they fought the laft battle with 
^ n e eS |^ a n 84 Hiero, had fent deputies to Rome, imploring the affiftance 
of the Roman fenate and people againft the invafions of their 
neighbours ; and the people, at the inftigation of the con- 
fute, had promifed to comply with their requeft. But the 
fenate, having more regard to honour and equity than the 
people, were not yet come ot any refolution. They con- 
fidered, that the Silicians were only endeavouring to re-* 
cover a city which the Mamertines had taken by the blackeft 
treachery, and thought it altogether unworthy of the Ro- 
man virtue to undertake openly the defence of traitors, 
who were guilty of the fame perfidy, which they had lately 
puniftied in the Rhegians with the utmoft fe verity. The 
fenate therefore could not be prevailed upon to come into 
the meafures of the people, fo long as the Mamertines 
had no enemies to contend with except the Syracufans* 
But when news was brought to Rome, that the Carthagi- 
nians had entered Meflana, and offered to defend it, the 
confcript fathers changed their mind. They were fenfible* 
that Carthage undertook the defence of that important 
place only with a defign to feize it for herfelf, and there- 
fore, as they did not care to be fo near neighbours to that 
powerful republic, they forgot the ftricl: regard they had 
hitherto had to probity, came readily into the people's 
meafures, and agreed to fend the conful Appius Claudius 
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to attempt the deliverance of Meffana, and ftop the pro-* 
grefs of the Carthaginians % 

Appius Claudius did not go a$ -firft in perfon to Meffana, 
but fent thither one of his military tribunes, who was alfo 
named Claudius, in his ftead. The tribune was a man of 
extraordinary boldnefs, and at the fame time of great pru* 
d.ence and addrefs, fit for the carrying on of any great en* 
terprize, and incapable of being terrified at the greateft 
dangers, He immediately fet out for Rhegium, and his firft 
Care there was, to get together what veffels he could in 
order to crofs over into Sicily, But before he ventured 
to fea with the few triremes he had under his command, he 
thought it advifeable to difcover firft the difpofition of the 
Mamertines ; and accordingly going on board a fifher-boat, 
he palTed undifcovered through, the midft of the enemy's 
fleet, and arrived fafe at Meffana, which he found poffeffed 
by the Carthaginians, who had entered it with the content 
of fome of the inhabitants, and contrary to the inclinations 
of others, The tribune convened the Mamertines in the 
place where they ufually met, in order to acquaint them with 
the motive of his coming among them. But at firft the 
clamours of the Carthaginians, who affiled at the affembly 
with the inhabitants, ' prevented him from being heard. 
However, he at laft obtained a moment's filence, and then 
be addreffed the aflembly thus : 46 Mamertines, I come 
" hither, as a deputy from the Romans, to offer you the 
^ affiftance you have defired. The fenate and people con* 
" cur in granting it, and have nothing more at heart than 
* 6 to defend Meflana from the oppreffion which threatens 
" her. We engage our words, that we will withdraw 
*f our forces aflbon as your city and fortunes are fafe." 
Thefe few words made a deep impreflion on their minds $ 
but, as they had already introduced the Carthaginians into their 
city, they were no longer their own matters, and therefore 
returned fuch an anfwer as would have difcouraged any one 
lefs bold than Claudius : " It is a great pleafure to Meffana, 
$ c they replied, to be able to fpare the Romans the trouble 
" of affifting her, Carthage is beforehand with them, 
" and her protection is fufHcient. Wherefore if you have 
* c no other propofals to make, you may withdraw, Every 
" free city has a right to call into her affiftance whom fhe 
pleafes.'* A free city ! replied Claudius ; Are you not 
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" in this place, befieged by a foreign force ? Does not 
cc Carthage already lord it over you, and make you feel 
* 6 the weight of that yoke, which you muft, if not re- 
" lieved by us, bear for ever ? Anfwer me, if you dare," 
Upon thefe words the Mamertines held their peace for fear 
of the Carthaginians ; and the Carthaginians were ftruck 
dumb with the truth of the tribune's fpeech, who taking 
advantage of this general filence : ct You Carthaginians, faid 
cc he, know not what to anfwer, becaufe you are confcious 
€C of your own injuftice ; and you Mamertines are dumb, 
<c becaufe you dare not fpeak ; if fear had not (hut your 
* c mouths, I am confident, you would not reject my offers, 
" and therefore I interpret your filence as a tacit confent to 
* c my propofal.". Upon thofe words a murmur arofe in the 
affembly, and Claudius crying aloud, " Mamertines, I un- 
derftand y©ur meaning, you implore the affiftance of 
<e the Romans , we will comply with your requeft 
left the affembly and city without further delay, and re- 
turned to Rhegium i. 
ftheRomant Upon his report the fenate judged, that the Mamertines 
thedefence were difpofed to receive fuccours from Rome, and ordered 
of Meffana. the fame tribune to fet fail with his fleet to Meffana. 

His fleet was no-ways in a condition to cope with that of 
Carthage, the Romans having at that time only a few tri- 
remes, and their men being quite ignorant of fea-affairs ; 
whereas the Carthaginians were ' matters at fea, had nume- 
rous fleets cruifing off the coafts of Italy and Sicily, and 
were furnifhed with expert mariners. However, the tri- 
bune defpifing all danger, had the boldnefs to weigh anchor 
and fleer his courfe to Meffana ; but being met by Hanno 
the Carthaginian admiral in the {freights between Rhegium 
and Meffana, fome of his mips were taken by the enemy, 
others by a violent ftorm darned in pieces againft the rocks 
on the coaft of Italy ; infomuch, that he was obliged to re- 
turn to Rhegium, after having loft the beft part of his fleet. 
Claudius not at all difcouraged by his bad fuccefs, began 
to refit his fleet in order to put to fea again, faying, that 
he did not expect to learn the art of navigation without 
paying dear for it. Befo re he fet fail, the Carthaginians 
fent him back the (hips wlich they had taken in the late en- 
gagement, hoping by means of this artful prefent either 
to pique the Romans in point of honour, and fo divert 
them from fending fuccours to Meffana, or at leaft to lay 
the whole blame of a rupture upon them. W hen Hanno's 

deputies 
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deputies reftored the mips, they reproached the Romans 
with having infringed the treaties agreed on by both re- 
publics , and pretended, that the freights belonged to 
Carthage. This fo incenfed Claudius, that he rejected 
the prefent with indignation, and purfued his former re- 
futation with more vigor than ever. Hanno's deputies be- 
fore they left Rhegium^told Claudius in an imperious ftile, 
that Carthage would not fuffer a Roman even to warn his 
hands in the ftreights. But this ferved only to -.make Clau- 
dius who was undaunted in the greater! dangers, more eager 
to force out of the neighbourhood of Italy fo proud and 
encroaching an enemy. Soon after the departure of the 
deputies he fet fail again, and timed his enterprize fo well, 
that he eluded the vigilance of the Carthaginian admiral, 
and arrived fafe in the port of MefTana. Hanno, who had 
exchanged the command of the fleet for that of the land- 
forces in MefTana, upon the arrival of the Romans retired 
into the citadel, abandoning the city to Claudius, who im- 
mediately defired the Mamertines to call an affembly and* 
invite Hanno to it. It was not without the utmoff difficulty 
that Hanno was prevailed upon to leave the citadel, and 
truft himfelf among the Romans and MefTanians. How- 
ever he came at laft, but hard words arifing between him 
and Claudius, the bold Roman, who no longer appeared 
as an envoy, but was backed by his legionaries, was fo 
provoked, that he ordered the foldiers to feize him, and 
kept him under confinement, till he prevailed upon him 
by menaces and fair promifes to deliver the citadel up to 
the Romans and evacuate the city. This piece of coward- 
ice coft him dear ; for he was tried by his countrymen, 
found guilty, and condemned to be crucified r . 

Hiero, king of Syracufe, had already made the ne- 
cefTary preparations to befiege MefTana, which city he looked 
upon as a fair conqueft, after the victory he had gained 
over the Mamertines. But when he heard that it was de^ 
fended by the Romans, thinking himfelf too weak to enter 
the lifts againft two fuch warlike nations, as the Romans and 
Mamertines, he fent embaffadors to the Carthaginians, 
offering to join them, provided they would affift him 
in the fiege of MefTana, and help him in driving out 
the Romans. Such an emhaffy was, as we may well 
imagine very acceptable to the Carthaginians, who were 
determined to venture all , rather than fuffer the Ro- 
mans to get any footing in Sicily. A treaty there- 
X 4 forq 
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fore was immediately concluded between Carthage and 
Syracufe, whereby they were to aflift each other in driving 
the Romans quite out of the ifland ; MefTana was to be de- 
livered up to Hiero, and fome places fubjetl: to Syracufe werei 
to be put into the hands of the Carthaginians. Great prepara- 
tions were carried on both at Syracufe and Carthage, new 
forces were raifed, and a mighty fleet fent from Africa under 
the command of another Hanno, the fon of Hannibal, who 
was charge^ with the whole management of the war. This 
fleet put into Lijybaeum, whence the land-forces marched 
to Selinus, and encamped there, while their general went to 
Agrigentum and caufed the fortifications of that place to be 
repaired. The Carthaginians and Syracufans being now 
ready to enter upon action, Hanno, before he began hofti-? 
lities fent an herald to the Romans, fummoning them to 
leave Sicily, and furrender up Meflana to him, or to the 
king of Syracufe, if they defired to live in amity with their 
refpe£tive republics. Claudius anfwered, that he was de- 
termined to defend the place and the allies of the 
people of Rome to the laft drop of his blood. Hereupon 
the Carthaginian and Syracufan armies joined, and invqftecj 
MefTana. The Carthaginians pofted themfelves near capd 
Pelorus and lined the coaft, whilffi Hiero with his troops 
blocked up the city on the land-fide, and encamped round 
fnount Chalcis fo that MefTana was furrounded on all fides, 
jmd nofuccours or provifions could be conveyed into it either 
by fea or land?. 

As foon as the tribune Claudius had refufed to quit th« 
place, Hanno, the Carthaginian genera}, ordered all the 
Italians, who ferved in his army, to be mafTacred.' When 
the murder of th'efe unfortunate men was heard at Rome, 
the conful Appius* who had not appeared yet in this difpute, 
fet out with all fpeed and went to Rhegium, ' with a defigft 
to crofs over into Sicily. Upon his arrival at, Rhegiuni, he 
fent deputies to king Hiero, conjuring him by his antien£ 
friendfhip to the Romans, not to perfift in the fiege of 
MefTana, which alone could create a quarrel, the confe- 
quences of which might prove fatal to him. L. Genucius 
was the firft of the Romans who began a correfpondence 
with Hiero. Genucius was conful, and charged with the 
liege of Rhegium, which was held by the rebellious Campa : 
jiian legion. While the conful carried on the fiege, his 
provifions falling fhort, he applied to Hiero, who not only 
ftipplied him with what he wanted, but moreover fent hir^ 

? ^onar. }. yiii. 9. fiiqdor, SicuL in Eclog. 
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fome Sicilian forces ; and this was the firft time the 
Romans ha4 any' troops in their fervice from beyond-fea. 
Claudius, mindful of his former kindnefs to the Romans, 
proceeded at firft with him in a friendly manner, Butf 
Hiero, taking it yery much amifs, that the Romany fhould 
undertake the defence ot a city, which muft have other-t 
wife fallen into his hands, oroke out into invectives againft 
the ingratitude of a republic, which he had aflifted in her * 
ijiftrefs. As he was himfelf a man of Arift equity, he 
thought it furprizing that the Romans, who had lately pu- 
nifhed, with the utmoft feyerity, ope of their legions for? 
treacheroufly feizing on Rhegium, fhould now protect thofe 
who in the very fame manner had made themfelves maf- 
ters of Meflana. He therefore anfwered the deputies fent 
to him by the conful Claudius, tlrat the events of war were 
indeed uncertain, but fhould he in his attempt againft the 
rebellious city prove unfuccefsful, all men would agree, that 
though the ambition and power of the Romans profpered^ 
yet Hiero fell in a juft and honourable caufe. The Ro-? 
mans themfelves were very fenfible, that his integrity Was 
fhe only motive which prompted him to take up arms againft 
the Mamertines. But, as he had joined the Carthaginians, 
the conful was little affected with his anfwer, and only faid, 
that good king Hiero was not aware of the intention of 
his new allies, fince their defi^n in feizing Meflana was only 
thereby to pave themfelves a way to the conqueft firft of 
Sicily, and then of Italy *. 

Claudius, finding the king of Syracufe determined to The conful 
carry on the fiege of Meflana, refblved to fail thither in^j^P^ 
perfon, but as the Carthaginian fleet watched all his mo-Sicily, 
tions, he diflembleo 1 his defign, and gave out, that it was 
not in his power to make war upon Hiero without frefti 
orders from the fenate, and that he muft therefore return 
%o Rome, and lay the matter before the fenate and people. 
This report foon reached Meflana, and the Carthaginians, 
hearing it, left off crujfmg in the ftreights. Whereupon 
Claudius, having firft ordered his troops to repair to feveral 
ports of Italy, and be there in a readinefs to faij, went on 
board a galley built unfkilfully and in great hafte, pre- 
tending only to coaft along t£e fhore in order to return 
to Rome. But as foon as he was out of fight he tacked 
about, and, being fayoure4 by a dark night, reached the 

neareft 
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nearer!, more in the ifland, and landed the few troops he 
carried with him, without being obferved by the enemy. 
The Romans, who were then unexperienced in fea affairs, 
thought this fo glorious an action, that they gave the con- 
ful the furname of Caudex, a Latin word Signifying a boat 
unfkilfully built u . 

Ana defeats The conful having landed his forces, refolved to advance 
Hxero * againft Hiero, who blocked up Mefiana, on the fide of 
mount Chalcis, in hopes of furprizing him. When the 
king faw the enemy marching up to attack his camp, he 
very imprudently left his trenches and went out to meet 
them, not doubting but he mould get the better of them 
in the open field J which he thought far more glorious 
than to fight behind a rampart. The Syracufans charged 
with fuch fury and refolution, that the Roman cavalry was 
put in diforder at the firft onfet. But the legions fought 
with fo much bravery, that the Syracufans could not with 
their utmoft efforts break through them ; nay, they were 
themfelves, after a long and obftinate difpute, forced to give 
way, ane* leave the Romans an open paflage into the city. 
The conful, overjoyed at his gaining the firft victory which 
Rome had ever obtained out of her contient, entered Mef- 
fana in triumph, and was received with the greateft de- 
monftrations of joy imaginable by the inhabitants, who 
now began to entertain hopes of being foon delivered from 
a uege, which had already reduced them to great ftraits. 
Neither were they difappointed in their expectation ; Hiero 
could not continue any longer before the place after his 
overthrow, being diftrefled for want of provifions ; and be- 
fides, he thought himfelf betrayed by the Carthaginians 5 
for if they had guarded the ftraits, the Romans could never 
have attacked him fo unexpectedly, nor even ventured out 
of the ports of Italy. He could not help thinking, that 
the Carthaginians had fufFered the Romans to enter the 
ifland on purpofe to deitroy him, and full of his diftrufts he 
decamped haftily in the night and retired to Syracufe vv . 
Theprogrefs Appius, having now but one enemy to contend with, 
° f th Anns out °f Clt y anc * attac ked the Carthaginian camp, 

{^Sicily™ • k ut as lt was m a vei 7 advantageous poll, and ftrongly 
fortified, he was 'obliged to. withdraw his legions -and retire 
into MefTana after having fuftained a coniiderable lofs. His 

retreat 
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retreat looked like a flight, and this encouraged the Car- 
thaginians to quit their trenches and purfue him. . But the 
legions unexpectedly facing about fell upon the purfuers, 
put them in diforder, and made a dreadful havock of the - 
broken troops. Thus the advantages of the day were 
equal ; but Claudius, not thinking it advifeable to attempt 
the enemies camp a fecohd time, laid wafte all the neigh- 
bouring country, and made excurfions to the very gates of, 
Syracufe itfelf. Hierp, finding that the Carthaginians were 
not in a condition to protect his dominions, began to en- 
tertain fome thoughts of abandoning them and fiding with 
the Romans. But the fudden departure of the conful Clau- 
dius for Rome prevented him, for the prefent, from entering 
into any treaty with that republic. 

Next year early in the fpring, both the Roman confuls, 
Manius Valerius Flaccus and Manius Otacilius Craffus, 
were ordered to tranfport their -legions into Sicily, and 
carry on the war againft Hiero and the Carthaginians. 
They both landed without meeting with the leaft oppofi- 
tion from the Carthaginian fleet, and then parted, Vale- 
rius undertaking to diflodge the Carthaginians from their 
advantageous poft, where they kept Meflana blocked up, 
and Otacilius advancing into the heart of the country 
to fpread the terror of the Roman arms. What fuccefs 
attended the former, we find no where mentioned but 
the furname of Meflana which was given him on this 
occafion, and afterwards by corruption changed into that 
of MefTala, as fome writers inform us x , is a convincing 
proof that he fignalized himfelf by fome gallant acYion. 
As for Otacilius, he advanced to the foot of mount /Etna, 
and pofTefled himfelf of all the cities in that fruitful coun- 
try : Adranum and Centuripe were taken by affault, but 
many other cities, and among the reft Alsefa, fubmitted of 
their own accord to the conqueror. Afterwards the two 
confular armies fometimes joined to fight the united forces 
of the Syracufans and Carthaginians, and fometimes fepa- 
rated to extend their conquefls the wider ; the enemies 
were every- where vanquifhed, and as they took the cities 
fubjecl: both to the Syracufans and Carthaginians, without 
diftinction, they reduced in a few months time no fewer than 
fixty-feven places ; of which number were Taurominium 
and Catana, two cities of great importance. As they drew 

great 
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great reinforcements from thefe cities, their , armies were 
foon fo increafed, that they thpught themfelves in a con- 
dition to undertake the fiege of Syraeufe, the capital of 
the whole ifland, and at that time one of the greateft and 
ftrongeft cities in the worjd. Hiero, being intimidated at 
the cjanger he was in, and now more fenfible than ever, 
that an alliance with Rome would be lefs difadvantageous to 
him than one with Carthage, loft no time in endeavouring 
to faye his ftately metropolis from impending ruin. AfFoon 
as the two confular armies appeared before it, he fenfc out 
deputies to treat with the Romans of a peace, who on 
their part were no?ways averfe to it, knowing that by 
keeping up a friendly correfpondence with Hiero, the Car^ 
thaginians would be' reduced to their own forces only, and 
the Roman armies plentifully fupplied with all manner of 
provifions, for want of which they had been greatly diftreffed 
?d° anal ^ G ^ ear ^ ar ^' ^ trea ty therefore was foon concluded on 
Lnre with" tne following terms : that the Romans fhould receive fjiero 
the Romans, into the number of the friends and allies of their republic, 
and protect his capital and dominions, particularly the cities 
of Acra, Leontini, Megara, Elorum, Netunj, and Tauro- 
minium, from all hoftilities whatfoever ; and on the other 
hand, that Hiero mould deliver up the priforiers he had 
taken without ranfom, pay the republic an hundred talent? 
of filver, and cultivate her friendfhip by a faithful obfervance 
of the treaty. This agreement was drawn up by the king 
and confuls, and afterwards ratified at Rome, firft by the 
fenate, and then by the people, at 'the motion of Cn. Attilus 
Halatinus, then a tribune of the people „ It was at firft only 
a truce for fifteen years, but the conditions, were fo faithr 
fully performed on both fides, that it Jailed as long as Hiero 
lived r. 

From thenceforth Hiero faw no war in his dominions, 
nor had any other fhare in it but that of fending frpm time 
to time fupplies of provifions to his allies the Romans, who 
gratefully acknowledged his generofity, and with great care 
protected his dominions from the infults of their common 
enemy. During the fpace of above fifty years he lived 
after his acceflion to the throne, while the whole country 
around him was in flames, occafioned by the cruel wars 
which the two moft powerful republics in the world made 
upon each other, he was only a fpeclator, and heard the 
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hoife of the arms, which {hook all the neighbouring regions* 
himfelf and his people enjoying the fweets of a profound 
peace and tranquillity. The Romans perceived on feveral 
occafions, durjng the firft Punic w,ar, and especially at the 
liege of Agrigentum with which it was begun, how neeeflary 
it was for them to cultivate the friendftiip of Hiero 3 for 
that prince abundantly fupplied them with provifions, wheri 
without his aid they had been obliged by famine to quit thef 
ifland, their convoys from Italy being often intercepted by 
the enemy's fleet which guarded the ftreights z . 

The interval between the end of the firft Punic war and 
the beginning of the fecond, which was about five and. 
twenty years, was to Hiero a time of tranquillity, in which 
his actions are not mentioned by the hiftorians. Polybius 
only informs us, that the Carthaginians in the war, which 
they Were obliged to fupport againft the mercenary troops 
that had ferved under them in Sicily, had recourfe to king 
Hiero, who kindly aflifted them, fearing perhaps left trie 
mercenaries* getting the better of the Carthaginians, mould 
carry their victorious arms into Sicily, which ifland they 
were perfectly well acquainted with. Hiero's fole applies-* 
. tion during this long interval was to make his fubjects happy^ 
and to redrefs the many evils, which the tyrannical govern- 
ment of Agathocles, and the inteftine divifions arifing upon 
his death, had occafioned. Before his reign the ftate had 
been divided by two factions, the one of the citizens the 
other of the foldierS ; and their differences, fupported on 
both fides with great animofity, kept up the fpirit of diviliori 
' in the republic, and gave birth to numberlefs diforders* 
But Hiero, with his prudent and impartial conduct, fo rooted 
out all feeds of difcord and mifunderftanding, that during a 
. reign of fifty years no revolt or fedition ever arofe, or the* 
leaft commotion either in the army or the city. Both 
foldiers and citizens looked upon him rather as their com* 
mon father- and protector, than as their lord and fovereign* 
and were fully convinced, that he was infinitely averfe front 
doing any thing that could in the leaft prejudice their for- 
tunes or liberty. His particular care was to encourage 
agriculture, which he looked upon as the certain means to 
' diffufe abundance throughout his kingdom ; he did not 
think it unworthy of the fovereignty to ftudy that art, and 
*ven compofe a book on that fubjectj of which we ought 
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much to regret the lofs. As the chief riches of the coun- 
try, and the moft certain fund of the prince's revenue, con- 
futed in corn, 'the tenth part of which was paid to him, 
Hiero made fuch wife and equitable regulations on this head, 
that they became, in a manner,' the fundamental laws of 
the country, and were always obferved as facred and invi- 
olable, not only in his reign, but in all fucceeding times. 
When the Romans had reduced the city and dominions of 
Syracufe under their obedience, they impofed no new tri- 
butes, but only decreed, that all things mould be regulated 
according to the laws of Hiero z . 
Hiero'sfin- In the fecondPunic war, Hiero gave fignal proofs of his 
cere attach- attachment to the Romans. As foon as he received advice 
Romans^ 6 of Hannibal's arrival in Italy, he went with his fleet well 
equipped to meet Tiberius Sempronius at MefTana, and 
affured him, that, advanced in age as he was, he would 
(hew the fame zeal for the Roman people as he had done in 
his youth, if they thought it neceflary that he fhould put 
himfelf at the head of his troops and crofs over into Italy. 
He fupplied the conful's legions with corn and cloaths at his 
own expence, and was preparing to attend him into Italy, 
when Sempronius, receiving news of the advantage gained by 
the Romans over the Carthaginian fleet, thanked the king for 
his advantageous offers, but made no ufe of them at that 
time a. 

Hiero's fincere affection for Rome appeared ftill more 
confpicuous, after the victory gain'd by Hannibal at the lake 
Thrafymenus. The Romans had already loft three battles, 
and were abandoned by many of their allies. In this mourn- 
ful conjuncture Hiero fent a fleet laden with provifions to 
the port of Oftia : The embafladors, who came with the 
prefent, being introduced to the fenate, told the confeript 
fathers, " that Hiero, their mafter, had been as fenfibly 
" affected with their misfortunes, as if he had fuffered 
<c "them himfelf ; that though he knew the grandeur of the 
" Roman people difplayed itfelf more in times of adverfity. 
" than after the moft fignal fuccefies, yet he had taken the 
" liberty to fend them, as a faithful ally, a victory of maflj 
" gold weighing three hundred pounds, which the kin£ 
cc hoped they would vouchfafe to receive as a favourabl< 
€i augury, and a pledge of his vows for their profperity 
" that they had alfo brought three hundred thoufand mod: 
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" of wheat, two hundred 1 thoufand of barley, and were 
" charged, by their mafter to acquaint them, that if they 
" wanted more, he could caufe what quantity they pleafed 
" to be tranfported to fuch places as they mould appoint ; 
" that he knew the Romans employed no ftrangers in their 
" armies, except light-armed troops, and therefore he had 
" only fent a thoufand archers and flingers, whom they 
" might oppofe to the flingers of the Balearic iflands and 
" the Numidians in the Carthaginian army." To his pre- 
fents Hiero added a wholefome piece of advice, v/hich was, 
that the praetor, who mould be fent to command in Sicily, 
might crofs from thence over into Africa, and by that 
means divert the Carthaginians from fending any fuccours to 
Hannibal in Italy. Rome was touched with the affection 
good king Hiero (hewed her, thanked him for his prefents 
and advice, and fent him this obliging letter : You have 
ever been a conftant and generous friend. No change of 
times has altered your affection and generoftty towards us. 
We received with pleafure the victory from your hands. 
It is a pledge of your friendihip, which we will carefully 
preferve and in order to keep her among us, and prevent 
her ever leaving us, we will fhut her up in the ftrongeft 
place of Rome. We will place her on the capitol our 
citadel, and even in the temple of Jupiter. The gods 
grant, that Hie may be as faithful and friendly to us as you. 
AH the corn and barley on board the mips with the archers 
and flingers were fent to the confuls. They likewife fent, 
purfuant to Hiero's advice, from the. ports of Italy a rein- 
forcement of twenty-five quinqueremes to T. Otacilius, 
who commanded the armies in -Sicily, impowering him to 
carry the war into Africa, if he thought proper b . 

Valerius Maximus obferves here the noble and polite 
liberality of "Hiero, who did not offer the Romans three 
hundred pounds weight of gold in fpecie, as being well 
acquainted with their delicacy in that point but under the 
form of a victory, which they dared not refufe, on account 
of the good omen it feemed to bring along with it It is 
uncommon to fee a prince, whofe dominions were fo ex- 
pofed to the infults of the enemy, continue unalterably 
faithful to his former allies, even when they were on the 
brink of ruin. But nothing could make Hiero's attachment 
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to ttorrie. But it was alfo his intereft to ad as he did. 
For had the Carthaginians entirely ruined^ or eVen weaken- 
ed, the Romans too much $ Syracufe muft have fallen a prey 
to the conquerors* That city was fituated , over-agaihft 
Carthage, and lay rriighty convenient for fecuring its com- 
merce, and gaining the empire of the fea. Wherefore a& 
Syracufe muft have neeeffarily fallen after Rome, it was 
abfolutely requifite for the king of Syracufe to hazard every 
tiling, and either fave Rome or fall with her; 

Neither did king Hiero's generofity extend to the 
Romans alone \ Polybius informs us, that he fent an hun- 
dred talents to the Rhodians, with other rich prefents* 
after the great earthquake, which laid wafte their ifland, 
and threw down the famous colonus. He moreover caufed 
two ftatues to be ere&ed in the market-place at Rhodes* 
reprefenting the people of Syracufe placing a crown on the 
head of the Rhodians, as if, fays our hiftorian, Hiero, after 
having made the people magnificent prefents, believed himfelf 
indebted to them. So great was the modefty with which his 
prefents were always attended. 

However, there is a paftoral in Theocritus d bearing 
the name of Hiero, wherein that poet feems to reproach 
Ihe king, as if he had not acknowledged in a handfomd 
; manner the verfes made in his commendation. But the 
mean manner, in which he claims, as it were* a reward for 
his poetry, leaves room to conclude, that the imputation of 
avarice falls with more juftiee on the poet than the prince j 
whofe generofity is extolled by all the hiftorians who mention 
him. 

Tho' Hiero feemed entirely employed in mmtaining the 
peace and tranquillity of his kingdom, yet he did not neg- 
lect matters relating to war, knowing that the fureft 
means to preferve the public quit, was to hold himfelf 
always ready to make war upon fuch as mould attempt to 
difturb it. To him Syracufe was indebted for thofe amaze- 
ing machines of war, which the SyraCufans made ufe o( 
when befieged by the Romans, as we {hall fee anom 
The public buildings, fuch as palaces, temples, arfenals$ 
&c. which were erected in Syracufe by his order, and 
Under the direction of Archimedes, were the greateft orna- 
ments of that ftately metropolis* He caufed alfo an infinite 
dumber of mips to be built for die exportation of corn, in 
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which the whole riches of the ifland confided. We are 
told of a galley built by his order, which was looked upOri 
as one of the wonders of that age. Archimedes, who was 
the overfeer of the work, fpent a whole year in finiming 
it ; Hiero daily animating the Workmen with his prefence* 
This fhip had twenty benches of oars, three fpacious a* 
partments, and all the conveniences of a large palace. The 
floors of the middle apartment Were all inlaid, and repre- 2 
fented. in various colours the ftories of Homer's iliad* 
The ceilings, windows, and all other parts were finifhed 
with wonderful art, and imbellifhed with all kinds of or- 
naments. In the uppermoft appartment there was a fpa- 
cious gymnafium* or place of exereife, and walks with 
gardens and plants of all kinds difpofed in wonderful orden 
Pipes, fome of hardened clay, and others of lead, con- 
veyed water all around to refrefh them. But the fineft of 
the apartments was that of Venus, the floors being inlaid 
with agates and other precious ftones* the infide lined with 
Cyprefs wood, the windows adorned with ivory, paintings* 
and fmall ftatues. In this apartment there was a library* 
and a bath with three great coppers * and a bathing 
veffel made of one lingle {tone of various colours* and 
Containing two hundred and fifty quarts. It was fupplied 
with water from a great refervoir at the head of the fhip* 
which held an hundred thoufand quarts. The Veflfel was 
adorned on all fides with fine paintings* and had eight 
towers of equal dimenfioris, two at the head, two at the 
ftern, and four in the middle. Round thefe towers were 
parapets, whence ftones might be difcharged againft the 
enemy's vefTels when they approached. Each tower was 
conftantly guarded by four young men completely armed 
and two archers. To the fide of the vefiel was fattened 
an engine made by Archimedes, which threw a ftone of 
three hundred weight, and an arrow of eighteen feet, the 
diftance of a ftadium, or an hundred and twenty five-feet. 
Though the hold of this vefiel was exceeding deep, a fingle 
man could foon clear it of water with a machine invented 
for that purpofe by Archimedes* An Athenian poet have- 
ing compofed fome verfes on this magnificent vefiel, Hiero* 
who underftood the value of verfe, rewarded him with a 
thoufand medimni, that is, fix. thoufand bufhels of wheat, 
which he caufed to be carried to the Pyraeus or port of 
Athens. Hiero made afterwards a prefent of this great 
vefiel to Ptolemy, probably PhiladeJphus, king of Egypt* 
Vol. VII. Y ~ and 
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and fent it' to Alexandria. As there was at that time a 
great famine in Egypt, good king Hiero fent along with it 
feveral other fhips of lefs burden with three hundred thou- 
fand quarters of corn, ten thoufand great earthen jars of 
falt-fim, twenty thoufand quintals of falt-meat, and an im- 
menfe quantity of other provifions e . 

Hiero's fidelity to the Romans was put to a fevere trial 
after the battle of Cannae, which was followed by an univer- 
fal defection of their allies. The Carthaginians, having 
landed a great many troops in Sicily, made a dreadful ha- 
vock in the territories of Syracufe. But nothing could make 
the king's confiancy. He was only concerned to fee fome, 
even of his own family, favour the Carthaginians. He 
had a fon named Gelon, who married Nereis the daughter 
of Pyrrhus, and had by her feveral children, and amongft 
others Hieronymus, of whom we mall foon have occafion 
to fpeak. Gelon, defpifmg his father's wholefome advice, 
and looking upon the Romans as already fubdued by Hanni- 
bal, openly declared for the Carthaginians. He had already 
armed the multitude, and ftirred up the allies of Syracufe 
to join him 5 but his meafures were broken by a fudden and 
unexpected death, which happened fo feafonably, that his 
Hiero dies, father was fufpected to have been privy to it f . Hiero did 
not furvive his fon long. After he had continued faithful to 
the Romans for fifty years together, he died in the ninetieth 
year of. his age, and fifty-fourth of his reign, infinitely re- 
gretted by his fubjects, and no lefs by the Romans, who 
loft in him the moft conftant friend they had ever had. 
Year of the There was none to whom Hiero could leave his crown 
BeforeCbrift exce P t Hieronymus the fon of Gelon, on whom he could 
2i 5 , not depend as to his conduct, the young prince being but 
fifteen years old at his grandfather's death. The good old 
king therefore, who had more at heart the happinefs of 
his people, than the aggrandifing of his family, had formed 
a defign of abolifhing monarchy, and reftoring the Syra- 
cufans to their antient liberty. He had two daughters 
both married to the greateft lords of the kingdom, De- 
rnarata the elder to Andranadorus, and Heraclea to Zoip- 
pus, a man of a quiet difpofition, and who had ferved Hiero 
with great fidelity, but was in his heart a zealous republi- 
can. Wherefore his wife Heraclea, whom he fufFered to 
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go but very feldom to court, never attempted to divert her 
rather from reinftating the Syracufans in their antient 
rights. But her fifter, at the inftigation of her ambitious 
hufband, ufed her utmoft endeavours to engage Hiero not 
to deprive his grandfon of a crown which was due to him 
by right of inheritance. The private views of Demarata and 
her hufband were to govern the kingdom, during the mi- 
nority of Hieronymus, and to wait for a favourable oppor- 
tunity of placing the crown upon their own heads. It was 
not eafy for an old man of ninety to hold out againft the 
carefles, tears, and intreaties of a daughter, who befieged 
him day and night. So that he at laft gave way to the re- 
peated inftances of an ambitious woman, made a will, and 
bequeathed the crown to his grandfon, To prevent as far 
as poflible the evils he apprehended, he appointed him fif- 
teen guardians, who were to form his council, earneftly 
defiring them at his death never to depart from the alliance 
with the Romans, to which he had inviolably adhered for 
fifty yean, to teach the young prince to abftain from pomp 
and orientation, and to inftil into his mind the fame princi- 
ples by which he had acted during his whole reign. 

Hiero's eyes were no fooner clofed, but the guardians, Hierony^ 
fummoning the people, read the king's will in the aflfem- mus « 
bly. As the taftes of the Syracufans and their views 
were different, fo were their opinions with relation to 
the things eftablifhed by the king. Some did not like the 
monarchical government ; others took umbrage at the 
crown's being fettled in one family ; the greateft part were 
dhTatisned at the perpetual alliance to be made with Rome, 
already half fubdued by Hannibal. In fhort, the will was 
liked only by a very few, who were gained over by the 
court, and artfully placed in feveral parts of the aflembly 
to (hew their approbation of it by fhouts and acclamations. 
However, none had courage enough to proteft againft it 5 
and therefore the afTembly broke up, without either openly 
contradicting or accepting the will. The king's obfequies 
were celebrated with great pomp by the citizens, to whom 
his memory was dearer than to his relations. A few days 
after, Andranadorus, thinking the young prince fecurely 
feated on the throne, became he faw no open oppofition, 
began to take fuch meafures as plainly difcovered his in- 
tentions, and increafed the number of the enemies of the 
monarch and monarchy. Hiero's chief aim in appointing 
fifteen guardians was, to engage fo many of the greateft 
Y 2 lords 
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lords in his dominions to be defenders of his crown and 
family. But Andranodorus, . out of a feififh view, de- 
prived Hieronymus of his chief fupport by removing all 
the other guardians, and under pretence, that the king 
was of age to take the reins of government into his own 
His vices hands. By this means that wicked minifter, who had 
andauelty. g a j nec j a great afcendant over the young prince, united in 
his own perfon all the power which had been divided among 
them. The belt of princes, fucceeding a king fo greatly 
beloved by his fubje&s, would have found it very difficult 
to maintain himfelf in the throne. Whereas Hieronymus, 
under the direction of Andranodorus, became quite the re- 
verfe of his grand-father. He feemed to take pleafure in 
increafing the forrow of the people for the lofs of Hiero, 
and they, by comparing the vices of the fucceflbr with the 
virtues of his predecefFor, began to conceive a great aver- 
fion to the new king. They no longer faw the throne filled 
with a prince, who was affe&ed with all the misfortunes of 
his fubje&s, and gave the meaneft of them a free accefs to 
him, being diftinguifhed from the reft of the people, only 
by the great refpecT: and veneration they all paid him. 
Hieronymus refumed the purple and diadem, and never ap- 
peared in public but in a chariot, drawn by white horfes, 
and furrounded by a troop of guards. His whole conduct 
was fuitable to this equipage. He was difficult of accefs, 
never gave audience but with an air of contempt, and of- 
ten added fevere jefts to his denials. Even his guardians 
were with great difficulty fuffered to approach him. He had 
no confidants, but the minifters of his pleafures, giving 
himfelf up to all manner of debauchery. His cruelty was 
no-ways inferior even to that of Agathocles, and feemed to 
have extinguished all fenfe of humanity in him. This 
raifed an univerfal alarm both among the people and nobles, 
; infomuch, that fome of his guardians laid violent hands on 
; themfelves, to avoid feeing the vices of their ward, and 
others voluntarily withdrew from their country s . 

Only three men of diftinc~tion continued at court, An- 
dranodorus, Zoippus, both Hiero's fons-in-law, and Thrafo, 
firnamed Charcarus. The latter was a true courtier, that 
is a flavim flatterer, and ameer tool; but at the fame time, 
a cunning ftatefman, and one who indeed readily compli- 
ed with all the inclinations of the prince, but underftood 
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better than any other his mailer's true intereft. The king 
often took pleafure in engaging him in difputes with An- . 
dranodorus and Zoipppus about ftate-affajrs. Thrafo was a 
zealous advocate for the Romans ; but the two others, be- 
lieving the Romans could never recover, after the dreadful 
overthrows they had received, openly declared for Car- 
thage ; and their fpeeches had moft weight with the young 
prince. However, the reafons alledged by Thrafo kept, 
him in fufpenfe, till a melancholy accident determined him 
to chufe the worft part. One, named Solias, a man of a 
mean condition, and who had ferved the king from his 
infancy in the loweft offices, difcovered a confpiracy againft 
the king, but could name none of the confpirators, except 
Theodotus, who was delivered up to Andranodorus, and 
tortured in order make him difcover the whole plot and the 
names of the confpirators. Being in the utmoft agony he 
confeffed the crime as to himfelf, but, inftead of naming 
his accomplices, he accufed all the king's heft friends, 
though innocent, and amongft others Thrafo, as the ring-r 
leader of the whole enterprize, adding, that they mould 
never have engaged in it, if they had not been countenanced 
by one jn favour with the king, and who had free accefs 
into the palace. His depofition was believed, and all the 
intereft Thrafo had at court could not fave his life. As. 
for Theodotus, he perfifted to the laft. breath in accufing 
the innocent in order to fave the guilty. And his accom- 
plices depended fo much on his fecrecy, that none of them 
left the city, or abfconded during th? whole time he was 
kept in prifon and racked h . 

Upon the death of Thrafo, who was the fole fupport of 
the Roman alliance, Andranodorus and Zoippus eafily 
brought the king into their meafures, who immediately difr 
patched embafiadors to the Carthaginian camp in Italy. 
Hannibal received them with great demonstrations of kincK 
nefs, and fent an embaiTy to the young king of Syracufe, at 
the head of which he put a young officer of great diftindti-. 
on at Carthage, named alfo Hannibal, hoping that the conr 
formity of age and inclinations, would make him agreeable 
to Hieronymus. With him he fent two perfons advanced in 
years., who were both great itatefmen and experienced 
commanders; one was called Hippocrates, and the other 
Epjeydes 3 they were born at Carthage, but originally Sy- 
tacufans, their grandfathers having been baniflied Sicilv, in 
Y ? the 
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the time of the tyranny of Agathocles. Claudius Pulcher, 
the Roman praetor in Sicily, took umbrage at the arrival 
of thefe embafTadors, and immediately fent deputies to the 
court of Syracufe to renew the alliance made with king 
Hiero. But the Carthaginians having already had audience 
of Hieronymus, had given him fuch high notions of Han- 
nibal's victories and reputation, that he had fent away 
young Hannibal to Carthage to prepare that fenate for the 
receiving of his embafladors, when they mould come to 
conclude a treaty of alliance with him K 
He receives In this fituation of affairs, the envoys of the Roman 
embSor" praetor were not received at Syracufe, with the refpecl due 
with con- r to their character. They began their fpeech with explain- 
fcmpt. ing the motives of their deputation. We are come, 
faid they, to renew that alliance and good underftanding, 
which the wife king Hiero maintained for fo'many years with 
Rome. But Hieronymus, who was naturally given to raille- 
ry, replied, I will alk you but one queftion : Who were 
conquerors at Cannae, you or the Carthaginians? I am 
told fuch furprizing things of that battle, that I mould 
be glad to know all the particulars of it. This fevere re- 
proach put the Romans out of humour ; however, they 
only made him this reply, that when he would pleafe to be 
ferious they would defire another audience. They accord- 
ingly had one fome days after, and fpoke to the king with 
as much haughtinefs 'as if they had been conquerors, advife- 
ing him not to determine upon the choice of his allies from 
doubtful accounts, nor change {ides too rafhly, left he 
mould foon have occafion to repent of the meafures he had 
taken. To this the king replied with an infulting air : Yes, 
indeed, I fuppofe it was out of pure friendfnip, that the 
Romans, upon a falfe report of my grandfather's death, 
brought their fleet in fight of Syracufe. Did they defign to 
make themfelves mailers of my dominions, or to protect 
them ? This reproach was wholly founded on an ill turn, 
which the enemies of Rome had given to a ftep of the Ro- 
mans. A report being fpread of king Hiero's death, the 
Roman fleet had advanced as far as cape Pachynum to aflift 
the grandfon of their faithful ally. But as foon as they un- 
derftood, that Hiero was ftill alive, the fleet returned to 
Lilybaeum. Hence the friends of Carthage took occafion 
to perfuade the king, that the defign of the Romans was 
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to feize on his dominions, and keep them for themfelves. 
The embafTadadors endeavoured to undeceive him, but he 
with an air of raillery only replied ; fince then you could 
tack about, give me leave in my turn to take advantage of 
the wind, from what point foever it blows : it is now fet 
for Carthage, and I mall fail thither. Upon this the depu- 
ties withdrew without returning any anfwer, and informed 
the praetor, who had fent them, of all that had paffed k . 

From this time Rome looked upon the king of Syracufe Enters into 
as her enemy. And truly that prince foon after the depar- an alliance 
ture of the embaffadors fent three deputies to Carthage, to^ e Car " 
ratify the alliance he had made with Hannibal. The con- ° " 
ditions of this treaty were ; firft, that the Carthaginians 
mould fend a fleet and a land-army to affift Hieronymus : 
Secondly, that after they had with their joint forces driven 
the Romans quite out of the ifland, they mould divide it 
into two equal parts, the river Himera (QJ being the 
boundary of the Syracufans on one fide, and of the Car- 
thaginians on the other. Such a treaty could not meet 
with any difficulty from the fenate of Carthage, fince the 
whole end of it was firft to draw off Hieronymus from his 
alliance with the Romans, and then to facrifice him to their 
ambition. Hippocrates and Epicydes were fenfible of this, 
and therefore, as they had more at heart the intereft of 
Syracufe than that of Carthage, they opened the young 
prince's eyes, and gave him to underftand how prejudicial 
the fecond article might prove to him. Your right to all 
Sicily, faid they, is indifputable. You are the fon of Ne- 
reis, the daughter of Pyrrhus ; and who does not know 
that Pyrrhus was, by the unanimous confent of all the Si- 
cilians, declared king of the whole ifland ? Though this 
difcourfe was no-ways conclufive, yet the young prince's 
Y 4 eyes 

k Liv. ibid. 

(Q) There were two rivers in Sicily known by the fame name of 
Himera. The fmaller fell into the Tyrrhenian fea, near the pre- 
fent city of Termini. The larger, after having watered the 
middle of the ifland, difcharges itfelf into the Lybian fea. Both 
thefe rivers rife on mount Nebroda, now Madonia. Solinus, 
Mela, and fome other geographers, make thefe two but one river-j 
which afterwards divides itfelf into two branches (42). 
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eyes being eafily dazzled with difcoveries that favoured his 
ambition, he immediately difpatched a new embafly to 
Carthage. The former propofals he had made were juft 
upon the point of being figned, and the Carthaginians were 
not a little furprized to fee the king change his mind. 
The embafladors after a long preamble, wherein they en- 
deavoured to prove their mailer's right to all Sicily, and to 
fhew that he could not divide it without wronging himfelf* 
confined the alliance with Carthage to mutual afliftance. 
"The king of Syracufe, faid they, will aflifl Hannibal in 
Italy, and Carthage (hall affift him in Sicily. As it was 
of the utmofl importance for Carthage to feparate Syracufe 
from the Romans, and to recover a footing in Sicily, the 
fenate confented to the new propofals of Hieronymus, and 
began to raife an army and equip a fleet to be fent into that 
ifland. Half Sicily was at that time in the hands of the 
Romans, and had been a Roman province ever finc-e the 
treaty, which put an end to the firft Punic war ; for by 
that treaty the ifland was divided into two parts ; the one 
was pofTefTed by the Romans, and the other by Hiero ; fo 
that at this time the Romans were in a condition to give 
Hieronymus great trouble. However, they could make no 
impreflion on the king, who returned them only this unr 
polite and provoking anfwer, Let the Romans reftore all 
the gold, prefents, and corn that they drew from my 
grandfather, and confent, that the river Himera be the; 
common boundary between us, and I will renew the antient 
treaties with them 

The Roman prsetor, being exafperated at thefe proceed- 
ings, took the field, and began hoftilities in the territory of 
Syracufe, before the arrival of the Carthaginians in Sicily.- 
On the other hand, Hieronymus leading his troops to Le-: 
jpntjni on the confines of his dominions, fixed his refidence 
there. His army amounted in all to about fifteen thoufanc} 
men, of which he detached two thoufand under the com- 
mand of Hippocrates and Epicydes to diflodge fome Roman 
garifons from the polls they pofTefTed. 
Hieronymus In the mean time, the confpirators, whpfe names Theqt 
murdered, dotus had concealed even in the midft of torments, after 
having long watched an opportunity of putting their defign 
in execution, at lafl appointed a day for the difpatching of 
3 tyrant, wlpfe cruelties, and other vice? they could no 
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longer bear. They pofted themfelves in a narrow flreet, 
through which the king, during his refidence at Leontini, 
ufed to ride every day on his return from the forum to the 
palace^ His guards always attended him, but one of them, 
by name Dinomanes, was in the number of the confpira- 
tors, and agreed with the reft to make the guards halt, and 
by that means give them an opportunity of falling upon 
the king, while he was at fome diftance from his attendants. 
Accordingly Dinomanes, who was at the head of the guards, 
flopped as it were to tie the firings of his bufkins ; upon this 
fignal ' the confpirators, rufhing out of their ambufh, flabbed 
the king in feveral places before he could receive any affift- 
ance. For Dinomanes, facing about upon his fellow- 
foldiers, flood their onfet, and though dangeroufly wounded 
did not retire till the king was dead. When the guards 
faw the prince wallowing in his blood, and. the confpirators 
advancing to attack them, they betook themfelves to flight. 
When the king's death was known in the army, which 
was encamped under the walls of Leontini, the foldiers 
cried out, that the confpirators ought to be all facrificed to 
the manes of Hieronymus. But the fweet name of liberty, 
with which the confpirators filled the city and camp, foon 
appeafed their refentment. Hopes were alfo given them, 
that the king's treafures mould be divided among them, 
and that they fhould foon be headed by more able generals, 
than the late unexperienced young prince. They were 
alfo put in mind of the public crimes and private vices of 
the late king, which, being artfully reprefented and in the 
worfl light, filled them with fuch horror that they left the 
dead body to rot in the public ftreet. A remarkable in- 
ftance of the little dependence, that is to be had on the 
zeal of an inconftant multitude m . 

The king was no fooner dead, but Sofis and Theodo- 
tus, two of the confpirators, haftened to Syracufe to prevent 
the attempts of Andranodorus and the others of the king's 
faction. But notwithstanding their diligence, Andranadorus 
had notice of what had happened before their arrival, and 
taken his precautions accordingly. He had already feized 
on the citadel and the ifland of Ortygia, and filled them 
with troops and officers in whom he could confide. Some 
writers are of opinion, that the Roman praetor Claudius was 
npt entirely unconcerned in a plot, which was fo ufeful to 
bis republic. But, however that be, he did not fail to 

give 
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give the fenate immediate advice of all that had paffed, and 
to take the neceflary fleps for the preferving of that part 
of Sicily, which belonged to the Romans n , 
piftutbances While Andranodorus, fupported by the king's faction, 
inSyracufe. was fortifying himfelf in Ortygia, Sofis and Theodotus 
entered that quarter of Syracufe called Tyche. The fun 
was fet before they reached the city, but flill there was 
} light enough to fee the king's diadem and bloody robes, 

which the confpirators carried in their hands and mewed to 
the people. This light drew crouds of the inhabitants 
round them, whom they invited into Acradina, which was 
as it were the heart of the city, to take there proper mea- 
fures for the recovery of their liberty. Hereupon all the 
city fided with the confpirators 3 lights were feen in all 
parts j fome took to their arms, and thofe who had none in 
their houfes ran to the temple of Jupiter Olympius, where 
the arms of the Gauls and Illyrians were hung up, which 
the Romans had prefented to their good ally king Hiero. 
Such citizens as were armed pofted themfelves in all the 
avenues leading to the citadel, and there kept guard all 
night. Andranodorus attempted to poffefs himfelf of the 
public granaries, but the foldiers, whom he employed on 
this occafion, revolted from him, and delivered them up to 
the magiftrates of the city. In this manner the firft night 
was fpent after the murder of Hieronymus °. 

The next morning as foon as it was light, all the inha- 
bitants of Syracufe, fome armed and fome unarmed, 
crowded into Acradina, where the fenate was alTembled, 
which had not been convened, nor confulted, upon any 
affair fince Hiero's death. Polyaernus, an illuftrious citizen, 
fpoke to the people with great freedom and moderation. 
cc Syracufans, fcid he, I am not at all furprized to fee you 
<4 up in arms in order to recover your antient liberty. 
cc The fenfe you have of your paft flavery, and the cala- 
" mities you have fufFered under a tyrannical government, 
* 6 have infpired you with this generous refolutibn. But, 
<c after all, you have heard from your fathers, that civil 
<c difcord is likewife attended with great evils, and that 
" Syracufe has fuffered more from domeftic than foreign 
" wars. I commend your readinefs in taking arms, but 
<c mould think you ilill more worthy of commendation, 
" if you only ufed them in the laft extremity. It is my 

** opinion. 
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<e opinion, that you fend deputies to Andranodorus, and 
" that you firft try by gentle methods, whether you can; 
<c prevail upon him to open the gates of the citadel, to put 
<c the ifland into the hands of the magift rates, and to with* 
" draw his garifons. If he fubmits, violence is ufelefs ; 
" but if he perfifts in maintaining himfelf upon -a throne, 
« to which he has no right, his crime is greater than that 
" of Hieronymus, and deferves a more fevere punifti- 
" ment." This difcourfe had the defired effect: ; deputies 
were fent to Andranodorus, who entered into a conference 
with them. He was fenfible, that it would be very difficult 
for him to maintain himfelf in his ufurpation againft the 
unanimous confent of the people. Ortygia was already 
partly poffeffed by the citizens, and the public granaries, on 
which he had depended, were in the power of the magi- 
ftrates. Thefe confiderations gave him juft apprehenfions j 
but his wife Demarata, Hiero's daughter, a haughty and 
ambitious woman, taking him afide, put him in mind of 
the famous faying of Dionyfms the tyrant, that no man 
ought to quit a throne till he is dragged from it by the 
heels : me advifed him to demand time to confider, and 
in the interim to bring the troops from Leontini, and en- 
deavour to gain them, by promifing them half the king's 
treafures p. 

Andranodorus did not entirely reje£t this counfel, 
nor think proper to give into it without referve. He chofe 
a mean between both, and refolved to fubmit to the fenate 
in expectation of a more favourable opportunity to bring 
his defigns to bear. He therefore anfwered the deputies, 
that he would open the gates of Ortygia the next day, 
come into Acradina, and give the affembly an account of 
his conduct. Accordingly he threw open the gates the 
next morning, and repairing'to the market-place of Acradina, 
where the people were aflembled, he mounted the tribunal 
of harangues, and after excufing his delay, from the appre- 
henfions he had been under of being involved in the tyrant's 
punifhment, he declared, that he was come to put his life 
and<£ortune into the hands of the fenate. Then turning to 
Sous and Theodotus. As for you faid he, illuftrious aven- 
gers of the public wrongs, don't imagine that the glorious 
work of eftablilhing your liberty is yet accomplished. What 
have you done hitherto is but a (ketch of what ought to 

follow. 
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follow. An unreftrained populace is as dangerous in a 
Andranodo- republic as a perfecuting tyrant. Andranodorus, having 
rusfubmitstefpolie thefe words, laid down the keys of Ortygia and of 
the fenate. ^ fc n g s trea f ures at the feet of the two chiefs of the 
confpiracy. The whole city was highly rejoiced on this oc- 
cafion, and the reft of the day fpent in feafting and re- 
turning thanks to the gods, for fo happy a change. 

The next day the people aflembled to elecl: the chief 
magiftrates to govern the ftate, when Andranodorus was 
one of the firft chofen, and with him the chief confpirators, 
among the reft Sofipater and Dinomanes, though then at Le- 
ontini. They had there feized on the money, which Hi- 
eronymus had with him to pay the troops, and had caufed 
it to be removed to Syracufe, where treafurers were chofen 
to take care of all the effects of the late king. And laftly, 
as a fign of their having entirely recovered their liberty, 
they caufed the wall to be beat down between Acradina 
and the ifland Ortygia, which was the retreat of the kings. 

In the mean time, Hippocrates and Epicydes, Hannibal's 
two agents, whom Hieronymus had placed at the head of 
his troops, endeavoured to conceal the king's death from, 
them, and caufed thofe to be aflaffinated who firft fpread the 
report of it in the camp. But all wa9 to no purpofe ; they 
were abandoned by the greater part of the troops, and obliged 
to quit the field and repair to Syracufe, in order to carry 
on there the fame negotiations with the republic, which 
they had begun with the king. But finding that the change 
of government had changed the difpofitions of the Syracu- 
fans, when they were introduced into the fenate, they fpoke 
thus : We came into Sicily being fent by Hanibal as em- 
balTadors to Hieronymus his friend and ally. We have 
only obeyed the commands of our general, and if our abode 
in the ifland gives you any umbrage, allow us at leaft a free 
pafTage to our army. Locri is the place where we defire to 
be fetafhore in Italy, both fea and land are infefted by the 
Romans, we beg therefore you would give us a guard to 
efcort us to that port. The Syracufans were not forry to 
part with thofe two ftrangers, who were of a turbulent 
and factious difpofition, and well experienced in military 
A plotformcd affairs. But as the fenate was too dilatory in appointing 
by Hippocra-the time for their departure and the guards to efcort them, 
^,y s nd Epl "they found means to form a party againft the fenate of Sy- 
J " ' racufe and againft Rome. They had commanded the 
king's forces, and therefore being well known to the fol^ 
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diers, they affembled as many of them as they could in their 
lodgings, and by feditious fpeeches ftirred them up to re- 
bellion, telling therm, that the fenate defigned to deliver up 
the ftate of the Romans, and facrifice the public good to 
their private ambition. Andranodorus was not a ftranger 
to thefe plots, but favoured them underhand, in hopes of 
turning them to his own advantage. The feditious Dema- 
rata was continually fpiriting him up to re-eftablifh mo- 
narchy and place himfelf on the throne. The time is come* 
faid (he, for placing Hiero's daughter on the throne of her 
father. All is quiet in Syracufe, but the republic not yet 
well fettled, the foldiers who are ufed to receive the king's 
pa/, are not yet difperfed, nor have they imbibed the re- 
publican fpirit ; two great generals, difciples of Hannibal in 
the art of war, are ready to lend us their affiftance 5 they 
are acquainted with the troops, and efteemed by them : Let 
us then feize this happy moment, and not delay, till Hip- 
pocrates and Epicydes are forced from Syracufe and we de- 
prived of their concurrence <i. 

This Difcourfe of Demarata made no fmall impreftion 
on Andranodorus ; however, he did not think fit to imbark 
in fo dangerous and enterprize, till he had communicated 
hisdefign to Themiftus. This noble man had married Har- 
mania the late king's fifter, and therefore (hewed a great 
readinefs to enter into the plot, being well apprized, that, 
if the republican ftate were reftored, he mould be reduced 
to a private ftation. Thus the defign for ufurping the 
throne was formed, and meafures taken for the putting of 
it in execution j but an indifcreet confidence difconcerted 
the whole. Themiftus was very intimate with one Arifto, 
a man of no mean birth, but by profeffion an a£tor, which 
was not deemed difhononrable among the Greeks, men of 
diftin&ion appearing fometimes on the ftage, and acting 
parts in tragedies. Aflbon as Arifto was informed by 
his friend, that the confpirators had relblved to put 
the magiftrates to death, and re-eftablifh the monarchy, The plot dif* 
he thought it his duty to prefer the intereft of his covered » 
country to the laws of friendfoip ; and accordingly dis- 
covered the confpiracy to the chief magiftrates or praetors, 
by whom, after he had been examined, fentence of death 
was privately palled upon Andranodorus and Themiftus up- 
on his depofition alone \ for Arifto was known to be a man 
of great honour and probity. The fentence was to be ex- 
ecuted at the door of the fenate-houfe, when thefe two chief 

con- 
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confpirators mould come to the, fenate, and guards were 
placed at the enterance with private orders, to kill them 
Andranodo- as *° on as tne y appeared. The guards, purfuant to their 
xus and The- orders, fell upon them as they were entering the fenate, 
to'death^ and the two confpirators fell down dead on the fpot covered 
with many wounds. Their death ftruck the reft of the fe- 
nators with terror, for they were quite ftrangers to the 
motives of that execution ; but the praetors, when the tu- 
mult was quelled, introduced Arifto, who unriddled the 
whole fecret to them, lamented the unhappy fate of his 
friend Themiftus, and difcovered the defigns of the con- 
fpirators. He told them, that the Iberian and African mer- 
cenaries, whom Hieronymus had kept in his pay, were to 
have been the inftruments of this new revolution, and to 
have been employed in cutting off the chief citizens of Syra- 
cufe ; that their eftates were to have been the rewards of the 
affaffines, and that the due preparations were made for the 
feizing of Ortygia again in the name of Andranodorus. 
He then entered into a detail of all the circumftancesof the 
confpiracy, and named the perfons, who were to have ex- 
ecuted each particular part of that black defign. As his 
evidence carried with it all the appearance of truth and fin- 
cerity, the fenate paffed a decree, declaring, that the death 
of Andranodorus was as juft as that of Hieronymus. 

In the mean time, the populace, not knowing for what 
reafon two citizens of diftindtion had been fo unexpectedly 
put to death, threatened to revenge the violence offered 
them. But the fight of the dead bodies of the two con- 
fpirators, which were dragged out into the porch, ap- 
peafed the tumult, and then Sopater, appointed by the fe- 
nate to harangue the pople, informed them of their perni- 
cious defigns, afcribing all the misfortunes of Sicily to them, 
and not to Hieronymus, who, being only a youth, had 
been led aftray by their wicked counfels. He infinuated, 
that the king's guardians and tutors had reigned in his name; 
that they ought to have been exterminated with the tyrant » 
that impunity had encouraged them to commit new crimes, 
and even to afpire to the tyranny ; that not being able to 
fucceed in their defign by force, they had made ufe of 
diffimulation and perfidy ; that neither favours nor honours 
could get the better of the wicked difpofition of Andrano- 
dorus, whom they had raifed to the higheft dignities with the 
deliverers of their country > that as to Themiftus, he had 
been infpired, as well as his accomplice,with the ambition of 
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reigning by his wife., Thefe furies are the occafion of all 
our misfortunes, faid Sopater ; thefe thefirft authors of the 
prefent confpiracy. At thefe words, the whole affembly Sentence of 
cried out, that none of them ought to be fufFered to I'^j^^ 
and that it was neceflary to root out entirely the race of the JJ^ {J^n rj 
tyrants, without any referve or exception r . This cruel fen- and cruelly 
tence was no fooner pafled by the people, but the praetors, P 01 ." 1 cxc " 
who ought to have checked the fury of themultitude, ordered cutlon * 
it to be put into execution. Damarata Hiero's daughter, and 
Harmonia Gelon's daugher, the former married to Andrano- 
dorus, and the latter to Themiftus, were killed firft. The exe- 
cutioners went afterwards to thehoufe of Heraclea, the wife of 
Zoippus. Th?.t virtuous princefs was the only perfon of the 
royal family, who was not concerned in the confpiracy. 
Her hufband, having been fent on an embafly to Ptolemy 
king of Egypt, had remained at Alexandria to avoid feeing 
the vices and ill conduct of Hieronymus. During his 
abode there, Heraclea, whom he had infpired with noble 
fentiments, fpent her days in retirement, wholly employed 
in the education of the two young princefles her daughters. 
When (he heard that the executioners, after having mur- 
dered her lifter and niece, were come to her, (he took re- 
fuge with her two daughters in the moft remote part of her 
houfe, where (he worfhipped her gods. But the murderers 
found her out, and Heraclea feeing thofe who were to em- 
brue their hands in her blood, went to meet them,and with her 
hair difhevelied, her face bathed in tears, and, in a condition 
moft proper to move companion, conjured them in the name 
of Hiero her father, not to involve an innocent woman in the 
guilt of Hieronymus ; (he reprefented to them, that the king, 
whom they had fo much reafon to hate, had done nothing 
for her but increafe her affliction, by feparating her huf- 
band from her ; that not having any fhare in the defigns 
of herfifter and niece, fhe ought to have none in their 
punifhrnent ; that her hufband had always declared for a 
republican ftate, and would return with joy to Syracufe, 
if he knew of the death of Hieronymus and the prefent 
revolution. But, alas ! faid (he, bow will his hopes be 
difappointed ? he will find his zeal for his country re- 
warded with the murder of his wife and children. Tell 
me, at leaft, wtar my crime is. What have you to fear 
from me in the forlorn condition, to which I am re- 
duced,or from my daughters, unhappy orphans, without cre- 
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dit r or fupport ? We are, indeed, of the blood-royal i 
and if that gives you umbrage, banifh us. At Alexan- 
dria I (hall find a kind hulband, and my daughters a ten* 
der father 

Her fpeech made no impreflion on the minds of the 
executioners ; they drew their fwords to facrifice thofe in- 
nocent victims, and then Heraclea, forgetting her own dan- 
ger* interceded only for her daughters ; but her intreaties 
and tears were to no purpofe ; they firft ftabbed her in 
the fight of her daughters ; and then with innumerable 
wounds difpatched them already ftained and covered with 
the blood of their mother* They were fcarce dead when 
an order came from the people to fufpend the execu- 
tion ; but when they underftood that the innocent prin- 
cefles were already executed, they exclaimed with the ut- 
moft rage and fury againft the magiftrates, who had been 
fo ready to put that cruel fentence in execution* without 
allowing them time to reflect on the injuftice of it. The 
death of Andranodorus and Themiftus had occafioned two 
vacancies in the college of praetors, and the people took 
hold of this pretence to come to a new election. The 
day was fixed for the afTembly, and all the Syracufans met 
in the public market-place to give their fuffrages. Com* 
paflion for the unfortunate Heraclea had greatly abated the 
hatred of the people to the king's party ; infomuchj that 
Hannibal's embafTadors, who had always been zealous for 
the late king, did not defpair of being elected. They 
were originally Syracufans, highly efteemed by the foldiery* 
and befides had gained over to their intereft fuch among 
the people, as were moft touched with compaflion for the 
death of Heraclea and her daughters. They had alfo the 
addrefs to place fome among the crowd, whom they had 
hired to act and fpeak in their favour ; and thefe, when the 
Epicydes and p e0 ple came to vote, cried out, fome Epicydes, and others 
dB&oTne 8 J3ipP ocrates 5 whofe names being repeated in feveral places* 
tors, 6 the affembly took thefe fcattered votes for the unanimous 
.confent of the multitude. The praetors, indeed, were for 
bringing the caufe before the fenate, but were prevented by 
the clamours of the people ; fo that Epicydes and Hippocra- 
tes were declared duely elected. 

, Hannabal was at the bottom of all thefe difturbances* 
and had good grounds to hope that they would both fe* 
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cure his co.nqueft in Italy, and give Carthage art Op- 
portunity of recovering her antient dominions in Sicily* 
where Rome would find it mote difficult to maintain a 
war,, than in her own neighbourhood. The Romans, who 
had been put in pofFefliohof the greater!: part of this iflandj 
at the end of the firft Punic war, had divided their domi- 
nions there into two provinces, under the government of 
two prsetors. Appius Claudius ruled in that which bor* 
dered oh the territories of Syracufe ; and Cornelius Len- 
tulus, at the head of two legions, commanded in the pro-^ 
vince which was neareft to Lilybseum; Befides, Otaciliu^ 
was cruifing ort the Coaft with a fleet of an hundred, fail, and 
ready to act according to the refolutions that (hould be 
taken at Syracufe; However, the forces of the two prse- 
tors were not thought fufficient by the fenate of Rome 
to make head, againft the Syracufans, when fupport.ed by 
the humrjerlefs troops, which in all likelihood would be 
fent into the ifland from all parts of Africa'. It was there- 
fore refolved, that Marcellus mould tranfport the army 
he commanded at Nola into Sicily* and aflift Claudius 
and Lentulus; As, Hannibal was no longer fo formidable 
as he had been, , Marcellus^ though jufr. recovered from a 
fit of fickriefs* fet out for Sicily on the firft orders, leave- 
ing Fabius. to keep the Carthaginian in awe ort^ the con- 
tinent. , The greateft part of the Syracufan prsetors were 
ftill inclined to keep up a good understanding with Rome* 
and had fent deputies to Claudius, to renew the antient 
treaties, which had been Violated by Hieronymus* But 
Claudius, who knew that the conful Marcellus would foon 
arrivein Sicily, came to no conclufion with them, refer- 
ring the whole matter to the conful ; who, upon his ar- 
rival having heard their propofals> and finding them ad-* 
vantageous to his republic, difpatched an embafly to Syra- 
cufe to confirm the treaty; But the embafiadors found the, 
ftate of affairs much altered. A report had been indufc 
trioufiy fpread by the emiflaries of Hannibal, that a Car- 
thaginian fleet appeared off cape Pachvhum, and this re* 
port gave new confidence to the enemies of Rome. Be- 
fides, Hippocrates and Epicydes left no {lone unturned t& 
infpire the populace with an averfion to the Romans. By 
means of the mercenaries and Roman deferters they fpread 
a report, that Syracufe was to be delivered up to the Ro* 
mans, and that this defign was carrying on by the prse- 
tors, who had {*)1J themfelves to Rome. Thefe fufpici- 
ons were confirmed by the approach, of fome (hips-'of O- 
VoLiVIL Z iaeiliu^ 
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tacilius, which Appius had ordered to draw near to Syra- 
cufe, to encourage the party in the Roman intereft. Nay, 
the populace, at theinftigafionof Hippocrates and Epicydes, 
had already taken up arms, to oppofe the pretended de- 
fcent of the Romans * 
Apollonian In this confufion, the wifcuV among the praetors thought 
SyraJufans 6 P ro P er to fiwnmon an aflfembly of the people. Hot debates 
^ join the arofe, and there being reafon to fear fome fedition, Apol- 
Romans. lonides, one of the principal fenators, made a difcourfe 
very fuitable to the occafion. He reprefented, that never 
city was nearer its deftracYion or prefervation than Syra- 
cuse was at that time ; that if they unanimoufly joined 
either tlie Carthaginians or Ronaansy they might efcape the 
danger that threatened them ; but if they were divided^ 
the war would not be more cruel and bloody be- 
tween the Carthaginians and Romans, than between Sy- 
racufans and Syracufans, as having different troops and 
commanders within the narrow compafs of their own walls; 
that it was therefore abfolutely neceflary in the firft place 
to agree among themfelves, and then to confider which 
of the allies was to be preferred, fince they could not 
poflibly ftand neuter, while two rivals were making war 
under the very walls of Syracufe. As for me, fard Apol* 
lonides, if I may be allowed to declare my private opinion, 
the love I bear to my country inclines me to the Ro- 
snans, who have fhewed us a (ready friendfnip, and pro- 
tected us for fifty years together. Hiero Tided with the 
Romans, and how happy were we during the whole time 
of his long reign f Hieronymus entered into an alliance 
with Hannibal, and hence his untimely end, and our pre- 
sent difturbances. In what then have the Carthaginians 
deferved the preference ? He added to this one very ma- 
terial confideration, which was, that if they declared a- 
gainft the Romans, they would have the war immediate- 
ly upon their hands ; whereas on the fide of Carthage' the 
danger was more remote. This difcourfe made no fmall 
imprefiion on the minds of the people, who ordered, that 
a certain number of military officers mould be joined in 
comiflion with the praetors and the chief men in the fenate 
to deliberate on the matter. Accordingly the council was 
lield, and, after long and warm debates, it appeared, that 
%racufe had no juft caufe to break with Rome. So that 
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it was declared, that the treaty of peace concluded with 
the Romans mould be continued, and an embafly fent to 
Marcellus to renew it. But the conful would not accept 
of the alliance, unlefs Leontini and the other cities, which 
had been fubjecl: to the kings, were included in the treaty. 
Hippocrates and Epicydes were overjoyed to hear that the 
figning of the treaty was put off* being refolved to imbroil 
matters, and create a mifunderftanding between Rome and 
Syracufe on the ftrft opportunity ; and one offered in a few 
days. The Leontines, being haraffed by their neighbours, 
feiid to demand aid of the Syracufans, who willingly grant- 
ed them their rcqueft, thinking this a favourable opportu- 
nity to difcharge their city of a turbulent unruly multi- 
tude, and to remove their no lefs dangerous leaders. Hip- 
pocrates was therefore charged to march at the head of the 
mercenaries and Roman deferters, to the number of four 
thoufand men, into the territory of Leontini, and cover 
their borders againft the incurfions of their troublefome 
neighbours. Hippocrates was not at all difpleafed with 
this new commiffion ; he immediately left Syracufe, and., 
not content to defend the Leontines and ravage the ter- HoftilitJet ^ 
ritories of their enemies, made incurfions into the Roman ^"ftthe * 
province, and, laid wafte the lands belonging to Rome, Romans by 
which bordered on the country of the Leontines. In this H5 PP ocrat€f 
he a&ed contrary to the orders he had received ; but his 
only view was to provoke the Romans, and oblige them 
to commit hoftilities in the territories of Syracufe 
wherein he fucceeded ; for Appius Claudius, who was then; 
the Roman praetor in that part of Sicily, not being able to. 
bear the infults of Hippocrates, marched his troops to the 
frontiers of his province, and there polled them in different 
places, with orders {to oppofe the Syracufan praetor, and 
repel force by force. This Was what Hippocrates 
wanted, and accordingly, pretending that the Romans 
were come to attack him, he fell upon one of Ap- 
pius' s detachments, and cut the whole body in pieces.- 
Marceilus, upon advice of thefe proceedings, fent deputies 
to Syracufe, enjoyning them to declare before the fenate and 
people, that no alliance was to be expected with Rome, fo 
long as thefe two enemies to the Roman name continued in 
Sicily, and therefore to in'fift upon their being banifhed the 
ifland. The Syracufans (hewed a great readinefs to com- 
ply with the conful's requeft, and orders were given for the 
apprehending of Epicydes^ Hippocrates being at -that time in 
the terrwry of the Leontines at the head of an army. But 
Z z Epicycles* 
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Epicydes, having timely notice of the defign of the Syracu- 
fans, made his efcape, and took fancluary in Leontini, 
where he hoped to create new troubles. He was there re- 
ceived by his collcgue, and both together ufed their utmoft 
endeavours to embroil the Leontines with the Syracufans, 
by {Turing them up to refume their antient liberty. The 
city of Leontini had been always fubjccSfc to Hiero and Hiero- 
nymus ; but in more antient times an independent ftate, 
and was now inclined to throw off the yoke, and recover 
its antient rights and privileges. This difpofition of the 
people Epicydes made ufe of to attach them to his intereftj 
openly declaring, that neither he, nor his collegue Hippo- 
crates, would ever abandon them, till they were as free as 
Syracufe herfelf. What, faid he, {hall Leontini be in a 
worfe condition than Syracufe ? Shall that imperious city 
fhake off the yoke of her kings, and at the fame time keep 
you in flavery f That liberty, which Syracufe is fo proud of* 
took birth within your walls. The blood of Hteronymus 
was fried here ; the cry of liberty was flrft heard among you.- 
What then prevents you from procuring that freedom for 
yourfelves, which Syracufe found in your city ? Hippocra^ 
tes and I will afliftyou to the utmofi of our power, and 
promife you, in the name of our republic, andi in that of 
; the great Hannibal, that you mall be foon in a condition to 

a& as independently of Syracufe, as that city has done of 
Hippocrates vou - * ^ ne name of liberty was fo agreeable to the Leon- 
and Epicydes tines, that with one confent they declared Hfppocrates and 
rlufof th" C " 'Epicydes t ^ ie ^ r g ene rafc, protefting, that whatever meafures 
Leontines! Syracufe might take, they would enter into none, but fuch 
as were approved of by their new commanders. Hence, 
when the Syracufans fent to complain of the hoflilities com- 
mitted againft the Romans, and to demand, that Epicydes 
and Hippocrates mould be expelled Sicily, neither their 
complaints nor demands were heard. They received only 
. this proud anfwer, that the republic of Leontini had not 
' empowered that of Syracufe to comprehend her in their al- 
liance with the Romans u . 

The Syracufan deputies informed the conful of the re- 
volt of the Leontines, and not only left him at liberty to de- 
clare war againft them, without any infraction of the treaty 
made with their republic ; but even offered to affift him in 
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fo juft a war, on condition, that the Leonjtines, when fub- 
dued, fhould again be fubje& to the Syracufans their antient 
mailers. Marcellus immediately took upon him the com- 
mand of the troops which ferved under Appius the prsetor, 
whom he appointed his lieutenant, and marched againft the 
city of Leontini. The legionaries were fo enraged at the Leontini 
remembrance of the unexpected maflacre of their compani- 5f ken ^ t 
ons by Hippocrates, that they took the pjace at their firft ara " u ' 
aflault. Hippocrates and Epicydes had time to fave them- 
fclves in the' cita4el, whence they withdrew the night follow- 
ing, and retired to Erbeflus or Herbeflus on the river Ana- 
pus, near the frontiers of the Syracufan territories. In their 
retreat they were informed, that a body of eight thoufand 
men was marching from Syracufe under the command pi 
Sofis and Dinornanes to join Marcellus. Whereupon the 
two cunning partizans of Hannibal hired men of their fac- 
tion to meet thofe two commanders on the road, and to 
pretend, that they had efcaped from the general flaughter 
at Leontini, where the Romans had put all the inhabitants 
to death, and burnt the city to the ground. Marcellus irir 
deed had caufed all the Roman deferters found in the place, 
to the number of two thoufand, to be beheaded ; but had. 
treated both the inhabitants and the mercenary troops with 
his ufual clemency ; nay, he was bufy at that very time in 
reftoring the inhabitants their goods ; and fcarce any thing 
had been taken out of their houfes, but what the foldiers had 
feized in their firft fury. However, this falfe report made 
fuch an impreflion on the foldiers, that their officers could 
not prevail upon them to march any farther, but were forced 
to lead them to Megara, a city in that neighbourhood. 
There they had a more certain account of what had pafled 
at Leontini, and having difcovered the cheat Hippocrates and 
Epicydes had put upon them, they refolved to be revenged^ 
arid purfued them to Erbeflus. The two chiefs or 
the Carthaginian party, hearing that the Syracufans 
were on full march to Erbeflus, arid dreading the refent- 
ment of the two commanders, whom they had exafpe- 
rated with the falfe reports which had caufed a tumult in, 
the army, took this defperate ftep. Remembering that 
they had formerly acquired great reputation among the 
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army, and throw themfelves upon the mercy of the fold 
ers. It happened luckily for them, that a body of Cre- 
tans, who were greatly acldi&ed to the Carthaginians, were 
marching at the head of the Syracufan army. Thefe Cre- 
tans had formerly ferved the Romans as auxiliaries; but be-* 
ing taken prifoners at the battle of Thrafy menus, had been 
kindly treated by Hannibal, and fenthome without ranfom. 
To them therefore Hippocrates and Epicydes addrefled 
as fuppliants, and prefent'ing them with olive-branches, 
which were the fymbols of peace, Cretans, faid they, we 
now expe£r. you will (hew us fome marks of your friendfhip 
and gratitude, not fuffering the Syracufans to give us up to 
the fury of the Romans. The Cretans, affe&ed with their 
fpeech, immediately took them under their protection, and 
promifed either to (hare their danger, or deliver them out of 
it. Sofis and Dinomanes ordered the two prifoners to be 
put in irons as enemies of the ftate, but the foldiers refufed 
to obey their orders, protefting, that they would ftand by 
them to the lalt drop of their blood. So that the two gene? 
rals were forced to let the criminals efcape unpunifhed, and 
guard as well as they could againft new intrigues. And 
now Hippocrates and Epicydes, feeing the difpofition of the 
army, invented a ftratagem worthy of Hannibal himfelf, 
They counterfeited a letter from the two generals to Mar- 
cellus, and hired a courier, who was to fuffer himfelf to be 
taken in the road from Megara to Syracufe. The letter was 
couched in the following terms : Sofis and Dinomanes to the 
conful Marcellus, greeting. We are overjoyed to hear that 
you have put all the Leontines to the fword, efpecially the 
mercenaries who were commanded by Hippocrates. Our 
republic will never be at reft while we have any of thefe for 
reigners amongft us. Turn then your arms towards Me- 
gara, and deliver Syracufe from the mercenaries we com? 
mand. It is eafy to imagine what effect the reading of this 
letter mull have had on the minds of the foldiers. They 
immediately cried, to arms, and would have fallen on their 
generals, if they had not faved themfelves by flight to Sy- 
racufe, whither the calumny followed them. For Hippo- 
crates and Epicydes, having corrupted one of the foldiers 
who had been {hut up in Leontini, lent him away to Sy- 
racufe, that he might appear there as an eye-witnefs of the 
pretended cruelties pra&ifed by Marcellus. at the taking of 
the city. He exaggerated the inhumanity of the Romans, 
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" and declared that every thing had been deftroyed by fiite and 
fword. This report found credit not only among the com- 
mon people, but even among ibme of the magiftrates* 
The informer was brought into the fenate, and being ex- 
amined, his depofition raifed a jealoufy among the leading 
men of the republic, who thought it neceftary to fhut the 
gates of Syracufe, and guard the city againft the Romans, 
as an enemy,, whofe avarice and cruelty would fpare no- 
thing. However, this falfhood did not take with all ; there 
were but few, befides the populace and foldiery, who gave 
into it % the reft were undeceived by Sofis and Dinoma- 
nes 

In the mean time, Hippocrates and Epicydes, taking 
.advantage of the abfence of Sofis and Dinomanes, made 
themfelves matters of the army, and fo incenfed them 
againft their generals, that they were for cutting in pieces 
the few Syracufan troops that ferved among them, 
as privy to their defign of deftroying all the foreigners. 
But the two Carthaginians flopped their fury, not fo 
much out of companion as policy. They were fenfible, 
that the maflacre of thofe innocent men would have pro- 
voked the citizens of Syracufe againft them ; whereas by 
protecting them they fecured to themfelves both their 
fHendfhip and that of their relations. Having taken 
thefe precautions, they began their march to Syracufe, and 
finding the gates fhut, they prevailed upon the officers of HIppocrat« 
the guard to open one, declaring, that their only defign and Epfcydfr 
was to defend the city againft the Romans. Some part of ^j£ r s * ra * 
the army was already entered, when the Syracufan ps*etors 
battening to the gate, commanded It to be (hut. But the 
foldiers without and populace within confpiring together, 
the few Syracufan troops, that were then under arms, could 
not prevent the whole army from entering the city, and 
poffefling themfelves of the quarter called Tyche. The 
praetors retired to Acradina, but as they had only a handful 
of young citizens to defend it, that poft was foon forced, 
and all the praetors who were there maf&cred, except Sofis, 
who efcaped in the tumult, and took fan&uary in the Roman 
camp. Thus the two partizans of Carthage .became matters 
©f Syracufe, and, having the people and troops at their 

devotion* 
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devotion, ruled with as abfolute and arbitrary a fway as anyr 
tyrants had done before therm And now, forefeeing that 
Marcellus would foon lay fiege to the city, they negle&ed 
nothing that was neceflary to put it in a pofture of defence. 
They gave the flaves their liberty, and enrolled them in the 
troops. They fet free all prifoners, aftembled the people 
to ele& new praetors, and prevailed upon the blind multi- 
tude to elect: them only, which was confirming the fove^ 
reignty they had ufurped. 

Marcellus no fooner heard that Epicydes and Hippo : 
grates were Become matters of Syracufe, but he left Leon- 
tini, and, at the entreaties of the praetors, who had fled 
for refuge to his camp, came and' inverted the city. The 
Roman praetor Appius ftill endeavoured to bring about an, 
accommodation, and with this view fent two gallies to Sy- 
racufe, with embafTadors to negotiate a reconciliation be- 
tween the Romans and citizens. But one of the gallies 
being by a violent ftorm driven into the port, the Syracufans 
feized it, and by that act: of hoftility declared war. The 
other galley, which had the embafladors on board, returned 
without landing them, left the Jaw of nations ihould be 
violated in their perfons. However, Marcellus, who was 
encamped near the temple of Jupiter Qlympius, about a 
mile and a half from the cjty, in order to bring the Syracu- 
fans to reafon, fent in a new^ embafFy. But Hippocrates 
and Epicydes, hearing of their approach, went out to. 
meet them with a numerous attendance, not caring they 
fhould come into the city. The Roman, who was at the 
Jiead.of the embafiy, addrefling the Syracufans, told them, 
that the Roman conful was not come as an enemy to de- 
prive them of their liberty, but to refciie them from the op-r 
preflion they groaned under, and to revenge the death of 
their murdered praetors ; and that if they fullered their 
magiftrates, who had fheltered themfelves in the Roman 
camp, to return and live at home quietly, if they delivered 
up to the conful's hands tjie authors of the late flaughter, 
and reftored the city of Syracufe to its anient liberty, the 
Romans would have no occafion to make ufe of arms, or 
employ any violence. But, if they did not comply with 
t-hefe juft demands, they mould be objiged to treat them 
as enemies, and make them feel the moft dreadful effects of 
war. To this Hippqcrates haughtily replied, that if they 
intended to befiege Syracufe, they mould foon be made fen.<* 
fible of the difference between^ that city and Leont^ni, anc( 
kkzt as fpr their demands, they would grant none of them. 
" 1 ' M ' "••=■■> ■ • ' - , '■• '• Having 
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Having made this fhort reply, he turned his back upon the 
deputies, returned into the city with his attendants, and 
caufed the gates to be (hut. Marcellus therefore deter- Syracufe be- 
mined to befiege the place by fea and land, and' made the^^jjj^ 
neceflary preparations for fo great an undertaking x . 

When the Romans had taken their pofts, they hoped 
to carry the city of Syracufe by affault, as they had lately 
done that of Leontini. The attack was general, on the 
fide of Acradina by fea, and of Tyche by land. Marcellus 
took upon him the command of the fleet, leaving the land- 
forces to be conducted by Appius. The city was twenty- 
two miles in compafs, and neverthelefs Marcellus caufed 
machines of various forts to be raifed all round it, in hopes 
of finding fome weak place in fo vaft a compafs of walls. 
But to his great furprize he found all places equally defended 
by the wonderful induftry of a fingle man. This was the Arc j 1 j me< j e5 
celebrated Archimedes, who, at the requ eft of king Hiero, £et'LdsSyra- 
to whom he was related, had framed fiich engines of war, cufe with his 
as quite difconcerted the meafures of the Romans. ^ e ^ p ~hTn? 
pacific prince had no occafion to made ufe of thefe matter- * v * 
pieces of art, during the whole length of his reign, nor, 
probably, did ever imagine, that they would be firft ufed 
againft his faithful allies the Romans. But Hippocrates and 
Epicydes, finding how ufeful both the machines and the 
contriver might prove in fo critical a conjuncture, prevailed 
Hpon that great mathematician to undertake the defence of 
his country" ; and to his genius alone it was owing, that the 
city, though of fo large a cqmpafs, held out near three 
years againft the utmoft efforts of a confular army. The 
immenfe preparations, which the conful made for the 
taking that city by itorm, could not have failed carrying it, 
had it not been defended by Archimedes. The Roman fleet 
confifted of fixty quinqueremes, befides a far greater num- 
ber of other (hips. The decks were covered with foldiers 
armed with darts, flings, and bows, to drive the befieged 
from the ramparts,which on the fide of Acradina were waftied 
by the fea, and to facilitate the approach to the walls. But 
a machine of Marcellus's own invention was what he chiefly 
depended on. He had faftened together fide- ways eight 
gallies of different lengths, which made but one large body, 
and were rowed only by the oars of the outermoft gallies. 
Thefe eight gallies, thus joined, feryed only as a bafts for 

a machine 5 
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a machine, which was raifed up higher than the higheft 
towers of the walls,, and had at the top a platform, guarded 
with parapets in front and on each file. This machine was 
called a fambuca, from its refemblance to a mufical inftru- 
ment of that name, not unlike a harp. The conful's defign 
was to bring his fambuca to the foot of the wallsof Acradina ; 
but while it was ftill at a confiderable diftance (and it ad- 
vanced very flow, being moved only by two ranks of rowers) 
Archimedes difcharged from one of his engines a vaft Hone, 
weighing, according to Plutarch's account (R), twelve hun- 
dred and fifty pounds, then a fecond, and immediately 
after a third, all which, falling upon the fambuca with a 
dreadful nOife, broke its fupports, and gave the gallies, upon 
which it flood, fuch a violent fhock, that they parted, and 
the machine, which Marcellus had raifed upon them, at a 
vaft trouble and expence, was battered to pieces. At the 
fame time feveral other machines, which were not vifible 
without the walls, and confequently did not leflen the con- 
fidence of the Romans in the aflault, played inceffantly upon 
their (hips, and everwhelmed them with fhowers of ftones, 
rafters, and beams pointed with iron. Infomucb, that Mar* 
cellus, being at a lofs what to do, retired with all pofTible 
hafte, and kat orders to his land-forces to do the fame ; for 

the 

(R) It is not eafy to conceive, how the machines formed by 
Archimedes could throw ftones of ten quintals, pr ten talent^ 
weight,as Plutarch expreffes it(43),at the fleet of Marcellus, when 
it was a confiderable diftance from the walls of Syracufe, If what 
Plutarch affirms be true, our artillery falls fhort of thofe fright- 
ful machines. Some have therefore queftioned that author's ac- 
couat, and adhered to Polybius, who reduces the ftones, that 
were thrown by the Baliftae made by Archimedes, to the weight 
of ten pounds. If we fuppofe that each of thefe ftones, or 
rather rocks, weighed ten quintals, we cannot compute them at lefs 
thantwelve hundred and fifty pounds weight eaeh,at the rate of art 
hundred and twenty-five pounds each quintal or talent, according 
to the cuftom of computing received among the antient Greeks, 
and here ufed by Plutarch. Livy feems to agree with Poly- 
bius, and only fays, that the machines of Archimedes threw 
ftones of a great weight on the gallies of Marcellus. If we reckon 
the talents mentioned by Plutarch, according to the talent ufed 
^n Sicily, the fttones will be reduced to the weight of 125 pounds 
only ; nay fome authors infer from various milages of Suidas, 
Pollux, and Feftus, that the talent of Sicily fcarce weighed leu 
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the attack on the land-fide was attended with no better fuc- 
cefs, the ranks being broke and thrown into the utmoft 
confufion by fhe ftones arid darts, which flew with fuch.. 
noife, force, and rapidity, that they ftruck the Romans 
with terror, and dafted all to pieces before them 

MaRCellus furpriied, though not difcouraged, at this 
artificial ftprm, which he did not expect, held a council of 
war, in which it was refolved, the next day before fun-rife, 
to come up clofe under the wall and, keep there. They 
were in hopes by th'rs means to fecure themfelyes againft this 
terrible ftorm of Hones and darts, which fell on the (hips 
when at a diftanee. But Archimedes had prepared engines, 
which were adapted to all diftances; When the Romans 
therefore had brought their fhips clofe under the wall, and 
thought themfelves well covered, they were unexpectedly 
overwhelmed with a new (hower of darts and ftones, which 
fell perpendicularly on their heads, which obliged them to, 
retire with great precipitation. But they were no fooner 
got at fome diftanee, than a new (hower of darts overtook 
them, which made a dreadful havock of the men, while 
ftones of an immenfe weight, difcharged from other ma- 
chines, either difabled or broke in pieces moft of their 
gallies. This lofs they fuftained without being able to re- 
venge it in the leaft on the enemy. For Archimedes had 
placed moft of his engines behind the walls, and not only 
out of the reach, but even out of the fight, of the enemy ; 
fo that the Romans were repulfed with a dreadful Haughtier^ 
without feeing the hand that occafioned it, as if they had 
been fighting, to ufe Plutarch's expreifion, not with men f 
but with the gods themfelyes. What moft haraffed thc| 
Romans in the attack by fea was, a fort of crow with iroi^ 
claws, fattened to a long chain, which was let down by a 
kind of lever. The weight of the iron made it fall with 
great violence, and drove it into the planks of the gallies. 
Then the befieged by a great weight of lead at the other 
end of the lever weighed it down 9 and confequentiy raifed 
up the iron of the crow in proportion, and with it the 
prow of the galley, to which it was fattened, finking the 
poop at the fame into the water. After this the crow 
letting go its hold all on a fudden, the prow of the galley 
fell with fuch force into the fea, that the whole veflel was 
£Ue.d with water and funk. At other times the machines 

dragging 
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^dragging {hips to the more by hooks, darned them to pieces 
againft the points of the rocks, which projected under the 
walls. Other velfFels were quite lifted up into the air, there 
whirled about with incredible rapidity, and then 'let fall into 
the fea, and funk with all that were in them. How thefe 
ftupendous v/orks were effected, few, if any, have hitherto 
freen able to underftand. Some writers are of opinion, that 
Plutarch and Polybius, from whom we have thefe accounts, 
had no better authority for their relations than a tradition, 
founded only on the ignorance of thofe who handed it 
down to them. The Romans, they fay, in the time of 
Marceljus, did not value themfelves upon diving into the 
fecrets of mechanifm, and therefore to extol the conqueror 
of Syracufe took pleafure in magnifying every thing, and 
making miracles of the moft common effects of mechanics. 
Thus fome authors reafon, and chufe to leffen the credit of 
yenerable writers, and of Archimedes himfelf, rather than 
honeftly confefs, that the machines, as described by Poly- 
bius, Plutarch, and Livy, were wonders, of mechanifm, 
which all mankind are not capable of understanding. 

The troops under the command of Appius 'Suffered nq 
lefs in this fecond attack than the fleet. In the- whole 
fpace of ground, which the army, when formed, took up, 
the laft files, as well as the firftj were overwhelmed with 
mowers of darts and flints, agamft which they could not 
poflibly defend themfejves. When they had with infinite, 
trouble brought the mantelets and covered galleries, under 
which they were to work the rams, near the foot of the' 
walls, Archimedes difcharged fuel] large beams and {tones, 
upon them as crufhed them to pieces. If any brave Roman 
ventured to draw near to the wall, iron hooks were imme- 
diately let down from above, which taking hold of his 
cloathft, or fome part of his body, lifted him up in the air, 
and darned out his brains with the fall. Thus one (ingle 
man repulfed two Roman armies, by mere dint of genius^ 
without having any occafion to make ufe of the fword. 
The Syracufans were no more than his inftrumepts in ma- 
naging the machines according to his directions, while he 
himfelf was the foul that prefided over all their powers and 
and operations. Marcejlus, though at a lofs what to do, 
could not, however, forbear exprefling himfelf with plea: 
fantry ; {hall we perfift, faid he to his workmen, in making 
war upon this Briareus, upon this giant with an hundred 
|aands ? But the foldiers were fo terrified, that if they faw 
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Hpori the walls only a fmall. cord* or the leaft piece of 
wood, they immeSiately turned- their backs and fled* crying 
out, that Archimedes* was going to difcharge fome dreadful 
machine upon them z ; . 

Marcellus and Claudius, feeing their troops thus 
difheartened, and having no hopes of making a breach in 
the walls, called a council, in which it was refolved to turn 
the fiege into a blockade, fhut up all the avenues to the 
place both by fea and land, and force it to furrender by 
famine. But* in the mean time, that fo great an army 
might not continue inactive before one fingle city, Marcel- 
lus, leaving Appius. before Syracufe to intercept all convoys 
to it, put himfelf at the head of two-thirds of the Roman 
troops, and fet out to reconquer the cities, which, in this 
general difturbance of Sicily, had deferted the Romans. 
Elorum and Herbeflus furrendered of their own accord* Marcellus 
and were kindly treated by the conqueror 5 but Megara,- reduces fet** 
having flood a fiege, was taken and razed to the ground ^al cities, 
which {truck no fmall terror into the Syracufans* who now 
began to fear the like fate; After Marcellus had reduced 
a great many cities without oppofition, there being no 
army in the field to oppofe him, at laft Hamilco entered 
the port of Heraclea with a numerous fleet fent from 
Carthage, and landed twenty-thoufand foot, three thoufand 
horfe, and twelve elephants. His forces were no fooner 
fet afhore, but he marched againft Agrigentum, which he 
retook from the Romans, with feveral other cities lately 
reduced by Marcellus. Upon the news of his arrival and 
progrefs, which was foon known at Syracufe, the garifon* 
which was yet entire and had fuffered no hardfhips from 
the fiege, was very impatien* to take the field and join Ha? 
milco. Accordingly it was refolved, that Epicydes fhould 
command in the city, during the blockade, and Hipppo- 
crates march out at the head of ten thoufand foot and 
fifteen hundred horfe, to carry on the war in concert with 
Hamilco, and flop the progrefs of Marcellus. This defigri 
was executed in the night without difficulty. Hippocrates 
at the head of his detachment broke through the Roman 
lines, and encamped at Acrillae, a fmall town to the fbuth, 
©f Syracufe. 

In the mean time, Marcellus, after having made a vaift 
attempt upon Agrigentum, which was held by Hamilco, 

was 



* Plut. Polyb. Liv. ufei fupra. 
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was returning with his army to Syracufe. He did not 
know that Hippocrates had broke out of the befieged 
city, and was fo near him ; but neverthelefs marched in 
good order for fear of a furprize. As he drew near Acrillae, 
he unexpectedly difcovered the enemy bufy in fortifying 
And defeats their camp, in order to pals the night there. Whereupon 
Hippocrates. jj e advanced in great hafte, and falling upon them, before 
they had time to draw up, cut eight thoufand of them 
in pieces. The cavalry with a fmall body of infantry made 
their efcape, under the conduct of Hippocrates, to Acrae 
(S), a city belonging to Syracufe ; and Marcellus, after this 
victory, which kept feveral cities fteady in the intereft of 
Rome, purfued his march to Syracufe, and kept it more 
dofely blocked up than ever a . 

* While Marcellus and Appius continued inactive before 
Syracufe, fuccours were brought both to the Carthaginians 
and Romans, the two republics being refolved to make the 
utmoft efforts in Sicily. Bomilcar arrived at Syracufe with 
a fleet of fifty fail, and about the fame time a Roman fleet 
brought a whole legion to Panormus. This legion Ha- 
milco hoped to furprize before they reached the Roman 
Camp, but they luckily kept along the coaft, and arrived 
fafe at cape Pachynum, while Hamilco, expecting they 
would have crofTed the sountry, lay in wait for them at 
a great diftance from the fhore. At Pachynum Appius met 
them with a large detachment, and conducted them to the 
main body of the army before Syracufe. As for Bomilcar, 
the Carthaginian admiral, foon after his arrival he put to 
fea again and returned to Carthage, upon advice, that the 
Roman fleet, which was far more ftrong than his, was 
advancing to attack him. Hamilco, being joined by Hip- 
pocrates and the few troops that had efcaped the late 
daughter, advanced to Syracufe in order to draw Marcellus 

t# 

a Liv. !, xxiv. c. g j. 

(S) Acr© was built, according to Thucydides (44), by this 
Syracufans about the fourth year of the eighth olympiad, feventy 
.years after the foundation of Syracufe. Cluverius plainly prove* 
from . the march which Hipprocrates here takes, and from the 
"eld itineraries, that this city ftood near the monaflery, which the 
Sicilians call Santa Maura d'Arcia, between the cities of N°t0 
and Avula, aboat twenty-four miles from Syracufe. 



(44) Th»cy I v% 
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to a battle. But, finding the Ronian general kept clofe in 
his lines, which were well fortified, he left Syracufe, and 
marching about the country drew feveral cities ofF from 
the Romans, Murgantia betrayed the Roman garifon into, 
his hands and furrendered. Enna, a city of great impor- 
tance, intended to follow the example of Murgantia. But ^"{^J 
Pinarius, the commander of the garifon, being alarmed at canhagi- 
the reports which fpread of the revolt of many cities, after mans, 
having maiTacred the Roman garifons, kept part of his men 
under arms, night and day, fo that all the Sicilian artifrcel 
to deceive him proved ineffectual. He fet and relieved 
the guards himfelf, and was ever ready againft all events; 
as if Hamilco had been at the gates. The inhabitant^ 
therefore , who had promifed to deliver up the city to 
Hamilco, finding that Pinarius could not be furpnfed^ 
refolved to attempt fomething by open force, and aflem^ 
bling in crowds demanded of him the keys of their city. 
Pinarius calmly told them, that he had received the kejb 
of the city, and his commiftion to guard it, from his ge- 
neral ; that it was in vain to apply to him while the coh- 
ful was within reach ; and lafily, that he could not dif- 
obey the orders of his general, without drawing upon him- 
felf and his family the fevereft punifhments. The Ennenfek 
anfwered, that if he did not of his own accord compljr 
with their requeft, they would deliver themfelves from 
their prefent flavery by force. To which Pinarius replied^ 
that fince they would not be at the trouble of recurring to 
Marcellus, he defired they would at leaft fuffer an affembly 
of the people to be called, that he might know, whether 
this was the motion of a few only, or of the whole city. Enna **** 
This being granted, and the afTembiy appointed to meetpj^Jj 
the next day, Piiiarius, perceiving that the multitude were 
determined to come to fome violent refollition, took 'Ins 
meafures accordingly. In order to fecure himfelf againf!: 
their furious attempts, he retired with his garifon into the 
citadel, and there acquainted them with the danger triat 
threatened them. The perfidious Ennenfes, (aid he, d'efigcv. 
to put us all to dedth, and then fuf render themfelves iip to 
the Carthaginians. An aftembly of the people is appomtei 
to meet to-morrow. By break of day therefore our fafa 
or that of the treacherous Sicilians muft be determined. 
If we are not by that time matters of their lives and for- 
tunes, they will be of ours. "Let. us hot then fufTer them to 
prevent us. Arm yourfelves, and wait for a fignal from 
*»e. I fhall be at the a&EMf, and. when I £ive you a, 

fignal 
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iignal with my robe, make a great fhout, fall oit the citi- 
zens, and cut them in , pieces without giving any quarter; 
Having thuS fpoke, he pofted fbme of his troops in the 
avenues to the market-place, and ( others in the theatre, 
where the arfembly was held. As foori as it was day,- Pi- 
narius came to the place appointed, and reprefented to the 
multitude, that he could not Surrender the keys, without 
incurring the difpleafure of his general,' which wbufd prove 
fatal to him and his children. Upon this the whole mul- 
titude cried out, that he muft deliver the keys, and that as 
to , the incurring the difpleafure of his general, that was 
nothing to them. They then crowded round him and 
began to offer violence, when Pinarius darting up$ Your 
blood, faid he, (hall atone for the affront you offer a Ro-- 
man officer, and immediately gave the fignal agreed on, and 
the foldiers rufhing in upon the unarmed multitude began 
the (laughter. Some ported themfelves at the doors that 
hone might efcape, others fword in hand fell upon thofe who 
had furrounded their commander. The floor and feats of 
the theatre were in an inftant covered with blood, and as 
many were furled in endeavouring to efcape, as fell by the 
iword. The (laughter in the ftreets was no lefs dreadful^ 
the dead and wounded lying every- where in heaps ; none 
were fpared, and the city was treated as if it had been 
taken by affault, and given up to the foldiers to be plun- 
dered. Thus Enna was kept in the hands of the Romans, 
who excufed their conduct on this occafion by faying, that 
they had only been before-hand with thofe, who defigned 
to treat them in the fame manner. And indeed Marcellus* 
who was a man of a very mild and humane temper, ap- 
proved of this action* and even granted the foldiers all the 
plunder which had been found in the city. But, as the 
city of* Enna was confecrated to Ceres and her daughter 
Proferpinej the Sicilians were highly offended at the maf- 
facre of the Ennenfes, and their revolts became daily more 
frequent 

In the mean time, Marcellus, having kept all the avenue? 
to SyraCufe (hut up the whole fummer, thought it advifeable 
to put his men into winter-quarters, in fome place near 
the befieged city ; and accordingly retired to Leon (T) 

in 

h tiv. ibid. c. 

T The tdwn of Leon ftood north of Syracufe, iix or feveit 

' ~ furlong* 
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in that neighbourhood, to watch there the city and keep it 
blocked up till fpring. He fent Appius Claudius to Rome, 
that praetor intending to afk.the confulfhip againft the next 
year, a dignity which he had well deferved. T. Quintius 
Crifpinus, one of Marcellus's lieutenants, was put in his 
room, and foon after new confuls being created, viz. Q. 
Fabius Maximus and Tib. Sempronius Gracchus, Marcel- 
lus, from being conful, became proconful in Sicily, and 
commander in chief of all the Roman forces there. 

When the feafon of the year fuffered the proconful to 
take the field again, he was at a lofs what to do ; fome.of 
his Officers advifed him to attack Hamilco in Agrigentum,. 
and others to return to his trenches before Syracufe and 
continue the blockade. But the wife proconful forefaw, 
that it would be impoffible for him to take the city, either by 
force, while it was defended by Archimedes ; or by famine, 
while the Carthaginian fleet, which was returned far more 
numerous than before, fupplied it with provifions. He 
thought, that the only expedient was to try whether he 
could make himfelf matter of Syracufe by fome fecret in- 
telligence. There were many Syracufans in his camp, who 
had taken refuge there in the beginning of the troubles. 
Marcellus therefore difclofed his fcheme to thefe faithful 
allies, and impowered them to offer their countrymen their 
lives and liberties, if they furrendered to the Romans. 
The Syracufans in the camp zealoufly entered into the pro- 
conful's .meafures ; but as they found it impoffible to carry 
on a co\rrefpondence with their friends in the city, they 
refolved to fend into Syracufe a trufty flave, as a deferter, 

to 

furlongs from Hexapylum, as Thucydides informs us (45).' 
Hexapylum was a fiately building, which ferved for an entrance 
into Syracufe by the quarter cajled Tyche; Livy (46) reckons 
the diftance between Hexapylum and Leon to be five thoufand 
paces. But this feerns very improbable ; for Marcellus encamp- 
ed there with a defxgn to continue the blockade of Syracufe 
Interpreters therefore commonly take for granted, that the text 
of Livy is corrupted, and mat we ought to read Mille & quin- 
gentis paflibus, inftead of quinque millia paffuum. By this 
correction Livy's account agrees better with that of Thucy- 
dides. . 

(45) Thucyd. 1. vi. (46) Liv. 1. xx*y. c. 37. 
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to acquaint their friends with the proconful's propofals. 
The flave acquitted -himfelf of his charge with great fide- 
lity, and above fourfcore perfons of diftinction, hiding 
themfelves under the nets in a fifher-boat, came fuccemvely 
to the Roman camp and conferred in perfon with Mar- 
cellus. But when the confpiracy was upon the point of 
taken, effect, one Attalus, in refentment for not having 
.been admitted into it, discovered the whole to Epicydes, 
who put .all the confpirators to death. 

Marcellus, feeing his fcheme thus defeated, found 
himfelf involved in new difficulties. Nothing came into his 
thoughts but the grief and fhame of raifmg a fiege, after 
having fpent fo much time in it, and loft great numbers of 
men and fliips. While he was . deliberating what to do, an 
unforefeen accident revived his hopes of gaming at laft the 
place; Epicydes had fent one Damippus, a Lacedaemonian, 
to demand fuccours of Philip king of Macedon, who had 
already entered into, a treaty with the Carthaginians. Da- 
Jnippus was taken by fome mips of the Roman fquadron, 
and /brought to the camp of Marcellus. But Epicydes,- 
Extremely concerned at his detention, exprefTed a great 
defire to ranfom the prifoner, and Roman general was not 
averfe to it, Rome having her reafons to keep up a good 
underftaiiding with Lacedaemon at that time. Conferences 
therefore were appointed to be held near Syracufe, at a 
place called Tortus Trogilorum (U), by the foot of a tower 
called Galeagra. As the deputies went to and fro, it came 
into a Roman foldier's thoughts to confider the wall with 
attention. After having counted the ftones, which were 
all of an equal fize, and examined with his eye the mea* 
fure of each, he found that the wall was not fo high as had 
been imagined, and concluded, that it might be fcaled with 
ladders of a moderate fize. The foldier therefore, without 
lofs of time, gave the proconful an account of what he had 
obferved j and Marcellus did not neglect the hint ; he ex- 
amined the place himfelf, and. found that the foldier's obfer- 
vations were very juft. But the difficulty was how to come 
with his men to the place, which indeed was weak, but 
well defended with Ardrimedes's machines* and guarded 

with 

(U) Trogilorum was a name common both to a fuburb "and a 
port near Syrapufe ; both which lay north of Tyche and ; Acra* 
dina. As to tfie tower called Galeagra, it flood near the Tortus 
Trogilorum, where Tyche. and Acradina joined. 
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with extraordinary care. While Marcellus was meditating 
with himfelf by what ftratagem he might furprize the 
fcentinejs there on guard, a deferter informed him, that the" 
Syracufahs were on a certain day. to begin the celebration 
of the feftiMal of Diana (W), which lafted three days, and 
that Epicycles, who wanted other provlfions, defigned to 
diftribute wine in > plenty amoqg the people arid foldiers. 
Upon this advice Marcellus refolved to attack the City in 
one of the nights during the feflival, not confining the 
affault tq the weak place, but making it general. To this end 
he held* a council with fome tribunes of the army, and 
chofe out a certain number of the moll: refolute centurions* 
giving them leave to felecl a thoufand men out of the whole 
army. . Thefe were ordered firft to take a repaft, and theri 
to repofe till the tru&pet called them. In the mean-time, 
ladders were prepared with great fecrefy* to prevent the 
enemy from being informed by their fpies. The Roman 
general determined to make his attack, when the towns- 
men and foldiers, after having drunk plentifully, were in* 
their firft fleep. The fcaling-ladders were committed t6 
the management of one fingle manipulus or company, con- 
jjifting of an hundred and twenty men; Thofe advanced 
filently to the foot of the wall* to which they applied their 
ladders, and made themfelves mafters of the tower of Ga* 
leagra, without meeting with the leaft oppofition, or evert 
being difcovered, the foldiers being all afleep after their de- 
bauch. . When the firft had gained the top 'of the ram- 
farts without nbife or tumult, the others followed, encourage- 
ed by the boidnefs and fuccefs of their leaders. At length 
this whole detachment, confifting of a thoufand chofen men> 

got 

. (W) This feflival Was celebrated in honour bf Diana under the 
ftame of Artemis, not only at Syracufe, but at Delphos, and in 
moft cities of Greece. On this occafion they offered to the 
goddefs a mullet, as being thought to bear fome fort of relation 
to her j becaufe it is faid to hunt and kill the fea-hare (47). 
The bread offered to the goddefs was called Lochia, and the 
women, who performed the facred rites, Lombai (48). The 
Greeks celebrated no fewer than twenty-two feftivals in honour 
bf Diana ; of which Johnfon in his work, in titled, de Feftid 
Graecorumj gives a minute and diftinft account. 

i- (47) Athenaeus, L vih (48) Hefychius & Athena^ 

ibid. 
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got fafe and undifcovered into the city. In the mean time, 
another detachment, taking advantage of the enemy's 
flilnefs, for they were all either drunk or afleep, beat down 
one of the gates of Hexapylum, and gave a free pafTage to 
a great body of Romans on that fide. Other detachments 
fcaled the walls in different parts, and they all met at Hex- 
apylum, which had before been appointed for the place of 
Ep*P&Jaj their general rendezvous. The Ro"mans now kept filence 
taken. no longer, but advanced in order of battle, and made 
themfelves maflers of the quarter called Epipolae, which 
was encompaffed with the fame common wall as'Ortygia, 
Acradina, Tyche, and Neapolis ; had its own citadel called 
Euryalum on the top of a fteep rock, and was, we may 
fay, a fifth city. Here the Romans 1 fpent the night, 
making a dreadful noife with their trumpets in order to 
frrike terror into the enemy. The found was not heard 
all over this va'ft city, but it reached far enough to alarm 
all Tyche, and throw that quarter into the utmoft con- 
firmation ; fome of the inhabitants there, thinking the 
Romans already in poffeffion of the whole city, leaped 
down from the walls' into the ditch, while others, falling in 
with the Roman guards, were cut in pieces. Notwith- 
And Tyche. landing this confufion, Marcellus waited till day-break, 
and then having beat down the {lately entrance with fix 
gates, called Hexapylum, he entered Tyche with his army 
in battalia c . 

In the mean time, Epicydes, who was quartered in the 
fartheft part of Ortygia, at a great diftance from the places 
pofTefied by the Romans, hearing that the enemy had feized 
on Epipolae and Tyche, went out of the ifland, and crofied 
Acradina at the head of a numerous body of mercenaries, 
with a defign to drive the Romans from their pofts, imagin- 
ing that only a few defperate men had fcaled the walls. But 
when he faw, to his great furprize, all Epipolae full of le- 
gionaries, after a flight fkirmifh, he retired into Acradina, 
to allay the people's fears and prevent a tumult. Then Mar- 
cellus marching from Tyche to Epipolae joined the detach- 
ment, which had pofTefied themfelves of that quarter in the 
night. As Marcellus was now on the point of becoming 
m :>f!er of one of the fineft and moft opulent cities in the 
world, his officers did not fail to congratulate him on his 
fuccds. But he, confidering from an eminence the beauty 
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and extent of that great and flately metropolis, is faid to 
have filed tears, being touched with companion on the mi- 
feries, to which fo many inhabitants, formerly rich and 
fortunate, were going to be reduced. He called to mind 
the two powerful Athenian fleets, which had been funk 
before this city, and the two numerous armies cut in pieces 
with the illuftrious generals who commanded them the 
many wars fuftained with fo much valour againft the Cartha- 
ginians, the famous tyrants and kings, who had reigned in 
that antient metropolis, . Hiero particularly, who had fig- 
nalized himfelf by the important fervices he had rendered 
the people of R.ome, whofe interefts had been as dear to 
him as his own ; moved with thefe reflections and his na- 
tural inclination to try gentle methods before he ufed vio- 
lence, he thought it incumbent upon him to engage the 
Syracufan noblemen of his party to folicit their countrymen 
to furrender of their own accord, that they might thereby 
prevent the facking of the city. The foldiers murmured a 
little at the general's good nature, looking upon Syracufe 
and its immenfe riches as a fure booty. Their willies were 
but too fuccefsful, for the Syracufans would hearken to no 
propofals, though the Romans were already matters of a 
confiderable part of the city. Acradina, the ftrongeft and 
beft part of the city, was not yet taken, and Epicydes had 
appointed the Roman deferters to guard it, who, as they 
were to die according to the Roman laws, though the 
town were taken by compofition, watched all the avenue? 
to it with extreme care. Marcellus therefore, leaving A- 
cradina, turned his arms againft the citadel of Epipolae, 
called Euryalum, which was not yet taken. This fort ftood 
on an eminence, at fome diftance from the fea, and cony 
manded the great road by which the convoys were brought 
into the city. The governor was an Argian, by name 
Philodemus, and had been entrufted wi,th the defence of 
the place by Epicydes. Sofis, who had formerly taken 
fan&uary in the Roman camp, hoped to prevail upon hiin 
to capitulate. But the artful Greek, having demanded 
time to confider, put off the furtrender of the city from 
day to day, not doubting, but Hamilco and Hippocrates 
would haften to the relief of Syracufe, already half taken. 
Hereupon Marcellus, encamping between Neapolis and 
Tyche, cut off all communication with Epipolse, hoping 
to reduce the citadel in a very fhort time by famine. Ia 
this new camp the inhabitants of Tyche and- Neapolis fent 
A a 3 deputies 
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deputies to him, entreating him to fpare their lives, and 
preferve their houfes from being plundered. Their city 
had : been taken by aflaujt, fo that ' according V to the 
laws of war the : conqueror was maftef of their lives and 
fortunes. However, Marcellus (hewed therri clemency. 
The plunder of the place was due "to the foldiers, as a re-: 
ward of their valour, and he could not deprive them of 
it without injuftice. But he enjoined them under" pain of 
death not to kill, or any ways abufe, the inhabitants, 
and evenpofted guards in all the avenues to fee that his or- 
ders were put in execution. No city was ever plurider- 
'The quarters ed with fo much order or lefs cruejty. The foldiers, 
of the city breaking open the houfes, feized indeed every thing they 
bken^iun- f ounc ^ money, ' moveables, and provifions; but did not 
d$red/ ■ ofFer the leaft violence to the vanquifhed. The booty was 
jmmenfe, but it only raifed their expectations of a greater,! 
'when Acradina and Ortygia mould be taken. During this 7 
military execution, Philodemus, governor of the citadel of 
Epipolae, defpairing of being able to fubfift in the mjdft; 
of a plundered city, which could not fuprjly him arry 
longer With provifiohs, came to terms with the procon? 
ful, and being allowed to march out with his men ancj 
join Epicydes, put the citadel into the hands 'of theRo : 
mans. Then, Marcellus, turning all his efforts againft' A- 
cradina, blocked it up fo clofe, that it could riot hold 
but long without new fupplies of men and provifi- 
bns i . 

During thefe tranfactions, Hamilco and Hippocrates 
appeared before Syracufe, arid their arrival gave the R6- 
rnans no fmall apprehenfion. Marcellus , as we have 
faid, was {hut Up within the walls, being encamped be- 
tween Neapolis, or the new city, and Tyche, in a place, 
which was almofl: deftitute of inhabitants ; Crifpinus- was 
not yet entered Syracuie? but ftill continued in the old 
poll of the Romans. The two Carthaginian general^' 
after having taken a view of both camps, refolved to di : 
Vide the attacks between them. Hamilco was to fall oh 
Marcellus's camp, while Hippocrates endeavoured to force 
fhe trenches of Crifpinus. The Carthaginian fleet at the 
fame time was drawn up in line of battle along the 
u : , ■ - • 1 • • ' ; : ' coaft 

* Liv. I. xxf 0 c. 24. Flut in vita Marcell, 
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coafl within reach of Acradina, fo as to cut off all corn- 
<munication between the forces of Marcellus, which fur- 
rounded Acradina, and Crifpinus. Hippocrates began the 
attack, and fell with the utmoft fury upon the camp 
of Crifpinus, but was three times repulfed with incredible 
bravery. At the fame time Hamilco without, and Epir 
cydes within the walls, attacked the pofts of Marcellus ; 
but were attended with no better fuccefs. Epicydes was 
forced to return jnto Acradina with great lofs, and nar- 
rowly efcaped being taken prifoner by Marcellus, who 
commanded there in perfon. After thefe two advantages 
the Roman general pitched three camps round Acradina, 
and kept it blocked up clofer than ever, but durft not 
draw too near it for fear of the machines of Archimedes. 
The unfortunate Syracufans were now in the utmoft di- 
ftrefs for want of provifions, and, to complete their mi& 
/fortunes, a plague broke out among them. The infection , A P la 2 ue 
began in the country, being occafioned by the exceffive sy^cufe! 
heat of the feafon, and the unwholefome exhalations of 
the neighbouring marmes. The two camps of Hamilco. 
and Crifpinus were firft infecled with it, and from the 
Jatter it fpread to Marcellus's army, by means of his 
communication with Crifpinus. Soon after it began to 
rage in Arcadjna ; fo that, within and without the city, 
nothing was feen but perfons dead or dying. None 
durft relieve or afiift the fick, for fear of being infect- 
ed by them 5 and the bodies of the dead were for the 
fame reafon left without burial, to infect and poifon the 
air with their ftench and corruption. Nothing was heard 
night and day but groans of dying men, and the heaps 
of dead bodies continually prefented mournful objects 
jto the living , who expected every moment the fame 
fate. However, the diftemper made lefs ravage in 
the two Roman armies , than in thofe of Hamilco and 
Hippocrates. As the Jatter had no place to retire to, 
and were not inured to the climate and air of the country, 
feeing for the moft part but lately come from Africa, they 
died daily in great numbers, and at length Hamilco and 
Hippocrates themfelves were carried off. Upon their death 
moft of the Sicilian troops, which had joined the Cartha- 
ginians, difbanded and returned to their refpe&ive cities. 
Thus Marcellus was delivered from a great army, which had 
kefieged him as clofe as he had done Acradina, He had now 

only 
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only a fmall body of Sicilians to contend with, for the Car- 
thaginians, both officers and foldiers, were all fwept off 
by the plague. The Sicilians retired to two fmall towns, 
itrong by fttuation, and at a fmall diftance from Syracufe, 
and there waited for a new reinforcement from Carthage, 
whither Bomilcar had failed to give the fenate an account 
of the death of Hamilco and the utter ruin of his army. 
He allay'd the grief, which this news occafioned, by re- 
presenting, that the Romans had imprudently (hut them- 
felves up in one city to befiege another, that their troops 
were greatly diminimed by the plague, that it would be 
no difficult matter to befiege them, and bring them into the 
fame ftraits, to which they had reduced Acradina. His 
fpeech revived the hopes of the fenate, who gave him the 
command of a hundred and thirty gallies, with feven hun- 
dered tranfports, which formed a fleet confiderably greater 
than that which the Romans had on the coafts of Sicily. 
With this fquadron Bomilcar fet fail from Carthage, and 
. Bomilcar re- had a quick palfage. The news of his return rai fed the 
r^with!" coura g e °f tne befieged, and greatly difheartened the Ro~ 
jnighty fleet, mans, who were quite tired out with fo long and tedious 
fiege, But as Bomilcar was for feveral days prevented, by 
contrary winds, from doubling cape Pachynum, Marcellus 
had time to recollect himfelf, and caufe his fleet to be got 
ready with a defign to engage that of the Carthaginians, 
though far fuperior in number to his. In the mean time, 
Epicydes, fearing left the Carthaginians (hould be furprized 
by the Romans, took it into his head to leave Syracufe and 
to go to the fleet, which was defigned for his relief. On 
his arrival he found Bomilcar uneafy about the event of a 
battle, and very backward to engage the Romans, of whofe 
preparations he had been already informed. But, never- 
thelefs, he was prevailed upon by Epicydes to venture an 
engagement, and advanced in fight of the Roman fleet. 
But unex- Marcellus, who commanded it, as foon as the high winds 
^ again e fJ r abated, began to prepare for a battle, when all on a fudden, 
Africa. Bomilcar doubling cape Pachynum, took to the main, 
and fleered his courfe towards Tarentum, after having dif- 
patched exprefics to Heraclea, with orders to the tranfports, 
which lay there, to return to Africa. What induced him 
to take fo fudden and unexpected a refolution was never 
known. Epicydes, being thus difappointed in the great 
hopes he had entertained, was afraid to return into a city 
already half taken, and therefore fled for refuge to Agrigen- 
tum^ rather with a defign to. wait the event of the fiege in a 
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place of fafety, than to make any attempts towards the re- 
lief of a city, which he had brought to deftruction. 

When it was known in the camp of the Sicilians, that 
Epicydes had quitted Syracufe and the Carthaginians Sicily, 
they fent deputies to Marcellus, after having founded the 
difpofition of the befieged, to treat of a furrender. ^J^* 7 ™™^. 
was unanimoufly agreed, both by the Sicilians in the camp t *™ ap fJJ^ 
and the Syracufans in Acradina, to furrender on the follow- 
ing terms, viz. that all the demefnes of the kings of Syra- 
cufe mould be delivered up to the Romans, and that Rome 
fhould fufTer the Syracufans to live according to their own 
laws, and enjoy their eftatcs and liberties. Marcellus was 
willing to grant them the terms they demanded, in order 
to prevent the fpiiling of blood and the ruining of a ftately 
city. But thofe, whom Epicydes had entrufted with the 
government of the city during his abfence, oppofed the 
wife meafures of the inhabitants. As thefe were all ftrangers, 
they were little concerned for the welfare of Syracufe, and 
ftill retained fome hopes of relief, either from Epicydes or 
Bomilcar. But the magiftrates, feeing the city already re- 
duced to great ftraits for want of provifions, refolved to get 
rid'of their governors, and accordingly aiTaffinated them all, 
and then having aflembled the people in the market-place, 
introduced to them the deputies of the camp, who had 
hitherto treated only for themfelves. Thefe, in a fpeech 
well calculated for the occafion, reprefented to the people, 
that they ought not to impute the calamities they groaned 
under to fortune, iince it was in their power to deliver 
themfelves from them when they pleafed ; that the Romans 
had not undertaken the fiege of Syracufe out of hatred, 
but out of affection, to the inhabitants, having no other 
view but to refcue them out of the hands of their tyrants ; 
that Hippocrates and Epicydes had brought all their misfor- 
tunes upon them, but fince one of them was carried off by 
the plague, and the other had deferted them out of fear, 
what remained but to have recourfe to the clemency of the 
conqueror ? The fervices, faid they, of Hiero, and his 
faithful adherence to the Romans, are not entirely blotted 
out of their memories. Only confent to be reconciled to 
Rome, and you will be free and happy. Marcellus out of 
good nature offers you advantageous terms, which if you 
do not accept, all fubfequent calamities will be entirely 
chargeable on ourfelves. Seize therefore the prefent op- 
portunity, and fince you are delivered from your tyrants, 
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let the firft ufe you make of your liberty be to returii to the 
Romans c * 

Deputies fent This difcourfe was received with general applaufe ; 
to Marccflus, and the afiembly thought proper to create new magiftrates 
before the nomination of the deputies, to make the em- 
bafly to Marcellus more folemn and authentic. Some of the 
praetors were in the number of the deputies, and the perfon 
who fpoke addrefTed himfelf to Marcellus thus : " You 
<c fee at your feet the deputies of a people, who have been 
f c unfaithful to you againft their will Hieronymus, and 
<c not we, broke the alliance with Rome, wherein he did 
f 4 more hurt to his fubjedts than to you. When after his.. 
" death our antient alliance was renewed with Rome, it 
? c was not infringed by the Syracufans, but by the emiffa- 
cc ries of Hannibal, who did not make war upon you ti][ 
cc they had firft made us Haves ; and it cannot be faid,that we 
* c have had any rimes of liberty, which have not been times 
* c of peace and alliance with you. And af this prefent, 
6C as foon as we are become matters of ourfelves, by the 
64 death of thofe who held us in fubje£Uon, we come to 
<c deliver up to you our arms, our perfons, our walls, an(| 
" our city, determined not to refufe any conditions you 
<c fnall think fit to impofe. The gods, illuftrious general, 
" have granted you the glory of taking the moft noble and 
iC beautiful city of the Greeks, fo that all her paft atchieve- 
? 4 rnents, whether by fea or land, will add to the glory of 
* c your triumph. Make it not then fo much a point of 
" honour to deftroy it, as to leave it a {landing monument 
fic of your fame to the world. All ftrangers, frorn. what- 
f c ever part of the univerfe they fhail come to Syracufe, and 
cc there obferve the monuments of our antient victories 
" over the Athenians and Carthaginians, will at the fame 
u time know, that Marcellus conquered this victorious 
" people. They will be told, that the Syracufans are be-r 
" come perpetual clients of the Claudian family, and that 
Marcellus made himfelf their firft patron by his valour 
f c and clemency. Let not the remembrance of Hierony- 
<c - mus be of more weight with you, than that of Hiero. 
" The latter was much longer your friend, than the former 
" your enemy. Permit me to fay, that you have reaped 
w the fruits of Hiero's friendship ; but the ill-conducled 
cc enterprizes of Hieronymus have fallen only on his own 
" head," 

w 
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The fuppliants were gracioufly received by Marcellus, SfedhTs* 
who was " willing to grant their demands ; but the greateft r !| l c *f e l JJy t j£ 
difficulty was to preferve tranquillity and union in the. Roman de-' 
city. The garifon confided of Roman deferters and mer- fert ^ s » 
cenaries, the former, looking upon all conferences about a 
Surrender as fo many fentences of death againft themfelves, 
ufed their ujtmoft efforts to prevent the citizens from comply- 
ing with the terms propbfed by Marcellus. put finding 
all their endeavours unfuccefsful, they applied themfelves to 
the mercenaries, and perfuaded them tjiat Marcellus would 
give them no quarter. Whereupon the mercenaries, being 
infpired with the fame fear, joined the deferters, and botty 
taking up arms, while the deputies were ftill in t}ie carnp ot 
Marcellus, ran to the houfes of the pew prastors, whom, 
they maiTacred, and then difperfmg themfelves on all fides, 
put to the fword all they met, without diftin&ion, plunder 
ing the houfes, and filled the city with bjood and {laughter. 
That they might not be without leaders, they appointed fix 
officers of their own body, three to command inAcradina and 
three in Ortygia. The tumult being at length appeafed, the 
mercenaries were made fenfible, that they had been impofed 
upon by the Roman deferters ; and the deputies, returning 
at the fame time from the camp of Marcellus, affured them, 
that the Romans had not decreed any punUhment againft the 
foreign troops. 

Among the fix new governors, chofen by the feditiousMarceJIus 
$0 command in Syracufe, was a Spaniard, named Me-^^tyv 
ficus, a man of great integrity, and who did not approve telHgqice/ 
of the m eafu res taken t>y his collegues. This man Mar- 
cellus took upon him to gain over to the Romans, and 
>yith this view fent into the city a young Spaniard lately 
come from Spain, charging him to make great offers in 
his name to his countryman, provided he would do him 
fome important fervice. The young Spainard got fafe in- 
to the city among the attendants of the Syracufan embaf- 
fadors, and difcharged his commiflion fo well, that Meri- 
cus fent his brother privately to Marcellus with the Spanifh 
foldier, who having obtained a private audience agreed with 
Marcellus, in the name of Mericus, to deliver up one of the 
gates to the Romans. As foon as the twoSpaniards were returned 
into Acradina, Mericus made it his only bufinefsto perform 
his promife. He firft feigned an extraordinary zeal for the de- 
fence of the city, pretendiug, that the deputies of Marcellus 
were allowed too much liberty, and that it was dangerous to 
admit any fuch deputies into Acradina 3 or to fend embafiies to 
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theRomans. Upon the credit of thisfirftftep hepropofed, that, 
as they had to deal with fo artful an enemy as Marcellus, each 
governor mould have his diftindl: quarter of the city affigned 
him, and fhould be refponfible for any negled-r of duty in 
it. His advice was followed, and in this divifion that part 
of Acradina fell to him, which lay between the fountain 
of Arethufa and the great port, not far from the ifland 
Ortygia. Marcellus, being informed in what part Mericus 
commanded, refolved to make an attempt on that fide. 
Accordingly, having 'filled a tranfport with foldiers, he or- 
dered them to land at the gate of Arethufa, where they 
Were received within the walls by Mericus, and put in 
poffeffion of .the gate. A falfe attack was carried on at 
the fame time in a neighbouring quarter, which drew all 
the enemies forces out of the ifland, and diverted them 
from obferving what happened at the gate Arethufa. As 
the ifland of Ortygia was by this means quite abandoned, 
Marcellus, who had forefeen this, fent feveral tranfports 
with a ftrong detachment to take polTeflion of the ifland, 
which they did without oppofition, the gate being left o- 
pen by the garifon, while they hafrened to repulfe the ene- 
my, at the place where the falfe attack was carried on. 
When Marcellus was informed, that his men was in pof- 
ieffion of the ifland, which was reckoned impregnable, and 
alfo a quarter in Acradina, he immediately caufed the re- 
treat to be founded, left the foldiers fhouJd, in the heat of 
the action, plunder the treafures of the kings of Syracufe, 
which were much magnified by fame f . 
Thec'.emen- And now Marcellus after a three years fiege, being at 
celbs^"" ^ en S tn Decorne matter of the unfaithful city, gave fignal 
wards the proofs of his clemency and good nature. The place was 
conquered, taken by afTault, and had greatly provoked the Romans by 
joining their mod avowed enemies, while they were en- 
gaged in a war, that was likely to prove fatal to them. 
But, notwithstanding their infidelity, he would not ufe all 
the rights of a conqueror, nor practice that feverity which 
the faithlefs city perhaps deferved. The firft inftance he 
gave of his good nature was, his ordering that the Roman 
deferters mould be fuffered to cfcape, being unwilling to 
Ihed the blood even of traitors. Accordingly, a gate was 
left open for them, and all the Roman forces withdrawn 
from thence till they had made their efcape. The inha- 
* bitants 
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bitants of the two conquered cities fent deputies to him, 
demanding nothing; elfe but their own lives and the lives of 
their children. Thefe Marcellus received with great hu- 
manity, and having affembled a council compofed of his 
own officers and of fome Syracufans who were in his 
camp, returned them the following anfwer. " Syracu- 
" fans, faid he to them, the fervices, which good king 
< c Hiero rendered Rome in a long reign, have been ex- 
" ceeded by the infults you have offered her in a few 
<c years ; and now you are going to reap the fruits of 
" your unfaithfulness, and pay dearer for the breach of 
" your treaties than we defire. My y aim was not, in fit- 
" ting down before Syracufe, to reduce you to flavery, 
*' but to deliver you from your tyrants, and prevail upon 
<c you to deliver up into my hands two men, who have 
4e now abandoned you without fharing the misfortunes they 
<c have brought upon you. Both the examples of your 
<c magiftrates, who fled to the Roman camp for refuge, 
" and of the moft illuftrious of your citizens, who came 
" from time to time to furrender themfelves up into our 
" hands, continually excited you to return to us. And 
"yet a generous Spaniard has all the glory of bringing 
« you back to your duty. As for my felf, the glory of 
" having taken Syracufe, and the fatisfaclion of faving it 
" from the entire ruin it deferved, make me fufficient a- 
" mends for the fatigues and dangers I have undergone 
*' in fo long a fiege." Live then Syracufans, live : But 
let the plunder of your goods be the puniihment of your 
obftinacy, and the juft reward of my foldiers. Marcel- 
lus, having fpoke thus, immediately ordered the quaeftorof 
his army to take pofleffion of the king's treafures for th« 
ufe of the republic, and gave the reft of the booty up 
to his troops, without referving any part of the plunder for 
himfelf. 

As foon as the trumpets founded, the Roman foldiers 
difperfed themfelves all over Ortygia and Acradina, and 
nothing efcaped their avarice. Nay, the enraged foldiers 
went beyond their orders, and, adding cruelty to avarice, 
put many of the citizens to the fword, and amongft others 
the great Archimedes. During the facking of Acradina, he Archlmede* 
wasfhut up in his clofet, and fo intent on a demonftra- kiljed by a 
tion of geometry, that neither the noife of foldiers, nor ^°™ an foi " 
the cries of the people, drew off his attention from it. 
He was very calmly drawing his lines, when he faw a fol- 
der enter his room, and clap a fword to his throat. 

Hold, 
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Hold, friend, faid Archimedes, one moment, and my de- 
monftration will be finifhed. The foldier, furprized at 
his unconcern in . fo great a danger, refolved to carry hini 
to the pro-conful ; but Archimedes taking under his arni 
a fmall box full of fp'heres, fundials, &c. the foldier 
thought it contained gold and filver, and not being able to 
refiii the temptation killed him on the fpot. Marcellus 
was exceedingly concerned for his death, but not being 
able to repair that misfortune, he applied himfelf to ho- 
nour his memory to the utmoft of his power. He made' 
a diligent fearch after his relations, treated therri with great 
diftindiion, and granted them peculiar privileges. He like- 
wife caufed his funeral to be performed with great pomp 
and folemnity, arid a monument to be erected to his memo- 
ry, among the great men who had diftinguiflied theirifelves' 
in Syracufe t. 

jftn account As the defence of the city for hear threft years to- 
|^ Archiflie " gether was the work of Archimedes alone, whofe great 
° J genius made him, as it were^ the intelligence that pre- 
Sded over all the labours of the befieged, it will not be 
improper to make here a (hort digreflion, arid give the 
reader fome flibrt account of fo extraordinary a : perfon'.' 
He was borri in Syracufe, and ,defcended of an illuftrioils 
Family, being related to king Hiero; Moft of the antierits' 
tell us, that he was no lefs confiderable for his noble ex- 
traction, than fublime genius. Yet Cicero repreferits hint 
as\a man of a very mean birth, who had nothing to re- 
commend him, but his (kill in geometry ; and the only 
elogium he beftows on this famous mathematician is, that 
tie had a fruitful genius, and made many fine difcoveries.' 
But the Roman orator knew no more of Archimedes than 
.what he had learned of Polybius, who only mentioned 
fuch endowments, as had made his name immortal > and 
thefe were not much efteemed by the Romans in Cice- 
ro's times, who thought no merit equal to that of an 
orator, a general, or a ftatefman. And hence it is, that 
; Cicero prefers Archytas and Plato to Archimedes. The 
former had governed Tarentum, and, together with a lin- 
gular talent for the mathematics, had all the qualities ol 
an excellent general, . The latter was eminent among the 
ahtient legislators, which was enough to gain him the pre- 
ference in the opinion of the Romans. But Archimede 

wa 
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was neither a ftatefman, nor a foldief, nor an orator; But 
If we confider, that he alone found means to difconcert 
all the rheafures of one of the greateft officers of the Ro- 
man republic, and by the force of his genius rendered all 
the efforts of two numerous armies unfuccefsful, we can- 
not without injuftice degrade him fo far, as to place hirri 
after an Archytas, or a Plato. And therefore Plutarch 
fpeaks of him with admiration : He fays* that his great 
genius made him be looked upon as fomethifig. more thari 
a mortal, that he excelled all thofe who had gone before 
him, and that it was hardly credible arty mould irt future 
ages ever rival him. His ftrong pafiiori for mathematics 
gave room for the report, that he was continually fo 
charmed with the Toothing fongs of a dorrieftic fyren, that 
he neglected the common concerns of life : For he took 
delight in no pleafure of life, but in that, of ftudyi 
For the fake of this he defpifed every thing elfe. Not to 
interrupt his ftudies he often denied himfelf the necef- 
faries of life;, and was dragged from his contemplations,; 
to take a frugal repaft. Senfible ■ only to the pleafurest 
-of the mind, he fo neglected his perfon, that his friends' 
Were, obliged in a manner to force him to the public 
baths, to make him preferve a decency fuitable to his rank ; 
and even then he employed himfelf for the moft part iri 
drawing mathematical figures, on the walls oF the ftoves 
with the water in which he bathed. Iri (hort, the contem- 
plation of the heavens and the earth gave him fuch delight, as 
rendered all other pleafures quite taftelefs to. him and infipicj; 
He long confined his thoughts to fpeculations only, accord- 
ing to the prejudices of that time, when it was thought too 
low ah employment for a, great genius to reduce the fublime 
difcoveries of the mind to practice. But king Hiero had 
fufficient power with him to make him defcend from thofe: 
fublime fpeculations to practice, and to convince h\m; 
that no man could, without ingratitude, deprive the public 
of the fruits of his private ftudies. One day when Archi- 
medes was explaining to the king the wonderful effects of 
the motive powers, he told him, that he had invented, but 
not made, a machine, by which he could draw the whole 
globe of the earth to him, provided he could find another 
globe or earth to ftand on. The king, furpriied at the 
propofal, defired him to give a proof of fo bold an affertion, 
by removing fome great weight with a fmall force. Archi- 
medes complyed with the king's requeft 5 and having caufed 

one 
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one of the heavieft gallies in the port to be drawn afhore by 
a great number of men, he Built his machine, and then 
fitting down at a proper diftance from the galley, without 
trouble or exerting his force in the leaft, drew the velTel to 
him, though (he had her full lading in her, and was crowded 
with men. This experiment plainly fhewed the king what 
ufe he might make of the wonderful talents of this great 
man, if he could only perfuade him to put his inventions 
in practice. This the king undertook to do, and by many 
intreaties prevailed upon the fpeculative geometrician to de- 
scend to mechanics, and build thofe wonderful machines 
for the defending of cities, which we have fpoke of above. 
Befides the warlike machines, amongft his mafter-pieces was 
reckoned a fphere of glafs, the circles of which reprefented 
the periodical and fynodical motions of the ftars and planets. 
Cicero himfelf could not help doing juftice to the inventor 
of fo fine a work, faying, that we ought to look upon this 
artificial globe, or rather little world, in which Archimedes 
had fo happily imitated the wife hand of the divine architect 
the univerfe, as the effect of a fuperior genius * (X). 
Some have falfly imagined, that Archimedes fet fire to the 

Roman 
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(X) This fphere is elegantly defcribed by Claudian in the 
following epigram. 

Jupiter, in parvo cum cerneret aethera vitro, 

Rifit, & ad fuperos talia di&a dedit ; 
Huccine mortalis progreiTa potentia curae? 

Jam meus in fragili luditur orbe labor. 
Jura poli, rerumque fidem, legefque deorum 

Ecce Syracufius tranfiulit arte fenex. 
Inclufus variis famulatur fpiritus aftris, 

Et vivum certis motibus urget opus, j 
Percurrit proprium mentitus fignifer annum, 

Et fimulata novo Cynthia menfe redit. 
Jamquefuumvolvensaudax induftria mundum 

Gaudet, & humana fydera mente regit. 
Quid falfo infontem tonitru Salmonea miror? 

Simula nature parva reperta manus (49). 



(49) Claud. Epigram. 16. 
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Roman fleet by means of a burning glafs fc . But the ho- 
nour of this invention is due to Proclus, who firft made ufe 
of brazen burning-glaffes, to feton fire the (hips of Vitalian* 
who befieged Conftantmople, in the 500th year of the 
chriftian aera. Thofe who have the leaft knowledge of ma- 
thematics, underftand what kind of demonftration Archi- 
medes made ufe of againft a dimoneft goldfmith, who> 
having agreed with king Hiero for a certain quantity of gold, 
which was to be formed into a crown for one of the godsj 
keptfomeof the gold for himfelf, and putting filver in the 
room of it reftored to the king of Syracufe a crown as 
heavy as the gold he had received. The difcovery of this 
fraud, which Archimedes made in a bath, gave him fa 
great pleafure, that he ran home, without reflecting he was 
naked, crying out aloud, I have found it, I have found it. 
But the force of his genius (hewed itfelf to far greater ad- 
vantage in the ftru&ure and direction of the formidable bat- 
teries he played againft the Roman armies and fleets. It is 
a great misfortune, that neither he, nor any after him, 
have given us an account of the manner of building and 
working thofe machines. Upon his tomb, as he had ordered 
in his life-time, was placed a cylinder and a fphere, with an. 
infcription (hewing the proportion between them, which he 
firft found out. An invention of fo little ufe, as this may 
feem, pleafed that great artift better, than the devifing of 
thofe machines which made him fo famous. The Syracu- Tomb ofAr- 
fans, who had been in former times fo fond of the fciences, chimedesdi f-. 
did not long retain the efteem and gratitude they owed a ck«w. 
man, who had done fo much honour to their city. In lefs 
than a hundred and forty years after, Archimedes was fo 
perfectly forgot by his citizens, notwithstanding the eminent 
fervices he had done them, that they did not even know he 
had been buried at Syracufe. It is from Cicero we have 
this circumftance, who being led by his curiofity, while he 
was quseftor in Sicily, to make a fearch after the tomb of 
Archimedes, was allured by the Syracufans, that his fearch 
would be to no purpofe, there being no fuch monument a- 
mong them. Cicero pitied their ignorance, which only 
ferved to encreafe his defire of making that difcovery. 
After many fruitlefs attempts, he at laft obferved, without 
the gate of the city leading to Agrigentum, a pillar almofl 
entirely covered with thorns and brambles, through » which 
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he could difcern the figure of a fphere and cylinder. Thofe, 
who have any tafte for antiquity, may eafily conceive the 
joy of Cicero on this occafion. He cried out with the 
words of Archimedes, I have found it, I have found it. The 
place was immediately cleared, when the infcription ap- 
peared Hill legible. So that, fays Cicero, in concluding 
this account, the greateft city of Greece, formerly the 
mother of fciences, would not have known the trcafure it 
poffefTed, if a man born in Arpinas had not difcovered the 
tomb of one of its citizens, fo highly diftinguiftied by the 
greatnefs of his genius J . But to refume the thread of our 
hiftory. 

Engyum Marc£ lLus, after having plundered Syracufe and ftript 
MarceUus °^ a ^ * ts va ^ ua ^ e monuments, which were fent to Rome, 
advanced to the city of Engyum, which was one of the 
moft antient colonies the Cretans had founded in Sicily, 
The Engyans had received a ftrange fuperftition from their 
founders, which it was dangerous to contradict. It was 
affirmed, that certain goddefles, called the Mothers, ap- 
peared from time to time in a temple of that city. But one 
]Nicia3, a man of wit, had talked with fome pleafantry of 
thefe pretended apparitions, and being likewife a friend to 
the Romans, the inhabitants refolved to put him to death, 
But he avoided the danger by counterfeiting madnefs, and 
then made his efcape to the Romans, who took him under 
their protection. This enraged the Engyans againft them 
to fuch a degree, that Marcellus thought it neceflary to curb 
their infolence,and punim them for the feverity they practifed 
on the friends of Rome. He flew to Engyum, and took 
it by aiTault, but at the requeft of Nicias fpared the inha- 
bitants, and would not even fufFer his foldiers to plunder 
the place. By this clemency Marcellus gained the hearts of 
the Sicilians, and his reputation was extended far among the 
Greeks m . 

A utines After the reducTion of Syracufe, moft of the cities o 
nwintainsthe Sicily, which had Tided with the Carthaginians, voluntarily 
Carthaginian f u hmitted to Marcellus ; and thofe which had continue 
^ r9ftinSi * faithful to Rome, or had renewed their alliance with th 
republic without waiting till Syracufe was taken, wei 
maintained in poheffion of their ancient privileges. Neve) 
thelefs Sicily was not entirely fettled in peace : Epicyd 
and Hanno, the commander of the Carthaginian forces 
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the ifland, were fled to Agrigentum for refuge ; Mutines, 
who had been fent by Hannibal to fupply the place of Hip-* 
pocrates, kept the field at the head of a detachment of Nu- 
midians. The general was a Phoenician by defcent, and a 
native of Hippo a city of Africa* which the Greeks called 
Diarrhytos, to diftinguifh it from another city, bearing the 
fame name of Hippo, inNumidia. This officer, who was 
formed by Hannibal himfel£> had acquired great reputation 
in the army by his valour and conduct. Epicydes and 
Hanno, who were well acquainted with his merit, had 
given him the command of a body of Numidian horfe, and 
this brave man anfwered their expectations. He foon made 
himfelf dreaded in all Sicily, by the many advantages he 
gained over the cities in alliance with Rome. After he had 
with furprizing expedition ravaged the enemy's landsj he 
flew to all the places that Hill adhered to Carthage, and by 
his prefence kept the wavering people in awe, even after the 
reduction of Syracufe, He fecured the fidelity of fome by 
lending them the provifions and fuccours they wanted ; 
others he encouraged with his prefence to hold outrefolutely 
againft Marcellus, and raifed their dejected fpirits. He 
Teemed to be in all places where the intereft of the republic 
required his prefence. Epicydes and Hanno had till now 
fhut themfelves up in Agrigentum % but being encouraged 
by the fuccefsful expeditions of MutineSj they ventured to 
take the field, and advancing as far as the river Himera, 
formed a camp there* Marcellus, being informed of the 
enemy's march, immediately put himfelf at the head of his 
army, and encamped about four miles from the Carthagi^ 
nian troops* with a defign to watch their motions. Muti* 
nes did not give him time to deliberate what part to act ; 
for that brave general, who only wanted ari opportunity of 
iignalizing himfelf, immediately paffed the river* and falling 
on the advanced guards, fpread an alarm in the whole 
Roman army. The next day Marcellus marched out of 
his lines and attacked the camp of Murines, but was re* 
pulfed with great lofs. Mutines was preparing to attack 
the Romans in their entrenchments, when news was 
brought him, that the Numidian cavalry, falling out among 
themfelves, had raifed great difturbance3 in the neighbouring 
country, and that a body of three hundred of them had 
retired to Heraclea. This obliged the general to drop, or 
rather put off, his enterprize. He inftantly flew to fup* 
£refs a revolt, the confequences of which might defeat hi* 
B b & defigns, 
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defigns, and at the fame defired Epicydes and Hanno not 
to venture an engagement till he returned. This requeft 
was no-ways agreeable to the two generals. Hanno, who 
had been long jealous of the glory and reputation of Muri- 
nes, could not brook his feeming to impofe laws upon him, 
as if he had been a fubaltern. What, faid he, am I fent 
into Sicily with a commiffion by the fenate and people of 
Carthage, only to be fubjecl: to the caprice of a man of no 
birth or family ? Hanno found it no difficult matter to 
inftill the fame uneafinefs into the mind of Epicydes. 
So that they both refolved to pafs the river, and give battle 
without waiting for Mutines. Their rage and jealoufy 
made them look upon this brave African only as a trouble- 
fome rival, who would affume to himfelf all the honour of 
a victory, which they might gain without him. Marcellus, 
feeing the Carthaginians form their army, drew up his 
likewife in battalia. This great general had four years 
before humbled the pride of Hannibal before Nola, and 
therefore thought it Ihameful to retire before two com- 
manders, who were much inferior to him, and who had 
already felt fo often the effecTs of the Roman valour. So 
that the Roman accepted the challenge, and while he was 
preparing for the battle, ten Numidians came from the Car- 
thaginian army to inform him, that their countrymen were 
determined to continue inactive during the engagement. 
They were perfuaded, that Epicydes and Hanno had fent 
away Mutines their commander, and employed him elfe- 
where, on purpofe to rob him of the glory of conquering 
the Romans. The report of the revolt of the Numidians 
was foon fpread among the legionaries, who looked upon it 
as a happy prefage of victory. The moft cowardly took 
courage when they were no longer to contend with thofe 
fquadrons, which had been to that time fo formidable* to 
them. As to the enemy, they were feized with a fudderi 
terror upon the firft report of the revolt. Befides, Epicydes 
and Hanno could no longer depend on the Numidian ca- 
valry, which was the main ftrength of their army, and 
were under no fmall apprehenfion, left, in the heat of the 
Ha' Cy t e L and en & a g ement 5 tne y & 0 uld turn their arms againft the Car- 
feuSTby " * na & ulians - While they were in this perplexity, the Roman 
Marceilas. army advanced, and falling upon the affrighted troops with 
the utmoft fury, put them to flight at the firft onfet. The 
fugitives took the road to Agrigentum, whither they wer< 
purfued by the Romans, who killed many thoufands o 

them 
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them, and took eight elephants. The Mumidians, after 
having been idle fpe&ators of the battle, refufed to follow 
the others to Agrigentum, for fear of being befieged there 
by the Romans, and retired to the neighbouring cities. 
This great advantage raifed Marcellus to the higher! pitch 
of glory ; he returned victorious to Syracufe, and foon after 
fet out from thence for Rome, after having delivered up hi? 
army and the government of Sicily to Marcus Cornelius 
Cethegus. He was fcarce gone, when a Carthaginian fleet New forces 
landed eight thoufand foot and three thoufand Numidian Ca^f^ 
horfe in Sicily. By the help of thefe new forces the Car^ Sicily "* 
thaginians began to recover their power in feveral parts of 
the ifland ; Murgantia, Hybla, and Macella went over to 
them, and after their example fome lefs confiderable places 
fell off from the Romans. As for Mu tines, he at the head 
of his Numidians deftroyed the country with fire and fword,. 
daily returned to the cities of his allies loaded with booty,, 
and laid the whole country wafte, with impunity even in 
fight of the Roman army. The Roman foldiers were en- 
raged, that they had not been allowed to follow their ge- 
neral to Rome, and there {hare the honours of a triumph 
with him. Their murmurs increafed, when they were 
forbad to take up their winter quarters in the cities ; and 
they only wanted a head to break out into an open rebellion* 
All the addrefs of Marcus Cornelius was wanting to appeafe 
their refentment ; fome he gained by cardies and fair 
words, others he intimidated by threatnings, and having 
brought them to fubmit again to the laws of military difci- ■ 
pline, he foon repaired the loffes the republic had fuffered 
fince the departure of Marcellus. At the head of his troops 
he forced all the rebellious cities to return to their duty, 
and particularly Murgantia, which with its territory was 
beftowed by the fenate on the Spaniards, as a reward for 
their zeal in the fervice of the republic n . 

But the total reduction of Sicily was referved for Marcus The Ski- 
Valerius Laevinus, who, being appointed conful with Mar- lia ^^ om -- 
cellus, was fent into Sicily to fettle the affairs of that ifland. Marcellus* 
It ftill continued cuflomary at Rome for the two confuls 
to chufe their provinces by lot ; and it now happened, that 
Italy fell to Laevinus, and Sicily to Marcellus. But as foon 
as this was declared, the Sicilians, who were prefent, ex- 
preffed as much terror and confternation as they had done at 
Syracufe, when Marcellus furprized it. They dreffed them- 
B b 3 felve$, 
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felvcs in mourning, crowded to the houfes of the fenators* 
and protefted, that it would be better for Sicily to pcrifti 
in the flames of mount ./Etna, or to be fwallowed up by 
the fea, than to fall again under the government of her 
conqueror and tyrant. Thefe accufers had been fuborned 
by M. Cornelius Cethegus, who, being prsetor in Sicily, 
fent them to Rome with a defign to form an accufation 
againft Marcellus, and raife his own glory on the ruins of 
this great man's reputation. In order to this he wrote 
many letters to the fenate, wherein he declared, that there 
Was a great deal to do in the ifland, before it could be 
entirely reduced 5 and thereby prevented Marcellus from 
enjoying the honour of a triumph, which was feldbm grant- 
ed till an expedition was completed. The Syracufans, who 
were to accufe Marcellus, kept themfelves concealed in 
the villages round Rome, till they heard that Sicily had 
fallen to his lot, and then they appeared as fuppliants before 
the fenate to demand juftice againft him. Marcellus, who 
was not a ftranger to the fecret plots of his enemies, and 
knew, that fome of the fenators out of companion, and 
others out of jealoufy, laid great ftrefs on the complaints of 
,; v f j the Syracufans, declared, that if his collegue was willing to 

: ? change provinces, he would not be againft it. Laevinus 

conlented to the change, and accordingly orders were fent 
into Sicily, enjoining the praetor Cornelius, Cethegus to 
^ deliver up the troops under his command to the conful. 

: 1 "Marcellus j$ u t before either Lsevinus or Marcellus fet out for their 
/ ; cleared refpe£Hve provinces, the Sicilians were heard in the fenate, 
and Marcellus cleared. His proceedings in Sicily were 
declared regular, the pillage of Syracufe approved of, and 
his regulations ratified. Neverthelefs it was decreed, thai 
Rome mould for the future confult the intereft of Syracuje 
and Laevinus was exhorted to (hew the Syracufans all th 
lenity that was confiftent with the welfare of the republic 
When the decree was pafted, the Sicilians were brought t 
*• the fenate to hear it, and Marcellus, who had retired th: 

the debates of the fenators might be more free, came 
after them, and took his place as conful. Then the Si( 
lians, confounded at what they had done, threw themfelv 
at his feet, bathed them with tears, and begged him 
pardon the attempts, which the prefent fenfe of their mif f 
had induced them to make againft his honour. Marcel 
received them very gracioufly, promifed them his protects 
r : and in confequence of this promife obtained of the fens 
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that the Syracufans mould be reinftated in their antient liber- 
ties, and treated as allies of Rome. Hence proceeded the 
eternal gratitude of the Syracufans to Marcellus and his pofte- 
rity. They enacted a decree, wherein it was ordered, that 
whenever any of his family fet foot in Sicily, the people fhould 
walk before him crowned with garlands, and celebrate that 
happy day with facrifices. From thenceforth, the whole 
iflarid remained under the patronage of the Marcelli, the 
Sicilians becoming clients of that illuftrious family 9 (Y). 

The 

0 Plut. in Marcell. 

(Y) The conduct of Marcellus on this occafion was not intirely 
approved of at Rome. Some of the fenators, remembering the 
attachment which king Hiero had on all occafions Ihewn to their 
republic, could not help condemning their general for giving 
up the city to be plundered by his greedy (oldiers. The citi- 
zens were not in a condition to make good their party againft an 
army of mercenaries, and therefore were obliged againft their 
will to yield to the times, and obey the minifters of Hannibal who 
commanded the army. But they were no fooner their own mailers, 
firft by the death of Hieronymus, and afterwards by the flight of 
Epicydes, than they declared for the Romans, and put to death 
fuch as favoured the Carthaginian party ; fo that they were 
never willingly unfaithful to Rome. Marcellus neverthelefs 
plundered the city, and ftripped it of all its valuable monuments, 
as if the citizens had been enemies to Rome, not by force, tQ 
ufe Livy's expreflion, but by inclination. The fame writer im- 
putes to Marcellus the cuftom, which prevailed among the Ro- 
mans, of Gripping the conquered cities of their richeft ornaments, 
and eftablifhing their capital with them. It is true, fays he, 
thefe fpoils belonged by right of war to the conqueror ; but it 
muft be owned, that this cuftom gave rife to many evils. From 
that time the people began to be very inquifitive after thefe 
mafter-pices of art, which have been the admiration of all ages. 
And, hence came that unbounded licentioufnefs, which prevails 
among us to this day, of fparing nothing, either facred op 
profane, to gratify our often tation and curiofity. Religion it-. 
felf could no longer fet bounds to the avarice of a greedy con- 
queror. He laid his facrilegious bands on facred things. The 
moft venerable deities were tore from the places where they 
had fixed- their abode ; and the temple, which was built by 
Marcellus himfelf, has met with the fame fate. The ftately 
monuments, with which he. enriched it, are now become the 
prey of an unjuft ufurcer and there are now but few remain? 

B b 4 ©f 
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The caufe of the Sicilians being thus determined, Lse- 
vinus fet out for his province, and on his arrival found 
the whole ifland reduced by the prsetor Cornelius, except 
Agrigenturn and its territory. Having therefore fettled 
the government of Syracufe and its dependencies, to the 
advantage of the Romans and the fatisfaftion of the inha- 
bitants, he turned his arms againft the only place that was 

left. 

of the fine ftatues and valuable paintings, which the conqueror 
of Syracufe referved for embellifhing it. Thus far Livy {50). 
Till the age, in which this general lived, Rome had entertain- 
ed her citizens with no fights, but what fuited her martial ge- 
nius, viz. triumphs, trophies, and the military enfigns and arms 
of conquered nations. This was very fuitable to the tafte of men, 
Who were enemies to luxury, and had been brought up in the 
noife and hurry of war, The old Romans therefore, who were 
fond of the antient cuftoms, thought the conduct of Fabius at 
the taking of Tarentum preferable to that of Marcellus at the 
taking of Syracufe. The former was content with the gold 
and other fpoils that might fill Rome with plenty, and did not 
touch the famous llatues and pictures which adorned the tem- 
ples and public places, faying, Let us leave the Taren tines ■ 
their angry gods. Marcellus, on the contrary, emboldened by 
his example the triumphant victors to lead both men and 
gods in chains after their chariots. From his time, fays Plu- 
tarch (51), the citizens were no longer employed, as in earlier 
ages, in forming great defigns, and confpiring to promote the 
glpry of. their country. The public places were filled only * 
with idle people, who fpent great part of the day in difcourfing 
on ftatues of exquifite workmanmip, valuable pictures, and 
thofe who had excelled in painting and fculpture. Polybius 
.is no lefs fevere on theRomans on this account, than Livy or Plu- 
tarch. Thefe ftatues, fays he (52), pictures, bafs reliefs, and 
other rich fpoils of the conquered nations, were, indeed, a proof 
of the conquefts of Rome, and at the fame time of the injufiice of 
thofe who feized them. When thefe monuments were fhewn to 
grangers, they perpetuated their hatred to the Roman name, 
and put the conquered people in mind of their misfortunes. 
This infpired the fpectators with indignation againft the con- 
querors, and with companion for the oppreffed nations. The 
rich fpoils, which Marcellus brought out of Sicily, were placed 
by him in the temples of Virtue and Honour, which he had 
built in <iifcharge of a vow made in the war with the 
Gauls (53). 



(50} Liv. 1. xxv. (51) Plut. in Marcel!. (52) Volybi 
L ix. (53) Plut. in Marcell. Cornel, Nepos. 
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left to Carthage in the whole ifland. The city of Agrl- 
gentum was defended by a numerous garifon under the 
command of Hanno 5 but the conful with little trouble 
made himfelf matter of it, more by the' good fortune of 
Rome than his valour. Hanno, growing daily more jea-r 
lous of the great reputation which Mutines acquired, at 
length deprived that brave fubaltern of his commiflion, 
and put his fon in his room. But his having no command 
did not at all leflen his credit among the foldiers, efpeci^ 
ally the Numidians, who were more attached to him than 
ever ; fo that all the odium of this removal fell on the ge- 
| neral. On the other hand, Mutines, not being able to 
brook the affront put upon him, refolved, at all events, 
to be revenged on Hanno ; and accordingly began to main- 
tain a private correfpondence with the conful, advifing him 
to bring his army before Agrigentum. Upon the firft 
news of the march of the Romans, Mutines confpired 
with the Numidians againft Hanno, put himfelf at their 
head, arid having feized one of the gates, put the Romans 
in poffefiion of it. The Carthaginian guard was then cut^ r -g en ^ u 
in pieces, and the legionaries, mixed with the Numidians, taken by 
advanced in order of battle into the center of the city. SqLaevinus* 
that the plaee was taken before Hanno knew that the Ro- 
. mans were before it. He haftened to the market-place, 
imagining, that the Numidians, who often oppofed the or- 
ders of their generals, had raifed fome new commotion. 
But perceiving, while he was yet at fome diftance, 
that the Romans were mixed with the Numidians, and not 
doubting but he was betrayed, he turned ftiort, and made 
the beft of his way out of the city, and arriving at the 
port, he imbarqued with Epicydes and a fmall number of 
officers on a veflel which was ready to fet fail. The reft 
of his army betook themfelves to flight, but, Laevinus have- 
ing ported guards in all the avenues and pafTages, they were 
all killed to a man. All the chiefs of the Agrigentini were, 
by Laevinus's order, firft beaten with the rods, and then 
beheaded. The common people were reduced to flavery, 
and fold to the beft bidder. The fpoils of the pillaged 
city were publicly put up to fale, and the money returned 
to the public treafury. After the reduction of Agrigen- 
tum and flight of Hanno and Epicydes, moft of the Sici- 
lian cities fubmitted to the Romans of their own accord, 
and others were either betrayed or taken by force. Thus 
the Romans became mafters of the whole ifland, the con- 

queft 
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queft of which paved then a way to the more diftant na- 
tions in Africa and Afia. Laevinus, having now no ene- 
And airsick mies to contend with, fettled peace throughout the whole 
l y reduced to ifland, and took upon himfelf the government of it in the 
ftorince name °f ms republic, making it all but one province. 

This fruitful country, the cultivating of which had been 
long interrupted by wars, produced corn an hundred fold 5 
hence from this time it became the granary of Rome, and 
her conftant refuge in diftrefs p . 

Ljevinus, having fettled Sicily in peace, was recalled 
to Rome to prefide in the comitia, which were to be 
held for the electing of new magiftrates. Upon his de- 
parture, as he was to return foon, he left the command of 
his army and the government of Sicily to the praetor Cin- 
cius during his abfence. When he came to Rome he 
gave the fenate an account of his expedition and of the 
prefent ftate of the ifland. After which he introduced to 
the confcript fathers Mutines, and all thofe who deferted 
Hannibal to adhere to the republic. They had many ho-; 
nours conferred upon them ; and all the advantageous 
terms, which the conful had promifed them, were grant- 
ed by a decree of the fenate. Mutines himfelf was ad- 
mitted to enjoy the rights of a Roman citizen, at the 
motion of one of the tribunes of the people and by the 
authority of the fenate. He ever afterwards ferved the 
Romans with great fidelity, and accompanied the two 
Scipios into Afta againft Antiochus, on which occafion 
he is faid to have diftinguifhed himfelf in a very particular 
manner. 

All Sicily being now become a province of the Ro- 
man republic, it was not treated as the other countries, 
which Rome fubdued afterwards, upon which a certain 
tribute was impofed ; but fuffered to enjoy its antient 
privileges, and retain all its former rights. This diftinc"tion,as 
Tully obferves, Sicily well deferved, fince that ifland was 
the firft of all foreign nations that had entered into alli- 
ance and amity with Rome, and the firft conqueft the 
republic made out of Italy. This ifland was afterwards a 
kind of pafs for their troops into Africa 5 and Rome 
would not have fo eafily reduced the formidable power 0 
Carthage, had not Sicily ferved her as a magazine to fup' 
ply her armies with provifions, and been a fecure retrea 



? Liv. 1. xxvi. c. 40. Zonar. 1. hi e. 7. 
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to her fleets. Hence Scipio Africanus, after having taken 
amd deftroyed Carthage, thought himfelf obliged to adorn 
the cities of Sicily with fome of the richeft fpoils he had 
brouglit from Africa, to the end that the Sicilians might 
have fome monuments among them of thofe victories, to 
which they had greatly contributed 9. 

Besides Syracufe, there were feveral other free cities 
in Sicily, namely, Leontini, Agrigentum, Gela, Meffa- 
na, Himera, Catana, iEtna, Apollonia, Selinus, Tauro- 
minium, Agyris, and Centuripe. Thefe underwent the 
fame viciflitudes as Syracufe, being at fome times governed 
by their own laws, and at others enflaved by their domeftic 
tyrants, till they were at laft all brought under fubje&i- 
on by the Romans. Phalaris, tyrant of Agrigentum, is 
one of the moft famous on account of his cruelty among 
the Sicilian tyrants. He ufurped the fovereignty of that 
city in the fecond year of the fifty- fecond olympiad, and 
maintained it for fixteen years. We have ftill remaining 
fome letters of Abaris to his tyrant, and his anfwers ; 
though fome afcribe them to Lucian. Perillus the Athe- 
nian, to flatter the cruelty of Phalaris, made the famous 
brazen bull for tormenting of criminals, and was the firftthat 
fuffered in it, having demanded too great a reward for 
his contrivance. The people of Agrigentum, unable to 
bear any longer with his unheard-of cruelties, made a ge- 
neral infurre&ion, feized on the tyrant, and put him to 
death, fome fay, by (hutting him up in his beloved bull % 
The moft material tranfaclions relating to the other cities 
«f Sicily we have delivered in the hiftory of Syracufe, 
with which their refpeclive hiftories are infeparably inter- 
woven, and therefore fhall now proceed to the hiftory of 
the other iflands, beginning with that of Rhodes, which, 
though fmall in extent, yet makes a very confiderable figure 
in hiftory, perhaps the firft after Sicily. 



* Cic. in Ver. Aft. 3. * Lueian. dial. 3. de Poet. EufefeJ 
in Chron. Cic. 1. ii. Off. 
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The Hiftory of Rhodes. 



ffts names. 'TpH E ifland before us was formerly known by the. 

JL names of Ophiufa, Afteria, iEthrse, Trinacria, Co- 
rymb ia, Poefla, Atabyria, Macria, OloefTa, Stadia, Tel- 
chinis, Pelagia, and Rhodus. In latter ages the name of: 
Rhodus or Rhodes prevailed, which authors commonly de- 
rive from the Greek word Rhodon, fignifying a rofe, that 
ifland abounding, as they fay, above any other with this 
fort of flowers. And indeed feveral Rhodian coins are 
ftill to be feen reprefenting the fun, and on the reverfe a 
rofe. But Diodorus Siculus 8 will have it fo called from 
one Rhoda, the daughter of Apollo by Venus (Z). It lies 
in the Mediterranean over-againft the coaft of Lycia and 
SoiI,tlimate,Caria, from which it is diftant above twenty miles. This 
* c * ifland is about an hundred and twenty miles in com- 
pafs, and bleffed with a moft fruitful foil, which gave oc- 
cafion to the fable of thofe golden mowers that were once 
faid to have fallen upon it. It formerly produced, in great 
plenty, all forts of delicious fruits, and wines of fo ex- 
quifite a tafte, that they were ufed by the Romans chiefly 
in their facrifices, and thought, as Virgil informs us*, too 
good for mortals. The air is here faid to be fo ferene, 
that no day ever pafles without fun-mine ; whence the poets 
feigned Phcebus to be in love with this ifland, which, fay 

they, 

9 Diodor. Sicul. 1. v. c. 3. 1 Virgil. Georg. 1. ii. 

(Z) Bochart derives the name of Rhodes from the Phoenician 
word Rod, fignifying a ferpent, and adds, that as the Greeks 
called it Ophiufa, becaufe it was once greatly infefted by thofe in- 
fe&s, fo the Phoenicians, who were once matters of it, named it 
Gefirath Rod, that is, the ifland of ferpents ; to the word Rod 
the Greeks adding the termination peculiar to their language 
formed the name of Rhodus (54). Others tell us, that it was 
©ailed Rhodus from the Greek word Rhodon, fignifying a rofe, 
i\ot that it abounded with rofes, but becaufe a rofe-bud of brafs 
was found in laying the foundations of the antient city of Lin- 



dus (55). 

(54) Bochart. Phaleg. 1. i. c 2. 

c.4. 



{55) Athenasus, 1. iui 
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they, was a mere marm altogether uninhabitable, till loved 
by Phoebus, and raifed out of the waters by his powerful 
influence. 

The ifland of Rhodes had in Homer's time three cities, gg^- 
viz. Lindus, Camirus, lalyfus ; to which in after-ages was 
added a fourth bearing the name of the ifland. Lindus, now 
Lindo, flood on the eaft coaft of the ifland, and was famous 
in antient times for a temple dedicated to Minerva, whence 
that goddefs had the furname of Linda. This temple is 
faid to have been built by Danaus king of Egypt, landing 
feere on his flight from his own kingdom. A certain fefti- 
val was celebrated annually in this city, not with bleffings 
and prayers, as La&antius informs us tt , but with curfes and 
imprecations ; infomuch, that if one good word efcaped 
any of thofe that were prefent, it was deemed a very bad 
omen, and the whole ceremony begun anew. Lindus 
gave birth to Chares, the architect of the coloffus, and to 
Cleobulus one of the feven wife men of Greece. Camirus Camims, 
or Cameiros was fituate on the weftern coaft of the ifland, 
and is barely mentioned by the antients. lalyfus, in the Ialyfiw* 
north over-againft the coaft of Lycia, was the moft antient 
city in the whole ifland, but we find nothing relating to it 
worth mentioning. Thefe three cities were, according to 
Diodorus w , built by Tlepolemus the fon of Hercules before 
the Trojan war. But Strabo* and Cicero * tell us, that 
they were founded by the Heliades, or grandfons of Phoe- 
bus, lalyfus, Camirus, and Lindus, who imparted their 
names each to the city he built (A). But the city ofRhode* 

Rhodes 

« La&an. 1, i. c. 31. * Diodor. Sicul. 1. iv. c. 60; 

* Strabo, 1. xiv. r Cic. de nat. deor. 1. iii. c. 21. 



(A) Some writers tell us, that thefe three cities were built by 
the Dorians not long after their migration, whence they are 
counted by Athenaeus among the Dorian colonies (56). Herodo- 
tus fays, they were founded by the daughters of Danaus, who 
landed m this ifland, after having put to death the fons of Egyp- 
tus their hufbands (57). In the city of Lindus was a magnifi- 
cent temple, faid by Plutarch ( 58) to have been built by theift 
mnonourof the Lindian Minerva. Zofimus tells hs, that in his 



time 



(56) Athenaus, 1. iii. ( 57 ) Herodot. 1. ii< (58) Flu*; 
ae foler. Animal, ' 
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Rhodes (B)> built during the Peloponnefian war, f 00 n 

eclipfed 

time were ftill to be feen at Conftaritinopile two ftatues of ex- 
quifite workmanlhip, the one of Jupiter Dodonasus, the other of 
the Lindian Minerva, and adds, that the magnificent temple of 
that goddefs in the city of Lindus having been by an acciden- 
tal fire reduced to afties, thefe two ftatues were found in the rub- 
bifli, no ways hurt or damaged (59). Cadmus, according to 
Diodorus Siculus (60), prefented the Lindian Minerva with a 
kettle made after the antient faftiion, on which was an infcription 
in Phoenician letters. Amafis king of Egypt confecrated, as He- 
rodotus informs us (61), to the fame goddefs two ftatues and a 
linen veil of a wonderful texture. Pliny fays, that each thread 
of this veil confifted of three hundred and fifty fmaller threads, 
and adds, left we mould queftion the truth of what he fays, that 
the conful Mutianus, having had the curiofity to untwift feveral 
threads both of the woof and warp, found that each of them 
contained exattly the abovementioned number of other threads, 
fo fine that they were fcarce difcernible by the naked eye (62). 
The fame author tells us, that Helena offered to the fame god^ 
defs a cup of amber of exquifite workmanftiip, and fpeaks of 
feveral pictures in this temple done by Parrhafias, Zeuxis, and 
other great mafters. The other two cities, Camiros and Ialyfus, 
contained nothing remarkable ; the latter was commanded by a 
citadel built on a neighbouring hill, and called by Strabo (63) 
Ochyroma. Lindus and Ialyfus were both well fortified in the 
time of the Peloponnefian war, as appears from Thucydides 
{46} ; but Camiros, or as fome write it Cameiros, was then 
without walls. Diodorus (65) fpeaks of another town, which he 
calls Achaia, and fuppofes to have been built by Ochimus and 
Cercaphus, two of the fons of Apollo, at a fmall diftance from 
ialyfus 5 but, as no other writer makes mention of this city, 
we are inclined to believe, that Diodorus by Achaia meant the 
caftle of Ochyroma, which perhaps in his time was known by 
that name. The cities of Lindus, Ialyfus, and Camiros were, as 
Strabo informs us (66) ^ three different republics, and quite in- 
dependent of each other, governing themfelves by their own 
kws till the inhabitants abandoned their antient habitations, and 
Went to fettle in the city of Rhodes, which was built in the 
time of the Peloponnefian war, that is, many centuries after the 
other three. 

(B^ This ftately city was built by the fame architect, whom the 

Athenian* 

(59} Zofimus, 1. v. (60) Diodor. Sicul. 1. ii. (&) 

Herodot. 1. ii. (62} Plin. 1, v. c. 6. (63) Strabo h 

xiv. (64) Tfcucyd, 1. vii'i. (65) Diodor. Sicul. 1. J 

(66) Strabo ibid. 
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eclipfed the other three, and became the metropolis of the 
whole ifland. It was fituate on the eaft coafi, at the foot of 
a hill of a gentle afcent, and in an agreeable plain, en- 
vironed at fome diftance with feveral hills full of fprings, 
and covered with all kinds of fruit trees. No city, if wc 

believe 



Athenians had employed in building the Piraeus or port of A- 
thens viz: HippodamuSj a native of Miletus, and defer vedly 
counted among the beft architects that Greece ever produced {67)* 
Ifidorus was greatly miftaken in making Cecrops king of Athent 
the founder of this city ( 68), fince it is manifeft from all the 
monuments of antiquity, that Rhodes was not built before the 
Peloponnefian war ; no mention being made by any writer of 
luch a city till that period. It was built, according to Strabo 
(69) and Ariftides (70 ), in the form of an amphitheatre, fur- 
rounded with walls like thofe of Munychia, embellifhed with 
mod ftately buildings, ftrait and broad ftreets, pleafant avenues, 
fine groves, large fquares, &c. Dio Chryfoftomus (71) tells us # 
that moll of the Pagan deities had temples in this city ; among 
which that of the fun, called by the Dorians Haleium, was one 
of the moil noble ftruclures of antiquity. Strabo mentions the 
temple of Bacchus, or, as the Rhodians ftiled him, Thyonidas, 
which, as he tells us, was enriched with a prodigious number 
of pictures done by the celebrated painter Protegenes. Hefychius, 
Appian, and Suetonius fpeak of the temples of Ifis, of Ocridion, 
and Diana, as mafter-pieces of art. Each of thefe temples con- 
tained immenfe treafures, votaries flocking thither with rich 
prefents from all parts of Greece, Afia, and Italy. In the Dio- 
nyfium, or temple of Bacchus, was a ftatue of Pluto of mafijr 
gold, and an incredible number of other ftatues and pi&ure* 
done by the greateft mafters. Pliny tells us (72), that in his 
time there were in the city of Rhodes above three' thoufand fta- 
tues, moft of them done with great tafte ; nay if Ariftides is to 
be credited (73), there were more valuable ftatues and picture* 
in the city of Rhodes alone, than in all the other cities of Greece. 
The pictures of Mehander king of Caria, and of Anseus the fon 
of Neptune by Apelles, and thofe of Perfeus, Hercules, and 
Meleager by Zeuxis, are greatly cried up by Pliny and other an- 
tient writers. That Meleager was thrice fmged with lightning, 
as the fame Pliny informs us (74) ; but that accident did not u| 
the leaft deaden the luftre and brightnefs of Its colours. 

(67) Strabo 1. xiv. (68) Ifidor. de Origin. 1. i. (69) 

Strabo ubi fupra. (70) Ariftid. in Rhodiac. (71} Dio 

Chryfoftom in Rhodiac. (72) Win, 1, ir. c. 7. (73} 

^iftid, in Rhodiac. (74) Plj n% ibid. 
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believe Strabo z , was in antient times preferable to it, whe- 
ther we confider the ftatelinefs of its buildings, or the ex- 
cellent laws by which it was governed. In the Roman 
times it was* famous for the ftudy of all fciences, and re- 
forted to by fuch of the Romans as were delirous to im*, 
prove themfelves in literature, being by fome of the anti* 
ents equalled to Athens itfelf a . It had a very convenient 
haven, at the entrance of which were two rocks, and on 
thofe rocks, tho' fifty foot afunder, the famous Coloffus is 
fuppofed to have flood (C). It was a huge ftatue of brafs 
erected in honour of the Sun or Apolld, the tutelary god of 
the ifland, and for its fize accounted one of the feven won- 
ders of the world, being feventy cubits, or an hundred and 
five foot, high ; infomuch, that fhips in entering the harbour 
failed between its legs. Demetrius Poliorcetes having for a 
whole year befieged the city of Rhodes without being able 
to take it, at laft tired out with fo long a fiege was recon- 
ciled to the Rhodians, and on his departure prefented them 

• with 

2 Strabo 1. xiv. a Suet, in Tiber. 

, (C) Pliny defcribes it in the following terms : Of all things 
that are defervedly admired, the Coloffus of Rhodes, done by 
Chares of Lindus the difciple of Lyfippus, is the moft worthy of 
admiration. It was feventy cubits high, and is jftill, though ly- 
ing on the ground, a great prodigy. Its thumb is a fathom in 
compafs, and its fingers larger than moft ftatues. It was hollow, 
and had in its cavities vaft ftones employed by the artificer to 
counterbalance its weight, and render it fteady, &c. (75). Sex- 
tus Empiricus tells us, that it was eighty cubits high, and that 
Chares the Lindian, having fpent the whole fum which he had 
demanded for the completing of the work , before he had half 
done it, laid violent hands onhimfelf, out of fhamefor being fo 
grofly miftaken in his computation. Upon his death, one Laches, 
a native of the fame city, undertook the work, fays the fame 
writer, and pat the laft hand to it. That it was done, at leaft 
in part, by Laches, he proves from the infcription which was ftUl 
extant in his time on the pedeftal of the ftatue in the following 
words : Laches of 'Lindus made the Coloffus of Rhodes eighty 
cubits high. We will not call in queftion the veracity of our au* 
thor ; but after all we cannot help thinking it fomewhat ftrange, 
that no writer, either before or fmce his time, Ihould mention 
this infcription. He flouriflied in the reign of Antoninus fur* 
named the philofopher. 



(75) Flin.J, 34- c 7- 
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with all the engines of war he had employed againft their 
city. Thefe the Rhodians fold for three hundred talents* 
and, with that money and other additional fums of their ' 
own, raifed this famous coloflusi The artificer they em- 
ployed was Chafes of Lindus, who was twelve years inv 
compleating the work. After it had ftood fixty years, it' 
Was thrown dowh by an earthquake, which did great da- 
mage in the eaft, efpecially in Caria and Rhodes b . On 
this. occaiion the Rhodians fent embafladors to all the princes 
ahd ftates of Greek origin to reprefent the loffes they had 
fuftained, and by that means procured great fums for the re- . 
pairing of them, efpecially from the kings of Egypt, Ma- 
cedon, Syria, Pontus, and Bithynia. The money they ga- 
thered is faid to have exceeded five times the value of the 
damages. But they, inftead of fetting up the Coloflus a- 
gain, for which end moft of it was given, pretended an an- 
fwer from the oracle of Delphos, forbidding it, and kept 
the money for themfelves c . Thus the coloflus lay where ic 
fell for the fpace of 894 years, till at length Moawias, the 
fixth caliph Or emperor of the Saracens, having taken 
Rhodes, fold the '.brafs to a Jew, who loaded with it nine 
hundred camels, fo that allowing eight hundred pound 
weight to every camel's load, the brafs of the coloflus, af- 
ter the wafte of fo many years, amounted to feven hundred 
and twenty thoufand pound weight* 1 . From this coloflus 
the ifland is by fome authors Called CololTa, and the inhabi- 
tants Coloflians, whence fome have falfely imagined, that 
St. Paul's epiftle to the Coloflians was directed to the Rho- 
dians. But the Coloflians, to whom the apoftle wrote, were 
the inhabitants of Colofle, a city in Phrygia Major, of 
which we have fpoke in the hiftory of that antient king- 
dom. 

The city of Rhodes is ftill a place of no fmall note, be* 
ing pleafantly feated on the fide of a hill, three miles in 
compafs, and Well fortified with a treble Wall, Theftreets* 
as our modern travellers inform us, are wide, ftrait, and 
well paved, arid the houfes built after the Italian tafte t The 
chief haven is convenient, fafe, and well fortified. The 
city . is well peopled, and the inhabitants as Wealthy as the 

Turkifh 

b Eufeb. Chron. Oros. 1. iv. c. 13. Polyb. 1. v, p. 428—429.' 
Hm. I. xxxiv. c. 7. Strab. I. xiv. p. 652. c Plin. Polyb. 

& Strab. ibid. * a Zonar. Cadrew. fub. regno Conform?, 
Hetal. Nepot. ' ~ 

* Vol. VIL C e 
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Turkifh tyranny permits any to be. It is well known, 
that this city and ifland belonged in middle ages to the knights 
of St. John of Jerufalem, who defended it with incredible 
bravery againft the mighty fleet and numerous army of 
Solyman II. till the place was betrayed by a traitor in the 
town. After the reduction of Rhodes, the knights, who 
were denominated from this ifland, retired to that of Malta* 
which was granted to them by the emperor Charles V. 
where they continue to this day. 
UQU. inh * Vl " This ifland ' if we believe Diodorus, was firft peopled by 
the Telchinae, who were originally from the ifland of Crete. 
The Telchinae, who, according to that writer, were well 
(killed in aftrology, forefeeing, that the ifland would be foon 
laid under water and the inhabitants drowned, abandoned 
their habitations, and made room for the Heliades or grand- 
fons of Phoebus^ who took pofleffion ^of it after that god 
had cleared it of the mud, with which it had been covered 
by the deluge. The Heliades, as the fame author informs 
us, excelled all other men in learning, efpecially in aftrolo- 
gy ; and were the firft who found out the art of navigation, 
and the dividing of the day into hours. One of them by 
name Tanges, continues our author, being through envy j 
killed by his brothers, they were forced to abandon Rhodes., 
and take fanctuary in other countries. Macer fled to Lef- 
bos, Candalus to Coos, Triopas, to Caria, and Aclis to 
Egypt. Triopas pofTeffed himfelf of the promontory in Ca- 
ria, from him called Triopium ; Aclis built in Egypt a city, 
which from the name of the fun he called Heliopolis, and j 
taught the Egyptians the fcience of aftrology. But moft of 
the inhabitants of Greece being afterwards deftroyed by~the 
floods and the antient monuments loft, the Egyptians took 
this opportunity of appropriating the ftudy of aftrology fok- 
ly to themfelves ; and it was generally believed, even by 
the Greeks, that the Egyptians were the firft who found out 
the knowledge of the ftars e . Thus Diodorus derives the 
ftudy of aftrology from the inhabitant of Rhodes. But we 
fhould be glad to know how he came to make this difcovery, 
after all the antient monuments, relating thereunto, were 
loft. All authors agree, that the Egyptians were the firft 
who applied themfelves to the ftudy of aftrology, and the 
opinion of Diodorus, fupported by no authentic monuments, 
is not cf weight enough with us to counter-ballance their au- 
thority.. 

u 

e Diodor. Sicul. 1. v. c, 1 5, 
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In after-ages the defcendents of the Heliades ? ' who had 
remained in Rhodes, (four of them only being concerned 
in the death of their brother Tanges) being infefted by great, 
ferpents, which bred in the ifland, had recouf fe to an oracle 
in Delos, which advifed them to^ admit Phorbas and his fol- 
lowers to fhare with them the lands in the ifland, if they 
defired to be delivered from their prefent calamity. Phorbas 
was the fon of Lapithas, and was at that time* with many 
of his friends, in TherFaly feeking for a convenient place to 
fettle in. The Rhodians, according to the direction of the 
oracle, fent for Phorbas, who, being admitted as a proprie- 
tor with * them in the ifland, deftroyed the ferpents, and freed 
the inhabitants from their former fears. He continued with 
his followers,- who were all Theilalians, in Rhodes, where 
after his death he was honoured as a demi-god f . 

Afterwards Althaemenes, the fon of Catreus king of 
Crete, confulting the oracle concerning fome affairs, was 
anfwered, that it w6uld be his fate to kill his own father* 
To avoid this misfortune he : of his own accord abandoned 
Crete, and with many Cretans, who attended him, pafled 
6ver into Rhodes, and fettled at Camirus. There he built 
a temple on the top of mount Atamirusin honour of Jupiter, 
called from thence Jupiter Atamirus. He chofe that place 
becaufe he had from thence a clear profpecl: of Crete his na- 
tive ifland. He was greatly honoured by the inhabitants of 
Camirus, and admitted with his followers to enjoy all the 
rights and privileges of the antient proprietors. But his fa- 
ther Catreus having no other fon, and being exceeding fond 
of Althaemenes, undertook a voyage to Rhodes in order to 
bring him back to Crete. He landed at Rhodes in the night 
with a numerous attendance, which giving jealoufy to the 
Rhodians, they fell upon him, and in this conflict he was 
killed by his own fon. Althaemenes was fo concerned for 
his death, that he ever afterwards avoided all manner of 
company, wandering in the defarts till he died of grief ; but 
by the direction of the oracle he was afterwards honoured as 
an hero or demi-god s . 

Not long before the Trojan war Tlepolemus the fon of 
Hercules, having killed unawares one Licymnius, fled frorfi 
Argos, and, having confulted an oracle about planting a 
colony, was advifed to pafs over into Rhodes, which he did 
accordingly and fettled there. He was afterwards created 

king 



[ Diordor. Sicul. ibid. * Diodor. Sicul. ibid, 
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king of the whole. ifland ?j which- he governed with great 
juftice and equity.- Thefe were, according to Diodorus,. 
the firft inhabitants of the ifland of Rhodes h . 

After the Trojan war, the Dorians pofleifed themfelves 
of the. belt, part of this ifland, . after having driven .out the. 
antient proprietors ; and hence it is, that both , Strabo * 
and Paufanias k called the Rhodians Dorians and alfa Pelo- 
ponnefians, the. Dorians being properly the inhabitants of 
Peloponnefus. As the Dorians were, according. to Eufebi- 
11s \ defcended from Tharfis, the fon of Javan and grand- 
fon of Japhet, that writer by Tharfis underftands. the Rho- 
dians. On the other hand S. Jerom is of opinion, > that the 
i(land of , Rhodes was firfi peopled by the defendants of Do- 
dani.m the brother of Tharfis, whom the Greeks, . corruptly f 
called Rhodanim ; and hence , came, the name of Rhodes 
and Rhodians m . . Be that as. it . will, all the. antients 
agree, that the Rhodians after the Trojan war confifted 
chiefly of Dorians, and that the.I)oric dialect was common- 
ly ufed throughout the whole iflancL , , . . ; . 
Their trade ) The /Rhodians applied, themfelves very early to trade and 
and navigati- navigation, ...and foon became fo. fkilled in maritime affairs j 
and expert in navigation, that for many ages they were f 
fovereigns. of the fea, their laws, called the Rhodian laws, 
being the ilandard whereby to decide all cOntroverfies relating 
to maritime affairs. Thefe laws and conftitutions* were fo 
juft, that they were afterwards incorporated into the Roman 
panders, and followed, in all the provinces of the Roman ? 
empire. . . , 
, The government of Rhodes was originally monarchical, 
and feveral kings are faid to have reigned there long before 
the. Trojan war n ; but as the authors (D), who have wrote 
of Rhodes,; have not reached our times, we can give no 
account of thofe antient kings. The names of the princes, ! 
who reigned : in the time of the Trojan war, and after that j 
; epoch, j 

h Diodor. Sicul. ibid. * Strab. 1. xiv. k Paufan. .1. i*. ! 
1 Eufeb. Chron. m Hieronym. in quae ft. Hebraic. n Vidd 1 
Pindar. Olymp. Od. 7. Diodor. Sicul. 1. v. c. 13. Strab. l.»v; 
Sec. 

■ t (D) The Rhodian writer?, mentioned and quoted by Diodorus 
Siculus (76), Athenseus (77), Surdas, Plutarch and others, an? 

Clitophon, 
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epoch, are Tlepolemus, Dorieus, Damegetus, Diagoras, K5ng§ of 
Evagoras, Cleobulusj Eraft'i'des, DamagttusII/ Diagoras II. Rhodes* 

TLE POL EMU S, 

Clitophon, who, according to Hieroclides, wrote a treatife on 
the government of Rhodes. Eigcas is quoted by Athenseus as 
the author of a hiftory containing the exploits of the Phoenicians, 
who in ancient times inhabited the ifland of Rhodes. Jafon de- 
fcribed.in three books the ftate of Greece and Rhodes. Poiyzelus is 
faid by Strabo and A thenoeus to have wrote feveral hiftorical traOs, 
among others one on the warlike a&ions of the Rhodians. Zenon 
wrote a geographical account of Rhodes. Eudoxus is mentioned by 
Laertius, who tells u*, that he wrote an hiftory, and by Suidas, 
Apollonius, and the etymologift, who quotes the tenth book of 
this author's hiftory. Some writers confound Eudoxius theRho- 
dian hiftorian with another Eudoxius of Cyzicum, who, follow- 
ing Ptolemy Lathurus, failed from the Perfian gulf to Cadiz, as 
Strabo relates on the credit of Poffidonius (78), and Pliny on 
that of Cornelius Nepos. Simmias flourifhed about the beginning 
of the olympiads, and wrote feveral poems on the antiquities of 
Samos, where he was born of Rhodian parents. Tzetzes cites 
thirteen verfes from his poem, entitled Apollo, on men who had 
dogs heads. Thefe have all wrote the hiftory, or part of the 
hiftory, of Rhodes, and are frequently quoted by the antients, 
efpecially by Diodorus Siculus. It would be too tedious to in- 
fert here a catalogue of the many eminent writers, whom this 
ifland has produced. However, we (hall give a fuccinc~t ac- 
count of thofe, whom we find to have been moft admired by the 
beft judges of antiquity. Thefe are, Ariftophanes, a native of 
Lindos, whofe comedies met with fuch applaufe at Athens, that 
he was declared free of that city, and honoured with a crown 
made of the branches of an olive tree, which grew in the citadel 
and was facred to Minerva. Eudemus, counted by Strabo among 
the moft illuftrious philofophers of antiquity (79) ; he is faid to 
have wrote a learned treatife of geometry, aftronomy, and the 
power and influence of the ftars : Hieronymus, commended by 
Strabo, Athenccus, and Tully, as the chief Peripatetic philofo- 
pher of his time. Leonidas, ranked by Strabo, Hefychius, and 
Vitruvius among the men, who gained more reputation to their 
country by the arts of peace, than the greateft captains bv thofe 
of war : Pifander, a native of Camiros, mentioned by Strabo 
and Macrobius as the author of a poem ftiled Heraclea, which 
comprehended in two books all the exploits of Hercules : he is 
faid by Suidas to have been the firft that reprefented Hercules 
with a club : Pancetius, who wasprecepter to Scipio Africanus 
the younger, and attended hiiri together with Polybius in all his 
expeditions. Upon Scipio's death he retired to Athens, where 
he was highly efteemed and admitted into the number of Athenian 
C c 3 citizens, 
(7 s ) Strabo. 1. vi. (79) Idem,!, xiv. 
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Tlepolemus, the fon of Hercules, accompanied Aga^ 
memnon to tbe Trojan war, leaving the government of his 
kingdom to Butas, who had attended him in his flight fronx 
Argos. Some fay, that he was killed before Troy by Sar* 
pedon, others that he returned home loaded with the fpoils 
of the plundered city °. Dorieus is only mentioned by 
JPaufanias, and fuppofed to have reigned, fmce his fon 
Damagetus enjoyed the royal dignity. All we know of 
Damagetus is, that he was commanded by an oracle to marry 
the daughter of the belt, man among the Greeks, and that 
in compliance with the injunction of the god he took to 
wife the third daughter of Ariftomenes the Meffenian p, by 
Whom he had Diagoras, who fucceeded him in the king- 
dom, 

• Diodor.ibid, Diftys, Philoftratus, &c. P PaufanJ. iv. 



citizens. Cicero acknowledges that he followed him in his book 
of offices : Molon, or Apollonius Molon, who taught rhetoric 
£rft at Rome afterwards at Rhodes, and had in both places a 
great many difciples of diitindlion, among!! others Cicero, who 
iollowed him from Rome to Rhodes. Molon wrote fome. hifto- 
rical works ; for Jofephus (8o) complains of him as undefervedly 
traducing the Jews, and difparaging fome of the moft glori- 
ous actions of their princes : Ideus, who took upon him to cor- 
ared the Iliad, but did not fucceed fo well in that undertaking, , ; 
as he did in an epic poem of his own, wherein he fet forth the j; 
memorable actions of the Rhodians: Timocreon, a famous |j 
poet and wreftler, who in the olympic games was victor in five dif- 
ferent forts of combats. AthenoSus tells us, that his epitaph 
was wrote by Simonides, and conceived in the following terms; 
Here lies Timocreon the Rhodian, who of ali things liked good 
eating and drinking, and never fpoke well of any body. Praxi' 
phanes, a native of Lindus, wrote a moft learned comment on 
the obfeure palfages of Sophocles, and is often mentioned by j 
Strabo> Clemens Alexandrinus, and Hefychius : Antheas, borft | 
likewiie in Lindus, was the firft inventor, as Suidas informs us, | 
©f the Adonic verfe, fo called from Adonis, that poet having firft | 
made them to bewail his death. Many other writers of great 
siste have formerly flouriflied in this ifland ; but, as we cannot 
pretend to give an account of them all in this place, we muft refer 
®ur readers to Meurfius, in his learned treatile on the ifland of j 
Rhodes, printed at Amfterdam in 1675, and publiihed withthofe 
©n Crete and Cyprus by the fame author. 
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dom, and became fo famous on account of his equity and 
juftice, that the princes who fucceeded him were called 
Diagoridse, as if he had been the head and firft of the family \ 
Evagoras is mentioned only by Laertius, who gives us no 
account of his reign r . Cleobulus travelled into Egypt, 
where heftudied philofophy, and on his return to Rhodes 
was highly efteemed, not only by his country-men, but by 
all the Greeks, and counted among the feven wife men of 
Greece. His daughter Cleobulina is faid to have been, a 
woman of great leaming,well verfed in philofophy, aftrology, 
poetry, &c. and to have had an admirable talent in make u 
ing aenigmas «. Cleobulus died in the 70th year of his age, 
leaving the kingdom, as he had no male iffue, to his daugh- 
ter, who refigned it to Eraftides, one of the defcendants 
of Diagoras, and confequently of the fame family. Eraftides, 
it feems, performed nothing worth mentioning ; he is called 
by Pindar a pacific prince, and faid to have reigned without 
giving trouble to his neighbours, or being troubled by them. 
After him reigned feveral other princes of the fame family^ 
as we gather from the fcholiaft of Pindar * 5 but the only one 
we find mentioned by the antients is Diagoras II. who was 
cotemporary with Pindar. He proved conqueror in the 
Olympiac, Ifthmian, Nemaean, and Argian games, and is 
on that account highly commended by Pindar. He had 
two daughters Calipateras and Pherenice, and three fons, 
Acufilaus, Damagetus, and Dorieus. Thefe fons were all 
three victors at the fame time in the Olympic fports, Acu- 
filaus in boxing, Dorieus in wreftling, and Damagetus in 
the exercife called Pancration, which confifted of the two 
former. After the judges had pafied fentence, and the 
public herald proclaimed their names, they flew to em- 
brace their father, who was prefent, and, placing their 
crowns on his head, carried him in triumph through the 
crowd, all Greece extolling with loud acclamations their 
piety, which made that numerous aflembly in a manner 
forget their victory. The father, not able to bear fuch 
an excefs of joy, died in their arms, envied more for his 
death, as our author exprefles it, than for the many victories, 
which during his life had equalled him to the gods 
Dorieus was three times fucceffively victor in the Olympic 
games, eight times in the Ifthmian, feven times in the 
C c 4 Nemseanj 

* Paufan. ibid. * I^aertius. in vit Cleobul. 8 Idem, 
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Ncmaean, and once in the Pythic, no one daring to con- 
tend with him. Being driven from Rhodes, he retired 
with his nephew Pifidorus toThurium in Italy. What was 
laid to his charge, we know not ; but Thucydides informs 
us, that he was foon recalled, and that on his return he 
not only openly declared for the Lacedaemonians, but 
ferved in their fleet with gallies equipped at his own expence, 
till he was in an engagement taken prifoner by the Atheni- 
ans, who at firft deligned to put him to death, but aftetv 
wards fent him home untouched and without ranfom, in 
confideration of the many victories he had gained in the pubr 
lie fports w . His fifter Pherenice, after the death of her 
hufband, privately inftru&ed her fon Pifidorus in the exerr . 
cifes ufed at Olympia, and attended him herfelf in difguife 
to the fports ; for women were not allowed to be prefent at 
thofe games ; nay, fo fevere were the laws in this particular, 
that if any woman was found fo much as to have pafled the 
river Alpheus, during the time of the fo]emnity, me was to 
be thrown headlong from a rock on the top of mount Ti- 
mccus. Pherenice, after her fon had won the Prize, dif- 
covered herfelf, and being apprehended was brought before 
the judges, who acquitted her, out of refpecT; to her father, 
brothers, and fon x . From Diagoras I. to Diagoras II. 
chronologers count two hundred and fifty years j whence it is 
manifeft, that neither the actions, nor even the names, 
of feveral intermediate kings have reached us. Upon the 
death of Diagoras II. fome great revolution muft have 
happened ; for we find another family on the throne,viz. that 
of the Afclepiadae, while his children were ftill alive y. But 
are quite in the dark both as to their names and aclions. 
All we know is, that they did not long enjoy the fovereignty, 
the Rhodians having no king at the time of Xerxes's ex- 
pedition into Greece, which, according to Diodorus z , 
happened a few years after the death of Diagoras. After 
the dpath or expuliion of the laft king, the republican go- 
The r?pub- vernment prevailed all over the ifland, during which the 
licanfovm ofRhodians applied themfeives to trade and navigation, and, 
government as S C rabo informs us % became very powerful bv fea, and 

introduced. j r / planted 
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planted federal colonies in diftant countries, namely Rhodes 
in Spain, and Parthenope in the country of the Opici. The 
fame author adds, that the Rhodians at this time were 
matters of the Balearic iflands, called then the Gymnefian 
•iflands. During the Peloponnefian war, the Rhodians firft 
fided with the Athenians, but, after their great overthrow 
in Sicily, revolted from them and joined the Lacedaemonians, 
whom they likewife abandoned, and renewed their ancient 
alliance with the Athenians, after the former had been 
defeated by Conon admiral of the Perfian fleet. In the 
time of the Peloponnefian war,- and for feveral years after, 
the republic of Rhodes was rent into two factions, the 
people favouring the Athenians, and the nobles the Lacedae- 
monians ; but the latter at laft prevailed, the democracy was 
abolimed, and an ariftocracy introduced in its room. Un- 
der this form of government the ftate enjoyed a profound 
tranquillity, till the third year of the hundred and fifth 
olympiad, which was the third year of the reign of Philip 
the fon of Amyntas, when that war broke out, which was 
called the Social War, and lafted four years. The Rho- 
dians, Chians, Coans, and Byzantines, being weary of 
their alliance with the Athenians, by whom they were 
treated rather like fubjecls than allies, refolved to take up 
arms againft Athens, and reinftate themfelves in their an- 
tient independency. To reduce them the Athenians em- The fodal 
ployed great forces and the moft experienced officers of war. 
their republic, viz. Chabrias, Iphicrates, and Timotheus. J ™ °^J e 
Thefe were the laft of the Athenian generals, who diftin- Before Chrifi 
guiftied themfelves either at home or abroad b . The war 35 6 » 
was begun by the fiege of Chius, where Chares commanded 
the land-forces, and Chabrias the fleet. All the allies, 
efpecially the Rhodians, exerted themfelves in fending aid 
to the Chians. But in fpite of their utmoft efforts Chabrias, 
having forced the palfage, entered the port, and fell upon 
the enemy's fleet. The other gallies under his command, 
feeing him in great diftrefs and furrounded by the enemy, 
betook themfelves to flight, leaving Chabrias to the mercj 
of the allies. But he, chufing rather to die, than to retire 
or furrender, fought with incredible bravery till he received 
» wound, which foon put an end to his life c . 

Thus 
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Thus the firft attempt of the Athenians having mif- 
xarried, both fides made vaft preparations for renewing the 
war. The Athenians fitted out a fleet of fixty gallies, 
giving the command of it to Chares, and appointed Iphi- 
crates and Timotheus to command another fleet, confuting 
of the fame number of gallies, which was to be employed 
againft the Rhodians, and to prevent their joining the other 
allies. But the Rhodians were before-hand with them, and 
the confederate fleet to the number of an hundred fail being 
united early in the fpring, they ravaged the iflands of Inh 
bros and Lefbos, took all the fhips they met, and, raifing 
contributions among the allies of Athens, got together fuch 
fums of money, as were fufficient to defray all the ex- 
pences of that campaign. Being encouraged with this fuc- 
cefs they failed to Samos, which adhered to the Athenians, 
fcnd befieged the place both by fea and land. On the other 
fcand, the Athenians, to oblige the allies to raife the fiege, 
invefted Byzantium, which had the defired effeft, the 
allies making all poflible hafte to its relief. When the two 
fieets were in fight of each other, the allies began to pre- 
pare for an engagement, but, a violent ftorm arifmg, Ti- 
motheus and Iphicrates thought it not advifeable to hazard 
$t [battle in fuch a conjuncture. Chares, who was for en- 
gaging, after having earneftly prelTed, but in vain, his 
collegues to follow his advice, wrote to Athens accufmg 
them of cowardice and treafon. Upon his accufation, the 
people, who were naturally jealous of fuch as were diftin- 
guimed by their extraordinary merit, recalled the two 
generals, and laid a heavy fine upon them, which Timo- 
theus being unable to pay, retired to Chelos, where he died 
of grief d . 

Chares, by the recal of his two collegues, having the 
ible command of the fleet, engaged in a very ram enter- 
prize, whereby he hoped to do his country great fervice. 
Pharnabazus, having revolted from the king of Perfia, 
"was upon the point of being attacked by the governors 
of the neighbouring provinces at the head of feventy thou- 
sand men, he himfelf having but a very fmall army. In 
this critical .conjuncture he prevailed upon Chares to join 
him with his forces, and by his afliftance totally routed the 
king's generals ; for which fignal piece of fervice Pharna- 
bazus rewarded him with fuch fums of money, as were 

fufficient 
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fuificient to pay his fleet and army. When the news of 
this victory firft reached Athens, Chares's conduct was 
highly applauded ; but after the king had complained by his 
embaffadors of the injury done him by Chares, and it was 
fpread abroad, that the~ Perfians defigned to join the confe- 
derates with a fleet of three hundred fail, the Athenian^ 
changed their notes, and treated Chares as a traitor, who 
had not only abandoned the fervice of his country for a 
foreign war, hut infringed the articles of peace with the 
Perfians, and thereby provoked that mighty monarch againft 
the Athenian republic. However, the credit of Chares 
faved him upon this, as it had done upon feveral other 
occafions. But the people were fo terrified with the 
threatnings of the king of Perfia*. that they refolved to con*- 
dude a peace with the ftates which had revolted, almoft 
upon their own terms : accordingly a treaty was agreed oft 
very little to the honour of Athens, and an end put to the 
Social War, after it had continued for the fpace of four 
years*. By this treaty Rhodes, Chios, Cos, and Byzan- 
tium, were to enjoy full liberty, and be quite independent 
of Athens. It was on this occafion that Ifocrates wrote 
that famous oration which is entitled, of peace or focia!, 
wherein he reprefents to the Athenians, that real and 
lafting greatnefs does not confift in making conquefts, which 
cannot be effected without violence and injuftice, but in 
governing the people with wifdom, and rendering them 
happy, in protecting their allies, and by good offices o- 
bljging and gaining over their neighbours, without having 
recourfe to arms, except when all other means prove in- 
effectual. This oration is ftill extant and well worth the 
reader's perufal. 

The peace, which put an end to the war of the allies, The RhoJi- 
did not procure for all of them the tranquillity they had f ns ^^f 
reafon to expect. The people of Cos and Rhodes, who^ng^ 
had been declared free by the treaty, feemed only to haveCaria. 
changed their mafter. Maufolus, king of Caria, who had 
aflifted them in throwing off the Athenian yoke, declared 
for an ariftocracy, and by that means having oppreffed the 
people, came by degrees to be abfoiute mafter of both 
iflands, the nobility not daring, as they were hated by the 
people, to oppofe him. But Maufolus dying two years 
.after the treaty of peace with Athens, the people and no- 
bility, 

I Biodor, Pint. Cgr. Nep. ibid, 5 
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bility^ uniting together, drove out the garifons of Maufolus, 
and recovered their antient liberties,. Having thus cleared* 
their refpe&ive iflands of foreign forces, the Rhodians, to 
revenge the injuries they had fuffered from Maufolus, have- 
ing equipped a fleet, invaded Caria, with a defign to 
poffefs themfelves of that country, which lay very conve- 
nient for them. The famous queen Artemifia, who had 
fucceeded her hufband in the kingdom of Caria, being 
acquainted with their defign, ordered the inhabitants of 
Halicarnaflus, where it was moft likely they would land, 
to keep within the walls, and when the enemy arrived, to 
exprefs by fhouts and clapping of hands, a readinefs to fur- 
render. The inhabitants followed her directions 5 where- 
upon the Rhodians, not fufpe&ing any treachery, left their 
fleet without any to guard it, and entered the city. In the 
Artemifia mean-time Artemifia came with her gallies out of the 

SfS eS the r " little port throu S h a ** ma11 cana1 ' wmch had caufed t0 
city of ^ e cu!t on purpofe, entered the great port, and feizing the 
Rhodes. enemy's fleet without refiftance, fet fail for Rhodes. The 
3bSi"a6 ,he ^ no( ^^ ans ? nac * entered the city, having no means to 
Before Chrift make their efcape, were all cut in pieces. But before this 
350. melancholy news reached Rhodes, Artemifia had got pqf- 
feffion of that city. When the inhabitants law their veffels 
approach adorned with wreaths of .laurel, they admitted 
them into the port with extraordinary marks of joy, not 
doubting but they had taken Halicarnaflus. Then Arte- 
mifia, landing her troops, fell upon the unarmed multitude, 
difperfed thein, and having pofTefled herfelf of the city, 
put the chief citizens, who had promoted the Carian ex- 
pedition, to death. Being now miftrefs of the metropolis, 
file caufed a noble trophy to be erected in the market-place, 
and two ftatues of brtfe ; one of which reprefented the city 
of Rhodes, and the other Artemifia branding it with an hot 
iron. The Rhodians afterwards furrounded that trophy 
with a building, which prevented it entirely from being 
feen, religion fbrbiding them to demolim any monuments 
which had been once confecrated f . From this, and from 
what we read in one of Demofthenes's orations g , it ap* 
peares, that Artemifia did not, like a forlorn and incon- 
folable widow, pafs her whole time in grief and lamenta- 
tion, as fome writers would make us believe, A modern 
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author t of, no mean character k fufpedts, that whatever has ~ 
been reported of her exceflive grief is without any foun- ' 
dation, being advanced by fome, and perhaps believed, on 
account of the magnificent monument fhe erected to the 
memory of her deceafed hufband,/and afterwards copied by: 
others. And truly her whole conduct d.ifcovers rather the 
active courage of a queen, than the fevere affliction and retire- 
ment of a widow. The Rhodians, being thus reduced by a 
woman, and unable to bear any longer fo fhameful a fervituder 
had recourfe to the Athenians, and privately fent embaf- 
fadors to implore their protection* They had but lately 
provoked the Athenians by their revolt, and the many mif- - 
chiefs which they had brought upon their republic, dure- 
ing the focial war. However^ Demofthenes took upon ; 
him to back their em baffadors, and fpeak to the people 
in their favour. He began by fetting their revolt in ks 
full light, and enlarging on their injuftice and perfidy ; 
infomuch, that fome imagined the orator was going to , 
declare againft them in the ftrongeft terms. But all this', 
was -only to infin'uate himfelf into the favour of his audi- 
tors, and afterwards frir them up to compaflion for a peo- 
ple, who acknowledged their fault, and owned themfelves 
unworthy of that protection, which they were come to 
implore. He fet before them the great maxims, which in 
all .ages had gained fo much glory to Athens, the for- 
giving of injuries, the pardoning of their enemies, and the 
taking upon them the defence of the unfortunate. To 
the motives of glory he added thofe of intereft, ihewing 
how neceflary it was, that they ihould declare for a city, 
that favoured the democratic government, and not aban-: 
don, to a foreign power,, fo wealthy an ifland as that of 
Rhodes. This is the fubftance of that famous difcourfe, 
entitled, For the liberty of the Rhodians. W hat impref- Rhodians re* 
fion this fpeech made on the minds of the Athenians weftoredtothd^' 
know not. All we can advance with certainty is, that antient 
the Rhodians were foon after delivered from the yoke they. t3r * 
groaned under. Some writers, tell us, that they were in- 
debted to the Athenians for their liberty, while others af- 
iirm, that, Artemifia dying the fame year me pofTefied her- 
feif of the ifland, the Rhodians re-inftated themfelves in 
their former condition with their own forces K 
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Jj^ AIcx "quillity till the reign of Alexander the Great, to Whom 
they delivered up of their own accord their cities and 
harbours, and were on that account highly favoured by that 
prince k . Diodorus tells us, that Alexander lodged his ■ 
laft will in the archives of the city of Rhodes, and (hewed \ 
On all occafions a greater value for the Rhodians, than for [. 
any other of the Greek nations. However, they no looner 
heard the news of his death, but taking up arms they drove 
out the Macedonian garifon, and once more became a 
An faonfoti- free people About this time happened a dreadful in- 
to at Rhodes, U ndation at Rhodes, which being accompanied with vio- 
lent ftorms of rain, and hail-ftones of an extraordinary big- 
nefs, beat down many houfes, and killed great numbers 
of the inhabitants. As the city of Rhodes was built \ti n 
the form of an amphitheatre, and no care had been taken j 
to clear the pipes and conduits which conveyed the water j 
into the fea, the lower parts of the city were in an in- ? 
ftant laid under water, feveral houfes quite covered, and 
the inhabitants drowned before they got to the higher places*. 
As the deluge encreafed, and the violent fhowers conti* \ 
nued, fome of the inhabitants made to their fhips, and a- 
bandoned the place, while others, attempting to remedy j 
the evil, miferably periflied in the waters. The city be- I 
ing thus threatened with utter deftruclion, the wall on a [ 
fudden burft afunder, and the water difcharging itfelf with a 
violent current into the fea, unexpectedly delivered the in- | 
habitants from all danger m . 
.Antigonvs The Rhodians fufFered greatly by this unexpected mif-* 
^cMthe" ^ ortune ? kut f° on repaired their loffes by applying them- 
Edians. felves more clofely than ever to trade and navigation, the 



ding to Diodorus n , the beft governed of any city among 
the Greeks, all the princes, who were then at variance 
with each other, courted their friendfhip. But, the Rho- 
dians carefully declined favouring one againft another, and, 
by thus obferving a ftricT: neutrality in the wars that were 
kindled in thofe times, became one of the mofi opulent 
dates of all Afia ; infomuch, that, for the common good 
of all Greece, they undertook the Piratic war., and at their 




own 
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>wn charges cleared the feas of the pirates, who had for 
nany years infefted the coafts both of Europe and Ana* 
Fhough they were thus in amity with all the neighbouring 
srinpes, yet their inclinations as well as intereft fecretly 
ittached them to Ptolemy ; for the moft advantageous 
tranches of their commerce fprung from Egypt. Where* 
fore, when Antigonus, engaged in a war againft Ptolemy 
for the ifland of Cyprus, demanded fuccours of them, they 
earneftly entreated him not to compel them to declare a- 
gainft their antient friend and ally. But this anfwer, as 
prudent as it was, drew upon them the difpleafure of An- 
tigonus, who immediately ordered one of his admirals to 
fail with his fleet to Rhodes, and feize all the (hips that 
made out of the harbour for Egypt. The Rhodians, find- 
ing their harbour blocked up by the fleet of Antigonus, e- 
quiped a good number of gallies, fell upon the enemy, and 
obliged him with the lofs of many (hips to quit his ftati- 
on. Hereupon Antigonus, charging them as the aggreflbrs 
and beginners of an unjuft war, threatened to befiege their 
city with the ftrength of his whole army. The Rhodians 
endeavoured by frequent embaflies to appeafe his wrath* 
reprefenting to him, that not they, but his admiral had 
begun hoftilities, by feizing their trading veflels, and inter- 
rupting their navigation. But all their remonftrances ferved 
rather to provoke, than allay, his refentment ; and the on- 
ly terms upon which he would hearken to any accommo- 
dation, were, that the Rhodians mould declare war a- 
gainft Ptolemy ; that they mould admit his fleet into their 
harbour 5 and that an hundred of the chief citizens mould 
be delivered up to him as hoftages for the performance o£ 
thefe articles. The Rhodians, forefeeing the ftorm which 
was then impending, fent embafladors to all their allies^ 
and to Ptolemy in particular, imploring their afliftance, 
and reprefenting to the latter, that their attachment to hif 
intereft had drawn upon them the danger to which they 
were expofed. The preparations on both fides were im- 
menfe. As Antigonus was near fourfcore years of age afc 
that time, he committed the whole management of the 
war to his fon Demetrius, who appeared before the city 
of Rhodes with two hundred (hips of war, an hundred 
and feventy tranfports having on board forty thoufand men, 
and a thoufand other veliefs, loaded with provifions and ail 
forts of warlike engines. As Rhodes had enjoyed for 
#iahy years a profound tranquillity, and been free from all 
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deviations, the expectation of booty in the plunder o] 
fo wealthy a city allured multitudes of pirates and merce- 
naries to join Demetrius in this expedition ; infomuch, 
that the whole fea between the Continent and the ifland 
was covered with : (hips, which ftruek the Rbodians? who 
had a profpecl of this mighty armada from the walls, with 
Demetrius g rea t terror and confternation. Demetrius having landed 
th" dt y of rC his troops without the reach of the enemy's machines* 
Rhodes with detached feveral fmall bodies to lay wafte the country 
a mighty j> 0U nd the city, and cut down the trees and groves, em- 
' 4eet " ploying the timber, and materials of the houfes without the 
Walls, to fortify his camp with ftrong ramparts and a treble 
palifade ; which work, as many hands were employed, was 
finiflied in a few days °. 

The Rhodiaris on their part frrepared for a vigorous 
defence. Many great commanders, who had fignilized 
themfelves on other occafions, threw themfelves into the 
city, being delirous to try their (kill in military affairs 
gainft Demetrius, who was reputed one of the moft ex- 
perienced captains, in the conduct' of fieges, that antiquity 
had produced. The befieged began with difmiffing from the 
city all fuch perfons as were ufelefs ; and then taking an ac- 
count of thofe, who were capable of bearing arms, they 
found that the citizens amounted to fix thoufand, and the 
foreigners to a thoufand. Liberty was promifed to all the 
flaves, who mould diftinguifh themfelves by any glorious 
action, and the public engaged to pay the mafters their 
full ranfom. A proclamation was likewife made, declar- 
ing, that whoever died in the defence of his country 
fhould be buried, See. out of the treafury, that fortunes 
mould be given to his daughters, and his fons, when they 
Were grown up, mould be crowned and prefented with a 
complete fuit of armour, at the great folemnity of Bac- 
chus. This decree kindled an incredible ardour in all 
ranks of men. The rich came in crouds with money to 
defray the charges of the war, and the artificers applied 
themfelves with indefatigable induftry to the forging of arms, 
tnaking of engines, and contriving new forts of warlike ma- 
chines, which did great execution on the enemy. In a 
word, every thing was in motion throughout all the quarters 
of the city, the workman and artificers driving to out-do 
each other, and the rich fupplying them with materials at 
their own charge. 
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The befieged firft fent three nimble veffels againft a 
fmall fleet of merchant (hips that fupplied the enemy with 
provifions. Thefe falling upon them funk fome, took 
others, and burnt the greateft part of them, carrying back 
with them to Rhodes a great number of prifoners. By 
this firft expedition the Rhodians gained a confiderable fum 
of money ; for it had been mutually agreed between them 
and Demetrius, that a thoufand drachms mould be paid foe 
the ranfom of every freeman*, and five hundred for each 
flave. 

Demetrius, having planted all his engines* began to 
batter, with incredible fury, the walls on the fide of the 
harbour, but was for eight days fucceffively repulfed by the 
befieged, who fet fire to moft of his warlike machines, and 
thereby obliged him to allow them fome refpite, which 
they made good ufe of in repairing the breaches^ and 
building new walls, where the old ones were either weak or 
low. When Demetrius had repaired his engines, he ordered 
a general affault to be made, and caufed his troops to ad- 
vance with loud fhouts, thinking by this means to frrike 
terror into the enemy and drive them from the walls. But 
the befieged were fo far from being intimidated, that they 
repulfed the aggrefTors with great {laughter, and performed 
the moft aftonifhing feats of bravery. Demetrius returned 
to the affault the next day, but was in the fame manner 
forced to retire, after having loft a great number of men 
and fome officers of diftin&ion. He had feized at his firft 
landing an eminence at a fmall diftance from the city, and 
having fortified this advantageous poft, he caufed feveral bat- 
teries to be ereded there with engines, which inceffantly 
difcharged againft the walls ftones of an hundred and fifty 
pounds weight. The towers, being thus furioufly battered 
night and day, began to totter, and feveral breaches were 
opened in the walls. Then the Rhodians unexpectedly 
fallying out drove the enemy from their poft, overturned 
their machines, and made a moft dreadful havock ; infomuch, 
that iome of them retired on board their vefTels, and were 
with much ado prevailed upon to come aftiore again. 

The ardor of Demetrius was not diminifhed by this lofs, 
he ordered a fcalade by the fea and land at the fame time, 
and fo employed the befieged, that they were at a lofs what 
place t!v:y mould chiefly defend. The attack was carried 
on wi-.h ihz utai^ft fury on all fides, and the befieged de- 
favlxi rhemfelves with the greateft intrepidity. Such of the 
v )L ' VII. D d enemies 
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enemies as advanced ftrft were thrown dawn from the lad- 
ders, and rniferably bruifed. Several of the chief officers, 
having mounted the walls to encourage the foldiers by their 
example, were there either killed or taken prifoners. After 
the combat had lafted many hours, with great {laughter on 
both fides, Demetrius,notwithftanding all his valour, thought 
it neceffary to retire in order to repair his engines, and 
give his men fome days reft p. 

Demetrius, being fenfible that he could not reduce the 
city till he was matter of the port, after having refreftied 
his men, returned with new vigor againft the fortifications, 
which defended the entry into the harbour. When he came 
within the caft of a dart, he caufed a v aft quantity of burn- 
ing torches and firebrands to be thrown into the Rhodian 
{hips which were riding there, and at the fame time galled, 
with dreadful mowers of darts, arrows, and ftones, fuch as 
offered to extinguish the flames. However, in fpite of their 
utmoft efforts the Rhodians put a ftop to the fire, and have- 
ing with great expedition manned three of their ftrongeft 
(hips, drove with fuch violence againft the veffels, on 
which the enemy's machines were planted, that they were 
fhattered in pieces, and the engines difmounted and thrown 
into the fea. Exceftus the Rhodian admiral, being en- 
couraged with this fuccefs, attacked the enemy's fleet with 
his three (hips, and funk a great many veffels, but was him- 
felf at laft taken prifoner ; the other two veffels made their 
efcape, and regained the port. 

As unfortuuate as this laft attack had proved to Deme- 
trius, he determined to undertake another ; and in order 
to fucceed in his attempt, he ordered a machine of anew 
invention to be built, which was thrice the heighth and 
breadth of thofe he had lately loft. When the work was 
finifhed, he caufed the engine to be placed near the port, 
which he was refolved at all adventures to force. But, 
as it was upon the point of entering the harbour, a dread- 
ful ftorm ariiing, drove it againft the fhore with the veffels 
on which it had been reared. The befieged, who were at- 
tentive to improve all favourable conjunctures, while the 
tempeft was ftill raging, made a fally againft thofe who de- 
fended the eminence mentioned above, and, tho' repulfed 
feveral times, carried it at laft, obliging the Demetrians, to 
the number of four hundred, to throw down their arms 

and 
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and fubmit. After this viaory gained by the Rhodians, there 
arrived to their aid an hundred and fifty Gnoflians, and five 
hundred men fent by Ptolemy from Egypt, moft of them 
being natives of Rhodes, who had ferved among the king's 
troops 9. 

Demetrius, being extremely mortified to fee all his The Hettf 
batteries againlt the harbour rendered ineffectual, refolved? 0 5 ' 
to employ them by land, in hopes of carrying the city^ by 
aflault, or at leaft reduce it to the neceflity of capitulating* 
With this view, having got together a vaft quantity of 
limber and other materials, he framed the famous engine 
called Helepolis, which was by many degrees larger than 
any that had ever been invented before* Its bafis was fquare, 
each fide being in length near fifty cubits, and made up of 
fquare pieces of timber, bound together with plates of 
iron. In the middle part he placed thick planks, about a 
cubit diftance from each other, and on thefe the men were 
to ftand who forced the engine forward. The whole was 
moved upon eight ftrong and large wheels, whofe felloes 
were ftrengthened with ftrong iron plates. Iri order to 
facilitate and vary the movements of the Helepolis, carters 
were placed under it, whereby it was turned in a trice to 
what fide the workmen and engineers pleafed. From each 
of the four angles a large pillar of wood was carried to 
about the height of an hundred cubits, and inclining to 
each other ; the whole machine confifting of nine dories, 
whofe dimenfions gradually leiTened in the afcent. The 
firft ftcry was fupported by forty-three beams, and the laffc 
by no more than nine. Three fides of the machine were 
plated over with iron, to prevent its being damaged by the 
fire that might be thrown from the city. In the front 
of each ftory were windows, of the fame fize and fhape 
as the engines that were to be difcharged from thence. 
To each window were mutters to draw up for the defence 
of thofe who managed the machines, and to deaden the 
force of the ftones thrown by the enemy, the mutters being 
covered with fkins fluffed with wool. Every ftory was fur- 
nilhed with two large flair- cafes, that whatever was necef- 
fary might be brought up by one, while others were going 
down by the other, and fo every thing might be difpatched 
without trouble or confufion. This huge machine was 
moved forwards by three thoufand of the ftrongeft men of 
D d 2 " the 
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the whole army, but the art with which it was built greatly 
facilitated the motion. Demetrius caufed likewife to be 
made feveral teiludos or pent-houfes, to cover his men 
while they advanced to fill up the trenches and ditches, and 
invented a new fort of galleries, through which thofe who 
were employed at the fiege might pafs and repafs, at their 
pleafure, without the leaft danger. He employed all his 
fea-men in levelling the ground, over which the machines 
were to be brought up to the fpace of four furlongs. The 
number of workmen, who were employed on this occafion, 
amounted to thirty thoufand men. . 

In the mean-time, the Rhodians, obferving thefe formi- 
dable preparations, were bufy in raifing a new wall within 
that which the enemy intended to batter with the Hele- 
polis. In order to accomplifh this work, they pulled down 
the wall, which furrounded the theatre, fome neighbouring 
houfes, and even fome temples, after having folemnly pro- 
niifed to build more magnificent ftruclures in honour of the 
gods, if the city were preferved. At the fame, time they 
lent out nine of their befi (hips to feize fuch of the enemy's 
veflels-as they could meet with, and thereby diftrefs them 
for want of provifions. As thefe (hips were commanded by 
their braveft fea-officers 9 they foon returned with an immenfe 
booty and a great many prifoners. Among other veffels 
they took a galley richly laden, on board of which they 
found great variety of valuable furniture and a royal robe, 
which Phila herfelf had wrought and fent as a prefenfc to her 
hufband Demetrius, accompanied with a letter written with 
her own hand. The Rhodians fent the furniture, the royal 
robe, and even the letter to Ptolemy, which exafperated 
Demetrius to a great degree. In this proceeding they did 
not imitate, as Plutarch obferves, the polite conduct of the 
Athenians, who having once feized one of Philip's couriers, 
with whom they were then at war, opened all the packets 
but that of Olympias, which they fent fealed as it was to 
Philip'. 

While Demetrius was preparing to attack the city, the 
Rhodians having aflembled the people and magiftrates to 
confult about the meafures they ihould take, fome pro- 
poled in the aflembly the pulling down of the ftatues oi 
Antigonus and his fon Demetrius, which till then had 
been had in the utmofl veneration. But this propofal 

was 
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was generally rejected with indignation, and their prudent ' 
conduct greatly allayed the wrath both of Antigonus and 
Demetrius. However, the latter continued to carry on the 
liege with the utmofl: vigour, thinking it would reflefr. no 
{"mail dilhonour on him, were he obliged to quit the place 
without making himfelf mailer of it. He caufed the walls 
to be fecretly undermined ; but when they w T ere ready to 
fall, a deferter very opportunely gave notice of the whole to 
the townfmen, who having with all expedition drawn a deep 
trench all along the wall , began to countermine, and 
meeting the enemy under ground, obliged them to abandon 
the work. While both parties guarded the mines, one 
Athenagoras a Milefian, who had been fent to the afliftance 
of the Rhodians by Ptolemy, with a body of mercenaries, 
promifed to betray the city to the Demetrians, and let them 
in through the mines, in the night-time. But this was only in 
order to enfnare them ; for Alexander, a noble Macedo- 
nian, whom Demetrius had fent with a choice body of 
troops to take poffeffion of a poft agreed on, no fooner ap- 
peared, but he was taken prifoner by the Rhodians, who 
were waiting for him under arms. Athenagoras was crowned 
by the fenate with a crown of gold, and prefented with five 
talents of filver. 

Demetrius now gave over all thoughts of undermining, 
the walls, and placed all his hopes of reducing the city in 
the battering engines which he had contrived. Having 
therefore levelled the ground under the walls, he brought 
up his Helepolis, with four tefludcs on each fide of it. Two 
other teftudos of an extraordinary iize, bearing battering 
rams, were likewife moved forward by a thoufand men, 
Each ftory of the Helepolis was filled with all forts of en- 
gines for difcharging {tones, arrows, and darts. When 
all things were ready, Demetrius ordered the fignal to be 
given, when his men, fetting up a (hout, aflaulted the city 
on all fides, both by fea and land. But in the heat of the 
attack, when the walls were ready to fall by the repeated 
ftrokes of the- battering-rams, embafladors arrived from 
Cnidus, earneftly foliciting Demetrius to fufpend all further 
hoftilities, and at the fame time giving him hopes, that they 
mould prevail upon the Rhodians"to fubmit to an honourable- 
capitulation. A fufpenfion of arms was accordingly agreed 
on, and embafladors fent from both fides. But the Rhodians 
refufing to capitulate on the conditions offered them, the 
attack was renewed with fuch fury, and the machines plaved 
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off in fo brifk a manner, that a large tower, built with fquare 
ftones, and the wall that flanked it were battered down. 
The befieged neverthelefs fought in the breach with fo 
much courage and refolution, that the enemy, after various 
unfuccefsful attempts, was forced to abandon the enterprize 
and retire 8 . 

In this conjuncture a fleet, which Ptolemy had freighted 
with three hundred thoufand meafures of corn and different 
kinds of pulfe for the Rhodians, arrived very feafonably in 
the port, notwithstanding the vigilance of the enemy's 
fhips, which cruifed on the coafts of the ifland to furprize 
them. A few days after came in fafe two other fleets, one 
fent by Caffander with an hundred thoufand bufhels of 
barley, the other by Lyfimachus with four hundred thou- 
fand bufhels of corn and as many of barley. This feafona- 
ble and plentiful fupply, arriving when the city began to 
fuffer for want of provifions, infpired the befieged with 
new courage, and raifed their drooping fpirits. Being thus 
animated, they formed a defign of fetting the enemies en- 
gines on fire, and with this view ordered a body of men 
to fally out the night enfuing, about the fecond watch, 
with torches and fire-brands, having firft placed on the 
walls an incredible number of engines to difcharge ftones, 
arrows, darts, and fire-balls, againft thofe who fliould at- 
tempt to oppofe their detachment. The Rhodian troops, 
purfuant to their orders, all on a fudden failied out, and 
advancing in fpite of all oppolition to the batteries fet them 
©n fire, while the engines from the walls played inceffantly 
©n thofe who endeavoured to extinguifh the flames. The 
Demetrians on this occafion fell in great numbers, being 
incapable m the darknefs of the night either to fee the 
engines, that continually difcharged ftiowers of ftones and 
arrows upon them, or to join in one body and repulfe the 
enemy. The conflagration was fo great, that feveral plates 
of iron falling from theHclepolis, that vaft engine would have 
been entirely confumed, had not the troops,that were ftationed 
ki it, with all poflible fpeed quenched the fire with water 
before prepared, and ready in the apartments of the engine 
againft fuch accidents. Demetrius, fearing left all his ma- 
chines mould be confumed, called together by found oi 
trumpet thofe whole province it was to move them, and 
by their help brought them off before they were entirely de- 

ilroyed* 
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ftroyed. When it was day he commanded all the darts and 
arrows, that had been mot by the Rhodians, to be carefully 
gathered, that he might , from their number, form 
fome judgment of the number of machines in the city. 
Above eight hundred fire-brands were found on the fpot, 
and no fewer than fifteen hundred darts, all difcharged in a 
very fmall portion of the night. This ftruck the prince 
himfelf with no fmall terror, for he never imagined, that 
they could have been able to bear the charges of fuch formida- 
ble preparations. However, after having caufed the flain to 
be buried, and given directions for the curing of the 
wounded, he applied himfelf to the repairing of his mar 
chines, which had been difmounted and rendered quite un-* 
ferviceable. 

In the mean time, the befieged, improving the refpite ak 
lowed them by the removal of the machines, built a third 
wall in the form of a crefcent, which took in all that 
part that was mofr. expofed to the enemies batteries ; and 
befides drew a deep trench behind the breach to prevent 
the enemy from entering the city that way. At the fame 
time they detached a fquadron of their beft mips, under the 
command of Amyntas, who made over to the continent of 
Afia, and there meeting with fome privateers, who were 
commiffioned by Demetrius, took both the mips and the 
men, among whom were Timocles, the chief of the pi- 
rates, and feveral officers of diftinclion belonging to the fleet 
of Demetrius. On their return they fell in with feveral 
veflels laden with corn for the enemy's camp, which they 
Jikewife took and brought into the port. Thefe were foon 
followed by a numerous fleet of fmall veflels, loaded with 
corn and provifions fent them by Ptolemy, together with 
fifteen hundred men, commanded by Antigonus, a Mace- 
donian of great experience in military affairs. Demetrius, 
in the mean time having repaired his machines, brought them 
up anew to the walls, which he inceflantly battered, till he 
opened a great breach, and threw down feveral towers. 
But when he came to the aflauk, the Rhodians under the 
command of Aminias defended themfelves with fuch refo- 
lution and intrepidity, that he was in three fucceffive attacks 
repulfed with great flaughter, and laftat forced to retire. The 
Rhodians likewife on this occafion loft feveral officers, and 
amongit others the brave Aminias their commander. 

While the Rhodians were thus fignalizing themfelvea 
in the defence of their country, a fecond embafly arrived at 
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the camp of Demetrius from Athens and the other cities 
of Greece, foliciting Demetrius to compofe matters, and 
ftrike up a peace with the Rhodians. At the requeft of 
the embafladors, who were in ail above fifty, a ceffation of 
arms was agreed upon, but the terms offered by Demetrius 
being again rejected by the Rhodians, the embafladors re- 
turned home without being able to bring the contending 
parties to an agreement. Hoftilities were therefore renew- 
ed, and Demetrius, whofe imagination was fertile in expe- 
dients, for fucceeding in his projects, formed a detachment 
of fifteen hundred of his beft troops, under the conduct of 
Alcimus and Mancius, two officers of great refolution and 
experience, ordering them to enter the breach at midnight, 
and forcing the entrenchment behind it, to poffefs themfelves 
of the pofts about the theatre, where it would be no difficult 
matter to maintain themfelves againft any efforts of the towns- 
men. In order to facilitate the execution of fo important and 
dangerous an undertaking, and amufe the enemy with falfe 
attacks, he at the fame time, upon a fignal given, ordered 
the reft of the army to fet up a fhout, and attack the city 
on all fides, both by fea and land. By this means he hoped, 
that the befieged being alarmed in all parts, his detachment 
might find an opportunity of forcing the entrenchments, 
which covered the breach, and afterwards of feizing the 
advantageous pofts about the theatre. This feint had all 
the fuccefs the prince could expect: ; for the troops having 
fet up a fhout from all quarters, as if they were advancing 
to a general affault, the detachment commanded by Alcimus 
and Mancius entered the breach, and fell upon thofe, who 
defended the ditch and the wall that covered it, with 
fuch vigour, that, having flain the beft part of them and put 
the reft in confufion, they advanced to the theatre, and 
feized on the pofts adjoining to it. This occafioned a ge- 
neral uproar in the city, as if it had been already taken : 
But the commanding officers difpatched orders to the fbldiers 
on the ramparts not to quit their pofts, nor ftir from their 
refpective ftations. Having thus fecured the walls, they 
put themfelves at the head of a chofen body of their own 
troops and of thofe who were lately come from Egypt, and 
with thefe charged the enemies detachment. But the dark- 
nefs of the night prevented them from diflodging the enemy, 
and regaining the advantageous pofts they had feized.' But 
the day no fooner appeared, than they renewed their attack 
with wonderful bravery. The Dcmetnans without the 
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walls with loud fhouts endeavoured to animate thofe who 
had entered the place, and infpire them With a refolution 
to maintain their ground, till they were relieved with frefh 
forces. The Rhodians,; being fenfible, that their fortunes, 
liberties, and all that was dear to them in the world lay 
at ftake, fought like men in the utmoft defpair, the enemy 
defending their pofts for feveral hours without giving ground 
in the leaft. At length the Rhodians, encouraging each 
other to exert themfelves in defence of their country, and 
animated by the example of their leaders, made a laft effort, 
and breaking into the very heart of the enemy's battalion, 
there killed both their commanders. After their death the 
reft were eafily put in diforder, and all to a man either 
killed or taken prifoners. The Rhodians likewife on this 
occafion loft many of their beft commanders, and among 
the reft Damotetis, their chief magiftrate, a man of extra- 
ordinary valour, who had fignalized himfelf during the whole 
time of the fiege l . 

Demetrius, not at all difcouraged by this check, was 
making the neceflary preparations for a new aflault, when 
he received letters from his father Antigonus, enjoining him 
to conclude a peace with the Rhodians upon the beft terms 
he could get, left he fhould lofe his whole army in the 
fiege of a fingle town. From this time Demetrius wanted 
only fome plaufible pretence for breaking up the fiege. The 
Rhodians likewife were now more inclined to come to an 
agreement than formerly, Ptolemy having acquainted them, 
that he intended to fend them a great quantity of corn, and 
three thoufand men to their affiftance, but that he would 
have them flrft to try, whether they could make up mat- 
ters with Demetrius upon reafonable terms. At the fame 
time embaffadors arrived from the iEtolian republic, foli- 
citing the contending parties to put an end to a war, which 
might involve all the eaft in endlefs calamities. 

An accident, which happened to Demetrius in this con- 
junfture, did not^ a little contribute towards the wifhed-for 
pacification. This prince was preparing to advance 
his Helepolis againft the city, when a Rhodian engineer 
found means to render it quite ufelefs. Pie undermined 
the tract of ground over which the Helepolis was to pafs 
the next day, in order to approach the walls. Demetrius, 
riot ftifpe&ing any ftratagem of. this nature, caufed the 

engine 
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engine to be moved forward, which, coming to the place 
that was undermined, funk fo deep into the ground, that 
it was impoffible to draw it out again. This misfortune, if 
we believe Vegetius and Vitruvius, determined Demetrius 
to hearken to the ^Etolian embafTadors, and at laft to ftrike 
tip a peace upon the following conditions : that the republic 
of Rhodes mould be maintained ;in the full enjoyment of 
their antient rights,privileges, and liberties without any foreign 
garifon ; that they mould renew their antient alliance 
with Antigonus, and afnn: him in his wars againft 
all ftates and princes, except Ptolemy king of Egypt j and 
that, for the effectual performance of the articles ftipulated 
between them, they fhould deliver an hundred hoftages, fuch j 
as Demetrius ihould make choice of, except thofe who bore 
any public employment 

was raifed after it had continued a whole 
Yearof the year, and the Rhodians amply rewarded all thofe, who had 
flood, 2696.diftinguifhed themfelves in the defence of their country; 
Before Chrift fl aveg were fa ^ admitted to the rights and pri- 
vileges of citizens, and many of the freemen crowned with 
crowns of gold, and honoured with rich prefents out of the 
public treafury^ They likewife fet up ftatues to Ptolemy, 
Caffander, and Lyfimachus, who had greatly contributed to 
the prefervation of the place. But to exprefs their gratitude 
to Ptolemy above the reft, they fent fome of their priefts to 
confult the oracle of Ammon, whether they mould worftiip 
him, as a god, or no ; and being anfwered, that they might 
pay him divine honours, they confecrated to him a fquare 
grove in the city, enclofmg it with a fumptuous portico, 
which was a furlong in length, and from him called Ptok- 
meum, or Ptolemy's Portico ; and in order to perpetuate 
the memory of their deliverer in this war by another me- 
thod, they gave him the appellation of Soter, that is, Sa- 
viour. By thi.3 firname he is diftinguiflied by the hifto- 
rians from the other Ptolemies, who fucceeded him in the 
kingdom of Egypt w . Some writers have imagined, that 
the firname of Soter was given him for having faved Alex- 
ander in the city of the Oxydracans x but in this par- 
ticular we chufe with the learned Ufher to follow Dio- 
dorus. 

Demetrius 
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Demetrius, now reconciled with the Rhodians, at ^Therom-. 
departure prefented them with the Helepolis and all the™^^ 
other machines he had employed in the fiege, which they Demetrius 
felling, erected, with the money accruing from the fale, ^ ^ 
and with fome additional fums of their own, the famous j e £ rated 
colofius, as we have hinted above. We cannot help taking painter, 
notice here of one circumftance. which greatly redounds 
to the honour of Demetrius. Rhodes was, at the time of 
the fiege, the refidence of a celebrated painter named Pro- 
togenes, who was a native of Caunus a city of Caria. The 
houfe, where he lived, was in the fuburbs without the 
city when Demetrius firft befieged it. But neither the 
prefence of the enemy, who furrounded him, nor the noife 
of the arms, that perpetually rung in his ears, could induce 
him to quit his habitation or interrupt his work. The 
king, furprized at this, alked him, Why he did not, like 
the other inhabitants, fave himfelf within the walls ? Pro- 
togenes replied, that he was under no apprehenfion, fince 
he was fenfible, that Demetrius had declared war againft 
the Rhodians, and not againft the fciences. The prince 
was fo pleafed with this anfwer, that from that time he 
took him under his protection, and placed a fate-guard 
round his houfe to protect him from the infults of the fol- 
diery. The rnafter-piece of Protogenes was the picture of 
one Ialyfus (E), fuppofed by the Rhodians to have founded 

their 



(E) This Ialyfus was but a fabulous hero, the fon of Orclii- 
mus and grandfon of Apollo and the nymph Rhoda. Protogenes 
is faid to have employed feven years in ftnifliing this piece, dure- 
ing which time he condemned himfelf to a very rigid and abfte- 
mious life, eating nothing but lupines, left the vapours, which a 
richer food might fend up to the brain, mould darken his imagi- 
nation. To make the picture the more lading, he covered it with 
four lays of colours, that as time mould wear one away, ano- 
ther underneath mould ftill appear frefli. When Apelles firft faw it, 
he was fo tranfported with admiration, that his fpeech failed him 
for fome time j and when he began to recover from his aftonim- 
ment, he cried out, Prodigious work ! wonderful performance ! 
However, it has not all thofe graces which the world admires in 
my works. One of the figures in this pi&ure was a dog, which 
had colt the painter an immenfe pains without his being able to 
exprefs to his own fatisfa&ion the idea he had conceived. He 
endeavoured to reprefent the dog in a panting attitude with his 
mouth foaming, as after a long courfe, and exerted all the (kill 

he 
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their city. Pliny pretends, that the city was faved by this 
piece , it was lodged, as he informs us, in that quarter of the 
city, by which alone it was pollible for Demetrius to ftorm 
the place ; but he chofe rather to retire from before the 
city, than to expofe fo valuable a monument of art to the 
danger of being confumed in the flames x . This indeed 
would have been carrying his tafte to a furprizing excefs j 
but we have already intimated the true reafons which obliged 
Demetrius to raife the fiege. 

The Rhodians having finifhed this War, and concluded 
a peace upon very honourable and advantageous terms, ap- 
plied themfelves entirely to trade and navigation, by which 

they 

x Plin. 1. vi. c. 4. 

he could, but ftill was diffatisfied with what he had done. Art, 
in his opinion, was more vifible than it ought to have been, and 
he wanted to make the foam appear not painted, but actually 
flowing out of the dog's mouth. He frequently retouched it, 
but could not exprefs thofe fimple traces of nature of which he 
had formed the ideas in his mind. At lafl finding all his at- 
tempt unfuccefsful, in a violent emotion of rage and defpair, he 
darted at the picture the fpunge with which he ufed to wipe 
oil 7 his eoicMjiu, mid chance accomplifhed, to ufe Pliny's expreffi- 
on, whv.i .?n h.-'d no*', been able to effect: (81). In the fame piece 
was a fatyr reprefcuted with wonderful art leaning againfl a co- 
lumn, on the top of which was a thrum fo well done, that when 
the picture was cxpofed io view, fome fowlers with thruftes 
'h;-/'f ft.ir.t to fee it, the birds, miftaking the painted thrufh for 
re.ii. Ous, began to fmg as foon as they . difcovered it (82). 
Thb piece Cicero admired above all the pictures he had ever 
11 en ; for in his time it was itill in Rhodes. It was afterwards 
corned to Rome by Cafiius, and confecrated in the temple °f 
Peace, where it remained in Pliny's time j but was in the reign 
of { the emperor Commodus, as Herodianus informs us, confumed 
with the temple by fire. Protogenes is cenfured by the antients 
for often retouching his pictures, without ever being fatisfied with 
what he had done. Of him if it was that Apelles faid, Nefcit 
manum de tabula tollere, as Pliny expreffes ; a defect to be 
equally avoided, as Tully obferves, by painters and writers ; 
we ought, fays that great orator, to know how far it is proper 
to expatiate on every fubject : for Apelles juftly cenfured fome 
painters, who could never quit the pencil, nor put the laft haw 
to their work (83). 

(81) Plin. 1. xxxvii. c. ic. (82) Idem ibid, [S3) CiC ' 
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they not only became matters of the fea, as Polybius ftiles 
them y, but the moft opulent and flouri&ing ftate of all 
Greece. They endeavoured to maintain, as much as lay 
in their power, a ftricT: neutrality in the wars that broke 
in the eaft, efpecially after the death of Antigonus, but, 
however, could not help being involved in one with the By- 
zantines, which lafted but a mort time, and did not prove 
very expenfive. The ground of this war is thus related by Warbe- 
Polybius ; the Byzantines, being obliged to pay a yearly t^en^ 
tribute of fourfcore talents to the Gauls, in order to raife and Byzan _ 
this fum, came to a refolution of laying a toll on all the tines, 
(hips that traded to the Pontic fea. This refolution pro- Yew j>f the 
voked the Rhcdians, who were a trading nation, above BeforeChrH! 
all the reft. Wherefore they immediately difpatched em- 258. 
baffadors to the Byzantines complaining of this new tax ; 
but as the Byzantines had no other means of raifing money 
wherewithal to fatisfy the avarice of the Gauls, and redeem 
their country from the rapines of thofe barbarians, they per- 
fifted in their former refolution. Whereupon the Rhodians 
declared v/ar agairift them, and at the fame time fent to fo- 
licit Prufias king of Bithynia to join them, being well aP 
fured, that Prufias wanted only a favourable opportunity of 
venting his refentment upon the Byzantines for having en- 
deavoured to reconcile Attalus and Achseus, who were 
boih declared enemies to the king of Bithynia. The By- 
zantines Hkewife: d Hpatched embaftadors to Attalus and 
Achaeus foliating aid from them. They found Attalus dif- 
pofedto affift them ; but he was not then in a condition to 
give them a proof of his friendship, having been lately con- 
fined by Acfoeus to the antient limits of his father's kingdom. 
As for Achsus, who was at this time in poffeflion of all Afia 
on this fide of mount Taurus, and had lately aflumed the 
title of king, he readily efpoufed the caufe of the Byzantines, 
and promifed to affift them with the whole power of his 
kingdom z . 

In the mean time, Prufias, taking the field, poflefled 
himielf of Hieron, which town formerly belonged in com- 
mon to the merchants trading to the Pontic fea, but had 
been lately purchafed by the Byzantines with a great fum of 
money, by reafon of its convenient fituation for protecting 
their trade. ^ He likewife feized on all. that portion of Myfia 
in Afia which they had enjoyed for many ages. At the 

fame 
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fame time, the Rhodians with their fleet ravaged the coafts 
of the Byzantine territories, and feized all their fhips trade- 
ing to the Pontic fea. But thefe loffes were not lumcient 
to make them comply with the requeft of the Rhodians, or 
to hearken to the terms propofed to them by Xenophon the 
Rhodian admiral. They chiefly depended upon the promifes 
made them by Achaeus, who was both inclined to affift them, 
and had a powerful army on foot. The Rhodians there » 
fore, to draw Achaeus off from the Byzantines, fent embafla- 
dors to Ptolemy king of Egypt, entreating him to deliver 
up to them Andromachus, the father of Achaeus* who was 
at that time a prifoner in Alexandria. They hoped, that by 
fending him back to his fon without ranfom, they mould fo 
gain the good-will of Achaeus, as to prevent him at leaft 
from fending any fuccours to their enemies* Ptolemy did 
not readily yield to the demand of the Rhodians ; for An- 
dromachus being both father to Achaeus and brother to 
Laodice the wife of Seleucus, he propofed to make a better 
bargain of him for himfelf ; for the difputes between him and 
Antiochus were not well compofed ; and Achaeus was be- 
come very powerful, extending his conquefts far and wide. 
However, Ptolemy was at length prevailed upon to gratify 
the Rhodians by delivering up Andromachus to them. The 
Rhodians immediately reftored him without ranfom to his 
fon, and, by that grateful office and other honours decreed 
to Achaeus, gained him over to their party, and fo deprived 
the enemy of their chief fupport. Another misfortune at 
the fame time befel the Byzantines, which proved no lefs 
prejudicial to their affairs. They had fent for Tibites, who 
was then in Macedon, and had as juft a claim to the king- 
dom of Bithynia as Prufias, who was his nephew. Tibites 
immediately fet out from Macedon in hopes of railing 
disturbances in Bithynia, and making good his title to that 
kingdom, when fupported by the power of the Byzantines. 
But he died on his journey, and his death fo difheartened the 
Byzantines, that they began to deliberate how they might 
extricate themfelves out of their prefent difficulties. Cava- 
rus, king of the Thracian Gauls, happened to be at that 
time in Byzantium, and being defirous to have the glory oi 
putting an end to the war, offered his mediation, which 
being readily accepted by the contending parties, a peace 
Peace con- was concluded between the Rhodians and Byzantines, upon 
eluded be- condition that the Byzantines mould forbear exacting toll 
Rbodianwnd ° n ** lipS traclm S to the P° ntic ^ ea i which was all the Rho- 
fymfall <fens had hi view in. declaring war, As fpr king Ftuhh 
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the articles of the treaty with him were, that there Ihould 
be perpetual peace between him and the Byzantines ; 
that Prufias mould reftore to the Byzantines all the 
lands, towns, people, &c. which he had taken during 
the war, and that he mould repair all th * damages fuffered 
by the Byzantines and Myfians fubjecl: to them. Thus a 
period was put to the war between the Byzantines on one 
fide, and king Prufias, furnamed Cholos or the Lame, and 
the Rhodians on the other a . 

About this time happened that dreadful earthquake, The coMb* 
which, as we have hinted above, threw down the famous _ u ^jj c b U j],j_ 
colofTus, the arfenal, and great part of the walls of the city ings thrown 
of Rhodes ; which calamity the Rhodians improved to their down h Y ai » 
advantage, fending embaffadors to all the princes and Hates eart ** a e * 
of the Greek name, who exaggerating their lofTes procured 
immenfe fums for the repairing of them, Hiero king of Sy- 
racufe prefented them with an hundred talents, and befides 
exempted from all taxes and duties fuch as traded to Rhodes. 
Ptolemy, king of Egypt, gave them an hundred talents, a 
million of meafures of wheat, materials for building twenty 
quinqueremes, and the like number of triremes, and be- 
fides fent them an hundred architects, three hundred work- 
men, and materials for repairing their public buildings to a 
great value, paying them moreover fourteen talents a year 
for the maintenance of the workmen he fent them. Anti- 
gonus gave them an hundred talents of filver with ten thou- 
fand pieces of timber, each piece being fixteen cubits long, 
feven thoufand planks, three thoufand pounds of iron, as 
many of pitch and rofm, and a thoufand meafures of tar. 
Chryfeis, a woman of diftinclion, fent them an hundred 
thoufand meafures of wheat, and three thoufand pounds of 
lead. Antiochus exempted from all taxes and duties the 
Rhodian mips trading to his dominions, prefented them with 
ten gallies, and two hundred thoufand meafures of corn, 
with many other things of great value. Prufias, Mithri- 
dates, Lyfanias, Olympicus, Limnaeus, and all the ether 
princes then reigning in Afia made them proportionable pre- 
tents. In fhort, all the Greek towns and nations, all thq 
princes of Europe and Afia, contributed, according to their 
ability, to the relief of the Rhodians on that occahon ; in- 
bmuch, tha$ their city not only foon rofe from its ruins, 

but 
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but attained to a higher pitch of riches and fplendor than 
ever b . 

The Rhodi- A few years after, the Rhodians could not help engaging \ 
AtValu" W J th * n a War a S a * n ^ Philip king of Macedon, which coft them 
?a j n{l . p h; j ip them immenfe treafures. Philip, without any provocation, 
king of Ma- had invaded the territories of Attalus king of Pergamus, 
Year of the an ^ becaufe the Rhodians feemed to favour their antient 
flood 2786. friend and ally,, the king of Macedon fent one Heraclides, 
before Cbrift by birth a Tarentine, to fet fire to their fleet, and at the 
a13 * fame time difpatched embafTadors into Crete, in order to ftir 
up the Cretans againft the Rhodians, and thereby prevent 
them from lending any afliftance to Attalus. Thefe pro- \ 
ceedings fo provoked the Rhodians, that they entered into I 
an alliance with Attalus, and proclaimed war againft Phi- \ 
lip c . That prince at firft gained an inconfiderable advan- ; 
tage over the Rhodians, in a naval engagement fought near 
the ifland of Lada, over-againft the city of Miletus, having 
taken two of their quinqueremes and difperfed the reft, 
The next year he ventured a fecond battle off the ifland of 
Chios againft the united fleets of Attalus and the Rhodi- 
ans ; but was defeated with the lofs of three thoufand Ma- 
cedonians and fix thoufand allies \ and befides, two thoufand 
Macedonians and feven hundred Egyptians, who ferved 
on board his fleet, were taken prifoners, the Rhodians 
having loft in ail but fixty men, and Attalus feventy. Not- 
withftanding this lofs, which was the greateft he had ever 
fuftained to that day, either by fea or land, he gave out, 
that he had been victorious, becaufe he happened to take 
the fhip which carried Attalus after it had been driven a- 
fhore. However, he afterwards carefully avoided coming 
to a fea engagement either with Attalus or the Rhodians. 
After this victory the two fleets fleered their courfeto- 
wards the ifland of /Egina, where they came to an anchor, 
hoping to intercept Philip, as he returned on board his fleet 
into Macedon. But failing in their attempt, they failed to 
Pyrseus the port of Athens, and there renewed their alli- 
ance with the Athenians, who, having been lately infulted 
by Philip, paid them extraordinary honours, adding to their 
ten tribes, each of which bore the name of one of their 
heroes, an eleventh, which they called Attalis, in honour 
of Attalus, and preferring the Rhodians with a crown ® 
gold, after having made all the inhabitants of Rhodes fr ee | 
of Athens. The kin* of Pergamus and the Rhodians, h et ' 
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ter pleafed with the treaty than the. honours beftowed upon 
them, returned on board their gallies and fet fail* Attalus to 
the ifland of iEgina, and the Rhodians to their own ifland* 
In their paflage they drew into their confederacy all the Cy- 
cladesj except Andros, Paros, and Cythnos, where Philip 
kept Macedonian garifons. Neverthelefs, this feparation of 
Attalus and the Rhodians proved of very bad confequence 
for the common caufe.* Had they kept united, and purfued 
Philip in his retreat, or at leaft ftuit up all the entrances in- 
to Greece, they would have re-eftabliftied its liberty, and 
deprived the Romans of that glory. But while the Rhodians 
and Attalus were lofing time in negotiations with the inha^ 
bitants of the Cyclades and iEgina, Philip, who knew how 
to improve the faults of his enemies to his own advantage* 
having divided his forces into two bodies, lent one under 
the command of Philocles to ravage the territory of Athens ; 
the other he put on board his fleet, with orders to fail to 
Meronea* a city on" the north coaft of Thrace. As for 
himfelf, he marched by land to the fame place, attended 
only by two thoufand foot and two hundred horfe. The 
city, being attacked at the fame time by fea and land, was 
taken at the firft aflfault. The city of "iEnos, which flood 
on the fame coaft, was betrayed to the Macedonians by the 
governor of the place ; and then all the caftles along the 
fnore fubmitted of their own accord to the conqueror, who 
patied -on from thence to the Thracian Cherfonefusj where 
he took Eleus, Alopeconefus, Callipolisy and Madytos* 
From the Cherfonefus the king paffed over the Hellefpont* 
and laid fiege to Abydos, which city flopped the rapidity of 
his conquefts, but was at laft taken by affault, as we fhall re- 
late at length in the hiftory of the fuceeffors of Alexan- 
der d . 

Before, Philip began the fiege Of Abydos* the Rhodians 
and Attalus had fent embafladors to Rome to complain .of 
him, and inform the fenate, ' that he was foliciting feveral 
ftates in Ana to take up arms, with a defign to enflave 
the Greek cities that refufed to join him, and "then purfue 
his conquefts both in Europe and Afia, The Rhodians had 
in the very beginning of this war entered into an alliance 
with Rome, and on that conflderation their embafladors 
were received with marks of great diftinclion by the fenate, 
who promifed to difpatch embafladors to Philip, and em- 
ploy 
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ploy their good offices with that prince, in behalf of the 
Greeks in Alia and Europe. They were as good as their 
word, but Philip difmuTed their embaffadors ? without (hew- 
ing any inclination to treat of a peace. Whereupon the 
Romans, Attains* and the Rhodians having renewed their 
alliance, war was proclaimed at Rome againft Philip, and 
P. Sulpitius the conful fent with an army into Macedon. 
On his arrival he found Athens befieged by part of the 
king's troops, and the king himfelf bufy in making the ne- 
ceffary preparations for invading the kingdom of Pergamus, 
Sulpitius immediately detached a fquadron of twenty gallies 
to the relief of Athens, under the conduct of Claudius Cen- 
tho, who obliged the Macedonians to raife the fiege, and 
performed fuch exploits in Greece as were worthy of the 
conful himfelf. Sulpitius was not in a condition to under- 
take any thing elfe the reft of the year ; he had left Rome 
too late, and did not arrive in Epirus before the end of au- 
tumn, when the feafondid not allow him to keep out atfea 
or take the field e . 

Early in the fpring, the Rhodians fent twenty gallies, 
under the command of Agefimbrotus, to join Attalus and 
AputKus the Roman admiral, and thefe three fleets ftruck 
fuch terror into the Macedonians, that they durft not .ven* 
ture out of their harbours ; fo that the confederates laying 
fiege to Oreos, a ftrong city fubjecl: to Philip on the eaftern 
coaft of Eubcea, made themfelves mailers of that important 
place, and afterwards laid wafte all the neighbouring coun- 
tries which adhered to Philip. The enfuing year the Rho- 
dians, in conjunction with Attalus and L. Quin&ius, bro- 
ther to Titus Quinclius Flaminius, after having ravaged the 
country of the Caryftii, laid fiege to Eretria, a city neat 
the Euripus, which they took by aflault ; and then return* 
ing to Caryftus carried that place likewife. FromCary- 
ftus they entered the Saronic gulph 9 and appeared before 
Cenchrea one of the ports of Corinth, which they likewife 
reduced. But Corinth itfelf, being garifoned by fome of 
the choiceft of the Macedonian, troops and the Roman de- 
ferters, the conful, who attacked the place by land, while 
his brother with the Rhodians invefted it by fea, was forced 
to raife the fiege after he had made a breach in the walls f . 
The Rho- These exploits the Rhodians performed in conjunction 
cuns recover with the Romans and king of Attalus, But the province 
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of Fersea they recovered from Philip with their own forces 
alone. Peraea was a fmaH province of Caria, feparated by 
the Carpathian fea from theifland of Rhodes, to which it had 
been formerly fubject, This province the Rhodians underr- 
took to recover, while Philip's forces were engaged with 
Attalus and the Romans, 1 committing the whole conduct of 
this expedition to Pauftftratus, who was then their praetor 
or chief magiftrate. Pauliftratus put to fea with his fleef^ 
and landed in Caria at the head of two thoufand nine 
hundred men. . With this fmall army he encamped in the 
plain wfjch had led to Stratonice, one of the rich eft cities 
in Caria, . and antiently peopled, according to Strabo, by a 
colony from Macedon. The Rhodian general on his 
landing, had the precaution to feize on aftrong hold, called 
Tendeba, where he was reinforced, by a thoufand Achaeana 
and an hundred horfe, fent him by the Achaean republic* 
Dinocrates, one of the king of Macedon's generals* hear-i 
ing that the Rhodians had made a defcerit in Caria, and 
pollened themfelves of Tendeba, immediately haftened 
thither to recover the place, arid oblige the enemy to re- 
imbark. But finding them well fortified, he turned to- 
wards Aftragon, a for trefs on the borders of the territory of 
Stratonice.; Under the walls of this caftle he ftrengthened his 
army with all the Macedonian ga'rifonsin that neighbourhood* 
and then marched to Alabanda, where the Rhodians were 
encamped, with a defig'n to draw them to a deciiive action. 
The Rhodians were fo far from declining a battle, that they 
came to meet him, and. encamped at a fmall diftance from his 
army. The two generals drew up their troops in battalia* 
Dinocrates pofted five hundred Macedonians on the right* 
the Argives, on the left,, and the Carians in, the center. Pau- 
fiftratus placed ,mqft of his auxiliaries^ in the center, and 
the Cretans, and Tfiracians in the wings. Both armies ad- 
vanced in good order, and continued fome time within 
reach of each other before they' began the attack, being fepa- 
rated by a rivulet. At laft ' Paufiftratus, advancing at the 
head of .his mercenaries, charged the Macedonian phalanx 
with fuch fury that he put it in diforder ; then the reft of his 
army, forcing their way through the ranks, already broken 
by the confufion and flight of the phalangites, fpread terror 
and daughter every where. Dinocrates in vain endeavoured 
to rally his difordered troops j the affrighted foldiers would 
not hearken to the voice of their commander, and the gene- 
ral himfelf was forced to retire with the fmall remains of his 
army to Bargyli^ ?, city of Caria, The Rhodians fpcnt the 
E e reft 
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reft of the day in purfuing the fugitives, and in the even- 
mg returned to their carrip . Nothing now prevented them 
from marching directly to Stratonice, which city they might 
have made themfelves matters of without ftriking a blow. 
There was no enemy in the field, and Dinocrates had drawn 
out the garifon to reinforce his army before the battle. But 
not knowing how to ufe their victory, they loft a favourable 
opportunity of extending their conquefts all over Caria, 
They reduced indeed all the carries and towns of Peraa; 
but in the mean time gave the Macedonian general leifure to 
fupply Stratonice with provifions, and throw himfelf into it 
with the remains of his army ; fo tfyat all the efforts of Paufi- 
ftratus, in attempting afterwards to reduce it, proved in- 
efFecTiial s. 

TheRhc- About this time, Anticchus, furnamed the Great, 
S^roof having reduced in one campaign Ccele-Syria, Phcenice, and 
of shsir at- Judaea, was making vaft preparations in order to conquer 
uchmentto Cilicia and Caria, and then pafs into Europe and join his 

snfofThe"r ,old % Ph % With this view havin S failed "a mighty 
zeal for the army, he fent it under the command of his twofons, k- 
€ °™a° n in " ^ uei » anc * Mithridates, to wait for him at Sardis, while he 
Greece, w ^ a powerful fleet, confrfting of an hundred large (hips of 
war and two hundred other vefTels, reduced the cities on 
thecoaftsof Caria and Cilicia, which were 1ubjec"r. to the 
king of Egypt. On this occafion the Rhodians gave a fignal 
proof of their attachment to Rome, and zeal for the com- 
mon interefts of Greece. Antiochus had already taken 
Zephyrium, Soli, Aphrodifias, Selinus, and feveral other 
caftles along the coaft, and was actually- befieging Corace- 
fium, an important place in Cilicia, when the Rhodians fent 
an embafly to him, requiring him not to extend his conquers 
beyond Nephelis, a famous promontory of Cilicia, and 
threatening him with war in cafe he did hot comply with 
their requeft. The embafTadors were ordered to add, that 
the Rhodians were not prompted to take up arms againft 
him out of any grudge or hatred to his perfon ; but becaufe 
they would not fufFer him to join Philip, and interrupt the 
progrefs of the Roma;- s in reftoring Greece to its antient li- 
berty. When the emtafTadors were brought into his tent, 
for he was then encamped before Coracefium, and acquaint- 
ed him with their bufinefs, the proud monarch, who 
ufed to give law to others, was highly provoked j but, how 

ever 3 
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ever, had command enough over his temper not to exprefs 
any refentment. He only anfwered, that he would take 
care not to quarrel with the Rhodians or the Romans, with 
whom he defigned always to keep up a good underftanding ; 
that he would fend embafTadors to renew the antient treaties* 
which his anceftors had made with Rhodes, and that he had 
been always defirous to live in amity with the Romans ; and, 
in proof of the friendfhip then fubfifting between him and 
that republic, he gave them an account of tne embafiy he 
had lately fent to Rome, and of the great honours which had 
been beftowed upon his embafTadors by the fenate. Soon af- 
ter Antiochus fent embafTadors to Rhodes, who upon their 
arrival there heard the news of the entire defeat of Philip 
at Cynocephalae. This news emboldened the Romans, and 
moft of them were for putting a fleet out to fea and 
engaging Antiochus. But the Rhodians advifed them 
rather to fccure the liberty of the cities in alliance with 
the king of Egypt, which were not yet fubdued by 
Antiochus. Their advice was followed, and .the cities of 
Caunus, Myndus, HalicarnafTus, and the ifland of Samos 
were by this means preferved from the Syrian yoke. How- 
ever, Antiochus reduced Coracefium, Coricus, Andriace, 
Limyra, Patara, Xanthus, all which cities belonged to Pto- 
lemy, and laftly Ephefus itfelf h . 

In the mean time, a peace being concluded between 
Philip and the Romans, the Rhodians were, by the articles 
of the treaty, put in pofleffion of Stratonice and the beft 
part of Caria. This regard fhewn them by the Romans 
encouraged them to aflift the republic t6 the utmoft of their 
power in the war, which was foon after proclaimed- at 
Rome againft Antiochus. They fent Paufiftratus with 
thirty fhips of war to join Livius the Roman admiral, and 
a& in conjunction with him againft Antiochus. But the 
beft part of his fleet was, by the artifice of Polyxenidas The R k*>- 
Antiochus's admiral, furprized and deftroyed. PoJyxenidas c„ a ^ h 
was himfelf by birth a Rhodian, but having been banifhed Etific/ 
his conntry, had gone into the fervice of the king of Syria, of Polyxsm* 
and was now commander in chief of the Syrian fleet. das * 
Paufiftratus had advanced with his fleet as far as the ifland 
of Samos, where he received an exprefs from Polyxenidas, 
telling him, that being now matter of the Syrian fleet, it 
E e 3 was* 
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was in his power to do Paufiftratus. and his country fignal 
fervice, provided, Paufiftratus would engage in the nanjg 
of his republic to reftore him to his native country, and to 
the honours he enjoyed before his baniihment. Paufiftra- 
tus, thinking that fuch a propofal ought neither to be 
implicitly believed, nor abfolutely neglected, defireq 1 Po, 
lyxenidas to explain himfelf more fully, and promifed f e . 
crecy. Then the latter fent a fecond exprefs, acquainting 
him, that he was ready to deliver up Antipehus's fleet, 
provided only, he might be permitted to return to his 
country, and be reinftated in his former condition there. 
This Paufiftratus thought a propofal of too much importance 
to be rejected, and in order to give Polyxenidas time to 
follow him, he retired with his fquadron to a port of 
Samos, called Panormus, and there waited to fee the con- 
clufion of the affair. From thence he fent an exprefs to 
Polyxenidas, prqmifing him whatever he demanded; and 
Polyxenidas on his fide fent him a letter written with his 
own hand, wherein he promifed to deliver up the whole 
Syrian fleet. Upon this open declaration Paufijjratus ym 
no longer in fufpenfe. He had it in his power to ruin j 
Polyxenidas 3 and he could not believe, that a wife man 
would make a promife, which might colt him his life, 
without defigning to perform it. Nothing therefore re? 
roamed but to take the proper meafures for putting the 
defign in execution. To this end Polyxenidas promifed to 
caufe all duty to be negledted on board the Syrian fleet; 
to feparate the foldiers and feamen under feveral pretences, 
to fend them away from the port of Ephefus, where his fleet 
Was then at anchor, and by that means expofe them to be taken 
without the Ieaft difficulty. This method pleafed Paufiftratus, 
who affecled the fame negligence, which he was affured he 
fhould find in the enemy's fleet, and quietly waited for 
notice when he fhould go and attack them in the port of 
Ephefus, In the mean time, Polyxenidas, the better to 
cover his real defign, fent away fome of his gallies, order- 
ed the harbour to be cleanfed, and feemed in no hafteto 
put to fea. While Paufiftratus was daily expecting to be 
called to Ephefus, a private perfon happened to come from 
that city to Samos, who being examined by Paufiftratus 
concerning the proceedings of Polyxenidas and the conditio! 1 
cf his fleet, ingenucufly told him, that the port of Ephefus 
was full of fiiips, that the foldiers and mariners were » 
affembled at a place within reach of it, and that the Syrian 
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admiral was making great preparations as if he had feme 
great enterprize in view. Notwithstanding this fmcere 
report of an indifferent perfon, Paufiftratus was fo prepof- 
fefTed with the promife of an artful enemy, that he ftill 
continued at Samos, in hopes of being foon lent for to take 
the Syrian fleet. But Polyxenidas took quite different rnea- 
fures ; he failed from Ephefus with 5 feventy mips of war, 
fleering his courfe to Pygela, a city on the coaft of Ionia, 
whence the Afiatic fleets generally fet out for Greece. But 
before he weighed anchor, he ordered one Nicander, com- 
mander of a fquadron of privateers, to make a defcent in 
the ifland of Samos, and conceal his men there till the reft 
of the fleet arrived. From Pygela Polyxenidas fee fail for 
the port of Panormus, where arriving in the night, he 
found the Rhodians lying on the fhore without any appre-* 
henfion of an enemy. But the noife of a fleet entering the 
port foon awakened them. As they were all veteran troops, 
Paufiftratus, at laft convinced of the treachery of his adver- 
fary, thought it more advifeable to make ufe of them in a 
fight at land than at fea ; and accordingly drew them up in 
order of battle to the right and left upon two promontories, 
which formed the mouth of the harbour. They were 
fcarce drawn up when they were, to their great furprize, 
attacked in the rear by Nicander, who had therein followed 
the directions of Polyxenidas. The Rhodians, fearing left 
they mould be furrounded, retired with precipitation to 
their mips ; but, the mouth of the harbour being flopped 
up by the Syrian fleet, they found it neceflary to force a 
way through it in order to gain the high feas. The galley, 
on board of which was Paufiftratus, was the firft that 
faced the enemy at the mouth of the port, and broke 
through their fleet in fpite of ail oppofition ; but, being 
immediately invefted by five quinqueremes commanded by 
Polyxenidas in perfon, me was overpowered and funk. 
Thus periflied Paufiftratus, who had on all occafions diftin- 
guiflicd himfelf by his courage and prudent conduce, and 
was at laft overcome by a bale ftratagem. After the death 
of the admiral, the Rhocl.ian fleet was {con deftroyed ; 
iome of the gallies were taken in fight of the port, others 
in the port itfelf, while they attempted to force their way 
out • infomuch, that of this great armament only feven 
lhips^ efcaped, viz. five belonging to Rhodes, and 'two to 
tne ifland of Cos. Thefe, in order to force their way 
through the enemy's fleet, lighted great fires in their prows, 
£ e 4 and 
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and from thence held out long poles with kettles full of 
burning bitumen, which, by the terror they gave the ene^ 
my, favoured their efcape. In their flight they were met 
by fome Erythraean gallies, that were coming to their 
affiftance ; and with them they turned towards the Hel- 
lespont, where they joined the Roman fleet, which under 
the command of Livius was carrying on the fiege of 
Abydos i. 

The Rhodians, notwithstanding this lofs, did not re- 
nounce their alliance with Rome or their engagement to 
affift her with all their . forces. They immediately fitted 
out twenty new gallies, and gave the command of them 
to Eudamus, a man indeed lefs brave and experienced than 
Paufiftratus, but more diftruftful and circumfpecl. Euda- 
mus having joined the Roman admiral at Samos, the con- 
federates failed from thence together to Ephefus, where 
they not' only infulted the Syrian fleet under the command 
of Polyxenidas, but even challenged them to an engagement 
at land. But the challenge not being accepted, they re- 
turned to Samos, whence Livius, after he had refigned his 
command to his fuc.ceffor iEmilius, was detached with 
part of the fleet to reduce Patara in Lycia, which place 
was a great check upon the Rhodians while in the enemy's 
bands. But Livius failed in his attempt ; whereupon the 
Roman and Rhodian fleets failing to Adramytium, where 
Antiochus was encamped, obliged him to retire to Sardis, 
and then the confederate fleets returned to Samos, where 
they parted. Eumenes went to the Hellefpont to convoy 
the Scipios, who were appointed to carry on the war againft 
Antiochus, over into Afia. Eudamus returned to Rhodes 
with his gallies to receive there new reinforcements ; and 
iEmilius continued at Samos to watch the motions of Po- 
lyxenidas, who was ftill fhut up in the port of Ephefus k . 

In the mean time news being brought, that a formidable 
fleet was coming out of Syria under the command of the 
famous Hannibal, Eudamus, the Rhodian admiral, having 
reinforced his fquadron with feventeen other mips, went 
out to meet him, in order to prevent his joining Polyxeni- 
das in the port of Ephefus. Eudamus firft advanced to the 
ifland of Megifte near the coafts of Lycia, with a defign 
The Rho- to wa ; t f or fa ra t h ere . fr dtt) t } ie heat being exceflive and 

?v ? •* the air there very unwholcfome, he failed from thence to 
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the mouth of the Eurymedon, a river of Pamphylia, 
where he was informed by the inhabitants of Afpendus, 
that Hannibal's fleet appeared off Sida, a maritime city 
on the borders of Pamphylia. It confifted of thirty- 
feven large mips, among which were three feptiremes, 
four hexaremes, and ten triremes ; whereas the Rho- 
dian fleet confifted only of thirty-two quadriremes, and 
four triremes. When the Syrian fleet difcovered the Rho- 
dians advancing to attack them, they made a large front and 
faced the enemy. Hannibal commanded the right wing, 
and Apollonius, one of the king's chief favourites, the left. 
The Rhodians failed on in a line, with Eudamus at their 
head, Chariclitus brought up the rear, and Pamphilidas 
commanded in the center. When they came to draw up 
in line of battle, Eudamus failed out, but did not leave 
room enough for his gallies to be drawn with the due diftances 
in one line. This inadvertency caufed fome diforder in his 
fleet. However, while they were difentangling themfelves 
in the beft manner they could, Eudamus with five gallies 
only attacked Hannibal's wing, and the experience of the 
Rhodians foon repaired the fault of their admiral, for the 
mips widened of themfelves, fo that each had room enough 
to turn about and ply their oars. Then the onfet began, 
and not one of the Rhodian gallies attacked Antiochus's 
mips without fuccefs. The larger! (hip in the royal navy 
was by a very fmall Rhodian galley funk in the very beginning 
of the engagement, which greatly terrified and diiheartened 
the Syrians in the left wing, BufEudamus washardprefFedby 
Hannibal in the right whig. The Carthaginian had already 
furrounded the five Rhodian gallies, which the others 
obferving haftened to his relief, attacked Hannibal on all 
fides with fuch vigour, that he was forced to crowd all the 
fail he could, and fave that part of the fquadron by flight. 
The Rhodians,after having purfued him fome time and taken 
one of the hexaremes, returned to Rhodes with the 
glory indeed of having conquered, but reproaching one 
another for not having utterly deftroyed, the Syrian fleet. 
However, they had at ieaft the advantage of blocking him 
up in the ports of Pamphylia fo clofc, that it was impoliible 
for him to do the king the leaft fervice. Chariclitus lay at 
anchor with twenty (hips of war off Patara and the ifland of 
Megifte, in order to intercept him in hispaflage, if he at- 
tempted to join Polyexnidas. As for Eudamus he returned 
with only feven great (hips to join the praetor ^Emilius at 

Samos>. 
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Samos. While the Rhodians kept Hannibal thus blocked 
up, jEmiiius, being joined by another Rhodian fquadron 
entirely defeated the fleet of Antiochus ofF the the illand 0 f 
Teos. In this engagement the Syrians loft fifty- two of their 
beft mips, and the Romans only two. The news of this 
defeat fo deje&ed Antiochus, that he raifed thefiegeof 
Colophon, and retired into Cappadocia to his fon- in-law 
Ariarathes. He was foon after totally defeated by land in 
the famous battle which was fought near Magnefia, and de* 
termined that unhappy prince to accept a peace upon fuch 
conditions as it pleafed the conqueror to impofe. On this 
occafion king Eumenes went in perfon to Rome to congra- 
tulate the republic on the fuccefs of her arms in the Levant, 
and was received by the fenate with all poffible marks of 
honour and gratitude for his fervices, and prefied to declare 
what recompence would be moft agreeable to him. The 
king for a long time modeftly declined faying any thing in 
his own praife, or afking any particular reward, referring 
that matter wholly to the determination of the confeript 
fathers. But they ftill infilling that he mould give an ac- 
count of his exploits, and declare what Rome could do to 
fhew her gratitude in the moft acceptable manner, .he at 
length comply'd ; and having run over his father's fervices 
and his own, and anfwered the objections he forefaw the 
Rhodians would make as republicans againft the increafeof 
his territories, and in favour of the Afiatic Greeks, whofe 
liberty and independence they would'contend for, he thus 
concluded : cc As to my defires, fince 1 muft declare them, 
" they are thefe. You have confined the king of Syria 
" within mount Taurus, and if Rome keeps for her- 
<c felf the countries which extend from thofe parts to the 
€C fea, I (hall lay no claim to them ; it will be both a 
<c pleafure to me and a fecurity to my dominions to have you 
<c for my neighbours. But if you fhould defpife fo diftanta 
*' conqueft, and think it will not anfwer the expenceof 
cc keeping it, I will venture to fay, that none of your allies 
<c have better deferved it than myfelf." The fenate received 
his propofal with approbation, and was difpofed to grant 
him his requeft, but the Rhodian deputies, when they were 
admitted to audience, pleaded for the liberty of the Greek 
cities in Afia > as Eu menes had apprehended. " Vour 
pofHtRome" victories, faid they to the fenate, have made youmaftefi 
the pretenfx- cc of a great, many Greek colonies on this fide of mount 

Eumwtt!, 08 " Taurus > and {liaI1 the y alone 110t partake of that genera 
umene - <c regard for liberty, which has made vou the deliverers o 
; J Greece? 
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" Greece ? Subject as many of the other nations to Eumenes 
tc as you pleafe ; they do not know the value of liberty ; 
tc they have been fo long accuftomed to kingly government, 
" that it is fcarce any burthen to them. But the Greeks 
£c have the fame fpirit as the Romans ; they love, nay they 
" adore, liberty, and expect to receive from you this in- 
cc eftimable prefent, for which they will be eternally in- 
" debted to your glorious arms. It may indeed be faid,. 
" that thefe Greek cities declared for Antiochus. And fo 
€C likewife did many of the Greek cities in Europe, which 
ic neverthelefs you reftorcd to their laws and liberties. And 
* c this is all we afk for the Afiatick Greeks. Cannot you 

deny Eumenes what you denied yourfelves ? This, con*? 
" fcript fathers, is our only requeft. Have not the paft 
<c fervices- of the Rhodians deferved your favour for a people, 
" who came originally from Greece as well as themfelves ? 
c * BefiJes, to grant our defires is to give the higheft inftance 
" poffible of that true magnanimity, which is peculiar to 
<( Roman minds." 

This fpeech made an impreffion on the minds of the The RM 
fathers, who at length determined to fend ten commiffioners an s reward^ 
into the Levant to fettle all difputes there, but declaredly the Ro- 
before-hand, that Lycaonia, the two Phrygias, and Myfia mans ' 
fhould for the future be fubjeel: to Eumenes. Lycia, that 
part of Caria which was next to Rhodes, and part of Pifidia 
were bellowed on the Rhodians, asa reward for theireminent 
fervices during the war. However, in both thefe difpofiti- 
ons thofe cities were excepted which enjoyed their liberty 
before the war. The difpofal of Soli raifed a difputa ber 
tween the Rhodians and the embafTadcrs of king Antiochus. 
Soli was a city of Cilicia beyond mount Taurus, and 
had been founded by a Greek colony from Agri. The 
Rhodians therefore thought it fhould be declared free,as well 
as the other Greek cities. But the king's emballadors 
claiming it in virtue of the treaty concluded with the 
Romans, the Rhodians acquiefced, and Soli was allotted to 
King Antiochus l . 

The Rhodians, tho' fuch zealous afTertors of liberty, The L ^ 
yet opprefTed, in a moft cruel manner, the Lyciuns, who c0 ^ ? \^ a ™ 
had been fubjecled to them bv the Roman fenate. The the r cn ^ K of 
Lycians, not able to bear the oppressions they groaned under, '^c Rhodians 
fent deputies to Rome, to complain of their new meters 
and procure fome redrefs for their calamities. When they 

1 Polyb. legat. 25, 36. Diodor. Sicul. legat. 10. Liv. 1. 37, 
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were introduced to the fenate, they addrefled the father 5 
thus : We were formerly fubjecl to the king of Syria, and 
found his government very mild in companion of the op- 
preffions we endure under the Rhodians. We now under- 
go all the hardfhips of flavery. All kinds of feverity are ufed, 
not only againft particular perfons, but againft the whole 
nation. The honour of our wives and daughters is not fafe ; 
our eftates are at the mercy of our mafters ; our lands 
are pillaged ; in ftiort, we are treated like flaves bought 
in the market. The fenate, touched with companion, 
wrote a letter to the Rhodians, which was carried by 
the Lycian envoys themfelves, to this effecl: : We never 
intended to enflave the countries we gave you. None of 
thofe people, who were born free, have been reduced to a 
ftate of flavery by us. Remember therefore, that the Lyci- 
ans are allies of the people of Rome, at the fame time that 
they are your fubjecls. The Rhodians, taking it very much 
amifs, that their fhbje&s mould dare to have recourfe to any 
foreign power, began to treat them with more feverity than 
ever. Whereupon the Lycians, at the inftigation of Eumenes, 
as is fuppofed, taking up arms, attempted to (hake off the 
yoke. But the Rhodians foon reduced them, and ufed 
them in fo cruel a manner, that they were obliged to have 
recourfe anew to Rome, where they found many patrons, 
the Rhodians having difobliged the Romans, by conveying 
with their fleet Laodice trie daughter of Seleucus, whom 
Perfes had lately married, into Macedon. The fenate 
therefore appointed new commiffioners to compofe matters 
between the Lycians and Rhodians, enjoining them to favour 
the former a« much as they could, without wronging the 
latter. The eommiflioners were not received at Rhodes 
with the ufual marks of friendftiip and affection; but, however, 
the Rhodians complied with their injunctions, and treated 
the Lycians thenceforth more like allies than fubje&s m . 
Year of the ^ N tne mean time, Eumenes, arriving at Rome, acquainted 
flood, 2822. the fenate with the vaft preparations which Perfes the fon of 
BeforeChrift Philip was mak^ w j tn a defign, as he rightly fuppofed, 
to kindle a new war in the eaft, and recover the countries 
which had been taken from his father by the Romans. The 
Rhodians taking it for granted, that Eumenes had included 
their republic in the informations he had given againft the 
king of Macedon, fent to Rome one of their chief men, 
named Satyrus, to clear them from all fufpicion of favouring 
Perfes. Satyrus was a man of a violent temper, and therefore 
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being, by the help of his friends and patrons, admitted to an au- 
dience of thefenate together with Eumenes, he broke out into 
reproaches againft him. It is you, faid he, who have ftirred up 
Lycia againft the Rhodian government. You have done 
more mifchief in Afia than ever Antiochus the Great did, 
Thefe invectives were agreeable to the Aiiatics, who now 
began to favour Perfes but the only effect they had at 
Rome was, to render the Rhodians fufpectcd, and increafe 
the affection of the. Romans for Eumenes. As the Ro- The RW- 
mans were then on the point of engaging in a war withes fufpeftea 
Perfes, three commiffioners were fent to the coafts of Afia, 
to . watch the motions and inclinations of the Rhodians. 
Rhodes thought herfelf injured by the Romans in her dis- 
putes with the Lycians, and had given fome plain proofs of 
her affection to Perfes. She actually had at this time a fleet 
of forty fail in her ports, and it was not known for what 
expedition they were defigned. But when the commiffi- 
oners arrived at Rhodes, they found the inhabitants bet- 
ter difpofed than they expected. Hegefilochus, a man en- 
tirely addicted to the Romans, was then prytanes (F), or 
the chief magiftrate. He had no fooner difcovered, that 
Rome intended to carry the war into Macedort, but he af- 
fembled the people, and addreiTed themfelves thus : " The 
46 Roman forces are coming once more to exert them- 
" felves in the eaft ; what can we do better than join that 
" republic ? We are become rich and powerful by have- 
cc ing affiled her in her former expeditions ; what then 
" do we not owe her in point of gratitude ? B~fides, 
<c our common fafety depends upon our not dividing our 
" interefts from hers. Let us not then be both ungrate- 
" and imprudent ; and if it be neceilary for. us to declare 

"for 

(F) The chief magiftrate in the city of Rhodes was called 
Prytanes, which name the Rhodians, in all likelihood, borrow- 
ed of the Athenians. The latter chofe annually by lot five 
hundred fenators to govern their ftate j that is, fifty in each of 
the ten tribes, of which their republic confuted, as each tribe 
had his turn of precedency. The fifty fenators in office were 
called Prytanes, the place where they ufed to affemble Prytane- 
on, and the fpace of time they continued in office Prytaneia." 
The Prytanes, among the Rhodians, had much the fame power 
and authority as the Praetor in the other ftates of Greece, but 
was chofen every fix months, at the end of which his autho- 
rity expired, unlefs he was, by a plurality of votes, continued in 
Ms^orlke ; which, as Polybius tells us, fometimes happened, but 
Jfldom, the Pvhqdians beicg, to 5 grer.t degree, jealous' of their 
liberties. 
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cc for Rome, let- us not delay to the laft minute the fue- 
<c cours which me has a right to demand of us. Our 
€C gallies lie unemployed in our harbours ; let us equip 
" them, and by our diligence anticipate the expectations 
" of our friends and benefactors, let Rome find us pre- 
cc pared toferveher." This prop'ofal of Hegefilochus na'd 
been approved, and forty gallies immediately equipped ; f6 
that, upon the arrival of the Roman deputies, the Rho- 
dians offered themfelves 1 ready to ferve ' them, and engage 
in the war when-ever the republic thought fit to call upon 
. them rt . 

ferfo endea- ' The ^ oman envo y s were fcarce re-irnbarked, highly 
vour^wper-.^sfied with the zeal of the Rhodians, when embanadora 
fuade the arrived at Rhodes from Perfes. They brought from the 
ftand d neute° king a letter to the fenate, wherein he gave them an ac- 
Year of the' count of his negotiations with the Romans, ' and added, 
flood, z%z^. that he hoped all differences would be foon compofed in 
^ ek>re chriil ah amicable manner ; but that, at all events, he depended 
74 ' on their affeclion. The fen'ate of Rhodes afTembled to give 
audience to the Macedonian embanadors, who employed 
all their eloquence to perfuade the Rhodians to {land neu- 
ter, till 1 war was openly declared, by that means, faid they, 
Rhodes 'will be in a condition to prevent a war, by in- 
ferpofing her good offices, which will be very acceptable 
io botli parties, fo long as (he fides With neither ; but if 
afterwards 1 Rome perfifts in troubling the repofe of the 
eauv it will be then your bufmefs to take up arms, and 
oppofe, to\ tM : Utmoft i 6f your p'ovver, . tlibfe ! who are' for 
mvblvirig you" in hew wars. This fpeech was' heard with 
attention \ : but "the ifenators were .already prepoflefTed' in 
favour of the Romans, fo that the arifwdr they received, 
was not agreeable to the king. The prytanes gave it in thefe 
words, ;; We entreat Perfes to afk nothing -of us which may 
be prejudicial to the interefts of Rome. After this the em- 
baCadors withdrew^ and returned to Macedon, without any 
polltive anfwer to their demands °. 
Thehaushty Not long after, war being declared with Perfes, M 
emb^lyof Rhodians lent fo me of their gallies to join Caius Lucre 
^ e ^ d o ians tius the' Roman admiral but the greater! numfret of their 
inanfsnate. &ips °^ vvar i^ey kept m their own harbours, expeftmg 
the iffue of the firft battle between Perfes and the Ro- 
mans ; for tho' many of the leading men favoured Rome, 
yet the people was generally inclined to Perfes. Hence 

n Liv. ibid, Polyb', legat. 64. • Polyb. legat. 65. U*< 
ubi fupra. 
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no fooner was news brought of the defeat of the conful 
Licinius in Theflaly, but the Rhodians entered into nego- 
tiations with Perfes, and, taking upon them to be medi- 
ators between the contending powers, fent embaflfadors to 
Rome, commanding, rather than entreating, the fenate t6 
put an end to the war. 44 If Rome, faid they, addreffirig 
44 the fenate, was formerly victorious in the eaft, to what 
" did (he owe her fuccefs but to our arms and fleets ? 
44 The victories you gained over Antiochus were our vic- 
44 tories as much as yours. As for Macedon, it was then 
44 at peace with us, and our entering into engagements 
44 with Perfes could be therefore no juft offence to you* 
cc But we at laft broke with this prince, merely out of 
44 complaifance to Rome. We followed your ftandards td 
4c the prejudice of our ally, contrary to our own inclinations* 
4c and without any provocation from him. Had he done 
" any thing which could give us juft caufe to abandon 
" him ? We have indeed, been very juftly punilhed for 
* c feparating from him. How many misfortunes have we 
" fuffered for the three years that you made war with 
64 him ? Our navigation is loft, and our ifland wants ne- 
44 celTaries. We can no longer fail with fafety along the 
46 coaft of Afia, and raife our impofts in the tributary ci- 
44 ties there. The Rhodian republic therefore, fatigued 
<c with your hoftilities, which all recoil upon her, thought 
44 herfelf obliged to entreat the Macedonian to make peace 
44 with Rome. She fent embafladors to require it of him ; 
44 and now fhe fends others to the fenate to warn them to 
44 put an end to the war; with Perfes, which if you refufe 
44 to do, we (hall iind proper means to bring the obftinate 
44 toreafonP." ' 

It is eafy to judge, in what manner To vain and pre- 
fumptuous a fpeech was received. Some hiftorians, tells 
us, that the only anfwer the fenate returned was, to or- 
der a decree to be read in their : prelence, whereby the 
Lycians and Carians were declared free. This was touch- 
ing them to the quick, and mortifying them in the moft 
fenfible part. The intrepid chief of the embaffy was fo 
ftruck with this decree, that he fell into a fwoon. Others 
fay, the fenate anfwered in few words, that the difpofiti- 
on of the Rhodians, and their fecret intrigues with Perfes, 
had been long known at Rome - s that when tbey fhould 

have 



* Liv. 1. 44, Polyb, legat. 26, 
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have conquered Perfes, which, they hoped, would be very 
foon, they mouldy in their turn, find means to reward or 
puni/h the good or ill offices they had received during the 
, war. They had ordered the embaftadors, however, the 
ufual prefents - s but the proud Rhodians refufed to accept 
them. 

The embafladors, upon their return to Rhodes, found 
their deputies from Perfes and Gentius king of Iilyricum, 
fent by their refpecYtve matters, to conclude an alliance 
The Rhodl- with the Rhodians, and engage them to turn their arms 
ans engage againft Rome* The advantages which the Macedonian 
with Perfes fl eet fad lately gained over the allies of Rome, inclined 
^ ftandneu " the Rhodians to give a favourable reception to the embaf- 
fadors of the confederate kings. They made harangues in 
the fenate and before the people, and were heard with at- 
tention. In fpite of all the oppofition they met with from' 
Thetetes and a few others, who {till adhered to the Ro- 
mans, the Rhodian fenate promifed not to lend the Ro- 
mans (hips or men, and thereby oblige them to finifh the 
war with Macedon, by a peace which mould be advan- j 
tageous to the eaft. Purfuant to this engagement, they 
recalled the (hips which they had fent to the affiftance of 
the Romans, and foon after fent new embafTadors to Rome 
in favour of Perfes. But they, unfortunately for the re- 
public of Rhodes, arrived at Rome juft when the newsof 
the entire defeat of Perfes was publilhed $ and the fenate 
malicioufly chofe that very time to give them audience, 
But the chief of the embaify turned the haughty demands 
he was ordered to make in favour of the king of Mice- 
don ioto congratulations, " I came hither, confcriptfa- 
ct thers, faid he, to reprefent to you, how burdenfomi 
cc the war in the Levant was to you, and how prejudi- 
" cial to us ; but .your profperity has prevented my repre i 
" fentations, .. and left nothing for me to do, but to re^ 
cc joice with you upon your great fuccefs." The fenate 
ordered fuch an anfwer to be given, as was fui table to the 
fufpicions they entertained of the Rhodians. " Neither 
" the interests of Greece, faid they, nor your own fafety 
" brought you hither. It was your attachment to the 
" Macedonian party that induced you to crofs the feas, 
c< in order to intimidate us. Had your concern been onlj 
64 for Greece or yourfelves, you would have come aw 
" implored the aiFiftance of Rome, when Perfes entere< 
5C ThefTaly, and threatened both the continent and yo u 
cc ifland with a fuddsn iavafion. On the contrary, f ] 
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" knew that PaulusiEmilius had opened away intoMacedott ;' 
" your fears were for that kingdom, and therefore you 
" came to treat of peace. Go, perfidious men, and carry 
" back word to your republic, that her care for the interefts 
6C of Perfes is now out of feafon." This anfwer fo terrified 
the Rhodians, that they returned home, and exhorted their 
countrymen to regain the good-will of the fenate by all forts 
of fubmiffion 

Embassadors were accordingly fent to appeafe theThe Rhodi- 
wrath of the fenate, who, on their arrival at Rome, were*™ en ^*™^ 
not only refufed audience, but even threatened with war. wrat hof the 
The fenate firft decreed, that theRhodian embafTadors fhould fen»te» 
not be treated with the ufual hofpitality, nor looked upon as 
friends. Junius the conful was charged to acquaint them 
with this decree. As foon as the conful appeared, the em- 
bafTadors, who were waiting in the curia for an anfwer s 
advancing fome paces tawards him, aflured him, that they 
were come only to congratulate the Romans on their late 
victory, and efface the fufpicions which the fathers might 
entertain of their republic. But Junius, putting on a grave 
air, " We defire no congratulations, faid he, from a people 
66 whofe fidelity we fufpecl. Go and condole with Perfes. 
" We admit none within the walls of Rome, or into the 
" fenate, but the embafTadors of nations which are our 
" friends ; and are you fo ? Did you even preferve the ap- 
<c pearances of friendfhip during the war V The Rhodians 
were thunder-ftruck at thefe words, fell proftrate with tears 
in their eyes, and entreated the conful to have more regard 
to the fervices they had formerly done Rome, than to the 
ill conduct into which they had been feduced for fome years, 
Then they changed their habits, and running from houfe to 
houfe, in the attire of criminals, endeavoured to raife the 
companion of the Roman citizens. But Juventius Thalna. 
the prastor, moved the tribes to declare war againft Rhodes 
and to fend one of the prefent magiftrates to begin hoftilitie 
This motion being oppofed by feme of the tribunes, ar 
the conteft growing warm, the fenate was at laft obliged 
admit the Rhodian embafTadors to an audience, and give the 
leave to fpeak in their own vindication. Aftymedes, w 
was at the head of theembafly, made a long harangue, wher 
in he confefled, that vanity was indeed the vice of his cou; 

tryrnen, and that they were very apt to talk arrogantly 

bu 
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but be hoped, that the Romans would not think any inftance 
of this national weaknefs fuch a crime as to be puntfhed 
with the total ruin of their country. He urged the many 
important fervices which Rhodes had formerly rendered the 
republic, and that tho' of late me had ceafed to affift the 
Romans,yet (he had never committed hoftilities againft them; 
He concluded with declaring the entire fubmitiion of the 
Rhodians to the good-will and pleafure of Rome, and their 
refolution to make no refiftance to her arms in cafe of an 
attack. As foon as Aftymedes had done fpeaking, the em- 
bafladors and their retinue fell proftrate, and held out 
branches of olive in their hands, as a token of their fuing 
for peace. Then they withdrew, and the matter was 
difcufled in the fenate. Such of the fenators as had ferved 
in the Macedonian war voted warmly againft the Rho'dians, 

vow. put an end to the debate by a fpeech full of fpirit and 
good fenfe. He reproached the fenators with being blinded 
by profperity, fince nothing elfe could have made them deli- 
berate, whether they Ihould deftroy a republic, againft which 
the only charge wasfecret thoughts and proud words. " 0! 
46 ye immortal gods, faid he, (hall we then ufurp your 
<s rights ? Shall we fearch into mens thoughts to find 
" enemies ? Have we not open and declared enemies 
<c enough ? I mail readily grant, that the Rhodians were 
" heartily grieved for the defeat and captivity of Perfes; 
ec nay, I fhall allow, that companion for him had not fo 
" great a fhare in their affliction as their own intereft; 
<< but is it then unlawful to wifh for liberty ? Rome is a 
* c powerful ftate, <anj, capable of (wallowing up all • tti$ 
<c countries of the eaft. Macedon, the only bulwark' againft 
* c her, was deftroyed. '*the inundation was drawing near, 
* c and hence their fears arid alarms. . Did the. Rhodians 
* c hate you ? No ; but they loved themfelves. Are there 
* s any among us who would not be uneafy to fee a formid- 
* c able neighbour in pofteflion of lands adjoining to ours. 
* c What would we not do to get rid of fuch a neighbour* 
* c hood ? Any means but violences are lawful. This is 
<c the prefent cafe. The Rhodians wifhed that Perfes 
* c might not be ruined, and that the barrier, which feparated 
tc them from us, might not be thrown down; and whatB 
" there criminal in this? Befides^ are bare wifres punift" 
sc able ? But it is alfo faid, that the Rhodians (hewed their 
" pride by words - 3 and indeed one of their embafladors did 
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drop fome very arrogant and haughty expreffions ; but 
* c what can be inferred from thence more than this, that 
<c there is a nation in the world more haughty and imperious 
<c than ourfelves? Is an indifcreet expreffion fo highly 
" criminal, that it ought to be expiated with rivers of blood ? 
" What will the confequence of an unjuft feverity be but 
<c infurrections among the timorous nations, and re- 
" volts, or at leaft diftrufts among our allies ? Foreign na- 
<c tions will fear us more, but love us lefs. The Rhodians, 
<c after all, have not carried their ingratitude to excefs. 
" Perfes, when in his gjeateft glory, could not feduce 
" them fo far as to prevail on them to take up arms againft 
tc us ; I therefore vote for rejecting the motion of the 
" prsetor Juventius, and leaving the Rhodians in peaceable 
cc pofleffion of their ifland r ." 

The advice and reprefentations of Cato were of fuch Lycu and 
weight with the fenate, that war was not declared againft f"™^ 1 
the Rhodians, which was the main point. The fenate only Rhodians. 
renewed the decree they had formerly made, whereby the 
Rhodians were ordered to withdraw their garifons from 
Lycia and Caria, and reftore the inhabitants to their 
antient liberty. After the publication of this decree, Phi- 
locrates, one of the embafTadors, returned to Rhodes ; but 
Aftymedes continued at Rome, to give his republic notice 
of what was tranfacled there. The news which Philocrates 
brought to Rhodes, where they were all in the utmoft con- 
fiernation and under great apprehenfions of a war with Rome, 
was received with inexpreffible joy ; infomuch, that the 
lofs of Lycia and Caria feemed to them but a flight punifh- 
menr. They now made it their whole bufinefs to regain the 
affe&ion of the Romans. The alliance which they had 
formerly entered into with Rome, was not yet complete. 
They had referved to themfelves a liberty to make alliances 
with any king or independant irate they pleafed, whether 
in Europe or Ada ; but now the times were changed. Since 
the conqueftof Macedon, there was no power in all the eaft 
to be feared or courted, except the Romans ; the Rhodians 
therefore were defirous to enter into a more ftri& alliance 
whhRome, and, in order to gain the affection of the Roman 
citizens, they commanded a crown of gold to be made at 
F f 2 " Rhodes 
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Rhodes of great value (G), which Theodotus, their \admira], 
was ordered to carry to Rome, and there negotiate this new 
alliance (H). Neverthelefs, as the Rhodians were vain- 
glorious, they enjoined Theodotus not to offer his petition 
in writing, left, in cafe his requeft was not granted, it 
might be conveyed down to pofterity, and be a ftanding 
monument of reproach to them. The admiral fet fai], 
came to Rome, and made his prefents, which were ac- 
cepted ; but as for the alliance, Rome made his republic 
folicit it a long time, taking pleafure in humbling the Rho- 
dian pride. They were ordered firft to evacuate Caria and 
Lycia, and alfo to withdraw their garifons from the two 
cities of Caunus and Stratonice, the firft of which they had 
purchafed of one of Ptolemy's generals with two hundred 
talents, and the fecond had been given them by Antiochus 
The Rhodi aric * Seleucus. However, they not only readily gave up 
ans admitted ^ otn pl^es, but moreover either put to death, or baniflied, 
to an alliance all, thofe, who, during the courfe of the war,, had favoured 
witii &ome,p er f eg . w h €reU pon the fenate complied at laft with their 
requeft, and admitted them into an alliance with Rome', 

Some years after, the Rhodians gave a fignal inftance' 
of the great deference they paid to Rome. Calynda, a 
famous city of Caria, being befieged by the inhabitants of 
Caunus, fent embaffadors to the Rhodians, imploring their 
' afiiftance, and offering to furrender to them. Notwithftand- 
ing this advantageous offer, the Rhodians deliberated fome 

time, 

| 

s Polyb. legat. 93, & 140. Liv. 1. 43.. Appian. Syriac p. n& I 

I 

(G) Livy (84) fixes the value of this rich crown at twenty jj 
thoufand of thofe pieces of gold, which the Romans called " 
aurei ; but Polybius values it only at ten thoufand. The aureus 
among the Romans was worth twenty-five Attic drachma, oi 
twenty-five denarii, according to Dio Cafiius (8.5). It weighed 
two drams and a half. Suppofing therefore,., that, in thefe ages 
of the republic, the proportion of gold to fiiver was as ten to 
one, which we have reafon to infer from feveral paffages, this 
piece of gold could not be worth lefs than twenty five drams. 

(H) The negotiating of this new alliance with Rome was, 
according to Polybius* committed to the care of another €»' 
baffador, whom he calls Rhodophi v but a little lower he gi# 

; him the name of Theetetes. He was eighty years of age, an 

died at Rome, before he could put the laft hand to the negoo* 
tion. 



(84) Liv. L 45. c. 2-3;. 



(85.) Dio Caff. 4Si 
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time, whether they fhould relieve the Calyndines ©r no, 

without confent of the Roman fenate ; but as the fiege was 

purfued with vigor, and an anfwer from Rome would 

come too late, they at laft fent fuccours to the befieged 

city, and forced the Caunians to retire. However, before 

they took poffeffion of the place, they fent two of tne | r f R ^ av f ^ v 

chief citizens, Lydamis and Cleagoras to Rome, to lay their yt 6 ena 

laurels at the feet of the confcript fathers, and to draw 

what advantages they could from their fubmifiion. Indeed, 

nothing could be more agreeable to the haughty fenators, 

than to fee thofe Rhodians, who, a few years before, 

pretended to give law to Rome, now reduced fo low, as 

not to dare to take pofTeffion of a city without their leave. 

The deputies were gracioufly received, and their reception Year of the 

encouraged them to dcfire of the fathers, that the private jj™^ *j*3> 

fubjec"rs of Rhodes might be reflored to the enjoyment of 

all the lands they had formerly polTeiTed in Caria and Lycia. 

Their requeft was granted, and embafladors returned as well 

fatisfied with the fenate, as the fenate was with them. The ■ 

Rhodians, out of gratitude, defired leave to erecl, in the 

temple of Minerva at Rome, a {tatue of that goddefs, 

thirty cubits high. Thus, all jealoufies between the two 

republics were removed, and the good underftanding, which 

had long fubfifted between them, entirely reflored K 

From this time, to the breaking out of the Mithridatic 
war in Afia, the Rhodians performed nothing, which bifto- 
rians have thought worth tranfmitting to pofterity. They 
enjoyed their liberties, while all the other ftates and colonies 
of Greece were brought under the Roman yoke, and became 
provinces of that republic. They continued to maintain 
an inviolable attachment to Rome, and gave a fignal inftance 
of their fidelity in the above-mentioned war ; for the Rho- 
dians and the little country of Lydia, near mount Sipylus, 
were the only allies that remained faithful to the Romans oji 
all the coafts of Afia, after Mithridates had proclaimed 
war with the republic \ Rhodes efpecially ferved as a fan&uary 
for all the Romans, whom the Afiatics drove in great num- 
bers out of their countries : and Caifius himfelf, formerly 
governor of the province of Pergamus, fled thither for re- 
fuge. The king of Pontus therefore refolved to turn all his 
forces by fea and land againft that ifland 5 and the inhabitants 
chofe rather to fuftain a fiege than renounce their alliance 
F f 3 with 
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Rhodes be- w | t h Rome. They put their ports in a ftate of defence 
thrid d ates. Ml ~ an cl covered their ramparts with all forts of military machines. 
Year of the The Romans, who had fled thither, made up the beft 
flood, 297'part of the Rhodian army, and the inhabitants, relying 
Before Chnil U p 0n tnem anc j own fjrill i n maritime affairs, were not 
at all difmayed at the vaft fleets and land-forces, which 
Mithridates was bringing againft them. They pofted their 
fleet before their ifland, and divided it into three fquadrons; 
one, drawn up in a line,, covered the entrance of the port, I 
and the other two were placed, like wings, to hinder the 
enemy's approach. Mithridates appeared on board a quin- 
queremis, at the head of a fleet much more numerous than 
that of the enemy. He divided it into three fquadrons, 
ordering two of them to inveft the 'wings of the Rhodians, 
whilft he himfelf attacked |he fquadron that faced the port. 
The Rhodians therefore, 'left . they mould be overpowered ■ 
with numbers, retired by degrees, till they came to the j 
mouth of the harbour, which they entirely flopped up ; and [ 
after this, the feveral engagements that followed, turned to i 
their advantage. Mithridates loft many fhips, and narowly j 
efcaped himfelf being made prifoner in his quinquererais, j 
which was taken. | 
During thefe fea-engagements, Mithridates embarked his j 
numerous army on tranfports, which being difperfed by a j 
violent ftorm, and driven to the right and left of the ifland, I 
the Rhodians fent out their fleet, fell on the veffels, which i 
:j the ftorm had put- in diforder, funk fbme, burnt others, i 

■ and took four hundred men prisoners. Upon this Mithridates 

refolved to attack the city by fea in the night, and ordered a 
fambuca, built on two gallies, to advance to the walls. He 
had been informed, that the wall of the city was but of a 
moderate height on the fide of the temple of Jupiter Ataby- \ 
rius, and refolved to ftorm it there. To this end he embarked 
his troops filently, furnifhed them with fcaling ladders, and 
ordered them to wait till a fignal was given them by a perfon 
hired for that purpofe, from the top of the temple. In ^ 
mean time the king himfelf made a falfe attack on the fide 
of the port, with great mouts, which caufed the befieged to 
kindle many fires in the city. Thofe who were to wait for 
the fignal before theybegan the attack on the fide of the temple, 
miftaking thefe fires for it, were too hafty in the attempt) 
fcge and mifcarried. Early in the morningthe Rhodians made 2 
raikd ' vigorous fally, and drove off the aggreffors. The fambuca, 
after having done feme damage, funk wjth, its own weighty 
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and Mithridates, diftieurtened at thefe difappointments, 
broke up the fiege, after having loft a great many men and 
the beft pare of his navy n . The behaviour of the Rhodians 
on this occafionwas highly applauded at Rome, and orders 
were fent to Sylla to return them thanks in the name of 
the fenate, and renew the antient alliance between the two 
republics. In the war which Pompey made upon the Cili- 
cian pirates, the Rhodians affifted him with all their naval 
forces, and had a great mare in all the victories which he 
gained, though that proud Roman aflumed the whole glory 
of fuppreffing thofe robbers to himfelf yr . 

In the civil war between Casfar and Pompey, they affifted 
the latter with a numerous fleet, under the command of 
one Euphranor, who diftinguifhed himfelf above all the 
commanders of Pompey's navy, and gained very confider- 
able advantages over Caefar's fleets x . After the death of 
Pompey* they fided with Caefar, which drew upon them 
the refentment of C. Caffius, who advanced to the ifland ofTheRhodi- " 
Rhodes with a powerful fleet, after having reduced thef n$ defeated 
greateft part of the continent. The Rhodians, terrified atj^^ * 
his approach, fent embaffadors, entreating him to make up 
matters in an amicable manner, and promifing to ftand 
neuter, and recal the (hips which they had fent to the afiiftance 
of the triumviri. Caffius infifted upon their delivering up 
their fleet to him, and putting him in pofleffion both of their 
harbour and city. This demand the Rhodians would, by 
no means, comply with, and therefore began to put them- 
felves in a condition to ftand a fiege j but firft fent Arche- 
laus, who had taught Caffius the Greek tongue, while he 
ftudied at Rhodes, to intercede with his difciple in their 
behalf. Archelaus could not, with all his authority, prevail 
upon him to moderate his demands; wherefore the Rhodians, 
having created one Alexander, a bold and enterprizing 
man, their praetor or prytanes, equipped a fleet of three and 
thirty fail, and fent it out under the command of Mnafeus, 
an experienced fea-officer, to offer Caffius battle. Both 
fleets fought with incredible bravery, and the victory was 
Jongdoubtful; but the Rhodians being at length overpowered 
with numbers, were forced to return with their fleet to 
Rhodes, two of their (hips being funk, and the reft very 
F f 4 much 
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much damaged by the heavy fhips of the Romans. This 
was the firft time, as our author obferves, that the Rhodians 
were fairly overcome in a fea-fight y . 
-tfearof tl»e Cassius, who had beheld this fight from a neighbouring 
Before Chrift^' having refitted his fleet, which had been no lefs damaged 
&z t than that of the Rhodians, repaired to Loryma, a ftrong 
hold on the continent belonging to the Rhodians. This 
caftle he took by aflault, and from hence conveyed his land- 
forces, under the conduct of Fanus and Lentulus, over 
into the ifland. His fleet confifted of fourfcore (hips of war 
and above two hundred tranfports. The Rhodians no fooner 
faw this mighty fleet appear, but they went out again to 
meet the enemy. This fecond engagement was far more 
bloody than the firft ; many (hips were funk, and great 
numbers of men killed on both fides. But victory anew 
declared for the Romans, who immediately blocked up the 
£Mcstaken c j t y 0 f Rhodes both by fea and land. As the Rhodians had 

»nd C plunder- not ^ t,me to furni ^ tne clt Y Wlt ^ fuificient ftore of pro- 
aA, vifions, fome of the inhabitants fearing, that if it were 

taken either by aflault or by famine, Caifius would put all 
the inhabitants to the fword, as Brutus had lately done at 
Xanthus, privately opened the gates to him, and put him 
in polTeflion of the town, which he neverthelefs treated as 
if it had been taken by aflault. He commanded fifty of the 
chief citizens, who were fufpe&ed to favour the adverfe 
party, to be brought before him, and fentenced them all to 
die ; others, to the number of twenty-five, who had com- 
manded the fleet or army, becaufe they did not appear when 
fummoned, he profcribed. Having thus puniftied fuch as 
had either acted or fpoke againft him or his party, he com- 
manded the Rhodians to deliver up to him all their fhips, 
and whatever money they had in the public treafure. He 
then plundered the temples, flripping them of all their 
valuable furniture, vefl'els, and fiatues. He is faid not to 
have left one ftatue In the whole city, except that of the 
fun, bragging, at his departure, that he had ftript the Rho- 
dians of all they had, leaving them nothing but the fun. 
As to private perfons, he commanded them, under feverc 
penalties, to bring to him all the gold and filver they had, 
promifmg, by a public cryer a tenth part to fuch as fhouW 
difcover any hidden treafures. The Rhodians at firft con " 
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cealed fome part of their wealth, imagining, that Caflius 
intended by this proclamation only to terrify them ; but 
when they found that he was in earneft, and faw feveral 
wealthy citizens put to death for concealing only a fmall 
portion of their riches, they defired, that the time prefixed 
for the bringing in of their gold and filver might be prolong- 
ed. CafHus willingly granted them their requeft, and then 
through fear they dug up what they had hid under ground, 
and laid at his feet all they were worth in the world. By 
this means he extorted from private perfons above eight 
thoufand talents. He then fined the city in five hundred 
more, and leaving L. Varus there with a ftrong garifon to 
exact the fine without any abatement, he returned to the 
continent z . 

After the death of Cafiius, Marc Anthony reftored the 
Rhodians to their antient rights and privileges, bellowing 
upon them the ifland of Andros, Naxos, Tenos, and the 
city of Myndus. But thefe the Rhodians fo oppreflcd and 
loaded with taxes, that the fame Anthony, tho' a great 
friend to the Rhodian republic, was obliged to diveft her of 
the fovereignty over thofe places, which he had a little be- 
fore fo liberally beftowed upon her a . From this time, to 
the reign of the emperor Claudius, we find no mention 
made of the Rhodians. That prince, as Dion informs us b , 
deprived them of their liberty, for having crucified fome 
Roman citizens. However, he foon reftored them to their 
former condition, as we read in Suetonius c and Tacitus d . 
The latter adds, that they had been as often deprived of, 
as reftored to, their liberty, by way of punifhment, or re- 
ward, for their different behaviour, as they had obliged the 
Romans with their afliftance in foreign wars, or provoked 
them with their feditions at home. Pliny, who wrote in 
the beginning of Vefpafian's reign, ftiles Rhodes a beautiful 
and ^ free town. But this liberty they did not long enjoy, 
the ifland being foon after reduced by the fame Vefpafian to 
a Roman province, and obliged to pay a yearly tribute to 
their new mafters e . This province was called the province 
of the iflands. The Reman praetor, who governed it, re- 
fided at Rhodes, as chief city under his jurrifdiaion ; and 
Rome notwithftanding the eminent fervices rendered 

her 
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her by his republic, thenceforth treated the Rhodians not 
as allies, butvaffals. 



SECT. IV. 



The Hiftory of Crete. 



#Jam«. 'TpHE ifland of Crete, now called Candia from its ca- 
X pital, was known to the antients by the names of 
Aeria, Chthonia, Idaea, Curete, Macaris, &c. It is one 
of the largeft iflands in the Mediterranean, being, according 
to Strabo f , 287 miles in length ; according to Pliny g, 270 
and, according to Scylax, 312. As to its breadth, it is not, 
as Pliny obferves h , above 55, where wideft. Whence it 
was {Hied, as Stephanus informs, the Long Ifland. It lies 
between the Archipelago to the north ; the African fea to 
the fouth ; the Carpathian to the eaft 5 and the Ionian to 
the weft. The name of Crete, which generally prevailed 
among the antients, fome derive from Curetes, who are 
faid to have been the firft inhabitants of the ifland j others 
from the nymph Crete daughter of Hefparus, or from Cre- 
tus the fon of Jupiter, who is fuppofed to have reigned 



s Strabo, I. 10. « Plin. 1. 4. c. 12, h Idem ibid. 

(I) Eufebius, St. Hierom, Marcianus, Ifidorus, and Cedrenu 
derive the name of Crete from Cres, one of the Curetes, wh( 
brought up Jupiter, Diodorus Siculus fays it was called Crete fron 
Crete the daughter of one of the Curetes, whom Jupiter married 
giving her name to the ifland, which before was named Idaea (86) 
It is. at prefent known by the name of Candia, which Morofu 
{87) derives from the Latin word Candidus, fignify white, foe 
feeing the colour of its foil. Others derive the name of Candi 
from Chandax, which, in the language of the Saracens, fignifie 
as Scylitzas informs us (88), an in frenchmen t. The Saracens bui 
a town, as we read in the fame author, in the place, where, t 
the advice of aGreek Monk,they had intrenched therafelves in t 
time of the emperor Michael furnamed the Stammerer. TJ 
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This ifiand, as lying between the 34th and 35th de-Climate, 
grees of north latitude, was, in antient times, greatly ce- f0i * c * 
lebrated for its fertility. It abounded in all forts of grain, 
its plains being covered with a deep rich foil, and plenti- 
fully watered by fmall rivers. The fruits it produced infi- 
nitely furpafTed, as Pliny obferved, all of the fame kind that 
were produced in other countries '.The wines of this ifiand are 
greatly commended both by the antient and modern writers. 
Tho' they are, generally fpeaking, pretty ftrong, yet Galen 
met with a fort in this place, which was temperate enough 
to be given in fevers k . The air was antiently deemed 
moft pure and wholefome, and is to this day, tho' great part 
of the country lies uncultivated ; a misfortune too common 
in fuch regions as groan under the Mohammedan yoke. 
From the fruitfulnefs of its foil and purity of its air it had 
the appellation of Macaris, or the fortunate ifiand. 

In former times there were reckoned in this ifiand an citieg< 
hundred cities, ninety before the Trojan war, and ten 
more after the Dorians fettled here ; and hence fprung the 
name of Hecatompoli$. Of thefe hundred cities forty 
only were remaining in the time of Ptolemy, for fo many 
he enumerates. Thofe of moft: note were, Gnofiius, an- 
tiently called Ceratus, where king Minos is faid to haveGnoffu*. 
fixed his refidence. This city was once the capital of the 
ifiand, and, according to Strabo ] , a wealthy and populous 
place, being thirty furlongs in compafs, and full of inhabitants. 
The faid writer places it twenty furlongs off the iEgean or Ar- 
chipelago, and ninety from the African fea. Some of our mo- 
dern travellers think it flood near the prefent town of Caftel 
Pediada ; while others pretend to difcover fome of its ruins 
at a fmall diftance from the village of Cynofa. From this 
city Ariadne, the daughter of Minos, fo much celebrated 
by the poets, had the name of GnofTis. The river Ceratus 
warned its walls ; whence it is by fome antient writers 
called by the fame name. Cydonia flood, according to 
Strabo m , Pliny B , and Diodorus Siculus °, on the coafV Op- Cydonia, $j» 
pofite to the Lacaedemonian territories in Peloponnefus, and Cydon * 
was the moft powerful and wealthy city of all Crete, fince 

in 
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town they called Chandax, that is, intrenchment, in procefs of 

whiH, K 6 name ° f Chandax was chan S ed int0 thatof Candia, 
which became common to the city and ifland. 
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} in the civil wars of that ifland, it withftood the united 

forces of Gnoflus and Gortyna, after they had reduced the 
greater part of the ifland. Cydonia was deemed the ftrong- 
eft place in the whole ifland. It had been often befieged, 
but never taken till the time of Metellus, to whom that 
glory was referved, Cydonia opening its gates to him after 
the defeat of Lafthenes and Panares p. This city was the 
moft antient in the whole ifland, raoft of the others have- 
ing been built and peopled by Cydonian colonies : and on 
this account it was commonly called by the Greeks, the 
Mother of cities. From Cydonia tne quince tree was firft 
partyn* brought into Italy, and thence the fruit called by the Latins, 
malum Cydonium, or the Cydonian apple. Gortyna or 
Gortyn, an inland city, being according to Strabo % near 
ninety furlongs diftant from the African fea. The origin of 
Gortyna is as obfcure as that of moft of the antient cities, 
fome telling us, .that it was founded by Gortyn the fon of 
Radamanthus, and others afcribing that glory to Taurus, 
who carried off Europa r . Be that as it will, Gortyna, in 
procefs of time, eclipfed all the other cities of Crete, efpe- 
cially after the ifland was reduced by the Romans, who 
made it their chief bufmefs to humble Gnoflus, and raife, 
as it were upon her .ruins, her rival Gortyna ». We may 
judge of the antient fplendor and greatneis of this city 
from its ruins, which are ftill to be feen about fix miles 
from mount Ida, at the entrance of the plain of MelFaria, 
which is properly the granary of the ifland. Among thefe 
-ruins Tournefort * obferved one of the gates, which is an 
arch finely turned, ftill remaining, with part of the wall join- 
ing to it, which he takes to be the wall that Ptolemy Philo- 
pater is faid by Strabo u to have built. Not far from the gate 
^Sh- are two pillars of granate eighteen foot long, and near their 
divers pedeftals ranged two by two, on the fame line, for fup- 
porting the columns of the frontifpiece of fome temple 
Among the many columns ftill remaining, there are fonn 
of granate, fluted fpirally., and wonderfully beautiful. Man; 
of them having been carried away by the Turks. Our au 
thor obferved at a village, not far diftant from thef 
ruins, two columns of an extraordinary beauty, wit 
a hurdle between them, ferving as a gate to a garder 
The inhabitants are unacquainted with the value < 
thefe remains of antiquity. Few ftatues are to be m< 

p Floras. 1. 3. c. 7. 9 Idem ibid. r Cedrenus Compew 
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with, the Venetians, who were long mafters of the ifland, 
having tranfported the beft part of them to Venice. The 
ftatue, which Hands on the fountain of Candia, and is 
deemed a mafter-piece, was found among thefe ruins ; but 
is at prefent without a head, the Turks having a fuperftitious 
abhorrence to the reprefentation of the heads of living 
creatures, except upon coins, of which no people are more 
fond. Gortyna was in antient times famous for the tem- 
ples of Apollo, Diana, and Jupiter Hecatombseus, fo called, 
if we believe Ptolemaeus Hepheftion as quoted by Photius w , 
becaufe Menelaus there facrificed to Jupiter an hundred oxen, 
when news was brought him of Helena's flight. At the 
further end of the ruins between the north and weft, near 
a brook, without all doubt the river Lethe, which, as Stra- 
bo informs us, warned the walls of Gortyna x , are to be 
feen fome curious ruins with a piece of painting half effaced, 
but quite of the Gothic tafte. Thefe ruins are the remains 
of fome antient church, which the modern Greeks would 
make us believe to have been built by Titus, to whom St. 
Paul wrote one of his epiftles, and who was the firft bifhop 
of Crete. Theophraftus y, Varro z , and Pliny a fpeak of a 
plain-tree near Gortyna which never (hed its old leaves till 
new ones fprouted forth. Thisfeemed fo ftrange to the antient 
Greeks, that they feigned the firft converfation between Ju- 
piter and Europa to have happened under this ever-greer* 
plane-tree ; and this fabulous adventure probably gave 
occafion to the inhabitants of Gortyna to reprefent on a me- 
dal Europa fitting melancholy and thoughtful on a plane-tree, 
and turning her back to an eagle hovering about her. On 
the reverfe is Europa, fitting on a bull, encompafs'd with a 
border of bay-leaves b . Pliny c tells us, that endeavours 
were ufed to multiply in the ifland this fpecies of plane-tree, 
but to noeffecl:, fince they {hed their leaves, when trans- 
planted, in winter like the common plane-trees. Lychus 
was in antient times a city of no fmall note, and originally a 
colony of the Lacedaemonians, as Polybius informs us d , ItLychu^ 
was an inland town, and is fuppofed to have ftood where 
we now find Paleo Caftro. Some place it near the prefent 
town of Auguftini, and others pretend to difcover fome of 
its rums near Girapietra. Hierapytna, called alfo Cyrrha, Hierapytn** 
Pytna, and Camyros, is fuppofed to be the fame place that 
Ptolemy calls Hiera Petra, or the facred rock. Strabo tells 

us, 
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us, that it ftood on a hill, which he calls Pytna, and fup- 
pofes to have been a part of mount Ida. The ruins of this 
city are ftill to be feen on the coaft over-againft the rocks 
called by the antients the Ifles of Afles c . Hierapytna was 
one of the ftrongeft places in the ifland, when Metellus un- 
dertook the conqueft of Crete, but is at prefent only a vil- 
EJeuthtt. lag e? known by the name of Girapietra. Eleuthera, called 
HeraciT" 3 ' a Saorus an( * Aorus, was an inland city, and in the Ro- 
&c ' man times a place well peopled and of great ftrength. Ri. 
thymna, Heraclea, Prcefos, Apteron, and Arcadia were in 
antient times cities of no fmall note* Rithymna, now Re- 
timo, is ftill a place well peopled, and had formerly a very 
convenient haven, which is now utterly neglected. Hera- 
clea ftood, according to Pliny f , oppofite to the ifland of .Via, 
or, as others will have it, Dia. It was the lea port of t 
Gnoffians, and is fuppofed to have ftood on the fame fpot 
where the town of Candia, which gave name to the whole 
ifland, was built in after ages. Prcefos was the capital of 
the Eteocrates, mentioned by Homer, and famous for a 
temple confecrated to Jupiter Dicfceus. In the civil wars of 
the ifland it was razed by the inhabitants of Hieropytna, 
Apteron was in Ptolemy's time a very considerable place, 
and ftood on a fteep rock, at the foot of which, between 
the town and the fea, lay that famous field, where the Sy- 
rens, being overcome by the Mufes in a trial of fkill in 
mufic, forfeited their wings. From this fable fome writers 
tell us s , that the city took its name, the word Apteron fig* 
nifying without wings. Eufebius fays it was fo called from 
one Apteras king of Crete, whom he fuppofes to have been 
the founder of it h . There are fome ruins of this antient 
city ftill to be feen, but nothing that deferves particular no- 
tice. Arcadia is mentioned by Ptolemy, Theophraftus, Se- 
neca, Pliny, Sec. they all tell us, that this town being once 
deftroyed, all the fprings in that neighbourhood dried up, 
and began again to run as foon as the city was rebuilt. Thefe 
were the moft confiderable cities of Crete in antient 
times. 

^fountains. The chief mountains of Crete are, Ida, fo much fpoke 
of by the poets, and by many degrees the higheft of the 
. whole ifland. From the top of this mountain both feas are 

clearlv difcern'd 3 in all other refpecls it is inferior to the 

1 . other 
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other hills of the country, being for the greateft part of the 
year covered with fnow, and fo barren, that it produces no- 
thing except the Tragacantha, a {hrub fo prickly, that the 
Greeks gave it the name of Goats Thorn. Theophraftus * 
and Pliny k fpeak of a fort of vine growing here naturally ; 
but our modern travellers have not been able to difcover 
any fuch thing. Theophraftus advances many things upon 
the report of others, and v Pliny frequently copies, or rather 
tranflates, what he finds in Theophraftus, without troubling 
himfelf with any further enquiries. It was called Ida from 
the fine profpeci it affords, the word Idein fignifying in the 
Greek tongue to fee Nay, Suidas tells us, that all places, 
whence a great extent of country could be feen, were called 
Idae. Jupiter is faid to have been fecretly nurfed here, and 
thence called Idaeus. Some of the antients tell us, that the 
forefts on this mountain being burnt by lightning, about fe~ 
venty-three years after the deluge of Deucalion, the art of 
melting iron was firft difcovered on that occafion by the 
Da&yli m . Ida is now known by the name of Pfiloriti. 
Dicle, now called Sethia, and alfo Lafthi, is next in heighth 
to mount Ida, and covered great part of the year with fnow, 
whence it is called by Strabo, Pliny, and Ptolemy, the 
white mountain. However, cyprefs trees, as the fame 
writers afTure us, grew there antiently amidft the fnow, and 
throve as well as in the vallies. This mountain was called 
Di£te from Diclynna, a nymph of Crete, who is fuppofed 
to have firft found out hunting-nets, and to have had the 
name of Di&ynna from thence, having been called before 
Britomartis. Leuci, a long chain of mountains, fo called 
from their wbitenefs, being like the others covered great 
part of the year with fnow. They are now known by the 
names of Madura and Spacia. 

Rivers of note in this ifland are but very few ; the River-; 
Nilopotamus, the Scafinus', and the Epicidnus are fpoke of 
by the antients, but none of them are at prefent navigable. 
This defeft is fufficiently fupplied by a great many creeks and 
bays, and fome capacious and fafe harbours. Near mount 
Ida the prefent inhabitants pretend to {hew fome remains of 
the antient labyrinth made by Daedalus ; but Eelionics takes The kby- 
this labyrinth to be nothing hut an antient quarry, out of rinth ' 
which were dug the ftones that ferved to build the towns of 

Gortyna 
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Gortyna and Gnoflus. And indeed Pliny tells us, that in 
his time no footfteps of the antient labyrinth were to be feen 
in the ifland. 

^habitants. The firft inhabitants of Crete, according to Diodorus 
Siculus, were the Idaei Da£tyli who inhabited mount Ida : 
they were, as fome authors write, a hundred in number; 
according to others only ten, being called Dactyli, as they 
id *D a r ^ u PP°^ e ' ^ rom tne ten fingers, to which they were equal in 
361 * y ''number. The Idaei Da&yli were, if we believe, Ephorus 
as quoted by Diodorus, originally from mount Ida in Phry- 
gia, and patted from thence over into Europe with King 
Minos. They {etthd firft in Samothrace, where they 
taught the inhabitants facred and religious rites, inftituted 
facrifices, and introduced a fet form of religious worfhip, 
Orpheus who was naturally inclined to mufic and poetry, 
is thought to have been their difciple, and the firft who 
carried facred rites and ceremonies over into Greece. The 
Dactyli are likewife faid to have firft found out the ufe of 
fire, and to have difcovered the nature of iron and brafs to 
the inhabitants of the country adjoining to mount Berecyn- 
thus, and to have taught them the way of working them, 
For this and many other ufeful difcoveries they were after 
their death worfhipped as gods. One of them, they fay, 
Hercules, who inftituted the Olympic games, which were 
was called by pofterity thought to nave been appointed by 
Hercules the fon of Alcmena. 
0uretes. Next to the Idaei Daclyli were the nine Curetes, fome 
of them fuppofed to have fprung from the earth, and others 
to be defcended from the Idaei Da&yli : Thefe dwelt on the 
mountains, under the fhade of thick trees, and in caves 
and other places, which naturally afforded them a fhelter 
and covering, the building of houfes not being then found 
out. They were very ingenious, and invented many things 
that proved very ufeful to mankind : they firft taught how 
to manage flocks, to gather honey, to tame horfes, to hunt, 
to caft darts, &c. They brought men into focieties and 
communities, and {hewed them by their example the happj* 
nefs of a peaceable and orderly life. They are likewife 
faid to have invented fwords and helmets, and dancing «j 
armour, and by the noife they made to have prevented 
Saturn from hearing the cries of Jupiter when he was an 
infant, and by that means to have faved him from being ^ 
ftroy'd by his father. 

Tfl* 
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The Titans were contemporary with the Curetes, andTheTitawi 
dwelt, in the country where the city of Gnoffus w T as built 
many ages after. The Titans were in number fix men 
and five women, the off-fpring, 2s fome fay, of Uranus 
and Terra ; according to others, of one of the Curetes and 
Titaea, being called Titans after the name of their mother. 1 
The fons were Cronus or Saturn, Hyperion, Cceus, 
lapetus, Crius, and Oceanus > the daughters Rhea, Themis* 
Mnemofyne, Phcebe, and Thetis. Each of thefe invented 
fomething of great ufe to mankind^ and were on that ac- 
count placed among the gods. Saturn the elded obtained 
the kingdom of Crete, and brought his fubjecls from a wild 
and barbarous to a more polite courfe of life, perfuading 
them to live according to the flricleft rules of honeily, 
which gave occafion to the many fables of the poets Con- 
cerning the golden age. Hyperion" was the firft who found 
out the motions of the fun and moon and other ftars, mea- 
furing by them the feafons of the year ; and hence he was 
called the father of the planets. Latona was the daughter 
of Cccus and Phoebe, and Prometheus, io famous among 
the poets, the fon of lapetus : he is faid to have found out 
the way of linking lire out of flint, which gave occafion 
to the poets to feign that he Hole fire from the gods, and 
bellowed it upon men. Mnemofyne invented many- 
things conducing to the help of man's memory, • 
whence (he had her name, Mnemofyne fignifying in Greek 
memory. Themis taught the art of divination, infolded 
men in holy rites, and prefcrihed laws for the worfhip of 
the gods, and for the prefervation of peace and good go- 
vernment amongft men. Vcfta, Ceres, Juno, Jupiter, 
Nept une, and Pluto are fuppofed to have been the children 
of Saturn and Rhea. Vefta invented the building of houfes, 
Ceres the ufe of corn, Neptune the art of navigation, and 
Pluto funeral folemnities. Hence the latter was Ailed king 
of the infernal fhades, and the former prince of the fea a . & 
The Curetes, mentioned here by Diodorus, were, 
according to Herodotus 0 and Strabo K originally Phoeni- 
cians, and accompanied Cadmus out of Phoenicia, fome of. 
them fettling in Phrygia, where they were called Cory- 
bantes, fome in Crete, where they were known by the 
name of Tdxi Da&yii, fome in Rhodes, where they bore 
the name of Teichines, &c. Clemens Alexandrinus calls 

the 
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the Idsei Da&yli barbarians, that is ftrangers, and tells us, 
that they were the firft who brought letters into Greece, 
Phrygia, and Crete; and adds, that by their affiftance 
king Minos built a fleet, and gained the fovereignty of the 
fca^. According to thefe authors the Curetes and Idsei 
Dacryli were one and the fame people, and did not fettle in 
Crete till the time of Minos. Bochart brings the Curetes 
from Palcftine, induced thereunto by the likenefs there is 
between their name and that of the Crethim or Cerethites, 
a people among the Philiftines r . The Philiftines indeed 
conquered Sidon, and it is not unlikely, that fome of them, 
mixed with the Phoenicians, attended Cadmus into Crete 
Pclafgians and Greece. But long before they fettled in Crete, a 
and Dorians. co lony of Pelafgians had peopled the eaftern coaft of the 
ifland. After the Pelafgians, Teutamus, the grandfather 
of Minos, carried thither a colony of Dorians from Laco- 
nia and the territory of Olympia in Peloponnefus. Thefe 
feveral colonies fpoke different languages, and lived quietly 
in caves and huts on the fpontaneous producl: of the earth, 
till the invention of tools in the reign of Afterius the fon 
of Teutamus. They were at laft reduced into one king- 
dom, and became one people in the reign of Minos, who 
was their firft lawgiver, built many towns, and introduced 
^ttr n MincsP^ 0W ' n S anc * (owing. According to this account, which 
Europa, is vouched by Strabo, Lucian, and Dionyfius of Halicarnaf- 
Khadarr.an- fus, the two firft kings of Crete, who reigned after the 
thus, fcc. comm g 0 f t } ie Curetes, were Afterius and Minos : Eu- 
ropa was wife to Afterius and mother of Mines, and the 
Idaei Dactyli came with her and her brother Alymnus into 
Crete, where they dwelt in the Idaean cave, and there 
educated Jupiter 5 fo that Afterius, Europa, and Minos 
inuft be the Saturn, Rhea, and Jupiter of the Cretans. 
Minos is ufually called the fon of Jupiter ; but the Phoeni- 
cians, as Sir lfaac Newton obferves % upon their firft 
coming into Greece, gave the name of Jaopater or Jupiter 
to ail kings 5 and thus both Mines and his father Afterius 
were Jupiters, that is, kings. Minos, according to Eche- 
menes as quoted by Athenseus % was the Jupiter who be- 
came fo famous among the Greeks for juftice and equity, 
hting die greateft king of Greece in tiiofe days, and the 
only legislator. Plutarch tells us that the inhabitants of 

Naxus 
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Naxus pretended, that there were two Minofes and twd 
Ariadnes, and that the firft Ariadne married Bacchus, and 
the laft was carried away by Thefeus. But Homer, Kefiod, 
Thucydides, Plerodotus, and Strabo knew but of one 
Minos, whom Homer calls the fon of Jupiter and Europa, 
the brother of Rhadamanthus and Sarpedon, the father of 
Deucalion the Argonaut, and grandfather of Idomeneus, 
who went to the fiege of Troy. Flerodotus w makes Minos 
and Rhadamanthus the fons of Europa, and contemporary 
with JEgeus. Apollodorus x and Hyginus y tell us, that 
Minos, the father of Androgeus, Ariadne, and Fksedra, 
was the fon of Jupiter and Europa, and brother to PJnada- 
manthus and Sarpedon. 

In the reign of Minos, Rhadamanthus the king's bro- 
ther carried feveral colonies into the neighbouring iflands, 
which he bellowed upon the commanders of his army : 
The ifiand of Lemnos he gave to one Thoas or Thei-s, 
who, as he was a difciple of the Idasi Daclyli, and confe- 
quently a worker in metals, is fuppofed, by Apollodorus, 
Suidas, and Apollonius Rhcdius, to be the Vulcan of the 
Greeks. The ifhnds of Carpathus, Syme, and moft cf 
the Cyclades were peopled by colonies from Crete, Rhada- 
manthus having rewarded the fervices of his cfFxcrs, as 
Diodorus informs us % by veiling them with the fovereignty 
of the neighbouring iilands, which gave rife to innumerable 1 
petty kingdoms. The Cretans did not only people the 
neighbouring iilands, but fent colonies into Greece, Italy* 
Sicily, Troas, Sic. The cities of Delphos in Fhocis, 
Miletus in Ionia, and many in lapygia having been found- 
ed by them. The Trojans, if we believe the mod antient 
writers, were originally Cretans ; as were alfo the MeiTapii 
in Italy, and the inhabitants of fome of the iflands of 
Arabia, &c. 

As to the government of the Cretans, it is agreed on c 
all hands that it was at firft monarchical ; but. there is a 
great, difagreement among authors about the beginning of 
the Cretan kingdom. Diodorus Siculus fuppofes Tedlamus 
to have been the firft who reigned in that ifiand. But Eu- 
| febius {peaks of one Cretes,who gave his name to the iiLmd, 
and reigned, according to him, four hundred years before 
I ectamus. From Cretes to Cydon he reckons three hundred 

years, 
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years, from Cydon to Apteras fixty-three, and from Apte- 
ras to Lapithas forty. This opinion, which is alfo followed 
by Clemens Alexandrinus and moft of the antient chronolo- 
gers, is agreeable to what we read in Paufanias,who mentions 
feveral kings reigning before Teclamus, and among the reft 
Cretes, Vulcan, and Rhadamanthus. La&antius and Berofus 
add to thefe Milinus and Melifleus, whom they fuppofe to 
have reigned before the arrival of the Pelafgians or Dorians. 
Before we give an account of the reigns of thefe kings, we 
fhall fubjoin a lift of them as we find it tranfmitted to us by 
Eufebius, Ladtantius, and Berofus. 

Kings of Crete. 



1. Cres or Cretes. 

2. Talus. 

3. Vulcanus. 

4. Rhadamanthus, 

5. Milinus. 

6. Meliffeus. 

7. Cydon. 

8. Apteras. 

9. Lapithas. 



10. Aflerius* 

11. Minos. 

12. Lycaftus, 

13. Minos II. 

14. Deucalion. 

15. Creteus. 

16. Idomeneus. 

17. Meriones. 

18. Etearchus. (K). 



(K) As we have followed chiefly Eufebius and La&antius in 
this feries, we fhall infert here a fuccinft account of the Cretan 
kings, according to the order we find them placed in by other 
writers. The firfl who reigned in Crete, according to Diodorus 
Siculus, was Jupiter, the firft of that name. He married one 
Idea, who imparted her name to the whole ifland, and had by 
her a fon named Cres, who was one of the Curetes, and fucceeded 
his father in 'the kingdom^). The Curetes were, accordingto 
Euripides (90), all (ons of this Jupiter, whence they are ftiled by 
him Diogenitores, or the children of Jupiter. Cres, who reigned 
after his father Jupiter, was according to Eufebius contemporary 
with Abraham and his fon Ifaac (91): From him, if we believe 
Ifidorus (92), the ifland was called Crete. Cres was fucceeded 
by Amnion, who had married his daughter Crete. Ammon fin 
reigned in Lybia, where he married Rhea, the daughter oi 
Ccelus and filter of Saturn. Rhea, falling out with her hufband 

abandoned 
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It were in vain to expecl: an exact chronology of this 
Jcingdpm, confidering the uncertainty of its beginning ; and 
of thefe kings there is fcarce any thing upon record worth 
mentioning. 

abandoned him, and married her brother Saturn, who, with the 
other Titans his brothers, made war upon Ammon, but were by 
him overthrown in battle. Afterwards Ammon leaving Libya, 
where he was greatly ftraitened for want of corn, paffed over 
into Crete, and there married the daughter of Cres, and in 
right of his wife, after the death of his father-in-law, took 
pofleflion of the ifland, changing the name of Idea into that of 
Crete, which was the name of his wife. The Titans pnrfued 
him into Crete, and there, tho 1 formerly conquered, renewed 
the war. But in the mean time Bacchus, returning victorious 
from India, joined Ammon, and with the affiilance of fome 
Egyptian forces utterly defeated and entirely aboliflied the race 
of the Titans (93). Melifleus, according to Hyginus, fucceeded 
Ammon. Jupiter, furnamed the great, was born in his reign, 
and brought up by his two daughters Amalthea and MeliiTe, 
who nourifhedhim with goats milk and honey. Upon the death 
of Ammon and Bacchus, Jupiter made himfelf mailer of the 
ifland of Crete, and by degrees extended his dominions to the 
confines of the world. Cydon reigned many years after ; the 
names of the intermediate kings, who according to Diodorus 
were many, have not reached us. Cydon, as Athenaeus informs 
us, had a daughter, by name Eulimene, famous for her beauty, 
and courted by all the chief men of the ifland ; but her father 
was commanded by the oracle to facrifice her to the manes of the 
deceafed heroes of the ifland, which he did accordingly. 
Paufanias (94) and Stephanus make mention of another king 
bearing this name, who was the fon of Mercury and Acacallis, 
who reigned many years after. Cydon was fucceeded by Ap- 
terus or Apteras, to whom Eulimene had been betrothed. Eufe- 
bius fays, that he began his reign in the eighth year of Mofes, 
and fixty years after Cydon had begun his. Lapes, called by 
Eufebius Lapithas, began to reign, according to that writer, 
about the ninth year of Jofhua. He was fucceeded, as Dio- 
dorus tells us, by Teutamus the fon of Dorus, who arriving in 
Crete with a colony of iEolians and Pelafgians kttkd there, and 
was for his eminent qualities raifed to the throne (95). Afterius, 
the fon of Lapes, came to the throne, vacant by the death of his 
father. He married Europa the daughter of Agenor, whom 
Jupiter had carried over from Sarepta, a city of Phcenice, into 
Crete. Afterius, having no children by her, adopted the three 
G g 3 fons 
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•^e Gres was, according to Eufebius a , the fir ft who reigned 
.mgs « n Q rete> j s a |f 0 mentioned by Clemens b , Cedrenus c ? 
and Euftathius d . The latter fuppofes him to be the fon of 
Jupiter ; wherein he is contradi&ed by all the antient as well 
Vui- as modern writers. Talus and Vulcan are only mentioned 

by 

a Eufeb. Chron. b Clem. Stromat. 1. i. e Cedre, 

nusp. 63. 4 Euflath. in Dionyf. 

fons of Jupiter, viz. Minos, Radamanthus, and Sarpedon. Minos 
fucceeded him in the kingdom, and had by his vvite Iphone, the 
daughter of Ly&ius, a fon called Lycaftes, who, upon the death 
of his father, was raited to the throne. Lycaftes built the city 
of Lycaftos, and dying left the kingdom to Minos, the fecond of 
that name, whom he had by Ida, the daughter of Corybas. 
Minos, being afiamed to the throne, equipped a mighty fleet, and 
made himfeif mailer of the* Cycladcs, which he bellowed upon 
his brothers, afrer having driven out the Carians, who then held 
moil: of thofe ifiands. This is the Minos, according to Diodorus 
and Thscydides, who made war upon the Athenians, for having 
put to death his fon Androgens , 96). Minos had by his wife Pafi- 
phac four fons, Deucalion, Catreus, Androgeus, and Glaucus. 
Deucalion fucceeded his father, and was fucceeded by his brother 
Catreus, whom Eufebius names Creteus. Deucalion lived fome 
time in Attica, and is fuppofed to have died there \ for Paufanias 
(67) tells us, that his tomb was frill to be feen in his time at Athens, 
near the temple of Jupiter Olympius. Catreus was killed thro' 
mifrr.kc by his own fon Althemenes, who, thereupon laying violent 
. hands on himfeif, left the kingdom to Idomeneus the fon of Deu- 
calion, and Meriones the fon of Molus. Molus was, according 
to Apollodorus, the fon of Deucalion, according to Diodorus, 
the fon of Minos and brother of Deucalion. Idomeneus and 
Meriones affifted the Greeks in the Trojan war with a fquadron of 
four fcore il'iips. The former is mentioned by Homer, and com- 
mended as very expert, at the bow (98). They were both after, 
their death worlhipped by the Cretans as heroes or demi-gods. 
-Virgil fays (99), that Idomeneus was driven out of his kingdom 
after his return from Troy, but does not tell us by whom or on 
what account. Such is tiie fucceiTion of the Cretan kings accord- 
ing to Apollodorus and Diodorus Siculus ; but die accounts, 
which they give us of theft- princes, are fo interwoven with fables. 
t ] -at it is almoft beneath the dignity of hiftory to take notice of 
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by Paufanias as reigning in Crete. This cannot be the 
VuL-an whom our writers fuppofe to have reigned in Sicily 
or the ifland of Lemnos, and whofe fkill in difcovering 
mines and preparing metals gave rife to the fable of the poets. 
Radamanthus, mentioned by Strabo « as the nrft legiflator ofRadaman- 
the Cretans, is fuppofed by Apollodorus to have fucceeded thuSt 
Vulcan, and to have been famous for his juftice. Ariflotle 
likewife fpeaks of him as the firft who made laws for the 
Cretans f . Milinus, according to Berofus, reigned in Crete, Milinvs. 
and obtained the fovereignty of the fea, but was at laft killed 
by the Lybian Hercules. Melifieus, if we believe Lactan- 
tius, was the firft who introduced into the ifland of Crete 61 ' cu 
the worfhip of the gods and religious ceremonies. The fame 
author adds, that his daughters Amalthea and Melifla nourifhed 
Jupiter, when he was an infant, with goats milk, which 
gave rife to the poetical fables on this fubjecl:. His daughter 
MelifTa he appointed prieftefs of Cyhele the great mother of 
the gods ; and as (lie was the firft who was employed in this 
miniftry, all the priefteftes of that goddefs were afterwards 
called Meliffe. This Jupiter, as Li&antius obfervcs, was 
different from the famous Jupiter of the Greeks and Latins, 
tho' moft authors confound them. Cydon fucceeded his Cy(Jon; 
father MelifTeus, and reigned, as we read in the chronology 
of Eufebius s, about the time of Cecropsl. king of Athens. 
Apteras fucceeded Cydon, and is faid by the fame Eufebius Aptevas. 
to have built a town. Lapithas, according to fome writers Lapithas. 
furnamed Taurus and Jupiter, carried away Europa, the 
daughter of Agenor king ©f Sidon, which gave rife to the 
fable of Jupiter's transforming himfelf into a bull h , Euftar 
thius and Cedrenus * tell us, that Lapithas built the city of 
Gortyna, that he took the city of Tyre, and after, having 
performed great feats both at home and abroad, died in Crete, 
where his monument was to be feen even in the time of 
Eufebius. Solinus, Theophilus Antiochenus J , and St. 
Jerom m fpeak of Jupiter's fepulchre in Crete, which was 
in all likelihood the fepulchre of Lapithas furnamed Jupiter 
and Taurus, as we have obferved above. Afterius, accord- Menus, 
ing to Apollodorus n and Eufebius °, was brother to Lapi- 
G g 4 thas, 
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thas, fucceeded him in the kingdom, and married his widow 
Europa. Afterius is alfo mentioned by Manetho, who 
makes him contemporary with Pandion king of Athens. 
Lipithas had by Europa three fons, Minos, Rhadamanthus, 
and Sarpedon. As Afterius died without iflue male, the 
three fons of Lapithas raifed great difturbances in the king- 
dom, each of them afpiring to the crown and forming parties 
jjMTmps, againft one another. At laft Minos prevailed and banimed 
his brothers. Rhadamanthus fled firft into Lycia, and thence 
into Bceptia, where he married Alcmena the mother of 
Hercules', and fettled at Haliartus p. Strabo and Paufanias 
diftinguifn two Rhadamanthufes, and likewife two Minofes. 
The famous Radamanthus, who was, according to the poets, 
judge of the infernal regions, was brother to Minos II. 
jButtbeaccounts,which the antients give us of thefe princes, 
are fo perplexed and interwoven with fables, that it is im- 
poffible to come at the truth. Sarpedon, being defeated by 
his brother Minos, and driven out of the ifland with all 
thofe who fided with him, fettled in Mylias ; for that was 
the antient name of the country, which was afterwards 
called Lycia. He was there raifed to the throne, and kindly 
entertained Lvcus the fon of Pandion, when he was obliged 
by his brother /Egeus to quit Athens. From Lycus the in- 
habitants of the' country, called before his arrival Solymi, 
had the name of Lycians q , Minos had one fon, by name 
2van<3er. g vaRC ]er, wno f UC ceeded him in the kingdom, and married 
Deidamia the daughter of Bellerophon, by whom fne had a 
a rP e 0fl » £ on namer j Sarpedon. Evanuer was fucceeded by his fon, 
who went to afnft the Trojans, and diftinguilhed himfelf in 
that war, but was killed at laft by Patroclus. Moll authors 
confound this Sarpedon king of Crete with the king of Lycia 
bearing the fame name r . Sarpedon was fucceded by Lycaftes, 
the natural fon of Minos by Lone. Lycaftes had by his 
wife Ida Minos II. the greater! king who had reigned in 
Crete, and much fpoke of by the ancients, efpecially the 
poets. Diodorus, as we have hinted above, differs in his 
account of the Cretan kings from Paufanias, Pliny, Eufe- 
Ksus, Clemens Alexandrinus and m oft of the antient as well 
as modern biuorians and chrcnoiogers. According to him, 
Teckmus, the fon of Dorus and grand fon of Deucalion, 
arriving in Crete with the iEoiians and Pelafgians, reigned 

there 
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there as king, and marrying the daughter of Cretheus had 
by her Afterius, in whofe reign Jupiter carried away Eu- 
ropa, and had by her three fons, Minos, Rhadamanthus, 
and Sarpedon. Afterius afterwards married Europa, but 
having no children by her, adopted the fons of Jupiter, and 
left the kingdom to them. ' Radamanthus gave laws to the 
Cretans, and Minos took upon him the government of the 
kingdom, married Itone the daughter of Lyctius, and had 
by her Lycaftes, who coming to the crown married Ida the 
daughter of Corybantus, by whom he had a fon called alfo 
Minos. This Minos was the firft of the Grecians whoMinos. 
equipped a fleet, and gained the dominion of the fea. He 
married Pafiphae the daughter of Sol and Cretes, and had by 
her Deucalion, Aftraea, Androgeus, Ariadne, and feveral 
other children. Androgeus, in the reign of iEgeus king of 
Athens, went to that city to fee the Panathenean folemni- 
ties, and on that occafion contracted fuch an intimacy with 
Pallas the king's brother and his fifty fons, as raifed no fmall 
jealoufy in iEgeus, who began to fear, left Pallas, with the 
aftiftance of the Cretan king, fhould deprive him of the 
crown, and place it on his own head. He therefore caufed 
Androgeus to be privately murdered, which Minos no fooner 
heard, than he proclaimed war againft the Athenians. But 
finding all the attempts to revenge the death of his fon prove 
unfuccefsful, he had recourfe to the gods, committing the 
revenge of fuch an unjuft and treacherous murder to them. 
Hereupon the Athenians were grievoufly afflicted with a 
peftilence, famine, and feveral other plagues, and told by 
the oracle of Delphos, that they muft not expect any relief 
till they were reconciled to Minos. The Cretan king,refolved 
to make them pay dear for their deliverance, impofed upon 
them a yearly tribute of feven boys and as many girls, whom 
he condemned to be devoured by the Minotaur, during the 
fpace of feven,or according to others of nine, years. Minos had 
already for three years fucceflively exacted this bloody tri- 
bute, when Thefeus, after having performed many glorious 
exploits, willingly offered himfelf to be one of the un- 
happy victims; and accordingly, failing with the reft to 
Crete, there killed the Minotaur, and delivered his 
country from the bloody Cretan tribute, as we have re- 
lated at length elfewhere s . The Minotaur is feigned by The MIn ®~ 
the poets to have been half man half bull, and begot by a Uur ' 

bull 
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bull upon Pafiphae the wife of Minos, by the contrivance 
of Daedalus. But, Servius 4 tells us, that Pafiphae falling 
in love with one Taurus, fecretary to Minos, and pri- 
vately carrying on with him a criminal converfation in the 
Itoufe of Daedalus, was brought to bed of two twin-bro- 
thers, one of which refembled Minos and the other Tau- 
rus, and that this gave birth to the fable of the Minotaur, 
But of this fabulous monfter, fo famous among the poets 
and fome credulous hiftorians, we have fpoke already, in 
the hiftory of the antient kingdom of the Athens, to which 
we refer the reader *. Minos highly incenfed againftDs- 
dalus, for being amftant to his queen Pafiphae in her un- 
lawful amours, and hearing that he was fled into Sicily, 
and there entertained by Cocalus king of the Siculi, pro- 
claimed war againft that ifland, rigged out a mighty fleet, 
and fetting fail arrived on the coafts of Agrigentum. The 
place where he landed his men was from him called Mi- 
noa, which name it retained to the time of Diodorus the 
hiftorian Minos, on his arrival, fent mefiengers to 
Cocalus, entreating him to deliver up Daedalus to juftice, 
rather than to draw a war upon himfelf and his country, 
Hereupon, Minos and Cocalus came to an interview, 
wherein Cocalus having promifed to do all Minos required 
of him, the latter trufting to the fair promifes of that 
treacherous prince, was prevailed upon to go to his houfe 
without guards, where he was privately ftifled in a bath, 
Cocalus delivered the body of the king to the Cretans, who 
fiad attended him in that expedition, giving out, that his 
death had been occafioned by his flipping accidentally into 
the hot and fcalding baths. His foldiers buried him with 
great pomp, and erected a magnificent monument to his 
memory, building near it a temple in honour of Venus, 
which was much reforted to for many ages. In after- 
times, when Agrigentum was built, the bones of Minos 
were uifcovered, and fent by Thero into Crete. The Cre- 
tans, who had followed Minos into Sicily, upon his death 
fettled in that ifland, and built the city of Minoa, fo cal- 
led from Minos. In procefs of time, they poffeffed them- 
felves of fome places in the heart of the country, aI ™ 
built the city of Engyum. From Engyurn they made 
frequent inroads into the neighbouring countries, and be- 
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ing reinforced with a new colony of Cretans, who were 
driven upon the coafts of Sicily, as they were returning 
home, under the conduct of Merion, after the deftrucli- 
on of Troy, they fubdued many of the bordering ftates, 
and formed themfelves into a republic, which was the mod: 
confiderable in that part of the ifland *. 

Some writers, as we have obferved above, acknowledged , 
but one Minos ; but others maintain, that there were 
two, and add, that they were both no lefs famous for 
the wife laws they publiilied, than for the conquefts they 
made. Be that as it will, the Minos we are here fpeak- 
ing of, was the father of Deucalion the Argonaut, the 
grandfather of Idomenes, and contemporary with JEgeus 
king of Athens ; and this Minos was, according to Pla- 
to y and Arittotle 2 , the author of the laws which are fo 
highly commended by them, and which will not be im- 
proper to give fome account of in this place. The main The laws <sf 
fcope which Minos aimed at in the forming of his laws Minos, 
was, as Strabo informs us *, to procure happinefs for his 
fubjecls, by rendering them virtuous. To attain this end, 
he firft baniflied idlenefs and luxury, the fource, as he 
calls them, of all vice, from his dominions. He found 
means to keep all his fubjecls employed either at home or 
abroad, not fufFering any, however diftinguifhed above 
the reft, to lead an idle and indolent life ; but obliging 
them either to ferve in the army, or apply themfelves to 
agriculture, which he brought into great reputation. In 
order to eftablifli a kind of equality among his fubjecls, he 
decreed, that in each city the children ihould be brought 
up together, and early taught the fame maxims, exercifes, 
and arts. They were accuftomed from their tender years 
to bear hunger and thirft, to fuffer heat and cold, to walk 
over fteep and rugged places, to fkirmifh with each other 
in fmall parties, and to exercife themfelves in a kind of 
dance with their armour, which was afterwards called the 
ryrric b . As Crete was a mountainous and uneven coun- 
try, the youth were not taught here, as elfewhere, to ride 
or wear heavy armour, but to ufe their bow dexteroufly ; 
and in this they far excelled all other nations in the world. 
One • of Minos's initiations, which Ariftotle greatly ad- 
mires, 
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mires, was, that all his fubje£ta mould ufe the fame diet 
and frequently take their repafts together, without any dif- 
tin&ion between the poor and the rich. This, as Ari- 
ftotle obferves % introduced a kind of equality among all 
ranks of people, accuftomed them to a frugal and fober 
life, and cemented friendfhip and unity between them, by 
the ufual gaiety and mirth of the table. The public de- 
frayed the charges of thefe meals, one part of the reve- 
nues of the flate being applied to the ufes of religion, and 
the falaries of the magiftrates, and the reft allotted for the 
public meals. After their repaft, the old men difcourfed 
of the actions and virtues of their anceftors, and of fuch 
as had diftinguifhed themfelves, either by their valour in 
war, or their wifdom in peace ; and the youth, who were 
prefent at thefe entertainments, were exhorted to propofe 
thefe great perfons to themfelves, as their models for the 
forming of their manners and the regulation of their con- 
«hi£r. Another of Minos's, inftitutions, which Plato ad- 
mires the mod d , was, to infpire early into the youth, a 
Iiigh refpecT: for the maxims, cuftoms, and laws of their 
own country, not fuffering them to difpute or call in quef- 
tion the wifdom of their conftitution, but commanding 
them to look upon their laws as dictated by the gods 
themfelves. He had the fame regard to the magiftrates and 
aged perfons, whom he enjoined every one to honour in a 
peculiar manner ; and that nothing might leflen the re- 
ipe£fc due to their age, he ordained, that if any defects were 
-obferved in them, they mould never be mentioned in the 
prefence of the youth. A cuftom eftabliihed by Minos 
in Crete, and, in after-ages, adopted by the Romans, 
gives us reafon to believe, that even the flaves were bet- 
ter treated in Crete than any where elfe for in the feafls 
of Mercury the mafters waited on their flaves at table, and 
performed about them the fame offices, which they re- 
ceived from them the reft of the year. This was to put 
men in mind of the primitive world, in which all men were 
equal, and to fignify to the mafters ? that their fervants were 
of the fame condition with themfelves e . The laws of 
Minos were antiently in fo great repute, that Lycurgus 
paffed a confiderable time in Crete, employing himfclr in 
the ftudy of the Cretan conftitution, and forming his laws 

upon 
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upon the model of thofe that then obtained in that ifland. 
Plato tells us, that Crete, under the government of fa 
wife a prince, became the abode of virtue, probity, and 
juftice, that the laws which he eftablifhed were] fo well 
founded on juftice and equity, that they fubfifted in their 
full vigour even in his time, that is, above nine hundred 
years after they had been flrft publimed. It is true, the 
Cretans degenerated by degrees from their antient probity, 
and at length, by an intire change of manners, became the 
mo ft vicious nation that was known either to the Greeks 
or Latins. Polybius writes f , that the Cretans in his time 
were avaricious and felf-interefted to fuch a degree, as to 
think no lucre fordid. Suidas and Callimachus s give 
them the character of lyars and impoftors ; and St. Paul 
quotes againft them, as truth, the teftimony of one of their 
own poets, perhaps Epimenides, who paints them in very 
difgraceful colours. The impurity of their amours are but 
too well known, from the accounts given us of them by 
Strabo h , Servius *, and Athenaeus k . But this change of 
manners, in whatever time it happened, does not afFecfc 
the probity of the antient Cretans, nor leffen the glory of 
their legiflator. We cannot help adding here, that wbera 
we reflect on the juftice, equity, and humanity, df king 
Minos, and. the high commendations which the moft emi- 
nent and judicious writers among the antients have be- 
ftowed upon him, we are inclined to believe thofe authors 
miftaken, who afcribe to him the impofing of that cruel 
tribute on the Athenians. Plato, Apollodorus, Strabo, 
Plutarch, Diodorus Siculus, &c. are indeed, of that opini- 
on ; but a learned modern proves with a great deal of 
erudition, that they were miftaken, and confounded the 
legiflator we are fpeaking of with another Minos, who, to 
avenge the death of his Ibn, made war upon the Atheni- 
ans, and impofed that bloody tribute, to which Thefeus put 
an end, by killing Taurus the king's general, and entirely 
defeating the troops under his command *. 

Minos was fucceeded by his eldeft fon Deucalion, who 9 
renewing the antient alliance between the Cretans and 
Athenians, gave his fitter Ph^dra in marriage to Thefeus, 
by whom he had Acamentes and Bemophon. Phzedra is 

faid 
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faid to have fallen paflionately in love with her fon-in-law 

Hippolytus, and becaufe he would not comply with her 

unlawful demands, to have accufed him to her hufband, 

as if he had attempted to ravifh her. Hereupon Thefeus, 

fulpe&ing the truth of what flie faid, fummoned Hippolytus 

to anfwer the accufatiOn. But Phaedra, fearing me fhould 

be difcovered upon the trial of the caufe, laid violent hands 

on herfelf m . Deucalion was, according to Hyginus, one 

of the Argonauts. Plutarch tells us out of Clidemus, that 

he was killed by Thefeus at Gnoflus in Crete n . After Deu- \ 

calion reigned Creteus, or, as Diodorus and Paulanias call f 

Creteus. fan^ Catreus. He was brother to Deucalion, and fon of [ 

Minos by Pafiphae, or, as others will have it, by Merope. r 

Being told by the oracle, that he fhould be killed by his foil \ 

Althemenes, he bammed him his dominions. But, after \ 

fome years, hearing that he had fettled in the ifland of j 

Rhodes, and being defirous to fee him before he died, put 

to fea, and arriving with a few fhips in the night, was 

taken by the inhabitants for a pirate, and, in the fcuffle, 

accidentally killed by his own fon 0 . Upon the death of 

Creteus, the kingdom fell to Idomeneus the fon of Deuca- 
Jdomeneus. ^ ^ Cleopatrat Re affifted the Greekg ^ ±Q fiege rf 

Troy with fourfcore {hips, and diftinguimed himfelf there, | 
if we may believe the poets, in feveral fingle combats, [; 
After the deftru&ion of that city, his mips being in great 
danger by a violent ftorm, he vowed to facriflce, if he got 
fafe home, the firft perfon he met. It happened, that his 
eldeft fon came firft out to meet him, whom he, purfuantto 
his vow, either did, or attempted to, facrifice. Hereupon, 
his fubjecls refufing to receive him, he failed into Italy, and 
built there the city of Petilia near Salentinum, a cape of 
Calabria? (L). The famous hiftorian Di&ys, furnamed 

Cretenfts, 
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(L) Joannes Tzeze2es relates this in a quite different manner; 
for he tells us, that Idomeneus, on his departure from Troy, a?' 
pointed one Leucos to govern the kingdom in his abfence, pro- 
mifmg to give him, on his return, his daughter Clifithere in war- 
riage, and make him his heir. Leucos governed for fome time 
with great juftice and equity j but at lafl was prevailed upon by 
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Cretenfis, was his fecretary, as Euftathius informs us % 
This author is faid by Septimus, Cedrenus, Suidas, and 
Ifaacius Porphyrogenitus, to have wrote the hiftory of the 
Trojan war in Greek, but with Phoenician letters. The 
book which now goes under the name of Dictys Cretenfis is 
a fpurious piece. Upon the death or banifhment of Ido- 
meneus, Meriones, the fon of Molus by Melphis and grand- Merion£S< 
fon of Minos, was raifed to the throne. He had attended 
Idomeneus to the Trojan war, and there fignalized himfelf, 
as we read in Homer, Virgil, and the other antient poets. 
He died after a fhort reign, and was buried in Crete, with 
great pomp, near the tomb of Idomeneus. The monu- 
ments of both thefe princes were frill to be feen in the time 
of Diodorus Siculus, not far from the city of GnofTus. On 
that of Idomeneus was the following infcription, Idomeneus, 
who was born in GnolTus, lies in this tomb, and hard by 
J. Merion the fon of Molus. They were both adored by the 
Cretans as demigods, and invoked in all the wars they under- 
took r . Many years after the death of Meriones or Merion, 
we find Etearchus reLning in Crete, and refiding, not at , 
GnolTus the feat of the former kings, but at Oaxes. The a 
feats, and even the names, of the intermediate kings 3 are 
buried in oblivion. However, it is not improbable, that 
Etearchus was defcended from Minos, and confequently 
of the fame family with the princes whofe reigns we have 
hitherto defcribed ; fmce Suidas tells us, tliat the race of 
Minos enjoyed the fovereignty of Crete to the deftiudion 
of that kingdom, that is, till monarchy gave way to a re- 
publican government. The family of Minos, tho' deprived 
of the fovereign power, continued, even after that change, 
in great fplendor, as Ttzetzes informs us s ; and Suetonius 
tells us, that the emperor Sergius Galba pretended to be 
defcended from Minos by the mother's fide *. All we know 
of Etearchus, the laft king of Crete, is, that, by the 
wicked contrivances and groundlefs calumnies of his queen, 

he 
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Nauplius king of Eubcea to put to Death Meda the wife, and 
Clifuhere the daughter, of Idomeneus, and feize the kingdom 
for himfelf. Idomeneus finding, on his return, Leucos in pof- 
leffion of the crown, attempted to drive out the ufurper, but vjss 
himfelf obliged to withdraw from the iiland, which was entirely 
addiaed to Leucos, and feek a new fettlcinent for himfelf and 
tnoie who had attended him to Troy. 
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he was fo eftranged from Chronima his daughter by his foil 
wife, that he delivered her up to one Themifon a merchant 
. of Thera, enjoining him to drown her in the fea. Themi- 
fon, tho' he had bound himfelf by an oath to do what- 
ever Etearchus mould command him, yet could not prevail 
upon himfelf to put this barbarous command in execution- 
having therefore, to comply with the obligation of his oath 
let her down into the fea by a rope, he drew her up again 
unhurt, and carried her to Thera, his native country, where 
fhe was admitted among the concubines of Polymneftus, 
by whom me had Battus the founder of Cerene r . 
Monarchical government being abolifced, in what 
Scan govern- manner ' or on what account, we find no where recorded, 
ment intro- the chief power was lodged in the fenate, which was com- 
duced. pofed of thirty fenators, and is called by Ariftotle 3 the pub- 
lie council of the nation. In that afTembly affairs of the 
greateft confequence were examined, and refolutions taken, 
which, however, were of no force till the people had con- 
firmed them by their fufFrages. Next in authority to the 
fenate were the Cofmi, fo called from the Greek word 
Cofmos, fignifying order ; thefe magiftrates being appointed 
for the maintaining good order in the ftate. They had much 
the fame power as the Ephori at Sparta, were ten in number, 
and chofen, like the Ephori, out of the body of the people, 
the meaner! of the populace having an equal right to this dig- 
nity with the moft illuftrious families of the republic. They 
were, in a certain manner, the balance between the people 
and the fenate, and a check upon both \ for, without their 
approbation, no decree was of force. Out of their body 
the fenators were chofen,none being%dmitted into the fenate, 
who had not before given fome proofs of their prudence, 
equity, and difmtereftednefs in the college of the Cofmi. 
In time of war they commanded the armies of the republic 
with an abfolute and unbounded power ; but were after- 
wards liable to be called to an account whereas the fenators 
were not accountable to any for their adminiftration. h 
this condition continued the illand of Crete for many ag» 
The inhabitants were ever at war among themfelves, each 
city afpiring to the fovereignty of the whole ifland ; but as 
the authors, who wrote the hiftory of Crete, have no' 
reached us, we are quite in the dark as to the particular! 
of thofe civil commotions. AH we know is, that in * 
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time of Philip the father of Perfes, the Gnoflians and Gor- 
tynians had reduced all the other cities of the ifland, and 
divided their conquefts ; fo that the Cretans were no longer 
free, but fubjecl: to one of thefe cities, and obliged to ac- 
knowledge their fubje&ion by an annual tribute t . Thefe 
domeftic troubles raged in Crete for. many ages, and gave 
the inhabitants an opportunity of perfecting themfelves in all 
the arts of war ; whence they were in fuch repute among 
other nations, that moft of the fcates and princes then at war 
took care to have always in their armies fome bodies of Cretan 
bowmen and {lingers, the Cretans having been in all ages, 
as Paufanias obferves u , remarkable for their fkill and expe- 
rience at the fling and bow. They were a great help, 
as Xenophon informs us, in the retreat of the ten 
thoufand w . Many of Alexander's victories, if we 
believe Arrian, were owing to the Cretan auxiliaries x . 
Livy has not forgot the advantages which Eumenes and the 
conful Manlius gained by means of the archers and {lingers 
of Crete, the one over Antiochus, the other over the Gauls, 
in the famous battle fought near mount Olympus y. After 
the Romans once became acquainted with Crete., they em- 
ployed the inhabitants in all their expeditions, keeping con- 
ftantly in their pay numerous bodies of Cretan auxiliaries, 
which, generally fpeaking, behaved with great gallantry. 
In the war of Antiochus, they entered into an alliance with 
Rome, having been induced thereunto by Eumenes king of 
Pergamus. But notwith {landing the treaty of friendmip 
fubfifting between the two republics, the Cretans entered 
into meafures with other potentates, without confulting the . 
Roman fenate. In the war which the Romans carried on with 
againft Mithridates, they were faid to maintain a private the Cretans, 
correspondence with that prince, andlikewife to have affifted j£^ r °g, the 
the pirates, who infefted the Mediterranean, and committed Before Chtift 
great ravages on the coafts of Italy itfelf. This gave the 65. 
Romans afpecious pretence of en/laving an island^ which 
had, to that time, been free from all foreign fubjeclion ; 
but the true motive that prompted them ""to undertake 
take this war was, as Florus informs us 2 , a deire oi con- 
quering that ifland. The Romans, who ' v^re fo fond of 
their own liberties, made it their chsd bur.ne'v to deprive 
all other nations of theirs. This expedition being refulvcd 
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on, it fell to the lot of Hortenfius to command the 
troops that were to be employed in it ; but as he had 
fpent his whole life in peaceable employments, and was 
altogether unqualified for military expeditions, he readily 
refigned the command of the troops to his collegue Q, 
Caecilius Metellus, who poftponed fetting fail till the time 
€f his confulmip was expired. In the mean time, the [ 
Cretans fent an embaffy to Rome, confiding of thirty of I 
the mod illuftrious men of the ifland, who, by their ear- ; 
neft felicitations and humble fupplications, moved the le- [ 
nate to compaffion ; infomuch, that they were ready to 
renew with them their antient treaties. But, P. Lentulus 
Spinther alone oppofed the good-will of the fenate to- 
wards the Cretans, by reprefenting, that Rome could never 
be miftrefs of the feas, nor keep them clear of pirates, till I 
Crete was reduced to the ftate of a province. His oppo- I 
fltion made the fathers change their minds, and fo many ; 
and hard conditions were then demanded of the fuppliants, [ 
that they chofe rather to maintain a war than comply with \ 
them. The embafladors being difmifled, Metellus fet fail J 
with three legions, and, arriving on the coaft of Crete, j 
landed his men without oppofition. The Cretan republic I 
was then governed by two chiefs, Lafthenes and Panares, t 
The former had greatly contributed to the victory which J 
the pirates had gained the year before over Antonius, and !j. 
therefore not doubting but the Romans would make it a \. 
preliminary, that he fhould be given up to their venge- 
ance, encouraged the people to take up arms and raifed 
Theprogrefs forces in all parts of the ifland. In a fhort time four and 
Smarms in twent y thoufand men were armed and brought into the field, j 
Crete. Metellus, in order to draw them to a battle, advanced to- j 
wards Cydonia, at that time the capital of the ifland, as 
if he detigned to befiege it. Lafthenes to prevent the ficgfi 
met the Roman general on his march, gave him battle, 
but was entirely defeated, and obliged to lave himfelf by 
flight to Gnoflus. Metellus, being mailer of the field, laid 
iiege to Cydonia, which Panares after a faint defence dc 
livered up to the conqueror, upon a promife that both lie 
and the inhabitants ihoukl be fpared. From thence. Me- 
tellus advanced to GnofTus, where Laflhenes had (hut him- 
felf up. But the cowardly general, inflead of putting *' ie 
city in a condition to hold out a fiege, fet fire to it and re- 
tired. The city Lychus, though well fortified, furrendereo 
as foon as the Roman army approached the walls. Th* 
Metellus in one campaign pofFeffed himfelf of the beft p art 
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of the ifland, though defended by the Cilician pirates as well 
as its own inhabitants \ 

Th e next year early in the fpring, Metellus took the 
field, and having defeated the united forces of the Cretans 
and Cilician pirates, drove the latter from the caftles which 
they had built on the rocks near the fea, and the former 
from mod of their ftrong holds in the center of the coun- 
try. But as he treated both the inhabitants and the pirates 
with the utmoft feverity, they fent an embafTy to Pom- 
pey, who had been lately appointed pro-conful of the feas 
with an unbounded authority, entreating him to come and 
put the laft hand to the reduction of Crete, and offering 
to furrender to him, without making the leaft refiftance. 
Pompey, who was always ready to undertake the work of 
other generals, heard the embafTadors with pleafure, and 
promifed to come and conclude an advantageous peace 
with them. Accordingly, having received hoftages, he fent 
from Pamphylia, where he then refided, L. O&avius, one 
of his lieutenants, with orders to proclaim all over the 
ifland, that Pompey had the fole right of making treaties in 
all the places of his pro-eonfulate ; and that Metellus had 
no right to afTume the title of general in a country which 
was within the province the fenate had given to Pom- 
pey b . This fhameful claim of Pompey caufed a kind of 
civil war in the ifland, the Romans difputing with one an- 
other who fliould give the laft ftroke to the Cretans* 
O&avius joined the pirates and people of the ifland to op- 
pofe Metellus's conqueft ; and he, on the other hand, 
not fearing the additional forces which Pompey had fent 
againft him, purfued his conquefts with refolution. He be- 
fieged Eleuthera, and having gained over one of the chief 
citizens, who for feveral nights together poured down up- 
on one of the towers fo many barrels of vinegar as foften- 
ed it, made himfelf matter of the town by beating it 
down. From Eleuthera he turned towards Lappa, a ftrong 
city, which O&avius in perfon undertook to defend. Bun 
though Oclavius made a vigorous defence, yet the place 
was at laft taken by affault, and all the Cretans and Cilici- 
ans found in it put to the fword. As for O&avius and the 
Romans, Metellus difmhTed them without their arms amidft 
the hiffes of his foldiers. Pompey therefore fent new fup- 
H h 2 pfe 
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plies to Octavius, and ordered Sifenna to fail from the 
coaft of Achaia to Crete. But, Sifenna dying foon after 
his arrival, Octavius took upon him the command of his 
troops, and in conjunction with the pirates and Cretans 
endeavoured to flop the career of Metellus's conquefts. 
But that brave commander having taken Hierapytna, the 
ftrongeft place then in the ifland, obliged Oclavius to fave 
himfelf on board his mips, and abandon the ifland. Upon 
his departure Lafthenes and Panares laid down their arms, 
and all the inhabitants of the ifland mbmitted to the yoke. 
Metellus changed their form of government, obliged them 
to live according to the laws of Rome, impofed an an- 
nual tribute upon the whole ifland, and thereby reduced 
it to a Roman province, after it had enjoyed its liberties 
for a feries of many ages c . Orofius tells us, that Metel- 
lus reduced the ifland in two years time d . But, Vel- 
leius Paterculus % Eutropius f , and others write, that the 
Romans fpent three whole years in that undertaking, have- 
ing to do with men no lefs brave than themfelves. Me- 
tellus was honoured with a triumph, and the furnameof 
Creticus or the Cretan, which Plutarch gives to Antonius 
the father of the famous Mark Anthony, who began in- 
deed this expedition, but loft in it both his fleet and 
his life. 

S E C T. V. 



The Hiflory of Cyprus. 

TH E ifland which we are now to write of, was known 
to the antients by the following names ; Acamis, 
Ceraftis, Afpalia, Amathus, Macaria, Cryptos, Colinia, 
Sphecia, Paphia, Salaniinia, iErofa, and finally Cyprus. 
It was called Acamis from one of its promontories, A' 
mathus, Paphia, and Salaminia from three of its antient 
cities ; Macaria from the fruitfulncfs of its foil ; $ ro[a 
from its copper mines Colinia or Collinia from its ntfitf 

bills; 
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hills; Sphecia, from its antieni inhabitants the • Sphecss ; 
Ceraftis from the many promontories which, like.fo ma- 
ny horns, as the Greek word intimates, (hoot into the 
fea. Whence it borrowed the name of Afpalia, we know 
not j fome etymologies have changed the name of Afpa- 
lia into that of Afperia, and pretend, that the ifund was 
fo called from the unevenefs of its ground : were we 
allowed in this manner to throw cut, pirt in, and change, 
letters as we pleafe, it would be no difficult matter to 
give etymologies. As to the name whidfi it is now ge- 
nerally known by, fome authors derive it from the Greek 
word Cryptos* fignifying hidden, this ifland being often 
hid, fay they, by the waves from the eye of the failor ; 
others will have it called Cyprus from Cyrus, who is faid 
to have founded here the city of Aphrodifia. But this 
etymology is ftill worfe than the former, the ifland having 
been known by the name of Cyprus in Homer's time, that 
is, fix hundred years before the birth of Cyrus. Ifidorus 
thinks it was called Cyprus, from a city of that name *. 
But the moft common opinion is, that it borrowed its name 
from a flirub, called by the Greeks Cypros, which, though 
very fcarce in other countries, grew here in great plenty. 
What kind of ftirub this was is (till matter of difpute among 
authors. With the flower of this flirub the antieni inhabitants 
made a very fweet oil, which is much commended by Pliny h . 
The name of Ceraftis, as we have obferved above, was given 
it from the great number of its promontories ; and this 
appellation is founded on truth, no ifland, that we know 
of having more promonotorics than Cyprus. On the weft 
it has the promontories of Acamas, now Capo S. Pifano, 
Drepanum, now Trepano, Zephyrum, now Capo Cali- 
doni or Punto Malota ; on the fouth, Phruriurn, now 
Capo Bianco, Curias, or Capo delle Gatte, Gades, or 
Capo Chiti, Throni, or Capo Pila , on the eaft, Penda- 
lium, now Capo di Creco, Ciides, now Capo di S. An- 
drea ; on the north, Coronyoa-, now Capo Cronochitte, 
and befides a great many others of lefs note. Androcles, 
as quoted by Tzetzes, tells us, that the ifland was anti- 
entjy called Ceraftis, becaufe inhabited by men with horns ; 
which opinion has been followed by the poets, namely by 
Ovid *. 

Thsi 
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Cities. The cities of moft note in Cyprus were, according to 
Ptolemy and Strabo k , on the north fide of the ifland • 
Arfinoe; Arfinoe, fo called from a queen of Egypt, the ifland of 
Cyprus having been long fubje£r. to the kings of that coun- 
Soli or Soi». try. Solse or Soli, which borrowed its name from Solon 
the famous lawgiver of the Athenians, who, during his 
banifhment having vifited the petty king of Epea, advifed 
him to remove his city from a mountainous and barren 
country into a fruitful and pleafant plain. The kin* 
followed his advice, and was fo pleafed with the new fitu- 
tion of his metropolis, that out of gratitude to Solon, who 
had given him fuch good advice, he called it Solae or Soli 
from his name l . Strabo takes notice of a famous temple 
LapitViusor in this city confecrated to Venus and Ifis m . Lapathusor 
Lapathus. Lapithus, on the banks of a fmall river bearing the fame 
name. This city was in former times of fo great note, 
that it gave the name of Lapithia to the neighbouring 
country. The two cities of Aphrodifius and Carpafia are 
likewife placed by Strabo and Ptolemy on the fame coafl, 
and mentioned by moft of the antient geographers. Here 
Cerines. alfo ftood the cities of Cerines and Tremitus. Cerines, 
Tremitus. j n former ages called, Ceurania, is faid to have been built 
by Cyrus the Great, when he firft fubdued the nine kings 
of this ifland, and united the whole country to the crown 
of Perfia. Tremitus is often mentioned by Sozomenus in 
the account he gives us of the miracles, which he fuppofes 
to have been wrought by the bifhop Spiridion, a native of that 
Sahmis. city *. On the eaftern coaft ftood the following cities : Sa- 
lamis, buik by Teucer the fon of Telamon, who being on 
his return from the fiege of Troy, banifhed by his father 
Telamon, for not revenging on UlyfTes the death of his bro- 
ther Ajax, retired to Cyprus, and there built a city, which 
he called Salamis after the name ©f his own country". 
This city was in after-ages called Conftantia, and fome 
are of opinion that Famagofta, the- prefent metropolis of 
the ifland, was built on its ruins (M). On this fide of the 
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(M) This city is filled by Diodorus (100) the firft of jj 
the Cyprian cities, and faid to have once excelled moft 
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ifland, over-againft the promontory called by Pliny Di- 
naretum, are the fmall iflands named Plides, two in num- 
ber, according' to Strabo, and three, according to Pliny. 
On the fouth coaft the antients place Throni, a town fo Throw, 
called from the promontory on which it Hood ; Citium, Culura * 
the birth-place of Zeno the famous ftoic. Here Cimon 
the Athenian died, after having reduced great part of the 
ifland •. Plutarch tells us, that he died at the liege of this 
place p ; and Diodorus, that he took it before his death % 
Jofephus is of opinion, that this city was built by Cittim 
the fon of Javan, and from him called Citium, or, as 
Pliny will have it, Ostium. Malum, which was n ^ ew ^ e Ma j Ufn 
taken by Cimon, as Diodorus informs us r . Ptolemaeus 
Lagi ruined this city and tranfplanted the inhabitants to 
Paphus s . Amathus fo called from his founder Amathus Amathus. 
the fon of Aerias. Tacitus tells us, that Cyprus was fa- 
mous for three temples ; one, and the moft antient of all, 
was dedicated to Venus Paphia by Aerias, the next in point 
of antiquity was confederated to Venus Amathufia by Ama- 
thus, the fon of Aerias, and the thi?d to Jupiter Salami- 
nius by Teucer, the fon of Telamon *. The city of A- 
mathus, as moft others in the ifland was confecrated to 
Venus, as appears from Virgil * and the other antient 
poets. Ond fpeaks of copper mines in the neighbourhood 
of this city w , and Paufanis mentions a famous temple here, 
confecrated to Venus and Adonis \ On the weft fide of 

the 
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Greek cities in power and riches. Tacitus (1) fpeaks of a 
magnificent temple built here in honour of Jupiter Salaminius, 
and Ammianus Marcellinus of three other temples dedicated 
to Pallas, Agraulos and Diomedes. In that of Agraulos was 
yearly offered an human facrifice, till that cruel ceremony was 
abolifhed by Diphilus king of Cyprus (2). Salamis in Cyprus 
is called by Lucan, Seneca, and Manilius, the other Salamis, 
to diitinguim it from another city of the fame name in an iflanei 
adjacent to Eleufis called alfo Salamis. 
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Palaepaphos. the ifland were the ' cities, Palaepaphos or Old Paphos, a- 
bout ten furlongs from the more. Here Venus is faid to 
have firft appeared after me was formed out of the froth of 
the fea ; and hence the city was in a peculiar manner facred 
to that goddefs. The young women here ufed to profti- 
tute themfelves to fuch ftrangers as came afhore in order 
to raife money for their portions. About fixty furlongs 

Keapaphos, from Palaepaphos flood Neapaphos or New Paphos, built, 
according to Strabo by Agapenor nephew to Lycurgus, 
and famous for its harbour and a flately temple dedicated 
to Venus. For both thefe cities were under the peculiar 
protection of Venus, whence they are often confounded 
by the antient writers, efpecially the poets. New Paphos 
was utterly ruined by an earthquake, but rebuilt by Auguftuj 
and thence called Augufta, a name which it did not long 
retain z . As to the inland towns, Ptolemy mentions only 
three, viz. Chybrus, Trimethus, and Tamaflus or Tamaf- 
cus, to which, Strabo adds, a fourth, viz. Limenia 3 but 
thefe were places of fmall note, though Ovid calls the 
territory of Tamafcus, the moft fruitful fpot in Cyprus*. 
' The copper, that was found in the mines adjoining to this 
city, was deemed the beft in the world. The following 
cities are mentioned by Pliny, Diodorus Siculus, Paufanias, 
Stephanas, and others, but we are quite at a lofs as to their 
fkuation, Cingria, Marium, Golgi, Epidarum, Crefium, 
Eryfthea, Lacedsemonia, Tegeflus, Mefina, Hyle, Tern- 
bro, Ledrum, or Leuteon. Diodorus tells us, that Ma- 
rium was governed by a king of its own b . Golgi was a 
fmall but very antient town, for the Cyprians, as Paufa- 
nias informs us c , worfhipped Venus in the fmall town of 
Golgi, before Agapenor fettled with his colony at Paphus. 
This city is mentioned by Catullus' 1 , Lycophron % and 
Theocritus f , who fpake of it as a place confe6rated in a fpe- 
cial manner to Venus. 

Besides the cities we have mentioned, Meurfius places 
in Cyprus thofe of Berytus, Cnidus, and Cythera s, be- 
ing led into this miftake by mifunderftanding the antient 
writers, whom he quotes. To prove that Berytus flood in 

Cyprus, 
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Cyprus, he produces a paflage out of Strabo h , wherein 
that author, after having fpoke of Citium, and told us, 
that it was the birth-place of Zeno, adds, that it is fifteen 
hundred furlongs, that is a hundred and eighty-feven miles 
and a half diftant from Berytus ; and hence Meurfius, in 
other refpe&s a mod accurate writer, concludes, that Be- 
rytus is reckoned by Strabo among the cities of Cyprus. 
But he ought to have inferred from thefe very words of 
Strabo, that Berytus could not ftand in Cyprus, fince no 
two places in the whole ifland, if we ftand to the mea- 
fures laid down by that geographer, can be at fo great a 
diftance from each other, the ifland being, according to 
him, but fourteen hundred furlongs long. Behdes, it is 
very plain from the context, that Strabo, in the abovemen- 
tioned paflage, fpeaks of Berytus in Syria ; and not of any 
city bearing that name in Cyprus. The city of Cnidus 
Meurfius places in Cyprus, being induced thereunto by a 
paflage in Joannes Tzetzes, where that writer, fpeaking 
of the country of Ctefias the hiftorian, tells us, that he 
was a native of the Cyprian Cnidus, from which epithet 
our author concludes, that Cnidus flood in Cyprus. But 
it is very plain both from Pliny 1 and Paufanias k , that 
the epithet of Cyprian was given to the city of Cnidus, 
becaufe Venus, the Cyprian goddefs as fhe is ftiled by the 
poets, was the tutelary deity of the place, and no lefs re- 
Jigioufly worfhipped there than in Cyprus. But granting 
Tzetzes to have placed Cnidus in Cyprus, the authority of 
Strabo ought to have been of more weight with Meurfius than 
that of the writer he quotes ; that antient geographer tells 
us in exprefs words, that Ctefias, the phyfician and hifto- 
rian, was born in Cnidus a city of Caria *, wherein he is 
followed by all the writers both antient and modern who 
f'peak of that hiftorian. As to Cythera, our author, in 
reckoning it among the cities of Cyprus, quotes in favour 
of his opinion two paffagcs out of Virgil ; in the firft that 
poet joins together Cythera and the Idaiian foreft, which 
was without all doubt in Cyprus m ; in the other he joins 
the city of Cythera with Amathus and Paphos, both cities 
of great note in this ifland n . But Venus, whom Virgil 
introduces in both places, fpeaking of the cities that were 

confe- 
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confecrated to her, does not confine herfelf to the cities 
of Cyprus alone. She mentions, as is evident from the 
context, fuch places as were peculiarly addicted to her 
wormip, whether in Cyprus or elfewhere. Now the ifland 
of Cythera and its metropolis, bearing the lame name 
were both confecrated to Venus, who had there a famous 
temple much reforted to by all the nations of Greece, as 
we read in Paufanias \ ? Tis true, the fcholiaft of He- 
fiod places Cythera in Cyprus ; but herein he contradict, 
which is often the cafe, the author wliorn he pretends to 
explain. For that poet fpeaking of the froth from which 
Venus is fuppofed to have fprung, fays, that it was firft 
carried to Cythera, and from thence to the ifland of Cyprus t. 
From thefe words it is manifest, Cythera was not, accord- 
ing to Hefiod, a city of Cyprus. 
Kwfwn. Cyprus was by the antient geographers divided into four 
diftindts or provinces, viz. Paphia to the weft, Amathufiato 
the fouth, Lapitha to the north, and Salaminia to the eaft. 
In after-ages it was divided into twelve provinces by the 
princes of the Lufignan family, who were put in pofleffion 
of it by Richard I. of England, and held it for Seventeen 
generations. The names of thefe twelve divifions were, 
Nicofia, Famagafta, Paphia, Audima, Limifla, Maforum, 
Salines, Meilbria, Crufocus, Pentalia, Carpaffus, and Ceri- 
. nes. Thefe were fo denominated from the chief cities of each 
diftricl: ; befides which cities and feveral others of lefs note, 
there were no fewer than eight hundred villages. This ifland, 
even under the tyrannical yoke of the Turks, is fo cort- 
fiderable as to be governed by a beglerbeg, who has feven 
fangiacks under him. 
Extent eK- Cyprus extends from eaft to weft along the coaft of 
mate > &c. Cilicia about a hundred and eighty miles, being but forty- 
five broad. It lies between the 34th and 35th degrees of 
north latitude, and was antiently deemed one of the moft 
fruitful iflands of the Mediterranean ; but is at prefent in 
great part uncultivated, and the air in moft places very 
unwholfome by reafon of the fens and marfhes. The honey 
of Cyprus is much commended by the ancients, and lilce- 
wife the wine, oil, wool, &c. but above all the copper, ot 
which we have fpoke already. Among the rarities of 

Cyprus 

we may reckon a certain kind of infecls, which, f 
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Ariftotle q informs us, were produced and lived in the fire, 
but died when taken out of the flames. This, in our opinion, 
is no lefs improbable than what Pliny tells us of the earth of 
Cyprus, which never failed, if that author may be credited, 
to throw up in the night the dead bodies that were committed 
to it in the day-time r . 

This ifland was firft difcovered by the Phoenicians, as Inhabitants. 
Eratofthenes informs us s , about two or three generations, 
according to Sir Ifaac Newton's computation before the 
jdays of Arteritis and Minos kings of Crete, that it, about 
one thoufand and fix years before the chriftian sera. It was, 
fays Eratofthenes, when firft difcovered, fo overgrown with 
wood, that it could not be tilled, and the Phoenicians firft 
cut down the wood for the melting of copper ; and after- 
wards when they began to fail without fear on the Medi- 
terranean, (that is prefently after the Trojan war) they 
made ufe of that wood to build fhips and even great navies. 
But not being able thus to deftroy the wood, they gave 
every man leave to cut down what trees he pleafed, and to 
poffefs all the ground he could clear. Thus far Eratofthenes. 
Herodotus likewife fuppofes the Phoenicians to have been 
the firft who peopled the ifland. But Jofephus tells us, that 
the defcendants of Cittim, the fon of Javan and grandfoh of 
Japhet, were the original inhabitants of Cyprus. Accord- 
ing to his account Cittim, feeing his brother Tarfhifh fettled 
in Cilicia, where he built the city of Tarfus, fettled with 
his followers in this oppofite ifland, and either he or his de- 
fcendants laid the foundations of the city of Citium, which, 
according to Ptolemy, was the moft antient in the ifland. 
As Cyprus was too narrow to contain the great numbers of 
thofe who attended him and their defcendants, he left here 
fo many as might ferve in time to plant the country, and 
with the reft pafTed over into Macedon, as we (hall relate 
in the hiftory of that antient kingdom. In procefs of time 
other nations, invited by the fertility of the foil, came and 
fettled here, namely the Phoenicians, Athenians, Salami- 
nians, Arcadians, and ^Ethiopians ; for Herodotus " fays, 
that Cyprus was inhabited by colonies from thefe different 
countries. 

The government of Cyprus was without all doubt mo- Gown- 

narchical ; for we find kings reigning here in the earlieft ages. menc an<i 
- ~ ~ .joking, 
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The firft king we read of in hiftory is Cinyras, the grand- 
fon of Pygmalion and father of Adonis. He was the fon of 
Paphus, who is fuppofed to have been the firft. that introduced 
into the ifland the worfhip of Venus, and is faid to have 
built the city which bears his name w . He had Adonis by his 
own daughter Myrrha. His father Paphus is feigned by the 
poets to have been the fon of Pygmalion, by a woman who 
had been before an ivory ftatue. Pygmalion, fay they, 
coming into the ifland of Cyprus, and feeing all the women 
living there very licentioufty, refolved never to marry. 
Afterwards, as he was a famous flatuary, he made an ivory 
ftatue of fuch perfection, that falling in love with it, he 
prayed the goddefs Venus to procure him a wife as beautiful 
as the ftatue he had made. The Goddefs heard his prayer, 
and changed the ftatue into a fair dsimfel, by whom he had 
Paphus, the father of Cinyras and firft king of Cypras x . 
Cinyras is faid to have poflerTed immenfe riches, infomuch, 
that the wealth of Cinyras became a proverb y, to exprefs 
an overgrown eftate. As the worfhip of Venus wag firft 
eftablifhed in Cyprus by Paphus, the father of Cinyras, 
both he and his defcendants were buried in the temple of 
Venus at Paphus, an honour which was granted to no 
other family. The priefthood of Venus was likewife entailed, 
we may fay, on their race, a dignity which they maintained 
for many ages after the throne was feized by others ; nay, 
we read of one of this family, by name Softratus, enjoying 
the priefthood of Venus in the reign of Vefpafian, and 
greatly favoured by that prince and his fon Titus, who 
often confulted him about future events z . Belus, one of 
the fucceflbrs of Cinyras, is faid to have reigned in Cyprus 
at the arrival cf Teucer the fon of Telamon, and to have 
aflifted him in laying the foundations of Salami's, which in 
procefs of time became the metropolis of the whole ifland. 
Cinyras and his fucceflbrs, whefe names have not reached us, 
were not kings of the whole country, but only of Paphos 
and the adjoining province. Befides the kingdom of Paphos 
we find eight other kingdoms mentioned by the antients. 
Of the kings of Salamis we mail have occafion to fpeak at 
length hereafter, The names of the others that have been 
tranfmitted to us are ; Philocyprus king of Soli, contem- 
porary with Solon, as Plutarch 'informs us * ; Ariftocyprus 
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fon of the former, mentioned by Herodotus b ; Paficrates 
or Paficyprus, faid by Athenaeus to have fucceeded Arifto- 
Cyprus c . Timonax, Pygmalion, Praxippus, Stafioecus, 
Idomeneus, Mofchion, Diphilus, Solon, and Themifonare 
fpoke of by the antients as reigning in Cyprus, but what 
kingdoms they held is what we find no where recorded. The 
kingdom of Salamis was by far the moft powerful in Cyprus, 
the Salaminian princes having in procefs of time fubdued the 
whole ifland, as we mall fee in the fequel of this hiftory. 

The ifland of Cyprus was parcelled out, as we have ob- Hiftory of 
ferved already, among feveral petty kings, each of them c P pru8 ' 
reigning with an uncontrolled authority' till the time of Cyrus 
the Great, who fubdued them by his lieutenants, and left 
them at the fame time in pofTeilion of their refpeclive king- 
doms, obliging them only to pay an annual tribute to him 
and his fucceflbrs, and to fend fupplies of men, money, and 
fhips, when required. The Cyprian princes lived thus fub- 
je£t to the Perfians till the reign of Darius the fon of Hy- 
ftafpes, when they attempted to make of? the yoke, being 
encouraged thereunto by Onefilus king of Salamis. But as 
from this period the hiftory of Cyprus, as tranfmitted to us, 
is no other than that of the kingdom of Salamis ; before we 
relate the event of this war we ihall give an account of that 
kingdom and of the princes, who reigned there before the 
acceffion of Onefilus to the throne. 

The firft king of Salamis and founder of that kingdom Kings of Sa- 
was Teucer the fon of Telamon, who fignalized himfelf at l *™ l * r 
the fiege of Troy, if we may believe the poets. Upon t haSg- 
his return being banifhed his country he retired to Cyprus, dom. 
where he built the city of Salamis and founded a new' king- Teuccr ' 
dom, about 895 years before the chriftian sera. Juftin tells, 
us, that before he fettled in Cyprus he went into Spain and 
left fome of his retinue in that country, where in after- 
ages New Carthage was built 5 and Philoftratus fpeaks of 
Teucer's belt, which was to be feen many ages after in the 
temple of Hercules at Gades now Cadis. Virgil d makes 
Teucer cotemporary with Belus, the father of Dido, which 
is a great miftake in point of chronology ; fmce Carthage 
v/as built by Dido, only fixty years before Romulus laid the 
foundations of Rome e . Lactantius f tells us, that Teucer 
introduced into the ifland of Cyprus the barbarous cufbm of 
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offering human facrifices to Jupiter, which continued till the 
reign of the emperor Adrian. Ajax, the foil of Teucer, 
is faid to have built a ftately temple at Olbus in Cilicia, and 
to have tranfmitted the priefthood to his pofterity, a dignity 
greatly valued in antient times, the chief pricft of Olbus 
being lord of that part of Cilicia, which was known to the 
Greek by the name of Tracheotis. After the defcendants 
of Ajax were deprived both of the priefthood and the fove- 
reignty annexed to it, the name of Ajax was {till retained, 
and given to all thofe who enjoyed that dignity, though no- 
ways related to the Teucrian family. As to the immediate 
fucceflbrs of Teucer in the kingdom of Salamis we are quite 
Niecreon. in the dark. Many years after him reigned Nicocreon ; 
J00A2 ^ llt ^ notn * n S wn * cn authors have thought worth tranf- 
before Chrift fitting to pofterity. His daughter Arfinoe is mentioned by 
525. Ovid s. The next king we find reigning in Salamis is 
Euelthon. E ue lthon, who, as we read in Herodotus h , firft fubmitted 
to the Egyptians, and afterwards to the Perfians, affifting 
Cambyfes in his expeditions with men, money, and mips; 
In his reign, Pheretima, queen of the Cyrenaeans, being 
driven out of her kingdom with her fon Arcefilaus, fled to 
Salamis, and being there kindly entertained, folicited Euelthon 
to affift her with an army, in order to re-eftablifh her family 
in Cyrene. But the king, not caring to engage in a war, 
made her rich prefents, hoping to content her by that means 
and redeem himfelf from her importunities. The queen ac- 
cepted the prefents, and feemed to be highly pleafed with 
them, but always added, that though they were very valu- 
able, yet an army would be far more acceptable to her. At 
length Euelthon prefented'her with a reel and diftaff of gold, 
and finding me repeated her acknowledgment in the fame 
terms, told her plainly, that thefe were more proper prefents 
for women than armies i . He fent a cenfer of great value 
and moft curious workmanmip to the temple of Delphos, 
which was to be feen in Herodotus's time in the treafury of 
the Corinthians k . 
Siromus Siromus and Cherfis are mentioned by Herodotus as 
Cherfis." r ei gning at Salamis 1 ; but performe.i nothing which that 
Georgus. writer has thought worth relating. The latter left three fons, 
Gorgus, Onefilus, and Philaon. Gorgus fucceeded his 
father, but was foon driven out by his brother Onefilus 
in the following manner. Onefilus, having often folicited 
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the king to {hake off the Perfian yoke, and finding that he 
could not prevail upon him to revolt, refolved to pollefs him- 
felf of the crown, not doubting, but, as he was a declared 
enemy to the Perfians, all the Cyprians would join him ; the 
ifland being then grievoufly opprefled by the Perfian governors. 
He had fcarce taken this resolution when news was brought 
him of the Ionian revolt. Whereupon he renewed his 
inftances with greater earneftnefs than ever, and did all that 
lay in his power to perfuade his brother to join the rebels ; 
but finding him inviolably attached to the Perfian intereft,he 
gained a confiderable party among the Salaminians, and OnefiTus u- 
with their afliftance, while Gorgus was one day out of the [jj^ th a e nd 
city, he feized on the gates and caufed himfelf to be pro- revolts from 
claimed king. Gorgus, beino; thus excluded, fled to the t he Perfians. 
Perfians, and Onefilus, fending embaflfadors to all the cities jj o e ^ r z ^ e qt . 
and princes of the ifland, prevailed upon them to take up Before Chrift 
arms and drive out the Perfian garifons. The city of Amathus 5°°« 
alone refufed to come into his meafures ; whereupon he 
clofely befieged it, but the inhabitants making a vigorous 
defence, before he could reduce the place, the Perfians, 
having drawn together all the forces they had in Cilicia and 
the neighbouring provinces, pafled over into Cyprus, 
and having landed their men marche t d ftrait to Salamis. One- 
filus, not finding himfelf in a condition to make head againifc 
fo numerous an army, fent meffengers to the lonians follow- 
ing their afliftance, and inviting them to join againft the 
common enemy. The lonians with all pofiible expedition 
equipped a fleet and fet fail for Cyprus. Upon their arrival 
the^ Cyprian kings, having fummoned a council of war* 
invited to it all the commanders of the Ionian fleet, and fpoke 
to them thus : " Men of Ionia, we give you the choice 
" either to engage the Perfians by land, or the Phoenicians, 
" who are cruifing with their fleet off the ifland, by fea. 
" If you chufe to fight the Perfians, bring your men afhore, 
" that we may go on board your mips and fight the Phoeni- 
" cians. But if you had rather try your ftrength againft 
" the Phoenicians, do as you think bed, for we are ready 
" either to engage the Perfians by land, or the Phoenicians 
" by fea, being determined at all events to preferve the 
c ^ liberties of Cyprus and Ionia." The lonians anfwered, 
^ that they were fent by the general council of Ionia to de- 
« p nd . the inand b y fea 5 and not to deliver their {hips to the 
^ Cyprians in order to fight the Perfians by land ; and that 
€t they would endeavour to do their duty according to the 
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" inftru&ions they had received." The council wasfcarce 
difmiffed, when the Perfian army appeared in the plains of 
Salamis ; upon which the confederate kings of Cyprus, 
drawing up their forces in order of battle, placed the flower 
of their army, confiding of Salaminians and Solians, againft 
the front of the Perfians, and the reft of the Cyprians againft 
the enemy's auxiliaries. Onefilus took upon him to engage 
Artybius commander in chief of the Perfian forces, who 
was mounted on a horfe, as our hiflorian tells us, that had 
been taught to {rand upright and tread under his feet the .per- 
fon he was pufhed againft. Onefilus therefore charged one of 
his officers, a man of great boldnefs and well experienced in 
military affairs, to mind nothing but the general's horfe, 
and to prevent him from doing any mifchief in the time of the 
engagement. As the armies drew near, the king of Salamis 
advanced againft Artybius, whofe horfe beginning to rear, 
the officer ftruck him with a fey the and cut off both his feet 
at one blow ; Onefilus having at the fame time wounded 
Artybius, both the horfe and the rider fell to the ground, 
But the Perfians, not at all difheartened at the death of their 
leader, charged the Cyprians with incredible vigour ; and 
the Cyprians on the other hand exerting themfelves in imitation 
of their general, the viclory was long doubtful, many fall- 
ing on both fides. But at length, Stefenor king of Curium 
revolting to the enemy with all the forces under his com- 
mand, and the Salaminians, who fought in chariots, foon 
after following his example, the Cyprians were put to flight 
with great flaughter. Among others Onefilus, who had 
been the occafion of this war, was killed in the fight, and 
with him Ariftocyprus king of Soli, and fon of that Philo- 
cyprus, whon Solon commended above ail other kings in the 
verfes he made during his ftay in Cyprus. The Amathuii- 
ans, to be revenged on Onefilus for having befieged their city, 
cut off his head and placed it over one of the gates of 
Amathus, where a fwarm of bees having filled the fkull with 
honey, the Amathufians, confulting on that occafion the 
oracle, were told, that if they interred the head and facri- 
ficed yearly to Onefilus, as a hero, their affairs mould profper. 
The Amathufians obeyed the oracle, and continued to offer 
facrificcs to Onefilus to the time of our hiflorian. The Per- 
fians, having thus gained a complete victory over the 
Cyprians, foon reduced all the cities that had revolted, except 
Soli, which held out for fix months againft the whole power 
of Periia, but at Lift, the walls being undermined by the 
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a nemy, was obliged to furrender. The Salaminians no 
fooner heard of the death of Onefilus, but they recalled 
Sorgus and placed him again on the throne. Thus the 
Cyprians, having enjoyed their liberty during the fpace of 
:>ne year, were reduced to their former ftate of flavery m . 

Gorgus was fucceeded in the kingdom of Salamis by Nitrates, 
bis eldett fon Nicocrates, and he by his brother Timarchus. limarc u ' 
But all we know of them is, that the former made a cu- 
rious collection of books, which he purchafed at a great rate, 
as Athenseus informs us n ; and that the latter had, as we 
read in Pliny °, a double row of teeth. This writer feems 
to infmuate, that Timarchus was not only king of Salamis, 
but alio of Paphus. In the reign of one of thefe princes, 
Df which precifely we cannot tell, the Greeks, having 
fettled their affairs at home, refolved to drive the Perfians 
out of all the Greek cities of Afia and the neighbouring 
iflands. With this view they equipped a powerful fleet, 
which failing to Cyprus under the command of Paufanias 
admiral of the Lacedaemonians and Ariftides the Athenian, 
drove from many cities in that ifland the Perfian garifons, 
and reftored the inhabitants to their former liberty p. 

Timarchus was fucceeded by Evagoras I. the fon ofEvagoras T. 
Nicocrates, in whofe reign the Athenians, having equipped a^ r ° f ^ 
fleet of two hundred fail, gave the command of it to Cimon, Before Chrift 
enjoining him to drive the Perfians from the ifland of Cyprus. 453* 
Cimon purfuant to his orders landed his men in Cyprus, 
took Malum and feveral other cities of that ifland, and from 
thence, to make a diverfion, fent fixty fail to the afliftance 
of the Egyptians, who had revolted from the Perfians. As 
Artabazus, commander in chief of the Perfian forces in 
thofe parts, lay off of Cyprus with a fleet of three hun- 
dred mips, Cimon, as foon as his fquadron returned from 
Egypt, fell upon him, took a hundred of his mips, .deftroyed 
many others, and purfued the reft to the coafts of Phoenicia. 
Being flufhed with this fuccefs, on his return he landed his 
men in Cilicia, where he found Megabyzus with an army 
of three hundred thoufand men, marched againft him,j and 
having cut in pieces a numberlefs multitude of his men, re- 
turned to Cyprus with a double triumph^ and laid fiege to 
Citium, the ftrongeft city in the whole ifland. 

Evagoras, 
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Evagoras, n otwitManding the great advantages gained 
by Cimon, ftill adhered to the Perfians, and, having raifed 
a confiderable army and prevailed upon feveral other petty 
princes of Cyprus to join him, marched to the relief of Citium, 
but was worftedby the Athenians, and obliged to retire toSa- 
lamis. Hereupon Artaxerxes, tired with a war in which he had 
fuftained fo great lolFes, refolved to put an end to fo many 
calamities by coming to an accommodation with the ene- 
my. Accordingly, he fent orders to his generals, who 
were charged with the management of the Cyprian war, 
to conclude a peace with the Athenians, on the beft terms 
they could. Hereupon Megabyzus and Artabazus fent 
embaffadors to Athens to propofe an accommodation, 
which was agreed upon by the deputies of both fides on 
the following conditions : i. That all the Greek cities 
of Afia mould be made free, and allowed to live accord- 
ing to their own laws 5 2. That no Perfian (hips of war 
mould enter thofe feas that lie between the Cyanean and 
Chelidonian iflands, that is from the Euxine fea to the 
coafts of Pamphylia ; 3. That no Perfian general fhould 
come by land within three days march of thofe feas j 
4. That the Athenians (hould not commit any hoftilities 
in the territories of the king of Perfia. Purfuant to thefe 
articles the Perfians withdrew all their garifons from Cy- 
prus, leaving the feveral kings, among whom the ifland 
was parcelled out, to govern their refpecTive kingdoms 
without any dependance on the king of Perfia Not 
long after the conclufion of this peace Evagoras died, if 
we believe Diodorus Siculus, in banimment, having been 
Protagoras, driven out of his kingdom by his nephew Protagoras', who 
held it for fome years, but formed nothing worth relate- 
ing. The ifland of Cyprus continued free from any foreign 
yoke from the conclufion of the peace we have fpoke 
of till the 1 8th year of the reign of Artaxerxes Mnemon 
king of Perfia, when, by the famous treaty concluded by 
Antalcidas the Lacedaemonian with Tiribazus general of 
the Perfian forces in Afia Minor, that ifland was again fub- 
jeeted to the Perfians with all the Greek cities in Afia. 
YeaT'oM ^ ^ l * me re ^S ned at Salamis Nicocreon fonof the ufurp- 
floodVs^er Protagoras, famous for his cruelty, of which the fol- 
BeforeChrift lowing inftance is related by Laertius, Philo, Valerius 
487. Maximus, and Pliny. Taking offence at a fatyrical fay- 
ing 
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ing of the philofopher Anaxarchus, he caufed him to be 
put into a great mortar made for that purpofe, and to be 
pounded to death with iron perries s . Upon the death of 
Nicocreon, Nicocles the fon of Timarchus was raifed to Nicocles, 
the throne. During his reign a ftranger from Phoenicia, 
called by fome authors Abdymon, coming to Salamis, and 
being kindly entertained by Nicocles, requited the fa- 
vours he received at the king's hands by driving him, 
with the afliftance of the Perfians, from the throne. Un- 
der this tyrant Evagoras II. was born, a prince of great Evagoras II, 
merit and extraordinary virtue. He was the fon of Ni- 
cocles, and, being brought up by his parents with great 
care, gave early proofs of thole virtues, which, if Itera- 
tes may be credited, made him the perfect model of a good 
king *. He was diftinguifhed, as the fame author tells us, 
among the youth by the beauty of his afpecl, the vigour 
of his body, and moft of all by the modefty and inno- 
cence of his behaviour, which are the greateft ornaments 
of that age. He came into the world with the moft hap- 
py difpofitions ; a great fund of genius, an eafy concep- 
tion, a moft lively penetration, which nothing efcaped, 
&c. qualities, which might have exempted him from all 
ftudy and application ; and neverthelefs, he fpent great part 
of his time in improving his mind by reading, as if he 
had been quite deftitute of talents, and obliged to fup- 
ply by ftudy what nature had denied him. As he advanced 
in years his virtues became fo confpicuous as to give no 
fmall jealoufy to the tyrant then on the throne, who was 
well apprifed that fo mining a merit could not continue 
in the obfeurity of a private life. And indeed Evagoras, 
after the death of his father, waited only for an oppor- 
tunity of recovering the crown which was due to him by 
his birth. But in the mean-time, one of the principal 
citizens, having murdered the tyrant, feized on it for him- 
felf, and being fupported by the Perfians, put all to the 
fword who attempted to oppofe him. On this occafion 
Evagoras was obliged to fave himfelf by abandoning the 
ifland, and retiring to the continent. Having fpent fome 
time at Soli in Cilicia, and hearing there that his coun- 
trymen were grievoufly opprefled by the new ufurper, he 

refolved 
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refolved at all events to refcue them from the calamities 
they groaned under ; and accordingly, being attended only 
by fifty followers, he pafled over into Cyprus, and expel- 
led the ufurper, the Perfians not being able to make head 
againft the Cyprians, who joined him all to a man. Be- 
ing thus, by his own valour and the affe&ion of his fub- 
je£ts, reftored to the throne of his anceftors, he foon ren- 
dered his fmall kingdom the moft flourifhing of the whole 
ifland. Artaxerxes, king of Perfia, attempted to drive him 
out and place a new one on the throne of the ufurper, who 
was greatly attached to the Perfians ; but that prince be- 
ing diverted by the Greek war, and finding Evagoras de- 
termined to hold out to the laft, put off the enterprize to 
a more proper feafon. In the mean-time, Conon by 
means of Ctefias the Cnidian, who was chief phyfician to 
Artaxerxes, made up all differences between Evagoras and 
that prince, the latter promifing not to moleft him in the 
poffeffion of his fmall kingdom. Conon after his defeat 
at iEgofpotamos had taken refuge with Evagoras 3 and be- 
ing kindly entertained by him, had ever after fought for 
opportunities of requiting the favours, which he and his 
countrymen the Athenians had received at the king's hands 
in their diftrefs. But Evagoras, who was every way qua- 
lified for great undertakings, could not content himfelf 
with the kingdom of Salamis alone. He extended his do- 
minions, and by degrees made himfelf mafter almoft of the 
whole ifland. The Amathufians, the Solians, and the Ci- 
tians, alone of all thofe iflanders, held out againft him, 
Thefe had recourfe to the king of Perfia, who, being a- 
larmed at the rapid progrefs of Evagoras, promifed them 
an immediate and powerful fupport, which, however, he 
could not afford them fo foon as he expected, being em- 
ployed elfewhere in more important affairs. But having 
at laft concluded a peace with the Greeks, he bent all 
his force againft Evagoras.. being determined to drive him 
quite out of the ifland. The Athenians, notwithftanding 
their alliance with the Perfians, and the many favours they 
had lately received from the king of Perfia, could not deny 
their affiftance to Evagoras, who had befriended them on 
all occafions, efpecially after their overthrow at iEgofp 0 * 
tamos. Having therefore, with the utmoft expedition e* 
quipped ten mips of war, they fent them under the com- 
mand of Philocrates to his affiftance. But a fleet whicn 
the Lacedaemonians had at fea, commanded by Teleutias 
the brother of Agefilaus, falling in with them nea ^ 
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ifland of Rhodes, furrounded them fo that not one (hip 
could efcape u . The Athenians, determined to aflift their 
old ally at all adventures, fent Chabrias with another fleet, 
andfa confiderable number of land-forces on board, to join 
him. This new fupply arrived fafe, and in a fhort time 
the whole ifland was obliged to fubmit to Evagoras, which 
greatly redounded to the honour of Chabrias and the A- 
thenian arms. But the Athenians being forced by a new 
treaty of peace, concluded between Artaxerxes and the 
ftates of Greece, to recal Chabrias, the Perfians attacked 
with all their forces the ifland of Cyprus, not doubting 
but they mould foon reduce it, fince no new fupplies 
could be fent thither from Greece. The Perfian army 
confuted of three hundred thoufand men, and the fleet of 
three hundred mips of war, befides a great number of 
tranfports. The land-forces were commanded by Orontes 
fon-in-law to Artaxerxes, and the fleet by Gaus the fon of 
Tamus. Tiribazus was commander in chief both of the fea 
and land-forces. Evagoras, feeing himfelf threatned with 
fo dreadful a war, had recourfe to all thofe princes, who 
were at enmity with the Perfians, receiving fupplies of men 
and money from the Egyptians, Lybians, Arabians, Ty- 
rians, and other nations. Befides, as he was a wealthy 
prince, he hired a great many mercenaries of various na- 
tions, equipped a fleet of fourfcore and ten gallies, and 
armed a great number of fmall veflels, which by inter- 
cepting the enemy's convoys reduced them, after they had 
landed in the ifland, to fuch (traits, that they begun to 
mutiny and killed feveral of their officers. But' the whole 
Perfian fleet putting to fea, the army was again plentifully 
fupplied with provifions from the continent. At the fame 
time, Evagoras like wife received a great fupply of corn 
and fifty mips from Egypt. Upon the arrival of the Egyp- 
tian fquadron he refolved to attack the Perfians at the 
fame time by fea and land. His land-forces falling upon a 
great detachment of the Perfian army put them to flight 
with great flaughter. But the fea-fight was not attended 
with the like fuccefs. At firft he had the advantage, and 
took or fljnk a great many of the enemy's (hips. But 
the Perfians, being animated by the example and warm re- 
monftrances of Gaus their admiral, refumed courage, and 
returned to the charge with fuch vigour, that Evagoras, 
I i 3 after 
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after a moft obftinate refiftance, was obliged to retire into 
the harbour of Salamis, where he was clofely befieged 
both by fea and land. After this victory Tiribazus went 
in perfon to acquaint the king with the fuccefs that atten- 
ded his arms in Cyprus, and having obtained two, thoufand 
talents for the ufe of the army, he returned with that new 
fupply to carry on the war more vigoroufly then ever. Dure : 
ing his abfence, Evagoras, leaving the defence of the city to 
his fon Pythagoras, got through the enemy's fleet, in the dead 
of the night with ten {hips, and failed for Egypt, in hopes 
of engaging Achoris king of that country to join him 
with all his forces. But not obtaining from him the aid 
he expected, and finding on his return the city reduced to 
the utmoft extremity, he was obliged to capitulate. The 
terms offered him were, that he mould abandon all the 
cities of Cyprus, except Salamis, and that he mould hold 
this city of the king of Perfia, as a fervant of his lord, and 
pay an annual tribute. The extremity, to which he was 
reduced, obliged ihim to comply with the firft article, 
hard as it was ; but he could not by any means be brought 
to confent to the fecond, declaring, that he would hold his 
kingdom no other wife than as a king under a king. Ti? 
libazus, who commanded in chief, would not make the 
leaft alteration, nor abate any thing of his pretenfions; 
whereupon, Evagoras, being determined to die fvvord in 
hand rather than to yield to fuch terms, broke ofF the con- 
ference, and applied himfelf entirely to the defence of the 
city %v . 

In the mean time, Orontes, who commanded the land- 
forces, not being able to brook the fuperiority which Tiri- 
bazus had over him, as being intrufted with the 'whole ma- 
nagement of the war, and jealous of the fuccefs that at- 
tended him, wrote fecretly to court, accufing him of hold- 
ing a private correfpondence with the Lacedaemonians, and 
fpinning out the fiege of Salamis, in order to bring about 
fome change in the government with the afliftance of Eva- 
goras, a fvvorn enemy to the Perfians. Upon the receipt 
of this letter, Artaxerxes immediately difpatched letters to 
Orontes, enjoining him to feize Tiribazus, and fend him 
prifoner to court. Orontes, without delay, put the kings 
orders in execution, and was rewarded for his fuppofrf 
zcixl with the chief command over all the Perfian forces in 
Cyprus} 
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Cyprus 5 but the army being greatly difiatisfied with the change, 
fome left the fervice, and others refufed to obey their new 
commander. This obliged Orontes to refume the negoti- 
ations of peace with Evagoras, and to conclude them up- 
on the very terms which Tiribazus had rejected ; for he 
confented that Evagoras mould hold Salamis as king of 
that city, paying only a fmall tribute to the king of Per- 
fia. Thus the fiege was raifed, and an end put to the war, 
after it had coft the Perfians 50,000 talents, that is, near 
ten million of our money x . 

Not long after the conclufion of this peace, Evago- 
ras was murdered by one of his eunuchs, named Thra- 
fidaeus, and fucceeded in the kingdom of Salamis by his 
fon Nicocles. Diodorus, confounding the name of his Nicocles II. 
fon who fucceeded him with that of the eunuch by whom 
he was murdered, tells us, that he was treacheroufly put 
to death by the enuch Nicocles, and that, upon his death, 
the eunuch feized on the kingdom 7. That he was mur- 
dered by an eunuch, we are told alfo by Ariftotle 2 ; but 
the eunuch's name was Thrafidaeus, as we read in Theo- 
pompus, who adds, that Nicocles the fon of Evagoras, 
upon the death of his father, took quiet pofTeffion of the king- 
dom of Salamis a . Nicocles celebrated the funeral of his father 
with the utmoft pomp and magnificence. The difcourfe 
intitled Evagoras ferved for his funeral oration. It was 
compofed by Ifocrates, to infpire the young king with 
a deiire of treading in the fteps of his father. The fame 
philofopher wrote two other orations addreffed to Nicocles, 
whofe name they ftill bear. In the firft of thefe Ifocrates 
fhews the duty of a king to his fubje&s ; and in the fecond 
the duty of fubjects to their king. Nicocles rewarded the 
author with twenty talents, as Plutarch informs us in the 
life of that philofopher b . Nicocles feems to have reigned 
but a few years for we find his fon Evagoras in pofieffiors 
of the throne before the revolt of Cyprus, which happened 
in the very beginning of the reign of Ochus, who fucceed- 
ed Atarxerxes Mnemon. It is furprizing, that moft au- 
thors mould confound this Nicocles with another of the 
fame name who reigned at Salamis in the time of Ptole- 
my 
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my the fon of Lagus, and revolted from him to Antige- 
nic. Nicocles, the fon of that Evagoras, of whom we 
have fpoke above, was fucceeded by his fon named alio 
Evagoras, which has occafioned great confufion among 
thofe who have wrote of the affairs of Cyprus. Evago- 
Xvagorasll. ras II. was, according to the learned bifhop Umer c , fuc- 
ceeded by his fon Nicocles, and Nicocles again by his fon 
£vagoraslll.£ va goras, who was driven out by his uncle Protagoras. 

While the latter was in poffemon of the throne, the 
Cyprians re- Cyprians, being ill ufed by their Perfian governors, at- 
the PerfiTns. tempted to make ofF the yoke by joining the Egyptians 
Year of the and Phoenicians, who had already revolted. Hereupon 
flood 2648. Ochus difpatched his orders to Idrieus king of Caria,, en- 
before Chnftj oining t0 i nva de the ifland of Cyprus, and make 
4 " war upon the inhabitants. Idrieus, in compliance with his 

command, having equipped a fleet fent it with eight thou- 
fand Greek mercenaries, under the conduct of Phocionthe 
Athenian and Evagoras, to make a defcent in the ifland, 
This Evagoras was the fon of Nicocles, as we have hinted 
v above, and having been driven out by his uncle Prota* 

goras, he gladly joined the Perfians, in hopes of recover^ 
ing his crown. His knowledge of the country, and the 
party he might ftill have in the ifland, made him a very 
proper perfon to command in this expedition. Cyprus 
had ftill nine kings, but fubjecT: and tributary to the king 
of Perfia. They all joined in this confederacy, with a 
delign to fhake off the Perfian yoke, and make them- 
felves each independent in his own city. The troops un- 
der the command of Phocion and Evagoras landed in Cyprus 
without any oppofition, and being reinforced with nume- 
rous bodies of voiuntiers from Syria and Cilicia, enticed 
hither with the hopes of enriching themfelves with the fpoils 
of fo wealthy an ifland, they began with the fiege of Sa- 
lamis, which they inverted by fea and land. But Prota- 
goras making a vigorous defence, Ochus, who was entire- 
' ly bent on the reduction of Egypt, compounded with him 
and the other Cyprian princes, redreffing all their grievan- 
ces, and confirming them in the government of their re- 
spective territories d . The greateft difficulty which Ochus 
met with in bringing about this accommodation, was the 
contenting of Evagoras, who laid claim to the kingdom 
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of Salamis ; but he being convi&ed before Ochus of 
having committed the moft flagrant oppreflions during his 
reign, Protagoras was confirmed in the kingdom of Sala- 
mis, and amends was made Evagoras, by conferring on him 
the government of another place ; but he being guilty there 
of the fame mifdemeanors, was obliged to fave himfelf by 
fljght into the ifland of Cyprus, where he was feized and put 
to death by Protagoras. 

From this time, to the reign of Ptolemy, the firft of that Cyprus falls 
name who reigned in Egypt, we find no mention made of jJ ls A ^°" 
the Cyprian kings. They fubmitted, without all doubt, 
to Alexander, upon the fame terms which had been grant- him by p t o- 
ed them by the Perfian monarchs, as Arrian feems to in- lem y« . 
finuate c . Upon the death of that conqueror, his gene- 
rals divided the conquefts he had made among them, in 
which divifion Cyprus fell to Antigonws. But while that 
prince was engaged in Afia Minor with CafTander, Ptolemy 
the fon of Lagus, having invaded Cyprus with a powerful 
fleet, reduced moft part of the ifland, and obliged the 
kings who reigned there to do him homage. Among thefe 
Nicocles king of Paphos, being accufed of holding under- 
hand a correfpondence with Antigonus, Ptolemy Tent two 
of his intimate friends, Argaus and Pallicrates, into Cy- 
prus, with inftru&ions to difpatch Nicocles, left, by his 
infinuations, the other princes fliould revolt and join An- 
tigonus. Thefe arriving in Cyprus, unexpectedly fur- 
rounded the houfe of Nicocles with a body of men fent 
them for that purpofe by Menelaus, who commanded in 
Cyprus for Ptolemy. Nicocles rinding no means to 
efcape, attempted firft to clear himfelf of what was laid 
to his charge , but feeing no one hearkened to what he 
faid, he drew his fword, and flew himfelf on the fpot. 
Axiothea, his wife, hearing of her hufband's death, firft 
killed all her daughters, left they mould fall into the ene- 
my's hands, and then laid violent hands on herfelf. The 
news of fuch a dreadful maflacre fo effected the brothers 
of Nicocles, that retiring each of them to their own ha- 
bitations they fet fire to their houfes, and perifhed with 
their whole families in the flames f . This Nicocles is 
iuppofed to have been the laft of the Teucrian family, and 
to have poflefled not only the kingdom of Paphos, but 

that 
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that alfo of Salamis. Be that as it will, the kings of Cy. 
prus from this time deferved rather the title of governors 
than kings, being fubje£b and mere vaffals to the kings of 
Egypt. 

Demetrius Ptolemy had not been long in poffeflion of Cyprus 
invades Cy- when Antigonus, bent upon the recovery of that rich and 
prus, fruitful ifland, ordered his fon Demetrius to tranfport thither 
what forces he could, in order to drive out Ptolemy's gene* 
rals. Demetrius, in compliance with his father's commands, 
left Greece, where he then was, and failed over into Caria, 
whence he fent embafladors to Rhodes, inviting theRhodians 
to join him againft Ptolemy. But the Rhodians refufing to 
comply with his requeft, and protefting that they would 
maintain a ftri£r. neutrality, he parTed into Cilicia highly dif- 
fatisfied with their conduct, and determined to make them 
feel indue time the effe£ts of his refentment. In Cilicia he 
raifed an army of fifteen thoufand foot and four hundred horfe, 
which he embarked on a great number of tranfports, and con- 
veyed over into Cyprus, under the convoy of one hundred 
and fix ty- three mips of war. Being landed without the leaft 
oppofition, he encamped near the more, in the neighbour- 
hood of Carpafia, where he drew his mips to land, and 
furrounded them with a deep ditch and a double rampart, 
Having thus fecured his navy, he advanced firft to the cities 
of Urania and Carpafia, which he took by florin, and then 
leaving a fufficient guard to defend his trenches, he marched 
to Salamis, with a defign to lay fiege to that important place 8 . 
Menelaus, Ptolemy's brother, who was then in Salamis, up- 
on intelligence of the enemy's approach, drew out of the 
neighbouring garifons a body of twelve thoufand foot and 
eight hundred horfe, with a defign to divert him from be- 
fieging the city ; but Demetrius falling upon him, put his 
army to flight, and purfuing him to the very gates of the city, 
took three thoufand of his men prifoners, and killed about 
a thoufand in the flight and the purfuit. The prifoners he 
treated with great humanity, and incorporated them among 
his own troops ; but finding they were ready on all ©ccafions 
to abandon him, and fly over to Menelaus, he put them on 
board his tranfports, and fent then all to his father Anti- 
gonus h . 

Menelaus being fully perfuaded that Demetrius, elated 
with his fuccefs, would lay fiege to Salamis, made the due 

preparations 
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preparations on his fide for a vigorous defence, and at the 
fame time difpatched three melTengers to Ptolemy, acquaint- 
ing him with the ftate of affairs in Cyprus, and folliciting 
him to fend what fuccours he could with all poffible expedi- 
tion. In the mean time, Demetrius, having viewed the 
fituation and fortifications of the place, began to prepare 
the neceffary engines for the reduction of it, which, he fore- 
law, would coft him dear, the garifon being very numerous, 
and Menelaus refolved to hold out to the laft extremity. 
Having fent for workmen out of Afra, and brought from 
thence a great quantity of iron, timber, and other materials, 
he had an immenfe number of warlike engines of an extra- 
ordinary bignefs, and amongft others the famous Helepojis, 
of which we have fpoke in the hiftory of Rhodes. When, 
the engines were ready, Demetrius began to batter the walls 
with fuch fury, that in a few days feveral breaches were opened j 
but when he thought himfelf already mafter of the place, 
Menelaus found means to fet fire to his engines, which was 
fo violent,that, notwithftanding the endeavours of Demetrius's 
men to extinguifh the flames, they confumed in a fhort time 
all the machines, together with the Helepolis, and the men 
that were in it. This obliged Demetrius to fufpend his at- 
tacks ; and in the mean time Ptolemy, upon the intelligence 
he received of his brother's ill fuccefs in the action againft 
Demetrius fet fail from Egypt, with a fleet of an hundred 
and forty mips of war, and two hundred tranfports, carrying 
ten thoufand men for the land-fervice. With this fleet 
he arrived at Citium, about two hundred furlongs from 
Salamais, and from thence difpatched meflfengers by land to 
Menelaus, defiring him to fend the (hips, which, to the 
number of fixty, were in the port of Salamis, to join 
the fleet. But Demetrius, forefeeing that Ptolemy's deiign 
was to venture an engagement by fea, had the precaution 
to leave ten of his mips in the mouth of the harbour, which 
was very narrow, to prevent Menelaus's fquadron from 
failing out. The reft he drew up in line of battle, and 
having commanded the cavalry to keep near the fea-fide, 
<ra tilC ^ nii © ht be reacl y, in cafe of any misfortune, to 
affift thofe who mould fwim to land, he advanced towards Pto!emv 
the enemy with an hundred and eight fail. The two fleets overthrown 
engaged with the utmoft fury and refolution ; that of De- in a fea - fi S h * 
metnus, confiding moftly of Phoenicians, Samians, ani 
Athenians, foon put Ptolemy's left wing in confufion, and 
drove moft of the fhips aihore. On the other hand, 
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Ptolemy, who commanded in the right-wing, gained the 
like advantage over the enemy's left, took feveral of their beft 
gallies, and obliged the reft to fave themfelves by flight- 
but having purfued them too eagerly, he was attacked on his 
return, while his men were tired, by Demetrius, and, after 
an obftinate refiftance, put to flight. Demetrius chaced him I 
with his {hips in line of battle, and took feventy of his gallies, 
with all his tranfports, on board of which were all his pro- 
vifions, arms, money, military engines, and eight thoufand 
land-forces. After this overthrow, Ptolemy returned to 
Egypt, with eight gallies only, the reft of his numerous 
Cyprus fab- fleet being either broken or deftroyed. Upon his retreat, 
mitsto De- the whole ifland of Cyprus, with all the forces, (hipping, and 
jnetrms. magazines, which Ptolemy had there, fell into the hands 
of Demetrius. The prifoners at land amounted to about 
feventeen thoufand men, befides the mariners taken on board 
the fleet. Menelaus .the brother, and Lentifus the fori, of 
Ptolemy, were among the captives ; but Demetrius fent 
them both home with their friends and dependants, without 
ranfom, to requite the like kindnefs fhewn him by Ptolemy, 
after the battle of Gaza. All the reft he incorporated into 
his own forces, and thereby greatly reinforced both his fleet 
and army h . 

Demetrius, immediately after this victory, difpatched 
Ariftodemus the Milefian, with the news of it to his father 
Autigonus. When he arrived at court, and was brought 
in to Antigonus, he flood filent for fome time, keeping him 
in fufpence, and then, as in a tranfport of joy, he uttered 
aloud thefe words, Profperity and happinefs to king Anti- 
gonus ; we have overthrown king Ptolemy at fea ; Cyprus 
is ours ; we have taken fixteen thoufand eight hundred men 
prifoners. Antigonus anfwered, Profperity and happinefs to 
thee too ; neverthelefs, becaufe thou haft kept me fo long in 
fufpence, thou {halt in fome degree be punilhed, and wait 
in thy turn for thy reward \ Antigonus was fo elated with 
this victory, that thenceforth he affumed the title of king, 
and gave it likewife to his fon Demetrius ; which the Eg)^ 1 ' 
ans hearing of, honoured Ptolemy with the fame title, that 
he might, tho' defeated, be upon the level with the con- 
queror. This example was followed by Lyfimachus, wl- 

fander, 
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knder, and Seleucus, who, from that time, in all their 
etters orders, decrees, and other writings, ftiled theni- 
elves kings k . Antigonus, and, after his death, Demetrius, 
leld the ifland of Cyprus for the fpace of eleven years, at 
:he end of which Ptolemy recovered it, while Demetrius €yprus re _ 
was engaged againft the Athenians and Lacedaemonians. He covered by 
equipped a numerous fleet, and landing in Cyprus, over-ran PtoIem y« 
the whole ifland before Demetrius had the leaft notice of his 
Jefign. The city of Salamis alone held out fome time againft 
him, but was at length obliged to furrcnder, and open its 
o-ates to the conqueror. In this city he found the mother, 
wife, and children of Demetrius, whom he generoufly fet 
at liberty with all their friends and domeftics, loading them 
with rich prefents, and appointing a fquadron of his beffc 
fhips to convey them, with whatever belonged to them, 
into Greece, where Demetrius then was *. 

FRom this time Cyprus, according to what we read in Cyprus ra- 
profane writers^ continued fubjecT: to the king of Egypt, tilli u % fe5z «i 
they were, with the utmoft injuftice, deprived of it by the ^ a ^ e Ro " 
Romans; but from the book of the Maccabees m , where Year 'of the 
Ptolemeus Macron atfo. Nicanor are mentioned as governing Flood 2 94*« 
that ifland undee Antiochus Epiphanes, it is plain, that^ oreChrift 
Cyprus was again, at leaft for fome time, brought under fub- 
jeclion to the kings of Syria. Be that as it will, the feizing 
of it by the Romans is reckoned the moft flagrant piece of 
injuftice their republic was ever guilty of. We mail, in a 
few words, give a diftincT: account of this memorable event, 
which will for ever reflect ignominy and difgrace on the 
Roman name. Ptolemy Lathurus, king of Egypt, left two 
fons, who divided their father's dominions between them. 
One known by the name of Ptolemy Auletes, that is, the 
Flute- player, had for his fhare the kingdom of Egypt. The 
other called Ptolemy, without any flrname, had the ifland 
of Cyprus. While the latter reigned in Cyprus, Publius 
Clodius, a young Roman nobleman, of a very bold and 
enterprizing genius, being taken by the pyrates on the coafts 
of Cilicia, fent to Ptolemy king of Cyprus, entreating him 
to fend him a fum of money wherewithal to pay his ranfom. 
As Ptolemy was a prince of a fordid and covetous temper, 
he fent him only two talents, which the pyrates defpifmg, 

they 
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they chofe rather toreleafe him without ranfom than to accept 
of fo fmall a fum. Some years after Clodius being adopted 
by a plebeian, and chofen tribune of the people, he em- I 
ployed all his power and authority, which were very great, 1 
againft the king of Cyprus, reprefenting him as a moft 
wicked man, arid one who was unworthy to wear a crown, 
He was indeed a vicious prince, but what right had Rome to • 
reform the manners of independent kings ? However, as j 
Ptolemy poflelled immenfe riches, the people were eafily < 
prevailed upon to concur with the revengeful Clodius to his ; 
ruin, and pais a decree, declaring that Ptolemy had forfeited \ 
his throne by his ill conduct, and that his dominions were I 
fallen to the Roman people n . The fenate did not oppofe \ 
this unjuft decree, for they had long fought for forne pretence ; 
to ftrip that wealthy prince of his treafures, and the only fhew 
of juftice they could find for it was, that Alexander the late 
king of Egypt, dying at Tyre, had left the Roman people '] 
his heirs, and, that therefore the kingdom of Egypt, and ;•■ 
with it Cyprus, which was then deemed a part of the king- 
dom of Egypt, had, in virtue of that donation, paffed to the 
Romans. This will had been infilled ol at Rome foon after 
the death of Alexander, and motions had heen there made 
for the feizing both of Egypt and Cyprus ; but as they had 
fome years before taken pofleflion ©f Bythinia, by virtue of 
the will of Nicomedes, and of Cyrene and Lybia by the 
like will of Apion, and reduced them to Roman provinces, 
the fenate thought it would bring them under the imputation 
of being too defirous of grafping all foreign dominions, 
fhould they, on this pretence, make themfelves mafters 
likewife of Egypt and Cyprus ; wherefore, dropping at ; 
that time their claim to the deceafed king's dominions, they 
only fent to Tyre, for the effects he had left there at his '■• 
death °. But now this claim as to Cyprus was revived, and, 
to gratify the revenge of Clodius, and the infatiable avarice 
of the people of Rome, a decree paffed for the feizing of 
Cyprus, tho' the king then on the throne had been declared 
a friend and ally of Rome, and had never done any thing 
to incur the difpleafure of that haughty and imperious re- 
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The decree for the difpoffefling of Ptolemy being paffed, 
Clodius's next care was to find out a proper perfon to put it 
in execution. Cato was then ufing his utmoft endeavours 
to guard the republic againft the attempts of Clodius ; fo that 
his prefence was not at all agreeable to the factious tribune* 
who therefore refolved to get rid of fo troublefome a cenfor, 
by fending him out of the way on this expedition. He paid 
him a vifit, and acquainted him, that the people had honoured 
him with a commifiion, which was very reputable for him, 
and neceffary for the good of the public. Vice reigns, 
faid he, in Cyprus, and the throne is debafed by it. Rome 
has therefore made choice of a man of fpotlefs probity to 
eftablifh virtue there. Go then, Cato, and make the purity 
of the Roman laws be revered in an ifland, which is infamous 
for its vices. Cato, who was well apprifed of the fnare, 
replied, That he could leave his country, when it was 
threatened with far greater and nearer dangers. Well then, 
replied Clodius, I will compel you to do what you refufe to 
the requeft of your friends ; and accordingly having affembled 
the comitia,he procured an order for Cato to fet out without de- 
lay for Cyprus, and dethrone the king. Thus the virtuous Ro- 
mans, by the moft unjuft and iniquitous decree poffible, 
ordered a friend and ally of theirs to be deprived of his do- 
minions j and the rigid Cato had fo little fenfe of juftice as 
to obey and execute thofe wicked orders. The tribune, 
after the decree was pafTed, preffed Cato to depart immedi- 
ately, but did not provide fo much as a fliip to carry him to 
Cyprus. He was commiflioned to drive the king from his 
throne, but was not allowed either men or money to exe- 
cute the enterprize, or even a guard to protect him againft 
the infults of a provoked enemy. He therefore went on 
board the firft fhip he met with bound for Cyprus, and, being 
attended only with a few domeftics, arrived at Rhodes, whence 
he fent one Canidius into Cyprus, charging him, to try 
whether he could prevail upon Ptolemy, by fair means to 
give up his dominions to the republic. Canidius offered him, 
in Cato's name, the high-priefthood of Venus and Paphos, 
on the revenues of which he might have lived in a ftate of 
plenty and honour. This offer Ptolemy reje&ed 5 but, on 
the other hand, not having courage enough to engage in a 
war with Rome, he refolved to put an end to his life and 
reign at the fame time. Accordingly having put his beloved 
treafures, which he had been accumulating for many 
years, on boaxd one of his largeft (hips he failed out of the 
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harbour, with a defign to fink the veffel, and perifh together 
with his riches ; but when he came to the execution of his 
defign, he could not find in his heart to deftroy his treafure 
tho' he perfifted in the refolution of deftroying himfelf • 
he therefore returned a more, and having laid up all his 
wealth again in the treafury, poifoned himfelf, not bein 
able to furvive his difgrace, tho' he could not bear that his 
wealth mould be loft. Upon the king's death, Cato, with- 
out oppofition, took pofTeflion of the illand in the name of 
the republic, and feized the treafures, which had been the 
chief caufe of that unfortunate prince's ruin. They amounted 
to 7000 talents, that is, 1,356,2501. Ster. and were the 
next year carried to Rome by Cato, and lodged there in the 
public treafury q . This wicked and unjuft proceeding of the 
Romans is generally afcribed to the tribune Clodius ; but the 
fenate was no lefs to blame than the tribune, for they not 
only approved of the decree, depriving Ptolemy of his king- 
dom, but conferred extraordinary honours upon Cato, for 
having put it in execution. Cato himfelf, notwithstanding 
his boafted virtue, {hewed no more integrity,on this occafion, 
than the wicked Clodius ; for he not only accepted of that 
commiffion, but, after his return, gave a plain inftance of 
his approving whatever had been done. As foon as Clodius 
ended his tribunefhip, Cicero accufed him before the fenate, 
and endeavoured to perfuade the fathers to annul all the laws 
he had made during his authority.- But on this occafion Cato 
declared, in favour of his greateft enemy, againft his belt 
friend, faying, that if the acts of Clodius were annulled, the 
treafures brought from Cyprus ought to be reftored to the in- 
habitants of that ifland and to prevent this, the virtuous 
Cato prevailed upon the fenate to confirm fuch acTis of Clodius, 
as regarded the depofing of the king, and the feizing of his 
moveable riches and dominions r . 
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SECT. VI. 



The Hiftory of Samos. 



♦HE name of Samos was in antient times common to Name* 



Which we are now to write of. Cephalenia had the name 
of Samos from its metropolis Sama, as Thucydides informs 
us s , and Samothracia from a colony of Samians, who, being 
driven out of their own ifland by their domeftic tyrants, 
fettled in that'. The ifland,ftill known by the name of Samos, 
was in former ages diftinguifhed from the other two by the 
epithet of Ionian, being inhabited chiefly by the Iones, to 
whofe confederacy it belonged. It had alio the following 
names, Parthenia, according to Ariftotle the moft antient of 
all *, Dryiifa, Anthemufa, Melamphyllus, Cypariflia, Par- 
thenoarufa, Stephane w , Anthemus, and Parthenias *. 
Whence it had the name of Samos, which in procefs of time 
prevailed over all the reft, is uncertain : Some writers, 
quoted by Strabo Y, are of opinion that it was fo called from 
the Saae, a people of Thrace, who fettled in the ifland ; 
but Strabo himfelf feems to infinuate, that it borrowed this 
name from fome hero, a native of the country. As this 
ifland is full of eminences and precipices, it is not unlikely, 
that the name of Samos was given it on that account, fince 
the word Samos was ufed by the antient Greeks, as Conftan- 
tine Porphyrogenitus informs us, to fignify any high place or 
eminence. 

Samos lies between the continent of Afia and the ifland s 
of Icaria, being divided from the former by a {trait, accord- 
ing to Strabo 875, but in reality above a thoufand paces 
broad, and from the latter by another which is eight miles 
over. The {trait, which parts Samos from the continent of 
Afia, is called by the Turks the little Bogazi, the word 
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fignifying in their ' language a canal or ftrait, and the other 

which feparates it from the ifland of Icaria, the great Bogazi' 

As all the veffels, trading from Conftantinople to Syria ani 

Egypt, pafs through one of thefe ftraits, the courfe by My. 

cone and Nexia being too long, they were ftill frequented 

by pyrates as they were in Strabo's time. In the middle of 

the little ftrait ftands a rock, between which and the ifland of 

Samos lies the fmall ifland of Nartecis mentioned by Strabo*, 

who places it over-againft the cape Pofidium in Samos, famous 

for a ftately temple built there by the Samians in honour of 

Neptune, whence it had the name of Pofidium, orNep- 

tune's cape. The ifland of Samos lies between the 38th ani 

39th degrees of north latitude, and is about eighty-fevea 

miles in circumference. 

The city of The metropolis of Samos, and the only city in tk 

Samos. country mentioned by the antients, bore the fame name as 

the ifland. It ftood on the fouth-coaft, partly in the plain 

and partly on the hills, being divided into the upper ani 

lower town. The former took up the hills about the pre- 

fent city of Cora, which is near three miles from the fea, 

and the latter the plain which extends from the prefent port 

of Tigani to the cape of Juno *. Strabo tells us, that this 

city was built by Tembrio and Procles, or, as fome read it, 

Patrocles, who fettled here with a colony of Ionians. But 

Vitruvius b is of opinion, that Samos and the thirteen towns 

of the Ionian confederacy were all built by Ion the Athenian, 

who gave his name to the country of Ionia. The city of 

Samos was in the flourishing times of Greece very populous, 

wealthy, and well fortified. We may judge of the antient 

fplendor and greatnefs of this city, from the ruins of it, 

which are ftill to be feen, and are fully defcribed by a modem 

Three re- trave ^ er c * Herodotus d takes notice of three things very 

xmu-kabLj remarkable at Samos ; the flrft was a way opened through! 

things at Sa-nicuiitain, feven furlongs in length, eight foot in heighth, 

TilQS ' and as many in breadth. A canal twenty cubits deep, d 

three foot broad was carried along the fide of the aperture, 

and ferved to convey, through various pipes, the water or 

a plentiful fpring into the city. Eupalinus of Megara, 

fon of Naufirophus, was the contriver and director of this 

work. A modern traveller is of opinion, that the fpnngi 

which tempted the Samians to undertake fo great a work) 

was 
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was that which is ftill to be feen at Metelinous ; for that 
fpring is by far the beft of the ifland, and the bored moun- 
tain Hands between the fmall town of Metelinous, and the 
ruins of antient Samos e . The entrance of the opening* 
which was carried quite through the mountain, is to be feen 
to this day, but the other parts have been long fince filled up. 
The fecond thing, which Herodotus obferved at Samos, was 
a mole or pier, a hundred and twenty foot high, which 
formed the harbour and advanced above two furlongs into the 
fea. Such an extraordinary work in thofe early times mews, 
that the Samians were among the flrft of the Greeks who 
applied themfelves to navigation ; and indeed we find them 
employing Aminocles the Corinthian, the ableft mip-builder 
of his time, near three hundred years before the Peloponne-^ 
fian war f . The third thing, counted by Herodotus among 
the wonders of Samos, was the famous temple of Juno, the 
moft fpacious, as that hiftorian affirms, which he ever faw s. 
The ruins of this edifice are ftill to be feen about half a mile 
from the fea, and the like diftance from the river Imbrafus* 
A modern traveller gives us a diftindt account of them, 
which it would be too long to infert here h . Menodorus 
the Samian, who wrote a treatife on the curiofities of that 
ifland, tells us, that this temple was built by Caricus, and 
certain nymphs * ; for he fuppofes the ifland to have been 
fir ft poffelfed by the Carians, fo called from Caricus their 
leader. Paufanias v/rites, that it was the work of the 
Argonauts, who brought from Argos to Samos a ftatue of 
the goddefs, ^ and placed it in a magnificent temple built by 
them in this ifland, which was in a particular manner facred 
to Juno, who was fuppofed to have been born here on the 
banks of the river Imbrafus, under one of thofe trees which 
we call Agnus Caftus. The ftump of this tree was fliewn, 
as the fame author informs us, for many ages in the temple, 
and no lefs honoured than Juno herfelf k . The ftatue of the 
goddefs v as the fame Paufanias tells us, was the work of 
Smilis, a famous fculptor of ^gina, and contemporary with 
Dsedalus. Clemens Alexandras 1 fpeaks of this temple, 
as one of the moft ftately buildings of 'antiquity, and adds 
out of ^Ethlius, a very antient author, that the Samians at 
nrit worftiipped only the ftump of a tree, which was after- 
K k 2 wards 
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wards formed into a ftatue. The Tyrrhenian pirates, if we 
believe Menodotus m , having attempted to carry away thn 
ftatue, and put it already on board one of their mips, were 
kept in the harbour with contrary winds till they carried it 
back to the temple; the fame of this pretended miracle drew 
crowds of votaries from all parts, and greatly increafed the 
worfhip which was paid to the Samian Juno. 

The Heraean games were inftituted by the Greeks in 
honour of Juno, whom they called Here, were celebrated 
in this ifland with the utrnoft magnificence. The fabulous 
opinion, which prevailed in Samos, that Juno had lived there 
from her earlieft infancy, till fhe became marriageable, and 
that Jupiter had married her there, gave rife to the folemn- 
ity which they annually celebrated in honour of that god- 
defs. The Samians then renewed the nuptial rejoycings in 
her temple,where was amongft other ftatues one of this their 
tutelary goddefs, under the figure of a new-married wo- 
man, to perpetuate the memory of her marriage with Jupiter, 
We have ftill remaining, in the antient monuments, feveral 
traces of the zealous worfhip the Samians paid to Juno. Moll 
of the Samian medals are {tamped with the figure of this 
goddefs, holding a fcepter in her hand, to mew her domi- 
nion over the ifland, and have on the reverfe a peacock her 
favourite bird. The temple of Juno, where the Hersan 
folemnities were performed, was one of the moft antient of 
Greece, having been built, if we believe Herodotus n by one 
Rhoecus the fon of Phileus, a native of Samos, foon after 
the Ionians fettled in the ifland. This antient temple was j 
burnt down to the ground by the Perfians, but foon after : 
rebuilt, and fo enriched with gifts that there was no room 
for ftatues and pictures °. Verres on his return from A 
notwithftanding the miracle, which had faved the goddefs 
from the Tyrrhenians, did not fcruple to rifle the tempfe 
and ft rip it of all its rich moveables, as appears from Tulfe 
who upbraids him with this impiety p. The pirates mewed 
no more refpecT: to the goddefs and her temple in Pompef 5 
time. In a court adjoining to the temple was an immep 
number of ftatues, done by the moft famous ftatuaries d 
Greece, and amongft other three of a coloftean fize, all 011 
the fame bafe, reprefenting Jupiter, Minerva, and Herein* 
They were the work of Myron,who made the brazen cow'jj 
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much celebrated by the Greek wits of thofe days in their 
epigrams, which have been tranflated by Aufonius into 
Latin. Mark Antony carried thefe three ftatues to Rome ; 
but Auguftus reftored thofe of Minerva and Hercules to 
the Samians ; that of Jupiter he kept at Rome, and placed 
it in a little temple which he caufed to be built on the capitoL 
The amours of Jupiter and Juno were painted on the ceiling 
of the temple, and reprefented fo naturally, that Origen 
reproaches the gentiles with expofing them to the eyes of the 
multitude 

The fruitfulnefs of its foil is highly commended by the SoiI « 
antients, namely by Strabo, who feems to prefer it in this 
refpect to the moft fertile countries of Afia. Here the trees, 
if we believe /Ethlius as quoted by Athenaeus, yielded fruit 
twice a year r . Pliny takes notice of the pomgranates of 
Samos, fome of which had red grains, others white 9 . The 
only thing which Strabo did not admire in Samos was the 
wine, which was but very indifferent in his time, though all 
the neighbouring iflands were famous on account of their ex- 
cellent wines. 

The Samians applied themfelves very early to trade and Arts, &c» 
navigation j for Herodotus fpeaks of them as trading to 
Egypt, Thera, and Spain, before any of the other Greeks, 
except Softratus of iEgina, were acquainted with thofe 
countries. They arefaid by Pliny to have been the firft con- 
trivers of vefTels fit for the tranfporting of cavalry *. Samos 
was in former ages famed for earthen ware, which, if we. 
believe Gellius u , was firft made in this ifland, and in great 
requeft among the antients, who ufed the Samian earthen 
ware in their moft fplendid entertainments w . The earth 
about the prefent village of Baronda is ftill deemed very 
proper for potter's ware ; but no-body in the ifland now 
follows that profeflion, the inhabitants being fupplied with 
that ware from Ancona and Scio. 

The ifland of Samos was firft peopled, according to Inhabitants 
Strabo * and other antient writers, by the Carians, and a m n e d n s t ° mn * 
afterwards by colonies from Ithaca and Cephalenia. Some 
ages after the Ionians, having -feized part of Caria, pafTed 
oyer into the ifland of Samos, and fettling there under the 
K k 3 conduit 
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conduct of Tembrio and Procles, united the city of Samos I 
to the Ionian confederacy. This happened, as Eufebius in, I 
forms us y, in the twelfth year of the reign of Rehoboharn ? 
king of Hierufalem. Heraclides z tells us, that this ifland ' 
lay defolate till the time of Macareus, the fon of $oli$ ;■ 
who having killed the wild beafts that infefted it, fettled 
there, and continued in pofTeflion of the ifland till the arrival !■ 
of the Carians. But whoever were the firft inhabitants, it ; 
is certain, that the city of Samos in after-ages held a con- " 
fiderable rank among the twelve cities of the Ionian confe- 
deracy, being celebrated by the antients, as no way inferior 
either to Miletus or Ephefus, which were the chief cities of 
the Ionians. 

The Samians were firft governed by kings ; for Hero- \ 
dotus a names one Amphicrates reigning at Samos ; but how I 
long this kind of government continued, or on what ao 
count it was abolifhed, is what we find no-where recorded, ; 
From the kings the adminiftration pafled into the hands of the \ 
Geomori, who formed a kind of fenate and had much the \ 
fame power as the ephori of Sparta. This form of govern- : 
merit gave room to a democracy, and the .democracy toan ' 
oligarchy. The Samians continued for many, ages free 
from all foreign fubjedion, but were often reduced to a 
ftate of flavery by their domeftic tyrants, as we (hail relate, 
in their hiftory. 

Hiftory of The firft enterprise of the Samians, mentioned in hiftory, 
Sames. j s tne i r failing to Egypt, and planting a. colony there in the 
city of Oafis, which, as Herodotus informs us b , was in- 
habited by Samians of the iEfchrionian tribe, but as to the 
time of this expedition we are quite in the dark, as alfo of 
their firft voyage to Tarteffus in Spain, which is related by 
Herodotus thus : ASamian vefTel, bound homeward from 
Egypt, under the command of one Colseus, was by ftrefs 
of weather driven into the harbour of Platasa, an ifland of 
Lybia. From thence Colaeus fet fail with a defign to re- 
cover the coafts of Egypt, but had fcarce left the ifland) 
when a violent eafterly wind arifing carried him, in fpite 
of ail his endeavours, beyond the pillars of Hercules, nor 
did it ever ceafe or abate till he arrived at Tarteflus. A 5 
no foreign traders had ever before touched at that po rt > 
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the inhabitants flocking to the (here bought their commo- 
dities at fuch prices as they were pleafed to fet upon them ; 
whence the profits they made were fo confidcrable, that 
upon their return to Samos they made with the tenth part of 
their gain, amounting to fix talents, a bafon of brafs, 
furrounded with the heads of griffins inclining to each other, 
and placed it in the temple of Juno, fupported by three 
flatties of brafs in a kneeling pofture feven foot high c . 
In the reign of their king Amphicrates they made war upon 
the inhabitants of iEgina ; but all we know of this expe- 
dition is, that it reduced both parties to great extremities d . 
This war happened before the reign of Cambyfes king of 
Perfia, for in his time the ^Eginates,entering into an alliance 
with the Cretans, revenged themfelves on the Samians for 
the evils they had fuffered on this occafion, as we (hall fee 
anon. The Samians, as the lame Herodotus informs us % 
maintained their liberties both againft Crcefus and Cyrus, 
after thofe princes had reduced the other Ionian ftates on the 
continent. They were expert mariners, and had a confidcr- 
able fleet, which protected them againft any foreign invafion. 
However, they were very earlybrought under fubjedtion by 
their own tyrants. Among thefe we may reckon the Geo- 
mori, that is, the nobility of Samos, fo called from their 
dividing the lands among themfelves, after they had entirely 
fuppreffed the popular faction. During the ufurpation of 
the Geomori, the inhabitants of Megara having attacked the 
city of Perinthus, which the Samians had built and peopled, 
a war was kindled between thefe two nations. The Geo- 
mori, who then governed with an abfolute fway, com- 
manded thirty fhips of war to be equipped, and committed 
the management of the war to nine commanders, each of 
which had an equal power. Thefe falling upon the Megar- 
enfes routed them with great {laughter, and took fix hundred 
prifoners. Being elated with this victory they refolved to 
try whether they mould be attended with the fame fuccefc 
againft their domeftic enemies ; for thefe commanders were 
all of the popular faction. Accordingly having armed the fix 
hundred Megarenfes, whom they "had taken prifoners, on 
their return they attacked the Geomori while they are af- 
fembled in council, put moft of them to the fv/ord, and 
reftored the democracy f . Not long after a war breaking 
K k 4 out 
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s lof fv 6ut Detwiseri tne Samians and iEolians, the former chofe one 
rant of Sa-" Sylofon to command their forces, who, as he was an ambitious 
anos, man, inftead of attacking the enemy, remained at Samos 
under various pretences, till fuch time, as he had gained 
both the officers and foldiers over to his party, and then 
made himfelf mafter of the city in the following manner, 
The Samians ufed annually to perform with great folemnity 
certain ceremonies in honour of Juno in the temple of that 
goddefs, which ftood without the walls of the city. As 
they were then ready to engage in a war, Sylofon under 
pretence of piety prevailed upon the citizens to march all 
at once in proceffion from the market-place to the temple. 
This proceffion he led himfelf, but Healing away anoon as 
the crowd got into the temple, he returned to the city, 
and, by means of the foldiers he had left on board the fleet 
in the harbour, poflefTed himfelf of all the important polls; 
fo that the citizens on their returning home were forced to 
fubmit to their new tyrant, having neither courage nor 
arms to opp'ofe him g . 
Year of the About this time the Samians,by difobliging the Corinth- 
flood 2383. ians, lowed the feeds of thofe annimofities, which broke 
Before Chrift out between the two nations in the following age. The 
matter is thus related by Herodotus h : Periander tyrant 
of Corinth, to revenge the death of his fori on the Corey- 
reans, by whom he had been murdered, feized three hundred 
youths of the chief families of Corcyra, and put them on 
board certain Corinthian (hips in order to fend them to Sar- 
dis, where they were to be made eunuchs, and as fuch ferve 
Halyattes king of Lydia. But the mips that tranfported 
them touching at Samos, the Samians advifed the Corcyraean 
youths to take fancluary in the temple of Diana, and would 
not fufFer the Corinthians to remove them from thence, 
faying, that they were under the protection of the goddefs. 
The Corinthians befet the temple in order to prevent any 
provifions from being conveyed to them, and by that 
means oblige them to abandon their afylum. But the 
Samians aflemblmg their youth of both fexes, under colour 
of celebrating a feftival in honour of Diana, ordered them 
to dance round the temple with cakes of flower and honey 
in their hands, to the end that the Corcyraeans might fnatch 
them from them, and by that means fuftain themfelves. 
This practice they continued till the Corinthians, after ha*' e ' 
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ing waited a long time, thought fit to leave the ifland ; when 
the Samians, putting the youths of Corcyra on board their 
(hips of war, conveyed them fafe to their native country. 
This the Corinthians remembered, and many years after 
joined the Lacedaemonians in the war which they made 
upon the Samians, as we (hall relate in the fequel of this 
hiftory. , , . 

The Samians after the death of Sylofon enjoyed their ^aces. 
liberty for fome time, but were again brought under fub- 
je&ion by one of their chief citizens named iEaces, of 
whom mention is made by Herodotus *. iEaces had three 
fons, Poly crates, Pantagnoftus, and Sylofon. Polycrates p 0 i yC rates. 
in his father's life- time formed a defign of feizing on the 
government, but could not put it in execution till fome 
years after his death, the Samians guarding themfelves with 
great care againft any attempts of that nature. However, Year of the 
he at length compaffed his defign in the following manner. g° e ^^: ft 
As his father had left him an immenfe treafure, he gained 52 8. 
the affection of the populace by living in a moft fplendid 
and elegant manner. He made frequent entertainments, 
inviting to them even thofe of the loweft rank among the 
people. He provided at a van 1 expencethe richeft furniture that 
had ever been feen till his time in the ifland, and was ever willing 
to lend his filver and gold plate or flately beds to fuch as were 
to folemnize marriages or make entertainments. Being by this 
means become the darling of the people, he imparted his 
defign of making himfelf abfolute to his brothers, promifing 
to (hare with them the ifland and fuch other acquisitions as he 
might make. They readily came into his meafures ; where- 
upon it was agreed, that they mould fall upon the people 
with a body of armed men, whom Polycrates had gained 
with large promifes, while they were celebrating a feaft in 
honour of Juno, and that Polycrates mould at the fame 
time poflefs himfelf of the city. The antients tell us, that 
Poiycrates in this undertaking was aflifted by fifteen men 
only, not venturing to admit others into the confpiracy for 
fear of being betrayed ; fo univerfally did the love of liberty 
prevail among the Samians k . With thi&fmall body he made 
himfelf mafter of the moft important places of the city, 

reduced 
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reduced the citadel called Aftipalaea, and maintained him- 
felf in it, againft the utmoft efforts of the Sarnians, till he 
was relieved by a body of Naxians, fent him by Lygdamis 
tyrant of Naxus. With this reinforcement he fettled 
himfelf on the throne after having either banifhed or put to 
death all thofe who had declared againft him. Having thus 
got rid of his enemies, he amply rewarded his friends by 
conferring upon them the chief employments of his new 
kingdom ; he divided the ifland, purfuant to his promife, 
with his two brothers ; but foon after repenting of what he 
had done caufed Pantagnoftus to be put to death, and banifhed 
Sylofon. By this means being mafter of the whole ifland, 
he began to entertain thoughts of inlarging his dominions, 
and that he might not be diverted by the king of Egypt, he 
entered into an alliance with Amafis, who then reigned 
there. The friendfhip between thefe two princes was culti- 
vated with mutual prefents : amongft others Amafis fent to 
Samos two ftatues of himfelf curioufty carved in wood, 
which are ftill to be feen in the time of Herodotus, ftanding 
behind the gates of the temple of Juno. Having nothing to 
fear on the fide of Egypt, which was than a powerful king- 
dom, he equipped a fleet of an hundred gallies, and putting on 
board a thoufand chofen archers and other land-forces, he fell 
upon the neighbouring iflands, being in all his enterprizes at- 
tended with fuch fuccefs, that he attacked no place with- 
out mattering it. He did not fpare even his friends and 
allies, faying that they would be more obliged to him if 
lie reftored to them what he had taken, than if he had 
left them in the quiet poffcffion of their lands and do- 
minions. After he had reduced moft of the iflands he 
landed his forces on the continent of Alia, and made him- 
felf mafter of many cities on the coaft ; infomuch, that 
embaffadors were fent to him from all the neighbouring 
ftates, offering to fubmit upon what terms he was pleafed to 
impofe. The Lefbians alone oppofed him, but were en- 
tirely defeated in a fea-fight, in which he took a great 
many prifoners, and condemning them all to the chain 
employed them in furrounding the city of Samos with a 
deep and wide ditch. When news was brought to Amafis 
of the fuccefs that attended him in all his expeditions, he is 
faid to have wrote to him in the following terms. Amahs 
to Polycrates : 1 have heard with pleafure the fortunate 
fucceffes that attend the enterprizes of a friend and ally. 
But the unufual greatnefs of your profperity alarms me, 
being well apprifed that the gods are envious. As f° r 
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me, I would rather chufe that my affairs and thofe of my 
friends mould be alternately attended with good and bad 
fortune through the whole courfe of my life, than be al- 
ways accompanied with an uninterrupted felicity. For I 
do not remember to have ever heard of a man, who have- 
ing been always happy did not at laft perifji by fome fig- 
nal calamity. Be advifed therefore by me, and guard your- 
felf againft the bad confequences of good fortune in this 
manner : confider what you value moft, and would be 
greatly concerned to lofe, and of that, be it what it will, 
deprive yourfelf. If your profperity ftill continues with- 
out any viciffitude, repeat the fame remedy. Polycrates, 
having read the letter, approved of the advice given him 
by his friend, and after deliberating with himfelf what thing 
he would be moft unwilling to part with,, came at laft to 
this refolution. He had a feal cut in an emerald, and fet in 
gold by one Theodorus a Samian. This he valued above 
all his treafures, and therefore to counterbalance his good 
fortune, going on board a galley of fifty oars, and ad- 
vancing far into the deep, in the prefence of all thofe who 
attended him, he threw the emerald into the fea. Ke then 
commanded them to fail back, and on his return was great- 
ly grieved for the lofs of fuch an ineftimable treafure. 
But a few days after a fifherman having taken a fifti of an 
extraordinary fize, and thinking it a prefent worthy of Po- 
lycrates, carried it to the palace. Polycrates was highly 
pleafed with it, and having invited the fifherman to dine 
with him, ordered it to be drefled that very day. When 
the Servants opened the belly of the fifh they found, to 
their great furprize, the emerald' lodged there, and im- 
mediately carried it to Polycrates, who being perfuaded that 
fuch an extraordinary event could not be imputed to 
chance, but to a particular providence of the gods, ac- 
quainted Amafis with his throwing the fignet into the fea, 
and the manner in which he had recovered it. Amafis, 
having read his letter, and not doubting but fome great mis- 
fortune would loon orUate befai him, immediately dis- 
patched an herald to Samos, enjoining him to renounce in 
his name the friendihip of Polycrates, and difiblve all the 
obligations of hofpitality, that had been combed between 
them; left the calamities, which threatened Polycrates, 
fooukl affea him with that grief which a friend owes to the 
misfortunes of a friend K 

Poly- 
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Polycrates, being no longer under any engagements 
with the king of Egypt, fent embafladors to Cambyfes 
king of Perfia, enjoining them to conclude an alliance 
with that prince, and offer him what forces he required 
for the expedition he was meditating againft Egypt. Cam- 
byfes readily accepted of the offer made him by the em- 
baffadors, and at the fame time accquainted Polycrates 
that he flood in no need of land-forces, but wanted a fleet 
to convey his troops into Egypt. Hereupon Polycrates 
having equipped forty gallies fent them to Cambyfes, with 
all thofe Samians on board, whom he fufpe&ed of fediti- 
ous defigns, requefting him not to fuffer them ever to re- 
turn to their native country. Some writers affirm, that 
thefe Samians never arrived in Egypt, but in their paflage 
having called a council of war refolved not to proceed 
farther than the Carpathian fea. Others tells us, that 
they arrived in Egypt, but finding themfelves there careful- 
ly watched by the Perfians, laid hold of the firft oppor- 
tunity to make their efcape, and on their return to Samos 
met the fleet of Polycrates, which they defeated, and 
landed fafe in their own country, where they fought an 
unfuccefsful battle at land, and afterwards fet fail for La- 
cedaemon. Some writers fay, that in this action too they 
carried the day ; but this opinion as Herodotus rightly ob- 
ferves, is quite groundlefs ; for they would not have been 
obliged to implore the affiftance of the Lacedaemonians, if 
they had found themfelves in a condition to make head 
againft the forces of the tyrant. Befides, it is very im- 
probable, that one, who had a numerous army of merce- 
naries, and a chofen body of Samian bowmen in con- 
ftant pay, mould be overcome by fo unequal a number as 
thofe were who returned from Egypt* efpecially if we 
confider, that Polycrates, as Herodotus informs us, to pre- 
vent any treachery had (hut up the wives and children of 
all the Samians in the arfenal, refolving to burn them to- 
gether with the naval ftores, if he found himfelf betrayed 
to the exiles m . 

These Samians,* thus expelled by Polycrates, had re- 
courfe to the Lacedaemonians, by whom they were at firft 
received but very indifferently , for having made a long 
fpeech fetting forth the calamities they had d fuffered, the 

Lacedsemo- 
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Lacedaemonians gave them no other anfwer, than that they 
had forgot the firft part of their fpeech, and therefore did not 
underftand the laft. The Samians being a fecond time 
admitted into the aflembly brought with them an empty 
bafket, and (hewing it, only faid, it is empty, fignifying 
thereby that they wanted bread. The Lacedaemonians an- 
fwered that the bafket alone fuffkiently declared their wants, 
and immediately decreed to aflift them. The Samian wri- 
ters, quoted by Herodotus, tell us, that the Lacedaemo- 
nians undertook the defence of the exiles, in requital of the 
afliftance they had formerly received from them in a war 
with the Meflenians ; but the Lacedaemonians fay, that 
they efpoufed their caufe not out of any good will to the 
exiles, but to be revenged on the Samians for having for- 
merly intercepted a curious bafon, which they had fent 
as a prefent to Crcefus king of Lydia, and robbed them 
the year before of a rich prefent, which the king of Egypt 
had fent them. But whatever was the motive that prompt- 
ed them to aflift the banifhed Samians,they equipped a pow- 
erful fleet, and being joined by the Corinthians, whom 
the Samians had formerly difobliged as we have related a- 
bove, fet fail for Samos and laid fiege to the capital of the 
ifland. Polycrates made a vigorous defence, and frequent- 
ly fallying out, cut great numbers of the aggreflbrs in 
pieces. In one of thefe fallies the Samians being entirely 
routed were purfued great with flaughter to the very gates 
of their city, which the Lacedaemonians would have taken 
had they followed the example of their leaders Archias and 
Lycopes. For thefe two entered the city together with the 
flying Samians, and finding their retreat cut off, died valiant- 
ly fighting within the walls. The Lacedaemonians continued 
before the place for the fpace of forty days ; but finding 
they could not matter it, raifed the fiege and returned to La- 
cedaemon. Some writers tell us, that Polycrates, having a- 
greed to pay them on their departure a large fum of 
money, caufed a great many pieces of lead to be coined 
and gilt, and with thefe purchafed a peace without leffen- 
ing his treafures or enriching the enemy n . 

After their departure, thofe Samians, who had brought 
the war upon Polycrates, finding themfelves abandoned, 
let fail for the ifland of Siphnus, which is one of the Cy- 
slades, The affairs of the Siphnians were then in a flourifh- 
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ing condition, and their riches immenfe, that ifland fo a- I 
bounding in mines of gold and filver, that the tenth of the I 
money they coined being lent yearly to Delphos equalled i' 
the greateft treafure there ; for they divided once a year the 
riches which they drew from their mines, lending the tenth I 
part- of the whole as a prefent to Apollo. One year, af- i 
ter having made the uiual offering, they confulted the ora- j 
cle to know whether their profperity mould continue long, 1 
and received this anfwer from the Pythian. When the ; 
public ftru£tures fhall be cloathed in white, let the wife : 
men beware of a wooden force and red embaffadors. The • 
prytanean court and porticos at Siphnus were then a- ; 
domed with Parian marble ; and yet the Siphnians did ' 
not underftand the meaning of the oracle even upon the 
landing of the Samians, though they fent immediately ; 
one of their (hips, which acording to the Samian fafhi- 
on was painted red, with embafTadors to the city of Sipk 
nus. The Samians, being admitted to audience defired 
a loan of ten talents ; but receiving a denial returned 
to their companions and ravaged the territories of Siphnus, 
Whereupon the Siphnians drawing together all their forces 
engaged the Samians, but were defeated and many of them 
taken prifoners, for whofe ranfom the Samians received an 
hundred talents. With this fupply they repaired their {hips 
and failed to Hermione, the inhabitants of which place, 
through fear of being treated by them as the Siphnians had 
been, gave them the ifland of Thyrea, fituate near Pelo- 
ponnefus, which they committed to the care of the Trseae^ 
nians, and purfued their courfe to the ifland of Crete, where 
they founded the city of Cydonia, after having driven out 
of that part of the ifland the Zacynthians. They conti- 
nued in this fettlement five years, and built the temple of 
Dictynna with feveral others, which were ftill {landing in 
the time of our hiftorian. But in the fixth year they were 
entirely defeated together with the Cretans in a fea-fight by 
the inhabitants of iEgina, who took off the prows of their 
(hips, and placed them in the temple of Minerva. Thus 
the iEginates revenged themfelves on the Samians, for 
having formerly made war upon them without any provo- 
cation under the conduct, of their king Amphicrates, as we 
have hinted above °. The Samians, being driven from Crete, 
failed, if we believe Eufebius p, to Italy, and there founded 
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the city of Dicaearchi, called afterwards Puteoli, and at 
prefent Puzzoli. 

But to return to Polycrates ; upon the departure of the 
Lacedaemonians and Samian exiles* he began to entertain 
thoughts of fubduing all Ionia, together with the Afiatic 
iflands, an enterprize, as Herodotus obferves, which no one 
before him had ever attempted. He raifed a numerous army, 
equipped the greateft fleet that had been feen in thofe feas 
till that time, w and made all the other neceflary preparations 
for fo difficult an undertaking. But before he could ac- 
complish his defign, he was cut off by an untimely death, 
which is thus related by Herodotus. Oroetes a Perfian, who 
had been appointed governor of Sardis by Cyrus, another of 
the fame nation, by name Mitrobates, governor of Da.{cy-> 
lium, falling one day out, Mitrobates upbraided Oroetes 
for not having reduced the ifland of Samos, which lay fonear 
his government, and had been brought under fubjection 
by Polycrates , with the affiftance only of fifteen 
men. This reprocah left a deep impreffion on the 
mind of Oroetes, who from that time watched all op- 
portunities of being revenged, not on Mitrobates, who had 
affronted him, but on Polycrates as the caufe of the 
affront, though he had never feen him or been any ways 
injured by him. Other antient writers fay, that Oroetes 
fent a meffenger to Polycrates about fome private affairs, 
and that Polycrates happening on the arrival of the meffenger 
to be lying on a couch, Anacreon of Teos, the famous 
lyric poet, fitting by him, he did not condefcend to give the 
meffenger any anfwer, or even to look at him, continuing 
the whole time he delivered his meffage with his face to- 
wards the wall. This, they fay, was what provoked the 
haughty Perfian, and prompted him to put Polycrates 
treacheroufly to death. Oroetes refided at that time in the 
city of Magnefia, whence he fent one Myrfus the fon of 
Gyges, a Lydian, to Samos, enjoining him to acquaint 
Polycrates, that he had heard what great things he had 
in view, but had been at the fame time informed that he 
wanted money to put his projects in execution. Wherefore 
he defigned to affift him with great treafures, provided he 
would engage to protect him againft Cambyfes, who was 
determined, according to the private intelligence he had 
received, to take away his life. The meffenger was ordered 
to add, that if Polycrates quefticacd the truth of what he 
faid concerning the treafures, he might eafily fatisfy him- 
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felf in that particular, by fending one of the moft trufty 
perfons he had about him to fee them. Polycrates received 
this propofal with joy, and immediately fent his fecretary 
Maeandrus to take a view of the treafures. When Oroetes 
heard he was coming with this defign he caufed eight chefts 
to be filled with {tones, which he covered with fome 
pieces of gold, and by that means deceived Maeandrus, upon 
whofe information Polycrates refolved to go in perfon to 
Oroetes, though he was earneftly difluaded by his friends, 
and, if we believe Herodotus, by the gods themfelves (N), 
But he defpifing their advice fet out with divers of his friends, 
among whom was Democedes the Crotonian, the moft fkilful 
phyfician of his time. When he arrived atMagnefia, the treach- 
erous Oroetes caufed him to be feizedand crucified, a death, 
as Herodotus obferves, unworthy a man, who far excelled 
in all refpe&s the greateft heroes of his age p. Valerius 
Maximus i and Tully r tells us, that he was crucified by 
Oroetes, for fo they call him, governor under Darius Hy- 
ftefpis, upon the top of mount Mycale, which is a promon- 
tory of Ionia over-againft Samos. But it is very plain from 
all the ancients, that Darius was then only one of Cambyfes's 
guards, and that Polycrates came to this tragical end while 
Cambyfes was delirious in Egypt. Pliny 3 in this agrees with 

Hero- 
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(N) Herodotus tells us, that his daughter dreamt Ihe faw her 
father elevated in the air, and anointed by the fun, and that 
being deeply affected with her dream, me endeavoured by all 
means to divert him from his intended voyage, accompanying 
him even to the fea-fide, and affuring him that nothing but mif- 
fortunes could attend his enterprize. But Polycrates rejecting all 
advice embarqued on a galley of fifty oars, threatening his 
daughter, who left no ftone unturned to prevent his journey, 
that if he returned fafe, Ihe mould long continue unmarried. 
Upon his arrival at Magnefia being feized by Oroetes and cru- 
cified, the dream of his daughter fays Herodotus, was accoffl- 
plifned ; for as he hung on the crofs expofed to the heat of the 
fun, he was firll all covered over with the fvveat of his body, 
and afterwards a violent mower happening to fall, warned we may 
fay by Jupiter who fent it (3). By the help of fucr. diftorted 
interpretations there is no dream, but what may be eafily ^ 
filed. 
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Herodotus ; for according to him Polycrates was put to death 
in the 230th year of Rome, which, if we follow Varro, 
fell upon the fixty-fourth Olympiad. Thus died Polycrates, 
a prince, who to the hour of his death had never felt the 
leaft fhock of adverfe fortune, being attended, during the 
whole courfe of his life, in every thing he undertook, with 
all the fuccefs and profperity he could have wifiied for. 
All the ancients fpeak of his' profperity as miraculous, and 
amongft others Valerius Maximus, who tells us, that he never 
formed adefign, which he did not with great eafe put in ex- 
ecution, nor earneftly wifh for a thing which he did not ob- 
tain, as if fortune had been wholly employed in waiting 
upon him He was, without all doubt, a man of moft 
extraordinary parts, and, if we believe Herodotus u , fupe- 
rior in wifdom, greatnefs of mind, and other princely 
qualities to all the Greek tyrants, not even thofe of Syracufe 
excepted. He took great delight in the converfation of 
learned men, and ufed to fpend great part of his time, when 
at leifure from public affairs, with Anacreon and Pythagoras. 
The former he once prefented with five talents, and the 
latter he recommended in a very obliging manner to Amafis 
king of Egypt, when that philofopher undertook for his im- 
provement a journey into thatkingdom. He embellifhed the 
city of Samos with many magnificent and ftately buildings, 
which, as Ariftotle informs us w , were ftill ftanding in his 
time ; nay great part of the palace, which he built for him- 
felf, was remaining in the time of the Roman emperors ; 
for Caligula, as we read in Suetonius x , had fome thoughts 
of repairing that noble fabric, which wasafubjecl: of ad- 
miration even in thofe days. As to his character there is no 
fmall difagreement among authors, fome painting him as a 
cruel tyrant, and others reprefenting him as a prince of 
great humanity and moderation. Diodorus Siculus? tells us, 
that he oppreffed his own fubjects in a moft tyrannical 
manner, and with no lefs cruelty treated fuch ftrangers as 
happened to come into his country : which fo mocked 
Amafis king of Egypt, that, after having advifed him in 
vain to rule with more humanity and moderation, he at laft 
renounced the friendmip which he had contracted with him, 
faying, that he forefaw the miferable fall that would foon 
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overtake one who governed fo tyrannically. This, as we 
have feen above, is related in a very different manner by 
Herodotus , who feems to have entertained a far better 
opinion of Polycrates ; for he commends him as a prince 
of great generofity, and fpeaking of [his unhappy end 
fays, that he was put to death in a manner unworthy of a 
man of his dignity and grandeur, and not to be mentioned 
without indignation 2 . But Diogenes Laertius, Porphy- 
rins, Jamblichus, Gellius, and Eufebius feem to agree 
with Diodorus, for they are all unanimous in telling us, that 
Pythagoras (O) abandoned his native country, becaufehe 
could not endure the tyranny of Polycrates. 

Polycrates 

z Herodot. ubi fupra. 

(O) This celebrated philofopher was a native of Samos, and 
for fome time a great favourite of Polycrates ; but on his return 
from Egypt, Fhcenice, and Chaldea, whither he had travelled for 
his improvement, not being able to endure the tyranny of Poly- 
crates, he retired to that part of Italy, which was called Magna 
Grascia, and founded there a famous feet of philofophers. Moft 
writers acknowledge him to be the inventor of arithmetic, which 
Plato (4) afcribes to the Egyptian Mercury, and fome others 
to Palamedes (5). St. Auftin (6) fpeaks of a goddefs Numeria, 
whom the Pagans worfhipped as the goddefs of numbers, believe- 
ing they had been firft introduced by her. Pythagoras is faid to have 
been the firft who taught the immortality of the foul. As to the 
-tranfmigration of fouls, which was the principal part of his phi- 
lofophy, fome writers endeavour to excufe him, faying, that he 
meant only the feniltive foul or vital principle of the animal. We 
are told, he was never feen to weep or laugh, Diogenes Laer- 
tius, Porphyrius, jamblichus, and others, who have wrote hia 
life, greatly vary among themfelves as to the particulars and cir- 
cumftances of his death ; fome faying he was afTaffinated, others 
that he died fuddenly, &c. He died, according to Eufebius (7), 
in the fourth year of the feventieth olympiad, and eightieth or 
ninetieth of his life. Cedrenus tells us, that he wrote an ac- 
count of the war which Cyrus made upon the Samians,. and 
relates from him that Cyrus was killed in this war. But that 
writer was certainly miftaken, fince Plutarch, Lucian, and Por- 
phyrius 

(4) Plato in Phasd. {$) Vide Bedam in lib. de Compute 
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Polycrates was fucceeded in the tyranny by Masandrus Mseandrus. 
his fecretary, whom upon his departure for Magnefia he^^g* 
had appointed to govern during his abfence. When Mas- Before Chrift 
andrus heard of his death, he took the whole power into 5 a 3« 
his own hands, Sylofon the late king's brother being then 
in banifhment. Maeandrus was a man, of great probity, 

and 

phyrius allure us, that Pythagoras refolved to leave nothing iii 
writing. Jofephus likewife (8) informs us, that in his time no 
one piece afcribed to this philofopher was allowed to be genuine j 
and Rufinus, in his anfwer to S. Hierom, who had quoted Py- 
thagoras, urges, that there were no genuine writings of that 
philofopher remaining ; to which Hierom replied, that what he 
had faid of him was not meant of his writings, but of his opi- 
nions, which he had learnt from Cicero, Brutus, and Seneca* 
However, Diogenes Laertius in his life mentions three books 
written by him, namely of inftru&ion, politics, and natural phi- 
lofophy. The book of verfes, which bears his name and is a 
collection of the opinions and maxims of the Pythagorean philo- 
fophers, was not written by him, but by one Lyfis, if we 
believe Laertius, a Pythagorean of Sarepta, who retired from 
Thebes, and was preceptor to Epaminondas. Others afcribe this 
book to Philolaus, fome to Epicharmus, and fome to Empe- 
docles. 

Pythagoras was not the only great man this ifland produced ; 
Chcerilus, Conon, Cacophylus, Pythagoras the ftatuary, &c. 
were natives of Samos, and are mentioned by Strabo and other 
antient writers as the ornaments of the ages they lived in (9). 
Chcerilus wrote in verfe the a&ions of Xerxes and Darius kings 
of Perfia, and of Archelaus king of Macedon. Jofephus quotes 
fome of his verfes on the expedition of Xerxes into Greece, 
wherein he fpeaks of a nation ferving under that prince come 
from Phcenice ufing an unknown language, and dwelling on 
the mountains of Solyma near a great lake ; which, in the opi- 
nion of Jofephus, is plainly meant of the Jews, the mountains 
of Solyma and the lake of Afphaltites being in their coun- 
try. Suidas and Strabo C10) cite other verfes from the fame 
poem, and Hefychifts tells us, that the Athenians gave 
him a flater of gold for each verfe of the poem he wrote on 
the victory obtained by the Greeks over Xerxes. Some wri- 
ters have confounded Chcerilus the Samian with another poet 
bearing the fame name, who lived in the time of Alexander 

The 
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and therefore no fooner faw himfelf invefted with the fovereign 
power, but he refolved to refign it, and reftore his countrymen i 
to their former liberty. Having therefore erected an altar to 
Jupiter the deliverer, and marked out the ground for a tem- 
ple, he fummoned a general afTembly of the citizens, and ad- 

dreffed 



The latter was a wretched writer, as appears from what Ho- 
race fays of him in the following verfes : 

Gratus Alexandro regi Magno fuit ille 
Chcerilus, incultis qui verfibus & male natis 
Rettulit acceptos, regale numifma, Philippos (u): 

And elfewhere (12), 

Sit Chcerilus ille, 
Quem his terque bonum cum rifu miror, &e» 

Chcerilus the Samian lived before Alexander, and withdrew 
from Samos to the court of Archelaus, where he died. Some of 
his verfes, which have been tranfmitted to us by Ariftotle (13) 
and Tatian, fhew that he was no contemptible poet. 

Conon was a famous mathematician, and is faid to have wrote 
feven books of aftronomy. He lived in an intimate friendfhip 
with Archimedes, and taught him, as Pomponius Mela informs 
us, the firft rudiments of mathematics. It was he who gave 
out, that the hair of Berenice, the wife of Ptolemy Euergetes, 
was taken up into heaven, and there transformed into feven 
ftars, called from thence Coma Berenices. He is mentioned by 
Strabo (14), Virgil (15), and others. Creophylus was an excel- 
lent poet and contemporary with Homer, who prefented him, 
as we read in Strabo (16), with a poem on the taking of the 
city of Oechalia. This poem is mentioned alfo by Paufanias 
and Callimachus ; but both thefe writers make Creophylus, 
and not Homer, the author of it. Creophylus entertained 
Homer in his houfe, and is faid by fome to have been his 
mafter, and to have had great mare in the compofmg of the 
divine work, as Cicero ftiles it, which palTes under the name of 
that inimitable poet. Hierophyle, one of the fybils, was like- 
wife a native of Samos, and is commonly known by the name of 
the Samian Sybil. 

(11) Horat. 1. ii. epift. 2. v. 232. (12) Idem de Art. 

Poetic. (13) Ariftot. Rhetor. ' (i4)Strab.h 

xiv. (1 5) Virgil. Eclog. 3, v. 40. (16) Strab. 1. xir. 
(17) Paufanin Meffen. 
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drefFed them thus : « You know that I was entrufted with 
" the fceptre and all the power of Polycrates, and that the 
« government is wholly in my hands. But I will not be 
" guilty of a crime, which I fhould condemn in another, 
" The arbitrary power afiumed by Polycrates over men 
« equal to himfelf was never approved of by me ; neither 
" mall I ever approve of it in any other perfon. Now 
" that the decree of the gods has been fulfilled in him, 
" I furrender the government into your hands, and pro- 
« claim an equal liberty to all. Only I defire you would 
" grant me fix talents out of the treafures of Polycrates, 
" and confer upon me and my defendants for ever the 
<c the priefthood of the temple of Jupiter the deliverer, 
<c as a juft reward of the benefits you are to receive by 
" my means/' Having thus fpoke, one Telefearchus, a 
leading man among the Samians, bitterly inveighing a- 
gainft him, infilled upon his giving an account of the 
public money he had fpent, during the fhort time he had 
governed. Maeandrus perceiving by the tenor of this fpeech 
that, if he di veiled himfeif of the power, he could be no 
longer fafe in his own country, and that fome other would 
foon ufurp it, refolved to keep porTelfion of the govern- 
ment ; and accordingly retiring to the citadel, and fending 
for the citizens under colour of giving them an account 
of the public treafures, he feized their perfons and kept 
them under clofe confinement to prevent infurrections in 
the city. In the mean time, Maeandrus falling Tick, his 
brother Lycaretus, imagining he could not recover, put all 
the prifoners to death, that he might with more eafe ufurp 
the fovereignty. But Maeandrus recovered and ruled quiet- 
ly in Samos, till he was driven out by the Perfians, who 
placed Sylofon, the brother of Polycrates, in his room. 
This event is related by Herodotus * in the following man- 
ner. Sylofon being banifhed by his brother, as we have 
related above, retired into Egypt, where Cambyfes was at 
that time making war upon Amafis king of that country. 
While he refided at Memphis, Darius, who was one of 
Cambyfes's guards and made then no great figure, was 
greatly taken with a fcarlet cloak which Sylofon wore, and 
afked him whether he would fell it. Sylofon, perceiving* 
him to be paflionately fond of the. garment, anfwered, that 
L 1 3 he 
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he would not part with it for any riches, but would wil- 
lingly give it him, if he cared to receive it as a prefent. 
Darius accepted the offer, and Sylofon, who was then but 
in very indifferent circumftances, thought himfelf a lofer 
by his forward generofity. But when he heard that Darius, 
after the the death of Cambyfes and deftruction of the 
mages, was advanced to the throne, he haflened to Sufa, 
and dedred audience of the king, telling the guards that he 
had been a benefactor to him ; which when Darius heard, 
he anfwered with furprize ; What Grecian is this who pre- 
tends to have conferred benefits upon me, and to be re- 
fpe&ed on that account ? I have but lately taken poffeflion 
of the kingdom, and have feen here few or none of that 
country ; neither can I remember that I am at all obliged 
to any Grecian. However, bring in the man that I may 
hear what he fays from his own mouth. Sylofon was im- 
mediately introduced, and afked by the interpreters who 
he was, and what he meant by faying that he had been a 
benefactor to the king. Then Sylofon related what had 
paffed in Egypt between Darius and himfelf, which the 
king remembering anfwered : O thou moft generous man ! 
art thou then the perfon from whofe hands I received 
that prefent, which, though fmall in itfejf, yet at that 
time, when T had no power, was of more value to me 
than any thing that can be offered me at prefent ? I will 
reward thee plentifully with gold and filver, that thou mayeft 
not repent thy kindnefs to Darius the fon of Hyftafpis. 
Sylofon replied, that he neither afked gold nor fdver, but 
only that he would fave his country, which ever fince the 
death of his brother Polycrates had been poffeiTed by one 
who had no claim to it. Give me, faid he, Samos with- 
out blood, and without expelling my countrymen. Darius, 
having heard his requeit, immediately fent an army under 
the conduct of Otanes, one of the feven, to Samos, or- 
dering him to act agreeable to the directions of Sylofon. 
Otanes arriving on the coaff of Samos landed his forces 
without the leaf} oppofition. As they drew near the city, 
Masandrus with thofe of his party offered to depart the 
ifland under a promifc of indemnity and protection. Otanes, 
readily agreed to the propo'al, and a truce was concluded 
on both fides. But in the mean time, Charilaus, another 
brother of Msandrus, who had been ihut up in a dungeon 
for feveral crimes he was guilty of, having overheard what 
was doing, arid from an aperture of his prifbn obferved the 
Perfians fitting before'the caftle without the leaft apprehcn- 

fion 
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fion, demanded to fpeak with his. brother. He was accord- , 
ingly brought into his prefence, when he began with moft 
opprobrious and reviling language to ftir hirn up againft the: 
Perfians, calling him a coward for parting fo tamely with a 
kingdom, and demanding leave to do for him what he 
had not courage enough to do for himfelf. He engaged* 
if he would but trull him with the command of his forces 
for a few days, not only to make the Perfians repent their 
coming, but- to drive them out of the ifland. Maeandrus 
accepted the cfFer, not that he imagined his troops able to: 
cope with the Perfians, but out of envy to Sylofon, and in 
order to weaken the power of the Samians before he took 
poffeffion of the ifland. For he knew, that the Perfians 
would not fail to take a fevere revenge on the Samians 
for the outrages they mould Hiffer ; and as for himfelf, he 
could make his efcape out of the ifland when he pleafed,- 
having made a private pafTage under-ground, leading from 
the caftle to the fea. Charilaus no fooner faw himfelf at 
the head of the troops, but Tallying out of the citadel 
upon the Perfians, who expected no hoftilities, every thing 
having been already agreed on, he furprized and killed the 
chief men among them. But the reft of the army, taking 
the alarm, came in to their relief, and repulfed the Samians 
into the caftle. Otanes, being provoked at the great lofs 
he had fuftained, commanded his army, notwithftanding the 
orders given him by Darius not to kill or take any Samian 
prifoner, to put all they met to the fword without dif- 
tincldon of fex or age. So that while one part of his 
forces was employed in befieging the caftle, the reft were 
bufied in plundering the houfes and murdering the inhabi- 
tants, without fparing even fuch as had taken fanciuary in 
the temples. Maeandrus made his efcape by fea, and Red 
to Lacedaemon, where foon after his arrival having com- 
manded his flaves to take out and cleanfe his gold and hlver 
plate, he conducted Cleomenes, the fon of Anaxandrides, 
then king of Sparta, to his houfe, hoping he might take a 
•fancy to fome of his rich moveables, and thereby give 
him an opportunity of gaining him over to his views. Th*e 
king was greatly furprized at the workmanfhip of fome 
cups, which Maeandrus perceiving prefled him to take what- 
ever he pleafed, and repeated his offer feveral times. But 
Cleomenes conftantly refufed to accept of any thing ; and 
being afterwards informed that other citizens had received 
L 1 4 his 
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bis prefents, he went immediately to complain of him to 
the ephori, who, fearing left he mould introduce luxury 
among them, commanded him to depart Peloponnefus that 
very day b . 

The Perfians, upon the flight of Maeandrus, put Samos, 
plundered and depopulated as it was, into the hands of 
Sylofon. Otanes, the Perfian general, is faid to have re- 
peopled it upon a vifion he faw in a dream, and a dif- 
temper with which he was feized. Sylofon, feeing him- 
felf in pofTeflion of the ifland and fupported by the Perfians, 
opprefTed his fubje&s to fuch a degree, that moft of them, 
abandoning their native country, fettled either in the neigh- 
bouring iflands or on the continent, fo that Samos became 
again almoft quite deftitute of inhabitants, the lands lying 
every-where untilled, and the whole country refembling a 
defart c . 

Syloson after a fhort reign was fucceeded by his fon 
iEaces, who attended Darius in his expedition into Scythia, 
and is counted by Herodotus among the Ionian tyrants, 
who had no fmall mare in the efteem of Darius. iEaces 
being driven out, as well as the other tyrants of Ionia, by 
Ariftagoras the Milefian, the Samians openly declared againft 
Darius and joined the other Ionians in the revolt. But 
when the two fleets, the Ionian confifting of three hundred 
and fixty-three mips and the Perfians of fix hundred, were 
ready to engage near Lade, a fmall ifland over-againft Mi- 
letus, iEaces, who ferved on board the Perfian fleet, fent a 
meffenger to the Samians, exhorting them to abandon the 
confederacy, fince they could not poffibly prevail againft 
the king, who, if that fleet were deftroyed, could fit out 
another five times as powerful. The Samians hearkened 
to this meffage, and in the heat of the engagement hoift- 
5n . fail abandoned their confederates, and returned with 
fifty mips to Samos. However, eleven of the Samian fhips 
refufed to obey their leaders, and together with the Chians 
fought till they were quite difabled. The commanders of 
thefe were rewarded by the community of Samos with an 
infeription on a pillar, declaring their names and families, 
in order to tranfmit their memory to pofterity, and this 
monument was flill ftanding in Herodotus's time d . The 

example 
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example of the Samians, who retired in the beginning of 
the fight, being followed by the Lefbians and all the con- 
federates, except the Chians, the Perfians gained a complete 
victory, took Miletus, and were preparing to invade Samos, 
in order to replace iEaces, to whom they were chiefly 
indebted for their fuccefs, on the throne of Samos. But 
many of the Samians, chufing rather to abandon their 
country than to live in fubje&ion to him and the Perfi- 
ans, fet fail for Sicily, being invited thither by the Zan- 
claeans, who were defirous to have in their territory a city 
inhabited by the Ionians, and had allotted for that purpofe 
a place on the coaft which faces the Tyrrhenian fea, and 
was then called the beautiful coaft. Upon their arrival in 
Sicily they found the city of Zancle quite abandoned, the 
Zanclaeans being with their king Scythes employed in the 
fiege of a Sicilian city. Hereupon Anaxilaus, tyrant of Rhe- 
giurn^ and an enemy to the Zanclaeans, infinuated to the 
Samians, that it would be more advantageous for them to 
feize on the city of Zancle in the abfence of the inha- 
bitants, than to fettle on the coaft defigned for their efta- 
blifhment. The Samians were eafily prevailed upon to 
follow his advice, which the Zanclaeans underftanding, 
haftened to recover their city, calling in to their afftftance 
Hippocrates tyrant of Gela their ally. But Hippocrates, 
betraying his friends, agreed with the Samians to leave them 
in pofTeflion of the city, and deliver up to them the reft 
of the Zanclaeans, provided they yielded to him one half 
of the flaves and of the plunder of the city, with all the 
booty that mould be found in the country. Thus the 
Samians made themfelves mailers of one of the greateft and 
moft beautiful cities of Sicily. As to the Zanclaeans, they 
were either baniftied or reduced to flavery by Hippocrates, 
to whom they were delivered by the Samians purfuant to 
their agreement. Scythes their king was banifhed with his 
brother Pythogenes to Inycum, whence he made his efcape 
to Himera, and there imbarking pafled over into Afia to 
Darius c . 

In the mean time, the Perfians, after the reduction of 
Miletus, put over with their fleet to Samos, and reinfla- 
ted iEaces in his former government, for the eminent fer- 
vice he had rendered them, by perfuading his counti-ymen 
to abandon the reft of the Ionians in the engagement at 

Lade. 
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Lade. Samos by this means was the only city, of all thofe, 
1 which revolted from Darius, that efcaped undeftroyed., 
^Eaces, being thus reftored to his authority, continued 
faithful to the Perfkns, and ferved under Xerxes in his ex- 
pedition againft Greece, obliging the Samians, contrary 
to their inclinations, to affift the Perfians, with their navy 
againft their countrymen. During the Grecian war iEaces 
died, and was fucceeded by Theomeftor, whom Xerxes 
raifed to that dignity for his couragious behaviour in the 
fea-fight at Salamis on which occafion he took feveral of the 
Greek (hips, and diftin?.uimed hirnfelf in a moft eminent 
manner ; as alfo did Phylacus another Samian, who was 
not only admitted into the number of thofe, who from 
deferving well of the king were called by the Perfians Oro- 
Tanges, but rewarded with large poffeilions and great 
wealth f . 

Theomeftor. The Samians continued thus fubjecT: to the Perfians 
Year of the and their own tyrants, who were but mere tools of the 
Before ehrift^ er ^ an kings, till the famous viciory gained by the Greeks 
4 79 . at Mycale, when they were reftored to the full enjoyment 
of their antient liberties. Before this engagement, while 
the Grecian fleet was anchored at Delos,, under the com' 
mand of Leotychides the Lacedaemonian, the Samians, 
without being fufpected either by the Perfians or their 
own tyrant Theomeftor, fcnt three of their chief citizens, 
Lampon, Athenagoras, and Hegefiftratus, to aftiire the 
commanders of the Greek navy, that the Ionians would 
not fail to revolt from the Perfians as foon as their fleet ap- 
peared. Hegefiftratus, who fpoke for the reft, added, that 
if they entertained the leaft fufpicion of their fincerity, they 
were all three ready to remain with them as hoftages. 
Leotychides after hearing him had the curiofity to alk his 
name, and underftanding that he was called Hegefiftratus, 
which in Greek fignifies leader of an army, he refolved 
forthwith to fet fail and attack the Perfian fleet which lay 
then ofF of Samos. Having therefore obliged the three Sa- 
mian embafTadors to confirm with an oath the truth of 
what they had faid, he retained Hegefiftratus, taking his 
name for a prefage of fuccefs, and fuffered the other two 
to return home. The next day Leotychides, having offered 
a folemn facrifice to the gods, put to fea, and ftanding to- 
wards Samos came to an anchor near the temple of Junp 

But 
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But the Perfians, being informed of their approach, made 
towards the continent, and hawling their fliips afhore fled 
to their landrforces, which were encamped at Mycale to 
the number of fixty thoufand men. In the mean time, the 
Perfian generals caufed all the Samians to be difarmed, 
fearing they were difpofed to favour the enemy, becaufe 
they had already redeemed all the Athenians taken in Attica 
by the forces of Xerxes, brought them to Samos, and 
thence fent them back to Athens, furnifhed with provi- 
fions for their voyage. The Samians, though thus difarm- 
ed, in the very beginning of the engagement revolted to 
, the Greeks, and affifted them in the beft manner they 
could. Their example was immediately followed by the 
reft of the lonians, who abandoning the Perfians joined 
their . countrymen, and greatly contributed to that victo- 
ry, which put an end to the defigns of Xerxes upon 
Greece s. 

From Mycale the Greeks returned to Samos, where itTheSamlan* 
was propofed, in a council held by the chief commanders, f nd othcr 
to tranfplant the lonians out of Afia, where they were ex- t^toa™" 
pofed to the infults of the Perfians, into Greece, and there alliance wick 
bellow upon them the cities and lands of thofe Greeks who ths Atheni- 
had fided with the Perfians. But this motion was not ap- ans * 
proved of by the Athenians, who, apprehending that the 
lonians, if once tranfplanted into Greece, would no longer 
look upon Athens as their, mother city, engaged to protecT: 
them on all occafions againft. the common enemy. Where- 
fore, having obliged the Samians, Chians, Lefbians, and 
other illanders, who had revolted to them from the Perfians, 
to fwear, that they would continue in their alliance, they 
fet fail together with them for the Hellefpont to purfue the 
war on that fide againft the Perfians. 

The Samians, being thus delivered from the Perfian The Samia^ ■ 
yoke, continued ftedfaft in their alliance with the Athenians rev <>lt fr«™ 
for the fpace of thirty-feven years, governing themfelves ^ Athca * 
entirely by their own laws, and enjoying the full pofTefiion 
of their antient liberties. But in the fixth year of the thirty 
years peace concluded between the Athenians and Lacede- 
monians, they revolted from the Athenians on the following 
occafion. The Milefians and Samians falling out about the 
city of Priene in Caria, to which both parties laid claim, 

the 
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the former not finding themfelves in a condition to maintain 
a war againft the Samians, gained over fuch of them as 
defired to alter the form of government, and with them 
repaired to Athens, where they complained of the injuries 
they had fufFered from the republic of Samos, which had 
driven them by force from a city, which they had as good 
a right to as themfelves. Hereupon the Athenians fent 
meffengers into Samos, requiring the Samians to forbear all 
hoftilities, and refer their differences to their arbitration; 
which they refuting to do, by reafon they apprehended the 
Athenians more favourable to the Milefians than to them, 
Pericles prevailed upon his republic to declare war againft 
Samos, not out of any motive of juftice, but to gratify the 
famous courtefan Afpafia, who was the daughter of Axio- 
chus a Milefian, and greatly beloved by Pericles, not fo 
much on account of her beauty as of her wit. The ma- 
nagement of this war was committed to Pericles himfelf, 
who, having equipped a fquadron of forty gallies, fet fail 
for Samos, laid liege to the city, and reduced it without any 
confiderable lofs. He no fooner faw himfelf matter of the 
place, but he changed the ariftocracy into a democratical 
kind of government, and having impofed a fine of eighty 
talents on the inhabitants, and received fifty Samian youths 
for hoftages, he committed them to the care of the Lemni- 
ans and returned to Athens. He was fcarce gone, when 
fuch of the Samians as difliked the popular government, 
entering into an affociation, fent deputies over into Afia to 
Peffuthnes, or, as Diodorus calls him, Pefluthines, the fon 
of Hyftafpes and governor of Sardis, foliciting him to fend 
them fuccours againft the Athenians the antient enemies of 
Perfia. Peffuthnes, hoping by means of thefe troubles and 
domeftic broils to bring Samos under his power, lent them 
a body of feven hundred men. With thefe the Samian 
deputies fetting fail from Afia in the dead of the night, with 
the affiftance of their friends in the ifland, furprized the 
city, and having feized on the heads of the popular faction, 
and taken the Athenians, who were there in garifon, pri- 
soners, fent them all as a prefent to Peffuthnes. Havipg 
thus aboliflied the democracy eftablifhed by Pericles, they 
paffed over into the ifland of Lefbos, refcued their hoftages, 
and then proclaimed war againft the Athenians. When 
news of this revolt was brought to Athens, Pericles was 
again difpatched to Samos with fixty fail well manned, in 
order to reduce the revoltcrs. Pericles arriving on the coaft 
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of Afia detached fixteen (hips of his fquadron to obferve 
the motions of the Phoenicians, whom Peffuthnes had fent to 
join the Samians, and to bring in fuccours from Chios and 
Lefbos ; which when the Samians heard, they immediately- 
recalled twenty mips, which they had fent to attack Mile- 
tus, and, joining to them fifty more, went to meet Pericles, 
who with forty-four mips entirely defeated their fleet con- 
firming of feventy. Soon after this victory the Athenian 
fquadron being reinforced with forty fail from Athens and 
twenty-five from Chios and Lefbos, Pericles landed his men 
in the ifland of Samos, overthrew the Samians in a pitched 
battle, and laid fiege to their metropolis, inclofing it with 
a triple wall on the land-fide, and blocking it up by fea with 
his fleet. But in the mean time, Pericles receiving intelli- 
gence by letters from Caria and Caunus, that the Phoenician 
fleet was advancing to the relief of the befieged city, and 
that Stefagoras, the Samian admiral, had already joined them 
with a fquadron under his command, charged his collegues 
to purfue with all poffible vigor the fiege, while he with 
threefcore fail went out in queft of the enemy. The Sa- 
mians, taking advantage of his abfence, made a fally at 
the inftigation, and under the conduct, of one MelifTus the 
fon of Ithogenes, routed the Athenians, poflelTed themfelves 
of their camp, and obliged them to retire from before the 
city. Being elated with this fuccefs they attacked the ene- 
mies fleet, which blocked up the harbour, funk many of 
their mips, and forced the others to fhelter themfelves in the 
neighbouring iflands. But Pericles, receiving notice of this 
overthrow, returned with all poffible expedition, and being 
reinforced with forty mips from Athens under the command 
of Thucydides, Agxion, and Phormio, and foon after with 
twenty more commanded by Tlepolemus and Anticles, and 
moreover with forty from Chios and Lefbos, he attacked 
MelifTus, and defeated the Samians both by fea and land, 
began the fiege with new vigor, and brought the citizens 
into great diftrefs. The town was battered both day and 
night without intermiffion ; but the Samians, though quite 
tired out with frequent aflaults on all fides, and reduced to 
the utmofl diftrefs for want of provifions, yet fuftained the 
fiege for the fpace of nine months, without once offering 
to capitulate. On this occafion the battering rams, fcor- 
pions, and galleries are faid to have been firfl: invented by 
one Artemon of Clazomense, whom Ephorus the hiftorian 
confounds with Artemon Periphrefus, mentioned by Ana- 

creon, 
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creon, as quoted by Athenseus h . The Samiaris at length, 
feeing they had no hopes of relief, and that their walls were 
in great part ruined, furrendered. The only terms they 1 
could obtain were the following, viz. that they mould de- 
molifli their walls, give hoftages for their fidelity in time to 
come, deliver up their navy, and pay the charges of the 
war. The Byzantines, who had joined the Samians in this 
war, fubmitted at the fame time to the Athenians. Thus 
Pericles, having put to death the authors of the revolt and 
re-eftablifhed the democracy, returned to Athens \ This 
war happened according to Thucydides in the fixth of the 
thirty years truce between the Athenians and Lacedaemo- 
nians j but Diodorus Siculus places it in the fourth year of 
the eighty-fourth olympiad, that is, after the faid truce was 
expired. 

From this time the Samians continued fubjecl: to the 
Athenians till the twentieth year of the Peloponnefian war*, 
when the common people of Samos taking up arms againft 
the nobility, who had again ufurped all the power, fleW 
two hundred of them, banifhed the reft, and divided their 
lands and houfes among themfelves., This fo pleafed the 
Athenians, at whofe inftigation the people had revolted,- 
that they reftored to them all their antient privileges, and 
allowed them to govern their republic according to their own 
laws. The enfuing year, when the government of the 
four hundred was fet up at Athens, the great men among 
the Samians, to the number of three hundred, formed a 
new confpiracy againft the democracy, and being affifted by 
Pifander and other Athenians, who favoured the oligarchy, 
they attempted to make themfelves matters of the city, with 
a defign to murder all thofe who were for the popular 
faction. But the people, having timely notice of their 
defign, and being fupported by Leon, Diomedon, Thrafy- 
bulus, and other Athenians, who were then in Samos and 
profefled enemies to the oligarchy, repulfed them, and 
having killed about thirty of the three hundred confpirators, 
obliged the reft to fubmit to the democracy. In this ftate 
the ifland of Samos continued long fubjecl: to the Athenians, 
and was reforted to by fuch of them as could not endure the 
tyranny of the four hundred ufurpers. "When Athens was 
befieged and taken by Lyfander the Lacedaemonian admiral, 

after 
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after his famous victory at iEgos-potamos, the ifland of 
Samos was alfo reduced by the conqueror, who abolifhed 
the popular government, and put the whole power into the 
hands of ten men, who from their number were called the 
Deciarchae. This form of government continued for the 
fpace of near ten years, till the Athenians, having regained 
the fovereignty of the feas by their fignal victory over the 
Lacedaemonians at Cnidus, reftored the democracy, and 
took anew poflfeflion of the ifland. But foon after the 
Samians revolting from Athens entered into a confederacy 
with the Lacedaemonians ; but being in the mean time 
attacked by Tigranes, one of the Perlian governors of the 
LefFer Afia, and by him brought under fubje61:ion to the 
king of Perfia, they had recourfe to the Athenians their 
antient" allies, who immediately fent Timotheus to their 
afliftance. Timotheus, landing his men in the ifland, laid fiege 
to the city, and in a few days obliged the Perfians, who held 
it, to capitulate and leave the Samians in the full poilcffion 
of their antient liberties k . From this time the ifland of 
Samos continued faithful to the Athenians till they were re- 
duced by the Romans, who obliged the Samians and other 
iflanders to pay a yearly tribute to Rome. But in the Ro- 
man times the Samians were a very inconfiderable people, 
and had quite degenerated from the valour of their anceftors* 
Not being able to defend themfelves, they were an eafy prey 
to the princes of Macedon, Syria, and Pergamus. They 
became fubjecT: to Rome upon the death of Eumenes the 
kft king of Pergamus, who bequeathed, as the Romans 
pretended, his dominions to their republic. Auguftus re- 
ftored them, for what fervice we know not, to their 
former liberty, fuffering them to live according to their 
own laws, in the fame manner as they had done during 
their alliance with Athens. By this indulgence the ifland, 
which had come into the hands of the Romans in a mean 
condition, began to flourifh again, and in a fhort time be- 
came fo populous, that many of the inhabitants were 
obliged to abandon their country, which could not main- 
tain fuch multitudes, and fettle in the neighbouring ifland 
of Xcaria, which was then but thinly inhabited K In this 
happy {late they continued till the reign of Vefpafian, who 
tedurcd Samos, with the other Greek iflands, to a Roman 
province" 1 . 

k Probus in Timoth. 1 Strab, I- xiv, Dion. lib. lir; 
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SECT,' VII. 
The Hiftory of the other Greek iflands. 



B 1 



RESIDES the Greek iflands we have already defcribed, 
t there are many others, which if we difmiffed this fub- 
je6t without taking fome notice of, as they make no fmall 
figure in the antient hiftory of Greece, we mould after all 
look npon ours as maimed and imperfect. Thefe lie partly 
in the iEgean and Icarian, and partly in the Cretan, Myr- 
toan, and Ionian, feas, or in the Propontis ; whence we 
fhall, with Strabo n , begin our account of rhem, defcribe- 
ing firft fuch as are on the coaft of Afia, and therefore 
reckoned by all geographers among the Afiatic iflands. In 
the Propontis, now the Sea of Marmora (P), the following 
iflands are taken notice of by Ptolemy, Strabo, Pliny, 
Propontt Mela, &c. viz. Proconnefus, Befbicus, Phoebe, Alone, 
Proconnefus. Phyfia, OphioelTa, Gonimi, and Liparse. Proconnefus, or, 
as others write it, Praeconnefus, was antiently known like- 
wife by the name of Elaphonnefus, that is, the ifland of 
Stags it being particularly remarkable, as the fcholiaft of 
Apollonius obferves, for the vaft number of flags with 
which it was ftocked. Pliny p, Strabo i 9 and Vitruvius r 

greatly 
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(?) The Propontis, fo called according to Suidas becaufe it 
lies before the Pontus, and is, as it were, an inlet into chatfea, 
extends from the Hellefpont to Bofphorus Thracius, and is about 
three hundred miles in compafs, being confined on the mrth by 
Thrace,and on the fouth by the kingdom of Pontus. It is now called 
by the Turks the White Sea in oppofition to the Pontus Euxinus, 
which they flile the Black-Sea ; and by the Franks the Sea of 
Marmora, from an ifland, formerly known by the name of 
Proconnefus, which name in procefs of time was changed by the 
Latins into that of Marmora, by reafon of the excellent marble 
found in its quarries. 
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greatly commend the marble quarries of Proconnefus, and 
tell us, that the {lately palace of Maufolus at Halicarnaffus 
was lined with this marble, which, according to Vitruvius* 
received a brighter polifh than any other. Hence Conftan- 
tine the Great, if we believe Zofimus % made ufe of Pro- 
connefian marble only in embellifhing the public flru&ures 
of his new city. Ptolemy places this ifland on the coaft of 
Thrace, wherein he contradicts all theantient geographers* 
who fpeak of it as lying on the coaft of Afia over-againft 
Cyzicum ; whence the Proconnefian marble, as Pliny ob- 
ferves, is often from that city called Cyzican (QJ l . 

Beseicus* 

• Zofimus, 1; ii, c. zo. * Plin % ibid. 

(QJ Stephanus and Scylax fpeak of Proconnefus and Elaphori- 
liefus as two different iflands, and tell us, that in the former were 
antiently two cities both bearing the name of the ifland, and 
diftinguiftied by the epithets of the New and the Old Procon- 
nefus ; the firft, they fay, was built by the Milefians, and the 
other by the inhabitants of the ifland. Ariftasas and Bion were 
both natives of Proconnefus. Ariftaeas was born, according to 
SuidaSj in the fiftieth olympiad, and lived in the reigns of Cyrus 
and Crcefus, he was the (on of Democharis, or as others wilt 
have it of Cauftrobius. Pie wrote a Theogony in profe, and 
the hillory of the Arimafpians, an Hyperborean people, in verfe* 
This poem* as Suidas informs us, was comprifed in three books. 
He is quoted by Herodotus in the following words (18). Ariftaeas^ 
a poet of Proconnefus, and fon to Cauftrobius, fays in in his 
verfes, " that he was traufported by Apollo into the territories of 
" the Iflcdonians j beyond whom the Arimafpians dwell, who 
" area people having but one eye j that the next region abounds 
" with griffins, which guard the gold of the country j and that 
" the Hyperboreans are fituate beyond them, their country 
" bordering on the fea ; that all thefe nations, except the Hyper- 
" boreans, were continually employed in making war on their 
" neighbours ; that the Ifledonians were expelled by the Arima- 
" fpians, the Scythians by the IfTedonians, and the Cimmerians* 
" inhabiting the coafts of the fouth-fea, by the Scythians." 
Our hiftorian adds, that ArilUeas was in no refpec~t inferior to, 
any of his fellow citizens, and that entering one day into a 
fuller's {hop. he there died fuddenly. Hereupon the fuller, 
having flmt his door> went to acquaint the relations of the de- 

ceafed 

(18) Herodot. Lit. 
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Beibkus; Besbicus, a fmall ifland between Cyzicum and the 
mouth of the Rhyndacus, is counted by Pliny u among thofe 

iflands 

u Idem ibid. 



ceafed with what had happened. The news of his death 
being fpread over the city, a certain Cyzicenian, arriving from 
Artace, difputed the truth of the report, affirming, that he had 
met him and converfed with him in his way to Cyzicus. While 
he obftinately perfifted in maintaining his affertion, the relations 
of Ariftseas came with all things neceffary for removing the body ; 
but could not find Arifta^as either alive or dead. Seven years 
after he appeared again in Proconnefus, compofed thofe verfes 
which are by the Greeks called Arimafpian, and then difappeared 
a fecond time. Herodotus adds, that three hundred and forty 
years after this fecond difappearing of Arifta?as 9 he Ihewed him- 
felf anew in the city of the Metapontins, exhorting them to 
erect an altar to Apollo, and a ftatue by the altar, which mould 
bear the name of Ariftseas the Proconnefian ; he told them on 
<that occafion, that they were the only nation of the Italian coaft 
that had ever been favoured with the prefence of Apollo, and that 
he himfelf attended the god in the mape of a raven. Having 
pronounced thefe words, he vanimed and the Metapontins, 
going to confult the oracle of Delphos concerning the apparition, 
were admoniftied by the Pythian to do as they had been directed, 
if they defired their affairs to profper. In purfuance therefore 
of this oracle they erected an altar to Apollo, and near it a ftatue 
to AriftaDas, which were (till remaining in our hiftorian's time 
(19). The fame ftory is related by Pliny (zo), Apollonius (21), 
Maximus Tyrius (22), Origenes (23), Hefchius (24), and Tzet- 
zes(25) ; Strabo, Tatian, and Paufanias likewife mention this 
author. Longinus in his treatife of the fublime quotes fome of 
his verfes, as does alfo Julius Pollux. Gellius ranks him among 
the writers of extraordinary events and fables (26), and Pliny 
cites him to prove, that the Arimafpians, who. had but one eye, 
were continually at war with a kind of wild beafts called 
Griffins, that guarded the gold, which the Arimafpians dug out 
of the mines (27). All thefe relations are fabulous, and there- 
fore, in the opinion of Dionyfius HalicarnaiTus, the poem, enti- 
tled Arimafpians, was a fpurious piece falfly afcribed to Arifoeas.' 

Tatian 

(19) Idem ibid. ( 2 p) Plin. 1. viii. c. 3. (21) Apollon. 

jn hill, mirab. ( 22 ) Max. Tyr. Differt. 22. & 28. 

(23) Origen. in Celfum, 1. iii. (24) Hefych. de Pliilo- 

foph. (25) Tzerzes Chi!. 2. hift. 50. (26} Aul. 

Cell. 1. ix. (27) Pii n , 1, yji, c,2, 



Chap. i. The Hiftory of Befbicus. 

iflands which, being firft joined to the continent, were fe- 
parated from it by the violence of the feas or earthquakes. 
The others, to which he fuppofes the fame misfortune to have 
happened, are Sicily, Cyprus, and Eubcea, the firft having been 
feparated, according to him, from Italy, thefecond from Syria, 
and the laft from Bceotia. The other iflands in the Propontis 
are of no note, and therefore leaving them, fince we know 
nothing of them but their bare names, we fliall proceed to 
the iEgean fea (R), defcribing fuch iflands as lie on the 
coaft of Afia and make any figure in hiftory. 

The 



Tatian tells us, that Ariftas flourimed before Homer ; but 
Strabo will have him to be that poet's rnafter. 

Bion was contemporary with Pherecydes, who flourimed about 
the fiftieth olympiad. He copied the titles, and abridged the 
works, of Cadmus the Milefian, as Clemens Alexandrinus in- 
forms us (28). The fame author quotes feveral of his apothegms. 
Cadmus, whofe works Bion is faid to have abridged, was^the 
firil who wrote a hiftory in profe (29), and is commonly believed 
to have lived before the Trojan war. Strabo mentions this 
Cadmus (whom we muft diltinguifti from another Cadmus, a 
Milefian alfo, but of a much later date) and fays, that he, 
Pherecydes, and Hecatajus, were the firft three writers in profe 
(30). 

(R) The JEgean fea, now the Archipelago, is that fea which 
feparates Europe from Afia, warning on the one fide Greece and 
Macedon, and on the other Caria, Ionia, and Phrygia. There 
is a great variance among authors about the etymology of its 
name. Pliny will have it to be fo called from JEgis an illand, or 
rather a rock, facred to Neptune, and lying between the iflands 
of Tenos and Chios (31). Solinus and the fcholiafi of Apollonius 
agree with Pliny. The ifland of iEgis borrowed its name, ac- 
cording to the fame Pliny (32), from the Greek word Aix, figni- 
fying a goat, which that ifiand at fome diftance refembles. Feitus 
offers three different opinions ; the Mgezn fea, fays he, was fo 
named either from its iflands, which, lying fcattered up and down, 
look at a diftance like fo many goats, or from iEgea queen of 
the Amazons, who was drowned in it, or becaufe ^Egeus, the 
father of Thefeus, apprehending his fon might be devoured by 
the Minotaur, threw himfelfoutof grief into the fea andperifhed. 
Strabo (33) derives it from a city of Eubcea called /Ega ; Statins 
from iEgeon, one of the giants that warred againft Jupiter, and 
M m 2 ' was 

(28) Clem. Alexandria Stromat. 1. vi. (29) Flin, 1. ii. 

c 5— 6. (30) Strab. 1. i (31) Plin. i. iv. c. m 
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The iflands^ The antieut geographers reckon fifty- three iflands from. 
afitaoTthe^ ene ^ os to ^ rete > an ^ comprehend them all under two ge- 
coaftof Afia.nerai denominations. Thofe which form a circle round 
Delos, a little ifland revered by the antients for being re- 
puted the birth-place of A> olio and Diana, they call the 
Cyclades from the Greek word cyclos, fignifying a circle ; 
fuch as are at a great diftance from Delos they call Sporades 
from the Greek word Speiro, importing to fcatter or fow, 
thefe ifi^nds being fcattered up and down the iEgean fea. 
To begin with the Sporades on the coafl: of Afia, Pliny 
mentions the following iflands at the mouth of the Hellefpont 
over-againft the country of Troas, viz. the Afcanian iflands, 
fo called, according to fome, from Afcanius the fon of 
/Eneas, according to others, from Afkenaz one of Corner's 
fons, the iflands of Platsea, Lamia, Plitania, Plate, Scope- 
los, Gethone, Arthedon, Gaels, Laguflae, and Didyms, 
Thefe iflands are very fmall, and therefore fcarce taken no- 
tice 

w Plin. 1. v. c. 31. 



was by Neptune, who overcame him, chained to a rock in the 
fea ; and Nicocrates from ySgeus, a name antiently given to 
Neptune. Bochart recurs, according to his cuftom, to the Phoe- 
nician language, and forms the name of JEgeum from the 
word Az, fignifying among the Phoenicians wild, cruel, and 
violent, which he pretends to have been given to this fea by the 
Phoenicians, whofirft inhabited the ifland?, by reafon it is fubject to 
frequent florms, which among fo many rocks and iflands prove very 
dangerous (34). The Icarian, Carpathian, Cretan feas, fo 
called from the iflands they waih, and alfo the Myrtoan, 
are but parts of the JEgean fea taken in its full extent. The .Myr- 
toan lies, according to Strabo (35), Pliny (36), and Paufanias (37), 
&c. between Crete, Feloponnefus, Attica, and Eubcea, and not 
on the fide or Afia, as Ptolemy (38) would have it. That author 
places, Miletus, Jaflus, Myndus, and the other maritime cities 
of Caria on the Myrtoan fea, wherein he contradicts all the 
antient geographers as well as hiftorians. This fea bor- 
rowed its name, either from an ifland called Myrtus, as Pliny 
informs us (39), or from Myrtiius the fon of Mercury, or a 
nymph named Myrton-, as Paufanias infmuates (43). The iEgean 
is now called the Archipelago, from the Greek words k$%>><; chief, 
and T-i'^tyoc, the fea, it being the chief and greatell fea in thefe 
parts. 

(34) Bochart Phaleg. I. i. c. 3. (35) Strab. I. xi. p. 85. 

(36) Plin. 1. xiv. c. 11, & 12. (37) Paulan. Arcad. c. 14. 

(33; Ptol. 1. v. c. 1 1. (.39) Plin, ubi fupra. (40) Pauto 

ubi fupra. 
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tice of by other geographers or hiftorians. Near them lies Teredos, 
the ifland of Tenedos about two leagues from the fhore. 
Behind this ifland the Greeks, as is well known, feigning 
to return into their own country, lay concealed till their 
plot againft Troy took eftedfc. But as we have already 
given an account of this ifland x , we {hall only add here, 
that the learned Bochart derives the name of Tenedos from 
the Phoenician word Tin-edum, fignifying red clay, which 
was found here, and in great requeft for the making of 
earthen-ware y. 

Lesbos, one of the mod considerable iflands of the Lefbos, 
iEgean fea or Archipelago, was antiently called Pelafgia, 
from the Pelafgi, by whom it was fuppofed to have been NameSl 
firft peopled ; Macaria, from Macareus the grandfon of 
Jupiter, who fettled here ; Lelbos, from the fon- in-law 
and fucceflbr of Macareus, who bore that name, &c. It 
is, according to Strabo », fixty-two, according to Pliny, 
fifty-fix, miles diftant from Tenedos, divided from the con- 
tinent of Afia by a ftrnight feven miles and a half over, in 
length feventy miles, and an hundred and fixty-eight in 
compafs. All the antient hiftorians, geographers, and others* 
who fpeak of the greater iflands in the Mediterranean and 
iEgean feas, conftantly reckon Lefbos in the feventh place, 
tho' no two of them agree in the difpofing of the reft. 
This Bochart, who, if we may be allowed to ufe the com- 
mon faying, fees farther into a mill-ftone than any other, 
furmifed to be myfterious ; and accordingly, with the help 
of his Phcenicician etymologicon, found out, that the ifland 
of Lefbos was without change put in the feventh place, be- 
caufe its name was derived from the Phoenician word Elbuith, 
fignifying feven. But to derive Lefbos from Efbuith requires 
feveral alterations, and withal a greater flock of anagram- 
maticai wit than is fallen to every body's mare. This ifland 
had in former times, if we believe Pliny a , eight cities of 
note 5 Herodotus b fpeaks of fix, but Pomponius Mela and Cities* 
Scylaxname only five; the former leaves out Methymna, and 
the latter Arifba. Thefe cities were, Arifba, which was quite 
ruined by an earthquake 3 Pyrrha, feated on the weftern 
coaft of the ifland towards Greece, and diftant from Mi- 
tylene, which {lands on the other fea, eighty furlongs e » 

This 

x Vol. v. p. 526. y Bochart. Phale*. 1. i. c. g. z Sfcrab, 

1. xiii. a pii n . u bi fupra. b Hsiodot. 2. i. £ Strab. 
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This city underwent the (lime fate as Arifba, and alfo the 
cities of Hiera and Agamis d . ErefTus or Erefus, placed by 
Ptolemy between Pyrrha and Mela, the moft fouthern pro- 
montory of Lefbos, but by Strabo between Pyrrha and 
Sigrium , the moft northern promontory of the ifland. 
ErefTus was the birth-place of the famous philofopher Theo- 
phraftus, who fucceeded Ariftotle in the Peripatetic fchool. 
AntifTa, which was, according to Strabo % in antient times 
an ifland by itfelf, and thence called AntifTa, becaufe it lay 
over-againft Lefbos, then known by the name of Ifla. This 
city, having difobliged the Romans, was deftroyed by Labeo, 
and the inhabitants tranfplanted to Methymna f . Methymna, 
the native city of Arion, who is fuppofed to have been the 
firft inventor of tragedies and of the Dithyrambic verfe. 
This city borrowed its name from Methymna, one of the 
daughters of Macareus s , of whom we mall have occafion 
to fpeak anon ; and was the fecond city in rank of the 
whole ifland, efpecially after the inhabitants of AntifTa were 
tranfplanted hither by the Romans. Methymna was fa- 
mous for the fruitful nefs of its territory and the excellent 
wines it produced. When the other cities of Lefbos re- 
volted from the Athenians, Methymna continued ftedfaft in 
its former alliance, and proved very ferviceable in the re- 
ducing of the reft h . Mitylene, the capital of the whole 
ifland, fo called from the daughter of Macareus, who mar- 
ried Lefbos, as we have hinted above. Cicero 1 and Vitru- 
vius k greatly commend this city , on account of the 
fiatelinefs of its buildings and the fertility of its foil. Strabo 
tells us, that it abounded with the neceffaries and delights of 
life and Horace beftows on it the epithet of famous or 
renowned 10 , A modern traveller is of opinion, that the 
prefent city of Caftro was built on the ruins of Mitylene, 
there being to this day many veftiges of a great city to 
be feen in Caftro and its neighbourhood n . But Mitylene 
was not fo renowned on account of its magnificent buildings 
and fruitful foil, as for the many great men it produced. 
Pittacus one of the feven fages of Greece ; Alcaeus, the 
famous Lyric poet ; Sappho, called by Strabo a prodigy, by 
others the tenth mufe ; Terpander, who was the firft that 
fitted feven firings to the lyre, which gave occafion to the 

fable 

d Strab. ihid.Plin. I in. c. 9. e Strab. ibid. f Liv. 1. xlv.c. 31. 
Pirn. 1. v. c. 31. 8 Diodor. Sicul. 1. v. h Thucyd, I. iii. 1 Cic 
de leg. Agr. k Vitruv. 1. c. 6. 1 Strab. 1. xiii. w Ront, 
h L Od. 7. p Tournefort ypyage au Levant, &c* 
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fable of Orpheus's head being heard to fpeak in this ifland, 
after it was cut off in Thrace, as Euftathius ingenioufly ex- 
plains it ° ; Hellanicus, the celebrated hiftorian, and Callias 
famous for his notes on Alcaeus and Sappho, were all natives 
of Mitylene. To thefe we may add, with Strabo, Dio- 
phanes, a famous rhetorician, who was tutor to Tiberius 
Sempronius Gracchus, and afterwards preffed him to revive 
the Licinian law, which occafioned great difturbances in the 
republic ; Potamon, Leftode, Crinagoras, and Theophanes, 
all mentioned by Strabo as men of great parts and learning, 
Theophanes had a great influence over Pompey, who ho- 
noured him with his confidence and an employment of di- 
ftinclion in his troops ; and the Greek, in gratitude to his 
benefactor, wrote the hiftory of his glorious conquers. 
Mitylene was in antient times the feat of all polite arts and 
literature. There Epicurus read public lectures at thirty 
years of age p, and Ariftotle refided two years to improve 
by the converfation of the learned men of the place q . 
In the Roman time fuch as were diflatisfied with the 
government et home , or defirous to perfect themfelves 
in polite literature, retired to Athens, Rhodes, or Mity- 
lene. Among the former was Marcellus , who after 
the battle of Pharfalia withdrew to this city, and was fo 
taken with the converfation of the many learned men he 
found there, that Cicero could not prevail upon him to 
abandon the place and return to Rome, even after he had 
obtained his pardon from Cssfar r . This city fuffered greatly 
in the Peloponnefian war, after it had revolted from the 
Athenians, as we read in Thucydides *. In the Mithridatic 
war it was the only city that refufed to fubmit to the Ro- 
mans, after the treaty of peace was concluded between Mi- 
thridates and Sylla. Wherefore it was befieged, taken, and 
razed to the ground by MinuciusThermus. Julius Caefkr, 
who was then making his firft campaign,; fignalized himfelf 
at this fiege, and was honoured with feveral civic crowns. 
The city was foon after rebuilt, and in favour of Theo- 
phanes reflored by Pompey to the full enjoyment of all its 
antient privileges t . Pliny fays, that in his time it enjoyed 
the fame liberty which Pompey had granted it. The em- 
peror 

° Euffeth. in Dionyf. p Diogen. Laert. in vit. Philofoph. 

s Idem ibid. r Cic. 1, iv. epiit. 7. Seneca ad Helviam, c. 9. 
r f hucyd. 1, iii. & viii, * Veil. Patereul. 1. iii. c. 1 8. Flut. m 
Pompeio. 
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peror Trajan embellifhed it with many coftly buildings, and 
called it from his own name Trajanopolis ; but the antient 
name prevailed, and in procefs of time became common 
to the whole ifland, which to this day is called Mete- 
Jin. 

The fruitfulnefs of this ifland is much fpoke of by the 
antients ; it produced great quantities of delicious fruits and 
exquifite wines, which, if we believe our modern travellers, 
ftill deferve the mighty praifes beftowed upon them by 
0trabo, Horace, Athenaeus, iElian, &c. We are told, 
that while Ariftotle was dying, a difpute arofe among 
his difciples about the perfon who fhould fucceed him, 
fome thinking Menedemus of Rhodes the moft proper 
man to keep up the reputation of the Peripatetic fchool, 
and others declaring in favour of Theophraftus the 
Lefbian. The matter was at laft referred to Ariftotle 
.himfelf, who, having called for fome wine of both iflands ? 
and tafted them, faid they were both excellent wines, but 
that the Rhodian was not to compare to the Lefbian ; there- 
by giving to underftand, that Theophraftus excelled his com? 
petitor as much as the wine of Lefbos did that of Rhodes u . 
Triftanus mentions a medal of the emperor Geta, who, ao 
cording to Spartianus, did not diflike good wine, with a 
fortune on the reverfe, holding in her right hand the rud- 
cjer of a (hip, and in her left a cornucopias with a bunch of 
grapes, and underneath the infcription Mitylene. Pliny tells, 
us, that the wine of Lefbos was deemed no lefs wholefome 
than pleafant by Erafiftratus, one of the greateft phyficians 
of antiquity. The fame author fpeaks of thejafperof Lef- 
bos, and of a certain kind of pine-trees yielding pitch. As 
the morals of the antient Lefbians, we cannot fay any thing 
in their commendation ; they were given to all kind of lewd- 
nefs and debauchery, infomuch, that to exprefs the lewd 
and diflblute life of a debauchee, the antients ufed to fay, 
that he lived like a Lefbian w . Goltzius exhibits a medal, 
which does no great honour to the Lefbian women. 
iMtants. "^ HIS ifland, according to Diodorus Siculus, was firft peo- 
' pled by the Pclafgi ; for Xanthus the fon of Triopas, prince 
of the Pelafgians, who came from Argos, having firft fettled 
in Lycia, and there reigned fometime over the Pelafgians, 
who had attended him in his expedition, failed from thence 

to 
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to Lefbos, which, as it lay at that time defolate, he divided 
among his followers, changing its antient name of IfTa into 
that of Pelafgia. In procefs of time, that is, after feven 
generations, the inhabitants being all deftroyed by Deucali- 
on's flood, the ifland lay wafte and defolate, till Macareus, 
happening to touch there, and being taken with ; the pleafant- 
nefs and fertility of the country, fettled in it, and built the 
city of Olanus. The fame of his juftice and humanity drew 
many lonians to him, by whofe means he pofiefTed himfelf 
of fome of the neighbouring iflands, and in a fhort time 
became very powerful. In his time Lefbos, the fon of La- 
pithas and grandfon of iEolus, arriving in this ifland, by 
the direction of the oracle at Delphos, with a new colo- 
ny, was kindly received by the inhabitants, and being allow- 
ed to enjoy, with his followers, the fame rights and privi- 
leges as thofe who were there before him, he married Me- 
thymna the eldeft daughter of Macareus, after whofe death 
he called the ifland from his own name Lefbos x . This is 
the account Diodorus gives us of the firft inhabitants of Lef- 
bos 5 but Strabo Herodotus 2 , Thucydides % Paufanias b , 
Ptolemy c , Velleius d , unanimoufly tells us, that it was firft 
peopled by the iEolians, and conftantly fpeak of the Lefbi- 
ans as having come originally from iEolis.. 

The Lefbians were, like moft of the other Greek nati- Governmeat 
ons, firft governed by kings % but of thefe we find four on- %Tii hiftory. 
ly mentioned in hiftory, viz. Marcareus, Lefbos, iEolion, 
and Penthilus. Macareus is faid to have fubdued fome of the 
neighbouring iflands, viz. Samos, whither he fent one of his 
fons, by name Chycholaus, who divided the ifland among 
his followers, and ruled over them as king ; Cos, over 
which he appointed his fecond fon Nicander king ; and 
Rhodes, great part of which was held by his third fon Leu- 
cippus. Thefe conquefts Macareus made, if we believe 
Diodorus*, foon after the flood of Deucalion, that is, a- 
bout 1046 years before the Chriftian sera, when the iflands 
were but thinly peopled. But Dionyfius HalicarnafTeus tells 
us, that Xanthus the Pelafgian, long before the reign of 
Macareus, had peopled Lesbos, and that Macareus did not 
fubdue, but only peopled fome of the adjacent iflands f . 

Macareus 

x Diodor. Sicul.l. v. c. 16. y Strabo, ubi fupra. 8 Herodot. 
I vi. » Thucydid. 1. Hi. & vii. b Paufan. in Phocicis. c Ptolem. 
!■ v. c. 2. * Velleius Patercul. 1. ii. e Diodor, 
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Macareus was fucceeded by Lesbos the fon of Lapithas, 
who, marrying Methymna the daughter of Macareus, had 
the ifland for her dowry. iEolion is mentioned by Homer 
as reigning in Lesbos ; and Penthilus by Paufanias g , who 
tells us, that Penthilus was king of Mycenae, and that he 
fubdued great part of -&olis, with the ifland of Lesbos, 
whence he placed him among the Lesbian kings. In pro- 
cefs of time the democratical form of government univer- 
fally prevailed in all the Greek ftates, and, amongft others, 
in Lesbos, the Lesbians having driven out their kings, as 
Ariftotle informs us h , when they began to rule not as kings, 
but as tyrants. Upon this revolution great troubles arofe in 
the ifland, each city afpiring to the fame power over the 
others, which they could not bear in one man. In this 
contefl the city of Mitylene at laft prevailed, and by that 
means became fo powerful, that the Mityleneans, being dif- 
cngaged from ail wars at home, began to entertain thoughts 
of making conquefls on the continent. Accordingly, have- 
ing equipped a fleet, they made a defcent on the country of 
Troas, which they in great part reduced, and held undifturb- 
ed till the time of Piiiftratus tyrant of Athens, who took 
from them the city of Sigeum, and put it in the hands of 
Hegefiftratus his natural fon by a woman of Argos. This 
occafioned a war between the Athenians and Mityleneans, 
which was carried on with great vigour by the contending 
parties, till they were reconciled by the mediation of Peri- 
ander tyrant of Corinth. The terms of accommodation 
were, that each party mould retain what they pofleffed, and 
that the Lesbians mould be allowed to make what conquefts 
they pleafed on the continent of Afia. Thus the Athenians 
remained matters of Sigeum, and the MityleneaLS quietly 
poffefled the reft of Troas. In a battle fought during this 
war, the poet Alcaeus is faid to have betaken himfelf to 
flight, leaving his armour behind him, which the Athenians, 
who carried the day, hung up in the temple of Minerva at 
Sigeum. This difgrace the poet lamented in a poem, which 
he inferibed to Menalippus, who had attended him in his 
flight *. This war was fcarce ended, when the other cities 
of Lesbos, not being able to brook the yoke laid upon them 
by Mitylene, revolted. Thus a civil war was kindled anew, 
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which Myrcilus, a man of great wealth and authority in the 
ifland, taking advantage of, feized on the fovereignty, and 
ruled without controul. Alcaeus compofed bitter invectives 
againfthim, as well as his fucceffor in the tyranny Megalagy- 
rus k . The other tyrants mentioned in hiftory are Cleanac- 
tis, Archseanax, and Melanchrus. Archaeanax is faid to 
have raifed fome (lately buildings with materials brought from 
Troy *, Melanchrus was driven out by Pittacus, with the 
affiftance of Alcaeus, who, on this occafion, wiped off the 
difgrace he had incurred in the Athenian war. Pittacus, 
having delivered his country from tyrants, took upon him- 
felf to govern it, being warmly prefied thereunto by his fel- 
low citizens ; but after having reigned ten years, he refign- 
ed all the power which he had been vefted with, and fpent 
the remainder of his life in ftudy and retirement. He was 
not only a great philofopher but an experienced officer. In 
the above mentioned war between the Athenians and Mity- 
leneans, he had the chief command of the army, on which 
occafion he gave a fignal proof both of his courage and good 
nature ; for being unwilling to hazard the lives of his fellow 
citizens, he challenged Phrynon the Athenian general to a 
fingle combat, notwithftanding he had been victor at the 
Olympic games. Phrynon accepted the challenge, but was 
conquered and killed by Pittacus, who is faid to have en- 
tangled him in a net, which he had hid under his fhield. 
During his adminiftration he made many wife laws, which 
he comprehended in fix hundred verfes. One of thefe laws, 
taken notice of by Ariftotle, Plato, and Plutarch, was, that 
.every fault committed by a man, when drunk, deferved 
double punifhment. Many of his fentences were written 
on the walls of the temple of Apollo at Delphos ; fo great 
was the efteem which the ancients entertained of his wif- 
dom. He died ten years after he had refigned the govern- 
ment, in the third year of the fifty-fecond olympiad, and 
feventieth of his age m . The Lesbians maintained their li- 
berties from the time of his refignation to the reign of Cy- 
rus the great ; but were in that interval greatly haraffed by 
Polycrates tyrant of Samos, who, having defeated their fleet, 
obliged him to pay him an annual tribute. After the defeat 
of Crcefus king of Lydia, they fubmitted with the other 
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iflanders to the conqueror, and even agreed, as fome authors 
write, to deliver up to him Padtyas, who, after having per- 
fuaded the Lydians to revolt, had taken fanctuary in the city 
of Mitylene Being thus made tributaries to the kings of 
Perfia, they ferved Darius in his wars, both again ft Scythia 
and Greece. In the former Coes, i:c Ton of Erxandrus* 
commander of the Mityleneans, diffuaded Darius from 
breaking down the bridge, which he had bid over the Ifter, 
on his march into Scythia ; for which piece of good advice 
he was rewarded with the fovereignty of Lesbos, which he 
did not long enjoy, being driven out by Ariftagoras, at the 
beginning of the Ionian revolt. He was afterwards feized by 
one Itragoras, and delivered up to the Mityleneans, who 
ftoned him to death °. The Lesbians, being thus de- 
livered from the tyranny of Coes, readily came into the 
meafures of Hiftiaeus and Ariftagoras ; but in the fea-fight 
near Lade, over-againft Miletus, followed the example of 
the Samians, retiring in the heat of the engagement and 
abandoning their allies. By this means the Perfians having 
gained a complete victory, foon reduced Lesbos, as well as 
the other iilands. The Lesbians, after the defeat of the 
confederate fleet, had joined Hiftiaeus, and fubdued the 
ifland of Chios ; on which account they were treated by 
Darius with more feverity than the other iflanders. This 
treatment they forced to endure till the battle of Mycale, 
when they revoked with the other Greeks, and joined their 
countrymen againft the common enemy. After thefignal 
vict ory obtained at Mycale by the Lacedaemonians and A- 
thenians, they entered into an alliance with the conquerors, 
who promifed to protect them, whenever they mould be at- 
tacked by the Perfians p. In the courfe of the war, being 
provoked at the haughty behaviour of Paufanias the Lacedae- 
monian commander, they, together with the other allies, 
deferted him, and put themfelves under the command and 
protection of the Athenians, by which means the Lacedae- 
monians loft the chief command i. Neither did theXef- 
bians long continue faithful to the Athenians, but abandon- 
ed them in the third year of the Peioponnelian war. But 
of this revolt, and the evils which it brought upon Mitylene, 
we have fpoke at leneth in the fixth volume r . After 
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the great overthrow received by the Athenians in Sicily, 
they revoked anew from Athens \ but were foon again 
brought under fubje&ion, as we have related in the hiftory 
of Athens ». From this time to the reign of Alexander, we 
find nothing upon record concerning the Lesbians worth 
mentioning. In the war which that prince made upon the 
Perfians, the Lesbians readily joined him ; whereupon Mem- 
non the Rhodian made a defcent upon the ifland, and re- 
duced it, not without great loft, the city of Mitylene have- 
ing flood a long fiege. At laft the Mityleneans furrender- 
ed, upon condition, that the Macedonians, who were there 
in garifon, ihould be fuffered to depart unmolefted ; which 
fo pleafed Alexander, that after he had regained the city, he 
reftored the inhabitants to their former liberty, enlarged their 
territory, and confirmed many privileges, not on them on- 
ly, but on all the Lesbians *. Alexander having made 
himfelf mailer of the whole ifland , by driving the Perfians 
from all the places they poffefTed there, delivered up the ty- 
rants, namely, Ariftonicus and Chryfolaus, to thofe whom 
they had opprefTed, allowing them to infli£t upon their op- 
preflbrs what punifhments they pleafed. They were both 
firft cruelly racked, and then put to death, which, as Dio- 
dorus obferves, prevented others from afpiring to the tyran- 
ny, even after the death of Alexander. Thus they enjoy- 
ed their liberty till the time of Pompey the great, who re- 
duced the ifland of Lesbos to a Roman province, for having 
delivered up to Mithridates M. Aqailius, the chief of the 
Roman deputies fent into Afia. However, he foon reftored 
Mitylene to the enjoyment of its ancient privileges, as we 
have related above, whence it is counted by Pliny among the 
free cities. 

In the ftrait which feparates Lesbos from the continent, Hecatonnefc, 
are a great many fmall iflands called Hecatonnefi, from A- 
pollo, named antiently Hec^.tos, to whom they were con- 
fecrated u . Between the promontory Malea in Lesbos and 
that of Cane in iEo!is,lie the three iflands Arginufe, famous 
for the victory which the Athenians gained there in the 
Peloponnefian war w . Cicero, who mentions this battle^ 
calls the iflands Arginufise x . The largeft of the three, cal- 
led 
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led by Pliny Arginufa, had a town bearing the fame 
name y. 

Chios, Chios, now Scio, diftant from Lesbos about four hun- 
dred furlongs, and nine hundred in circuit, lies between 
Lesbos and Samos, oppofite to the peninfula of Ionia, on 
which ftand Erythrae, Clazomenae, and Teos It is di- 
vided from Ionia by a channel which is but three leagues 
Kames. over. This ifland was known to the antients by the names 
of iEthalia, Macris, Pithyufa, &c. but that of Chios pre- 
vailed over all the reft, which fome derive from the name of 
a nymph, others from the Greek word Chion, fignifying 
fnow, the mountains of the ifland, efpecially mount Pele- 
naeus, being often covered with fnow. But Ifidorus a is of 
opinion, that the name of Chios was borrowed from the 
Syriac, that word fignifying in the Syriac tongue, maftic, 
with which this ifland abounds above all other places. 
Soil, &c. As for its foil, Athenaeus calls it a mountainous and rug- 
ged country 3 however, it produced excellent wine, and is 
on that account highly commended by the antients, Oeno- 
pion, the fon of Bacchus, if we believe Theopompus as 
quoted by Athenaeus, taught the Chians the manner of cul- 
tivating the vine, and they the reft of mankind. The fame 
author adds, that the firft red wine was made in this ifland. 
Virgil, Horace, and Silius Italicus feem not to have difliked 
the wine of Chios, efpecially that which was fqueezed from 
the grapes of Ariufa or Arifia, and is called by Virgil b 
Arvifian ne&ar, by Silius Arifian ambrofia c . Strabo prefers 
this to all the wines of Greece d . Pliny often fpeaks of it, 
and quotes Vano to prove, that it was often prefcribed at 
Rome as an excellent ftomachic The fame author adds, 
that Horteniius left to his heir ten thoufand cafks of this 
wine i Julius Caefar ufed to regale his friends with the Ar- 
vifian wine in his public entertainments, that wine being, 
as Athenaeus fubjoins, an excellent digefter, exceeding 
wholefome, and far furpaffing all other in tafte and flavour f . 
Hence we may eafily comprehend, why we find fo many 
medals of Chios in Goltzius g , with bunches of grapes, cafks, 
and other implements for making wine. The figs of 
Chios were likewife in great reputation, and are no lefs 
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commended by the antient writers than the wine. Strabo 
takes notice of the quarries of Chios, and Pliny tells us, that 
the firftjafper was difcovered in this ifland. Cicero hap- 
pening to be here when it was firft made ufe of, the inhabi- 
tants mewed him it as a curiofity ; but the Roman, after 
having viewed it with attention, faid, that he mould be bet- 
ter pleafed with the fabric they were then carrying on, if it 
were built with ftone from Tibur, a city in the neighbour- 
hood of Rome, But the chief produce of this ifland is 
maftic, which is produced by the lentifk-trees in greater 
plenty here than any where elfe. But for the defcription of 
the maftic, and the trees that produce it, we refer the 
readers to our modern travellers h , who give a very diftincl 
account of them. Vitruvius mentions a fpring in Chios* 
which deprived of their fenfe all thofe who tailed its waters ; 
for which reafon an epigram was placed over it, warning all 
paffengers of the danger i . Chios, the chief town of the 
ifland, flood on the eaftern coaft, in the moft pleafant and 
fruitful part of the country, and was, according to Strabo, 
forty ftades in circumference k . This city pretended to be 
the birth-place of Komer ; and Leo Allatius, a native of 
Scio, has taken a great deal of pains to fhew, that this 
pretenfion was well grounded K The inhabitants, to this 
day, {hew the fchool they fuppofe he went to, v/hich is 
cut out of a rock at the foot of mount Epos, on the fea-fide, 
about four miles from the prefent town of Scio. They like- 
wife pretend to mew his dwelling-houfe in a place which 
bears the poet's name, on the north fide of the ifland, near 
VolifTo, called BolifTus by Thucydides and the author of 
Homer's life. BolifTus Hands in the midft of the Arvifian 
fields, fo famed for the wines they produced, Thefe per- 
haps did not a little contribute to the raifing of the poet's 
vein. The inhabitants of Chios were fo preporTefTed with 
this opinion that Homer was born in their ifland, that ac- 
cording to Julius Pollux, they ftamped his figure of their 
money. Several medals are {till to be feen, which pre- 
ferve the traces of this antient tradition. On one mention- 
ed by Beger, Homer is reprefented fitting in a chair, and 
holding the Iliad in his hand ; and on the reverfe, an harp, 
thefymbol of poetry, with a fphinx, v/hich agrees very 
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well with what is faid of Homer, viz. that he knew how 
to inculcate the fineft maxims of morality under beautiful al- 
legories and allufions, and that his fables are fo many 
myftical veils which conceal the moft important truths and 
profound knowledge m . This ifland has given to the world 
other very extraordinary men, namely. Ion, Theopompusj 
Theocritus, . and Metrodorus (S). 

This 

m Leo Allat. ibid. 

(Sj Ion flourifhed about the eighty-fecond olympiad, and is of- 
ten mentioned and commended by Ariftophanes, Athenseus, and 
Suidas, as an elegant writer of tragedies. His' firft performance 
was exhibited in Athens, in the eighty-fecond olympiad, and met 
with general applaufe. This cannot be the Ion, whom Plato, in 
one of his dialogues, introduces reafoning with Socrates, as fome 
writers have imagined ; for this tragic poet was of Chios, and 
the other a native of Ephefus. 

Theopompus flourifhed in the reigns of Artaxerxes Occhus in 
Perfia and Philip the father of Alexander the great in Maccdon. 
He was difciple to Ifocrates, and, in the opinion of Dionyfms 
HalicarnalTus, far excelled his matter. The fame author tells lis, 
that he wrote feveral books, viz. orations, in imitation of thofe 
by Ifocrates, among which was a funeral oration on Maufolus, 
called by fome, the epitaph of Maufolus ; a book of epiftles j an 
epitome of Herodotus j a treatife on the doctrine of Plato ; an- 
other of wonderful things, and two hiftories. His epiftles, as 
Dionyfius of HalicarnalTus informs us, were ftiled 'ap^^s, or 
as others read it, 'A %a£5 <ac. Athenaeus quotes two of his epiftles, 
one addreffed to the inhabitants of Chios, and the other to Alex- 
ander. Harpocration mentions a third written to Tizamenes. 
Suidas mentions his abridgment of Herodotus, and fays, that he 
was therein affifted by Ephorus. His treatife on the do&rine of 
Plato is quoted by Athenasus ; and that of wonderful things by 
the fcholiaft of Ariftophanes, by Apollonius, and Laertius. The 
fame fcholiaft mentions a treatife of his on piety and religion. 
The fcholiaft of Apollonius quotes the twenty -firft and twenty- 
fecond books of his Philippics. Longinus, in his treatife on the 
f ublime, produces two paffages out of Theopompus, the one re- 
lating to Philip, and probably taken from his Philippics, where 
he fays, that Philip fwallowed, without reluftancy, fuch affronts, 
as the neceffity of his affairs obliged him to bear. This exprefi- 
on is cenfured by Cecilius, but approved of by Longinus, as juft 
and proper. The other paffage. relates to the defcent of the 
king of Perfxa into Egypt, where the author, in the opinion of 
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This ifland was firft peopled, according to Strabo, by itiKabitants; 
the Pelafgians ; according to Diodorus by Macareus and his |°^ e 0 r r nm9fltf 
followers, after they had made themfelves mafters of Lef- 
bos. But the opinion of Herodotus, who will have the 
Chians to be Ionians, has generally obtained n . As to their 

government 
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Longinus, enters into a detail of too mean particulars, which 
greatly lelfen the beauty of his relations ; but the chief works of 
Theopompus were his two hiftories, the one comprehending the 
laft years of the Peloponnefian war, and the other the actions of 
Philip. Both thefe pieces are highly commended by Athenaeus 
and Dionyfius HalicarnafTeus. The former praifes Theopompus 
as a lover of truth, and one who fpared no pains in the fearch of 
it. The latter tells us, that his diction was pure and fimple, and 
yet fublime and noble ; that it had fomething very pompous, but 
was tempered with a juft harmony; that the whole was well 
connected, plain, and eafy, &c. However, fome authors have 
found fault with him as an ill-natured writer, and one who took- 
pleafure in railing. Cornelius Nepos, in the life of Aicibiades, 
and Lueian think his invectives too bitter, and add, that his 
defign feems to have been rather to cenfure, than to relate, 
facts. Jofephus ranks him among the hiftorians, whofe chief aimi 
Was to difparage cities and nations. Dionyfius of Haiicarnafi'us 
endeavours to excufe him in this particular, telling us, that he 
acted like a prudent and fkilful furgeon, who cuts off, or burns, 
the corrupted part of the body, making deep inpifions, and ap- 
plying cauftics, without ever hurting fuch parts as are found and 
vigorous. Theon blames his digreffions as too long, and making 
the reader forget the mean fubject. Quintilian, and with him 
moft of the antients agree, that he wrote in the ftile of an orator 
yather than of an hiftorian. His hiftory of Philip confifted of 5S 
books, as Diodorus Siculus and Photius inform us, and not of 
72, as Suidas affirms, Thefe Philip of Rfacedon, the father of 
Perfes, reduced to 16, by retrenching the many digreffions with 
which he had filled them. His hiftory of the Peloponnefian war 
was comprifed in 1 1 books, according to the anonymous author 
of the olympiads, in 1 2 according to Suidas. He began where 
Thucydides left off, and ended with the fea-fight near Cnidus, 
Some authors have afcribed to him the eighth book of Thucy- 
$des ; but this opinion is rejected by Marcellinus. Anaximene? 
''of Lampfacus publiflied a hiftory under his name, which was 
looked upon as a fpurious piece. Photius epitomised one of the 
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government, they were firft fubjecl to kings ; but of thefe 
we find Hippoclus alone mentioned in hiftory. This prince 
being murdered by his fubje&s, as Strabo informs us %. for 
a pretended affront offered to the bride of one of the chief 
men of the ifland, the Chians formed themfelves into a repub- 
lic ; but as to the laws and conftitutions of their new go- 
vernment, we are altogether in the dark. In procefs of 
time, with the affiftance and under the direction of Ifocra- 
tes, they new-modelled their republic, forming it on the 
plan of that of Athens p ; but they did not long enjoy the 
bleflings of liberty, being, like the other fmall ftates of 
Greece, brought under fubje&ion by their domeftic tyrants. 
Athemeus fpeaksof Amphicus and Polytechnus, as the firft 
who afpired to the fovereignty of the ifland, and alTumed 
all the power into their own hands i. In the reigns of Sa- 
dyattes and Halyattes kings of Lydia, they affifted the Mile- 
fians againft thefe princes, remembering, fays Herodotus, 
that the Milefians had affifted them in their wars with the 
Erythr^eans r 3 but neither the occafion, nor the fuccefs of 
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books of his hiftory ; and this epitome is the only part of his 
works that has reached our times. The fame Photius gives a ve- 
ry particular account of his birth, education, manner of life, 
works , Sec. which it would be too tedious to infert here 
(4>). 

Theocritus was contemporary with Theopompus and Ephorus, 
and wrote, as Suidas witneffes, fome learned' epifttes, and the 
hiftory of Libya. Strabo (42) calls him a fophift, and ranks him 
and Theopompus among the illuftrious men of Chios, who, with 
mutual emulation, firove for the adminiftration of affairs in their 
republic. This perhaps is the ..Theocritus, whom Fulgentius 
quotes in his Mythology, in the fable of Perfeus and the Gor- 
gons (43}. 

Metrodorus flourilhed in the reign of Artaxerxes Mnemon 
king of Perlia, and was, according to Suidas, preceptor to Hip- 
pocrates and Anaxarchus. He was by profeffion a philofopher 
and a phyfician, and wrote feveral books relating to phyfic, 
which are often quoted by Pliny. Athenseus informs us, that he 
likewife wrote a book intitled Troica 1 but none of his works 
have reached us. 
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this war, nor even the time in which it happened, have been 
tranfmitted to us. After the defeat of Croefus by Cyrus, 
they fubmitted with the other iflanders to the conqueror, 
and even delivered up to him Pactyas the Lydian, who had 
ftirred up his countrymen to revolt againft the Perfians. 
This Paclyas, not finding himfelf in a condition to make 
head againft Mazares, whom Cyrus, had fent againft him, 
fled for refuge to the city of Cymae. The Gymeans, being 
unwilling to deliver him up to Mazares, and, on the other 
hand, not caring to draw a war on themfelves by protecting 
him, fent him to Mitylene ; but the Mityleneans, at the 
requeft of Mazares, agreeing to deliver him into the hands 
of the Perfians, the Cymeans difpatched a veflel to Lesbos, 
and tranfported him to Chios. The Chians, terrified at the 
threatening mefiages of Mazares, dragging him from the 
very altar of Minerva, the tutelary goddefs of their city, 
put him into the hands of Mazares, who, for their ready 
compliance with his requeft, beftowed upon them the city 
of Atarneus in Myfia, over-againft Lesbos, with its territo- 
ry. Our hiftorian adds, that for many years after, the 
Chians, declined ufing in their facrifices the growth of land 
thus acquired, looking upon the corn and fruits of Atarneus 
as unhallowed, and not fit to be offered to the gods s . Be- 
ing reduced by the Perfians, they were, like the other iflan- 
ders, employed by them in all their naval expeditions. 
They ferved Darius, as the fame hiftorian tells us, in his 
expedition againft the Scythians ; on which occafion Strat- 
tias, ftiled by Herodotus tyrant of Chios, fignalized his af- 
fection to that prince, by ftrenuoully oppofing fuch of the 
Ionians as were for abandoning him and returning home t . 
In the Ionian revolt the Chians readily joined Ariftagoras, 
fhook off the Perfian yoke, and equipped an hundred fhips, 
each of which had forty chofen citizens on board. In the 
fea-fight at Lade, they diftinguiftied themfelves in a very 
particular manner > for the Samians, Lesbians, and moft of 
the other Ionians betaking themfelves to flight in the very 
beginning of the engagement, the Chians fought to the laft, 
took many of the enemy's (hips, and gave fuch poofs of 
their valour and zeal for the common caufe, that, had the 
other Ionians followed their example, Ionia had been that 
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day delivered from the Perfian yoke ; but, as they were 
abandoned by all their allies, except eleven Samian mips, 
they were at laft overpowered, and obliged to fave them- 
felves by running their fliips a-ground at Mycale ; whence 
they marched into the territory Of Ephefus. As they ar- 
rived in the neighbourhood of the city by night, while the 
women were celebrating the rites of Ceres, the Ephefians, 
not knowing what had happened, and feeing an armed mul- 
titude making towards them, took them for robbers come 
to ftrip the women, and without examining further into the 
matter, fallying out of the city with their whole force, 
killed all the Chians on the fpot u . Nor did the misfortunes 
of Chios end here ; for Hiftiaeus, after the defeat of the 
Ionians, retiring to Chios, and not being received there, 
attacked thofe who oppofed him, and, with the affiftance 
of the Lesbians, reduced the whole illand, the Chians being 
greatly weakened by the lofs they had fuftained in the fight 
atfea. Thus were the Chians rewarded by Hiftiaeus, who 
had been the chief caufe of their revolt, and whom they 
had affifted to the utmoft of their power, in hopes of refcue- 
ing their country, under his command, from the Perfian 
bondage. Hiftiaeus not being able to keep poffeflion of the 
ifland, abandoned it to the Perfians, who punifhed the 
Chians with the utmoft feverity. The moft handfome of 
their youths they made eunuchs, and their daughters they 
fent to the king of Perfia, after having deftroyed both their 
houfes and temples, ravaged their territories, and reduced 
the few inhabitants that remained to a ftate of flavery w . 
Before this laft cataftrophe, two great misfortunes befel the 
Chians, which our hiftorian looks upon as previous figns of 
the many calamities they were to fuffer from the Perfians. 
They had fent an hundred young men of the chief families 
of the ifland to Delphos, perhaps with fome offering ; but of 
that number two only returned home, all the reft dying of 
the plague. Not long before the fea-fight off of Lade, the 
fchool, where their youth were educated, falling down, 
buried an hundred and nineteen of them in the ruins *, Thus 
they continued fubjecT: to the Perfians, whom they affifted 
with a confiderable fquadron in their expedition againft 
Greece, till the battle of Mycale, when they revolted with 
the other Ionians, and entered into an alliance with the A- 
shenians and Lacedaemonians againft the common enemy y » 
° The 

u Herodot. 1. vi. w Idem ibid. x Idem ibid. V Wc« 
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The Chians, being thus delivered from the Perfian yoke, and 
reftored to their antient liberty, flourifhed, if we believe Thu- 
cydides above all the ftatesof Greece, Lacedaemon alone ex- 
cepted z . When the fupreme command was, by the unanimous 
content of the allies, conferred upon the Athenians, the 
Chians, who greatly contributed thereunto, were favoured by 
the Athenians above the other allies, being exempted from all 
manner of tribute, and obliged only to furnifh a certain 
number of fhips a . They continued faithful to the Athe- 
nians till the twentieth year of the Peloponnefian war, when 
they revolted to the Lacedaemonians, upon the dreadful 
overthrow received by the Athenians in Sicily ; and tho* 
in this they a£ted, as Thucydides owns, a very prudent 
part, yet they were, after the lofs of three battles, con- 
tained to return to their antient alliance, in which they 
continued till the focial war, when, growing weary of their 
alliance with Athens, they joined the Rhodians, Coans, and 
Byzantines, with a defign to throw off the Athenian yoke, 
and fet themfelves free. In this they were attended with 
better fuccefs than they had been in their former revolt ; 
for, after having maintained the war three years, they 
concluded a peace almoft upon their own terms 1 *, as we have 
related in the hiftory of Athens c . From this time they en- 
joyed a profound peace and tranquillity till the downfal of 
the Perfian empire, when they, together with the other Greek 
ftates in Europe and Afia, became fubjecT: to the Macedo- 
nian princes. Their city was befieged and reduced to great 
ftraits by Philip the father of Perfes, who, finding he could 
not take it by force, proclaimed liberty to all the flaves 
who (hould revolt, and befides promifed them their mailers 
wives in marriage 5 but, notwithstanding this offer, not one 
Tingle flave, and there were more flaves in the city of Chios 
than in any other of Greece, attempted to revolt or betray 
their matters : Whereupon Philip was obliged to break up 
the fiege, after he had loft a great number of his men d . 
In the war which the iEolians waged with the fame Philip 
and Prufias king of Bithynia, they fided with the former, 
which coft them dear, their territories being laid wafte, and 
all the open places in the ifland utterly dqftroyed by the 
troops of the confederate princes. Afterwards they aflifted 
the Romans in their wars againft Philip, his fon Perfes, and 

Antiochus 
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Antiochus furnamed the great, king of Syria, and were, 
for their eminent fervices, not only declared free, but ho- 
noured with the title of friends and allies of the people of 
Rome. They were ftrangely opprefled and loaded with 
taxes by Zenobius, one of Mithridates Eupator's lieutenants, 
for refufing to join that prince againft the Romans, but 
amply rewarded by Sylla, after he had overthrown Mithri- 
dates, for their attachment to the intereft of Rome. The 
Roman general reftored them to the full enjoyment of all 
their antient rights and privileges, which they maintained 
unci ift ur bed, living in great eafe and plenty, till the reigii 
of Vefpafian, who reduced Chios, with the other iflands of 
the iEgean fea, to a Roman province ; but, at the fame 
time, allowed the Chians to live according to their own laws, 
under the fuperintendence ©f a Roman prsetor, whofe pro- 
vince comprehended all the iflands in the iEgean fea, from 
the mouth of the Hellefpont to Rhodes. 
. , . Several fmall iflands lie round Chios, which were fw- 

rScK g mer!y fubje<a to that ftate, viz. ThalufTa or Daphnufa, 
' Oenuffa, Elaphitis, Eurynafla ; and over-againft Ephefus, 
at a greater difhnce from Chios, the iflands of Pififtratus, as 
Plinyfttlcs them, viz. Anthinae, Myonnefos, and Diarrheufa*. 
Thefe iflands are alfo mentioned by Thucydides f , Hero- 
dotus s, Strabo h , &c. 

icaria. Icaria, now Nicaria, lies about twenty miles weft of 

Samos, and is, according to Strabo, three hundred furlongs, 
that is, thirty- feven miles and a half in circumference. It 
was antiently called Doliche, Maoris, and Ifchfiaefa. The 
name of Icaria it is fuppofed to have borrowed from Icarus 
the fon of Dsedalus, who is faid to have been drowned near 
this ifland, whence the neighbouring fea took the name of 
the Icarian fea, which, according to Pliny, extends from 
Samos to Mycone. Bochart derives the name of Icaria 
from the Phoenician word Icaure, which fignifies full of fi|h, 
and agrees with the name of Ichthuefta, given to this ifland 
by the antient Greeks. Icaria, if we believe Strabo, was 
never well peopled ; however, it had two pretty confide- 
rable towns, viz. Dracanon and iEnoe. It had good pa- 
#ure ground, and was on that account, as the fame writer 
tells us, of great ufe to the Samians, who were long matters 
of it \ The inhabitants of Icaria were particularly addicled 
to the worfhip of Diana, whence Callimachus did not fcruple 
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to fay, that the goddefs took more delight in the ifland of 
Icaria, than in any other of the ./Egean fea. He alluded, 
without doubt, to the famous temple eredted by the Icarians 
in honour of Diana, and called by the antients Tauropo- 
lium. Spms medals of this ifland are ftill to be feen, re- 
prefenting Diana in the attire of a huntrefs, and on the re- 
verfe a woman on a bull, whom fome take for Europa ; 
but Nonius is of opinion, that the woman reprefents the 
fame Diana, and the bull the richnefs of the paftures for 
which this ifland was once famous. 

, Patmos, or, as others write it, Pathmos, lies forty-five Patmos, 
miles fouth of Icaria, and is, according to Pliny, thirty, ac- 
cording to our modern geographers, only eighteen, miles in 
compafs. It is a barren, mountainous, and rocky country. 
It had formerly, and has ftill, feveral fafe and capacious har- 
bours ; that which is now called port La Scala, is one of 
the heft in the Archipelago. Near this harbour are to be 
feen fome pieces of broken columns, which the antiquaries 
reckon the moft antient in the Archipelago. The chief 
town of this ifland, as Galen informs us, bore likewife the 
name of Patmos. The Romans ufed this ifland as a place 
of baniftiment, under which punifhment St. John refided 
here, and wrote his revelations. The prefent inhabitants 
pretend to {hew the houfe he lived in, which they call the 
Apocalypfe. Patmos is now known by the name of Pal- 
mofa. 

Leros is a fmall ifland, about eighteen miles in com- Le^os. 
pafs, lying fouth of Patmos. It was antiently very populous, 
and furniftied the neighbouring countries with aloes k . It 
had formerly two convenient havens. The inhabitants, 
called Lerii, were reckoned very corrupt by the antients. 
Pharmacufa is placed by Stephanus over-againft Miletus. Pharmacufa, 
In this ifland king Attalus was killed, and near it Julius 
Caefar taken prifoner by the pirates K Between Pharmacufa Ladg . 
and the continent, over-againft Miletus, is the ifland of 
Lade, mentioned by Thucydides m , Strabo n , Paufanias °, 
Herodotus p, Arrians, &c. It was antiently called Late, 
as Pliny informs us, and inhabited by the Ionians r . Minyia, 
Arcefine, Belgialis, Amorgus, and Cariandaare mentioned 
by Ptolemy, and placed between Patmos and Cos. Some 
N n 4 geo- 
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geographers have placed Caryanda in a lake near the coaft or* 
Ionia ; but Pliny, and Scylax, who was a native of this 
ifland, counted it among the other iflands of the Archipelago. 

CoSj Coos, or Cous is counted by Pliny ■ among the moft 
confiderable iflands of the iEgean, or rather Myrtoan, fea. 
It was formerly known by the names of Merope, Cea, 
Nymphsea, and Car'iSi It lies, according to fome, in the 
Carpathian* according to others, in the Myrtoan, fea* 
at a fmall diftance from the Coaft of Caria, and fifteen miles 
from Halicarnafius. It was once very famous for its excel- 
lent wines, which are highly commended by all the antients* 
Strabo and Pliny agree in making it about eighty miles' 
in compafs* The chief city of the ifland was nrft called 
Aftypalaea, and afterwards Cos. This city is mentioned by 
Homer, who calls it a place well-peopled* Strabo fpeaks 
of a {lately temple ereded by the Coans in honour of 
iEfculapius, the tutelar god of their ifland, and enriched 
with offerings and prefents of great value ; but the chief 
ornament of the place was a Venus rifing out of the fea, 
done by Apelles, and reckoned one of the beft perform- 
ances. This inimitable piece was by Auguftus con- 
veyed to Rome* and there dedicated to Caefar, Venus being 
Reckoned the mother of the Julian family. To make fome 
amends to the Coans for the lofs of fo valuable a treafure, 
the fame Auguftus eafed them of a confiderable part of 
their annual tribute*. This ifland was, in the Roman 
times, famous for a kind of fine fluff, which was in great 
tequeft among the women of diftinclion at Rome. Ic 
covered them indeed, fays the hiftorian, but at the fame time 
fhewed them naked u 5 and hence it is fo much fpoke of, 
and inveighed againft by the Latin poets w . But nothing 
has rendered this ifland more famous than the many great 
men it has produced, viz. Hippocrates, the reviver of phy- 
fic, Senius, another famous phyfician, Arifton, a peripa- 
tetic philofopher, and Apelles, the fo much celebrated 
painter (T). This ifland was, according to Homer and 

Strabo, 

* Pirn. 1. v. * Strabo. 1. xiv. p. 452* * Veil. Paterc. 1. i. 
* Horat. 1. iv. od. 13. Propert. 1. i, Eleg. 2. Tibull. 1. ii. Eleg. 
4. 8c 6. . 

(T) To thefe we may add Si fy phus, who is faid to have been 
Secretary to Teucer, and to have poffefled the records of the 
'Trojan war, which Homer made ufe of. He is mentioned by 
Tzetzes, and in a manufcript chronology quoted by the learned 
Xeo Allatius. As to Hippocrates, he learned, if we believe 
rr - Flmy 
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Strabo, irthabited by Greeks before the Trojan War, a co- 
lony of Dorians having pafled over into it from the conti- 
nent x . The Coans were firft governed by kings, among 
whom we find mention made of Eurypylus contemporary with 
Hercules ; of Chalchon, Antiphus, and Phidippus. The 
t\vo latter are faid by Homer and Theocritus to have ferved 
at the fiege of Troyi The kingly government gave room 
to a democracy, and this, as Ariftotle informs us y, to an 
ariftocracy, which was abolifhed by fome private men, who, 
taking the whole power into their hands, governed with an 
abfolute fway. Among thofe Nicippus and Scythes are men- 
tioned by iElian z . Hippocrates, in one of his letters, tells us* 
that the Coans refufed to give earth and water to the meflengers 
of Darius and Xerxes ; but this does not agree with what we 
read in Herodotus, who counts the Coans among the Greeks 
who ferved as auxiliaries in the army of Xerxes a . In the 
twentieth year of the Peloponnefian war, the city of Cos, 
as we read in Thucydides b , was thrown down by an earth- 
quake, the moft violent one that had ever happened in thofe 
parts. Soon after this calamity, before they had time to 
repair the walls of their city, Aftyochus the Lacedaemonian 
making a defcent on the ifland, for the Coans fided with 
the Athenians, laid wafte the whole country, plundered 
the city, the inhabitants having fled to the mountains, and 
retired to Cnidus with an immenfe booty* When Mithri- 

dates 

* Strabo, I. xiv. y Ariflot. polit. L v. c. 3 z M\hn. var- 
Hift. I. i. c. 29. a Herodot. 1. ix. b Thucyd. 1. viii. 

Pliny (44), the iirft rudiments of phyfic, by perufing certain 
tablets, called by the Latins, tabella? votiva?, which were hung 
up in the temples ; for, agreeable to an antient cuftom, which 
prevailed all over Greece, fuch as recovered from any diftemper, 
ufed to write on a tablet the nature and fymptoms of their 
refpe&ive maladies, and the remedies which had been at- 
tended with moft fuccefs. Thefe tablets Hippocrates is faid to 
have copied and followed when he firit began to praaife. A 
tablet of # this nature was difcovered at Rome, not many years 
ago^ among the ruins of the antient temple of ^Efculapius, with 
this infcription in Greek j Julianus being afflicled with vomiting 
of blood, and abandoned by men, the gods haftened to his re- 
lief, and having nouriftied him for the fpace of three days with 
honey, reftored him to his health ; for which favour he came te 
fetorn them thanks in the prefence of the people, 
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dates commanded all the Romans in Afia to be maffacred, 
the only place that fliewed any regard to them was the ifland 
of Cos, where they were fuffered to enjoy the common 
rights of Afylum in the facred places c ; Mithridates foon 
after invaded the ifland, took the metropolis, and committed 
great devaluations in their territory ; but the Coans no 
fooner faw Lucullus's quaeftor appear off their coaft, than 
they rofe up in arms, drove out the king's garrifon, and 
received the Romans, by whom they were amply rewarded, 
Sylla having exempted them from all manner of tribute, 
and allowed them to live according to their own laws* 1 , 
Tacitus tells us, that the Coans continued ever faithful to 
the Romans, did them many good fervices, and greatly 
contributed to fome victories gained by their fleets. How- 
ever, in the reign of the emperor Claudius, we find them, 
like the other Greek ftates, paying an annual tribute to 
Rome, which that emperor eafed them of, in compliance 
with the requeft of Xenophon his phyfician, whom he pre- 
tended to be one of the defcendants of iEfculapius e . This 
immunity from all impofitions, taxes, and tributes they en- 
joyed till the reign of Vefpafian, who, reducing, them to a 
Roman province, exacted the fame tribute from them as 
from the other Afiatic iflands. Strabo tells us, that the 
Nifyra. Mand of Nifyra, called formerly Porphyris, was once joined 
to Cos f , but feparated from it by the violence of the winds 
and feas. This ifland is fixty furlongs from Cos, and as 
many from Telos, being, according to Strabo eighty fur- 
longs in compafs. 
Carpathus. Carpathus lies between Rhodes and Crete in the 
fea, which from this ifland is called the Carpathian fea, and 
has to the north the Ionian, to the fouth the Egyptian, to 
the weft the Cretan and African feass. This ifland is two 
hundred furlongs in compafs, and an hundred in length K 
It had antiently, according to Strabo, four cities ; accord- 
ing toScylax only three. Ptolemy mentions but one, which 
he calls Pbfidium. This ifland is now called Scarpanto. 
Divers other iflands lie difperfed on this coaft, and are men- 
tioned by Pliny, Strabo, Ptolemy, Thucydides, &c. viz. 
Cafos, &c Cafos eighty furlongs in compafs ; Synic, over-againft the 
continent of Caria, between Eorima and Cnidus \ Chala?, 

diftant 

c Val. Max. 1. ix. c 2. Plut in Sylla. Dio. legat. 36. Mfemnon 
c. 33. d Plut. ubi fupra. c Tacitus Annal. 1, xii. f Strabo, 
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diftant from Carpathus four hundred furlongs ; Telos, over- N 
againft Triopiurn, an hundred and forty furlongs in circuit ; 
Arconnefus, lying off of Halicarnaflfus, with feveral other 
iflands mentioned by Pliny *, in the Ceramic gulph, that 
is, in th- fea between the city of HalicarnafTus and the 
ifland of Cos. This bay was fo called from the city of 
Ceraslus, which Pliny places in the ifland of Arconnefus ; 
but all other geographers on the continent, between Cnidus 
and HalicarnarTus. This bay is called by fome writers the 
Ceraunean bay, and the city, from which it borrowed its 
name, Ceraunus k . 

The Cretan fea is properly that part of the iEgean fea Iflands in the 
which lies about Crete, and formerly belonged, together with eretanfca *' 
the iflands it contained, to the Cretans. Thefe iflands are, 
Claude, Dia, Letoa, iEgilia, Calymna, Aftypalaea, Thera, 
&c. Claude, which is mentioned in the Acls l , and had, 
in Pliny's time, a city called Gaulos, and now Gozo, lies 
fouth of Crete. Dia, now Standia, is about three leagues 
diftant from Crete, and rather a rock than an ifland. Letoa 
is now known by the name of Criftina, and ./Egilia by 
that of Cerigo. The former lies near Crete , the other 
nor far from Peloponnefus. Calymna is celebrated by the 
antients for its excellent honey m . Aftypalaea, now Stam- 
pala, lies off the fouth-weft coaft of Cos, is about fixty 
miles in compafs, and had formerly a city bearing the fame 
name, with two fafe harbours. 

Thera is placed by Strabo between Crete and Egypt, Thera 
and faid to be twenty-five miles in compafs ; but the modern 
geopraphers more rightly place it between Crete and the 
Cyclades, and allow it thirty-fix miles in circuit, wherein 
they agree with Stephanus Byzantinus. This ifland was firft 
peopled by the Phoenicians ; for Cadmus as Herodotus n , 
Paufanias 0 , and. Strabo p, inform us, arriving here in fearch 
of his fifter Europa, left fome of his followers, under the 
command of his kinfman Membliares, to people the ifland, 
which was then called Callifta. This name it changed in 
procefs of time to that of Thera, from Theras the Lace- 
daemonian, the fon of Autefion and grandfon of Tifamenes, 
who led into this ifland a colony of Lacedaemonians and 
Mynians. The ftory is thus related by Herodotus 1 ; the 

Argonauts, 

* Plin 1. iv. c. 12. k Strabo, 1 xiv. Pomp. Mela, I i. c. 
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Argonauts, ©n their return from Colchis, flopped at Lem- 
nos, where their pofterity retained the name of Mynians, 
Thefe being driven out of Lemnos by the Pelafgians, failed 
to Lacedsemon, and arriving at Taygetus landed there. 
When the Lacedaemonians heard of their arrival, they dif- 
patched a meflenger to enquire who they were, and whence 
they came. They anfwered, that they were Mynians 5 
defcended from thofe heroes who had attended Jafon to 
Colchis. The Lacedaemonians, undemanding that they 
were of Mynian extraction, fent another meflenger to en- 
quire with what defign they had landed in their territories, 
To this they anfwered, that being expelled Lemnos by the 
Pelafgians, they were defirous to return to and fettle in the 
country of their anceftors. The Lacedaemonians readily 
complied with their defirej allowing them to {hare with 
them their lands and privileges, and even to marry Lacedse* 
monian women ; but not long after thefe new-comers con- 
fpired together to feize on the lands of the antient pro- 
prietors, and ufurp the fupreme authority ; but their plot 
being difcovered, they were all apprehended and fentenced 
to die. As the fentence, according to the cuftom of the 
country, was to be put in execution in the night, the 
wives of the Mynians, who were daughters to the prin- 
cipal perfons of Sparta, afked leave to take their laft fare- 
v/el of their hufbands 5 which being granted, they changed 
their garments with them, the women remaining in the pri- 
fon, and the men making their efcape difguifed like women, 
to the city of Taygetus. At this time Theras, who had 
been regent of the kingdom of Sparta during the minority 
of his nephews Euryfthenes and Procles, the fons of Ariftode- 
mus, having refigned to them the government, and not 
liking to obey after he had tafted the pleafures of com- 
manding, declared his refolution to leave Lacedsemon and 
fettle in the ifland of Callifta, which was then held by the 
Phoenicians. As the Lacedaemonians purfued the Mynians 
to Taygetus, with a defign to feize them there and put 
them to death, purfuant to the fentence pronounced againft 
them, Theras interceded in their behalf, promifingto trans- 
port them out of the country, and by that means free the 
Lacedaemonians from their troublefome guefts. The La- 
cedaemonians complied with his defire, and Theras, with 
the Mynians andj a great many of his countrymen, fet 
fail to Callifta, where they all fettled. Thus was the 
ifland peopled, firft by the Phoenicians, ajid afterwards by 
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the Mynians , and Lacedaemonians under the conduct 
of Theras. Herodotus, who gives us this account of the 
inhabitants of Thera, names two of thefe descendants of 
Theras who reigned here, viz;, iEfanius and his fon Grynus. 
The latter went to Delphos to facrifice an hecatomb in ho- 
nour of Apollo, attended by the moft eminent citizens of 
the place, among whom was Battus the fon of Polymneftus 
or Cyrnus, a man of great diftin&ion among the Mynians, 
While Theras confulted the oracle about other affairs, the 
Pythian commanded him to build a city in Libya ; from the 
execution of which command he excufed himfelf on account 
of his age, defiring the oracle to employ therein fome of 
the young men there prefent,- at the fame time pointing to 
Battus. On their return they flighted the oracle, nor did 
they know in what part of the world Libya was ; but a 
drought, which lafted feyen years in Thera and deftroyed 
all the trees in the ifland, except one* obliged the king to 
return to the oracle, which commanded them again to build 
a town in Libya, and fend a colony thither, Thus feeing 
no end of their calamity, they difpatched fome of their 
citizens to Crete, with orders to enquire, whether any of 
the Cretans, or other inhabitants of that ifland, had ever 
been in Libya, Thefe meflengers, travelling from place 
to place, arrived in the city of Itanus, where having met 
with one Corobius a dyer of purple, who told them, that 
he had, by diftrefs of weather, been driven to an ifland of 
Libya called Platae. they prevailed upon him, with the 
promife of a great reward, to go with them to Thera. 
The Theraeans found means to perfuade him to conduct 
a fmall number of men to the ifland of Plataea, whence 
they foon returned to give an account of the place to their 
countrymen, leaving Corobius there with provifions for 
two months ; but as they did not return within the time 
appointed, Corobius was reduced to the laft extremity, 
when a ftijp from Samos, bound homewards from Egypt, 
arrived in the harbour. The Samians being informed by 
Corobius of all that had happened, left him fubfiftence for 
a year ; during which time the Theraeans returned with a 
numerous colony, and having divided the lands among 
them, chofe Battus for their king. Battus, feeing 
himfelf raifed to this dignity, made many wife laws, 
governed his new kingdom with great prudence, and 
kuilt a city, which, by order of the oracle, he called 
PyiQne, This city, in procefc of time s became very fa- 
mous* 
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mous, and one of the moft powerful ftates of Africa, as we 
lhall fee in the fequel of this hiftory r . 

The iflands of Thera andMelos were the only two places 
that, in the Peloponnefian war, fided with the Lacedaemonians 
and held out to the laft againft the Athenians, tho' folli- 
cited, with advantageous offers, to join the other iflands. 
Thera made then, as Herodotus informs us s , a very confi- 
derable figure, was well peopled, and had no fewer than 
feven cities of no fmall note. It has ftill five towns pretty 
well peopled, viz. Apanomeria, Scaro or Caftro, Pyrgos, 
Emperio or Nebrio, and Acroteri. Near Apanomeria is a 
capacious harbour, in the fhape of a half-moon ; but {hips 
cannot anchor in it, no bottom having ever yet been found. 
In this harbour there are two fmall iflands, and at a little 
diftance from it two others, called by Pliny, Strabo, and 
Seneca, Hiera or Automate, and Therafia. Seneca tells 
us *, that the ifland of Therafia appeared firft in his time ; 
and Pliny u fpeaks of another, which he calls Thia, and 
places near Hiera, as quite new. This ifland, fays he, has 
been feen iflhing out of the fea in our days ; and Juftin w 
tells us, that in his time, a great earthquake happening 
between the iflands of Thera and Therafia, a new ifland 
fprung up, to the great furprize of all who beheld it. Dion 
Caffius x alfo fpeaks of an ifland appearing here in the reign 
of Claudius, which Aurelius Victor ? calls a confiderable 
ifland, and Syncellus mentions as appearing firft in the 
forty-fixth year of the Chriftian sera. Cedrenus z tells us, 
that in the tenth year of Leo Ifauricus there appeared, for 
fome days together, a thick fog between the iflands of 
Thera and Therafia, and a fmoke, as if a burning kiln 
or furnace were rifing up ; and that, on a fudden, there 
appeared, floating on the furface of the water, a new ifland, 
which at laft fattened to the ifland of Hiera, and confider- 
ably increafed its bulk. At the fame time fuch vaft quan- 
tities of pumice-ftone were caft up, as covered the coafls 
of Macedon and Afia, as far as the Dardanelles. This 
happened, according to Theophanes, in the year of Chrift 
7 1 2, according to Nicephorus in 720. A modern writer, 
who defcribes the ifland of Thera, called by the inhabitants 

Santorin, 

r Herodot. ibid. 5 Idem ibid. t Seneca Quseft- 
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Santorin, tells us, that, in his time, there were many old 
men in the ifland, who affured him, that they had feen, in 
*573> a v ^°^ ent ^ re Drea ^ out of the fea, and foon after a 
new ifland appear, which from thence they called Micri 
Cammeni, that is, the little burnt ifland a . This feems 
to confirm what Strabo fays b , viz. That in his time the 
fea between Thera and Therafia was obferved to boil four 
days together, and that an ifland 1500 paces in compafe 
fuddenly appeared, as if it had been plucked up by engines 
from the bottom of the water. A modern traveller tells us, 
that, a few years before his arrival in the ifland, an irn- 
menfe quantity of pumice-ftone arofe out of the harbour of 
Thera, with fuch a dreadful noife, that at Scio, which is 
above 200 miles diftant from Thera, they imagined the 
Venetian and Ottoman fleets had engaged c . In 1707 a 
new ifland appeared, if we may credit the accounts from 
the Levant, near Santorin or Thera, which was two miles 
in circuit at its firft appearance, and was a few months 
after confiderably increased by additional rocks caft up in 
violent earthquakes by the fea. The prefent inhabitants of 
Thera never fail to acquaint ftrangers, that the many rocks, 
which are feen about their ifland, were all brought into the 
world by earthquakes. Pliny tells us d , that Thera itfelf 
firft appeared after a violent earthquake ; and that Thia, 
which is but two furlongs from it, was caft up by the fea 
in his time, on the eighth of the Ides of July, M. Junius 
Silanus and L. Balbus being then confuls. What Pliny ad- 
vances is vouched by many other antient writers. 

There are ftlll to be feen in Thera the ruins of the 
temples of Neptune and Minerva, mentioned by Strabo, 
Pliny, * and the fcholiaft of Pindar. The ifland was confe- 
crated to Apollo, and thence is called by Pindar the holy 
ifland e . The many infcriptions, that are ftill remaining, 
(hew, that this ifland made no fmall figure even in the 
Roman times. It is now known by the name of Santorin 
or.Santorino, probably derived from St. Irene, the tutelary 
faint of the ifland. Thefe are the chief iflands in the 
iEgean, Icarian, and Cretan feas on the coafts of Ana. 
We mail now proceed to the Cyclades, the number and The Cyck r 
wder of which is, according to Strabo f , as follows, He-^ 

lena, 

a Father Richards in his account of St. Erini. b Strab. 
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Iena, Ceos, Cynthus, Seriphus, Melos, Siphnus, Cimolis, 
Prepofmthus, Olearus, Naxus, Parus, Syrus, Myconus, 
Tenus, Andrus, Gyarus. Moft of thefe iflands lie foutti 
of Delos ; fo that this ifland is not ftric"tly in the midft of 
the Cyclades, as the antients feem to have fuppofed. 

Helena, now Macronifi, was antiently known by the 
names of Maoris and Cranae ; but that of Helena prevailed 
over the other two, and was borrowed, according to 
Strabo g , Paufanias , and Stephanus, from the Grecian 
beauty of that name, Paris having flopped fome time with 
her in this ifland. It is about three miles in breadth and 
eight in length, whence it is called the Long ifland, 
Pliny fays it was feparated from the ifland of Rubsa by 
an earthquake. It is a barren and inhofpitable place, being 
covered over with a deep fand, and having but one fpring, 
and that, as our modern travellers inform us, but a' very 
poor one. Some have been of opinion, that this ifland 
was never inhabited ; but Goltzius mentions two medals 
relating to jts antient inhabitants. It is feparated from the 
continent of Attica by a ftraight eight miles over 1 , 
!• Ceos, Cea, or Cia, lies oppofite to the promontory of 
Achaia called Sunium, and is fifty miles in compafs k . 
This ifland is commended by the antients on account of 
its fertility and richnefs of its paftures'. The flrfl: lilk- 
ftuffs, if Pliny and Solinus are to be credited, were 
wrought here. Ceos was particularly famous for the excel- 
lent figs it produced, as the fame Pliny informs us ra . It 
was firft peopled by Arifteus, the fon of Apollo and Cyrene, 
who, being grieved for the death of his fon A&aeon, retired 
from Thebes, at the perfuafion of his mother, and went 
over with fome Thebans to Ceos, at that time uninhabited n . 
Diodorus Siculus tells us, that he retired to the ifland of 
Cos ; but the antients, as Servius obferves, called both thefe 
iflands by the fame name of Cos. Be that as it will, the 
ifland of Ceos became fo populous, that a law obtained there, 
commanding all perfons upwards of fixty to be poifoned, 
that others might have wherewithal to fubfift ; fo that none 
above fixty were to be feen in the ifland, being obliged, 
after they arrived at that age, either to fubmit to the }aw, or 

abandon 

« Strabo 1. ix. p. 275. * Paufan. in Atticis. j Strabo, I 
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abandon the country, leaving all their effects behind them °. 
Ceos had, in former times, four famous cities, viz. Julis, 
Carthaea, Coreffus, and PrseeefTa. The two latter were, 
according to Pliny, fwallowed up by an earthquake K 
The other two floUrimed in Strabo's time. Carthaea flood 
on a rifing ground, at the end of a valley, about three 
miles from the fea. The fituation of it, as defcribed by 
Strabo, agrees with that of the prefent town of Zia, which 
gives name to the whole ifland. The ruins hoth of Carthzea 
and Julis are ftill remaining ; thofe of the latter take up 
a whole mountain, and are called by the modern inhabi- 
tants Polls, that is, the city. Near this place are to be 
feen the ruins of a jftately temple, with a great many pie- 
ces of broken pillars and flatues of the moft exquifite work- 
manlhip. The walls of the city were made of marble, and 
fome pieces are ftill remaining of above twelve feet in length. 
Julis was, according to Strabo, the birth-place of Simonides, 
Jkcchylides, Erafiflratus, and Arifto (U). The Oxford marbles 

tell 

0 Strabo. 1. x> p Plin. ubi fupra. 

(U) The antients mention two great men natives of Ceos^ both 
bearing the name of Simonides. The elder, the fon of one 
Leoprepis, was born in the fifty-fixth olympiad, and died in the 
feventy -eighth, in the eighty-ninth year of his age. He wrote 
in the Doric dialect the hiftory of Cambyfes and Darius Hyfta- 
fpis and defcribed in Lyric verfes the battles of Artemifium and 
Salamis. He is faid to have added to the Greek alphabet the four 
letters h, n, S, He had, according to Dionyfius of Halicar- 
naffus and Quintilian, a particular talent in moving his readers 
to compaffion and to this probably Catullus alluded in the fol- 
lowing lines: 

Paulum quidlibet adlocutionis 
Mceftis lacrymulis Simonidcis. 

He was highly favoured by the greateft princes of Greece and 
Sicily, efpecially by Paufanias and Hiero. He wrote feveral 
books, a catalogue of which may be feen in Suidas and the ano- 
nymous author of the chronology of the olympiads (35). He 

carried 
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tell us % that Simonides, the fon of Leoprepis, invented a 
fort of artificial memory, whereof he {hewed the principles 
at Athens, and add, that he was defcended of another Si- 
monides, who was a poet no lefs renowned than himfelf, 
One of thefe two poets invented thofe doleful verfes, which 
are fung at funerals, and are called by the Latins, Naeniae r . 
Strabo tells us, That the Athenians having befieged the 
city of Julis, raifed the fiege, upon advice, that the inha- 
bitants had refolved to murder all the children under a 
certain age, that other ufeful perfons might not be em- 
ployed in looking after them s . Ceos was, with the other 
Greek iflands, fubdued by the Romans, and beftowed 

upon 

q Epoch. 5$. r Vide Horat. 1. ii. Od. u * Strab; 
ubi fupra. 

carried the prize of poetry, probably in Syracufe, being then in 
the eightieth year of his age. After his death the Syracufans 
erected a magnificent monument to his memory, which was 
afterwards demolimed by Phcenix general of the Agrigentines. 
On this occafion Callimachus wrote a piece againft Phoenix, 
wherein he introduced Simonides, complaining of that general, 
for not fliewing the fame regard to him, which Caftor, and 
Pollux had mewn, when they refcued him from the danger lie 
was in of being cruftied under the ruins of a houfe that was 
ready to fall, as Phasdrus relates in his fables. 

The other Simonides was grandfon of Simonides the elder, and 
flouriihed a little before the Peloponnelian war. He was, as Suidas 
informs us, author of the three books of inventions, and wrote 
as many of genealogies, whence the fcholiaft of Apollonius gives 
him the furname of the Genealogift. BacChilides was nearly re- 
lated to Simonides, and wrote fome tragedies* Arifto was a 
Peripatetic philofopher of no mean character. Erafiftratus was 
an eminent phyfician, the grandfon of Ariftotle, and flouriftied 
under Ptolemy Philadelphus or Antiochus Nicanor. He is faid 
to have been the firft who discovered that Antiochus Soter was in 
love with his mother-in-law Stratonice, as we mail relate in the 
hiftory of that prince's reign. Erafiftratus is mentioned by Pliny 

(36) , Plutarch (37), Appian (38), Gellius (39), Valerius Maxi- 
mus (40), &c. 

(36) Plin. I. xiv. c. 7. 1. x. c. 9. xxvi. c. 2. 1. xxix. c. 1. 

(37) Plut. in Demot. (38) Appian. in Syriac. (39> 
Aid, Gell. L xvi. c. 3. (40) Val, Max. I. v. c. 7. 
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upon the Athenians by Marc Antony the triumvir, toge- 
ther with iEgina, Tinos, and fome other adjoining 
iflands S which were all reduced to one Roman province by 
Vefpafian. 

Cythnus, about twelve miles eaft of Ceos, is counted, Cythnus» 
by Strabo, among the moft fruitful iflands of the iEgean 
fea. It was the birth-place of Cyadias, an eminent paint- 
er, mentioned by Dionyfius and his commentator Eufta- 
thius. The cheefe of Cythnus was, according to Stepha- 
nus and Julius Pollux, in great requeft among the antients. 
The ifland is now called Thermia, from the Greek word 
Thermos, fignifying hot, by reafon it abounds with hot 
fprings, which are much commended by the antients. 
There are fome remains of an antient and very magnificent 
city on the fouthern coaft. 

SeRIPHOs, now Serpho, is a barren rock rather than anSeriphut* . 
ifland, whence Tacitus calls it the Seriphian rock u » Pliny 
allows it only twelve miles in compafs w but, according 
to our modern travellers, it is thirty-fix. The rugged and 
fteep mountains of Seriphus gave the poets occafion to feign, 
that Perfeus transformed the inhabitants into ftones, Strabo 
tells us, that on this coaft was found the cheft, wherein 
Acrifius had fhut up Perfeus and his mother Danae x „ 
Origen fpeaks of the inhabitants of this ifland with great 
contempt r ; but Herodotus lets us know, that the inhabi- , 
tants of Seriphus, Siphnos, and Melos were the only iflanders 
that refufed to admit the fleet and troops of Xerxes z . The 
fame author adds, that the Seriphians were originally Athe- 
nians, and that they afiifted their countrymen with two 
gallies againft the Perfians. They were in antient times 
governed by kings, but of thefe we find one only men-* 
tioned in hiftory, viz. Polyde&es, and of him we know 
nothing but what we read in the poets, To this place 
the Romans confined enormous offenders. Here died Caffius 
Severus the famous orator, baniftied by Auguftus for fpeak- 
Jng with too much freedom ; a fault which feventeen years 
of baniftiment in the ifle of Crete had not cured him of *. 
Veftilia the wife of Labeo, being convicted of adultery, 
Was fent to Seriphus to fpend the remainder of her life 

there 

* Appian, 1. i. « Tacit. Annal. iv. c. 25, w Plin. 
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there b . One Stratonicus, mentioned by Plutarch c , being 
banifhed to this ifland, found the place fo very difagree- 
able, that he one day afked his landlady, what crimes were 
puniftied in his country with banifhment ? The Seriphian 
anfwered, Perjury. Why then, replied Stratonicus, don't 
you forfwear yourfelf, that you may be banifhed from fuch 
an execrable place ? Pliny d and iElian • tell us, that the 
frogs of Seriphos are naturally mute$ but as noify as any 
others when tranfported out of the ifland. Jupiter, fay 
the poets, flruck the frogs dumb at the requeft of Perfeus, 
who could not fleep here for the noife they made ; but 
Theophraftus afcribes their filence to the chillnefs of the 
waters in this ifland. The waters, as our modern travel- 
lers obferve, are not colder than elfewhere, nor the frogs 
lefs noify f . However, this groundlefs report gave rife to 
the proverb, quoted by Stephanus and Suidas, as filent as a 
frog of Seriphus. This ifland abounds with mines of iron 
and load-ftonej and had antiently a very convenient har- 
bour. The onions of Seriphos are highly commended by 
Spon ; they grow on fmall fpots of ground between the 
rocks, and are cultivated by the inhabitants with ex- 
traordinary care, being the only commodity the ifland af- 
fords. 

Mel os lies about twenty-four miles off of cape Scyl- 
lasum, now Schilli, in Peloponnefus, is fixty miles in com- 
pafs, and, according to Pliny s, almoft round. This ifland 
though fmall made a very confiderable figure in the flourifti- 
ing ages of Greece. Melos, fays Thucydides h , enjoyed 
its liberty feven hundred years before the Peloponnehan 
war. The inhabitants, fays the fame Thucydides f , were 
originally Lacedaemonians, and therefore refufed in the 
time of the Peloponnefian war to join the Athenians, de- 
claring that they would maintain a ftricl: neutrality, which 
they did accordingly. Stephanus and Feftus will have the 
Melians to be a colony of Phoenicians, and the ifland to 
have borrowed its name from one Melos who led the co- 
lony. Be that as it will, the Melians could never be pre- 
vailed upon to join the other iflanders and Athenians a- 
gainfl the Lacedaemonians : which the Athenians refenting, 

fent 
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fent Nicias with a fleet of threefcore fail and two thoufand 
land-forces to befiege the capital of 'the ifland, Nicias 
landed in the ifland, laid wafte the country, but was obliged 
to raife the fiege of the town, the Melians having made a 
more vigorous refinance than he expected k . Some time 
after, the Athenians made another defcent with three thou- 
fand men under the command of Cleomedes and Tifias, 
but could riot reduce the town, till they were reinforced 
with new troops from Athens, which arriving with Philo- 
crates brought the Melians to fuch ftraits, that they were 
forced to furrender at diferetion. The Athenians, at the 
irrigation of Alcibiades, treated them with great cruelty, 
putting to the fword all thofe who were able to bear arms, 
and carrying into Attica the women and children, where 
they were fold for flaves. The ifland being thus quite un- 
peopled, a new colony was fent thithjr frpm Athens. But 
not long after Lyfander the Lacedaemonian general, have- 
ing obliged the Athenians in their turn to furrender at dif- 
cretion, releafed the captive Melians, and reftored them to 
their native country, after having driven from thence the 
Athenian colony *. Melos afterwards underwent the fame 
fate as the other iflands of the iEgean fea, that is, it fell 
under the yoke of the Romans, and was by them reduced 
with the other iflands to a province. Melos was the birth- 
place of the philofopher Diagoras, who was the firft, as La^ 
dtantius informs us, that aflerted there were no gods, whence 
he had the furname of Atheift. This ifland abounds with 
iron mines, and was in former ages famed for its wine and honey ; 
from the latter fome are of opinion it took the name of Melos. 
Clemens Alexandrinus m and Julius Pollux n greatly com- 
mend the paftures and mineral waters of this ifland ; but 
Hippocrates fpeaks of one, who, being cured of the itch by 
ufing the waters of Melos, fell into a dropfy, of which he 
died °. The allom of Melos was in great requefr. among 
the Romans, who preferred it, as we read in Pliny p, to that 
of any other country except the Egyptian. 

Siphnus* 
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Siphnus, now Siphanto, is about thirty fix miles diftant 
from Melos, and, according to Pliny, twenty-eight in cir- 
cumference, though our modern geographers allow it to be 
forty. It was antiently known by the names of Mercpe, or 
Merapia, and Acis. The name of Siphnus, if we believe 
Stephanus, is of a later date, and borrowed from Siphnus 
the fon of Sunion, who fettled here with a colony. The 
air of Siphnus is exceeding wholefome, and the foil equally 
fruitful, producing great plenty of delicious fruits* and corn 
enough to fupport its inhabitants. The morals of the anti- 
em Siphnians were very depraved ; whence it was prover- 
bially laid of perfons leading a debauched and diffolute life, 
that they lived like Siphnians 9. Siphnus had formerly feve- 
ral good harbours, and has ftill five very fafe ones, viz. Fa- 
ro, Vati, Chitriani, Chironiflb, and Calanca. There were 
formerly here rich mines of gold, as Paufanias informs us r , 
and great plenty of lead ; whence the inhabitants were 
reckoned very rich, and the ifland diftinguifhed with the 
epithet of happy 8 . Theophraftus 1 Pliny *, and Ifidorus * 
mention certain cups of ftone made in Siphnos, which were 
in great efteem among the Romans. In the laft century the 
Grand-Signior fent fome Jews to examine into the lead- 
mines ; but the inhabitants, apprehending they fhould be 
obliged to work in them, bribed the captain of the velTels, 
which brought the Jews, to fink his fliip ; by which means 
the cargo of ore was loft, and the Jews, who deiigned to 
farm the mines, all drowned. Some time after other under- 
takers came upon the fame errand, but as they met with no 
better fuccefs, the undertaking was dropt *. 

Cimolis is feparated from Melos by a ftraight, which is 
fcarce a mile over. It is, according to Pliny, twelve miles 
in compafs, and was antiently called Echinufa, or the ifland 
of Vipers. It is not known by the name of Argentiere* 
which it borrowed from the filver mines, with which it is 
faid to abound. The prefent inhabitants fhew thefe mines to 
ft rangers, but are afraid to meddle with them, left the Turks 
fhould load them with taxes under pretence that they reaped 
great advantages from them. This ifland is a very barren 

place, 

s Stephanus, Hefychius, Suidas, verbo Ei#i«'«$ & E<$v/^ iV 
* Paufan. in Phocis. 5 Ifidorus, Orig. 1. xvi. c. 4. 1 The- 
ophraftus de lapid. u Plin. 1. xxxvi. c. 22. w Ifidor. 
^bi fupra. * Vide Tournefort Voyage au Levant. 
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place, and full of rocks and mountains. It is fcarce ever 
mentioned in hiftory, having always followed the fate of 
Melos. The terra Cimolia, or Cimolian earth, is greatly 
commended by Pliny y it is a kind of chalk u/fed by the 
prefent inhabitants, as it was by their forefathers in Pliny's 
time z , in warning linen and whitening it. The fame au- 
thor fpeaks of the medicinal virtues of this earth; but 
thefe it has no more at prefent, and perhaps never had. 
The whole ifland is covered with this fort of chalk, whence 
it is called by Ovid a chalky country a , 

Prepesinthus is a fmall ifland between Siphnus and Prepefinthus . 
Melos, about four miles in compafs. It is mentioned only 
by Artemidorus and Strabo b , and contains nothing worthy 
of notice. 

Olearus, or Oliaros, mentioned by Strabo % Pliny *,Olean»« 
Virgil c , Ovid f , &c. is fixteen miles in compafs, and fepa- 
rated from the ifle of Paros by a ftraight feven miles over. 
This ifland was, according to Heraclides Ponticus as quoted 
by Stephanus, firft peopled by a Phoenician colony from Sidon. 
This ifland, now known by the name of Antiparos, exhibits 
one of the greateft curiofities in nature,namely the vegetation 
of ftones, which is defcribed at length by a modern traT 
veller, to whom we refer our readers s . 

Naxos now Naxia, was formerly known by the names Naxus, 
of Strongyle, Dia, Dionyfias, Callipolis, and Little Sicily. 
It was called Strongyle from a Greek word fignifying 
round, though in reality it is rather fquare than round. 
The names of Dia or Divine, and Dionyfias was given it 
as being confecrated in a peculiar manner to the fabulous 
god Dionyfius or Bacchus. The name of Callipolis Pliny 
and Colinus derive from the metropolis of the ifland, for- 
merly a moft beautiful city, which is the import of the word 
Callipolis s. The great fruitfulnefs of the country gave rife 
to the name of Little Sicily, Naxus being the moft fruit- 
ful 
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iul of all the Cyclades, as Agathemerus informs us h , and 
no lefs fertile than Sicily- itfelf. As for the name of Naxus, 
fome tell us that it was borrowed from one Naxus, under 
whofe conduct the Carians poflefled themfelves of the 
ifland ; others pretend it received this name from Naxus 
the fon of Endymion. Stephanus, Suidas, and Phavorinus 
derive the name of Naxus from the Greek word Naxai, 
fignifymg to facrifice, and will have it to have been fo 
called from the many facrifices offered here to Bacchus. 
With thefe Bochart agrees as to its being called Naxos. 
from the facrifices performed here in honour of Bacchus* 
but will have the word Naxos to be a corruption of the 
Phoenician Nacfa or Nicfa, fignifying a facrifice or offer- 
ing. Naxos is, according to Pliny *, feventy-flve, accord- 
ing to the prefent inhabitants, an hundred miles in com- 
pafs. It has Paros to the weft, Myconos and Delos to the 
north, and Tos to the fouth. This ifland is the moft fruitful 
of the Archipelago, and was in former ages famed for the 
excellent wines it produced : Archilochus, as quoted by A* 
themsus, compares them to the ne&ar of the gods ; and 
Afclepiades, cited by Stephanus, tells us, that Bacchus 
took more delight in Naxus than in any other place whatfo- 
ever, having himfelf taught the inhabitants to cultivate 
their vines. The wine of Naxus maintains to this day its 
antient reputation, being by fome deemed the beft of 
the Levant. Befides wine* this ifland abounds with all 
forts of delicious fruits, the plains -being covered with 
orange, olive, lemon, cedar, citron, pomgranate, mulber- 
ry, and figtrees. It was formerly famous for quarries of 
that fort of marble, which the Greeks called Ophites, from 
its being green and fpeckled with white fpots like the fkin of 
a ferpent. The beft emeril is found here on mountains 
near the weftern coaft, whence the neighbouring cape is 
called by the Italians Capo Smeriglio, or the Emeril 
Cape. As to the inhabitants of Naxus, Diodorus tells us, 
that the ifland was firft peopled by the Thracians, who fettled 
here on the following occafion. 

Boreas had two fons, Butes and Lycurgus, by different 
mother^. Butes, who was the younger, entered into a, 
plot againft his brother 5 which being difcovered, Boreas 

commanded 
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commanded him to leave Thrace and find himfelf fome 
other habitation. Butes imbarqued with his accomplices, 
and fteering his courfe to the Cyclades, poffefled himfelf of 
Naxos, then called Strongyle, and lived upon plunder, 
feizingall the mips that failed that way. But as Butes and 
his Thracians wanted women, and the neighbouring iflands 
were either thinly inhabited or quite defolate, they failed 
to Theflaly, and landing there feized upon fome women, 
while they were celebrating the myfteries of Bacchus on a 
mountain near the more called Diros. Butes having ufed 
violence on this occafion to Goronides, fhe made her com- 
plaints to Bacchus, who ft ruck Butes with madnefs, which 
occafioned his death, he having thrown himfelf down a 
precipice and died of the fall. The other Thracians re- 
turned with theTheflalian women to Strongyle, carrying 
with them, amongft others, Iphimedia the wife of Aloeas 
and Pancratis his daughter, both women of extraordinary 
beauty. On their return they created Agaflamenus king 
of the ifland in the room of Butes, beftowing upon him 
Pancratis, as he did Iphimedia on one of his intimate 
friends, whom he had appointed commander in chief of 
his forces. In the mean time Aloeas fent his two fons 
Otus and Ephialtes inqueft of his wife arid daughter." Thefe 
landing in the ifland with a ftrong body of men, engaged 
the Thracians, routed them, took their metropolis by 
ftorm, and made themfelves mafters of the whole ifland. 
Not long after the two brothers fell out, which occafioned 
a civil war, wherein many were killed on both fides, and 
amongft the reft the two brothers by one another ; but the 
Theflalians afterwards adored them as demigods or heroes. 
After the Theflalians had held the ifland for the fpace of 
two hundred years and upwards, they were at length obliged 
by a drought and famine to abandon it. After the Trojan 
war the Carians, being then powerful at fea, fettled here, 
and called the ifland Naxus from their king, who was the 
fon of Polemon. He was fucceeded by his fon Leucippus, 
and Leucippus by his fon Smardius, in whofe reign Thefeus 
coming out of Crete landed here with Ariadne, whom he 
was, as Diodorus tells us, commanded in his fleep by 
Bacchus to leave in this ifland, which he did accordingly, and 
Bacchus having retired with her to mount'Arius, they both 
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foon after di (appeared k (W). In procefs of time a colony 
of Cnidians and Rhodians fettled here, under the conduct 
of Hippothous and Xuthus ; and laft of all the lonians, 
who by degrees pofl'efled themfelves of the whole ifland, 
whence the Naxtans are by Herodotus called lonians, and 
ranked among the Athenian colonies \ 

Naxus was formerly a very flourifhing republic, and 
by far the moft powerful of the Cyclades, as Herodotus in- 
forms us m , and had feveral cities of note, amongft others 
Naxus the metropolis of the ifland mentioned by Ptolemy n ; 
the prefent city of Naxia, which is the capital, was per- 
haps built on the ruins of the antient Naxus, whence it re- 
tains the fame name. 

The Naxians were firft governed by kings, as we have 
hinted above out of Diodorus, but afterwards formed them- 
felves into a republic, and enjoyed their liberties till the time 
of Pififtratus tyrant of Athens, who having fubdued Naxus 
beftowed it upon Lygdamis a native of the ifland, for having 
affifted him with men and money in ufurpingthe fovereign 
power °. Upon the death of Lygdamis they recovered 
their liberty, and even poflefTed themfelves of the neigh- 
bouring iflands of Paros and Andros. In the reign" of 
Darius Hyftafpis, Ariftagoras, governor of Miletus in Ionia, 
formed adefignof furprizing Naxus 5 under colour of re- 

ftoring 

k Biodor. Sicul. 1. v. 1 Herodot. 1. viii m Idem, 
l.v, n Ptol. Geog.l.iii. c. 15. • Herodot. l.i. 

(W) The antients mention two women, who had the com- 
mon name of Ariadne; and in honour of both feitivals were 
yearly folemnized in the ifland of Naxos. The one was thought 
to be of a gay and pleafant temper ; and therefore her feitival 
was obferved with mufic and many other expreflions of joy 
2nd mirth. The other was the fame whom Thefeus is fuppofed 
to have left big with child on the coaft of Naxus, and is faid 
to have been of a melancholy difpofition, whence the folemnity 
dedicated to her had a (hew of forrow and mourning. In me- 
mory of her being left by Thefeus, it was ufual on this occafion 
for a young man to lie down and counterfeit all the agonies of a 
woman in labour. This feftival is faid to have been firtf in- 
stituted by Thefeus, to atone in fome degree for his ingratitude 
to her (41). 
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{taring the nobles, who had been driven out by the popular 
fa£tion and taken refuge in Miletus. Darius furnifhed him 
with two hundred (hips and a confutable body of land- 
forces to be employed in this expedition. But theNaxians, 
being forewarned by Megabates the Perfian general, with 
whom Ariftagoras happened to fall out, put themfelves in a 
pofture of defence, and obliged Ariftagoras, after a fiege of 
four months, to drop the enterprize, and retire to the con- 
tinent. On the mifcarriage of this expedition Ariftagoras, 
as we have related in the hiftoryof Perfia, revolted from the 
Perfians, and prevailed upon thelohians to join in hisrevolt, 
which brought endlefs calamities upon Ionia. Not long 
after the Perfians made a fecond defcent on Naxus, under 
the command of Dads and Artaphernes, and meeting with 
no oppofition, the inhabitants having at their approach 
abandoned their habitations and fled to the mountains, they 
poflefled themfelves of the ifland, ravaged the whole country, 
and laid the city with its temples in ames p. The Naxians, 
being thus brought under the Perfian yoke, could not help 
fending fome mips of war to their afliftance in their expe- 
dition againft Greece ; but the officers who commanded 
them, at the perfuafion of Democritus, the moft wealthy 
and powerful citizen of Naxos, inftead of joining the 
Perfians, went over with their {hips to the Athenians. At 
the battle of Plataea the Naxians gave lingular proofs of their 
valour, as we read in Diodorus Siculus, being above the 
other iflanders zealous in the defence of the common 
liberties of Greece They were at that time, according 
to Herodotus, in a very flouriming condition, had a great 
number of flaves, a fquadron of mips well appointed, and 
eight thoufand land-forces r . In the Peloponnefian war they 
declared for the Athenians, as did moft of the other iflands 
of the iEgean fea ; but, being treated by them more like 
fubjecls than allies, attempted to (hake off the yoke. The 
Athenians fent a powerful fleet againft them, befieged their 
capital, and forced them to accept what conditions Athens 
was plea fed to impofe. Thucydides obferves, that Naxus 
was the firft of the confederate cities which the Athenians 
deprived of their liberty s . From this time they continued 
fubjecl: to the Athenians till they fell into the hands of the 
Romans, which happened in the Mithridatic war. After 

the 
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the battle of Philippi Mark Anthony bellowed Naxos, 
Andros, and fome other iflands on the Rhodians, who op- 
preffed them to fuch a degree, that he was foon obliged to 
drive them out, and reftore thofe iflanders to their 
former ftate of liberty, which they enjoyed till the reign 
of Vefpafian u . 

Within a ftone's caft from Naxus is a rock, on which 
is ftill to be feen a very beautiful gate of marble, which 
the inhabitants call the gate of Bacchus's palace ; but is 
without all doubt part of the magnificent temple, which 
the Naxians built here in honour of that god. For they 
had a tradition that Bacchus was born in their ifland, and 
educated among them by the nymphs Philias, Chronidis, 
and Cleidis, and that out of gratitude for the kindnefo 
fhewnhim in his infancy by the Naxians, he had taken the 
jfland under his protection, and on feveral occafions aflifted 
them in a miraculous manner againft their enemies. The 
gate we are fpeaking of is eighteen foot high, eleven foot 
three inches broad, and remarkably beautiful. This temple 
and the ifland on which it flood were joined to Naxus by a 
ftone bridge, on which were to be feen in 154.7 the con- 
duits which ferved to convey the wine from Naxus into the 
cellars of the temple. This is what we learn from Benne- 
detto Berdonio w ; but our more modern travellers take no 
notice of this bridge. 
Parot, The ifland of Paros was antiently called PacYia, Minoa, 

or Minoia, Demetrias, Zacynthus, Hyria, HilealTa, and 
Cabarnis * The name of Cabarnis is borrowed, according 
to Stephanus, from one Cabarnus, who firft acquainted 
Ceres with the rape of her daughter Proferpine ; or, ac^ 
cording to Hefychius, from the Cabarni, the priefts of Ceres 
being fo called by the inhabitants of this ifland. Bochart 1 
tells us, that the word Cabarnis in the Phoenician tongue 
fignifies to facrifice, whence the priefts were called in fome 
places, fuch efpecially as had any communication with 
Phcenice, Cabarni, that is, facrificers. The name of 
Minoa it borrowed from Minos king of Crete, who fub- 
dued this as he did moil of the other iflands of the iEgean 
fea 2 . It was called Paros, which name it retains to tin's 
day, from Paros the fon of Parrhafius, or, as Stephanus will 
have it, of Jafon the Argonaut. Paros, according to Pliny's 

computation *, 
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computation a , is diftant from Naxus feven miles and a half, 
and twenty-eight from Delos. Some of the modern travellers 
will have it to be fourfcore b ,others only fifty miles, in com- 
pafs c . Pliny fays it is half as large as Naxos, that is, between 
thirty-fix and thirty-fcven miles in compafs. It was antiently 
a rich and powerful ifland, being called by Stephanus the 
mod wealthy and happy of the Cyclades, and by Cornelius 
Nepos an ifland elated with its riches d . The city of Paros, 
which was the metropolis of the ifland, is {tiled by Stephanus 
a potent city, and faid to have been one of the largeft in the 
Archipelago ; the prefent city of Paros, or, as the natives 
call it, Parichia, is fuppofed to have been built upon its 
ruins, the neighbouring country abounding with valuable 
monuments of antiquity ; the very walls of the prefent 
city are builfe on columns, architraves, pedeftals, mingled 
with pieces of antient marble of a furprizing bignefs, 
which were once employed in more noble edifices. Every 
one knows, that Paros was formerly famous for its marble, 
which was of an extraordinary whitenefs, and in fuch re- 
queft among the antients, that the beft ftatuaries ufed no 
other V Pliny tells us f , that the Parian marble and no 
other was made ufe of in adorning the frontifpice of the 
celebrated labyrinth in Egypt, which was counted one of the 
wonders of the world. The beft quarries were thofe of mount 
Marpefus or Marpeffus, mentioned by Virgil s and his in- 
terpreter Servius. In this mountain are ftill to be feen 
caverns of an extraordinary depth, which the modern inha- 
bitants and travellers take to be the antient quarries. The 
quarries of Paros, if Pliny is to be credited, were fo deep, 
that even in the cieareft weather the workmen were obliged 
to ufe lamps, whence the marble was called by the Greeks 
Lychnites, that is, worked by the light of lamps h . The 
fame author tells us, that in a block of marble, dug up in 
one of thefe quarries, when broken by the workmen, 
there appeared a beautiful reprefentation of Silenus en- 
graved on the ftone by the hand of nature In one of 
the quarries, diftant about four miles from the prefent 
city of Parichia, is ftill to be feen a bafib-relievo cut in the 
rock, and containing twenty-nine figures of nymphs and 

fatyrs 
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fatyrs dancing a kind of brawl. This was done, as appears 
from the infcription, by one Adamas Odryfes in honour 
of the nymphs. Though Pliny greatly commends the 
Parian marble, yet he prefers to it that of Luna in Italy, 
as being both whiter and of a clofer grain k . The ifland is 
provided with feveral capacious and fafe harbours, and was 
antiently much reforted to by traders. Archilochus, the 
inventor of the Iambic verfe, was a native of Paros. 
Horace was in the right when he faid, that rage armed him 
with Iambics 1 ; for his verfes were fo fatirical and biting, 
that Lycambes, againft whom he wrote, hanged himfelf 
out of defpair. Lycambes, after having betrothed his 
daughter to him, beftowed her upon another, which af- 
front the poet revenged by compofing thofe bitter invec- 
tives, which obliged Lycambes to lay violent hands on 
himfelf. His books were forbidden at Sparta for their 
wanton and obfcene expreffions, and himfelf banimed the 
country. He was contemporary with Gyges king of Ly- 
dia. The author of the moft valuable monument of an- 
tiquity now extant, that is, of the Oxford marbles, was 
born in this ifland, as Gafl'endus informs us but his 
name has not reached us. He lived, according to the 
learned Uflier, in the third century before the chriftian 
sera. As to the inhabitants of Paros, this ifland was, ac- 
cording to Thucydides n , firft peopled by the Phoenicians, 
who were before other nations matters of the fea. After- 
wards the Carians fettled here, as we are told both by 
Thucydides ° and Diodorus p. But it is no eafy matter to 
reconcile thefe two authors as to the time when the Ca- 
rians came firft into the ifland ; for Thucydides tells us, 
that the Carians were driven out by the Cretans under the 
conduct: of Minos ; and Diodorus writes, that the Cari- 
ans did not fettle here till after the Trojan war, and that 
they found the Cretans in the pofleffion of the ifland. 
Stephanus is of opinion, that the Cretans mixed with fome 
Arcadians were the only nations that ever pofTefled this 
ifland. Minos himfelf, if we believe Pliny % refided fome 
time in the ifland of Paros, and received the melancholy 
news of the death of his fon Androgeus, who was killed 
in Attica, after he had diftinguimed himfelf at the public 
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games. When Hercules pafled through Paros, going in 
queft of the girdle of Hippolita by order of Euryftheus, 
he found there Eurydemon, Chryfes, Nephalion, and 
Philolaus, the fons of Minos, and with them a great many 
Cretans *. 

As to the hiftory of Paros, we find the inhabitants of 
this ifond chofen from among all the Greeks by the Mile- 
fians to compofe the differences, which had for two ge- 
nerations rent the unhappy {late into various parties and 
factions \ They acquitted themfelves of this charge 
with great prudence, and reformed the government in 
the manner we have" related in the hiltory of Mile 
tus. They joined Darius in his expedition againft 
Greece , ailifting < him with a confiderable fquadron, 
but after the victory obtained by Miltiades at Marathon 
they were reduced to great ftraits by that general The 
matter is thus related by Herodotus 1 : Miltiades having 
by his fuccefs at Marathon acquired a much greater re- 
putation at Athens than he had before, demanded feventy 
{hips of the Athenians with men and money in proporti- 
on, afliiring them, without declaring his defign, that he 
would lead them into a country, from whence they mould 
bring home great riches without any manner of trouble. 
The Athenians, accepting the propofal with joy, pre- 
pared the mips, and Miltiades, being fupplied with all things 
neceffary for his enterprize, fet fail for Paros, under colour 
of chaftifing the Parians for having aflifted the Perfians at* 
Marathon. But the true motive of his expedition was 
his private hatred againft the Parians, becaufe one Lyfago- 
ras the fon of Tifeus, who was of Parian extraction, had 
fpoke ill of him to Hydarnes the Perlian. Miltiades on 
his arrival at Paros befieged the capital, threatening to 
take it by florin and plunder the houfes, unlefs the citizens 
fent him an hundred talents. The Parians inftead of 
granting him his demand, applied themfelves wholly t® 
the defence of their city, repairing the fortifications and 
working in the night, till they had made their walls twice 
as high as they were before in that part where they were 
lead defenfible ; infOmuch, that Miltiades could not by 
any means make himfelf matter of the city. That great 
general, feeing he could not reduce the Parians by force, 
had recourfe to one Timo, prieftefs of the national gods, 

and 
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and then his prifoner, who advifed him to perform fome fe- 
cret ceremony in the temple of Ceres near the city. Mil- 
tiades followed her advice., went direclly to the inclofure 
of the temple, and after having endeavoured in vain to 
open the gate, mounted the wall and leaped down with a 
defign to enter the facred place* But while he flood be- 
fore the door of the temple, being feized with a fudden 
terror, he refolved to return, and leaping down from the 
fame place, had the misfortune to break his leg. The ce- 
remony either did not fucceed, or was not at leaft atten- 
ded with the promifed fuccefs ; for Miltiades, after have- 
ing kept the city blocked up for the fpace of twenty-fix 
days was obliged to drop the enterprize and return to 
Athens with difgrace u . Upon his departure, the Parians 
being informed of the counfel which Timo had given to 
Miltiades, and defirous to bring her to juftice, fent depu- 
ties to confult the oracle of Delphos, whether they mould 
punifti her with death for endeavouring to betray the city 
to the enemy, and difcovering the facred myfteries to Mil- 
tiades, which was a great crime to reveal to any man. 
The Pythian anfwered, That Timo was not the author of 
that advice, but that the gods, having determined to de- 
ilroy Miltiades, had only made her the inftrument of his 
death w . Cornelius Nepos likewife relates the fiege of 
Pares by Miltiades, but varies in fome particulars from 
Herodotus ; for that writer tells us, that the Athenian ge- 
neral having invefled the city by fea and land, reduced it 
to fuch (traits, that the inhabitants defired to capitulate. 
But in the mean time, a wood in the continent taking fire, 
by what accident was never known, the Parians imagined 
it to be a fignal given them by the fleet of Darius advance- 
ing to their relief ; whereupon they broke off the con- 
ferences, and would no more hearken to the terms offered 
them by the enemy. Miltiades likewife, apprehending that 
the Perfian fleet approached, fet fire to the engines, and 
weighing anchor returned to Athens, where he was con- 
demned to defray the charges of that unfuccefsful expe- 
dition, amounting to fifty talents 1 . Stephanus tells us, 
That the Parians had already agreed to furrender their 
city j but that a foreft on the fide of Mycone taking fire, 
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and the Parians, not doubting but it was a fignal given them 
by the Perfian general Datis, who was haftening to their 
relief, would not ftand to their agreement ; which gave 
rife to the proverb, to keep one's word after the Parian 
manner. After the battle of Salamis Themiftocles fub- 
je&ed Paros and moil of the other neighbouring iflands to 
Athens, obliging them to fupply him with large fums, 
by way of punimment for having favoured the Perfians y. 
It appears from the famous monument of Adulas, which 
Cofmos of Egypt has defcribed with great exadtnefs 2 , that 
Paros and the other Cyclades were once fubjec*t. to the 
Ptolemies of Egypt, thefe iflands being mentioned in that 
monument, which was erected in the reign of Ptolemy 
Euergetes. However, Paros fell again under the power 
of the Athenians, who continued matters of it till they 
were driven out by Mithridates the great. But that prince 
being obliged to yield to the good fortune of Sylla, to the 
valour of Lucullus, and to the greatnefs of Pompey, as 
Florus exprefles it, this and the other iflands of the Archi- 
pelago fubmitted to the Romans, who reduced them to a 
province with Lydia, Phrygia, and Caria. 

Syros is placed by Strabo between Paros and De-S> 
los V and faid by Pliny to be twenty miles in compafs b . 
Mutianus, as quoted by Pliny, makes it an hundred and 
fixty, but our modern travellers agree with Pliny. This 
ifland had formerly a town of no fmall note bearing the 
name, as appears from an antient infcription flill to be 
feen in the prefent town of Syra, and from many ruins 
of {lately buildings at a fmall diftance from the harbour. 
Syros, according to Homer's account of it, abounded with 
corn, wine, and all other neceflaries of life, and was 
reckoned one of the moft healthy places of the iEgeart 
fea, the plague never having raged there with any vio- 
lence c . This ifland, as we learn from the fame poet, was 
frequented in the earlieft ages by the Phoenician merchants* 
who, after having pafled a whole year here, carried oft 
with them one of the concubines of Ctefias king of the 
place, (he being a native of Sidori, and the daughter of 
Arybas king of that city. Pherecydes, one of the moft 
antient philofophers of Greece, the difciple of Pittacus 
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and mafter of Pythagoras, was born in Syros. Strabo, 
Porphyrius, Apuleius, and the author of the chronology 
of the olympiads tell us, that he was the firft, or 
one of the firft, that wrote in profe ; Tzetzes fays, he was 
the firft who obferved the periods of the moon and fore- 
told eclipfes, that he was the mafter of Thales the MileOan, 
and that he wrote ten books on the origin of the gods. 
He was the firft, according to Cicero d , who taught the 
immortality of the foul. He is charged by Suidas with 
being the author of the metempfychofis, or tranfmigration 
of fouls out of one body into another. He is greatly com- 
mended on account of his knowledge by Diogenes Laertius, 
Apuleius, Jamblichus, La&antius, Euftathius, &c. who all 
agree him to have been one of the greateft philofophers 
that Greece ever produced, and add, that he learnt his phi- 
lofophy of the Phoenicians, being well acquainted with their 
language and books (X). Stephanus reckons Syros among 
the Ionian colonies ; it is at prefent known by the names of 
Siro, Sira, andZyra, and by many confounded with the 

ifland 

d Cic. Quaeft. Tufc. I. i. c. 1 58. 

(X)' Some writers tell us, that Pherecydes was a native ofBa- 
"bylon, and in favour of this opinion quote Euftathius ; but there 
is evidently a miftake in the paffage which they alledge, fmce Eu- 
ftathius in the very fame place calls him a native of Syros, 
Some therefore in the text of that writer inftead of Bafrtivtoc read 
B*0f&, as it is in Suidas and the chronology of the olympiads, or 
Bf^vo:, as in Laertius, that is, the fon of Babis or Badis. He- 
raclides, Apuleius, Ml'mn, Paufanias, Porphyrius, and Jambli- 
chus mention two other writers bearing the fame name ; the one 
of Athens and the other of the ifland of Leros ; fome take thefe 
two to be but one, born according to them at Athens, and 
brought up in Leros ; others are of opinion that there was but 
one Pherecydes, and make the Athenian, Lerian, and Syrian 
one and the fame perfon ; and indeed the paffages quoted out of 
the other two by Dionyfius of Halicarnaffus, Germanicus, Hy- 
ginus, Marcellinus, Eufebius, and Suidas, feem to be taken out 
of the books, which have been afcribed to Pherecydes of Syros. 
He was called the Athenian, fay they, becaufe he wrote a book, 
entitled, The genealogy of the Athenians ; and as to the name 
of Lerian, it might have been givan him becaufe he lived fom« 
time in the ifland of Leros. Strabo no-where mentions Pherecy- 
des of Leros, hut often fpeaks of the other two, calling the one 
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ifland of Skyros, antiently Scyrus, which we (hall defcribe 
in its proper place, Off the eaftein coaft of Syros lie three 
fmafl iflands called Gadronifi. 

Mvconus lies between Icaria and Delos, about three M 
miles diftance from the latter, and is thirty-fix in circuit. 
Jt borrowed the name of Mvconus or Mycone' from one 
Myconus, the fon of iEnius and grandfon of Caryftus and 
Rhyas e ; but who thefe were, neither Strabo nor Ste'phanus 
bis tranfcriber have thought fit to acquaint us. This ifland 
was long uninhabited by reafon of the frequent and dreadful 
earthquakes to which it was fubje& ; but they no fooner 
eeafed, than the inhabitants of the adjoining iflands fettled in 
it, and built a town to which they gave the name of the 
ifland f . The poets fei.ned, that the centaurs killed by Hercu- 
les were buried here, whence took rife the proverb, To place 
all things under one 'Myeone ',applied to thofe,who under one and 
the fame title touched upon quite different fubjecls 5 Strabo, 
and after him Euftathius \ obferves, that the Myconians 
grew bald very early, whence they were called, by way of 
contempt, the bald heads of Mycone. Our modern travel- 
lers confirm Strabo's obfervation, alluring us, that the pre^ 
fent Myconians Iqfe their hair when twenty or twenty-five; 
years old *. Pliny tells us, that in this ifland children are 
all born without hair, and that both men and women foon 
lpfe that ornament given by nature k , They were hereto^ 
fore reckoned arrant parafites ; whence Archilochus, as 
quoted by Athenceus l ? taxes one Pericles with coming to 3 
P p 2 feaft 

« Strab. 1. x. f Idem ibid. 5 Idem ibid. & Erafm. 

Chiliad. h Euftath. in Dionyf.y. 526. i Tourne- 

fort, vol. i, k Plin. 1. xi. c, 7. 1 Athen. Deipnofoph. 

1. i. 

a philofopher, and the other an hiftorian. Cicero (42), thefcho- 
liaft of Euripides (43), Macrobius (44), and Origen (45) quote 
Pherecydes without mentioning his country ; whence fome have 
concluded, that there was but one writer of that name. Though 
it is no eafy matter to decide this queftion, yet the authority of 
Strabo, a moft accurate writer, is of more weight with us than 
that of our modern critics. 



(42) Cic. deorat. 1. ii. (43) Scholiaft. Euripid. in 

AJceft. (44) Macrob. Saturnal . 1. v. c. 2 1 . (45 ) Origen, 
» Celf. 1. i. 
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feaft after the Myconian manner, that is, without being 
invited. In this ifland there is great fcarcity of water, but 
the wine it formerly produced is highly commended by Pli- 
ny m . Wheeler fpeaks of a medal which hepurchafed here, 
with Jupiter's head on one fide, and a bunch of grapes on 
the other, Virgil gives the ifland of Mycone the epithet of 
high", wherein he difagrees with Ovid, who calls it alow 
ifland °. But Virgil in all likelihood alluded to mount Di- 
maftos, mentioned by Pliny as the higheft in the ifland p ; 
fmce the ifland itfelf lies, according to Strabo, very low. 
Between Mycone and Delos, about a mile from the former, 
lies the ifle of Tragonifi about three miles in compafs. It 
formerly abounded with goats, whence it had the name of 
Tragonifi or the Goat-ifland. 

This ifland was flrft called Hydrufia from the Greek 
word hydor, fignifying water, being more plentifully fup- 
pliedwith fprings than the other iflands; afterwards it had 
the name of Ophiufa, from the ferpents which infefted the 
ifland, the Greek word Ophis fignifying a ferpent ; and 
laflly the name of Tenos was given it from one Tenos the 
firft who fettled here i. Bochart pretends the word Tenos 
to be derived from Tannoth, which in the Phoenician lan- 
guage fignifies a ferpent r , and anfwers the Greek word 
Ophiufa or Ophiuffa. Pliny places Tenos one mile from 
Andros, fifteen from Delos, and fays 'tis fifteen miles in ex- 
tent. , Tournefort will have it to be fixty miles in compafs, 
Porchachi forty, and Ferrarius but five and thirty. It is very 
mountainous, but neverthelefs produces great plenty of ex- 
cellent fruit. The wine of Tenos was in great requefl a- 
mong the antients ; whence feveral medals of this ifland are 
Itill to be feen with bunches of grapes on the reverfe s . The 
name of Tenos was common to the ifland and its capital S 
which, according to Strabo, was not a great, but a well- 
built, city, and had a ftately temple in an adjoining grove 
dedicated to Neptune u . This temple and grove enjoyed the 
privileges of an afylum, which were abridged by Tiberius, 
as were thofe of the moil famous temples in the Levant w . 

Philocorus, 

m Pirn. 1. xiv. c. i. n Virgil, Mneld. 1. iii. v. 76. 

0 Ovid. Metamorph. 1. vii. v. 463. ~ p Plin. 1. iv. c. 12. 
9 Plin. 1. iv. c. 12. r Bochart. Phaleg. 1. ii. c. 3. s Y ai " 
la'nt. Numifm. Gnsc. Spon Voyage, &c. 1 Plin. ubi ftt- 

pra. u Saab, ubi lupra, w Tacit. Annal. L i& 

c. 60. &6s. 
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Philocorus, as quoted by Clemens Alexandrinus x , tells us,^ 
that Neptune was wormipped by the Tenians as the gcd of 
phyfic, Goltzius, Triftanus, and others exhibit feverul me- 
dals of this ifland reprefenting Neptune, with his trident on 
thereverfe; the ferpent, which is on fome medals joined 
to the trident, was among the ancients an emblem of phy- 
fic \ befides, Tenos was antiently called Ophiufa, or the 
Snake-ifland, as we have obferved already; and Hefychius 
tells us, that it was cleared of the ferpents, which infefted it, 
by Neptune, who for that purpofe brought great flights of 
ftorks into the ifland. ' The Tenians were once very power- 
ful by fea, as Herodotus informs us y ; but nevertheless were 
fo terrified at the approach of the Perfian fleet, that they 
fubmitted without making the leaft oppofition, and affifted 
Xerxes in his expedition againft Greece. This ifland after- 
wards underwent the fame fate as the others of the Archipe- 
lago, being firft fubdued by the Athenians, who drove out 
the Perfians, afterwards by the Macedonian princes, and 
laftly by the Romans. 

The ifland of Andros lies between Tenos and Eubaea, Andro*. 
being diftant from the former one mile, and ten from the 
latter z . Pliny will have it to be ninety-three miles in com- 
pafs , but the inhabitants fay it is an hundred and twenty. 
The antients give it various names, viz. Cauros, Lafia, No- 
nagria, Epagris, Antandros, and Hydrufia. The name of 
Andros it borrowed from one Andreus, who was, according 
toDiodorus Siculus a , one of the generals, whom Rhada- 
manthus appointed to govern the Cyclades, after they had 
of their own accord fubmitted to him. Conon will have 
this Andreus to be the fon of Anius, and grandfon of A- 
pollo and Creufa, and to have been the firft who fettled in 
this ifland. As to the name of Antandros, the fame author 
tells us, that Afcanius the fon of /Eneas, being taken pri- 
soner by the Pelafgians, gave them this ifland for his ranfom, 
which on that account was called Antandros, that is, deli - 
vered for one man b . It had formerly a city of great note 
bearing the fame name, and fituated very advantagecufly on 
the brow of a hill, which commanded the whole coaft c . 
Thereareftilltobe feen about three miles from the prefent 

town 

x Clem, Alex. Admon.ad Gentes. . y Herodot. I viii. 
2 Plin. 1. iv. c. 12. a Diodor. Sicui. 1. v. t> Coiion. 

narrat. 41. c Herodot. 1. viii. & Galen, de Simp. Med. 

Facul. 1. ix. r 
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toWA of Arna the ruins of a great and ftrong wall, with the 
fragments of many columns, chapiters, bafes, broken fta- 
tues, and feveral infcriptions, fome of which mention the 
fenate and people of Androsj and the priefts of Bacchus; 
for in the town of Andros flood, as we read in Strabo and 
Pliny, a famous temple dedicated to that god. The territory 
of Andros was antiently, and is {till, one of the moft fer- 
tile and pleafant countries in the whole Archipelago, abound- 
ing with all kinds of delicious fruit, and watered with innu- 
merable fprings, whence it had the name of Hydrufia, a 
name given by the Greeks to all places plentifully fup- 
jplied with water. Muiiaiius, as quoted by Pliny d , tells 
us, that near the temple of Bacchus was a fpring, called the 
gift of Jupiter, the waters whereof had the tafte of wine in 
the month of January, du ring the feafts of Bacchus, which 
lafted feven days. The fame author adds, that the water, 
if carried to a place whence the temple could not be feen, 
loft their miraculous tafte e . Paufanias makes no mention of 
this fpring, but favs, that, during the feafts of Bacchus wine 
flowed, or was at leaft by the Andrians believed to flow, 
from the temple of that god ; the priefts, no doubt, found 
their account in keeping up this belief by conveying through 
fecret conduits a great quantity of wine into the temple. 
The Andrians were the firft of all the iflanders who joined 
the Perfians ; wherefore Themiftocles, after the fignal 
victory gained at Salamis, refolvcd to attack the city of 
Andros, and oblige the inhabitants to pay large con- 
tributions for the maintenance of his fleet. Having land- 
ed his men in the ifland, he fent heralds to the magi- 
ftrates, acquainting them, that the Athenians were come 
againft them with two powerful divinities, perfuafion and 
force, and therefore they muft part with their money by 
fair means or by foul. The Andrians returned anfwer, 
that they likewife had two mighty deities, who were very 
fond of their ifland, poverty and impoflibility,and therefore could 
give no money. Themiftocles, not fatisfied with this an- 
fwer, laid fiege to the town f . Our hiftorian does not 
acquaint us with the event of this undertaking ; but we 
may fuppofe that the Athenian general made himfelf mafter 
of the place, fince Pericles, as we read in Plutarch g , a few 
years after fent thither a colony of two hundred and fifty 

Athenians. 



d Plin. 1. ii. c. 103. e Idem, I. xxxi. c. 6, f He?o 

dot. 1. viii» s Plut. in Pericl. 
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Athenians. It did not long continue fubjecT: to Athens, 
being re-taken by the Perfians, and befieged in vain by 
Alcibiades, who after having taken and fortified the cattle 
of Gaurium, left Thrafybulus in it with a ftrong garifon, 
and retired firft to Rhodes, and thence to the ifland of 
Cos h . This, as the other Greek iflands, fubmitted to 
Alexander, after whofe death it fided with Antigonus who 
was driven out by Ptolemy, whofe fucceflbrs held it to 
the Roman times, when Attalus king of Pergamus befieged 
the metropolis at the head of a Roman army, and having 
taken it, was by the Romans put in poflefiion of the whole 
ifland. Upon the death of that prince, the people of Rome 
claimed the ifland of Andros, as well as his other dominions, 
in virtue of his laft will l . 

Gyarus, Gyara, or Gyarae, lies near Delos, and is ac- Gyarus* 
cording to Pliny k twelve miles in compafs. It is the moft 
abandoned and difagreeable place of the whole Archipelago. 
In Strabo's time it had but one fmall village, and that inha- 
bited by a few beggarly fifhermen, who after the battle of 
Adtium fent a deputation to Auguftus to obtain a diminu- 
tion of their annual tribute, which was let at an hundred 
and fifty denarii l . We are told by the antient writers, 
that this ifland was once infefted by fwarms of field-mice 
of an extraordinary fize, which, after having driven out 
the inhabitants, were forced to live upon the iron that was 
dug out of the mines, finding nothing elfe to fubfift on in 
fo barren a place m . It was not therefore without reafon 
that the Romans ufed to banifli offenders to this ifland ; 
for they had not in their wide-fpreading dominions a 
more wretched and uncomfortable place to fend them 
to. 

These are the iflands counted by Strabo, Artemidorus, 
Pomponius Mela, Stephanus, and Scylax among the Cy- 
clades. We mall now proceed to Delos itfelf, and fuch 
iflands as lie north of it on the coafts of Greece, ThefTaly, 
and Thrace. 

Delos, an ifland heretofore of great fame, but at pre- De ] 0 3i, 
fent an inhofpitable and abandoned rock, fervingonly for a 
retreat to pirates, is placed by Pliny at fifteen miles diftance 

from 

h Diodor. Sicul. 1. xiii. * Liv..I. xxxi. 43. k PHa, 

1. iv. c. 12. 1 Strab. 1.x. A Plin. 1. iii. c, 220 

Antigon. Carift, narrat. Mirab. c. zi. Arift. lib, de mkab> 
Aufcul.uEHan.Hift, Anim. 1. v. c. 14. 
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from Myconus, eighteen from Naxus, and fifty from 
Icaria n . But that writer was certainly miftaken in his 
meafures with regard to Myconus and Naxus, the former 
being diftant from Delos but three miles, and the latter 
forty. Delos was known to the antients by the names of 
Cynethos or Cynthos, Afteria, Pelafgia, Chlamydas, Lagia, 
Pyrpylis, Scythias, Midia, and Ortygia 0 . It was named 
Ortygia and Lagia from the two Greek words ortyx and 
lagos, the former fignifying a quail, and the latter a hare, 
there being antiently great ftore of both in this ifland. The 
fcholiaft of Apollonius p fays, it was called Ortygia from a 
fifter of Latona bearing that name, and Pynethos from 
the fon of Apollo. Pyrpylis Pliny derives from the 
Greek word Pyr, fignifying fire, which he pretends to have 
been firft found out here % As to the name of Delos the 
etymologifts all agree in deriving it from a Greek verb 
fignifying to appear, but vary as to the reafon of its being 
appropriated to the ifland before us. Pliny, after Ariftotle, 
pretends, that the name of Delos was given it becaufe it 
rofe unexpectedly out of the fea, and appeared floating 
on the water r . Solinus thinks it was the firft of the 
Iflands that began to appear after it had been with the others 
of the Archipelago for the fpace of nine months under 
water in the famous deluge that happened in the time 
of Ogyges. But this opinion is altogether groundlefs and 
repugnant to reafon ; for allowing all thefe iflands to have 
been drowned in that deluge, yet the ifland we are fpeak- 
ing of could not appear the firft after the waters began to 
retire, it being much lower than the iflands of Andros, 
Tenos, Myconus, Syros, and Naxus. Stephanus tells us, 
that the name of Delos was given it on account of the 
oracle of Apollo, which made things, that were perplexed 
and obfcure, clear and apparent. The poets will have it 
to be named Delos, becaufe Latona, being delivered of 
Apollo and Diana, mewed herfelf firft here, not having 
dared to appear before for fear of Juno. It is ftill called 
by the Greeks Dili or Deli in the plural, becaufe under 
that name they comprehended another ifland known to the 
antients by the name of Rhenaea, which at fome diftance 
feems to be joined to Delos. Thefe two the prefent in- 
habitants diftinguifli by the epithets of little and great ; the 

Deles 
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Delos of the antients they ftile the little Delis, it being 
but feven miles in compafs, whereas the other is eighteen. 
Pliny ranks Delos among the floating iflands, and the 
poets tell us, that it was fattened, fome fay by Neptune, 
others by Apollo, with ftrong chains to the neighbouring 
iflands of Gyarus and Myconus (Y). 

As Latona was fuppofed to have been delivered in this 
ifland of Apollo and Diana, three moft magnificent temples 
were erected here to thefe deities. That of Apollo was, 
according to Strabo s , begun by Eryfichton the fon of Ce- 
crops, but afterwards enlarged and embellilhed at the com- 
mon charges of all the ftates of Greece. Plutarch tells us, 
that it was one of the moft ftately buildings in the univerfe^ 
and fpeaks of an altar in it, which, in his opinion, deferves 
a place among the feven wonders of the world. It was 
built with the horns of various animals, fo artificially 
joined and adapted to one another, as to hang together 
without being fattened by any kind of cement The 
trunk of the famous ftatue of Apollo, mentioned by Strabo 
and Pliny, is ft ill an obje£t of great admiration to all 
travellers. It is without head, feet, arms, or legs ; but* 
from the parts that are yet remaining, it plainly appears, 
that the antients did not exaggerate when they commended 
it as a wonder of art. It was of a gigantic fize, tho' cut 
out of one fingle block of marble,, the moulders being 
fix feet broad, and the thighs nine feet round. At a fmall 
diftance from this ftatue lies, amongft confufed heaps of 
broken columns, architraves, bafes, chapiters, &c. a fquare 

piece 

8 Strabo, 1. x. * Plut. de Solert. Animal. 

(Y) This is elegantly exprefled by Petronius Arbiter in the 
following lines : 

Delos, jam ftabili revin&a terra, 

Olim purpureo mari natabat, 

Et moto levis nine & inde vento, 

Ibat flu&ibus inquieta fummis. 

Mox illam geminis deus catenis, 

Hac alta Gyaro ligavit, iliac 

Conftanti Myconas dedit tenendam. (46} 



(46) Petron. Arb. in frag. Satin 
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piece of marble, fifteen feet and a half long, ten feet nine 
inches broad, and two feet nine inches thick, which, with- 
out all doubt, ferved as a pedeftal to this coloflus. Ii 
bears, in very fair characters, this infeription in Greek. 
The Naxians to Apollo. Plutarch tells us, in the life oj 
Nicias, that he caufed to be fet up near the temple oi 
Delos, a huge palm-tree of brafs, which he confecrated 
to Apollo ; and adds that a violent ftorm of wind threw 
down this tree on a colofiean ftatue railed by the inhabi- 
tants of Naxus u . Round the temple were magnificent 
porticoes built at the charge of various princes, as appears 
from inferiptions which are flill very plain. The names 
of Philip king of Macedon, Dionyfius Eutyches, Mithri- 
datcs, Euergetes, Mithridates Eupator king of Pontus, and 
Nicomedcs king of Bithynia, are found on feveral pede- 
ttals. Moft of our modern travellers take this Dionyfius 
to be one of the tyrants of Syracufe ; but the furname of 
Eutyches or happy does not at all fuit Dionyfius the 
younger, who was far from being happy, as is plain from 
the account we have given of his reign in the hiftory of 
Sicily. As to Dionyfius the elder, we find him every 
where plundering and deftroying the temples of the gods, 
even in his old age ; we are therefore inclined to believe, 
that this Dionyfius was tyrant of Heraclea \ for both Mem- 
non w and Diodorus Siculus x fpeaks of one Dionyfius tyrant 
of Heraclea, whofe reign lafted thirty years, and was very 
happy. The ruins of the temple, which take up great part 
of the ifland, are carefully defcribed by Spon, Wheeler, 
Tournefort, and others, to whom we refer Our readers. 
To this temple the inhabitants of the neighbouring iilands 
fent yearly a company of virgins, to celebrate, with dancing, 
the feftival of Apollo and his fitter Diana, and to make 
offerings in the name of the refpective cities. 

As Delos was the reputed birth-place of Apollo and Diana, 
It was highly revered by all nations, even by the Perfians 
themfelves, who, after having laid watte the other iflands, 
and every- where deftroyed the temples of the gods, fpared 
Delos ; nay Datis," who commanded the Perfian fleet, 
would not even permit his fhips to anchor in that har- 
bour ; but from Naxus, where he had committed great 
devaftations, and burnt the city with all its temples, he 

proceeded 

* Plut. in Nieia. w Memnon. apud Phot. Biblioth. c. 5. 
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proceeded to Rhemea. There be received intelligence, 
that the Delians had on his approach abandoned their ifland, 
and retired with their effecls to Tenos ; whereupon he fent 
a herald to them with a meflage : Sacred men* upon what 
account have you abandoned your habitations, and by your 
Right difcovered the ill opinion you have of me ? I am not 
your enemy by inclination ; and befides, I have been com- 
manded by the king to forbear pra&ifing any fort of hofti- 
lities in a country where two gods were born, or ufing 
violence of any kind againft the inhabitants of the place. 
Return therefore to your houfes, and refume the pofleffion 
of your lands. Upon the return of the mellenger, he fent 
the weight of three hundred talents of frankincenfe to be 
burnt cn the altar of Apollo, and fet fail with his whole 
fleet, without fuffering any of his foldiers to land in the 
ifland. The Delians fay, that, foon after his departure, 
the ifland was fhaken by a violent earthquake, the firft 
that had ever been felt there ; and that Apollo thereby fore- 
told the many calamities that were ready to fall upon the 
Greeks of that age j for the misfortunes they fufTered under 
Darius, Xerxes, and Artaxerxes were far greater than all 
the evils they had undergone for twenty generations before, 
as our hiftorian rightly obferves*. In this ifland no hofti- 
lities were practifed, even by nations that were at war with 
each other, when they happened to meet here. Of this 
we have an inftance in Livy, who tells, that the Roman 
deputies, Caius Pompilius, Caius Decimius, and Caius Ho- 
ftilius, being obliged to put in at Delos on their voyage to 
Syria and Egypt, found the gallies of Perfes king of Mace- 
don and thofe of Eumenes king of Pergamus anchored in 
one and the fame harbour, tho' thefe two princes were 
then making war upon one another. The fame author adds, 
that the Romans, Macedonians, and Pergameans, converfed 
and vifited the temple together, as if they had been friends, 
the fan&ity of the place fufpending, to ufe Livy's expreflion, 
all manner of hoftilities 2 . 

The offerings, that were made to Apollo in this ifland, 
were, according to an antient cuftom, firft wrapped up in 
wheat-ftraw. This ceremony pafTed from the Hyperbore- 
ans to the Scythians, and fpread gradually through the borde- 
ring nations, as far weftward as the Adriatic fea, and fouth- 
ward to Dodona,the Dodonaenas having been the firft among 

the 
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the Greeks who embraced this cuftom. Afterwards it pre- 
vailed in the cities on the gulf of Melis, in the ifland of 
Eubcea, and reached to Caryftus. The Caryftians intro- 
duced it among the Tenians, and thefe among the Delians. 
Thus was that ceremony firit. brought into Delos a . Our 
hifforian adds out of the antient Delian writers, that, long 
before the time we are now fpeaking of, the Hyperbo- 
reans had fent two young women, named Hyperoche and 
Laodice, to propagate this ceremony, appointing five per- 
fons of diftin&ion to attend them, whofe memory was in 
our hiftorian's time in great veneration among the Delians. 
As none of thofe, whom the Hyperboreans had fent out 
upon this errand, returned home, they difpatched others to 
the bordering countries, injoining them to introduce this 
ceremony among their neighbours, and prevail upon them to 
impart it to other nations. Thus, if we believe the Delians, 
thefe facred rites were introduced, through many other 
nations and countries, into their ifland. The Hyperborean 
young women, Hyperoche and Laodice, are faid to have 
died in Delos, where their memory was honoured by the 
Delian maids and young men in the following man- 
ner. The maids cut off a lock of their hair before mar- 
riage, which they ufed to put upon a diftafF, and offer it 
to thefe Hyperborean virgins on their tomb, which was 
within the temple of Diana. The young men likewife 
offered their hair on the fame monument, twifted round a 
fmall tuft of grafs. In the fame age, but before the arrk 
val of Hyperoche and Laodice, two other Hyperborean 
women, Argis and Opis, landed in Delos, and Drought in- 
to the ifland the firft knowledge of the ceremony, which 
was afterwards eftablilhed by the two former. Argis and 
Opis were on that account honoured with great folemnity 
by the Delian women, who ufed to afTemble at ftated 
times, and fing hymns in their praife, compofed by one 
Olen a Lycian, the author of feveral other hymns fung in 
the ifland of Delos. The allies of the facrifices, which 
were burnt on this, occafion, were thrown upon their fe- 
pulchres, which, in our hiftorian's time, were ftill to be feen 
behind the temple of Diana b . 

The oracle of Apollo in Delos was one of the moft fa- 
mous oracles in the world, as well for antiquity, as for the 

truth 
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truth and perfpicuity of its anfwers, the number and rich- 
nefs of the facred prefents dedicated to the god, and the 
multitudes of people that from all parts reforted thither for 
advice ; in which refpe£t it furpafled not only all the ora- 
cles of other gods, but thofe of Apollo himfelf, that of 
Delphos alone excepted. Some writers tell us c , that the 
ifland had the name of Delos from the anfwers that were 
returned here by the oracle in moft clear and plain terms, 
without any ambiguity or obfcurity ; whereas in other places 
they were delivered in words capable of difFerent, nay, op- 
pofite, fenfes : But thefe anfwers were not to be expected 
all the year ; Apollo only kept his fummer refidence in this 
place, and in winter retired to Patara a city of Lycia d . 
The prefents, which the votaries offered here to Apollo 
were laid on the altar which we have mentioned above. 
Some writers tell us, that this altar was erected by Apollo 
himfelf, when he was but four years old, and that it was 
formed of the horns of goats only, killed by Diana on 
mount Cynthus e . It was not lawful to facrifice any living 
creature upon this altar, it being the will of Apollo, that 
it fhould be preferved pure from blood and all manner of 
pollution. The whole ifland enjoyed the privileges 
of an afylum, which extended to all living creatures, and 
on that account it abounded with hares, no dogs being fuf- 
fered to enter it f . Pififtratus tyrant of Athens was com- 
manded by an oracle, as Herodotus informs us s , to purify 
the ifland, which he did accordingly, caufing the dead bo- 
dies to be taken up, and removed from all places within 
the profpe& of the temple. In the fixth year of the Pelo- 
ponefian war, the Athenians, by the advice of an oracle, 
purified it anew, by digging up all the dead bodies, and 
carrying them over to the ifland of Rhenaea, where they 
were interred. Having thus cleared it from fepulchres 
and graves, in order to preferve it from pollution, they put 
forth an edicl:, whereby it was enacted, that for the future 
no perfon fhould be fuffered to die, nor any woman to be 
brought to bed, in the ifland ; but when they were near 
the time of the one or the other, they fhould be carried 
over into Rhenaea h . In memory of this purification, the 

Athenians, 
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Athenians inftituted a folemn feaft, which was celebrated 
every fifth year, people flocking on that occailon to Delos 
from the neighbouring iflands and all parts of Greece. A 
few years after, the Athenians, to complete the purifica- 
tion of the ifland, drove out all the antient inhabitants, 
whom they pretended to be polluted, on account of a 
crime by them committed in former times, but not men- 
tioned by our hiftorian. The Delian exiles retired to the 
continent, and fettled in the city of Adramyttium, bellowed 
upon them by Pharnaces the Perfian governor of Afia Mi- 
nor. The Athenians fuffered great loll'es, both by fea and 
land, after their expulfion j whereupon they foon recalled 
them, and put them anew in pofleflion of the ifland. 
Some chofe to remain in Adramyttium, where they were 
barbaroufly murdered by the command of one Aftacus, de- 
puty to Tifaphernes governor of Lydia f . 

We muft not omit in this plpce the annual proceflion 
made by the Athenians to the ifland of Delos. The au- 
thor of this ceremony was Thefeus, who being fent with 
other Athenian youths into Crete to be devoured by the 
Minotaur, made a vow to Apollo, that if he granted them 
a fafe return, they mould make a folemn voyage to his 
temple in Delos every year. This was called Dorias ; the 
perfons employed in it Theori and Deliafti, from die name of 
the ifland ; the chief of them Architheoros, and the fhip, in 
which they went, Theoris or Delias, which was the very 
fam,e that carried Thefeus and his companions to Crete, 
being preferved, fays Plutarch, by the Athenians, till the 
time of Demetrius of Phaleros ; they reftored always what 
was decayed, and put new planks in the room of the old 
ones, infomuch, that it furnifhed the philofophers with 
matter of difpute, whether, after fo many alterations and re-e 
partitions, it might be {fill called the fame (hip. The be- 
ginning of the voyage was computed, as Plato informs us k , 
from the time that the prieft of Apollo flrft adorned the 
ftern of the fhip with garlands ; and it was held unlawful 
to put any perfon to death till it returned : this was the 
reafon why Socrates was reprieved for thirty days after his 
condemnation l . Upon their arrival at Delos, they offered 
a folemn facrifice, and celebrated a feftival in honour of 

Apollo, 
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Apollo, and then, repairing to their ihips, failed back to 
Athens, where they were received with great Demonftra- 
tions of" joy. Another feaft was. inftituted by Thefeus on 
his return from Crete, and celebrated every fifth year by 
the Delians in honour of Venus, whofe ftatue Thefeus re- 
ceived from Ariadne, and left in that ifland. The chief cere- 
monies on this occafion were the following : They crowned 
the ftatue of the goddefs with garlands, appointed horfe- 
races, and performed a remarkable dance called the Crane, 
wherein they reprefented, by their motions, the various 
windings of the Cretan labyrinth, out of which Thefeus, 
who was the inventor of the dance, made his efcape m . 

The city of Delos took up, as is manifeft from the mag- 
nificent ruins that are ftill to be feen, that fpacious plain 
which reaches from one coaft to the other, and extends 
eaftward as far as the ifthmus. It was well peopled, and 
the richer! city of the Archipelago, efpecially after the 
cleftru&ion of Corinth, merchants flocking thither from all 
parts, both in regard of the immunity they enjoyed there, 
and of the convenient fituation of the place between 
Europe and Afia. Strabo calls it one of the rnoft frequented 
empories of the world n ; and Pliny tells us, that all the 
commodities of Europe and Afia were fold, purchafed, or 
exchanged there 0 . It contained many noble and ftately 
buildings, namely, the temples of Apollo, Diana, and 
Latona, the porticos of Philip of Macedon and of Diony- 
fius Eutyches, agymnafium, an oval bafon, made at an im- 
menfe expence, for the reprefentation of fea-fights, and a 
rnoft magnificent theatre. 

Strabo p and Callimachus * tell us, that the ifland was 
watered by the river Inopus ; but Pliny r calls it only a fpring, 
and adds, that its waters fwelled and abated at the fame 
time with thofe of the Nile, as if there had been fome 
communication between the Nile and the Inopus, which, 
in Strabo's opinion s , is carrying prodigies too far. At pre^ 
fent there is no river in the ifland ; but one of the nobleft 
fprings in all the Archipelago, being twelves paces diame- 
ter, and inclofed partly by rocks, and partly by a wall. 
Mount Cynthus, whence Apollo had the furname of Cvn- 
thius, is by Strabo placed near the city, and faid to be fo 
high as to cover the whole ifland with its {had ow ; but 

our 
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our modern travellers fpeak of it as a hill of a very mode- 
rate height. On mount Cynthus Latona is faid to have 
been delivered of Apollo and Diana ; whence it was looked 
upon by the antients as facred. It is but one block of 
granite of the ordinary fort, cut out on that fide which 
faced the city, in regular fteps, inclofed on both fides 
with a wall. On the top of the mountain are ft 111 to be 
fcen the remains of a ftately building, with a Mofaic pave- 
ment, many broken pillars, and other valuable monuments 
of antiquity. From an infcription, which has been lately 
difcovered there, and mentions a vow made to Serapis, Ifis, 
and Anubis, fome have conjectured, that on this hill flood 
a temple confecrated to thefe Egyptian deities, tho' no- 
where fpoke of by the antients. 

The ifland of Delos, was, it feems, in antient times, 
governed by kings ; for Virgil mentions one Anius reign- 
ing here in the time of the Trojan war. He was, according 
to the poet , both king and high - prieft of Apollo, 
and entertained iEneas with great kindnefs. This Anius 
was defcended from Cadmus, and had by his wife Dorippe 
three daughters, Oino, Spermo, and Elais, who are feigned 
by the poets to have received from Bacchus the power of 
changing whatever they^touched into wine, wheat or,feed, 
and oil, as their names import, Oinus in Greek fignifying 
wine, Sperma feed, and Elaion oil. The great quantity of. 
wine, wheat, and oil , which accrued to their father 
Anius from the offerings made to Apollo, gave rife to this 
fable *. The Perfians, as we have hinted above, allowed 
the Delians to enjoy their antient liberties, after they had 
reduced ail the other Greek iflands. In after-ages the 
Athenians made themfelves matters of Delos, and held it 
till they were driven out by Mithridates the Great, who 
plundered the rich temple of Apollo, and obliged the De- 
lians to fide with him. Mithridates was, in his turn, dif- 
pofTefTed of it by the Romans, who granted the inhabi- 
tants many privileges, and exempted them from all fort of 
tribute and taxes. It is at prefent quite abandoned, the 
lands being fo covered with ruins and rubbilh, as not to ad- 
mit of any fort of culture. The inhabitants of Mycone 
hold it now, and pay but ten crowns land-tax to the Grand- 
Signior for an ifland, which was once one of the richeft 
countries in the world. 
Rhenasa. The ifland of Rhenaea, Rhenia, or Rhene, is feparated 
from Debs by a (Iraight about five hundred paces over. 
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It is now called the Great Sdili or Deli, and is about 
eighteen miles in compafs. Polycrates tyrant of Samos* 
having made himfelf matter of this ifland, confecrated it 
to Apollo, fattening it to Delos with a long chain *. It 
has excellent pafture grounds ; but neverthelefs is at pre- 
fent quite abandoned, none daring to fettle there for fear 
of the pirates who infeft the Archipelago. On the coalt 
facing Delos are ftill to be feen the ruins of a great city ; 
and near to the city was the burying-place of the Delians^ 
as is plain from fome infcriptions on tomb-ftones found 
there. It is fomewhat Grange, that Strabo (hould call 
Rhenaea a little uninhabited ifland, fince it is three times 
as big as Delos, and was in former times, fo far as we 
can guefs from the ruins of antient buildings, as well peopled 
as Delos itfelf. 

Scy rus, now Sciro, lies over-agamft Eubcea, from which Scyruss 
is about eight and •twenty miles diftant. It is fixty miles 
in compafs, but a very barren and inhofpitable country^ 
being full of hills and rocks ; whence it had the name of 
Scyros ; that is rugged or barren* However,- in Strabo's 
time, it yielded excellent wine, and was famed, as the 
fame author tells us, for its goats w ; but fo unprovided 
with corn and all other necefiaries of life, that any poor 
and barren country was proverbially Called the principa- 
lity of Scy rus x . The fame writer commends the marble 
Quarries of this ifland ; and Pliny fpeaks of a kind of ftone 
found here, which fwam when entire, and funk wherf 
broken. Scyrus was, according to Plutarch r 9 firft peopled 
by the Pelafgians and Carians (Z) j but there is no men- 
tion 

u Thucyd. f Strabo 1. xm * Erafm. Chiliad; 

* Plut. in Thefeo. 

, (2) Marcianus of Heraclea tells us, that after the ifland had, 
been long held by the Pelafgians and Carians, the inhabitants of 
Chalcis, the capital of Eubcea, fent thither a colony, which 
fettled on the coaft, leaving the inland places to the antient pro- 
prietors. The Dolopes likewife, as Plutarch informs us (47)9 
inhabited part of the ifland, and ufed to feize and ftrip fuch as.' 
came to traffic with the Chalcidians and other inhabitants. Some 
of thefe being fentenced to reftore to the merchants of Theflaly 3 ' 
the goods which they had taken from them, to prevent the exe- 
cution 1 

(47) Plat, in Cimon; 
You VIL Q,q. ' 
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tion made of it in hiftory till the reign of Lycomedes, 
who was king of this ifland, when Thefeus retired to it to 
take pofieffion of his paternal eftate. That prince, either 
jealous of the fuperior genius of Thefeus, or not caring to 
provoke Mneftheus, who had driven him out of Athens, 
by entertaining the exile, led him to the top of a rock, 
under pretence of {hewing him his father's lands, and from 
thence threw him treacheroufly into the fea z . In this ifland, 
and in the court of the fame Lycomedes, Achilles lay 
concealed till he was difcovered by Ulyffes , and fent, 
with other Greek princes, to war againft Troy, which, 
according to the oracle, could not be conquered without 
his affiftance. While he lived among the king's daughters, 
difguifed under the apparel of a woman, he had by Deida- 
mia, who was one of them, Neoptolemus, called Pyrrhus on 
account of his yellow hair. Neoptolemus was brought up 
in this ifland, and raifed here the brav£ troops which he 
carried to the war of Troy, to revenge his father's death. 
Many ages after the Trojan war, Scyrus was reduced by 
the Athenians, under the command of Cimon, who, being 
ordered by an oracle to make diligent fearcia after the bones 
of Thefeus, ufed his utmoft endeavours to find out the 
place where they had been buried. After he had fearched 
in vain for a long time, he at laft obferved an eagle on a 
rifing ground, digging up the earth with its beak and ta- 
lons. This prompted him to fearch carefully the fame place, 
where he difcovered the coffin of a tali man, with a fword 
and pike lying by him. He made no further fearch, but 
taking for granted, that in the coffin was the body of The- 
feus, he put it on board a galley richly adorned and carried 
it to Athens, about 400 years after that hero's death. 

The 

z Idem ibid. 

cution of the fentence, betrayed the town to Cimon the Athe- 
nian, as we read in Thucydides (48). The city bore the fame 
name as the ifland, and was famous for a magnificent temple 
built on the fea-lide, in honour of Pallas, the tutelary goddefs of 
the country. Of this temple and of another dedicated to Nep- 
tune, there areftill fome remains to be feen near the prefent port 
called St. George's haven. Goltzius exhibits the type of a medal 
of this city, with Neptune holding his trident on one, fide 4 and. 
the prow of a fhip on the other. 



(48) Thucyd. 1. i. 
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The remains of lb great a man were received at Athens 
with great demonstrations of joy, and placed in the heart 
of the city , where they ferved as an afylum for of- 
fenders* (A). The ifiand of Scyruswas taken from the 
Athenians by the Perfians, but afterwards reftored to them 
by the articles of the famous peace of Antalcidas. Af- 
ter the death of Alexander, to whom this ifland fub- 
mitted, Demetrius, furnamed Poliorcetes or the Town- 
taker, made himfelf mafter of it, and reftored the inhabi- 
tants to their antient liberty % which they enjoyed, till 
they were with the other Greek ftates brought under the 
Roman yoke. 

Frqm Scyrus Strabo proceeds to the iflands of Scia- 
thus, Peparaethus, Tcos, and Halonefus, which according 
to him lie in the iEgean fea, near the coaft of Magne- 
fia b . Sciathus, now Sciato and Sciatta, lies about four Sciathus, 
leagues north of Eubcea, is thirty miles in compafs, and 
feparated from the continent of Magnefia by a narrow 
ftraight c . Pomponius Mela places it more to the fouth, 
over-againft the Pegafaean bay, called now the gulf of 
Volo. It had formerly two cities, one of which, called 
alfo Sciathus, was demolifhed by Philip the father of Per- 
fes, left the Romans mould feize it d . In the Roman 
times it ferved as a place of retreat for pirates ; where- 
fore Bruttius Sura, having made himfelf mafter of it, cru- 
cified all the flaves he found in the ifland, and cut off the 
right hands of all the inhabitants he could feize e . Seneca 
calls it a barren and abandoned ifland, and fuch it is to this 

day, 

a Idem ibid. & in Cimone. a Diodor. Sicul. 1. xxi 

b Strabo, 1. ix. p. 300. c Herodot. 1. vii. c. 159. 

d Liv. 1. xxxi c. 19. e Appian in Mithridat. 

(A) Solemn facrifices were offered on this occafion ; and, to 
perpetuate the remembrance of this event, a yearly contefl: for 
tragic writers was inftituted, which became very famous, and 
greatly contributed to the improvement of dramatic compofitions, 
by the emulation it excited among the tragic poets. On this oc- 
cafion Sophocles brought his firft performance on the ftage, and 
won the prize, tho' he had iEfchyius for his competitor ; which 
the conquered poet, who, till that time, had been confidered as 
the beft tragedian of his age, not being able to brook, left 
Athens, and withdrew to Sicily, where he fpent the remainder 
©f his life. 
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day, being uninhabited on account of the pirates who ftiU 
continue to infer! it. 
Peparaethusi Peparjethus is placed by Stephanus in the neigh- 
bourhood of Eubcea, wherein he difagrees with all the 
antients, who fpeak of it as lying between the iflands of Scia- 
thus and Scyrus, thirty leagues from mount Athos,! and 
eight from the coaft of Magnefia. Some of the modern 
geographers, namely Benjamin, give the ifland of Peparse- 
thus the name of Opula ; others, as Niger, that of Le- 
mene ; and fome, particularly Caftaldus, call it Seraquino j 
but in the fea-charts it is commonly known by the name 
of Piperi. It is about twenty miles in circumference, and 
formerly abounded with excellent olives, as Ovid informs 
us f . Pliny boafts of the excellency of its wines, and tells 
us, that Apollodorus, a famous phyfician, in a book which 
he wrote about the choice of wines, and dedicated to 
Ptolemy king of Egypt, preferred that of Peparaethus to 
any other. The fame author adds, that it was not in great 
requeft, as not being palatable, till it was feven years' 
old s. From the excellence of its wines, it was called in 
the moft early ages Eucenus, that is, producing good wine, 
or the wine- ifland h . In this ifland was formerly a city 
of the fame name, which was deftroyed together with 
Sciathus, by Philip of Macedon, in his war with the Ro- 
mans { . 

has, Icos is by Stephanus counted among the Cyclades, and 

placed near Eubcea ; but by Livy k , between the iflands 
of Sciathus and Scyrus. It is a very fmall ifland, butne- 
verthelefs had antiently two cities., whence it was alfo called 
Dipolis. 

•Halonefus Halok-esUs is placed by Pliny 1 between Samothrace 
and the Thracian Cherfonefus at an equal diftance, that 
is, of fifteen miles, from both. But Strabo ra and Mela 11 
fpeak of it as lying between Icos and Scyros, over-againft 
Magnefia. It had formerly a town of the fame name, 
and, being claimed both by the Athenians and by Philip of 
Macedon, gave rife to a war, as Stephanus informs us, be- 
tween thofe two powers. It is at prefent called Pelagnifi 
and Pclagifi. 

Between 

, f Ovid. Metam. vii. ver. 470. t Plin. L xiv. c. 7. h Idem 4 
I. iv. c. 12. 1 Appian, ubi fupra. k Liv. 1. xxxi. c. 45- 
1 Plin .1. iv. c. ia, * Stfabe, ubi fupra, ; Po^P 1 
%fela,- 1. ii, c, 7< 
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Between thefe iflands on the coaft of Magnefia andchryfe. 
Lefbos on the coaft of Afia, lies a fmall ifland, called by the 
antients Chryfe, and now known by the name of S. Strato, 
There were formerly two iflands bearing this name, where- 
of one, if Paufanias ? may be credited, funk into the fea, 
and never afterwards appeared. 

The ifland of Lemnos lies between mount Athos (B)i <emn0 s e ; 
and the Thracian Cherfonefus, being, according to Pliny's 
account p ? dilt^nt twenty-two miles from Imbros, eighty- 
feven from mount Athos, twenty-two from Samothrace, 
and five from Thafos. The fame author makes it an 
hundred and twelve miles in compafs ; and Stephanus tells 
us, that it was called Lemnos from Juno, whom the anti- 
ent inhabitants wormipped under that name, facriflcing 
yearly to her a young woman. It was alfo called Hypfi- 
pylea, from the daughter of Thoas king of the ifiand ; 
but is now known by the name of Stalimene or Sta- 
limini. It had in former times two cities, Hepheftias and 
Myrina, The former was the capital of the ifland, and 

took 

0 Paufan, in Arcad. c. 33, p Plin. 1. iv, c, 12. 

(B) Mount Athos reaches a great way into the fea, in the 
form of a peninfula, and is joined to the land by an ifthmus 
twelve furlongs over. It extends towards the confines of Thrace 
and Macedon, between the gulfs of Strymon and Singum, of 
which the former is now called the gulf of Monte Santo, and 
the latter gulf of Contefla. Stephanus tells us, that it bor- 
rowed its name from a giant who lived in that neighbour- 
hood. We may judge of its height by what the anrient' 
writers fay of it, viz. in the fummer folftice its fhade reached as 
far as the market-place of Myrina in the ifland of Lemnos ; 
that is, according to Pliny, eighty-fix miles. It is reckoned 
to be an hundred and fifty miles in circumference^ and has 
been known iince the Greek monks made it the place of their 
retreat, by the name of Monte Santo, or the holy mountain. 
In the market-place of Myrjna flood a ilatue of white marble* 
reprefenting an ox, which, being fhaded by mount Athos, 
gave rife to the proverb, Mount Athos darkens the white ox 
of Lemnos, applicable to. thofe, who, with calumnies and falfe 
reports, endeavoured to tarjiilh, the reputation of defsrving 
men (49}, 
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took its name from Hephaiftos or Vulcan, the tutelary 
god of the place, and is now known by the name of Co- 
chino, as the latter is by that of Lemno and Stalimene. 
The country is full of hills and vales, which, in fome 
places, are well cultivated, and produce all forts of fruit. 
The eaftern part of the ifland is dry and barren, but the 
country lying on the weftern and fouthern coafts, as it a- 
bounds more with fprings, is very fruitful. It has two 
high mountains, one of which, called by Hefychius and 
Nicander Mefchilae, vomits flames like mount JEtnz in 
Sicily ; and hence the ifland was called in antient times 
/Ethalia, which Bochart derives from a Greek verb fignify- 
ing to burn. The ifland was confecrated to Vulcan, whom 
the inhabitants worfhipped as their tutelar god. They were 
believed to have been the firft black-fmiths, which gave the 
poets occafion to feign, that Vulcan, when he was thrown 
down from heaven, fell in the ifland of Lemnos, where he 
built his forge. Thefe fabulous opinions were recorded 
on their medals, fome of which are frill to be feen damped 
"With head of a Vulcan, and his ufual fymbols, viz. his 
anvil, pincers, and hammer, which, according to the fic- 
tions of the poets, he ufed in making new thunderbolts for 
Jupiter. This ifland has ever been famous for a certain 
kind of earth, or rather chalk, called Terra Lemnia from 
^erra the place, and Terra Sigillata, from the feal or character 
ftigillat* that is imprinted on it. It has been always deemed an 
excellent remedy againft poifons, flings of ferpents, wounds, 
and bloody fluxes. In the time of Diofcorides they ufed 
to mix this earth with goats blood, and fell it made up in 
i'mall pellets, each pellet being fealed with the figure of a 
goat. This manner of preparing it was no more ufed in 
Galen's time ; for that great man undertook a voyage to 
Lemnos, with no other view but to inquire, on the fpot, 
into the nature, virtue, and qualities of that wonderful 
earth. He tells us, that it was then dug up with a great 
many religious ceremonies ; that the priefts went in pro* 
ceffion to a rifing ground, at a fmall diftance from the city 
of Hepheftias, the only place where they fuppofed this 
earth to be found ; and there, after fowing a certain mea- 
fure of wheat and barley, and performing other myfterious 
ceremonies, they loaded a cart with the earth, which they 
attended in proceiTion to the city. The ceremonies de- 
fcribed by Galen have been long fince abolifhed, and others, 
which are ftill pra&ifedj brought in probably by the Ve- 
netians 
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netians in their room ; for on the fixth of Auguft, and on 
no other day, all the chief men of the ifland, whether 
Turks or Chriftians, affemble at a chapel called Sotira, 
ftanding half way between the city, or rather the village, 
of Cochino, and the hill where the earth is found, to the 
top of which they walk in proceffion. There the Caloyers 
or Greek priefts read their liturgy ; which being done, 
certain perfons, appointed for that purpofe, begin to dig, 
and having difcovered a vein of the earth they look for, 
give notice thereof to the Caloyers, who fill with it cer- 
tain fmall hair facks, delivering them to the Turkifh go- 
vernor and other officers there prefent. When they have 
taken up as much as they think proper, they fill up the 
place again, and return in proceffion to the city. Some 
of the bags are fent to the Grand -Signior and the reft 
marked with his feal, or with thofe two words, Tin Irnach* 
ton, that is, fealed earth, fold by the Sangiack, or his de- 
puties, to the inhabitants and foreign merchants. The 
Sangiack is accountable to the Grand-Signiors treafury for 
the money arifing from the fale of the whole which is 
yearly difpofed of, it being a capital crime for any of the 
inhabitants to keep in their houfes, export, or any ways 
difpofe of it, without the governor's knowledge and li- 
cence. There is no doubt, but earth of the fame nature 
might be found in other places of the ifland ; but none 
of the orientals would make ufe of it, unlefs it were dug 
up with the ufual ceremonies, and in the prefence of the 
Caloyers ; nay, it would be in no requeft among them, as 
our modern travellers inform us, unlefs it were dug up on 
the ufual day, the fixth of Auguft. 

^ The labyrinth of Lemnos is much fpoke of by the an- The %~ 
tients, and, in the opinion of Pliny 'J, preferable to thofe rinth 
of Egypt and Crete. It was a magnificent building, fup- 
ported by forty columns of extraordinary height and thick- 
nefs. The architects, employed in raffing this admirable 
edifice, were Zmilus, Rholus, and Theodoras, a native 
of the ifland. Some remains of this ftately fabric were ftill 
to be feen in Pliny's time $ but Bfclonius tells us, that he 
could not difcover, in any part of the ifland, the leaft 
veftiges of it. 

The moft antient inhabitants of Lemnos were the Sapeans 
and Sintians, a people of Thrace, to whom Homer gives 
the epithet of hoarfe. Thcfe inhabited the ifland before 
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the expedition of the Argonauts, whofe defcendants, known 
by. the name of Minyans, fettled here, but foon abandoned 
the country, and retired to the city of Lacedsemon, frorn 
whence they went to Triphilia, and ftopt in the neighbour- 
hood of Arena, in a country which in Strabo's time was 
called Lypefia r . Many years after their departure from 
Lemnos, the Pelafgians, being driven out of Attica, poflelT- 
ed themfelves of this and the adjacent iflands, and governed 
them according to their own laws, till they were brought 
under fubjeclion to Athens by Miltiades. As to the motive 
which prompted the Athenians to drive them out of Attica, 
there is a great difagreement among authors, fome pretend- 
ing, that they were juftly expelled, and others maintaining, 
that the Athenians therein were guilty of the greateft in- 
juftice and treachery. Herodotus leaves theeaufe undecided, 
and only relates what was reported by writers of both fides. 
Hecataeus (C), as quoted by him % tells us, that the Atheni- 
ans feeing the lands about HymeiTus, which they had given 
to the Pelafgians in payment for the wall they built rounc( 
the Acropolis cr citadel of Athens, improved, from a barrel) 
and unprofitable foil, into a beautiful and well-cultivated 

country, 

? Strabo, ubi fupra; 5 Herodot 1. vi ? 

(C) Hecataeus was a native of Miletus, flouriflied, according 
to Suidas, in the fixty-fifth olympiad, and wrote the lives of 
Cyrus, and Cambyfes. Laertius fays, that he was a difciple of 
Herachtus. He is frequently mentioned by Herodotus, ' whq 
tells us, tfiat Hecatseus, being at Thebes in Egypt, had the va- 
nity to give out, that he was defcended from one of the Egy ptian 
fieities, whereby he became the fcorn of the priefts of the 
Country (50) The fame author informs us, that he did all that 
lay in his pow* r to diffuade Ariftagoras from engaging in a war 
with the Perfians. an d fending colonies into Sardinia, Befides 
the lives of the ty 0 above-mentioned princes, he wrote, it 
feems, other books ; for Stephanus cites the firft and fourth 
books of his Genealogies. Harpocration the fecond, and Athe- 
$seus the third- Stephana, Athenaeus, and Rufus Feftus quote 
a defcription of Afia, Barege and Lybia compiled by Heca- 
tseus ; but Callimachus, in bis catalogue of authors, afcribe? 
this work to another Hecataeus whom he furaames the inlander, 
J)ioc]orus Siculus arid Paufania? tell us, that the hiftory of Heca- 
txui as likewife thoie of Cadmus and Hellanicus, was ; full of 
fables, 
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country, drove them out without any provocation what- 
foever, and refumed the country which they had befbwed 
upon them. On the 6ther hand, the Athenians affirm, that 
the Pelafgians, while they were poffeffed of the country 
under mount Hymefius, frequently offered violence to their 
ions and daughters, who were fent for water to a place 
called the nine fountains. They add, that the Pelafgians, 
not contented with thefe attempts, confpired to poffefs them- 
felves of Athens itfelf ; which confpiracy being detected, 
the Athenians, to fhew jthemfelves as generous as the others 
had been bafe, inftead of punifhing with death, as their 
treachery deferved, commanded them only to depart the 
country. The Pelafgians, being thus driven from Attica, 
pafled over into Lemnos, and fettled there ; but defiring to 
be revenged on the Athenians, they fitted out a fleet, and 
having laid an ambufcade for the Athenian women, as they 
celebrated the feaft of Diana in Brauron, they furprized 
a great many of them, carried them to Lemnos, and there 
kept them for concubines. Thefe women having many 
children by the Pelafgians, taught their fons the language of 
Attica and manners of the Athenians. Being thus brought 
up, they not only refufed to converfe with the fons of the 
Pelafgian women, but if any of their number was injured 
or abufed by the Pelafgians, they all confpired to revenge 
|he injury. By this means they gained fuch an afcendant 
over the fons of the Pelafgian women, that they were obeye4 
by them, as mailers are by their flaves. The Pelafgians, 
obferving this their haughty behaviour,concluded,that if they 
began fo early to ufurp a fuperiority over the children of 
their lawful wives, they would not fail to treat them as 
their flaves when they attained to man's eftate. This appre- 
henfion made fo deep an impremon in their minds, that 
they refolved to murder the children they had by the wo- 
men of Attica; which they did accordingly, extending 
their cruelty likewife to the mothers. After this barbarous 
murder, their lands, as we are told, became barren, their 
wives unfruitful, and their flocks did not yield their ufuaj 
increafe ; whereupon they fent perfons to confujt the; 
Delphian oracle, about the means they might ufe to be 
delivered from their calamities. The Pythian advifed them, 
to give fatisfa&ion to the Athenians in the manner they 
fnould require. Having received this anfwer, they difpatched 
pmbafTadors to Athens, declaring, that they were ready to 
Wdergo any punilhwu the Athenians flioulcj think fit 
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to impofe upon them for the injuries they had received 
at their hands. The Athenians hearing their offer, pre- 
pared a magnificent feaft in the Prytaneum, and fhewin<* 
them the tables furnifhed with all kinds of provifions, 
commanded them to furrender their country in as good a 
Condition. The Pelafgians anfwered, that they would com- 
ply with their command, when a {hip mould come in one 
day with a north wind from the territories of Athens to 
their ifland. This they conceived impoffible, Athens lying 
to the fouth of Lemnos ; but, in virtue of this folema 
bromife, Miltiades many years after fummoned them to de- 
liver up their ifland to the Athenians. 

As to the government, it was at firft monarchical 5 but 
Thoas is the only king of Lemnos we find mentioned in 
hiftory. In his reign, and, if we believe Herodotus *, 
with his afliftance, the Lemnian women killed all the 
males of the ifland, with a defign to turn Amazons; 
for which action, and the murder of the Athenian women, 
Which happened long after, any black treachery or cruel 
murder was called a Lemnian action \ Other writers tell 
Us, that Thoas, whom Homer honours with the epithet of 
divine, was no-ways concerned in the above-mentioned 
murder, but faved by the piety of his daughter Hypfipyle in 
the common flaughter of all the other males, as we have 
delated in a foregoing volume w . Some writers tell us x , 
that {he was banifhed the ifland for fparing her father; others, 
that Ihe was raifed to the throne, and reigned in Lemnos 
when the Argonauts touched at that ifland. Jafon, fay they, 
by whom (he had two children, and other Argonauts, were 
to kindly entertained by her and her female fubjecls, that 
•they ftopt there two years, and almoft forgot their intended 
expedition into Colchis for the golden fleece y . The Lemni- 
ans, after having enjoyed their liberty for many ages.^ were 
at laft reduced by Miltiades, under the power of the 
Athenians, in the manner we have related elfewhere z . In 
procefs of time they fhook off the Athenian yoke 9 but 
were again fubjedted to their antient mailers by the Romans 
after the Macedonian war, and continued in that ftate till 
&ylla made them tributary to Rome, 

iMBROSj 
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Imbros, now Embro and Lembro, lies over-againft the^bros, 
Thracian Cherfonefus, from which it is divided by a narrow 
flraight, being diftant, according to Thucydides a , from 
Lemnos two and twenty miles, and two and thirty, as 
Pliny informs us b , from Samothrace. The fame Pliny 
makes it twenty-feven miles in circumference ; but the 
modern travellers only twenty. It had antiently a very 
fafe harbour on the eaft (bore, and a city bearing the name 
of the ifland. The whole ifland was facred to the Cabiri 
and to Mercury ; whence it is ftiled by Homer the divine 
Imbros. In honour of thefe deities an annual folemnity 
was kept by the Imbrians, Lemnians, and Samothracians ; 
and fuch as were initiated into their myfteries were thought 
efTe&ually fecured againft ftorms at fea and all other 
dangers c . The chief ceremony was this : the perfon who 
was to be initiated, being crowned with olive-branches, and 
girt about his loins with a purple ribband, was placed upon 
a throne, round which the priefts and perfons already initi- 
ated danced and fported d . Imbros, like the other iflands 
of the iEgean fea, was governed forne time by its own laws, 
but afterwards fubje&ed to the Perfians, Athenians, Mace- 
donians, and to the kings of Pergamus. At the peace 
concluded between Philip and the Romans, it was by the 
latter delivered up to the Athenians, who held it till Rome, 
becoming powerful in the eaft, reduced this and the other 
iflands to a Roman province. 

Thasos or ThaiTus lies on the coaft of Thrace, at a Thafos. 
fmall diftance from the mouth of the NefTus. It was 
formerly known by the names of Odonis, iEria, iEthria, 
Ogygia, A£te, Cerefis, and Chryfe. This laft name it 
borrowed from its rich mines of gold much fpoken of by 
theantients. It was called Thafos from Thafus the brother of 
Cadmus, who fettled here, and built a city of the fame 
name, as Herodotus e and Conon f inform us. It is about 
forty miles in compafs, and fo fruitful, that the fertility of 
Thafos was ufed by the antients by way of proverb, to ex- 
prefs a country yielding great plenty of all the neceflaries 
of life s. The wine of Thafos is highly commended by 
Apuleius h , and the Thafian marble by Seneca K This 
ifland was firft peopled by the Phoenicians, whom Cadmus, 

while 

a Thucyd. 1. viii. b Plin. 1. iv. c. 12. c Diod« 

Sicul. 1. v. d Plato, Euthydemo, Hefychius, e Herodot- 
1. ii. f Conon Narrat. 37. 8 Vide Erafm. Chiliad* 

? Apuleius, Apolog. p. 289. J Seneca, epift. 86. 
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while be was going in fearch of his fifter Europa, left her 
under the conduct of his brother Thafus, as we hinted 
above. Some ages after, the inhabitants of Paros fent a 
colony hither, being directed by an oracle to build a city 
in the ifland of Aeria, and to fend thither a fufficient 
number of citizens to people it k . The city of Thafus 
was befieged in vain by Hiftiaeus tyrant of Miletus ; but 
afterwards taken and difmantled by Darius Hyftafpis king 
of Perfia. The Thafians did not continue long fubjecl: to 
the Perfians, but laid hold of the firft opportunity that 
offered to join the Greeks againft the common enemy, 
entering into an alliance with the Athenians, from whom 
they revolted after the battle fought on the river Eury- 
medon in Pamphylia. The Thafians had made themfelves 
mafters of the gold mines in Thrace between the rivers 
Neffus and Strymon ; thefe the Athenians laid claim to, 
and the Thafians refufing to part with them, Cimon was 
fent againft them with a mighty fleet. That brave com- 
mander engaging them at fea gained a complete victory, 
and laid fiege to their metropolis. The Thafians, not find^ 
jng themfelves in a condition to make head againft fo pow- 
erful an enemy, had recourfe to the Lacedaemonians, who 
promifed to make a diverfion by invading Attica ; but were 
prevented by their domeftic troubles from performing the 
promife they had made. However, the Thafians with 
their own ftrength made a moft obftinate defence, but, 
being without any hopes of relief, fubmitted to the Athe- 
nians in the third year of the fiege upon very difadvanta- 
geous terms, viz. to raze their walls ; to deliver up their 
gallies 5 to pay the ufual tribute ; and to quit the mines, 
and whatever elfe they pofTeffed on the continent K In the 
twenty-flrft year of the Peloponnefian war, they revolted 
anew from the Athenians, who were for eftabliftiing an 
oligarchy in their city, and with the affiftance of the Lace- 
daemonians recovered their antient liberty, after having 
driven out all thofe who were attached to the intereft of 
Athens m . They maintained themfelves a free people till 
the time of Alexander, to whom they fubmitted of their 
own accord, and continued fubjecl: to the kings of Ma- 
cedon, till they were delivered from the Macedonian yoke* 
and declared free by one of the articles of the peace coj^ 

eluded 
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eluded between Philip the father of Perfes and Flaminius 
the Roman conful n (D). 

Samothrace was antiently known by the names of Me- 
lites, Leucafia, Samothrace, or Lucania, Saocis, Eleclria, and 
Dardania. It was called Dardania,accordingto Pliny 0 and Pau- 
fanias p, from Dardanus, who retired thither. The fame au- 
thors add, that it changed the name of Dardania into that of 
Samothrace, from the time that a colony of Thracians, 
mixed with fome fugitives from the ifland of Samos, 
fettled there. But Diodorus Siculus q pretends, that the 
Amazon Myrina, in the courfe of her conquefts on the 
coaft of the iEgean fea, confecrated this ifland to Cybele 
under the name of Samothrace, a term, fays he* then 
ufed to fignify a confecrated place. Before, and in 
the time of, the Trojan war, it was called Samos, and 
diftinguifhed from Samos on the coaft of Ionia, and from 
Cephalenia named likewife Samos, by the epithet of Thra- 
cian, Imbrian, or Lemnian. It is by Homer conftantly 
ftyled the Thracian Samos, which appellation the Latins, 
as Virgil r informs us, changed into that of Samothraciju 
Strabo » is of opinion, that it took the name of Samos from 
a Greek word fignify ing high, this ifland being one of the 
higheft in the iEgean fea. Hence Prifcian ftiles it the high 

Samc-Sj 

n Liv. 1. xxxiii. c. 30. Polyb. in Exc. legat. c. 9. 0 Plin. 
L iv. c. 47. ? Paufan. in Atticis. 2 Diodor. Sicuh 

!>. iv. r Virgil. JEneid. 1. vii. v. 208. 9 Strab. 1. x. 
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fD) Stcfimbrotus, who is frequently quoted by Plutarch, wa* 
a native Of Thafos, and contemporary with Cimon, as Plutarch 
©bferves in the life of that great commander. The fame writer 
owns, that in his lives of Themiftocles, Cimon, and Pericles* 
he took feveral particulars from the hiftory of Stefimbrotus, 
Tatian mentions this hiftorian in the book he wrote againft the 
Gentiles. The etymologiit on the word 'ihTai tells us, that this 
author's book was intitled, of the beginnings or origins, and that 
in the faid book he maintained the Xda?i Dactyli to be the fons 
of Jupiter and the nymph Ida. Fulgentius (51) quotes Stefim- 
brotus the Thafian in his account of the death of Polycrates 
tyrant of Samos. He is alfo cited by Apollonius and other* 

($1) Fulgen. <ie ajiti^ Sermon^ (52) Afollon, I i, Achen. 
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Samos, and Homer 1 tells us, that from this ifland mount 
Ida, the city of Troy, and the Greek and Trojan camps, 
might be feen. It is, according to Pliny u , about two and 
thirty miles in compafs, two and twenty diftant from 
Lemnos, two and thirty from Imbros, and eight and thirty 
from the coaft of Thrace. The modern travellers place it 
only at three leagues diftance from the coaft of Thrace, 
and allow it but twenty miles in circumference. As to the 
firft inhabitants of Samothrace, Diodorus tells us w , that 
there is nothing handed down to pofterity relating to them, 
which we may depend on. Others fay x , that it was 
firft peopled by Thracians, and that after their arrival in 
the ifland, the Pelafgians, Samians, and Phoenicians, fent 
thither numerous colonies. They had antiently a peculiar 
language not underftood by any other people of Greece, 
whereof fome words were ftill ufed in the worfhip of their 
gods, when Diodorus Siculus wrote his hiftory y. The 
ifland of Samothrace was famous on account of the wor- 
fliip paid there to the gods called Cabiri (E), who were 

had 

* Homer. Iliad. N. v. 12. u Plin. 1. iv. c. 12. w Diodor. 
Sicul. 1. v. x Strabo, Plin. Paufan. ubi fupra. y Diodor. 
Sicul. ubi fupra. 

(E) There is fuch a disagreement among authors in their ac- 
counts of thefe deities, that, notwithstanding all the mythologifts 
have faid of them, we are ftill in the dark as to many particu- 
lars, and can only form a confufed idea of their nature, origin, 
and attributes. Bochart (53) derives their name from the He- 
brew word Cabir, that is, great and powerful. This opinion he 
confirms with the authority of Euthymius and Cedrenus. The 
former tells us, that the Saracens, who had been idolaters, to 
the time of the emperor Heraclius, worfhipped Venus under the 
name of Chabar, that is, the great or powerful ; the latter 
obferves, that the fame people gave the name of Cubar to the 
conftellation of Venus ; whence Bochart infers, that the gods 
Cabiri were the great and powerful gods ; and indeed they are 
frequently fo ftiled by the writers of the earlieft ages. But Ste- 
fimbrotus, as quoted by Strabo (54), fays they were called Cabiri 
or Cabires from Cabirus, a hill in Phrygia, where they were 
worfhipped in a very folemn manner. It is no lefs perplexing 
to difcover who the Cabiri were, than to trace out the origin of 

their 
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had in fo great veneration, that it was thought an a& of 
irreverence even to pronounce their names. All the great 

heroes 



their name. Some confine the number of Cabiri to two, vi2. 
Jupiter and Bacchus ; but Manafeas enumerates four, Ceres, 
Proferpine, Pluto, and Mercury, whom he difguifes under the 
myfterious names of Axioros, Axiokerfa, Axiokerfos, and Kaf- 
milos ; to thefe Dionyfiodorus adds a fourth, whom he ftiles 
Cafmilus, called by others Camillus, and the fame with Mercury ; 
but he was looked upon as one of an inferior rank, and, if we 
believe Varro (55), only as an attendant or fervant of the Samo- 
thracian deities. The fame author tells us, that by the great 
gods of Samothrace were meant only the heaven and earth* 
Several writers have confined the appellation of Cabiri to Jupi- 
ter, Juno, and Minerva. Dionyfius HalicarnafTeus and Caffius 
Hemina, as quoted by Macrobius, took the Cabiri to be the fame 
as the Dii Penates, or houfhold gods. Dardanus, fay they, 
brought them from Samothrace into Phrygia, whence they were 
carried into Italy by ^Eneas. In a Greek infcription quoted by 
Alexander ab Alexandra they are called Dioskouroi, which 
appellation being alfo given by the antients to Caftor and Pollux, 
fome have thought them the fons of Jupiter by Calliope or 
Proferpine. The molt common opinion is, that they were the fons 
or grandfons of Vulcan ; this the Egyptian priefts held, as Hero- 
dotus informs us (56;, and fome medals are ftill extant, whicb 
feem to confirm this opinion. Goltzius exhibits two, one of 
the city of Theffalonica^the other of the emperor Claudius, fur- 
named the Goth ; on the reverfe of both is a Cabir, as appears 
from the Greek infcription, with a hammer in his hand, which 
fymbol fignifies, as all the mythologifts agree, his being of the 
race of Vulcan. Thus fome writers make the Cabiri to have 
been the firft who introduced and taught the art of working iron. 
A modern writer endeavours to prove, that the Cabiri were the 
lame as the Curetes, Cory ban tes, and Telchines. The latter 
were called by the Greeks, Deftroyers, being fuppofed to make 
ufe of the fecrets of magic to hurt mankind. The Telchines 
were deemed the authors of all the miferies which laid wafte 
the earth ; and the ignorant populace imagined they could by 
their inchantments raife ftorms, and bring plagues, famines, and 
difeafes, whenever they pleafed (57). All we can infer from the 
various accounts of the antient mythologifts, which are but an 
Odd jumble of contradictions, is, that the Pagans themfelves 
were ignorant of the origin of thefe imaginary deities. How- 
ever, 
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heroes of antiquity were initiated into the myfteries of 
thefe deities. Such as were admitted to partake of the facred 
ceremonies ufed to meet in a wood, which became a place 
of refuge for offenders* and was more refpecled than < 
even the temple of Delphos or the ifland of Delos. To 
this ifland Perfes king of Macedon fled for refuge, and 
took up his habitation in the temple dedicated to Caftor 
and Pollux, hoping, that the Romans would not prophane 
a fancluary revered by all the nations of the world ; and 
indeed the Romans did not make any attempts upon his 
life or perfon fo long as he ftaid there ; for the Pagans 
carried their prejudices fo far in favour of thefe pretended 
deities, that they were {truck with an awful dread upon the 
bare mention of their names. Of all the oaths that were 
in ufe among the antients, that by the gods of Samothrace 
was deemed the moil facred and inviolable. Such as were, 
found not to have obferved this oath were looked upon as 

the 



ever they were wormipped in feveral parts of Greece and Afiaj 
chiefly in the cities of Lemnos, Theffalonica, Thebes, Rhodes,- 
&c. Paufanias tells us, that the country of Pergamus was confe- 
crated to the Cabiri, and that they had a temple at Memphis irt 
Egypt, which no one, except the prieft who performed the 
facred rites, was allowed to enter (58). La&antius fpeaks of 
a god named Cabiri us, to whom the Macedonians paid a par- 
ticular worftiip. But the iftand of Samothrace was, as it were,, 
the center of the fuperftitious ceremonies obferved in honour of 
the Cabiri. There, and no-where elfe, people were initiated 
into their myfteries. Thofewho were to be admitted were placed 
on a kind of throne, and crowned with laurel, having bands of 
purple tied round their bellies. Then the priefts and others 
there prefent danced round them, and this ridiculous mummery 
ended in oaths and execrations on the perfon, who mould ever 
reveal what paffed in their affemblies. Hefychius tells us, that 
even children were initiated, their parents fancying them, when, 
under the protection of the Cabiri, fafe from thunder, lightning* 
tempefts, and all forts of dangers. Several writers, namely 
Clemens Alexandrinus and Bochart, have collected the various 
opinions of the fabulous ages concerning, the names, origin, 
number, myfteries, offices, and worftiip of the Cabiri, and their 
fitters, called the Catarides ; to thefe we refer our reader* 
for a more full account of what relates to the Samothracian 1 
deities. 



{58) Paufan. inBceotv 
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thecurfe of mankind* and perfons devoted" to deftru&iom 
Diodorus z tells us, that thefe gods were always prefent* 
and never failed to affift thofe who were initiated, and called 
upon them in any fudden and unexpected danger ; that 
Jafon, Diofcurus, Hercules, Orpheus, &c. being initiated 
into their rites, profpered by their favour in all their wars* 
and that none ever duly performed their ceremonies without 
being amply rewarded for their piety. 

DiODORUs Siculus fpeaks of an inundation, which laid 
great part of 'Samothrace undisr water* drowned all the 
cities on the coaft of Afia* and overwhelmed feverai 
iflands in the JEgem fea, fome of which never afterwards 
appeared. In Samothrace the waters rofe to fuch a height, 
that they not only covered the champion country, but 
reached near the tops of the higheft mountains, and changed 
the face of the whole country. This deluge is fuppofed 
to have happened before the Argonautic expedition) and Is 
faid to have been occafioned by the overflowing of the 
Pontic fea 5 which being fwelled by the waters of the many 
great rivers that fall into it, difcharged itfelf through the 
Bofphorus Thracius into the Propontis, and through the 
Hellefpont into the iEgean fea. When the Waters abated* 
the inhabitants of Samothrace confecrated to the gods the 
places where they had been preferved, erecting altars, and 
offering up yearly facrifices in memory of their deliverance* 
This they continued to do in Diodorus's time, who adds, that 
even then chapiters of pillars and other pieces of architecture 
were frequently found under water ; which ftiews, fays he* 
that this deluge is not a poetical fiction, but real truth *. Inv 
the opinion of the antients the Pontus Euxinus was only a 
lake or (landing pool, which being overcharged with waters 
broke firft into the Propontis, and then into the iEgean,. 
warning away by degrees the earth, which kept it within 
its firft bounds, and forming the two channels of the Bofpho- 
rus Thracius and the Hellefpont, which Hellefpont in the 
fenfe of the antients is another Bofphorus, that is, an arm 
of the fea narrow enough for an ox to fwim over, In the 
hypothefis of the antients the Palus Maeotis, the Pontus 
Euxinus, the Propontis, the Mediterranean were originally 
fo many lakes, which, after having broke down, as it 
were, the dikes that parted them, with the impetuofity of 

their 
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Hie Hiftoiy of Sarnothrace, Book II, 

their waters, ' opened themfehres a pafTage between the 
mountains of Adas md Calpe into the ocean. It is perhaps 
more Hkety, that the ocean, having with the impetuofity of 
its waters difmembered the mountain of Cajpe from the 
lands of Africa, poured itfelf into that vaft fpace now called 
the Mediterranean, and penetrating to the north produced 
the Propontis, the Pontus, and the Palus Maeotis. 

After the above-mentioned deluge, one Saon a native 
o£ Sarnothrace, the fon of Jupiter and Nympha, as fome 
fay* or as others will have it, of Mercury and Rhena, 
gathered the inhabitants, before living fcattered and di- 
fperfed, into a body, made laws for their better government, 
and divided them into five tribes, which he called after the 
names of his fons. Some time after the government was 
thus fettled, Dardanus, Jafion, and Harmonia Were bom 
in the iOand. They were- the children of Jupiter and 
Eleclra one of the daughters of Atlas. Dardanus paffed 
over into Afia, where he founded anewkingdom> which was 
afterwards called the Trojan kingdom from the city of Troy 
built there. Jupiter, defirous likewife to advance his other 
fons to a high degree of honour and reputation, difcovered ' 
to them the rites of the facred myfteries antiently obierved, 
but then newly revived, in the ifland, which it was not 
lawful for any to fee, but thofe who were initiated. About 
this time Cadmus^ arriving in the ifland to feek after his 
filter Europa, was initiated into the facred myfteries, and 
married Harmonia the fifter of Jafion. Jafion married Cy* 
bele, by whom he hadCorybas, who after his father's death, 
pacing over into Phrygia with his mother and Dardanus, 
taught the Phrygians the myfteries of Cybele. Corybas 
called thofe who celebrated the facred myfteries of his mo- 
ther, after his own name, Corybantes b . 

The iftand of Sarnothrace was in antient time governed 
by its own kings ; for Coritus, Dardanus, and his brother 
Jafion are (aid to have reigned there, as we have related 
elfewhere c . The monarchical form of government gave 
place to the republican, which continued till the ifland was 
reduced by the Perfians. Alexander reftored this, as moft 
of -the other Greek iflands, to the enjoyment of their antient 
liberties ; but his fucceflbrs in the kingdom of Macedon 
brought the Samothracians again into fubje&ion. The 
Romans after the defeat of Perfes declared them a free 

people } 



* Idem. Lv, c. 47. & fcq> J Univer. vol. v. p. 537* 
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people; whence Pliny A flyles Samothrace a free ifland. 
They lived according to their own laws from the reduction 
of the kingdom of Macedon to the reign of Vefpafian, who 
reduced all the ftates of Greece to a Roman province e . 

From the' iEgean we (hall proceed with Strabo to the .Iflands on 
Ionian fea (F), giving a fuccinct defcription of the iflands Q^ ftsof 
on the coaft of Greece,, of which the moft northerly is reece * 
that of Safon lying between Aulon, now La Valona, a city 
of Macedon, and Brundufium in Italy at the entrance of 
the Ionian fea.' . Lucan counts it among the iflands of Italy f, 
and Ptolemy s among thofe of Macedon. It is mentioned 
by Polybius h , Scylax *, Mela k , Pliny 1 , &c. and defcribed, 
by Silius Italicus as a barren, fandy, and inhofpitable 
place ra . . 

Corcyra, now Corfu, was in more ancient times Corcyraj 
called Drepane,Scheria, and Phaeacia. The name of Corcyra, 
which was alio given to another ifland lying in the Adri- 
atic over-againft Illyricum, it took from a nymph fo called, 
v/hom Neptune is faid to have raviftied in this ifland. It is 
about forty-five miles in length, twenty-two in breadth, 
and two hundred and ten in compafs. Corcyra was once fa- 
mous for the delightful gardens of king Alcinous, who with 
great courtefy entertained UlyfTes after his fhipwreck n . The?; 
Southern parts of the ifland are barren, mountainous, and 
but indifferently provided with water ; the northern coaft is 
very fruitful, and yields all kinds of delicious fruit, excellent 
wines, olives, all forts of grain, &c. whence it is filled by 
Homer the fruitful Scheria 0 . It had antiently two cities of 
R r 2 no 

d Plin. 1, iv. c. 82. e Suetom in Vefpaf. f Lucan. 1 

I xi. v. 627. 8 Ptol. 1. iii. c. iz. h Polyb. 1. v. c. 

no. , 1 Scylax, in Illyr. k Pomp. Mela, 1. iv. 

1 Plin. 1. iii. cap. ult. m Silius Ital. 1. v. v. 480. 

J Homer. Odyflf. 7. v. 34. 0 Idem ibid* 

(F) The Ionian gulf, or the Ionian fea, lies between Sicily 
and Greece, extending from the ifland of Crete to the Acro- 
ceraunian hills in Epirus, or, as others will have it, to the city of 
Apollonia in Macedon. It was fo called either from Ionius the 
fon of Dyrrhachius , Hercules having given it that name to pre- 
ferve the memory of his friend whom he had killed by miftake, 
and thrown into the fea ; or from Ionia, a country, according to 
Solinus, in the extremity of Calabria 5 or from \o f the daughter 
ef Inachu^ as Lycophron has it. 



The Hiftory of Corcyra. Book II. 

no fmall note, viz. Corcyra and Caffiope ; the former was 
the metropolis of the ifland, and once very powerful, as ap- 
pears from Thucydides and others, who have given us an 
Account of their wars ; the latter is commended by Pliny * 
and Ptolemy * as a wealthy and well-built city ; but Cicero 
calls it only a haven r < This ifland is faid to have been flrft 
inhabited by the Phaeaces, whence it was named Phaeacia ; 
but afterwards the Corinthians fent thither a numerous 
colony, which made Thucydides s reckon Corcyra among 
the countries peopled by the Corinthians. The Corcyraeans 
were fkilful mariners, and, as the fame Thucydides informs 
us, forfome time matters of their fea. The government was 
nrft monarchical ; but afterwards they formed themfelves 
into a republic, and made a very confiderable figure in the 
flouriftiing times of Greece. Herodotus tells us *, that they 
were very powerful by land, and had more Ihips than any 
other people of Greece, except the Athenians. That 
author greatly blames them on account of their deceitful 
conduct With refpe£t to the afliftance they promifed the 
Greeks againft Xerxes } for, being invited by the Athenian 
and Lacedaemonian embafladors to join in the common 
caufe, they readily promifed to fend powerful fuccours, 
affuring them, that they would not neglect the fafety 
of Greece in fo imminent a danger, well knowing 
tbat$ if the enemy prevailed, they fhould foon be re- 
duced to the condition or' flaves. The Athenians and Lacedae- 
monians departed well fatisfied with this anfwer ; but the 
Corcyraeans having fitted out a fquadron of fixty fhips failed 
to the coaft of Peloponnefus, and having anchored about 
Pylus and Taenarus, waited in that ftation to fee the event 
of the war, being rcfolved to join the party that fhould 
prevail. When news was brought them that the Perfians 
were defeated at Salamis, they left their ftation, and joined 
the reft of the Greeks, pretending that they had been pre- 
vented by the Etefian winds from doubling the cape of Malea 
and being prefent at the battle w . Their war with the 
Corinthians and Epidamnians, which brought on the Pelc- 
ponnefian war, and the dreadful fedition which happened in 
their ifland (whence all feditions, when terrible in their 

effects, 



* Plin. 1. iv.c. 12. <J Ptol. 1. iii. C. 4. f CJc. 

1. xvi. epift. 9. ad Tiron. s Thucyd, 1. vh\ p. 

Herodot. 1. vii. w Herodot. ibid. 
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cfte&s, were ftiled Corcyraean) we have related elfe where \ 
The Corcyrseans fubmitted to Alexander, and continued 
fubjecl: to his fuccefibrs kings of Macedon, till they were 
delivered by the Romans in the reign of Perfes, from which 
time they enjoyed their liberty till the reign of Vefpafian, 
when they underwent the common fate of the other iflands 
and Greek ftates both in Europe and Afia. 

Betwe en Corcyra and the continent lie two fmall iflands, 
called by Strabo * and Thucydides z Sybota ; and at a fmall 
diftant from the eaftern coaft of Corcyra, the ifland of 
Ptychia, which Ptolemy confounds .with a city of that 
name in the ifland of Corcyra, but Thucydides defcribes it 
as a diftin& ifland a . Five miles eaft of Corcyra are the 
iflands Paxi or Paxae, mentioned by Pliny b and other antient 
writers, but containing nothing remarkable. They are but 
two in number, and at prcfent known by the names of 
Pachfu and Antipachfu. Pliny enumerates feveral other 
iflands on the coaft of Epirus, viz. Ericufa, Marathe, 
Elaphufa, Malthace, Trachie, Pythionia, and Tarachia, 
of which Ericufa was alfo known to Ptolemy, who places 
it between Corcyra and Cephalenia. 

LEucas, now known by the name of Santa Maura, wasL eucas ^ 
antiently a peninfula, joined to the main land of Acarna- 
nia by an ifthmus, which was cut by the Carthaginians, 
or, as others will have it, by the Corinthians. We have 
defcribed this ifland elfewhere % and therefore fhall only 
add here, that in the middle of it was a {lately temple con- 
fecrated to Venus the mother of ./Eneas, who is iuppofed 
to have landed here on his voyage to Italy. Homer fpeaks 
of three cities of no fmall note in this country, viz. 
Nericus , Crocylea , and Agylipe. Ifaac Voffius is of 
opinion, that in the time of Thucydides it was (till a 
peninfula, fince that hiftorian, in defcribing the countries of 
Leucas and Arcanania, makes no mention of the ifthmus 
being cut d . In Homer's time it was, without all doubt, 
joined to the land, fince he calls it the coaft of Epirus % 
It is about feventy miles in compafs, and was in antient 
times called Neritis, as Pliny informs us f . 

The 

x Hift, Univer. vol. vi. p. 2523 253, 27^ 2$t. y Strab,. 1. vii\ 
p. 224. z Thucyd. 1. i. p. 32. a Idem. l.iv. p. 283. 
b Plin. 1. iv, c. 12. c Hift. Univer. vol. vii. p, 93. d Vide- 
Voff. in Scylacem. * Vide Straboaem*, 1. x». p. 5.1 K 

f Plin. U iv, c. u 
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The iflands, known to the antients by the names of 
Taphiae and Teleboides, lay to the eaft of Leucas, near 
the coaft of Achaia. They were fo called from Taphus 
and Telebous, the fons of Pterelas, and grandfons of Nep- 
tune by Hippothoe the daughter of Neftor Bochart k 
derives the name of Taphiae from the Hebrew word hataph, 
which fignifies to rob, the inhabitants of thefe iflands being 
antiently famous pirates, The Echinades were five fmall 
iflands on the coaft of Acarnania over-againft the mouth of 
fhe river Achelous, from which the fartheft diftant is but 
fifteen furlongs, and the neareft only five. They were 
thought to have been formed by the mud, which this river 
carried into the fea ; whence arofe the fable of their having 
been once fea nymphs, but afterwards by the god Achelous 
changed, intp iflands K Some writers tell us, that they were 
called Echinades from the Greek word echinos, becaufe that 
part of the Ionian bounded with fea- hogs. They are now 
known by the name of Curzolari. Dulichium, which 
formerly belonged to Ulyfles, is counted by Strabo k among 
the Echinades. 

It haca, between Dulichium and Cephalenia, was once 
famous for being the birth-place of Ulyfles the fon of Laertes. 
It is about five and twenty miles in cqmpafs, and at prefent 
known by the name of Val di Compare. It had a town in 
former times bearing the name of the ifland, and fituated, 
according to Homer *, at the foot of mount Neius, which 
by fome geographers is thought to be the fame with mount 
Neritus mentioned by Virgil m . PomponiusMela n miftakes 
amount Neritus for another ifland in the Ionian fea. 

Cephalenia or Cephallenia, known in Homer's time by 
the names of Samus. and Black Epirus, or Epirus Melaena, 
is about eighty miles in length, forty in breadth, and a hun* 
dred and thirty in compafs." It had antiently four cities, but 
Ptolemy takes notice of one only, which bore the name of 
the ifland. Strabo tells us, that in his time there were only 
two cities remaining; but Pliny ? Jpeaks of three, and adds, 
that the ruins of Same, which had been deftroyed by the 
Romans, were ftill to be feen. Same was the metropolis of 
the ifland, and is fuppofed to have ftood in the place, which 
the Italians call Porto Guifcardo. The names of the four 

cities, 

\ 

* Strab. 1, x. & Plin. 1. iv. c. 12, h Bochart. in Canaan, 

3 Qvid. Metamorph. 1. viii. k Strab. 1. x. p. 315. 1 Homer, 
Odyff. r- v. 81. m Virgil. iEneid. iii. v, 370, jPomp. 
Mela. 1. ii. c, 7, j p Pirn, h iv. c. iz* 
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cities, were, according to Thucydtdes, Same, Prone, Cra- 
nii, and Palse This ifend was fubdwed by the Tkthsm 
under the conduct of Amphitryon, who is Mi to Jiave 
killed Ptereias, who then reigned here. While Amphitryon 
was carrying on the war in Cephalenia then called Samos, 
one Cephalus, a man of great diftin&ion at Athens, having 
accidentally killed his wife Procris in (hooting at a deer, led 
to Amphitryon, who pitying his cafe not only received 
him kindly, but made him governor of the ifiand, which 
thence-forth was called Cephalenia. After it had conti- 
nued lonsr fubjeel: to the Thebans, it fell under the power 
of the Macedonians, and was taken from them by the 
iEtolians, who held it till it was reduced hy M. Fuhlus 
Nobilior, who having made himfelf roafter of the metro- 
polis after a four months fiege, and fold all the citizens 
for flaves, added the whole ifiand to the demefns of his re- 
public r . The ifiand of Zacynthus, which lies twelve miles 
fouth of Cephalenia, we have defcribed at length elfewhere *» 
and therefore mail proceed to the Strophades, which are 
two fmall iflands lying over-againft Arcadia in Peloponnefits, 
and now known by the name of Strivali. They are about 
thirty five miles fouth of Zacynthus, and according to 
Strabo 1 four hundred furlongs from the continent, the. 
largeft of the two being but five miles in compafe. They 
were firft called Plotse, that is, fwimming iflands, as Pliny 
informs us u , and afterwards Strophades, from a Greek 
verb fignifying to return, becaufe Zethus and Calais, the 
winged iflue of Boreas and Orithyia, are feigned to hava 
purfued the Harpyes to thefe iflands, and thence to have 
returned, being admonifhed by Iris or Jupiter to give over 
the purfuit. Virgil defcribes them as frequented in the 
time of JEneas only by thefe ravenous monfters \ Afc 
prefent they are inhabited by Greek friars, who, to the 
number of thirty, live there and enjoy the iflands to them- 
felves. In one of them there is a fine fpring of frelk 
water, which is faid to have its fountain in Peloponnefus, 
and to pafs under the fea. The other iflands mentioned hy 
Pliny * , as lying between Zacynthus and the Afjnsean 
gulph, are Letoia or Letda, now Csiftina, near Cephalenia, 
• • ■ the 

* Thucyd. 1. ii. p. 120. * Liv. 1. xxxvni. c. 28, & 29.. 

9 VideHift. Univer. vol.vi. p. 23% 270. Note (S) of Book i. 
Chap. 20, &c. 1 Strak 1. viii. p. 248. a Plin. 1. «c CvE3, 
v Virgil. ^Eneid. 3. v. 309. x Plin. ubi fupra.. 
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the three Spagiae or Spha&eriae oppofite to Pylus of MefTe- 
nia, and as many known by the name of Oriufae lying over- 
againft the city of Meflene. The iflands of Sphacteriae are 
famous in hiftory for a victory gained there by the Athenians 
over the Lacedaemonians, after which Cleon pofleffed himr 
felf of the iflands, taking the Lacedaemonians who garifoned 
them prifoners v. Thefe iflands are now called Le Sapienze, 
and the fea round them the fea of Sapienza. In the La- 
conic gulf are, according to Pliny, the following iflands, 
Teganufa, Cothon, and Cythera. Teganufa, or Theganufa, 
is placed by Strabo 2 and Paufanias*, not in the Laconic, but 
the Mefienian, gulf, before the promontory Acrita.s, between 
Metho and Caron two cities of MefTenia, Pomponius 
Mela b places Cothon in the iEgean fea, and Salmafius on 
{he coaft of Africa, but Stephanus agrees with Pliny. Over- 
againft Gythium in Peloponnefus lies the fmall ifland of 
Cranae mentioned by Paufanias c , and faid by Homer to 
jhave been the ftrft place, where Paris ftopt as he was car ? 
Tying off Helena d . 

Cythera, now Cerigo, lies over-againft Malea a promonr 
%ory of Lacoaia, from which it is diftant, according to 
Strabo f, forty furlongs. It was named Cythera, if Stepha- 
nus is to be credited, from one Cytherus a Phoenician, who 
is faid to have fettled here. Before his arrival it was known 
by the name of Porphyris or PorphyrifTa, either becaufe it 
abounded with Porphyry, as Solinus is of opinion, or by 
Teafon the beft fcarlet was died here, as Stephanus affirms 
on the authority of Ariftotle. It is about fixty miles in com,? 
pafs, blefled with a fruitful foil, and has feveral havens, 
one especially very fafe and capacious, called antiently 
JScandea, about ten furlongs from trie city of Cythera, 
a city once famous for the temple of Venus furnamed Ura? 
yiia or Heavenly. In this temple, which was believed to be 
the moft antient which Venus had amongft the Greeks, 
was a ftatue of that goddefs in complete armour, holding, 
like Pallas a javelin in her hand. She is faid, upon her 
foft fpringing out of the froth of the fea, (Tor fuch washer 
origin) to have been by gentle zephyrs carried to this 
ifland, and from hence to Cyprus ; on which account 
ijofch iflands were in a peculiar manner facred to her. 

from, 

y Tfcilcyd. 1. iv, p. 256. Diodor. Sicul. 1. xiii. c. 24. * Strab 
l ? viii. p. 248. a Paufan. Meffen.c. 34,' Pomp. Mela; 
1. ii. c. 7, 'Paufan. Lacon. c. 22, J Hoarier. Iliad, 

y 9 4^5, ?Strafc. 1, viii, p. z.$o< 
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From Cythera Venus had the furname of Cytherea, often 
ufed by Virgil and other poets, We have already rela- 
ted how this ifland, formerly fubje£fc to Lacedsmon, 
was reduced by the Athenians under the conduct of Ni- 
cias f 9 and therefore (hall pafs to the other iflands. In 
the Argolic bay, Pliny places the following &, Pityufa, 
Irine, Ephyre, Tiparenus, Aperopia, Colonis, Arifteria, 
and Calauria. This laft lay, according to Strabo h , in the 
bay of Hermione overragainft Trcezen a maritim city of 
Argia, from which it was diftant four furlongs, being thirty 
in compafs. It was famous for a temple confecrated to 
Neptune and an afylum *. Here Demofthenes poifoned 
himfelf, and was buried within the inclofure of the temple K 
The other iflands contain nothing remarkable. 

In Saronic gulf (G) are the iflands of iEgina and Sa- ^gin* 
lamis, both equally famous in antient: hiftory. The for- 
mer was antiently known by the pames of Oenone, or 
Oenopia *, and Myrmidonia i but ./Eacus, who reigned 

here, 

f Hift. Univerf. vol vi. p. 282. g PHn. 1. iv. c. 12. 

h Strab. 1. viii. p. 254. * Idem, ibid. & Paufan. Corinth, 

p. 33. k Plut, in vita Paufan,. ubi fupra & Pomp. 

Mela, 1. ii\ c. 7, J Plin, 1. iv.' c, 12. 

(G) The Sinus Saronicus, or Saronic gulf, now called the 
gulf of Engia, lies between Attica to the north^ and Pelopon- 
nefus to the fouth, extending from Cenchreae on the ifthmus 
pf Corinth to the promontory of Sunium (59). 1c was named 
the Saronic gulf according to Pliny {60) from a grove of oaks 
called by the antient Greeks Saronides. Some derive this 
appellation from a city, others from a harbour, and fome from, 
<a river, which fell into this bay (61). It was alfo called tl^e 
J>ay of Sal amis from the ifland of that name, and bay of Eleu- 
|is from that city. The entrance into the Saronic gulf is} 
formed by two promontories, that of Sunium on the fide of 
Attica, now flilecl Capo delle colone, from certain columns 
that are Hill ftanding there, and fuppofed to be the remains of 
a temple of Minerva j and that of Scylla, now Capo di Scilli, 
on the fide of Peloponnefus. The bay, where broadeft, is three 
and twenty miles Over, its length twenty-five, and its compafs 
fourfcore (62). Strabo and 'other geographers call the iflands 
4n this gulf the ^Eacides, becaufe they were held by the defcen,- 
dants of ^Eacus the fqn of Jupiter and ^Egina. 

(59) Strab. 1. viii, p. 254. (60) Plin. 1. iv. c. 

(6,i ) Vide Hefych, irj hac voce. (62) Spon, voyage, &c. ' 
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here, called it Mgma, from his mother the daughter of 
Afopus king of Besot ia (H). It was called Myrmidonia 
beeaufe inhabited by the Myrmidones, fo famous among 
the poets. It lies between the territory of Athens and that 
of Epidliurus a city of Argia, being diftant eighteen 
miles from the coaft of Athens and fourteen from Pelo- 
ponnefus. It is about twenty-fix miles in compafs, and 
had antiently a city of the fame name m , which being de- 
frayed by an earthquake, the inhabitants were exempted 
by Tiberius for the fpace of three years from paying any 
kind of tribute n . Paufanias ° fpeaks of two magnificent 
temples in this ifland, the one confecrated to Venus, the 
other to Jupiter ; the ruins of a (lately edifice, which are 
Hill to be feen at a fmall diftance from the prefent village 
of Engia, are probably the, remains of one of thefe tem- 
ples. The country is faid to have been at iirft. very ftony 
and barren, but being inhabited by a laborious and thrive- 
ing people^ who digging up the earth cleared it of the 
jftoaes, it became very fruitful. From this their induftry 
they were furnamed Myrmidones, that is emmets, as Strabo 
Informs us p, and not hecaufe the emmets, as the poets 
feign, were at the pray ere of iEacus changed into men 
to repeople the ifland, after all the antient inhabitants, 
king iEacus alone excepted, had been fwept away by a 
plague. This illand was firft peopled by the Epidaurians, 
who were originally Dorians, and afterwards by colonies 
from Crete and Argos % Thefe were in procefs of time 
driven out by the Athenians, who, making themfelves ma- 
Iters of the ifland, divided the lands among themfelves; 
but did not hold them long, being driven out by the 
Lacedaemonians, who reftored the ifland to the antient 
proprietors r . The Myrmidones were not diftin& peo- 
ple from thofe we have already mentioned ? this being 

only 

m Strab. 1. viii; p. 258, n Tacit. An&aL I. ii. 

• Paufan. in Corinth, c. 12. ? Strab. ubi fupra. * Strak 
i{>id. Herodot. 1. v. 1 Strab. ibid. 

(H) Tiiis is related by Ovid in the following lines [0*3). 

OEnopiam Minos petit iEacidalia regna,, 
OEnopiam veteres appellavere, fed ipf§ 
^acus iEginam genitrkis jaomine dixit, 



(6$) Ovid, MetajnorpL L "rii* ?> 473; 
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only a furname given to the inhabitants on account of 
their induftry. The iEginetes. applied themfelves very ear- 
ly to trade and navigation, and fent colonies into the neigh^ 
bouring iflands, namely Imbros and Crete, the city of Cy- 
don in'the latter having been built, according to Strabo % 
and peopled by them. In the time of Amafis king of 
Egypt they erected a magnificent temple in Naucratis, a 
city of that country, to Jupiter, following therein, as^ He- 
rodotus informs us the example of the Samians, who 
in the fame kingdom had built one in honour of Juno." 
Ephorus, as quoted by Strabo u , tells us, that the firft mo? 
ney was coined in iEgina by one Phidon. Pliny com- 
mends the brafs of this ifland, preferring it even to that of 
Delos, and adds, that the famous ftatue of brafs, reprefent- 
ing an ox, which flood in the forum boarium at Rome, 
was carried from hence to adorn that capital v . 

The iEginetes were firft governed by kings, and after- 
wards formed themfelves into a republic, which in procefs 
of time became fo powerful as to vie with Athens her- 
felf. The firft king that reigned there was Actor, the fori 
of Dioneus and grandfon, as the poets feign, of iEolus, 
Pe was born in Phocis, whither his father Dioneus, or as 
others call him Deion, had carried a colony out of iEolia ; 
from Phocis he led a colony into Phthia, where he mar- 
lied iEgina the daughter of Afopus king of J3cet>tia, and 
by a fecond migration went into the ifland of Oenone, 
where he fettled. By his wife iEgina he had three fons, 
iEacus, Moenetius, and Irus. iEacus the eldeft Succeed- 
ed his father Actor in the kingdom of Oenone, which he 
called from his mother's name iEgina, and peopled with 
new colonies invited thither from the continent and neigh- 
bouring iflands. . His piety and juftice in the adminiftra- 
tion of public affairs gave rife to the fable of his being ap-r 
pointed by Pluto* judge of the Europaeans after their death. 
He had by his firft wife, named Endeis, Telamon and Per 
leus, and by Pfamathe his fecond Phocus. Telamon and 
Peleus confpiring againft Phocus put him to death, on 
which account they were both banifhed the ifland by their 
father, iEacus is faid to have aflifted the Athenians againft 
Minos king of Crete, and to have been the firft who paid 
divine honours to Hercules. His defendants were called 

./Eacid®, 

9 Strab. ibid, * Herodot. !. v, tt Strab, I. 

y}ii. p. 258. * PUb. 1. iv. c. 12. 
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iEacidse, and are much fpoken of by all the antients, have- 
ing reigned in different countries, and moft of them at- 
tained to a great pitch of power and glory. Cicero ob- 
ferves x , that they were for the moft part better warriors 
than ftatefmen, and Juftin, that few of them attained to 
the thirtieth year of their age. iEacus was, according to 
Macrobius y, about two generations older than the Tro- 
jan war, and the firft who built a temple in Greece^ As 
to the fucceflbrs of iEacus in the ifland of iEgina we are 
quite in the dark. The monarchical form of government 
being abrogated, the iEginetes became fubjeS, on. what 
occafion we know not, to the Epidaurians, depending up- 
on them, as Herodotus 2 informs us, in all things, and par- 
ticularly in matters relating to the adminiflxation of juftice. 
But afterwards applying themfelves. to navigation -and the 
building of (hips, they acquired great power by fea, re- 
voked from the Epidaurians, ravaged their territory, and 
carried off, among other things, the two famous ftatues of 
Damias and Auxefias (I). This gave rife to an irrecon- 
cilable 



x Cic. 1, ii. de Divinat. * Macrob. adverfus Gent. 1. 
vi. p. 131. 2 Herodot. 1. v. 

(I) The Epidaurians, feeing their country become unfruitful, 
fent to confulc the oracle of Delphos about the caufe of that 
calamity. The Pythian anfvvered, that if they erefted ftatues 
^n honour of Lamia, or, as Herodotus calls her, Damras, and 
Auxefias, their affairs would profper. Lamia and Auxefias 
were two virgins, who coming from Crete to Trcezen a city 
of Argia, in time of a tumult, had fallen a facrifice to the fury 
of the people, by whom they were ftoned to death. 1 he Epi- 
daurians, having received the above-faid anfwer, confulted the 
oracle anew to know whether the ftatues mould be made of 
Stone or brafs ; the Pythian replied, of neither, but of the 
wood of olive-tree. Upon this anfwer, the Epidaurians de- 
j&red leave of the Athenians to cut down an olive-tree in their 
territory, either becaufe they believed thofe of that foil to be 
$hemolt facred, or, as others fay, by reafon olive-trees at that 
time grew in no other country. The Athenians mewed them- 
selves ready to grant their requeft, provided they promifed to 
come annually to Athens, amd there to offer facrifice to Miner- 
va and Ere&heus. This condition the Epidaurians accepted, 
and having obtained their requeft 3 they formed out of that 
SKQQi %m ftatees a which wese sio fooner ere&ed than their 

country 
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cilable enmity between the iEginetes and Athenians, the 
effe&s whereof we have elfewhere related at length a . The 
ifland was at laft reduced by the Athenians, and continued 
fubjecl: to them, till it was at the end of the Macedonian 
war declared free by the Romans, enjoying its liberty till the 
reign of Vefpafian, when it underwent the fame fate as the 
other ftates of Greece. 

Salamis 

a Hill. Univerf. vol vi. p. 174, 175, 235, 339. 

country became fruitful again. In proeefs of time, the JEgU 
netes having overcome the Epidaurians carried off thefe ftatues, 
and having erected them a place called Oia in the middle of 
their ifland, to render them propitious they appointed facri- 
fices accompanied with dances to be performed by women in 
their honour, afligning to each ftatue ten men to prefide in the 
folemnity. On this occafion the women who danced were al- 
lowed to abufe one another with opprobrious language, but 
not the men who preuded. This they did in conformity to 
the former practice of the Epidaurians, who befides thefe ufed 
other ceremonies on this occafion not lit to be mentioned' 
After thefe ftatues were carried away by the iEginetes, the Epi- 
daurians would no longer perform their contract with the A- 
thenians, which they had religioufly obferved till that time, 
alledging, that the iEginetes, who were in pbflMion of the fta- 
tues, and not they, who were to their great forrow deprived of 
them, lay under that obligation. Hereupon, the Athenians dis- 
patched a meflenger to vEgina to demand the ftatues, which 
the ./Eginetes refufmg to deliver, they fent a ftrip with fome of 
their citizens to iEgina, injoining them in cafe of a refufal to ufe 
violence. Thefe attemping to pull down the ftatues were fo ter- 
rified by a dreadful earthquake, accompanied with thunder and 
lightening, that they became outrageoufly mad, and fell upon 
one another with fury, that one only remained alive, who made 
hisefcapeto Phaleronin Attica. Thus the Athenians relate the 
ftory. But the yEginetes tell us, that the Athenians arrived irt 
their ifland with a numerous fleet, and not, as is pretended, with 
a Angle Ihip, which they could have eafily refifted. They add,, 
that having landed their men without oppofition, they marched 
dire&ly to the ftatues, which, as they endeavoured to pull them 
down with ropes, fell on their knees, and ever after continued in 
thatpofture. Notwithftanding this miracle, the Athenians per- 
fifted in their refolution of carrying off the ftatues ; but in the 
mean time the Argians, at the requeft of the i*Eginetes, having 
privately entered the ifland, cutoff their retreat to the Ihips, and 

put 
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lamis. Salamis, now Coluri, lies in the fame Saronic gulf a- 1 
bout three leagues weft of JEgina, over-againfr. the city of 
Eleufis, from which it is feparated by a ftraight about a* 
league over called antiently Forthmos, and at prefent Pera- 
ma b . It was formerly known by the names of N Cychria, 
from Cychreus the firft king of the ifland, and of Pityufla, 
becaufe abounding with pine-trees called by the Greeks Pi-' 
tus c . The name of Salamis it borrowed from Salamine the 
daughter of Afopus king of Bceotia, whom Neptune is faid 
to have ravifhed and carried into this ifland. By her he had 
Cychreus, or Cycherus, the firft who reigned in the ifland. 
As Cychreus died without children, he was fucceeded by Te- 
lamon, the father of Ajax by Hefione, the fifter of Priam 
and the daughter of Laomedon king of Troy d ; whence 
Salamis is ftiled by Virgil the kingdom of Hefione c .' It is 
according to Strabo between feventy and eighty furlongs in 
length, fifty miles in compafs, and had antiently a city bear- \ ij 
ing the lame name, and facing the ifland of iEgina. This j 
city was deftroyed, and another, called alfo Salamis^ built \ 
on the coaft over-againft Attica, which was well peopled, and j 

governed | 



b Strab. I. viii. Paufan. Attic, C.--35. c Plin. I. iv. c. 

1 z. Strab. ubi fupra. d Scholiaft. in Lycoph. c Virgil, 
iEneid. v. 1 57. 



put them all to the fword, one man only exceped, who, as the 
Athenians affirm, foon periflied in the following manner : Having 
on his return to Athens given an account of this difafter, the 
wives of thofe who had been killed in the ifland of /Egina, 
highly incenfed that one man alone fliould be left alive of the 
whole number, crowded about him, andafkingfor their hufbands 
killed him with the points of their pins. This aftion gave the 
Athenians more uneafinefs than their defeat ; and as they could 
not any other ways punifh the women, they obliged them to 
change their drefs, which was after the Dorian fafliion, and to wear 
the J onian habit, that is, a linen veil not fattened with any pins. 
From this event a cuflom was introduced among the Argians and 
JEginetes of making pins by three fourths larger than before. 
Of thefe pins confifled the chief offerings that were dedicated in 
the temples by the women of M%m 9 who in defpite to the A- 

thenians 
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governed by its own laws in the time of AugufTus f . This 
ifland will be ever famous in hiftory for the fignal victory 
gained here by the Greeks over the Perfians* It was firft 
peopled by the Xonians, and afterwards by colonies from dif- 
ferent cities of Greece, The form of government which 
firft prevailed here was monarchical ; but monarchy was of 
no long continuance, Cychreus, Telamon, Euryiaces, and 
Phibeus, being the only kings who reigned over the Salami- 
nians. Cychreus is (aid by Daodorus to have killed a dragon 
which infefted the ifland 5 whence he had the name of O- 
phis ; but Stephanus tells us, that he was fo named on ac- 
count of his crafty and inhuman temper. As Cychreus had 
sio male ifiiie, he appointed Telamon, the father of Ajax* 
hisfucceflor. Telamon was fucceeded by Eury faces, the fori 
of Ajax by Tecmeffa the daughter of Teuthras the Myfian* 
Teucer the other fon of Telamon being on his return from 
the fiege of Troy banifhed by his father, as we have related 
in the hiftory of Cyprus, for not revenging on Ulylfes the 
death of his brother Ajax. After the death of Telamon, 
Teucer attempted the recovery of his paternal , kingdom ; 
txit Euryfaees, entering into an alliance with the Athenians, 
defeated his defigns, and left the fovereignty of the ifland to 
his fon, or, as others will have it, to his brother, Philseus, 
who of his own accord yielded the ifland to the Athenians, 
and retiring to Athens led there a private life. From him the 
tribe of the Philiadae, of which was Pififtratus, borrowed 
its name s ; but his defcendants, among whom were Mil- 
tiades and Alcibiades, were called Euryfacidae from Eury- 
faces. The inland of Salamis was taken from the Atheni- 
ans by the Megareans, and held by them till the time of 
Solon, who, being originally a Salamiman, prevailed upon 
the Athenians to attempt the recovery of that ifland. Their 

attempt 



f Strab. isblfupra. s Paufan. in Attic. Plato an Alcibiad. . 

Calaber, 1. iii. Herodot. 1. i. Plut. ubi fupra. 

thenians tiled, even raour historian's time, pins of ..an cxtraordi- 
ziirry fise{64). This was the. original of the enmity between the 
-/Bginctes and Athenians, which at laft ended in the ruin of the 
farsier, as we have related in the hiitory of Athens (65). 

(64$ Herodot. 1, v. Paufan. hi Corin,tk {65) I Hit 

C'jjjpeff. vol v'l p, z% c. 
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attempt was attended with fuccefs, and the Salaminians again 
brought under fubje£tion to Athens; in which {rate they 
continued till the reign of Caflander, whom they joined 
againft the Athenians, and were on that account driven from 
their antient habitations, a new colony being fent from 
Attica to take poffeffion of their lands and eftates. After 
the reduction of Athens by Sylla, Salamis was declared free, 
and enjoyed its freedom till it was with the other ftates of 
Greece reduced by Vefpafian to a Roman province* 

The ifland of Euboea went antiently by the names of 
Chalcis, Ellopia, Conia, Abantis, or Abantia, Macris, 
Oche, Bomo, &c. h . The name of Chalcis, which was 
common to the ifland, with its capital, Stephanus derives 
from Chalce the daughter of Afopus king of Bceotia, and 
Pliny from a Greek word fignifying brafs, which he fuppofes 
to have been firft made ufe of here \ It was called Ello- 
pia from Ellops the fon of Ion, who fettled in this ifland ; 
Conia from the Cones ; Abantia from the Abantes, or, as 
Strabo infinuates, from one Abas an antient hero ; Macris 
or Macra from its narrownefs, that being the import of the 
Greek word, or from a nymph of that name, as the poets 
will have it by whom they feign Bacchus to have been nurfed 
in a cave of this ifland ; Oche from a high mountain ; 
Bomo from the cattle, with which it was well ftored* the 
antient Arabian word Bomo or Bohmo, fignifying, accord- 
ing to Hefychius, cattle, or herds of cattle. This appella- 
tion is perhaps the raoft antient of all, the ifland having been 
firft peopled, as Strabo informs us, by the inhabitants of A- 
rabia and Phcenice. The name of Euboea, according to 
fome writers, was borrowed from an antient heroine, ac- 
cording to others from a famous cave on the eaftern coaft of 
the ifland, called by the Greek Boos Cule, or the Qx-fbll ; 
but the common opinion is, that it was fo named from its 
excellent paftures. The name of Eubcea was changed in 
latter ages into that of Egripos, which is perhaps a corrup- 
tion of the word Euripus ; from Egripos was probably form- 
ed the modern name of Negropont ; for the Franks or 
weftern Chriftians, who firft reforted to this ifland, being 
unacquainted with the Greek tongue, and hearing the inha- 
bitants fay, eis ton Egripori, that is, to Egripos, took the 
name of the country to be Negripon, or Negripont. In 



* Strab, 1, x. Plin. L iv.c* 12* 



1 Plin. ibid. 
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like manner from mifunderftanding the words eis ton Delon* ■ 
to Delos, they formed Sdelos, Sdillos, arid Lisdelos, all mo- 
dern names of the faidhland. Some have foolifhly imagin- 1 
ed, that Eubcea was called Negroponte' from its being join-* 
ed to the Continent by a bridge of black ftone, the word Ne- 
groponte fignifying in Italian a black bridge. This ifland lies 
oppofite to the continent of Attica, Bseotia, and Locris, 
extending from Cape Sunium, now capo delle colonne, iri 
Attica, as far as Theflaly k . It WaS formerly, joined to 
Bceotia, as Pliny informs us i, by an ifthmus, as it is at 
prefent by a bridge j fo narrow in fome places is the 
Euripus ( It ) , which divides it from the continent* 

It 

k Strab. ubi fu£fa* 1 £lih. 1. iV. c. i*« 

{&) That canal, or ftrait, which divides Eubcea from Attica* 
Bceotia, and Locris, was called by the antients Euripus. It is 
fo narrow over-againft the capital, that a galley can fcarce pate 
through it. The agitations of the Euripus are, as every one 
knows, much fpoke of by the antients. Some, among whom 
Antiphilus of Byfcantiuirtj fay, that the whole canal has a flux 
and reflux only fix times in four and twenty hours ; but Strabo» 
Pliny, Pomponius Mela, Seneca the tragedian, and Suidas agree, 
that it ebbs and flows feven times a day. Livy does not allow 
this flux and reflux to be fo regular. Father Babin, a jefuit of 
great learning, who made many obfervations on the fpot, dure* 
ing his long abode in the ifland of Negropont, tells us, that the 
Euripus is regular in its ebbing and flowing the firft eight days of 
the moon ; the fame regularity he obferved from the fourteenth 
to ; the twentieth day inclufively, and in the three laft days J 
but in the other days of the lunar month it is not fo regular, 
for it fometimes ebbs and flows eleven, twelve, thirteen, and 
fourteen times in the fpace of a natural day. This irregularity, 
the caufes of which both antients and moderns have fought for 
jn vain, became proverbial among the Greeks ; whence the ex- 
preflions "AvVwroc E&p«w«, E&nroc Stasia, Eupm^v, &C. to fignif/ 

*he caprices of an uncertain and fluctuating mind. In this fenfe 
jCicero compares the Comitia or affemblies of the Roman people 
to the commotions and agitations of the Euripus (65). Juftin 
the martyr and Gregory of Nazianzum fay, that Ariftotle died 
of grief, becaufe he could not difcover the caufes of the flux and 
teflux of the Euripus ; and the teftimony of thefe fathers, uncer- 
tain as it is, gave rife to the fabulous tradition, that this philofo- 



foz) Cic. in orat. pro Mureisa. 
Vol, VII. S f 
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It extends from north-eaft to fouth-weft a hundred and fifty 
miles ; but its breadth bears no proportion to its length, being, 
according to Pliny and mod of the modern geographers, forty 
miles over where broadeft, and only twenty where nar* 
roweft. It is three hundred and fixty-five miles in com- 
pafs, and has feveral remarkable promontories ftretching a 
great way into the fea. Pliny and Mela mention three, 
Geraftus and Caphareus to the fouth, and Censeum to 
the north ; Geraftus faces Attica, Caphareus the Helles- 
pont^ and Censeum the country of Locris and Thermo- 
pyae m . Strabo mentions a fourth, which he calls Petalia, 
and places over-againft Sunium". Artemifium, which 
faces the Pegafssan gulf and is famous for the firft victory 
gained by the Greeks over the fleet of king Xerxes, is 
counted by Cornelius Nepos ° and Plutarch p among the 
promontories of Eubcea. The fame writers tell us, that 
on the top of Artemifium ftood a temple or rather a 
chapel confecrated to Diana, furnamed Profcea, that is 
eaftern. Pliny fpeaks of Artemifium a town, and not a 
promontory. The doubling of cape Caphareus was in . for* 
mer times, when navigation was, we may fay, in its in? 
fancy, reckoned very dangerous, on account of the many 
rocks and whirlpools on that coafr. much fpoke of by the 
antients*. Among thefe rocks the Grecian fleet, return- 
ing from Troy under the command of Agamemnon, was 
fliipwrecked by the treachery of Nauplius king of Eubcea, 
who underftanding that his fon Palamedes had been unjuftly 
condemned by the artifice and intrigues of Uly'ffes ana 1 
Diomedes, refolved to revenge his death with the de? 
Itru&ion of the whole fleet. To this end, as the Greeks 
were in all likelihood to fail that way on their return, from 
Troy, he caufed fires to be made on the tops of the moil 

dan? 

m Plin. ibid. » Strab. 1. x. fub. fnit. • Corn. Ne* 
pos, Themift. c, 3. p Plut, in Themift. p. .115. 9 Vide 
Senec. Agamem. v. 558. Virgil. JEneid. I. ix. v. 260. Ovid. 
Trift. l. i. Eleg. 1. v. 83. Sil. Xtal. 1. xiv. v. 144. TertulUan* 
de Animal, c. 52. 

pher leaped into the Euripus, out of vexation at his not being 
able to account for its irregular motions, faying at the fame 
time, fines" I cannot comprehend tlie. fea, fet it comwehe^i;. 
me, 
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dangerous rocks, not doubting but they would take them* 
according to the cuftom of thofe times, for tokens of a 
fafe harbour, and thither fleer their, courfes. This main 
cious device had the delired effe£t, two hundred (hips and 
upwards being darned to pieces, and many thoufands of 
men perifhing in the whirlpools. However, Uiyfles and 
Diomedes, whofe ruin Nauplius chiefly defigned, had the 
good luck to efcape the common calamity, which fo 
grieved the king of Eubeea, that he threw himfelf head- 
long from one of thofe very rocks, and perifhed in the 
fea. Caphareus is at prefent, according, to Sophian and 
Niger, called Capo d'Oro, Capo, Chimi, and Capo Figera. 
Cape Cenaeum, now Capo Liter from a neighbouring town 
of that name, is fuppofed by the poets to have been called 
Cenaeum from Cenaeus an antient hero, whom Neptune, 
fay they, rendered invulnerable. On this promontory 
ftood a temple confecrated to Jupiter, furnamed from the 
place Cenaeus. From Censeum to Geraflus, now Capov. 
Roffo, T Strabo meafures the length of the ifland, thefe two 
promontories being according to him twelve hundred fur- 
longs diftant from each other, which meafure agrees e&- 
a&ly with the length of the ifland, as fet down by Pliny* 
In Eubeea are feveral high mountains covered great part/ 
of the. year with fnow ; namely, Oche the higheft of the 
whole ifland, Telethrus, Dryphis, Nedon, Cotyleus, and 
Ghalcis, whence the city of that . name, which ftood under 
it, was called Hypochalcis. On mount Dryphis was a 
famous temple dedicated to Diana, worfhipped there under 
the name of Dryphas. The following rivers are men- 
tioned by Strabo, viz. Calks, Budorus, Cireaeus, and Ne* 
leus, or, as others call it, Melas. The two latter, if that 
author is to be credited, had very different or rather op- 
pofite qualities, the wool of the fheep that drank their 
waters turning white by thofe of the Cireaeus, and black 
by thofe of the Neleus r . The fame virtue Pliny afcribes 
to the Melas and Cephififus, two rivers of Bceotia. That 
writer fpeaks of another river in Eubeea called Lelas, which 
watered the territory of Lelantum ; and Strabo of a fountain 
in the fame territory, which he calls Arethufa 5 but Ste- 
pbanus will have Arethufa to be the name of a city, and 
not of a fountain. The champain country of Eubeea is 
e.xce^cli.n^ fruitful, yielding great plenty of corn, oil, wine, 
S f 2 and 
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and all forts of delicious fruit ; but it was chiefly famous 
for its rich paftures, which the Athenians, as Tnucydides 
informs us 8 , made ufe of even before the Peloponnefian war 
to fatten their cattle. 

This ifland had in former times many cities of great 
note, mentioned by Strabo, Pliny, Ptolemy, and Mela. 
On the eaftern coanS between the two promontories of 
Geraftus and Caphareus, flood the cities of Geraftus by 
Petalia* and Caryftus. Petalia is mentioned only by Stra-, 
bo 1 ; and Geraftus by Homer u and Livy v/ , who fpeak of 
it not as a city, but a famous haven. In the time of Ste- 
phanus it was a village, Caryftus, or, as Ptolemy writes 
it, Caryfte, now Caftel roflb, ftood, according to Strabo 
and Livy, at the foot of mount Oche, and was fo called 
from Caryftus the fon of Chiron. It was alfq known by 
the names of Chironia from Chiron, and iEgea from 
jEgon, who reigned here, and is fuppofed by Stephanus to 
have given his name to the /Egean fea. The inhabi- 
tants of Caryftus worfhipped the giant Briareus, who 
according to Homer was the fame with iEgeon, adored 
by the Chalcidians, the name of i&geon being given him, 
as that poet informs us, by men, and that of Briareiw 
by the immortal gods. Near Caryftus, were the two 
fmall . villages of Styra and Marmarium, and at a fmall 
diftance from the latter the famous quarries of marble in 
great requeft among the Romans, to whom it was known 
by the name of Caryftian marble x . Here alfo was dug 
up the wonderful ftone called Amianthos or Afbeftos, 
whereof cloth was made, for- it was fpun and drawn into 
thread like hemp, or flax, which, however ftained, reco- 
vered, if Strabo is to be credited y, its firft glofs and 
beauty, if kept feme time in the flames. Styra was firft 
peopled by the inhabitants of Marathon, a city of Attica, 
and was deftoyed in the Lamian war by Phaedrus the 
Athenian commander, who beftowed its territory on the 
Eretiians. About five miles from Caryftus, on the coaft 
facing Attica and Bceotia, ftood the village of Amaryn^ 
thus, famous for a temple of Diana, furnamed from thence 
Amannthia. Stephanus fpeaks of Amarynthus as a fepa- 
rate ifland, wherein he was certainly miftaken. On the 
fame coaft, over againft Oropus in Attica, ftood the an- 
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tieat city of Eretria, the next, according to Srrabo, in 
greatnefs, beauty, and wealth to Chalets. It borrowed 
the name of Eretria from Eretreus the fonof Phaeton, one of 
the Titans, and was built, according to Strabo, by the 
Athenians before the Trojan war. Herodotus i,ells us z , 
that it was peopled by iEclus and Clothus, two Athenians, 
after the deftruction of Troy. Other writers will have 
it to be a colony of another city in Attica bearing the 
fame name. Be that as it will, Eretria was in the earliefl 
ages a place of great renown, and at the height of its- 
glory, as Strabo informs us *, in the reign of Darius Ky- 
ftafpis. The fame writer mentions a pillar erecled by the 
Eretrians in the temple of Diana Amarynthia with an in-' 
fcription the purport of which was, that they had tri- 
umphed with three thoufand foldiers, fix hundred horfes, 
and fixty chariots. They were long matters of the illands 
of Andros, Tenos, and Cos, and carried on a war with 
the Chalcidiahs, which Thucydidcs ftiles the antient war. 
Strabo mentions a fchool of philofophers founded here by 
Menedemus, and called the Eretrian fchool. The antient 
city of Eretria was deftroyed by the Perfians, and another, 
known by the name of new Eretria, built near the ruins 
of the former, which were flill to be feen in Strabo's time* 
The new city was overftocked, as we read in Livy % in 
proportion to its bignefs and other riches, with pictures, 
ftatues, and ornaments of the like nature. The Eretrians 
in their ipeech ufed not only to add the letter R to the 
end, but infert it in the middle of their words ; for which 
uncouth pronunciation they were ridiculed by the other 
Greeks c . The city of Eretria in Thefialy and thofe 
which flood in the neighbourhood of Pallene and Athos 
in Macedonia are (aid by Strabo to have been built and 
peopled by the Eretrians of Eubcea. In the territory of 
Eretria flood CEchalia, formerly a city, but in Pliny's time 
a village. Strabo like wife calls it a village, and adds, that 
the antient city was deftroyed by Hercules d , which is 
confirmed by Ovid e . On the fame coaft, over-againft 
Aulis in Bceotia, flood Chalcis the metropolis of the whole 
ifland, known to the antients by the names of Euboea, 
Stymphelos, Halicarna, and Hypochalcis. The name of 
Chalcis, which prevailed over all the reft, is fuppofed to 
S f 3 have 
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have been borrowed from the daughter of Afopus king of 
Boeotia, called Combe, and furnamed Chalcis from her 
having flrft invented brazen armour. Chakis was built by 
iEclus and Clothus, according to fome before, according to 
others after, the Trojan war, and is celebrated by all the antients 
as a moft magnificent, populous, and wealthy city. TheChal- 
cidians applied themfelves early to navigation, and fent 
nurnerous colonies into Thrace, Macedon, Sicily, Cor- 
cyra, Italy, Lemnos, &c. in all which places were cities, 
as Ariftotle, quoted by Strabo, informs us, built and peo- 
pled by the inhabitants of Chalcis e . The Chalcldians 
are more commended by the antients on account of their 
courage and bravery than for their morals, having been 
in all times infamous even among the Greeks , for their 
unnatural luft. Their avarice was a ftanding topic of ridi- 
cule, as Hefychius informs us, among the antient come- 
dians f . Chalcis Hood on the narroweft part of the Euri- 
pus, being joined to Bceotia by a bridge ; which fituatioft 
agrees with that of the prefent city of Negropont. It was 
one of the three cities, which Philip the fon of Deme- 
trius ufed to call the fetters of Greece s. Between Chal- 
cis and the promontory Cenaeum flood the cities of iEdep- 
fum. and Oreos. The former was famous for its hot baths 
mentioned by Pliny and Strabo, who commended them 
under the name of the hot baths of Hercules. Near thefe. 
hTued fuddenly out of the earth, if Athenseus is to be cre- 
dited, in the reign of Antigonus, a fpring of cold water, 
which, as it performed moft ftupendous cures, drew crowds 
of people to it from the moft remote nations. But the 
.governors of Antigonus, to whom Eubcea was then fub- 
je£t, obliging thofe who ufed the water to pay a certain 
tax, the fpring immediately difappeared. The city of O- 
reos, built, according to Homer, during the Trojan war, 
was formerly one of the moft powerful cities of Eubcea, 
the fourth part of the ifland belonging to the Oreans in the 
time of Philip the father of Alexander. In the feveral ret 
volutions of Greece it became fubjecl: to different matters, 
and, after it had undergone many changes, was by Pericles 
brought under fubjeetion to the Athenians, who fent thi- 
ther a new colony, after having driven out the antient in- 
habitants, and obiiged them to retire into a canton of 
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Theflaly called Heftiotides. The newly tranfported Athe- 
nians changed the name of Oreos, which w*s given it be- 
caufe built on a hill, into that of Xftiaea or Heftiasa, which 
was the name of their tribe. The territory of Oreos 
was famous for its vineyards, whence it is by Homer dif- 
iinguifhed with the epithet of Polyftaphylos, that is, a- 
bounding with vines. Goltzius produces a medal of Miaea 
with an ox on one fide, alluding to the excellent paftures 
of Euboea, and bunches of grapes on the other, to fhew 
the nature of the foil. In Pliny's time this city was no- 
ways confiderable ; and now is only a fmall village called 
Oreo. Thefe are the cities of note on the coaft facing 
Attica and Bceotia. On the north-fide of the ifland, over- 
againft Theffaly and extending from Cenaeum to Artemifi- 
txm, flood Dia or Athenae Diades, founded by one Dias 
an Athenian, who called it after his own name and that 
of his. native city, Athenae Diades. This Dios was, ac- 
cording to Stephanus, the fon of Abas, and brother of Aleo 
and Arethufa. The inhabitants of Dia peopled the city of 
Canas in iEolia. Ptolemy calls Dia or Dium only a pro- 
montory. On the coaft, which is waihed by the iEgean 
fea, flood the city of Cerinthus, built, according to Strabo, 
by Ellops the fon of Ion, and brother of iEclus and Go- 
thus. Pliny counts this among the antient cities of note in 
Euboea b . Homer mentions both Dium and Cerinthus, 
calling the latter a maritime city, and the other a high 
town *. The inland cities mentioned by Strabo, Pliny, 
Ptolemy, &c. areEllopia, Nyfa, Eubcea, Orobise, Rham- 
nus, Porthmus Algae, and Tamine, Ellopia, according to 
$trabo, ftood at the foot of mount Telebrium, and was fa 
called, as was alfo the whole ifland, from Ellops its founder, 
who, as the fame author tells us, was the fon of Xuthus 
and grandfon of Helleus. The inhabitants of this city af- 
ter the battle at Leu&ra were obliged by the tyrant Phi- 
liftides to abandon their native country and fettle at If- 
tiaea k . Algae ftood over-againft Anthedon, the laPc mari- 
time city of Boeotia on the fide of Locris. Strabo calls it 
the Euboic Algae, and alfo iEges, to difference it from two 
other cities of that name, the one in Achaia near the river 
Aratis, the other in iEolis. The fame author is of opi- 
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nion, that, from this place, once famous for a temple of 
Neptune, the iEgean fea borrowed its name. In the fixth 
year of the Peloponnefian war the city of Orobiae was in 
great part over-thrown by an earthquake, and laid under 
water by the fea, which on that occafion broke in l . 

The moft antient inhabitants of Eubcea were the Ti- 
tans, according to Solinus m , who by the kingdom of the 
Titans underftands the ifland of Euboea. But this opinion 
is only founded on the religious wormip which the inhabit- 
ants paid to Briareus and iEgeon, two of that race, or ra- 
ther one known by two different names. Other writers, 
taking no notice of the Titans, fuppofe the Abantes to 
have firft peopled the ifland. Thefe took the name of A- 
bantes from Abas a city of Thrace, whence they pafled 
over into Eubcea, which from them was named Abahtis and 
Abantia. This is the opinion of Ariftotle, as quoted by 
Strabo ; but others pretend, that they were called Abantes 
from Abas their leader, who was the firft that reigned in 
the ifland. The learned Reineccius takes the Abantes to be 
the Arabians, who, according to Strabo, followed Cadmus 
into Euboea and fettled there. Herodotus counts the A* 
bantes of Euboea among the people of Ionian extraction 
Homer gives them the epithet of brave, and reprefents them 
with a long lock of hair on the back-part of their head j 
from which defcription his interpreter Euftathius concludes 
the Cuietes and Abantes to be one and the fame people j 
which was the opinion of Archemagus, an antient Eubcean 
writer quoted by Strabo 'Tis remarkable, that Ho- 

mer, 

* Thucyd. 1. iii. m Solin. c. 10. n Herodot. 1. i. 

(L) Archemagus was a native of Euboea, wrote fevera4 books 
$n the animals, and orher remarkable thing", of that ifland, 
and as often quoted and commended by Athenaeus. This 
jmtient writers tells us, that the inhabitants of Chalcis and 
Eretria, difagreeing about a certain fie.'d called Campus Le- 
lantus, came to an engagement, wherein the Eretrians clofmg 
with the Chalcidiians, and taking hold of them by their long 
Jiair, eafily overcome them. Whereupon the Chalcidians, |o 
prevent misfortunes of the like mture for the future, cut off 
their hair, leaving out of fuperftition but one lock on the 
back part of their heads. From this manner of fnaving they 
were called, according to Archemagus, Curetes ; fo that the 
Curetcs, who are {aid to iiave o;ice inhabited Chalcis, were ori- 
ginally Abantes. 
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mer, who often ftiles the ifland Eubcea, yet never calls the 
inhabitants Eubceans, but conftantly Abantes. The Pelaf- 
gians likewife abandoning Peloponnefus fettled in this ifland °, 
which on that account is called Pelafgia by the fcholiaft of 
Apollonius. To thefe Diodorus Siculus adds the Dorians* 
iEolians, Eleans, and Dryopes. The latter being driver* 
from Phocis by Hercules, after the death of their kingPhy- 
las, fettled partly in Eubcea, where they built Caryftns, and 
partly in Cyprus and Peloponnefus p. 
. Euboea muft have been formerly a very confiderable 
ftate, fince it is by the antients ftiled the queen of the 
4£gean, and by Herodotus equalled to the ifland of Crete 
itfelf. The Chalcidians, Eretrians, and Caryftians were deem- 
ed expert mariners, and courted by the contending powers 
of thofe days. They fent forty mips, a grand armada in 
thofe times, to the war of Troy under the conducl: of 
their king Elephenor, and are faid, at leaft by the poets, 
to have given on that occafion proofs of an uncommon 
valour. 

• The firft form of government which prevailed in Eu- 
boea was monarchical. Solinus dates the beginning of the 
Eubcean kingdom from the time of the Titans, which it 
is no eafy matter to define. Others, taking no notice of 
the Titans, fuppofe Abas to have been the firft who reign- 
ed in Eubcea. He was, according to Homer and Eufta- 
thius q , the fon of Neptune and the nymph Arethufa. By 
the fons of Neptune the antients meant expert mariners, 
or princes powerful by fea. Ifaacius Tzetzes tells us, that 
he was killed inadvertently by his grandfon Elephenor, who 
being provoked at feeing a flave, who led him in his old 
age, perform that duty without the due care, difcharged a 
blow at him with a club ; but mining the flave unfortunate? 
ly killed the prince r . Abas, according to Homer and the 
fcholiaft of Apollonius, had by his wife Aglaia two fons, 
Chalcodon and Canethus. Chalcodon, who fucceeded his 
father, made war upon the Thebans, reduced their city, and 
obliged them to fubmit to an annual tribute. He was af- 
terwards overcome and killed by Amphitryon the father of 
the Theban Hercules. Upon his death the Thebans re- 
covered their antient liberty. Plutarch, who mentions this 
war, calls the place, where the battle was fought and Chal- 
codon; 
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Cddollv killed, Leuclra K From this king Homer ftiles the 
Euboeans Chalcodontidae x . Canethus, who according to 
Apollonius u gave his name to a mountain of Euboeai 
had a fon named Garithus, who attended Jafon in this ex- 
pedition into Colchis, and < loft his life in that enterprise* 
Chakodon had by his wife Imonarete two fons, Elephenor 
and Pyrsechmes. The latter renewed the War againft the 
Thebans and Boeotians ; but being overcome , and taken, 
prifoner by Hercules, he was tied to two horfes, his arms to, 
one arid his legs to the other, and cruelly tore afunder w . Ele* 
phenor was baniflicd for killing his grandfather, as we have re* 
fated above. Butas his countrymen were preparing to fet put 
for the Trojan war, he drew near the Euripus, and ftandihg 
on a rock on the Boeotian fide of the ftreight, he invited thenl 
to afFernblej convinced the affembly of his innocence, and 
prevailed upon them not only to refbrehim to his native 
country, but to intruft him with the command of the fleets 
confuting of forty fhips* which was ready to fet fail for 
Troy. In this war Elephenor, if we believe Homer gave 
proofs of an extraordinary valour ; but was at laft killed by 
AgenOr. After the deftruc"tfon of Troy, the Abantes or 
Eubceans on their return home joined the Locrians of Thro- 
ilium, and landing near the Ceraunian mountains pofTeffed 
ihemfelves of the adjacent country, and built there a city 5 
the city they called Thronium, but the country Abantis* 
and held them both till they were many years after driven 
out by the inhabitants of Apollonia y . Some writers tell us* 
that, upon the death of Elephenor, Nauplius the father of 
Falamedes was placed upon the throne of Eubosa; but 
cithers are of opinion, that the Euboeans immediately after 
the Trojan war formed themfelves into a republic, or rather 
into feveral fmall republics, moft of their cities being go- 
verned by their own laws and quite independent of each 
other. In the reign of Darius Hyftafpis the cities of Chal* 
cis, Eretria, Caryftus, and Oreos were fo many diftinft 
republics, governed by the nobles, whom they called Hip* 
pobates, that is, horfemen, none being admitted into the 
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adminiftration, but fuch as could maintain a certain num- 
ber of horfes 5 whence it is manifeft, that oligarchy prevail- 
ed at that time in thofe cities. But thrs form of govern- 
ment was frequently difturbed, either by the unruly multi- 
tude introducing in its room a derrpcracy, or by domeftic 
tyrants, who, taking all the power* in their own hands, 
ruied in their refpe&ive cities without controul. Among 
thefe we find the following tyrants mentioned by the an- 
tients as reigning in the city of Chalcis, Antileon, Phoxus, 
Menefarchus, Callias, and Taurofthenes. The two firft 
arefpoke of by Ariftotle, who tells us, that Phoxus was 
put to death by the incenfed multitude z . Menefarchus 
committed great devaftations in the territories of the Athe- 
nians without any fort of provocation ; but in the mean 
time the Thebans having made a defcent in the ifland, 
with a defign to drive out the tyrants, and reftore the ci- 
ties to their former ftate of liberty and independence, 
Menefarchus had recourfe to the Athenians, who, not- 
withftanding the injuries he had done them, haftened to his 
afliftance, and in the fpace of thirty days obliged the The- 
bans to abandon the ifland, and leave the tyrants in the 
poffeffion of their ufurped power. Menefarchus had two 
fons, Callias and Taurofthenes, and was fucceeded by the 
former, who, unmindful of the favours his father had re- 
ceived from the Athenians, joined Philip of Macedon, their 
declared enemy ; but, being overcome by Phocion the Athe- 
nian general, anddifgracedby Philip, he was obliged tofuefor 
peace, which the Athenians generoufly granted him, and even 
afiifted him to the utmoft of their power againft Philip and the 
Thebans, who had invaded his territories. When he faw 
himfelf attacked at once by two fuch powerful enemies, he 
went in perfon to Athens, and there in an affembly of the 
people pronounced an oration compofed by Demofthenes, 
which had fo good an effect on their minds, that they not 
only forgot his ungrateful behaviour, but refolved to fend 
troops without delay to his afliftance. By this means he 
withftood the efforts of his enemies, and maintained his 
power to his death a . Taurofthenes, according to Line 
writers, fucceeded him, according to others died before 
him. If he outlived him, he did nothing after he was veil- 
ed with the fupreme power, which authors have thought 
Worth tranfmitting to pofterity. 
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In the city of Eretria reigned the following tyrants ; 
Diagoras, who, as Ariftotle informs us b , having driven out 
the Hippobates, took the whole power into his own hands : 
Themifon, who took the city of Oropus from the Atheni- 
ans, and ftirred up the Thebans againft them ; but after- 
wards changing his mind entered into an alliance with A- 
thens, and affifted his new allies in the recovery of Oro- 
pus c . Plutarchus, who, being overcome in a pitched battle 
by the Macedonians, notwithftandingthefuccoursfenthim 
from Athens, was driven out by his own fubjecls, and ob- 
liged to abandon the ifland d . Upon his flight the Eretri- 
ans recovered their antient liberty, which they did not long 
enjoy ; for divifions and parties arifing among the citizens, 
fome of them favouring Philip of Macedon, and others the 
Athenians, Philip took advantage of thefe difturbances, 
and, by means of one Hipponicus having made himfelf ma- 
iler of the city, put the whole power into the hands of Hip^ 
parentis, Automedon, and Clitarchus, who were all at 
the head of the Macedonian fa&ioft. But they were foon 
driven out by Phocion the Athenian, who reftored theEre- 
trians to the enjoyment of their former liberty e . The 
city of Oreos was cruelly harafled by one Philiftides, who 
was fupported in his tyranny by Philip. He held alfo the 
city of Ellopia, which he obliged the inhabitants to abandon 
and retire to Oreos f . Befides the tyrants of particular ci- 
ties, we find one Tynondus mentioned by Plutarch s as 
lord of the whole ifland ; but all we know of him is, that 
he was contemporary with Solon the legiflator, and that he 
governed with great equity and moderation b . The wars 
of the Euboeans, with the Athenians, Perfians, and Spar- 
tans, we have defcribed in the foregoing volume * ; and 
therefore (hall only adu here, that they fubmitted firft to 
Philip, and then to his fan Alexander, after whofe death 
they (hook oft' the Macedonian yoke, but were by Anti- 
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gonus fraught anew under fubje&ion . When the Romans 
. nrft pafled over into Greece, the ifland Eubcea was fubjed 
to the kings of Macedon, but foon after declared free by a 
decree of the fenate, in order to weaken the power of Phi- 
lip in thofe . parts. Antiochus, furnamed the great, and 
Mithridates king of Pontus were in their turns matters of 
Eubcea i but the Romans prevailing in the eaft reftored the 
the Eubceans to their former ftate of liberty. Mark Anto- 
ny fubjecled them to Athens ; but Auguftus, incenfed a- 
gainft the Athenians for fiding with his rival, declared free 
firft the city of Eretria, and foon after the whole ifland, 
which was governed by its own laws, and continued in 
a flouriftiing condition till the reign of Vefpafian, when it 
underwent the fame fate as the other ftates of Greece. 

In the Euripus, now gulf of Negropont, Pliny placet 
the ifland of Atalanta, which is mentioned alfo by Ptolemy 
and Strabo, and the Petalias, fo called becaufe they lia 
over-againft the city of Petalia in Eubcea. They are four 
in number, but rocks rather than iflands. Some writers 
rank Anticyra, famous for its hellebore, among the iflands 
of the JEgean fea, and place it in the Pegafean bay,between 
Eubcea and Theflaly, over-againft mount Oeta ; but Stra- 
bo, a moft accurate writer, though well acquainted with 
the other Greek iflands, feems to have been quite a Gran- 
ger to this. He mentions indeed two cities of this name, 
the one on the coaft of Phocis near Cifla on the fide of 
Bceotia k ; the other, which he commends for its hellebore, 
as Paufanias does the former ! , on the banks of the Sper- 
chius, at an equal diftance from mount Oeta and theMali- 
ac gulf m ; but he no-where fpeaks of an ifland bearing 
the name of Anticyra ; and his filence inclines us, not- 
withftanding the authority of Pliny, Gellius, and fome 
modern geographers, to believe, that there was no fuch 
ifland ; the more becaufe neither Pliny nor Gellius give us, 
any account of its fituation, but only tell us, that the ifland 
of Anticyra was famous for its hellebore, miftaking in all 
likelihood one of the abovementioned cities for an ifland. 
But it is now time to difmifs this fubjecl:, and take our 
leave of the j^Egean or Archipelago, having vifited with 
Ptolemy, Strabo, and Pliny, the beft guides of antiquity, 
all the iflands of note in that fea, without fuffering any thing 

to 

. k Strab. l.ix. p. 296. 1 Paufon. in Phoc. c. 26. m StraW 
8>id. p. 299. 
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to efcape our notice, which thofe eminent antiquaries have 
thought worthy -of obfervation. The prefent account, with 
that which we have delivered in the foregoing volumes, of 
the feveral Greek Hates in Europe and Afia, completes, we 
may fay without preemption, the moft diftindr. and extenlive 
hiftory of Greece that has hitherto appeared in any lan- 
guage. 



End of the Seventh Volume. 
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the Notes. 



A. 

ABAGffiNUM, a city in Sicily, ds- 
•fcribed, 323, ». 
Abantes, firftinhabiters of Eubaea, 
648. Mentioned with honour by 
Homer, ibid. 
Abas, who, 648, 649,, killed, ibid. 
Abdymon dethrones the king of Cyprus, 
499. Killed, ibid. 
Abydos taken by Philip of Macedon, 72. 
Abydenians, their horrid Defpair, 72. 
MafTacre their wives and children, and kill 
ene another, ibid. 
Acarnania defcribed, 93 & feq. 
Acarnanians, their character and bravery, 
S & feq. War with Athens and the caufe 
thereof, 65, & feq. Greatly addicted to 
the Macedonians, 93. Reject the Alliance 
of the Romans, 94. Subdued, and be- 
come part of the province of Achaia, 95. 

Acefta in Sicily, vid. Segefta, 151. By 
whom founded, ibid. 

Achaeus affifts the Byzantines, 429. 
Gained over by the Rhodians, 430. 
^ Acilius, Roman general fent againft An- 
tiochus, 40. 0 Defeats him at Thermopylae 
41 & feq. Purfues him to Chalcis, 42, 
43. Takes Heraclea, 43, & feq. His 
haughty treatment of the iEtolian depu- 
ties, 46. Raifes the Siege of Naupactes, 
V0L. VII. r 



51. Takes Lamia, 53. Succeeded by 
Seipio, 55. 

Acradina, one of the four quarters of 
Syracufe, 144. Forced by Dronyfius, 230. 
Taken by the Carthaginians, 242; Deli- 
vered up to the Romans, 379, 380. 

Acrae, when and by whom built, 
1 60, Defcribed, 336, w. Where fituafed, 
ibid. 

Actor, firfl king of JEpna, 635. 

Adranum, a city in Sicily, 153. Famou| 
for the temple of Adranus, tutelar god of th* 
Siculi, ibid. 

Adrian's kindnefs to the Athenians* 

87. ■ * 

Adrianopolis, a quarter of Athens, fa 
called, 87. 

iEaces, tyrant of Samos, 521. 

II. treachery to the Ionian** 

536. 

.^Eacus, king of JEgim, 635. Fa- 
mous for his piety and juftice, ibid. 

iEdepfum in Eubosa, its hot waters, de* 
fcribed-, — 646. 

iEgates, ifland defcribed, 157. 

iEgean fea, defcribed, 547, 548 n. Iflandg. 
in it, 548 & feq. 

^Egina, ifland, defcribed, 12, ir. 633. Its 
trade, &c. ibid. & feq. By whom fubdued, 
637. Declared free by the Romans, 
ibid. 

T J ^insasi 
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/Egineans Invaded by the Samians, 
519. Their revenge on them, 526. 

^Smiihis joins the Rhodian fleet, 440, 
& feq. 

j®noe, a city in Iearia, 566. 
J&nos betrayed to the Macedonians, 
433- 

J£o\hn iflands defcribed, 150. 

^Eolians, their original, 122. Gov«rn« 
leent, 123. Religion, 129. Trade, 130. 
yirft inhabitersof Lelbos, 553. 

iEolis in Alia minor defcribed, 120. Its 
twelve Cities, ibid. 

iEolus, firft king of the Siculi, 1630 

jffifculapius wor/hipped at Cos, 568. 

/Etna, a burning mount, in Sicily, 155. 
Caufe of poetical fictions, ibid. 

/Etolia, the republic of, 3. Confede- 
racy, Laws and Government, ibid. & feq. 

iEtolians, warlike and brutirti, 4. Out- 
wit and kill Nabis the Spartan tyrant, 30. 
Oppofe the Achaeans, 5. Courted by the 
Romans, ibid. Make an Alliance with 
them, 7. Invade Locris, 9. Defeated by 
Philip of Macedon, 10. Reject his, offers 
of peace, 13. Gains feveral Cities, 15. 
Forced to make peace, 16. Courted by 
three nations, ibid. Declare for the Ro- 
jnans, ly. Invade Macedonia and Thefialy, 
S7, &feq. Defeated by Philip, 19. Bum 
feveral Cities of Theffaly, ibid. Oppofe 
the confederate peace, 24. Declare for An- 
tiochus, 26. Take Demetrias by ftratagem, 
afc, 29 • And Sparta by treachery 29, & 
feq. Moft of them cut off, the reft dri- 
ven dut by Philopaemen, 31 . Meet Antio- 
chus, 33^ Chufe him their Gencraliffimo, 
34. Routed from Oeta by the Romans, 
42. Sue to them for peace, 46. Threatned 
by the Roman conful, ibid. & feq. Op- 
preft by the Romans, 52. Obtain a Truce, 
55. Invade Philip's territories, 56. Their 
gallant Defence of Ambracia, 57, & feq. 
Evaded by the Macedonians, Sec, 6c. Sue 
to the Romans for Peace, 60. Obtain a 
difadvantageous one, 62. Greatly cpprell 
fey them, €3. Their various fates face, 
63, 64. 

Agathocies,' tyrant of Sicily, his birth and 
education, 297, & feq. Rife and fuc- 
cefs, 299. Narrowly miffes being murder- 
ad, 300. His perjury and cruelties to the 
Syracufians, ibid. & feq. Proclaimed king, 
302. Defeated 303. Carries the war into 
Africa, ibid. & feq. His fuccefs there, 304, 
ic feq. Treachery to Ophelias, 310. Returns 
into Sicily and reduces it, ibid. Deferts Af- 
rica, 311. & feq. His cruelty in Sicily, 
312. Subdues part of Italy, 313, His 
death and character, ibid. & f«q. 



Agathyrna, a city in Sicily, 153, 
Agragas, the city of, Vid, Agrigentum, 
147. 

- the river of, ibid. 

Agrigantum in Sicily, defcribed, 147, 
When, and by whom founded, 160. The 
famed buildings of it, 172. Befieged by the 
CathaginianS, 219. Abandoned to them, 
221, 222. Betrayed to the Romans, 
393- 

Ajax, king of Salamis, builds a temple at 
Oibua in Cilicia, 494. 

Alaefa, a city in Sicily, 153. 

Alaxamenus treacheroufly fent againft Na- 
bis, 29. Affaffinates him, 30. MaffacreJ 
by the Spartans, 31. 

Alceus, famous lyric poet, where bora, 
550. A coward, ibid. 

Alcibiades invades Sicily, 189, & fq. 
Recalled to Athens, 192. 

Alexander, praetor of ^tolia, his Speech 
to the Roman conful, 21. 

Algae, a city in Euboea, defcribed, 647. 

Althamenes, fettled in Crete, why, 
403. 

Amalthea, one of Jupiter*s nurfes, 471. 

Amafis's letter to Polycrates, 522. 
Breaks his alliance with him, why, 523. 

Amathus, a city of Cyprus, 487. Fa- 
mous for a temple of Venus, ibid , 

Amathufa, part of Cyprus. 490. 

Amathufians facrifice to Onefilus, why, 
496. 

Ambracia befieged by the Romans, 57. 
Taken, 61. 

AmplhTa befieged by the Romans, 54. 

Amynsnder, king of Arcanania joins with 
the ^Etolians, 17. Difpoffeft of his king- 
dom, 55, 56. Reftored by the iEtolians, 
56. Intercede for them, 61. 

Aminias, a Rhodian commander, killed, 
4*3- 

Amphicrates, king of Samos, wars againft 
iEgina, 519. The time when, ibid. 

Amphipolus of Syracufe, his office, 294^ 
Years computed by his government, ibid. 

Amphytrio kills the king ofCyphalenia 
and conquers the iiland, 631. 

Anapus, a river in Sicily, 156. 

Anapis, a river in Sicily, 147. 

Anaxales feizes Zancle, 160. 

Anaxarchus the philofopher pounded t» 
death, by Nicocreon, 498, 499. 

Andranodorus, fon-in-law to Hier», 338* 
Debauches young Hieronymus/ 340. Be- 
comes head of a party, 344. Submits t« 
the fenate, 347. Chofen magiftrate, 34?. 
Undermines the republic, ibid. & feq. Put 
to death, 350. 

AadrisM 
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Andrians anfwer to Themiftocles, 598. 
Befieged by him, ibid. 

Androclus leads the lonians to Ephefus, 
114. Afiumes the royal authority, ibid. 

Androgeus murdered at Athens, 473. 
His death puniihed with a Peftilence, ibid. 

Andromachus reftored to Achasus by the 
Rhodians, 430. 

Andros ifland defcribed, 597. Subdued 
by the Athenians, 598. 

— -metropolis of the ifland befieged by 
Themiftocles, 598. Its ruins defcribed, ibid. 

Annius, king of Delos, 608. 

Antandros, ifland, why fo called, 597. 

Anticyra furrendered to the </Etolians, 9. 
Famous for its hellebore, 653. No ifland 
of that name, ibid. 

Antigonus invades Rhodes, ,414, & 
fcq. 

Antiochus king of Syria invited into 
Greece, 27. Lands at Pteleum, 33. His 
Speech to the iEtolians, 33. His Embaf- 
fador's Speech to the Achaean Aflembly, 
35. Advifes with Hannibal, 37. Takes 
Euboea, 38. Gives himfelf up to the plea- 
fures of marriage, 39. Roufed by the Ro- 
mans, 4 1 . Seizes- the ftreights of Thermo- 
pylae, ibid. Diflodged and defeated by the 
Romans, 42. Leaves Chalcis, and retires 
into Ephefus, 43. 

Antiochus the Great fuccefs in Cilicia, 
43 6» Anfwer to the Rhodians, 437. 
Forced to retire into Sardis, 440. Defeat- 
ed at fea, 441. And land, 442. 

Antiphon's biting anfwer to Dionylius, 
256. 

.. Antifla, a city in Lefbos, defcribed, 
SSo. 

Apanomeria, the harbour of, 574. No 
anchorage for (hipping there, ibid. 

Apaturian feftival, whence, 127, & n, 
ft feq. 

Apelles, where born, 568. 

Apocalypfe, the houfe of, at Pathmos, 

Apollo Grynajus, 121. Didymaeus, 129. 
Branchides, ibid. 
. Apollo, his temple at ©eloe defcribed, 
601, His ftatue ibid. Offerings how per- 
formed, 603, 604. Oracle, 604. & fcq. 

Apollocrates left to command the cita- 
del of Syracufe, 276. Surrenders it to Dion, 
382. 

Apollonides's fpeech to the Syracufians, 
354- 

Appius, Claud, fent into Sicily, 324, 329, 
Enters Meflana, 330. Marches againft Hip- 
jpocrates, 355. 

Apteras, king of Crete, 471 & 469, n* 
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Apteron, a city of Crete, 46a. Why ft 
called, ibid. 

Arcadia, a city in Crete, defcribed, 46s. ' 

Archagathus, fon of Agathocles, defeated 
in Africa, 311. Killed, ibid. 

Archeanax, tyrant of Lefbos, 555. 

Archelaus, general of Mithrldates, ex- 
pedition into Greece, 75. Defends the city 
of Athens, 78. Betrayed by two Haves, 

Archias one of the Heraclidae, founder of 
Syracufe, 159, 

Archilochus, where born, 590. Parti- 
culars of his life arid character, ibid. 

Archimede»*s curious fhip built for Hiero, 
337. Brave defence of Syracufe, 361. 
Machines defcribed, ibid. & feq. Death, . 
381. And character, 382. & feq. Other 
wonderful engines, 384, & feq. His tomb 
difcovered by Cicero, 385. 

Archipelago, vide Jfegean fea, 547>*» 

Argis, why honoured by the Deliaas, 
604. 

Ariadne's rape and feftival, 585, 586 n m 

Arion, firft tragedian, and author of dl* 
thyrambic verfe, 550. 

Arifba, a city in Lelbos, defcribed, 549* 

Arifteas, whereborn, 545, ». 

Arifteus, fon of Apollo, the firft wh« 
peopled Ceos, 576. 

Ariftion, tyrant of Athens, 75, &c. 

Arifto, difcovers a plot againft the Syra-» 
cufan fenatc, 349. 

Ariftodemus's fpeech to Antigonus, 50?. 

Ariftotle, treaches at Mitylene, 551. 
Declares his fucceflbr, 552. 

Aryeans, where fituate, 13 n. United to 
Macedon, ibid. 

Arfinoe, a city in Cyprus, 486. 

Artaxerxes's expedition againft Cyprut, 
498, & ftq. Forced to make peace, 503, 

* Artemifia furprizes Rhodes, 412. Her 
character, ibid. & feq. 

Artemifium, a promontory in Eubcea, 
642. 

Artemon, inventor of battering ram«fc 
&c. at the fiege of Samos, 541. 

Artybius killed by the Cypriots, 496. 

Arvifia, the wine of, famed, 558. 

Aflbeftos, ftone, where digged, 644. 

Afcanian iflands, whence fo called, 548/ 
Defcribed, ibid. & feq. 

Afclepiadae, kings of Rhodes, 408. 

Afdrubal fent into Sicily, 294, Defeated 
by Timoleon, 295. 

Afia minor, the ftates of defcribed, 99, 
& feq. 

Afiarchw of Ephefus. Their Office, 
113. 

T t a Menu*, 
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Afteritis, king of Crete, the Saturn of 
the Cretans, 466. Marries Europa, 473. 

Atamirus, jupiter, why fo called, 403. 

Ataraeus, why given to the Chians, 
563. 

Athens, the hiftory of, from the Achzean 
league, 64. & feq. Attempted by Philip, 
7a. By Bruttius, 76, 77. By Sylla, 78. 
Blockaded and famWhed, 83. Taken and 
plundered, 85. Several revolutions, 87, 
88. 

Athenians obtain a confular army againft 
Philip, 70. Their tribes how and from 
whom named, 71 «. Subdued by Sylla, 
$5. By Casfar, 86. Honoured by Germa- 
nicus, 87. By Adrian, ibid. Their vari- 
ous fates fince, ibid. & 88. 

— — — invited into Sicily, 186, & 
feq. Beaten by the Syracufians, 196, & 
feq. Blockaded by the Lacedemonians, 198. 
is feq. Beaten before Syracufe, 199. At 
fea, 202, & feq. Totally ruined in Sicily, 
807, & feq. Their prifoners cruelly treat- 
ed, a 10, Their noble carriage towards 
Dion, 2.68. War with the Rhodians, 409. 
& feq. Clap up a peace with them, 411, 
& feq. , Succour Cyprus againft the Perfi- 
ans, 497. Make peace with them, 498. 
Send Chabrias into Cyprus, 501. War 
with the Samians, 539. Mitylenians, 554. 
Purify . Delos, 605. Banifh the Pelafgians 
out of Attica, 616. Their ill fuccefs in 
JEgina, 636, «. & feq. ». 

Athos mount defcribed, 613, & n: 

Atintanes, what people they were, 13 ». 

Attalus, king of Pergamus joins with 
the iEtolian&and Romans againft the Ache- 
ans, 6, 7. Affifts the Athenians againft 
Philip, 70. The tribe Attalis inftituted 
in honour of him, 71. 

Attica ravaged by Philip, 70, 73. Be- 
trayed into the intereft of Mithridates, 75. 
Inflaved by Ariftion, ibid. & feq. The reft 
fee under Athens and Athenians. 

Auxefias, her ftatue erected by the Epi- 
daurs, .636 & «. Garried away by the 
jffiginetes, 637. Occafions a war between 
them and the Athenians, ibid. & feq. 

Axiothea, queen of Paphos, kills all her 
daughters, and herfelf, 505. 

B. 

BAcehus defeats the Titans, 469, Wor- 
shipped at Naxus, 584. 

the famous temple of, 588. 

. ———'at Andros, 598, 
Baliftas of Archimedes, defcribed, 36a 

71, 

Battus made king of Ljbia, 573, Gq- 
vjins with great Piedenee, ibid» 
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Berytus, whether in the ifle of Cyprus, 
488. \ ' 

Beibicus, ifland, feparated from the con* 
tinent, 546. 

Bion, where born, 545, «. 547, », 

Bogafi, the two ftreights Of, 513, 

Boliflus, Homer's houfe fliewnat, 559. 

Bomilcar chofen general againft Agatho- 
cles, 307. His treachery, ibid. — fent into 
Sicily, 366. Retires, ibid. Returns with 
a large fleet, 37G. Forced back, ibid. 

Boeotians fpared by the Romans, 43. 
Form themfelves into a republic, 88. Their 
government, ibid. & feq. Exafperate the 
Romans, 90. Subdued by Flaminius, 92, 
& feq. 

Brachyllas Boeotian Prtftor afiaffinated by 
the Romans, 91. 

Branchidae, the oracle of, 129, &■«. 

The priefts of, puniilied by A- 

iexander, 130. 

Bruttius's expedition againft Archelaui, 
76. 

Butes, king of the Siculi, 163. 

- the fon of Boreas fettles in Naxus, 
585. Puni/hed by Bacchus, ibid. 

Byzantines war with the Rhodians, 429 
& feq% Forced to a peace, 431, 

C. 

CAbarni, their office, 588, 
Cabin, an account of thofe deities, 
622. n. & feq. «. 

Cadmus, lord of Cos, his faithfukefs to 
Gelon, 169. n, 

arrival at Samothrace, and initia- 
tion into the myfteries, 6a6. Marries Har- 
monia, ibid. 

Calippus's murder of Dion punifhed, 284, 
&feq. 

Califta, ifland, vid. Thera, 571. 

Callias, tyrant of Eubcea, wars with the 
Athenians, 651. Goes to Athens and ob- 
tains afliftance againft Philip, ib. 

Callipolis, metropolis of Naxos, give* 
name to the ifland, 583. 

Camerina, a city in Sicily, defcribed, 
146* When and by whom built, 160. 
Deftroyed, 1 6 7. Forfaken by order of Dio- • 
nyfius, 229. 

Camirus, a city of Rhodes, defcribed, 
397- . 

Campanians, their treachery to the En- 
tellines, 233. 

Caria, invaded by the Rhodians, 437, & 
feq. Taken from the Rhodians, 451. 

Carians, whence fo called, 515. Fhft 
inhabitants of Samos, 517, 

Caspafia, 
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€arp&fia> inCyprttl, taken by Demetrius, 
506. 

• Carpatbus's ifland defcribed, 570. 
Carthaginians, their wars with the Sici- 
lians, 168, & feq. Defeated by Gelon, 
X^t, Make peace with him, 172, & 
feq. Invited by the Egeftines, 211. Their 
cruelty in Sicily, 214, 216. Beaten by 
the Syracufans, 220. Send Amilcar a- 
gainft Dionyfius, 238. Invade Sicily, 239, 
& feq. 100,000 die there of the plague, 
345* Defeated by fe.i and land, 246, & 
feq. Invited by Icetas, 2S8. Outwitted 
by Timoleon, 289. Return to Carthage, 
292. Invaded by Agathocles, 304, & feq. 
Defeated before Syracufe, 306. Invade Si- 
cily, 308. Befiegc Meflana, 328, & feq. 
Defeated by the Romans, 353, & feq. Send 
new forces, 389. 

Carthea, acityinCeos, defcribed, 577. 
Caryftians wor/hip Briareus, 644. 
Caryftus taken by the Romans, 434. 
Famous for the ftohe Aibeftus, 644. 
Cafos ifland defcribed, 570. 
Cafiius fent againft the Rhodians, 455. 
Subdues them, 456, & feq. 

Catana, a city in Sicily, defcribed, 142. 
How deftroyed, ibid. Taken by the A- 
thenians, 192. By Dionyfius, 234. 
. Cat© drives the ^Etolians from Oeta, 
42. Sent, againft his will to take Cyprus, 
511, His fpeech in favour of the Rho- 
dians, 450, & feq. 

Caverus mediates a peace with the Rho- 
dians, 430. 

Caulonia befieged by Dionyfius, 251. 
Cea, alias Ceos, ifland, defcribed, 576. 
Firft filk-ftuffs wrought there, ibid. 

Ceans, a barbarous cuftom among them, 
57 5. 

Ce«ropia, Athens anti«ntly fo called, 
77. Taken by the Romans, 85. 

Cento Claudius takes the city of Chalcis, 
72. 

Centuripe, a city in Sicily, 1 54. 

Cephalenia, vid. Samos 513. Defcribed, 
630. By whom conquered, 631, 

Cephareus, a promontory in Eubcea, 642, 
643. 

Ceremicos at Athens, 84, & n, 

Ceres, the feftivals and myfteries of, 65, 
«. & feq. n. Reafons of their inftitution 
and manner of performing, ibid. 

Ceraftis, Cyprus, why antiently fo cal- 
led, 485. 

Ceraunus, where fituate, 571, 

Cerines, a city in Cyprus, defcribed, 486. 

Cerinthus in Eubcea, by whom built, 647. 

Chabrias's fuccefs againft the Perfians, 
$oiv— Killed fa the focial war, 409, 
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Chalcidians come into Sicily, 159. 
Chakis taken by Antigonus, 38, Ruined 
by Cento, 72, 

Chalcis, capital of Eubcea, 640, De- 
fcribed, 645. 

Chalcodon, king of Eubcea, fubdues tile 
Thebans, 649. Killed by Amphytrion fa- 
ther of Hercules, ibid. 

Chares of Lindus, maker of the Coloffus, , 
400, n. 

— the Athenian, his ram enterprhe 

againft Perfia, 410. Applauded by the 
Athenians, 411. 

Charilus the Samian , his character, 
53 V'- 

CharybdJs, the famed rock, 140. 
Chafmena, when and by whom "built, 16a, 
Cheiromocrates, architect of the tempi* 
at Ephefusi 

Cherfis, king of Salamis, 494. 
' Chian /laves, their faithfulnefs, 565. 
Chians, their government and kings, 
56a. Fidelity to the lonians, 536. Sud- 
dued by the Perfians, 563. Revolt and 
reduced, ibid. Join in the common confede- 
racy, ibid. & feq. Subject to the Athe- 
nians, 565. Their various fates iince, ibid, 
& feq. 

Chios, ifland, defcribed, 558. Famed 
for its wines, ibid. And maftic, Sec 559. 
By whom peopled, 560. 

— —the city of, defcribed, 559. Birth- 
place of Homer, ibid. Deftroyed by the 
Perfians, 564. Befieged by Philip, 565. 
Chryfe, one of the Cyclade iflands, 613. 
Cicero's injuftice to Archimedes, 382. 
His joy on difcovering his tomb, 386^ 
Cimolean earth defcribed, 583. 
Cimolis, ifland, defcribed, 582. 
Cimon's fuccefs againft the Perfians, 
497. Carries the bones of Thefeus to A- 
tnens, 610. 

Cinyras, his vaft wealth, 492, Became 
a proverb ibid. 

Cios defeated, 323. Kills himfelf, ibid. 
Ciraeus, a river in Euboea, 643. 
Citium in Cyprus, by whom built, 48 7*, 
City, the great, taken and raifed by Aga- 
thocles, 306. 

Claudius Appius, tribune, his character, 
325. Sent to Meflana, ibid. His fpeech 
to the Mamertines, ibid. & feq. Take* 
Meflana, 317. Befieged in it, 328. 

Conful pafi'es over into Sicily, 329, 

Defeates Hiero, 330. 

Cleobulina, princefs of Rhodes, her great 
learning, 407. 

Cleobulus, king of Rhodes, 407. One' 
of the feven wife men, ibid, 

Cleomeneij. 
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Cleomencs king of Sparta's contempt of 
Mseandrus's riches, 535. 

Clodius Publius, his revenge againft the 
king of Cyprus, 509, & feq. 

Cnidus, whether in Cyprus or no, 488, 
& feq. 

Cnidus, a city in Doris, 1 22. 
" Coa's fluffs defcribed, 568. 
Coans, their government, kings, wars, 
Ztc. 569. 

Cocalus king of the Siculi murders Mi- 
jios, 162, 163.. 

Coes, why made king of Lefbos, 556. 
Stoned, ibid. 

Coin, where firft made, 635. 

Colaeus's fortunate voyage to Tarteffus, 
518, & feq. 

Colophon, the ftate of, 109. 

Coloffus of Rhodes, 400, & feq. & «. & 
feq. Overturned, 401. Its weight, ibid. 

Conon, the Samian, his character, 532. 

Copais, lake, defcribed, 92. n. 

Corcyrea, ifland, defcribed, 627, & feq,, 

metropolis of that ifland, 628. 

Corcyreans, their government, navigati- 
ons &c. 628. Treachery to the Greeks, 
ibid. Protected by the Samians, 520. 
Caufe of the Peloponnefian war, ibid. Sub- 
mit to Alexander, 629. 

Corinthians reftore liberty to Syracufe, 
293. War with the Samians, why, 520. 

Cornelius Cethegus cabals againft Mar- 
cellus, 390. Subdues the reft of Sicily, 
392, 

Corobius fent to colony Plafcea, an ifland 
©f Lybia, 573. 

"Coromaa plundered by the Romans, 
43> 93- 

Corybas goes into Phrygia, 626. Cory- 
bantes named ftom him, ibid. 

Cos, ifland, defcribed, 568. Taken by 
Macareus and given to Nicander, 553. 
Refufe to give Earth and Water to the Mef- 
jengers of Darius, 569. Subdued by Mi- 
thridates, 570. By the Romans, ibid. 
Eafed of their tribute by Claudius, ibid. 

metropolis of the ifland, defcribed, 

568, Overthrown, 569. 

Cofmi in Crete, their office, 480. 

Cres, one of the Curetes, 46S, n. King 
«f Crete, 470. 

Cretans, whence, 464, & feq. Their 
colonies, 467. Government, kings, &c. 
ibid. & feq. Come into Sicily, 160,474. 
Their laws, 475, & feq. Degeneracy, 
477. Reduced into a common - wealth, 
480. Their civil wars, ibid. Enllaved by 
the Romans, 481, & feq. 

Cretan Tea, the ifles of, 571^ & feq. 
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Crete, ifland, defcribed, 458, & feq. 
By whom firft inhabited, 464. The kings 
of, 486, & feq. & ». Subdued by th« 
Romans, 481, & feq. 

Cretes, king of Crete, 467, & feq. 

Creteus, king of Crete, 478. Killed, 
ibid. 

Cuma the Sybil, her tomb 150, 
Curetes, antient Cretans, defcribed, 464, 
Their origin, ibid. The fame with the A- 
bantes, 64S. Why called Curetes, ibid. ». 

Cyadas, a famous painter, where born, 
579- 

Cyane, the fountain of, where fprung, 
154. 

Cychrssus firft king of Salamis, 639, 
Appoints Telamon his fucceffor, ibid. 

Cyclades, iflands, whence fo called, 548. 
Defcribed, 575, & feq. 

Cyclopes, the fable of, 155. Who they 
were, 157. 

Cycolaus takes Samos, 553. 

Cydon reigns in Crete, 47 1. 

Cydonia, a city in Crete, defcribed, 4600 
By whom founded, 526. 

Cyme, or Cuma, metropolis of JEolU, 
Hi. 

Cypriots, oppreffed by the Perfians, 495. 
A flirted by the Ionians, ibid. Make peac« 
with Perfia, 498. Subdued by Evagoras, 
500. Invaded oy Ochus, 504, & feq. By 
Ptolemy, 505. By Demetrius, 506. Sub- 
dued, 508. Reftored by Ptolemy, 509^ 
Subdued by the Romans, ibid, & feq. 

Cyprus, ifland, defcribed, 484* How 
divided, 490. Climate, government, ibid. 
Kings and petty kingdoms, 492. Taken 
by Cyrus, 493. 

Cyrene, by whom built, 573. 

Cytheva, ifland, defcribed, 632. Fa- 
mous for the worfhip of Venus, ibid. 

Cytheiea, whether in Cyprus, 488, k 
feq. 

Cythnus, ifland, defcribgd, 579. 
Cyzicum, ifland, defcribed, 545, & ». 

D. 

D^EDALUS's treachery to Minw, 
474- 

Damagetus king of Rhodes, 406. Mar- 
ries the daughter of Ariftomenes, ibid, 

Damatetis, a Rhodian magiftrate, kill- 
ed, 425. 

Damias, who, 636, & ». 

Damocles made fenfible of a tyrant's hap- 
pinefs, 261, n. 

Damocritus, ./Etolian praetor, fufpends 
the aflembly's refolution, 17. Sent to 
engage 
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engage Nabis againft the Romans, 25. Be- 
(fieged and taken at Heraclea, 45 
. Daphneus beats the Carthaginians, 220. 
Put to death by Djonyfius, 2.28. 

Dardanus, where born, 626. Founds 
the Trojan kingdom, ibid. & feq. 

Darius Hyftafpis, one of Cambyfes's 
guards, his requital to Sylofon the Samian, 
533, & feq. Beats the confederates, 536. 
Datis's refpetr, for Diana's temple, 602. 
Deciarch« at Samos, their office, 543. 
Delians, their government, kings, &c. 
608. Conquered by tht Athenians, ibid. 
Delias and Deliafti, what, 606. 
Delos, ifland, 548, 599. Why fo cal- 
led, ibid. & feq. Its temples, 601. Re- 
verenced by the Perfians and others, 602. 
The oracle, 604, & feq. The ifland pu- 
rified, 605. Annual procefiion made there 
by the Athenians, 606. 

Delos, metropolis of it, defcribed, 607. 
—•ifland taken 7 , A , , 
-temple plundered } ^ Archelaus, 7 6. 
Delphi plundered by Sylla, 79. 
Demarata, the ambitious daughter of 
Hiero, 338, & feq. Afpires to the throne, 
347, & feq. Put to death, 351. 

Demaretia, a Sicilian coin, whence fo 
called, 173. 

Demetrias taken by Diodes, 28, 29, 
Demetrius fon of Antigonus, inverts the 
the city of Rhodes, 415, & feq. Devifes 
the Helopolis, 419. Forced to raife the 
fiege, 436. Some inflances of his cle- 
mency, 427. Invades Cyprus, 506, & 
feq. Befieges Salamis, ibid. Subdues the 
ifland, 508, & feq. Lofes it, 509. 

Demofthenes fent into Sicily, 196. Sur- 
prizes Epipo'je, 199. Beaten before Syra- 
cufe, ibid. At fea, 201, & feq. In great 
diftrefs, 203. Forced to fui render, 206. 
Put to death, 210. 

Deucalion, king of Crete, 477. Renews 
the alliance with the Athenians, ibid. 
Dia,a city in Eubcea, by whom built,647, 
Diagoras I. king of Rhodes, 406. Head 
of the Diagoridffi, 407. 

II. his reign and progeny, ibid. 

Dies of joy,, a t his fons fuccefs in the o- 
lympic fports, ibid, 

the fir ft Atheift, where born, 581. 

tyrant of Erettia, 652. 

Diana, her temple at Ephefus defcribed, 
Hi, & feq. Her ftatue, 113. 
Diana Triclaria, the feaft of, 130* 
■ inhuman facrifice of, by the Athe- 
nians, ibid. 

Diana, her feftival at Syracufe, 371, & «. 

worihippcd at karia, $6$, & feq.. 

Her medal, 567, 



Diclys, Cretenf, an account of him, 
478, 479- 

Dinocrates, the Sicilian general, defeated 
by Agathocles, 312. 

Macedonian general defeated by 

the Rhodians, 435. 

Dinomades's treachery to Hieronymusf 
345. Chofen one of the magiftratesj 
348. 

Diocles's barbarous fury againft the Athe- 
nian prifoners, 207, & feq. Gaufes Her- 
mocrates to be banilhed, 217, 218. 

Dion's character, &c, 262, & «. Hi$ 
brave fpeech to Bionyfius I. 263, ». Falfe- 
ly accufed to Dionyfius II, 266, & feq, 
Banifhed, 267. Returns to Syracufe, 271. 
Strives to abolifli tyranny, 272. Seizes on 
the capital, ibid. Defeats Dionyfius' s troops, 
273. His brave anfwer to him, 274. Op- 
pofed by Heraclides, 275. Forced to fly 
to the Leontini, 277. Recalled to Syra- 
cufe 279. His fpeech to the foldiers, ibid. 
Relieves the capital, 281. Bafely murdered 
by Calippus, 283. 

Dionyfius I. lays the foundation of tyrant 
ny, 224, & feq. Chofen generaliflimo, 
227. Obtains a guard, ibid. Declares him-? 
felf king of Syracufe, 228. Makes peace 
with Imilcar, 230. Outwits the Syracu- 
fans, 231, & feq. Difarms them, 233* 
Wars againft the Carthaginians, 234. & 
feq. His army and fleet, 235. Takes 
Motya, 237. Defeated at fea, 240, & feq, 
Befieged in Syracufe, 241. In danger of 
being depofed, 243. Defeats the Carthagi- 
nians, 246. & feq, Rhegians, 248. Paffei 
into Italy, 251. Defeats the Italians before 
Caulum, ibid. Takes Rhegium, 254. His 
barbarity to Phyto, ibid. Aftection of poe- 
try, ibid. & leq. Ill fuccefs at the Olym- 
pic games, 256. Wars againft the Carthar 
ginians, 258. Defeated by them, ibid. 
Makes peace with them, ibid. Obtains the 
rife of Poetry at Athens, 259. His death 
and character, ibid. & feq. His offspring, 
263, & feq. 

II. fucceeds his father, 263, His 

character, 265. Sends three times for Plato, 
ib. His treatment of him, 266. Gives a loofa 
to all vices, 269. Inv.ided by Dion, 271. 
Defeated, 273. Forced to flee into Italy, 
276. Recover Syracufe after ten years 
abfence, 285. Surrenders himfelf to Timo- 
leon, 290. Reduced to keep a fchool at 
Corinth, ibid. 

Eutyches, who, 602. 

Dorians their original, 122. Govern?- 
ment, 125. Settlements and Cantons in 
Afia, ibid* & fc> Religion, 129. 

Doris* 
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Doris, chief Cities of, 121. 
Dorians fettle in Rhodes, 404. In Crete, 
466. 

Dorlas, the folemnity of, 606. 
Doriens I. king of Rhodes, 406* 
■ II. his vi&ories, 407, & feq. 
Bracunon, a city in Icaria, 566, 
Drepanum,acity in Sicily, defcribed, 150. 
Dryphis, the temple of, in Eubaea, 
645. 

Ducetius, king of the Stculi, driven out 
hj the Syracufans, 163, & feq. His great 
power, 164, ». 

Dulichium, one of theEchinades iflands, 
630. 

Dyme, the city of, declares for the JEto- 
JGans, 14. 

E. 

EChinades, iflands, defcribed, 630. 
Egeflra in Sicily, vid. Segefta, 151. 
Egeftines invite the Athenians into Sicily, 
188, & feq. And the Carthaginians, 2.1 1. 
& feq- Maffacred by Agathocles, 312. 
■ Eleans join with Antiochus, 38. 

Eleufis, the temple of, Ceres's rights per- 
formed in 65. n. 

Elephenor, prince of Eubeea, kills his 
grand-father, 650. Bammed, ibid. Gives 
proofs of extraordinary valour at Troy, ibid. 
Killed there, ibid. 

Eleuthera, a city in Crete, defcribed, 
462. Taken by Metelius, 483. 

Ellopia in Eubsea, by whom built, 647. 
Empedocles turns the ltream of two rivers, 
349.. 

Engyum, a city in Sicily, 154. Taken 
and fpared byMarcellus, 386. 

Enna, the city of, 154. Taken by Dio- 
nyfius, 234. Attempted by Hamiko, 
267. 

Ennenfes pat to death by the Romans, 
36S. 

Entella furprized by the Campanians, 
-33* 

Ephefus, metropolis of Ionia, no. The 
antient and modern State of it, ibid. & feq. 
Tyrants of it, 114, 115. How devoted 
to Diana, 115. Ruined by Sylla, 137. 

Ephefian Letters, a proverb, 1 15, & n. 

Epicydes plots againft Syracufe, 348. 
Chofen prsetor, 352. Cabals with the Leon- 
tines, 356. Commands with Hippocrates 
in Syracufe, 365. Retires to Agrigentum, 
376/ Defeated, 388. 

Epidatirus, the temple of, plundered by 
SyMa, 80. 

Epid2umrs,firft peoplers of -ffigina, 634. 
Subdue it, 636, n. 

Eplpolae, the hill of, defcribed, 145. 



Surprifed by the Athenians, 194. Takes by 
the Romans, 372. 

Epirots join with Antiochus, 38. Sub- 
dued by the Romans, 96. Sold for Haves, 
ibid. & feq. 

Epirus, the kingdom of, defcribed, 95, 
& feq. Subdued and plundered by the Ro- 
mans, ibid. Its various fates, fmce, 97, 

Epoptia at Athens what, 67, a. 

Eraftides, king. of Rhodes, 407. 

Erectheus, king of Athens, Founder of 
the rites of Ceres, 66, «. 

Ereffus, a city in Lefbos, 550. 

Eretria, a city in Eubaea, defcribed, 645, 

— : — new, ditto, ibid. Taken by th$ 
Romans, 434. By Philip, 652. 

Eretrian pillar, 645. 

Erithrae defcribed, 108. Seat of one of 
the Sybils, ibid. 

Erix a city in Sicily, defcribed, 151, 316* 
king of the Siculi, 163. 

Etearchus king of Crete, 479. 

Evagoras king of Rhodes, 407. 

1, king of Cyprus, his attachment 

to the Perfians, 497, & feq. Baniilied, 
498. 

JI. his noble character, 499, 

Subdues the whole ifland, 500. Invaded by 
the Perfians, ibid. & feq. Forced to a peace> 
503. Murdered, ibid. 

III. driven out by his uncle, 504. 

Put to death, 505. 

Eubsea taken by Antiochus, 38. 

Eubia, a Chalcidian beauty married to 
Antiochus, 39, 40. 

Eubaea, ifland defcribed, 640, & feq. 
whence called Negropont, ibid. By whom 
firft inhabited, 648. Its government, 649, 
& feq. Its di"£Terenf fates, 653. 

Eubaeans, gfceat mariners, 649. Their 
tyrants, 652, By whom conquered, ibid,. 
& feq. 

Eudamas's fuccefs againft Antiochus, 440, 
& feq. Defeats the Syrian fleet, 441. 

Evehhon, king of Salamis's treatment of 
Pheretima, 494.' 

Eumenes ll.Oppofed by theRhcdians,442. 

Eumolpus, the fuppbfed inftitutor of 
Ceres's Rites, 66, ». 

Eumolpidse, Ceres's priefthood in their fay 
mily, 67, «. 

Eupolemus fuccours Ambracia, 58. 

Euripus, the ftreights of, defcribed, 
641, n. The ifles of, 653. 

Europa comes to Crete, 466. How and 
by whom carried off, 471. 

Euryalum taken by the Romans, 374. 

Eurylochus betrays Demetrias to the 
Etolians, 32. 

— — Declares for Antiochus, ibid. 

Eurymedos 
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Eurymedon fent into Sicily, 196, & feq. 
Killed by the Syracufans, 201. 

Euryfaces, king of Salamis, 639. 

Euxine Sea, &c. Antient origin of its 
formation, 625. The more probable one, 
626, 

F. 

FAmagefta, metropolis of Cyprus, an- 
tient Salamis, 486. How built, ibid* 
n. 8c 487, «. 

Faro de Meflina, vid. Meflina, 139. 
. Flaminius Quinft. Roman General, 
affronted at the Pride of the ^tolians, 
19, 20. Makes peace with Philip, 23. 
His fpeech to the ^Btolian Affembly, 27. 
Rejected, ibid. Inveighed againft 1 by the 
iEtolian deputy, 35. His pleafant fpeech 
to the grand affembly, 36. Rebukes the 
Roman conful at Naupa&us, 50. Raifes 
the fiege of it, 51. Subdues the Boetians, 
93> 

Fulvms, M. Nobilior, befieges Ambracia, 
57. Takes it, 61. 
Funeral verfes, vid. Nsenize, 578. 
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Aleagra, the tower of, defcribed, 
370, n. Surprized by the Romans, 



Gela, a city in Sicily, defcribed, 147. By 
whom built, 160. Taken and enflaved by 
Gelon, 167. Befieged by the Carthagini- 
ans, 229, & feq. Taken, ibid. 

- - the river of, 147. 

Gelean women their bravery, 229. 
Gellias burns himfelf in Minerva's tem- 
ple, 222. His character, ibid. ». 

Gelon becomes tyrant of Syracufe, 167* 
&■ feq. His behaviour towards the Greeks, 
168. Defeats the Carthaginians, 171. His 
moderation towards them, 173. Defigns to 
ferve under the Lacedaemonians and Athe- 
nians againft the Perfians, ibid. Clemen- 
cy towards his fubje&s, ibid. Made king, 
174. His ftatue, how preferved, ibid., n. 
Character, death, and honours, 175, & feq. 

, — the fon of Hiero*s treachery to 

his father, 338. 

Genucius, L. befieges Rhegium, 328. 
Geraftus, a promontory in Eubaea, 644* 
, : ■ • 1 a city in Eubaea, 644. 

Geomori at Samos, their office, 518, 
$19. Murdered, 5x9. 

Gibel, mount, vid. iEtna, 155. 
. Gnoffians affift the befieged Rhodians, 
4*9* Subdue part of Crete, 481. 

Gnofiis, Ariadne, why fo called, 459. 
Gnoflus, antient metropolis of Crete, de- 
fcribed, 459. 
: Vol. VII. 



Golgi, a town in Cyprus, 488. Venus- 
worfliipped there, ibid. 

Gorgus king of Salamis expelled by his ( 
brother, 494. Recalled, 497. 

Gortyna, a city in Crete, defcribed, 460. 
Its ruins defcribed, ibid. & feq. 

the temple of, 461. By whom 

built, ibid. 

Gortynians fubdue part of Crdte, 481, 

Greece fubdued by the Romans, 97. 

Greeks of Afia, their hiftory, 99, &f 
feq. 

the iflands of, defcribed, 627* 

& feq. 

Greeks come into Sicily, 159. Invade. 
Africa under Agathocles, 304. Make 
peace with the Carthaginians, 3 II. 

Gyarus, ifland, 599. Why uninhabited, 
ibid. 

Gylippus fent to relieve the Syracufans, 
193. Defeated 195. Seizes fome of the 
forts, 196. Beaten out by Demofthenes, 
199. Defeats the Athenians, 203. Pleads 
the caufe of the Athenian captives, 2io» 

H. 

T TAlicarnaflus, metropolis ofCaria, I2l« 
JlJL Why excluded the Darian confede- 
racy, 128. 

Halycus, a river in Sicily, 156* 

Hamilcar, his fleet, and army, 170. 
Defeated and killed by Gelon, 171. Sent 
into Sicily, 294. Defeated, ibid. Taken 
prifoner at Syracufe, 309, Killed, ibid. . 

Hamilco fent into Sicily, 365. Comeg 
to relieve Syracufe, 366, 374. Dies of the) 
plague, 375, & feq. 

Hannibal fent into Sicily, 212, & feq 4 « 
His army and fleet, ib. Takes and burns Se- 
linus, 214. And Himera, 216. His fe- 
cond army, 218. Invades Sicily, 219. & 
feq. Defeated at fea by the Rhodian9, 44^, 

Hanno, general againft AgathocleS, 306* 
Rilled, 307. 

governor of Meffana, furrendera 

it to the Romans, 327. Crucified, ibid. 

the fon of Hannibal, befieges 

Meffana, 328. His fuccefs irt Sicily, ib, 
& feq. Defeated, 388. Envies Murines, 
393, Deprives him of his commiflion, ib. 
Flees from Sicily, ib. 

Harmonia, where born, 626. 

Harpagus general of Cyprus takes Phocea, 
IOX. 

Hecateeus, an account of him, 616, n. 
Hegefiftratus's fpeech to Leotychides^ 
538. 

Helenus, the fon of Deucalion, the fup- 
pofed father of the Hellenes, izi. 

U u HeJej>o]is> 
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Helepolis, a warlike machine, defcribed, 
419. 

Heliades fettle at Rhodes, 402, &feq. 
Admit Phorbas, 403. 

• Helicon foretels an eclipfe, which fur- 
prizes Dionyfius, 269, 11. 

Heloris faves Rhegium, 249. Defeated 
by Dionyfius, 251. 

Hepheftias, metropolis of Lemnos, 613. 

Heraclea, Herod's daughters fpeech to 
her murderers, 351. 

■ a city in Sicily, 148. Why cal- 

led Minoa, ib. 

Heraclea, a city of Theffaly taken by 
the Romans, 4^. 

Heraclidae fubdue the Corinthians ?nd the 
whole Peninfula, 123. 

Heraclides's character, 274. Cabals 
againft Dion, 275. Defeats Dionyfius at 
lea, ib. 

Herean games defcribed, 10, ». & feq. 

Herean games at Samos, defcribed, 516. 

Hermocrates's fuccefsful ftratagem againft 
the Athenians, 204. His moderation to- 
wards their prifoners, 208. Beaten' by the 
Athenians near Abydos, returns home, 211; 

Hetrufcans defeated by Hiero, 179. 

Hiero, king of Syracufe, 178. Wars 
With the Argentines, ib. Defeats them, 180. 
His death, ib. Character, 181. 
■ - general of Syracufe, his character, 

320. Rids him nf his auxiliaries, 322. 
Defeats the Mamertines, 323. Outwitted 
by Hannibal, ib. & 324. Makes a treaty 
with Carthage, 327. Defeated by the Ro- 
mans, 3^0. Allies with them, 332. His 
wife government, 333, & feq. Generofity 
to the Romans, &c. 334, & feq. Pre- 
vails on Archimedes to prepare furprizing en- 
gines of war, 336. His death, 338. 

Hieronymus fucceeds Hiero to the crown, 
339. His wicked reign, 340, & feq, Re- 
jects the advice of Thrafo, 341 Breaks 
with the Romans, 342. Allies with Car- 
thage, 343,' & feq. Affafiinated, 344, & 
feq. " 

Hierophantes, the priefts of Ceres, fo 
called, 67, 71, 

Himera, a city in Sicily, defcribed, 152. 
When and by whom built, 160. Befieged by 
Hamilcar, 171. Relieved by Gelon, ibid. 

a river in Sicily, 153, «. 156, & 

343» «• 

Hipparinus feizes on Syracufe, 285. 
Hippoclus,king of Chios, murdered, 562. 
Hippocartes the famous phyfician, where 
born, 568. 

— a nobleman of Syracufe, 341, & 

ieq., Difiuades the young king from allying 



with Carthage, 343* Forms a plot againft 
the republicans, 348. Chofen prastor, 3524 
Cabals aga-;nft the Romans, 353. Chofen 
general of the Leontines, 356. His ftrata- 
gem againft thofeof Syracufej 358. Enters 
the city, 359. Defeated by Marcellus, 366* 
Dies of the plague, 375. 

Hippodamus builds the city of Rhodes, 
397, & feq. & 399, n. & feq; «i 

Hippon, tyrant of Meflana put to death, 
296. 

Hiftaeus's treachery to the Chians, 564, 

Homer, where born, 559. 

Honey of Hybla, famed, 143. 

Hyblea, Megara, by whom founded, 159, 

Hycetas, tyrant of Syracufe, 315* 

Hydrufia, ifland, fee Tenos, 596, And 
Andros, 598. 

Hypata, general affembly of the i£to- 
lians, 46, 54< 

Hyperborean, maidens, how worftiipped at 
Delos, 604. 

Hyperion, the Titan, a great aftronomer, 
465. 

I. 

TAlhTus, an antient city of Rhodes, de- 
J fcribed, 397, 
Jafion, where born, 626; Marries Cybelc 

ib. 

Icaria, ifland defcribed^ 566. Whence!' 
fo called, ibid. 

Icetas's inhumanity to Dion's family* 
285. Becomes tyrant of the Leontines, 
ibid. & feq. Attempts at Syracufe, 286. 
Obftrufts Timoleon's entering Sicily, 288. 
Defeated by him, ibid. Befieges the Citadel 
of Syracufe 291. Depofed by Timoleon, 
292. Put to death with his whole family> 
296. 

Icos, ifland, defcribed, 612, 
Ida, a mountain in Crete, defcribed, 46^ 
& feq. 

Liaei Da&yli, inhabit mount Ida, 464. 

Idomeneus king of Crete, goes to the 
Trojan war, 478. Attempts to facrifice 
his fon, ibid. Forced into Calabria, ibid. 
& ». Adored by the Cretans, 479. 

Idri£eu3 fent againft Cyprus, 504. 

Imbrian feftivals, defcribed, 619. 

Imbros, ifland, defcribed, 619. By whom 
fubdued, ibid. 

Imilcar fent with Hannibal into Sicily*' 
218. Befieges Agrigentum, 219. Inter- 
cepts the Syracufan fleet, 220. Takes 
Agrigentum, 22e. And Gela, 229. Make* 
peace with Dionyfius, 230. Sent general 
againft Dionyfius, 236. Takes Erix and 
Motya, ibid. And Meflana, 239. Be " 
fieges 
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fjeges Syracufe, 241, & feq. Beat by fea 
and land, 246. Kills him felf, 248. 

Inopus, a river in Delos, 607. 

Ion the Tragedian where born, 560, &». 

Ionia defcribed, 99, & feq. Its various 
' fates, 131, & feq. 

r- Pan-Ionium what, 127, & n, 

Ionian confederacy, 126. 

lonians, their original, 122. Drives the 
Carians and Leleges from Ephefus, 114. 
Their Government 125. Cantons and ci- 
ties, 126. Seize on all the Carian women, 
ibid. Their Religion, 129. Trade 130. 
Degeneracy, 130, 131. Invaded by Cyrus, 
331. Settle in Abdera, 133, Courted by 
Themiftocles, ibid. & feq. By Leotychides, 
134. Shake oft" the Perfian yoke, 135. 
Their various fates fince, 136, & feq. 

Ionian, Samos, why fo called, 513. 

Ionian gulf, defcribed, 627. 

lonians fettle at Samos, 517. Trea- 
chery to the Chians, 563. 

Jphimedia carried offby the Naxians, 585. 

Iron, the melting c f a where firft difco- 
vered, 463. 

Ifocrates's orations to Nicocles, 503. 

Iffa, vid. AntilTa, 550. ' 

Julis, the famous ruins of, birth place cf 
the two Simonides, 577, 8c 11. 

Juno, hov/ wor/hipped by the Argives, 
10, n t & feq. n. 

Juno, her famous temple at Samos, 515. 

Jupiter, one of the Titans, 465. When 
brought up, 466. By whom nurfed, 471, 
& 469, n. 

L. 

L Aches finilhes the Coloffus, 400, ». 
Laconic gulf, the illes of, 632. 
Lade, the fea-fight of, 563. The ides 
of, 567 . 

Laevinus comes into Sicily, 392. Takes 
Agrigentum, 393. Completes the conqueft: 
of that ifiand, 394. Reduces it to one 
province, ibid. 

Lamachus, fent into Sicily, 189. Killed 
before Syracufe, 194. 

Lamia fubdued by the Macedonians, 45, 
Surrendered to the Romans, 45. 

Larifius, a river of Arcadia, 14, ». 

Lapathus, a city in Cyprus defcribed,486. 

Lapithas, king of Crete, 471. Carries 
away Europa, ibid. Builds Gortyna, ib. 

Lappa in Crete, taken by Metellus, 
though defended by Oclavius, 483. 

Lapytha?, one of the four parts of Cy- 
prus, 490. 

Latomiae, the prifon of, defcribed, 145, 

Latona, where delivered, 600, 608. 

Lsbedus., the antient ftate of it, 109. 



Lemnian women turn Amazons, 613. 

earth, why famed, 614. How 
digged,ibid. In great reputation at prefent,rb. 

Lemnians offered human facrifices to Juno, 
613. Murdered by their wives, 618. 

Lemnos, ifland, defcribed, 613. The 
labyrinth of, 615. By whom firft inhabi- 
ted, ibid. Its government, 628. 

Lentifus, fon of Ptolemy, taken prifoner 
by Demetrius, 508. Generoufly reftored to 
his liberty, ibid. 

Leon furprifes Arcadina, 291. 

■ ■ a city in Sicily defcribed, 368, ff. 

Leontines come info Sicily, 159. Op- 
preffed by the Syracufans, 186. Make 
peace with them, 187. Break it, 356. 

Leontini, a oity in Sicily, defcribed, 142. 
Taken by the Romans, 357. 

the lake of, defcribed, ^42, 

Leptines made admiral of Dionyfius's fleet, 
237. Sinks fifty Carthaginian gallies, 238, 
Defeated by Mago, 140. Difcharged for his 
generofity, 250. Killed by the Carthagi- 
nians, 258. His character, ibid. 

tyrant of Engya, depofed by 

Timpleon, 293. 

Leros, the ifland of, defcribed, 567. 

Lelbians, from whom defcended, 552. 
Their government, kings, &c. 553* Sub* 
dued by the Mitylenians, 554. By the? 
PerGans, 555. 

Lelbos, ifland, defcribed, 549. By whom 
BiR inhabited, 552. ramcd for its wine, ib. 

Lelbus, the fon of Lapithos, fettles ia 
Lefbos, 553. Becomes king of it, ib. 

Leucadia, Peninfula defcribed, 95. Be- 
trayed to the Romans, ib. 

Leucas, metropolis of Acarnania, 93, 
& n. Taken by Lucias, 95, 

Lucius, Roman general fubdu.es Acar- ; 
nania, 95. 

Lucullian coin, 79. 

Lucullus Roman general in Greece, 79, 

Leucus, ifland, defcribed, 629. 

Leuci, mountains in Crete, defcribed, 463. 

Leucippus, king of Rhodes, 553. 

Leotychides drives off thePerfian fleet, 539. 

LiJybasum, the cape of, in Sicily, 138. 

—Tr-the city of, defcribed, 150,316. 

... - the poetic well of, 150. 

Lindus, an antient city of Rhodes, de- 
fcribed, 297. 

Lipari, ifland defcribed, 156. Whence 
fo called, ib. 

Lochia, what, 371, ». 

Lombai, what, 371, n. 

Lucanians hired by Dionyfius againfl; the. 
Thuiians, 250. 

Lj cartas king of Crete, 472, 

Ui!2 Lychnite$$ 
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Lychnites, Carian marble, why fo called, 
589. 

Lychus, a city in Crete, defcribed, 461. 

Lycians, whence fo called, 472. Bitter 
complaints againft the Rhodians, 443 . Re- 
dreffed, 444. Reftored to their freedom, 
45 *• 

Lycomedes, king of Scyrus, kills Thefeus, 
610. Achilles concealed in his Court, ib. 

M. 

MAcareus fettles in Lefbos, 553. His 
reign and conquefts, ibid. 
Macaris, Crete, why fo called, 459. 
Macedonia invaded by the Romans, 74. 
Masandrus's generofity to the Samians, 
531, & feq. Invaded by Sylofon, 533, & 
feq. Retires to Lacedaemon, 535. Forced 
to retire to Samos, 536. 

Mago fent admiral againft Dionyfius, 
438. Defeated by him, 248. Makes peace 
with him, 249. Sent again into Sicily, 
A58. Defeated and killed, ibid, Succeed- 
,ed by his valiant fon, ibid. 

Malum, a city in Cyprus, 487. 
Mamercus, tyrant of Catana, put to 
death, 296. 

Mamertini, -who, 314. Their treachery 
to the Meffenians, 315. Defeated by 
Ifyrrhus, 319. By, Hiero, 324. 

Marcelli, patrons of the Sicilians, 59 1 * 
Marcelius fent into Sicily , 35?« Takes 
Leontini, 3*57. Befieges Syracufe, 361. 
Invents a new machine, ib. Takes ieve- 
ral cities, 365. Defeats Hippocrates, 366. 
His Angular clemency, 373. A plague in 
his army, 375. Takes Syracufe, 380, His 
fignal clemency to it, 381. Takes Engyum, 
386. Defeats the Carthaginians, 388. Un- 
juilly accufed, 389. Cleared, 390. How 
far blameable, 391, «. 

Marmora, the fea of, whence fo called, 
544., & «. 

Marpeffus's mount,famed for marble, 589. 
Mafticof Chios, famed, 559. 
MallifTs of Adranum, why famed, 153. 
• Maufolus, king of Caria, oppreffes the 
&hodians, 411. 

Maufoleum of Artemifia at Halicarnaf- 
&s, 121. 

Megarcans war with the Samians, 5J9. 

Megaris, vid. Hybla, 143. 

Meianchrus, tyrant of Lefbos, driven 
»ut by Pittacus, 555. 

Meles, river in Ionia, xo$. 

Melians, whence, 580. Cruelly treated 
fey the Athenians, 581. 

Melififa, one of Jupiter^s nurfes, 471, 

Aieliffs, whence fo called, 471* 



Meliffeus introduces worflvip in Crete/ 
471. 

Melos, ifland, defcribed, 580. Abounds 
with iron mine, and famous for wine and 
honey, ib. Invaded by the Athenians, ib« 
Subdued by the Romans, ib. 

Menelaus defeated by Demetrius, 506, 
Defends Salamis, 507. Taken prifoner, 508. 

Menefarchus, tyrant of Eubaea, wars 
with the Thebans, 650. Applies for aid to 
the Athenians, ib. 

Mericus furrenders Acradina to the Ro- 
mans, 379, 

Meriones king of Crete, Signalizes him- 
felf at Troy, 479. Adored by the. Cretans, 
ib. 

Meronea taken by the Macedonians, 433. 

Meflina, al. Meffana, a city in Sicily, 
141. Whence fo called, ib. Taken by the 
Carthaginians, 239. Razed, ib. Rebuilt 
by Dionyfius, 248. Attacked by the Car- 
thaginians, 324, & feq. . Relieved by the 
Romans, 326. Clofely beficged by Hanno, 
328* 

the (heights of, defcribed, 139. 

Metellus fent into Crete, 482. Quarrels 
with Pompoy, 483. Subdues the ifland, 
484. Triumphs and is firnamed Creticus, 
ib. 

Methymnia, a city in Lefbos, defcribed, 

Metrodorus, where born, Sec. 560, & 
562, n. 

Micri Camini, the ifland of, 575, 

Micythus, regent of Rhegium, his ho- 
neft adminiftration, 180. Retires into 
Greece, ib. 

Milefians, their ftate and character, 117. 
How cultivated and reformed by the Parians, 
117 Tranfplanted by the Perfians, 118. 

Miletum, or Miletus, by whom found- 
ed, 116. The ftate of it defcribed, ib. & 
feq. The tyrants of it, 119, & feq. 

Miletus, the tragedy of, 118. 

Milinus, king of Crete, 471. 

Miltiades, Athenian general's victory 
at Marathon, 591. Fruitlefs attempts on 
Paros, ib. & feq. 

Minoa, by whom built, 160. 

Minos gives laws to Crete, 466. Whofe 
fon he was, ib. His reign, 47Z. Fleet 
wars, &c. ib. & feq. Cruelty to the Athe- 
nians, 473. War with Cocalus, 474* 
Murdered, 'ib. His laws, 475. & feq. 

Minotaur, defcribed, 475. 

Mithridates VII. defeated by the Rho- 
dians, 454. 

Mithridates, king of Pontus fends an ar- 
my into Greece, 75, 

MithridatW 
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Mithridatic war, 75. 

Mitylene, metropolis of Lefbos, 550. Its 
worthies, ib. & feq. The feat of learning, 
551.: Taken by Mnemon,' 557. 

Mitylenians war with the Athenians, 
554. Highly favoured by Alexander, 557. 

Mnemofyne, whence fo called, 465, 

Moawias fells the Coloffus, 401. 

Morgantia, vid. Murgentium, 14a. 

Morgetae, who, 142. 

Mother, a title given to the chief god- 
d*fies, 155, n. 

Motya, defcribed, 236. Taken by Dio- 
nyfius, 237. 

Munichia, a fea-port in Attica repaired 
by Adrian, 87. 

Murgentium, a city in Sicily, defcribed, 
142. Surrendered to Hamilco, 367, 

Muftai of Athens, what, 67, ». 
^ Murines' s valour maintains the Cartha- 
ginians in Sicily, 386. Envied by Hanno, 
&c. 388, Ravages the ifland, 389. Be- 
trays Agrigentum to the Romans, 393. 
Rewarded by them, 394.. 

Myconians fubje&to baldnefs, 595. Their 
character, ib. 

Myconus, ifland, defcribed, 59c. 

Mylse, a city in Sicily, defcribed, 322, 
323, & ». 

Myllos, an indecent ftatue in the tem- 
ple of Cere3, 67, ». 

Mynians fettle in Lacedasmon, 572. 
Their treachey, ib. Efcape, ib. Settle at 
Theras, ib. & feq. 

Myrmidons, whence fo called, 634. In- 
habitants of what place, ib. 

Myron, a famed ftatuary, 516. 

Myrfilus, tyrant of Lefbos, 555. Al- 
casus writes invedtives againft him, ib. 

N. 

NAbis affafiinated by the iEtolians, 
™ 3 °' 

Nasnias, by whom invented, 578. 

Nartecis, the temple of, 514. 

Nauplius, king of Euba?a, wrecks the 
Grecian fleet, 642. Ulyffes and Diomedes 
efcaping, he drowns himfelf, 643. 

Naxians, whence, 584. Their govern- 
ment, 586, & feq. Treachery to the Per- 
fians, 587, Join the Athenians in the 
Peleponnefian war, ib. Oppreffed by the 
Rhodians, 588. 

Naxos, ifland, defcribed, 583. Its ex- 
cellent wines, 584. Taken by Dionyfius, 
234. By the Theffalians, 585. Carians, 
ibid. Invaded by Ariftagoras, £87. Sub- 
dued by the Perfians, ib. By the Atheni- 
ans, ib, 



Naxus, the fon of Palemon, reigns in 
Naxos, 585. 

metropolis of that ifland, 586. 

Neapaphos, in Cyprus, defcribed, 488. 

Neipolis, one of the four quarters of Sy- 
racufe, 144. When added to it, 146. 

Negropont, Eubaea why fo called, 640, 
64T. 

Neleus, a river in Eubsea, 643. 
Neptune, why worfliipped at Tenos, 596* 
597- 

Neritus mount, where fituate, 630. 

Nicander king of Cos, 553. 

Nicander deputy of iEtolia to Philip, 25, 
Careffed by Philip, 48. Invades Arcanania, 
58. 

Nicaria, vide Icaria, 566. 

Nicolaus the Syracufan's brave fpeech in 
favour of the Athenian prifoners, 208, & feq, 

Nicias fent into Sicily, 189. Surprifes 
Olympicum, 193. And Epipolae, 194. 
Driven out by Gylippus, 196. Defeated 
at fea, 197. Frighted by a lunar eclipfe, 
200. Defeated again, 20a, & feq. Out- 
witted by Hermocrates, 204, &fe ; . Great- 
ly diftreffed, 205, & feq. Surrenders to Gy- 
lippus, 207. Condemned to death, 210. 

■ a wit, his untimely pleafantry, 

386. 

Nicocles i, king of Cyprus dethroned, 
499. 

————II. his reign, 503. 

king of Paphos and his family 

kill themfelves, 505. 

Nicocrates king of Salamis, his noble li- 
brary, 497. 

Nicocreon I. king of Salamis, 494. 

II. his cruelty, 498. 

Nifyra, ifland, how parted from that of 
Cos, 570. 

Nypfius furprizes Syracufe, 278. Puts 
all to the fword, ib. 

O. 

OAfis in Egypr, inhabited by Samians, 
518. 

Ochus invades Cyprus, 504. Makes peacd 
with it, ib. 

O&avius unreafonably oppofe Metellus in 
Crete, 483. Driven out of the ifland, 484^ 

Olanus, a city in Leibos, by whom built, 
553* 

Olbus, the temple and priefthood of, 494, 

Oleares ifland defcribed, 583. 

Olympia, the caftle of, 146. 

Olympius Jupiter, his famed temple at 
Agrigentum, defcribed, 148. 

Onefilus king of Salamis, 495. Revolts 
from the Perfiansj ib. Killed in battle, 496. 

Ophelia? 
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Ophelias betrayed and murdered by Aga- 
tbocles, 310* 

Ophiufia, Tenos ifland, why fo called, 
596. 

Opis, why honoured by the Delians, 604. 

Oreos in Eubaea defcribed, 646. Taken 
hy the Rhodians, 434. By the Athenians, 
646, 

Oreftidie a who, and where fit uate, 14, & 

Orobiae, a city in Eubaaa, drowned, 648. 

Oroetes treacheroufly feizes and crucifies 
the tyrant Polycrates, 527, & feq. 

Orontes's treachery to Tiribazus, 502. 

Orofanges, who, 538. 

Ortygia, Delos, why fo called, 600. 

— — — one of the four quarters of Syra- 
eufe, 144. Taken by the Romans, 380. 

Otacilius, M. fent into Sicily, 331. 

Otanes fent to invade Samos, 534. His 
cruelty to the Samians, 535. Re-peoples 
that ifland, 536. 



PAchynum, a cape in Sicily, 13S. Now 
Capo PalTaro, 140. 
Palaspaphos, a city in Cyprus, 488. 
Palermo, al. Panorus, capital of Sicily, 

Palici, twin gods worfhipped by the Sr- 
culi, 163, n. Greatly revered, ib. 

Palicon, the city of, whence fo called, 
363, n. The temple of. »« 

Pancratis, raviihed by the Naxians, 585. 

Panastolium, what, 3. 

Paphia, one of the four parts of Cyprus, 
49a. 

Paphus, whofe fon he was, 492. 
Parians reform the ftate of the Milefians, 

Parian marble defcribed, 589. 
Paros ifland defcribed, 588, & feq. Fa- 
mous for its marble, 589. By whom inha- 
bited, 390. Attempted in vain by Mil- 
tiades, 591, & feq. Falls under the power 
of the Athenians, 593. 

thecity of, defcribed, 539. Befieged 

fcy the Athenians, 591, & feq. Subdued, 593. 
Parthenia, Samos why fo called, 513. 
Pafiphae, the wife of Minos, her incon- 
tinency, 474. 

Patmos ifland defcribed, 567. Uftd by 
the Romans as a place of banifhmeiit, ib. 
. Paufiflratus invades Caria, 435, & feq. 
His galhnt behaviour, 435. Sent againft 
Antiochus, 437. Periihes through the 
treachery of Polyxenidas, 439. 

Pelafgians fettle in Crete, 466. Firft 
inhabiters of Lefbos, 552. Why driven 
cut of Attica, 616, Settle at Lernnos, ib. 



Murder the Athenian breed, 617, S? f e $ 

Pelorum, a cape in Sicily, whence fo; cal- 
led, 138. 

Peparethus, ifland, defcribed, 6.12. Its 
wine famed, hence called Eusenus, ib. 
Pcrea recovered by the Rhodians, 434, 

*35- _ „ 

Peiiander's revenge on the Corcyreans* 
520. 

Pericles invades Samos, 540. Takes the 
capital of it, ib. 8c. feq. 

PeriHus prefents his brafen bull to Pila- 
ris, 395. Suffers in it himfelf, ib. 

Perhans opprefs the Cypriots, 493, & 
feq. Makepeace with them, 498. De- 
feat the Grecian fleet, 537. Put to fiigrjt 
by Leotychides, 538, 8c feq. 

Peffuthnes affifts the Samians againft the 
Athenians, 540. 

Petalifm at Syracufe, what, 185. 
Petilia, by whom built, 478. 
Phalaris, tyrant of Agrigentum, 39J* 
His brafen bull, 223, & n. His death, 395, 
Phaedra*s incontinency, 47^« 
Pharmacufa, ifland, defcribed, 567. Cse- 
far taken prifoner near it, ib. 

Pheneas, MuMan deputy, his confer- 
ence with Aciiius, 46. With Faminius, 
51. Concludes a peace with the Roman 
fenate, 62. 

Pherenice, princefs of Rhodes, carries 
her fon to the Olympic games, 408. 

Pheretima Queen of Cyrene driven into 
Cyprus, 494. Her reception there, ib. 
Phidon, the firft coiner of money, 635, 
Philzeus, king of Salamis, yields-, that 
ifland to the Athenians, 639. 

Philip of Macedon befieges Lamia, 45. 
Haraifes i'Etolia, 49, 50. Recovers feveral 
important places, ib. Ravages Attica, 70. 
Hiu fury againft the Athenians,72. Prejudi- 
cial to him, 74. Forced to defend Mace- 
donia, ib. 

wars with Rhodes, 432, & 

feq. Accuied to the Romans, 433. Makes 
peace with them, 437. 

Regent of Athemania joins with 

Antiochus, 38. His pretentions to the 
Macedonian crown, ib. & n. Taken by the 
Romans, 40. 

Philiftidcs, tyrant of Oveus, 652. 
Philiftus the hifiorian, his character, 266, 
Treachery to Dion, 267. Defeated &x fea, 
a? 5. His perfunal bravery, ib. Kills him- 
felf, ib. 

Philocles, general of Philip, fent to ra«\ 
vage Attica, 72.. 

Phineas, Etoiian prater falls out with 
Faminius, 23, 
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Phsekis, why fabled in love with Rhodes, 
$96, 40a, & feq. 

Phocea, metropolis of Ionia defcribed, 
ioo. Taken by Harpagus, 101. By the 
Romans, 102. 

Phoceans, great mariners, 100. Found 
feveral cities in Europe, ib. Abandon their . 
city to the Perfiahs, roi> 102* Turn py- 
rates, 102. 

Phorbas, why admitted into Rhodes, 403. 

Phronima, princefs of Crete, how faved 
from death, 480. 

Phrynort overcome by Pittacus, 555. 

Phyto defends Rhegium againft Dionyfius, 
^53. Barbaroufly murdered by him, 2,54. 

Pindarus, tyrant of Ephefus, 114. 

Pinarius faves Enna from being betrayed, 
3 6 7- 

Pins, why confecrated by the Argives, 
638, n. 

Pittacus, where born, 556. 

; — - king of Lefbos, his character, 

555. His laws and writings, ib. Over- 
comes Phrynon, ib. 

Plane tree in Crete, defcribed, 461. 

Plato invited into Sicily by Dionyfius, 
2,64, tt. Punifhed for his freedom of fpeech, 
ib. n. Invited thither by his fon, *6 5 . p Q - 
lifhes him, 266. Comes a third time to 
Syracufe, 2.68. Goes back into Greece, 269. 

Pleuratus, king of Illyrium, leagues with 
Rome againft Etolia, 7. 

Plutarchus, tyrant of Euba:a, expelled, 
652. 

Polycernus's fpeech to theSyracufians,346« 

Polycrates cnflaves the Sami3ns, 521. 
Allies with Egypt, ib. Subdues his neigh- 
bours, 522. The adventure of his feal, 523. 
Sends a fleet to Cambyfes, 524. Outwits 
the Lacedaemonians, 525. Outwitted by 
Oroetes, 53.7, $c feq. Crucified, 528. His 
character, 529. 

Polyde&es, king of Seriphus, 579. 

Polyxenidas's treachery to the Rhodians, 
437, Sc feq. 

Polyzelus, prince of Syracufe, envied by 
his brother, 178. Reconciled to him, 179. 

Pompey oppofes Metellus in Crete, 483. 
His haughty anfwer to Afiaticus, ib. 

Preconnefian marble famed, 545. 

Preconneius, ifland, defcribed, 544. Whe- 
ther the fame with Elaphonnefus, 545, 11. 

Prepefinthus, ifland, defcribed, 583. 

Priene, where fituate, 115. 

Procofia, the fir ft feftival of Ceres, 65, ». 

Prometheus, a Titan, firft ftriker of fire, 
465. 

Propontis, now fea of Marmora, de- 
fcribed, 544, & », 



Proferpine where ravifhed, 154, 

Protagoras I. king of Cyprus, 498. 

II. an ufurper of it, 504. Makes 

peace with the Perfians, ib. 

Protogencs, the famed painter, protected 
by Demetrius, 427. His mafter-piece de> 
fcribed, ib. «. & feq. 

Prufias, king of Bithynia, affifts the Rho- 
dians, 429. Joins with them ift the peace* 
430, 431. 

Prytanes of Rhodes, their office, 445,9*. 

Ptolemy Soter, fuccours the Rhodians, 
421, 422. Whence furnamed Soter, 426* 

of Lathyrus, his wealth and for- 

didnefs, 509. Stripped of Cyprus by the 
Romans, 510, & feq. Kills himfelf, 51a. 

Ptychia, ifland, where fituate, 629. 
Confounded by Ptolemy wich a city of Cor- 
cyra, ib. 

Pumice Hones caft up by the fea, 574, 
575- 

Pygmalion, the ftory of, 492. 
Pylaicum, the grand council of Greece, 
24. 

Pylos, three cities of that name, 13,*. 

Pyraechmes, king of Eubaea, killed fey 
Hercules, 650. 

Pyreum, rebuilt by Adrian, 87. 

Pyrrha, a city of Lefbos, overturned* 
549- 

PyrrhU. danr e , what, 475. 

Pyrrus II. invited huo Ttaly, 315, & 
feq. Oppreffes the Sicilians, 317. Forced 
away, 318. Defeated at fea, 319, 

Pythagoras, tyrant of Ephefus, 114, 

Pythagoras, fome account of him, 530, 
n. & feq. 

QUince-Tree, whence brought, 460. 
Qu'maiusTit. Flamin. See Flami- 

JHUo. ' 

R. 

REtimo, a city in Crete, defcribed, 462, 
RhadamantUs, whofe fon he was, 
467. His colonies, ib. Gives laws to the 
Cretans, 471. 

Rhea, a Titanefs, 465. 
Rhegians defeated by Dionyfius, 248. 
Their contemptuous anfwer to him, 252, ». 

Rhegium befieged by Dionyfius, 249, 
252. Forced through famine to furrender, 
253^ & feq. 

Rhenea, ifland, defcribed, 608, & feq. 
The burying place of the Delians, 609*- 
Strabo's miftake concerning it, ib. 

Rhodes, ifland, defcribed, 396. Its dif- 
ferent names, ib. Whence fo called, ib. & a. 
By whom peopled, 402. 

Rhode 5^ 
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Rhodes knights of, fettle in Malta, 
402. 

city of, by whom built, 397, 

& feq, & 398, n. & feq. Defcribed, ib. 
Taken by Aiterriifia, 41a. She eredts a 
trophy there, ib. In danger of being 
drowned, 414. Mow delivered, ib. Be- 
fieged by Demetrius, 416, & feq. Won- 
derful defence, ibid. The fiege raifed, 
436. Damaged by an earthquake, 431. 
Befieged by Mithridates* 453. Taken 
and plundered by Camus, 456, & 
feq. 

Rhodians aflift the Athenians againft 
Philip, 70. 

Rhodian writers, an account of, 404, 
u. & feq. «. 

Rhodians out-wit the Grecian ftates, 
401, 431. Great mariners, 404. Their 
government, kings, &c. 404, 405, & feq. 
Become a commonwealth, 408. Join in 
the fecial war, 409. Make peace with 
Athens, 411. Oppreffed by the Carians, 
ib. Outwitted and fubdued by Artemifia, 
412. Recover their liberty, 413. Sur- 
render to Alexander, 414. War with the 
Byzantines, 429, & feq. Make peace with 
them, 430. War with .Philip of Mace- 
doh, 432, & feq. Defeat him in Caria, 
435. Meflage to Anticchus, 436. De- 
feated at fea by ftratagem, 43 7> * ^ 
Send Eudamus with a *iew fleet, 440, 
Defeat Hannibal at fea, 441. Rewarded 
by the Romans, 443. Complained againft 
by the Lycians, ib. Sufpedted by the Ro- 
mans, 445. Join with Rome againft 
Perfes, 446. Their haughty embafTy to 
the fenate, 447. Difpleafe the Romans, 
ib. & feq. ■ Who humble them, ib. & feq. 
Lycia and Caria taken from them, 451. 
Re-admitted to ally with them, 452. In- 
vaded by Mithridates, 453. Defeated at 
fea-by Cafiius, 455. Reftored to their an- 
tient privileges, 457. Opprefs the iflands, 
ib. Subdued by him, ib. & feq. 

Romans ally with the ^tolians, 7. 
Surprized at Tanagra by the Syrians, 38. 
Send forces againft Antiochus, 40. Join 
with the Macedonians, ib. & feq. D itrefs 
the .ZEtolians, 42. Make a truce with 
them, 55. A peace, 62. Opprefs them 
afrem 63. Admitted to the miseries of 
Ceres, 70. -Subdue the Athenians, 85, & 
feq. The jBoetians, 93. The Acananians, 
95. Epirus, 97. 

called into Sicily, 324. Their 

fuccefs there, 330, & feq. Make a treaty 
with Hiero, 332, 338. Ill fuccefs in Si- 
c,! y> -3'.H) 338- Embafiy ill received at 
^yracufe, 343. Proclaim war againft Phi- 



lips 434r Ally with Rhodes and Pergamus, 
ib. Make peace with Philip, 437. J u i n 
againft Antiochus, ib. Their gratitude to 
Eumenes and the Rhodians, 443. War 
with Perfes, 446. Anfwer to the Rho- 
dians embaffadors, 447, & feq. Make a 
frefh alliance with them, 452. War with 
the Cretans, 481, & feq. Conquer thsm, 
483, & feq. Take Cyprus by treachery, 
509« 



SAlaminia, one of the four parts of 
Cyprus, 490. 
Salamis, the kingdom of, by whom 
founded, 493. The kings of, ib. & feq. 
The end of, 505, 506. 

the illand of, defcribed, 638, 

Yielded to the Athenians, 639. By whom 
fubdued, ib. Declared free, 640. 

the city of, by whom built, 486, 

492. Befieged by the Perfians, 501, 502. 
By Demetrius, 506. Retaken by Ptolemy, 
509. 

Sambuca, a warlike machine, defcribed, 
362. 

Same, the metropolis of Cephalonia, 6.30. 
Sami»« worthies, enumerated, 530, n. 
Se feq. «. 

exiles a flirted by the Lacedaemo- 
nians, 524, 525. Their fuccefs, ib, % 
feq. 

— — — earthen- ware, famed, 5 1 7. 

Samians, great navigators, 515. Wor- 
shippers of Juno, why, 516. - Firft build- 
ers of tranfport ihips, 517. Their go- 
vernment, laws, &c. ib. & feq. Plant 
a cotony in Egypt, 518. War with 
the Originates, 519. And Megareans, ib, . 
Inflaved by the Geomoroi, ib. By Sylo- 
fon, 520. By /Eaces, 521. By Poly- 
crates, ib. By Maeandrus, 5 31. By Sy- 
lofon II. 536. Forfake their country, ib. 
Enflaved by iEaces, ib. & feq. Treachery 
to the Ionians, ib. Subjected to the Per- 
fians, 538. Revolt to the Greeks, 539. 
Ally with Athens, ib. Revolt, ib. Sub- 
dued by Pericles, 540. Their various 
changes fince, 542, 543, 

Samos, illand, defcribed, 513, & feq. 

— : metropolis of that ifiand, defcrib- 
ed, 5x4. By whom built, ib. Its rari- 
ties, ib. & feq. Taken by Pericles, 542. 

Samothrace, whence fo called, 62 1. 
Defcribed, 622. The gods of, dreaded by 
all nations, 624. The deluge of, 625, 
Government, 626. A free ifland, 627. . 

Samothracia, Samos, why fo called, 513* 

Santorin, ifland, vid. Thera, 570, 575- 
Saoa 
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fiVon ' pblimel tifd^&^raaaiis, 626; ' v-'Smyrneans,.. {faithful; to the Romans, io$1 
Sapean'si; £r(f fnl^bj^.bf ^mn'oj, 615.' Surprised by theColophonians, ib6i • -■ v 
Sappjid/^ where' bor n^' 550. Called -the ^SqIjb,, al. 9oK,.a city of Cyprus, why f<* 
nth.mufe^ i& ,j „ t « called} 486. t .Its'Atuation, ! -ibw •• 

SaVon, 1 the jgUlpn of,, defcribed,; 633, ^;- :SopaterVfpeech ; to.the Syracufans^ 350.-; 
■S^rpeaW'i:"ana\n'. ..k'm'gs of Crete, 4,73,' f ', Sofis, head,of a /aft'ion atSyracufe, 345,- 
Safoq> an^iflarid/df "^freece, Men- & ,,feq. Forces Andranodor'iis tovqtiit the 

Ciied aH^int^hTflJomhs* varioufly, ib.' throne,, 347,., & feq. . , ....A 
Saturn civilizes .the Cf etans, • 46 5<.. .. : ■ j . ' - _ Sofi'ftraty s, v tyrant of Syracufe/ depofedy 
'^sa^'iiUShm^of^^ii at, deicii&'d,, 299. {• Oppbfes Taenion, 315. Revolts fr^irif 
32. • „., 7 „ t " ?yrrhus, ;■- - • /- 

• Scyth^, king of ^anclej baniflied, 537^ # Sgoradea, iflands, whence fo called, 54ft 
lakes 1 his ^(cape to pariusjb... >....,.-;.- 4efcribed, ib.-.: . . " 

^SciriV, Cofriel. lent Conful againft' the. r , StephanopKoros,.; the prieft of Ceres,' f& 
Etoiiaris, & • \ s0 called,-.65,- « £ .;; >• . : 

. Stefenor, king of Curium's treachery tfif 
the tSalaminians, 496; ; 

§tefjchorus, the *pbet, where born, 152. 
- Stefimbrotiis,' an account of him., 621, riZ 
Stones ? their growth, feett-at Olearos,' 



Africanus, feryes. in Greece under 
ii's brother, 54, ihter«des for the ifetor 
ians, 55.; ., • . , . 

f, &gefta> a c$y in Sicily, defcrib'd, 15^ 
k feq. . ... ,. V-. v - •< - 
Sdiri^hffnts firft war againft the EgeftineV 58 



188. & feq. Second wa f , , 2 i 1 . 

Sennas; tfie city of/ detcribed, 149/ Be-, 
ieged by Hahiiib J, a jf 3. Takeri and razed , 
114. . 

~-^theYiVerof, ify ' 

Seriphian frd|sMumi>, ■ , 

^SeripKiansVtheir'origih, gVweniii^itV &.c 

^e&iptui^; rirtand, /described, . 579, feq. Fa- 
mous for loadftopes, 580. 



trombolo, the jfland of, : defcribed, if 7* 
Strophadesj i(lands> defcribed, 631. 
Suipitius P. fent againft Macedpn,. 434./ 
Relieves Athens,' ib* - -<• ' , - ^ . 

Sulpicius, Roman praetor invades Sicyon, 
14, Retires to' Egina, 15. ' Afiifts the 
Athenians againft Philip, 72. \. 
. Syhdta j ifland; where fi tuatey 629: " r 

Sylla fent againft Mythridates,, 77. 'Be-* 
fiege-. A*hens,- 77^ 78;. ' Plunders the Greek 



. ?T}~ ^r- s ■ . ■. » • „ ^b- *^nens, 77, T^t. riunders tne vjrcc«i 

( S,tcani, who, .1.5.7, &,feq. Vid.^nf. Sicu-U. temples, 79, 8 0i Turns the fiege irjto; a> 

Sicdniay the "ancient name- 9F Sicily,, ^38.; blockade,^. , :His'iSventy to the Athehi- 

,SSciiy deicrit^', ^. feq." . Whether; ans, ibV- 8'4».. ^The 'Vaft tribute exacted 



antiently joined; to the. continent, 139. 
Famed i ror learning 1.56'. Sy, whom, firft, 
irihafeted, . i'57, ,.feq." Invaded by the 
Altaians, feq.. By the. Cartrlagi- 

aians, .218. & feq.,237, & .feq. 310, & feq. 
Invite Pyrrhus, ^315, & feq. ( Oppreffed by 
11m, 317, k feq.- Force him away, 318, 
& feq. 



by him froih the- revolted cities/, ivji 

13$^ '. ;<x^>n. :. >. - 

Sylofon I. inflaves the Samians; 520; ' * 
t ^ t II. invades. Samos; 533," & ieq; 
His cruelty to them, 536. 
, .Sy.racufansy their-^government, kings,. 
166, & feq. Chufe Gelon their kingV 
174. Defeat" the' Carthaginians, 171, % 'Se, 
Siciili, who,' they " were, 158, & feq*.; feq. . .Set up. a popular government, 18 3V 
rheir kings and government:, 162, & feq. & feq. . The ilaw of- petalifrh repealed, 185^ 
Various changes, 166, Afijft H$nnibal . be-- ; Tyrannife in. Sicily, 186. Invaded by 
ore Agrigehtuni; $bu Difmiffed by him, Athens, 187, & feq, The caufe of that 
&1 7' v^ar>. ib. Outwitted 5 bv . Nicias, 192, 193, 

SigKumtaken by the [Athenians, .5 54v Sjireightly.befieged- by him, 194. Defeat; 
Simonides's wile inftru&ions to Hie.ro, the, Athenians by land* : 195. Beaten: 
8i ? 182. Two worthies of that .Jiame by them at fea, 197. Beat them before' 
t Ceos, 577, 578, & it. . Syracufe, .199. And, atrlfea, 201, & feq. 

Siphnus, .inland., jfs ,riches > S?5>, -5^ 6 s Force them to furrender, 206/ & feq/ 
1^2. • Plundered J by J th'e Samian exiles, 526,; Their cruelty to their prifohers," 210. In-, 
id. _& 582,, !.;.$ .. : .. .; /.; ' llaved by Dionyfius, 228j & feq, Revolt, 

'Siromus,' king of Saiami's, 494. . . ..... from himj 229, 231." Reduced- by him 4 ' 

Smyrna, by whom, built, 103; Defcrib- 233, & feq. Defeat the Carthaginians. at" 
3 > 10 4* .The MdderA.onedefcribedj 105; fea,- 242* "Crown Dionyfius II, 263- 
lumber of its- inhabitants, 106 1 Subject Their joyful* reception of TJicn, 27^" 
) earthquakes, ib. & «, " " Declare him their general, 27 Zi Raife 

Vol. VII, Kx new 
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new mutinies againft him, 274, & feq. 
Surprized and" butchered by Dionyfius, 278, 
280. Inflaved by Calippus, 2,84. By Hip- 
parinus, 285. Reftored by Timoleon, 292. 
Re-peopled by the Corinthians, 293. Their 
gratitude to Timoleon, 297. Inflaved by 
$ofiftratus, 299. Maffacred by Agathbcles, 
30.1, & feq. Groan under fundry tyrants, 
315, & feq. Under new difturbances, 343 j* 
& feq. Recover their liberty, 348. Put 
the royal, family to death, 351, & feq. - 
Syracufe, metropolis of Sicily, defcribed, 
34^> & feq. Its harbour defcribed, 145, 
146, By whom founded 159. Temples 
adorned," 1 72, iBefiege&by the Athenians, 
194. By the Carthaginians, 241. -Surpri- 
&d and plundered by- Nypfius, 278, & feq. 
Put to fire and fword, 280/ Befieeed by ; 
Marcellus, 361, 2? feq. Vifited with a 
grievous peftilence, .375. Forced to capi- 
tulate, 377, & feq. Taken, 379, & 
icq. 

t Syros, ifland. defcribed, 593* 

- • ' . T * ■ ~ 

* J *Abellae vntivas defcribed, 569, a. . 

JL Talus reigns ;;; in Crete, 470. 

. Tanagra defcribed, '38, n. 

Taphi<e, iflands, defcribed, 630. 

Taurominium, a city in Sicily, defcribed, 

Tauropolium, Diana's temple. -**JT f° 
tailed, 567.- • 

Teiamoxr/fcfng of Salamis, 639. 

Telchinaej firft inhabitants of Rhodes, 
^02. Abandon the ifland, ib. 

Telchiries, an account of them, 623, 
71. & feq. 

. Telinu's made high-prieft of the cleans, 
167, ». v 

Temples of Greece plundered by Sylla, 
'79, 80. ; 

Tenos, ifland defcribed, 596. Famed 
for its wines, ib. Subdued by the Perfians, 
597. metropolis of that iHand, 596. 

Teos, the ftatcof it, 108. 

Terra Sigillata of Lemnos, 614. 

Teucer founds the : kingdom of Salamis,- 
493. Made by Virgil,: contemporary with 
Belus, ib. Introduces human facrifices, 
ib. & feq. 

Thales, his prophecy about the Milefi- 
ans, 118. 

Thafians war with the Athenians, 620. 
Reduced by them, ib. Revolt and main- 
tain themfelves free till the time of Alex- 
ander, ib. 

Thafos, ifland, defcribed, 619, & feq. 
By whom inhabited, 620. Conquered, ib. 



Thearides made admiral by- Dionyfius, 
250. His ' defcent ori Lipari, 251. 

Themis, the firft ' diviner, 465. 

Themifon, tyrant of Oropus, 652. 

Themiftus plots againft the republicans 
of Syracufe, 349. Put to death, on infor- 
mation of Arifto, ib. & feq. 

Theocritus, where born, 560, £562, 
n. "" 

. Theodorus's noble fpeech againft Diony- 
fius, 243. . . o 

Theodotus's conftancy on the rack, 341, 
Becomes head of a faction, 345, & feq. : , r . 

Theomeftor, tyrant of Samos, raifed to 
that dignity for' his courage .at " the battle 
of Ptolemais, 538. 

Theopompus, where born, &c. 5(50, &. 
n. & feq. n. 

Theorjs the name of . the JQelian fhip, 
606. ' r " . 

Thera, the ifland of, defcribed, 57'x, 
feq. The ruins of,' 575." ' ' ; v 

Theras, the fori dfAuteTipri,' the &>ry 

of, 571, & feq. \ ' : , ., 

Theieans, 572, &-feq. 
Thermefla, the hot . waters of, 1571 
Thermophorion. what, 66. 
Thefmophom^ one of the feafts of Cere's, 

65.:. - " " ' 

• f hefta's noble anfwer.to Piony fiusj^j^; . 
" Thia, a new ifland,, 574..,. - """ . 

Thoas, king of Eerhnos, 6 iB. 

Thoas, praetor of J& tolia, oppofes the 
Romans, 25. Convenes the general Afiem- 
bly in favour of Antiochus, 26. His fpepch- 
to the diet, 27. His haughty anfwer to the 
Roman conful, \b: & 28. Sent to fur-., 
prize Chalcis, 28, Difappointed, 31, : ' Goes- 
over to Antiochus, 32. 

Thrafo unjuftly put to death, 341. 

Thrafybulus, king of' Syracufe, his cruel 
reign, 182. Baniihment, 183. 

Thrafybulus, his advance to Periander, 
120. ■ 

Thrafydaeus, tyrant of Agrigentum, de-r 
feated by Hiero, 18.0. Kills himfelf, ib. 

! — the murderer of the king of Cy^ 

prus, 503. 

Throni, a city and promontory of Cyprus, 

; — in Abantis, built by the Eubseans, 

Thyrea, ifland given to the Samian fu- 
gitives, 526. 

Tibites fent to diflurb the Bithynians > 43«. 
. Dies in his journey,' ib. 

Timo, prieftefs of Ceres, her advice to 
Miltiades, 591. Cleared by the oracle, 
59*« 
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Timojeon's averfion' to tyranny, 286, & 
feq. Kills his brother, ib. & 287, n. Sent 
general into Sicily, 287. Goes to Syracufe, 
290, & feq. Takes it, 292. Re-peoples 
it, 293. Efhblimes democracy in it, 294. 
Defeats the Carthaginians, 295. Makes 
peace with them, 296. Clears the ifland 
of all its tyrants, ib. His death and ho- 
nours, ib. 

Tiribafus's expedition againft Cyprus, 501. 
& feq. Betrayed by Orontes, 502. 

Titans in Crete defcribed, 465. 

Tiepolemus fettles in Rhodes, 403. 
Jtfade king of it, 406. Said to be killed 
at Troy by Sarpedon, ib. 

Taenion tyrant pf Syracufe, 3 1 5. Joins 
with his rival to invite Pyrrhus into Sicily, 
jb. 

Tremitus, a city in Cyprus, defcribed, 
486. 

Trinacria, Sicily, why fo called, 138. 
Peftroyed by the Syracufans, 165. 

Tr^uetra, Sicily why fo called, 138. 

Troas, takcn,by the Mitylenians, 554. 

Trogilorum PortM«.defcribedj 370, & ». 

Trogilus, a port in Sicily, 146. 

Tunis taken, pluncM. and razed by 
Agathocles, 306. - 

Tyche, one of the four parts of 
euf?Ii44. Taken by the Romans, 372. 

V. 

VAlerius fent into Sicily, 331. Ob- 
tains the firname of Mefiina, ib. 
Venus, her temple at Eryx, 151. At Soli 
in Cyprus, 486. At Amathus/ 487. How 
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at Paphos,ib. & feq. In Cy- 
thera, 490. At Cyprus, 492. Her fefti- 
val at Delos, 607. 

—Temple at Scandia, 632. Thenqs 

fo called, ib. 
Vefta, the firft builder, 465. 
Urania in Cyprus, : taken by Demetrius, 
506. • . / 

Vulcan, whence thefeaftof him, 155,, 

< reigns in Crete, 470, & feq i 

Why worflripped at Lemnos, 614. 

W. 

Ar, Athenian, in Sicily, 188, & feq, 
— Carthaginian, 2ii« 

x. 

XAnthus, prince of the Pelafgians, 
comes toLefbos,andcallsitPelagia, 
55*> 553. 

Z. 

Z Ancle, Meffina anciently fo called, 141. 
When and by whom built, 160. 
' t Zancleans defeated by Anaxilas, 141. In* 
vite the Samians to fettle among then£ 
537' Expelled by them, ib. 
Zeno, where born, 121. 
Zenpbius oppreffes the Chians, 566;. 
T^uxidas, praetor of Acarnania, attache* 
to tfte ^ ornans> 94, Depofed, ib. 

/ieuxippus, «. pj , rtizan of the R oman8# 
tails the Boeotian pr«oiw, y Sm Sufpe£ed 
• by the Thebans for the murder, ib. Re* 
tires to Athens, 92. 
Zia, ifland, vM. Cea, 576, 
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(3 ) 
A N 

UNIVERSAL 

HISTjORY. 

FROM THE 

Earliejl Account of Time to the Prefent. . 

CHAR II. 

The Hiftoiy of the Macedonians, 
SECT. I. 

The delcription of Macedonia. 

AS this country was antiently inhabited by various nati- 
ons, fo it was, in a long fucceflion of ages, difiin- 
guifhed by different appellations, being fometomes » 
called by the name of one of its diftricts, and fometimes bf 
that of another, as the nation inhabiting thofe regions pre- 
vailed. Thus, in the moft antient times it took its name 
from iEmathia b , which received its appellation from iEma- 
thius, a prince of great antiquity ; but afterwards the whole 
country, which the Greeks called Macedonia, received 
that denomination from c king Maccdo, a dcfccndant from 
Deucalion, as fome think, or, as others affirm, by an eafy 

mutation - 



* Juflin. 1 vii, c. t. Uv 1. xl. c. 3. b Juftin. ubi fupw. 

y>h 'yimr. T I ; ft. J. jr, c. io. " f Chivcr. Gcog. 1. nr. c 
A * 



The Hiflory of the Macedonians. .Book II. 

mutation of Mygdonia, the name of one of its provinces, 
into Macedonia (A). 

The bounds of this country are not very eafily affigned, 
becaufe, according to the fortune of its princes, they have 
been fometimes efteemed larger, and fometimes lefs. We 
fhall, however, endeavour to accommodate our defcription 
to the fucceeding hiflory f in fuch a manner, as that. the reader 
may eafily perceive what accelTions it received from time to 
time from the valour of its antient kings. And ab to the 
alterations which it fuftained, after it fell under the domini- 
on of - the Romans and was reduced into a province, we mall 
con&der them-in another place d . Of old then it was bound- 
ed 

d Cluver. Geogr. ubi fupra. Cellar. Geogr. Antiq. 1. ii. c. 13. 
p. 1030. 

(A) The antient names of countries are, generally fpeaking, 
various, and hardly to be traced to their fources. It is the opi- 
nion of many commentators on the holy fcriptures, that by the 
CD*fO Chittim, or the defcendants of Lheth, we are to under- 
ftand the inhabitants of this country (1). The learned Bochart is 
of a different fentiment, and will have the Chittim to be the 
people of Italy (2). The judicious Mr. Shuckford fupports the 
former notion, and hath ofFered many probable reafoiis in j unifi- 
cation of his reviving it (3). Some critics have fancied, that the 
old name might eafily be reconciled to the new thus, }l ^ T eioi 3 
MxKirui, MaxtfS.e; ; but whether in length of time this permu- 
tation of names might really happen the reader's judgment muft 
determine. As to Cluverius, his conjecture, that Macedonia was 
derived from Mygdonia, through the different pronunciation of 
the Greeks, we can affirm nothing concerning it (4J. The 
old opinion, however, feems preferable, that it was fo called 
from the antient hero Macedo, whom Diodorus alferts to have 
been the fon of Ofiris (t;) ; but Solinus will have him to be a de- 
fendant from Deucalion (6). They agree, however, in this, 
that from him this country received its name, which was before 
called iEmathia. Concerning the antient king ^Emathius, from 
whom this appellation came, we find nothing in hiflory, except 
that he lived in the oldeft times, and was probably the firft king of 

that 

j, [\)Gc;:.x. 4. Jfaiah xxiii 1, iz, 13. 1 Maccah. i. i.viii. 5. 
*-(2) Pol. Syr.op, Critic, in locis fupradift. Bochart. Phaleg. 
•(3} Connection of facred Hiftory with profane, vol. i. p. 155. 
(.1) Crophii Antiq. Aiaced.l. 1. c. 4. (5) Biblioth. Hiitor. 

1,1 c. 2. (6) Poiyhifi. c. 14. 
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ed on the eaft by the iEgean fea, on the fouth by" TbefTaly 
and Epirus, on the weft by the Adriatic or the Ionian Tea, 
and on the north by the river Strymon and the Scar- 
dian mountains, afterwards by the river Ncflus or Ncftus 
(B). 



Pli 



that little dirtridt. which retained his name, tho' it was" a pro- 
vince only of Macedonia (y). It is from Livy that we learn 
Paeonia was once the general name of this country, which af- 
terwards became peculiar to a, people thru.ft up in the northern 
part thereof lying under mount Scopus (8). Thus much may 
fuffice on this fubjecl, which, however dry, the intelligent reader 
will find to have'its ufes. 

( B ) The acceffions of territory which Macedonia received, 
from the wifdom and virtue of its kings, were made at different 
times, and on account of different wars. Caranus and his im- 
mediate fucceffors were pent up in the very midft of Macedo- 
nia, and the conquers they made were either towards the north, 
at the expence of the Pelagonians, Edonians, and other nations, 
or on the fouth, where they gained fome very rich and fruitful 
countries frem the ThefTalians (9). , Inprocefsof time, when th* 
Perfian king came to have great affairs in this part of the world, 
the tributary princes of Macedon found their account in it, and, 
as the reward of their attachment to that crown, had feveral of 
the weftern provinces bellowed on them (10). This enabled them 
toconteft the polfenion of the fea-coafts with the moft powerful 
republics of Greece, who, under pretence of fettling colonies, 
fought by all polfible methods to eftablim large principalities, 
and to draw immenfe riches to themfelves. The jealoufy the Ma- 
cedonian kings had of this, their art in procuring fupplies from 
one republic to diftrefs another, and their dexterity in negotiat- 
ing treaties, when they were no longer able to carry on war, 
reftored them to the poflelTiOn of the eaftern coaft, and left 
them on that fide no other boundary but the fea. On the weft 
they had ftill many nations between them and the Adriatic, 
when Philip the father of Alexander came to the throne ; but 
he, contemning all limits not fet by nature, forced all thofe na- 
tions to fubmit to his fway ; and having conquered all the 
country to the fea on this fide, turned his arms to the fouth-eaft, 
Where driving out the Athenians, Thracians, and other nations,- 

he 



(7) Hift. 1. vii. c. 1. (8) Hift. 1. xi. c. 3. (9) Juftias 

Hift. 1. vii. c. 1. (10) Herodot. Thucyd. Diodor. StraW 

Paufan. &c. 
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Pliny 8 tells us, that no lefs than an hundred and fifty 
different nations were feated within this territory ; and f 
Pomponius Mela confirms the multitude of different dates 
in this country, by faying it had as many nations as ci- 
ties. Of thofe the s Taulantii inhabited the weftern part 
on the coalls of the Adriatic fea. Within this territory 
flood the city b Epidamnum or Epidamnus ; which, 
for its unlucky name , the Romans afterwards thought 
fit to change into Dyrrachium j it is now called Durazzo 
(C) 

Apollonia 



e Hid. Natur. 1. iv. c. io. f De Situ Orbis, 1. it. 

c. 3. g Strab. Geograph. l.vii. p. 326. Edit, Paris, 1620. 

Arrian. Exp„ Alex. 1. i. c. 5. h Dio Caff. 1. xli. p. 176. 

Cicr. pro Ligar. c. 9. Plin. Hift. Natur. 1. iii. c. 23. 1 Strab. 
Geograph. 1. vii. p. 322. Ciccr. Philip, ii. c. 11. Veil. Pater. 1. 
ii. c. 59. 

he added all the rich and plentiful regions between the rivers 
Strymon and Neffus or Neftus to Macedonia, adorning the old 
city of Crenides with rich and ftately buildings, and calling it 
Tromhis own name Philippi (11). This account will free the 
reader from thofe difficulties, which otherwife in the perufal of 
this work might frequently give him trouble. He will therein 
jneet with accounts of wars carried on by the Lynceftians, AIo- 
pians, and other nations againfl the Macedonians, tho 1 it Ihould 
feem that the countries inhabited by thefe nations were within the 
limits of Macedonia ; he will find the Athenians, Corcyrians, 
and Corinthians holding large diftri&sin this country ; and he will 
hear the river Strymon fometimes, at other the river NelTus, 
named as the boundary of Macedonia on the eaft, and the au- 
thorities of the antients quoted for both (12) j all of which this 
fliort account will render perfectly clear and intelligible. 

(Q The city of Epidamnus was feated on the entrance of the 
Ionian gulph (13). It was a colony of the Corcyrians, but fettled 
under the command of Phalius the fon of Heratoclidas, a Corin- 
thian by birth, and as to family defcended of Hercules. At the 
$ime of their fettlement here, the Taulantii looked upon the ter- 
ritory they feized as juftly belonging to them ; on which ac- 
• ' * count 

(11) Demollhcn. in Orat. Philip. Plutarch, in Vit. Demofthen, 
*& Phocion. (12) Diodor. Sicul, Eiblioth. 1. xxi, xxij. 

xxiii. Plin. Hift. Nat. 1. iv. c. 10. Solin. Polyhift. c,. 14, 15^ 
Tit. Liv. 1. xlv. c. 29, 30. Strabon. Geogr. 1. vii, Pomp. Mel 
J, xljv. (13) Cluver. Geogr. 1. iv. c. 9, 
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Apollonia flood alfo within the confines of this peo- 
ple, fevcn Roman miles from the fea-fhore, a city remark- 
able 

count the rifing city and its inhabitants were frequently difbrb- 
ed by them and other barbarous nations ; but by degrees the 
Epidamnians grew powerful, and flood in little awe of their 
neighbours, till their own feditions furnilhed both with opportu- 
nity and force the Taulantii their antient enemies. This hap- 
pened about the fecond year of the eighty-fifth olympiad, when 
the commons having expelled the nobility conftrained them to fly 
to the barbarians. Thefe, excited by the exiles, prefently invaded 
the territories. of the Greeks, and fhortly after befieged the city, 
which they reduced to great ftreights. The Epidamnians in 
great diftrefs applied themfelves for affiftance to the Corey rians, 
but were refufed. They then, at the inftance of the .oracle, 
made fuit to the Corinthians, who furnimed them fpeedily and 
effectually with all things they defired. This terribly incenfed 
the Corcyrians, who thought the Corinthians, in relieving their 
colony, had meddled where they had nothing to do, notwith- 
ftanding that they themfelves were a colony from Corinth, and 
that part .of the original colony fettled at Epidamnus were Co- 
rinthians alfo. The next year therefore, after the.Corinthians had 
relieved this city, the Corcyrians fitted out a great fleet, attacked 
the Corinthians and their allies, and alfo befieged Epidamnus ; 
which proceeding of theirs induced what was called the Co- 
rinthian war, of which we have given the reader an account 
elfewhere ( 1 4) . In fucceeding times this, like the reft of 
the Macedonian cities, laid hold of every opportunity of 
affer'ting its freedom ; and tho' we cannot be very particular as 
to the accidents which befel it in fo long a feries, yet we know, 
that the fact: was fo ; for we find Diodorus Siculus fetting dowa 
the reduction of this place by Caflander, who left a garifon, 
therein ; however, in a ihort time afterwards the city difmhTe*d 
the garifon, and fided with Glaucias king of the lllyrians (15). 
After Epidamnus fell under the jurifdiction of the Romans, they 
are faid to have changed its name into Dyrrachium, on account 
of the unluckinefs of its former appellation (16), tho' Appian 
fays, that the Corcyrians made this change ; holding its antient 
name Dyrrachium, to be ominous, they called it Epidam- 
nus [17) i. 

(14) Thucyd. de bello Pelopon. I. i. (if) Diodor. 

£icul. Biblioth, 1. xix. (16) Pirn. Hift. Naiur. 1. iit. 
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able for its excellent laws, and in latter times celebrated as 
a feat of learning, tho' now fallen into fuch decay, that 
authors are not well agreed about its modern name (D). 

South 

nus (17) ; however, the former feems to be the more probable 
opinion of the two, finoe Plautus gives us the reafon why the 
laft mentioned name was thought unlucky, it being expreflive 
of the nature of the inhabitants, who were, generally fpeaking ? 
knaves, fycophants, and proititutes ; his words are thefe, 

Nunc ita eft haec hominum natio Epidamnia s 
V oluptarii atque potatores maximi : 
Tumfycophantas & palpatores plurimi 
$11 urbe hac habitant ; turn meretrices mulieres 
Nufquam perhibentur blandiores gentium. 
Propterea huic ubi nomen Epidamno inditum eft : 
Quia nemo ferme hue fme Damno divortitur (11). 

Some have thought, that Dyrrachium was rather the name of 
^he port than the city ; and others again have fuggefted, that 
the antient city of Epidamnus flood on the continent, whereas 
Pyrrachium was feated in a peninfula (19). It is now without 
cloubt called Durazzo, and is a port of confiderable note, that 
is, coniidering the condition of other marit me places on the 
coaft, which once made a confiderable figure in hiftory (20). 

(D) Apollonia ftood feven miles from the fea on the river 
Xaus. It was a colony of the Corinthians, and alfo of the Cor- 
cyrians, perhaps in the fame manner as Epidamnus. It had fome 
time the name of Gyface from Gylaces a Corinthian, who pro- 
bably was the leader of the firft colony (21). There is a very 
remarkable ftory relating to this city related by Herodotus ; 
and, inafmuch as we 'mail have no occafion to fpeak of it elfe- 
where, it is but juft the reader mould meet with it here. " In 
* s the t.rritdries of Apollonia, a fiock of (heep, facred to the 
M fea, fed by day on ' the banks of a river, which,' descending 
*•* from the mountain Laernon, runs through that country into 
" the fea at the port of Oricus ; but by night they are folded ia 
* 4 a cave far diftant from the city, and guarded by men cho- 
4i fen annually to thai end, out of t'le moil: eminent among 
. " the citizens for birth and riches; becanfe the people of Apol- 
f Ionia fet a high value upon thefe (htep, puriuant to the ad- 

" monition 

+ (j.7}. Appian. 1. ii. (18) Mena?chm. A&. ii. Seen. {. 

ver. 33. (1 9) Sc .liger. Animad. in Eukb. p. 78, (20). 

Bu-non. in Cluver. Geog. ubi fupra. {z\). Eraim. Vinding. 

Kellen p. 272. 
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South of the Taulantii, but ftill on the coaft of the Adri- 
atic, lay the country of the Elymiotae, whofe chief cities 
were Ely ma and Bui] is k , both fea-ports and both men- 
tioned by Piiny K Eaftward of the Elymiotians lay a little 

inland 

k Thucyd. Bel. Pelop. 1. xi. p. 169. 1 Hift. Nat. I- iv, 

jc. 10. p. 53. 1. hi. c. 5. p. 40. 

6< monition of an oracle. Euenus being chofen keeper of this 
et flock, neglected his charge, fell afleep, and in the mean 
time wolves entering the cave destroyed about fixty of the 
" fheep. When he awaked, and faw what was done, he faid 
(t nothing to any man, thinking to purchafe the like number, 
*' and to put them among the reft ; but the Apollonians, being 
* f foon informed of the thing, caufed him to appear without 
" delay before the court of juftice, and fentenced him to lofe 
" his eyes for fleeping when he ought to have watched. Ne- 
*« verthelefs, when they had thus punimed Euenus with blindnefs, ' 
*• the fheep brought forth no lambs, nor the earth its ufual in- 
Cl creafe, as the oracles of Dodona and Delphi had predicted. 
*' And when they applied themfelves to the prophets to know 
" the caufe of the prefent calamities, they told them, that they 
* s had unjuflly put out the eyes of Euenus the keeper of the facred 
* s ftieep j that they themfelves had fent in the wolves, and 
" would not difcontinue their vengeance till the Apollonians 
" Ihould make him full fatisfattion, and fuch amends for the in- 
se jury as himfelf mould chufe and judge fufRcient ; after which. 
<l they would make fo valu?ble a prefent to Euenus, that the 
" greater part of men mould think him happy. Thefe pre- 
" dictions the Apollonians kept fecret, and appointed fome of 
6C their citizens to act in conformity to their intentions ; which 
" they did in this manner : Having found Euenus fitting on a 
" chair, they fat down by him, and, after other difcourfe, ex- 
*' preiTed their forrovv for his afHiclion, taking occafion from 
*' thence to alk him what reparation he would chufe, if the Apol- 
lonians were difpofed to give him fatisfaclion, Euenus, 
" who had hot heard of the oracle,, faid, If they would give' 
" him the lands of inheritance belonging to two citizens he 
" named, and which he knew to be the beft of that country, and 
6t would morever add to that gift the raoft magnificent houfe.of 
" the city, he would be reconciled to them, and contented with 
e < that fatisfaction. Thofe who fat by hirn • immediately taking 
T J hold of his anfwer, Euenus, faid they, the Apollonians offer 

yoS i 
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inland diftricl:, called the kingdom of Oreftes (E), faid to 
have received its name from the fettling here of the fon of 
Agamemnon, after he had flam his mother m . Its capital 

has 

m Liv. 1. xxxiii. c. 34. &1. xlii. c. 38. Steph. in voce'O;^. 

*' you the reparation you demand for the lofs of your 
" eyes, in obedience to an oracle they have received : 
" Which when Euenus heard, he was not a little mor- 
" tified to find himfelf deceived by this artifice. However, the 
" Apollonians, having firft fatisfied the poffeffors, made him a 
" prefent of the lands he demanded, and in a fhort time he ob- 
*' tained the fpirit of divination, and acquired a confiderable 
" name (22).*' In the days of . Ca&mder king of Macedon, it 
ran the fame rifque that Epidamnus did, that is of being re- 
duced under* his dominion ; but, by the help of the Illyrians, 
it threw off his yoke (23). Under the Romans it flourimed 
and was very famous, particularly on account of its pleafant 
fituation, which invited many perfons to fettle therein and form 
a kind of academv. It is now (as we think) called Pallina 
(24). 

(E) The little diftricl: in the kingdom of Macedonia, which 
retained for ages the denomination of Oreftes's kingdom, is faid 
to have derived that title thus. Oreftes the fon of Agamemnon, 
after he had been acquitted of his mother's murder and had 
ftolen away Hermione, retired with fuch Greeks, as, out of 
regard to his virtue, were content to follow his fortunes, 
through ThefTaly and Epirus into this region, which lay on the 
borders of the latter, and there fettled himfelf. Here by Her- 
jnione he had a fon, whom after his own name he called Oreftes, 
who fucceeded him in the kingdom, and by his juft and gentle 
fway fo endeared himfelf to his people, that in memory of his 
and his father's goodnefs towards them, they called the country 
and themfelves after the name of thefe princes (25), This 
people, tho' they lived within the bounds of the Macedonian- 
kingdom, and were obedient to its kings, at leaft after the reign 
of Philip, yet they preferved fuch privileges, and vindicated 
their liberty with fuch firmnefs, that when the Romans, after 
the overthrow of Perfeus, poffefTed themfelves of Macedon, 
they left this people in freedom, and allowed them to fet up 
the form of a dependent commonwealth, acknowledging the 
}|oman protection, but not the jurifdi&ion of the provincial 
aagiftrates (26). 

(22) Herodot. 1. ix. (23)Diodor. Sicul. l.xix.Ckver. ubi fupra. 
(24) Bunoin Not. Cluvcr. Introd. Geog. 1. iv. c. 9. (25) Ste- 
phanas in voce 'Op(fff::x, Tit* Liv. IM. I xliii. 
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was Gyrtone, mentioned by Pliny ". The Eordians lay 
behind the country of the Taulantii, and between it and 
the kingdom of Oreftes °. To the north of thefe lay the 
territory of the Daflaretae p , whofe chief cities were Lyeh- 
nides and Evia. Pclybius <i indeed calls the former Lych- 
nidia, It was a place remarkable for its fine fituation 
near a lake of the fame name, and is at this day called^ 
Ochrida r . Eaft of this country lay /Emathia s properly fo 
called, a region from whence, as we have laid, the whole 
country fince called Macedonia derived its moll antient name. 
It ftretched itfelf quite to the Sinus Thermacius, or, as it is 
now called, the gulph of Salonichi, and contained feveral 
famous cities, particularly iEgaea or Edeffa, the antient ca- 
pital of the Macedonian kingdom, of which we mall have 
hereafter occafion to fpeak at large, it having been the royal 
feat of Caranus the firft king of Macedon, and the burial 
place of the kings of his line to the time of Alexander 
the great 1 Pella, antiently called Bunomos or Bunomia, 
feated at the mouth of the river Actius, famous for being 
■ the birth-place of Philip and his fon Alexander, and for 
having in its neighbourhood the tomb of Euripides the ce- 
lebrated tragic poet \- Europus, a place feated, as Pliny 
tells us, on the river A£Hus x , and Beraea where a fedition 
was raifed againft the apoftle Paul by the Jews y . South- 
eaft from ^mathia, and clofe on the more of the gulph 
of Saloniotis, lies the little country of Pieria z , famous for 
its being the region of the mufes, who were from thence 
ftiled Pierides. Its chief cities were Pydna, antiently called 
Citron, ftanding between the mouths of the rivers Aliac- 
mon and Lydius, in which Olympias the mother of Alex- 
ander, Roxana his wife, and Alexander his fon were put 
to death by CafTander a . In its neighbourhood was fought 
the decifive battle between Paulus iEmilius the Roman 
eonful and Perfeus king of Macedon, wherein the latter 
was utterly defeated b . Phylace and Dion or Dium, a 

ftrong 

B Hill. Natur 1. iih c. 5. p. 40. 9 flerodot.l. vii. c. 18$. 
Strabo, Geogr. 1. vii. p. 223. p Liv. I. xliii. c. 9. 

9 h v. p. 353. 1 Bunon. in Cluver. 1. iv. e. 9. 

9 Juftin. 1. viii. c. 1. Lucan. 1. i. 1 Juftin. ubi fupra. Pirn. 

H. N. 1. iv. c. 10. Diodor. Sicul. I. xix. c. 25. u Herod* 

I. vii. c. 123. Liv. 1. xliv. prop. fin. P.Mel, de Sit. Orb, 1. 2.c. 3. 
* Hift Natur. Strab. Excerp. 1. vii. Philoft. 1. ix. c. 8. y Aft* 
Apoft, c. xvii. 2 Strab. ubi fupra. a Strabo. ubi 
fupra. Dipdor. Sicul. 1. xix. Juftirj. 1, xiv. e. 6„ b Tit. 
Liy. I. xjiy. c. $• 
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ftrong town, in which Alexander the great is faid to have 
feen a vifion, wherein he was promiied the conquer! of 
the Perfian empire c . On the other fide of iEmathia, 
that is, to the north, lay the country of Mygdonia, in 
which were the cities of Antigonia, Letae, and Terpilus d . 
Eaffc of this we find the region of Amphaxitis, in which 
ftood the noble city of Theflalonica, antiently called Ther- 
ma, or rather built near the place where that old city 
flood. Its founders were CalTander and Theflalonica, the 
daughter of Philip and fifter to Alexander the great. It is 
celebrated in hiftory on many accounts, and is at this day 
the moft confiderable place in Macedonia, under the name 
of Salonichi c . Stagira, a city famou? for producing Hip- 
parchus the philofopher and the celebrated Ariftotle, pre- 
ceptor to Alexander the great, whofe knowledge was as 
cxtenfive as the conquefts of his pupil f (F). South-earl of 

e Tit. Liv. I. xliv. c. 9. Thucyd. 1. iv. p. 305. Polyb. I, iv. 
t. 42. Arr. 1, i. d Thucyd. 1. ii. p. 170. e Herodot. 

1. vii. Thucyd. 1. i p. 40. f Diodor. Sicul. 1 % xvii. Herod. 
C. 115. Thucyd. 1. iv. p. 31 1. 

(F) Theflalonica had the good luck to remain always confider- 
able in the rnidft of that almoft total ruin, which various conquefts 
brought on Macedonia. Strabo tells us, that in his time it was 
the moil flourilhing city in the kingdom (27). St. Paul found it 
no lefs flouriming, when he preached the gofpel therein ; and 
how great regard he had for the church there, appears from the 
ephtles direded thereto (28). Even at this day it makes a very 
great figure under the name Salonichi, and is not only very re- 
markable for the great trade carried on there, by which its inha- 
bitants are Hill rich, at leaft in propotion to their neighbours, but 
alfo for the noble ruins which teftify its antient magnificence. 
There are the remains of feveral triumphal arches, as well as one 
which is ftill almoft entire, erected in honour of the emperor 
Antoninus. There are alfo churches now turned into mofques 
of furprizing beauty, particularly that which was confecrated. 
to St. Demetrius, containing two churches, one over the other, 
both of excellent marble, and ado.rn'd with upwards of a thoufand 
<cplumns of jafper, porphyry, &c. In this, and in other churches, 
are the tombs of feveral illuttrious perfons, and without the city 
fre numerous fragments of antiquity with variety of inferiptions. 
There alfo quantities of medals frequently found here but the 
* * Turks 



Geograph. 2. vii. p. 330. (28) Two epillles to the 

Theflkloniaitf. 
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this country lies the region of Chalcidica, in which were 
the towns of Angaea, Singus, and Acanthus, now called 
Erifto s. Next lay the country of Paraxis, full of gulfs and 
inlets formed by the /Egean fea. In it were the cities of 
Palena h , antiently called Phlegra, as Herodotus tells us, in the 
neighbourhood of which there dwelt of old certain cruel and 
inhofpitable giants, who were extirpated by Hercules *. 
Potidsea, a colony of Corinthians, but afterwards pofTeffed 
by the Athenians, from whom it was taken by Philip the 
father of Alexander. It was afterwards re-edified by Caf- 
fander, who called it from his own name Caffandria, which 
appellation it ftiii retains k . Torofte, from whence the 
neighbouring bay received the appellation of Toronaicus ] . 
Olynthus, a city famous for the feveral fieges it fuftained, 
and for being the birth-place of Callifthenes the philofo- 
pher m . The Bifaltae held a fmail country bordering on. 
the Sinus Strymonicus, and in the northern part of Mace- 
donia. Their chief cities were Euporia, Ofla, and Cali- 
tera n . North-weft from them lay the region of Edonla, 
on the confines of which ran the river Strymon. In it 
ftood the cities of Amphipolis, Scotufa, and Berga ; the 
firft famous for being a colony of the Athenians ° ; and 

fome 

s Herod. 1. vii. c. 22. h Thucyd. Li. p; 4r, 

1 Herod. 1. vii. c. 123. k Tit. Liv. I. xliv. c. 11. Strab. 

Excerp. 1, vii. 1 Diodor. Sicul. 1 xvi.c. 55. Pomp. 

Mela, 1. ii. c. 3, m Diodor- Sicul. I. xvi. c. 54. 

n Tit. Liv. 1. xxxv. c. 29. Plin. H. N. 1. iv. • Thucyd. 

1. iv. p. 320. Herod. 1. vii. c. 114. Tit. Liv. 1. xliv. c. 45. 

Turks are fo incurious, that they fet no value upon them* and 
fo carelefs, that they will not preferve them for thofe that do : 
infomuch, that travellers are conftrained to make ufe of various 
arts to obtain from this illiterate nation pieces, of which they 
neither know the ufe, nor account them of any value (29). It 
is very probable, that the excellent fituation of Theffalonica 
hath been the chief caufe of that refpecl which all conquerors 
have fhevvn it. It has certainly fuch advantages therefrom as are 
fcarce to be met with elfewhere, and which have been celebrated 
by the antients, as well as admired by the moderns. 



(29) Voyages da S. P. Lucas. Tom, I. p. 203, 
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fome think that the antient city Crenides ftood alfo within 
its bounds, which Philip the father of Alexander rebuilt and 
called Philippi J\ North-weft of . this territory lies the coun- 
try of Pelugonia, bordering on mount ELemus, the chief 
city of which was Stobi, now called Starachino 9. Weft 
of it lies Orbelia, in which were feated the cities of Or- 
ma and Garifcus \ Next, bending to the fouth-weft, lies 
the country of Joria, in which ftood the city of Jorum. 
Weft from it is fituate the territory of the Almopians, in 
which ftand the cities of Europus, Albanopolis, and Apfa- 
lus s . Direclly fouth of thefe we find the region of the 
iEftrians, the chief city in which was antiently called 
rium l . Eaft of them, and in the very heart of Macedo- 
nia, lies the country of the Lyncefti, the chief city in 
Which was called Heraclea u 5 north of which lay the inland 
country of Sintica, the principal towns in which were Parae- 
copolis f.nd Triftolius x . 
The ufc of The reader may poffibly think he might have been 
^JJJ defcnp " Spared fo particular a detail of nations and cities now no 
more ; but he will eafily perceive them from the following hi- 
ftory, that an accurate defcription of the antient Macedo- 
nia was abfolutely neceftary to render it intelligible \ and 
he will be the better fatisned, when we afiure him, that 
the foregoing defcription was not collected without great 
pains taken, not only in comparing antient hiftorians, but 
modern geographers alfo, and the relations of fuch traveller.? 
as have feen the ruins of thofe cities, which make fuch a 
figure in antient hiftory, and are yet very differently placed, 
in our maps. 

The extent Macedonia, according to M. del' Ifle's map of 
of Macedo- Greece, lies between the 40th and 42d degrees of north 
. *** latitude, and between the 37th and 42d degrees of longi- 
tude. Brixius reckons from mount Orbelus to Pindus ? 
that is, from north to fouth, 2000 ftadia, and from Epi~ 
damnus to mount Athos 2500 ftadia from weft to eaft. 
According to the map before-mentioned it is from nortk 
to fouth about 160 miles, and from weft to eaft about 

220, 

Plin. H. N. 1. iv. c. 11. q Straben, Geogr. L 

Tii. p. 225. r Ciuver. 1. iv. c. 9. 3 Plin. K. 

N. 1. iv. c. 10. Thucyd. 1. ii. p. 170. * Cluvcr. 

" ubi fupra. ts Thucyd. 1. iv. p. 333. x Clu- 

$ * ver. ubi fupra, * Lcs Etats & Empires Ti6* Ms* 
4 . " cedonb. 
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220. Its form is very irregular , but its fituation is ex- 
cellent, in refpecl: that it is wafhed on the eaft by the iEgean 
fea, and on the weft by the Ionian \ which advantages, how- 
ever, were never cultivated as they might have been, nor 
were the Macedonians ever powerful at fea, notwithftand- 
ing, that many noble bays and excellent harbours are to be 
found in their country. 

Amongst the moft confiderable mountains in this re- Mountain^; 
gion, we may reckon that great ridge running acrofs the 
north part thereof, (tiled the Scardian mountains. In this part 
alfo of Macedon ftood mount Pangaeus, lofty and well co- 
vered with wood, yet infinitely more valuable from its 
contents, which were both gold and filver, as we mall 
(hew elfe where z . Haemus, or rather Amus, the weftern 
fpurs of which, joining the Scardian hills, divide this coun- 
try from Thrace a . Athos in the Chalcidian region, one 
of the moft celebrated mountains in the world b . Mela • 
reports, that it is fo high as to reach above the clouds c . 
Martianus Cnpellus affirmed it to be fix miles high d ; and 
k was a received opinion, that it never rained thereon* 
becaufe the afties, left on the altars erected near its fummit, 
were always found as they were left, dry and unfcattered ; 
but if on many accounts it was famous among the anti- 
cnts, it is no lefs fo among the moderns. The Greeks, 
ftruck with its fingular fituation, and the venerable appear- 
ance of its towering afcent, erected fo many churches, mo- 
nafteries, and hermitages thereon, that it became in a man- 
ner inhabited by devotees, and from thence received the name 
of the holy mountain, which it ftill retains, tho' many of 
ihofe confecrated works are now decayed (G). Olympus, 

another 

* Plim Hill. Nat. 1. iv. c. ii. D. Caff. I. xlvii. p. 347. 
» Plin. Hill. Nat. 1. iv. c. 11. Diod. Sicul. 1. iv. c. 84. 
b Herodot. 1. vii. c. 22. Plin. Hift. Nat. 1. iv. c. 1 1. c De 
Situ Orbis, 1. ii. c. 2. d Ap. Varen. Geogr. 1. i. 

(G) This mount Athos is thought to have received its name. \ 
from a giaht, who, the fcholiaft on Theocritus informs ei, 
was the fon of Neptune and Rhodope ; but in this (here K a, 
concealed meaning, becaufe he is faid 10 have removed th:> 
mountain from the neighbourhood of a lake cf 1 .s Lift-mer. - 
tioned name: Hence he is called the- Ton of Ilhrvopc, rvniu'e 
kom her he canae j and tjj? fea ef N^tur^. ::-2ca:ife hieune 
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another lofty mountain, fuppofed not only to pervade the 
clouds,but to reach almoft the confines of heaven j whence the 
poets took the liberty of making it the feat of the gods e ; 

yet a 

e Strabon. Geogr. 1. ix. Virgil. Geogr. i. ver. 281; 

to him. There are coins, which on their reverfe have the 
fummit of mount Athos, with a man of a gigant c fize lying 
on the rocks, with his right hand over his head. Whether this 
be the giant, the Genius of the mountain, or Jupiter Athous, 
is not clear (21) As to the cutting off the ifthmus which unites 
it to the land, Herodotus gives us the following acGount of 
it, and therein an adm Table defcription of the mountain : 
*' Athos is a mountain of great fame and magnitude, leaning 
" upon the fea, and well inhabited. It terminates to the land* 
" ward in the form of a peninfula, and makes an ifthmus of 
** about twelve ftades in length, containing a plain with fome 
" mixture of little hills from the coal! of Acanthus to that of 
*' Torone, On this ifthmus, which lies at the foot of mount 
u Athos, Hands Sana a Grecian city $ but Xerxes determined 
" to cut off from the continent all the other cities, whichj 
*' being built upon the mountain and beyond this place, were 
" Dion, Olophyxus, Achrotoon, Thyfus, and Cleone. The 
" operation was carried on in this manner ; the barbarians 
c< having drawn a line before the city of Sana, divided the 
" ground among the feveral nations, and when the trench was 
" confiderably funk, thofe who were in the bottom continued 
*' to dig, and delivered the earth to men ftanding upon lad* 
" ders, who. handed the fame again to fuch as were' placed 
*' in a higher ftarion, till at laft others who waited to re- 
*' ceive the burden at the edge of the canal, carried it away 
u to another place ; but by digging in a perpendicular man- 
st ner, and making the bottom of equal breadth with the top, 
*' all the workmen, except the Phoenicians, drew double la- 
bour upon themfelves , • becaufe the earth, as is natural, 
* l fell down continually in great quantities from the upper parts; 
" The Phoenicians alone mewed that ability on this occafion, 
" of which they are fo much mailers at all times ; for they 
" opened the part which was affigned to their care twice as 
" large as others had done ; and Hoping the ground gradually 
" till they came to the bottom, they then found the meafure 
" equal with the reft. In a meadow adjoining to this place 

" they 



(21) Gronov, Antiquit. Graze, vol. ii. Tit. Athos, 
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yet, with the leave of thefe towering wits, men of cooler 
imaginations conceived it no impoflible talk to meafure it. 

This 

" they had a court of jufttce, and a market furniftied with a 
" great abundance of corn brought over from Aha. My con- 
" jeclures lead me to think, that Xerxes undertook this enter- 
" prize upon a motive of often tation, in order to fhew the 
" greatnefs of his power, and to perpetuate the memory of 
" his name ; for tho' he might have caufed his fleet to be con- 
*' veyed over the land without much difficulty, yet he would 
" rather command the ifthmus to be cut, and a canal to be 
" made to receive the fea of fuch a breadth as might be fuf- 
" ficient to carry two fliips failing in front (22)," From Thu- 
cydides we learn, that the inhabitants of the five cities above- 
mentioned were barbarians, fpeaking two tongues, that is, the 
Greek and a language of their own. Plut.irch and Pliny Jiav& 
both written, that this mountain is fb high, as to project its 
made, when the fun is in the fummer folftice, on the market- 
place of the city Myrrhina in the ifland of Lemnos. On ac- 
count of this it is faid, that the inhabitants of this city erected 
a brazen calf at the termination of the ftiadow, on which was in- 
scribed this Monoftic : 

*A8w: Kctto^et vXevrot Av\(xvt'et<; j5oo?. 

Half Lemnos 1 calf doth Athos fliadow hide. 

Pliny aflerts the diftance between the foot of mount Athos and 
the ifland of Lemnos to be 87,000 paces. He does not tell us 
at what hour of the day this fhadow was obferved, yet this may 
be fupplied by fuppofing it to have been a little before fun-fet, 
the fun being then in the vertical circle, which paffeth over A- 
thos and IVfyrrhina ; or rather it may be fuppofed two degrees 
higher, becaufe otherwife the ihadow could not be fo exactly 
obferved in Lemnos (23). Thefe points fettled, it will appear 
from the principles of trigonometry, that the altitude of Athos 
is thirty-two furlongs, which, however, is not very confident 
with the truth. The reafon in all probability is, becaufe Pliny 
hath affigned too great a diftance between the mountain and 
the ifland. The beft maps we have make that diftance but 55 
Italian miles ; which being aVamed reduces it nearer the true, 
height, yiz. of eleven furlongs, or a lh:lc more (24). As to* 

the, 

(22) Herodot. I. viii. (23) 1. iv. c. 12. p. $S 9 , 

{24) Varenius's Geography, vol. i. p. 12. 
Vol. VIII. B 
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This Xenagoras attempted, and performed with fuccefs, 
whereby he found, that its height did not much exceed an 

Englifh 

the modern ftate of this celebrated mountain, we cannot in* 
form the reader better thereof, than by tranflating the aCurate 
description of a French traveller ; " As I ftaid a good while 
" at Salonichi ; and as that city is not far diftant from Monte 
<ff Santo, which is mount Athos, fo much celebrated by the 
" antient poets for its height, and fo famous among the modern 
" Greeks for the monks and hermits refiding thereon, I could 
'* not be fatisfied without going to fee it. In the fpace of a 
" few days I examined this wide and fo-much talked of field 
<e of wonders, leaving no part of it unexplored, no not even 
" the chapel on the fummit, which is very little vifited. As 
" I afcended, I found a good deal of fnow ; but as it was in 
<e - the fineft feafon of the year, (in the month of June) the fun 
*' began to operate upon it every -where, and to turn it into water. 
* e Its fummit is a perfect, rock and absolutely naked ; but the 
*' fnow did not lie there fo long as in the vallies. Pafling 
*' to the fouth-fide, we found it ihady. Arriving at the chapel, 
" which was feated on a high rock, we were informed, that it was 
* confecrated in memory of the transfiguration, and that on 
** the fixth of Auguft they fung a folemn mafs in the prefence 
" of a multitude of people, who out of devotion remained there 
* ( all night. As to other things, we found them in pretty good 
" order, corifidering that it is a place not to be vifited but 
s< in fummer weather. The building too was well enough, 
" efpecially if we confider its fituation , it being not a 
4< little furprizing to find a chapel erecled, where one can- 
" not ftay a quarter of an hour without a great fire. That 
" which our geographers call Monte Santo comprehends not only 
" mount Athos, but the whole chain of mountains which unites 
" it to the continent of Macedonia. This chain is feven or 
" eight leagues long, and three or four broad, and it is true, that 
" the Greeks calls this ridge Oros Agion, or the holy mountain ; 

but when they fpeak of mount Athos in particular, they call 
** it Hill Athos. Of the twenty monafteries erecled in this fo- 
«' litude, there is but one, which Hands on this mountain, and 
** that is dedicated to St. Laura, which is indeed richer and more 
" confiderable than all the reft ; and it is owned, that from the 
•| <?r monks inhabiting therein, the reft took the rule under which 

they live. Fhefe convents, generally fpeaking, refemble for- 
** trefTes rather than religious houfes. They are furrounded with 
t£ good walls, flanked with towers, or at leaft furmounted by a 

valt donjon, well furniftied with artillery, and all things elfe 

" neceffary 
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Enr4ifti mile. Many geographers reckon this mountain to 

Theflaly, 

" neceflary for defence. This is a Very neceflary precaution, 
«' confidering their fituation in the midft of thieves. As thefe 
" monafteries are generally five or fix ftories high, the apart- 
" ments in them are numerous and very large, but not oVer-well 
«* difpofed. They are Covered with lead, which by the re- 
" flexion of the fun-beams (nines like filver ; and, all things con- 
" fidered, we may rather wonder at their being in fo good Hate, 
" than at their being in no better. Thefe monafteries are in- 
dependent of each other in point of government ; and tho' in 
** the center of thefe monafteries there is an epifcopal fee in a 
" pretty large town called Kapirab, yet the monks pay no fort 
<l of obedience to this bifhop. The cathedral, however, is 
*' ftiled Acrotaton, i. e. the molt high, and is feryed by monk* 
" fent by the fuperiors of the refpective convents for that pujr- 
" pofe. There is alfo on mount Athos a confiderable church* 
'* dedicated to St. Anne, where the Anchorites refort for the 
iS performance of their devotions at certain feftivals, and other 
" fettled times. Thefe poor people are quite fecluded from the 
«' reft of human race. They may be about fixty in number, 
«• and live moil of them alone; the reft, two in a cell; they 
" live by the labour of their hands, as did the antient monks, 
" and are under the direction of a chief, who is called Dicaios, 
«' i. e. the juft ; yet he hlmfdf is dependent on the monaftery of 
c St. Laura, becaufe their cells are built on the ground belong- 
" ing to that religious houfe. All the monafteries have little 
" farms belonging to them, which are managed by certain 
" monks for the benefit of the houfe. All thefe religious-, as 
" has been faid before, live under a common rule, which rule 
** confifts chiefly in the ftric~l obfervance of the following points : 
" i. The keeping certain ftated fafts, which they recommend 
« c vehemently in their fermons, and which, to do them juftice, 
" they recommend no lefs by the feverity with which they keep 
** them. 2. The paffing whole nights in certain churches con- 
" fecrated to the honour of God, where they either make folemrt 
" prayers, or elfe join together in chanting pfalms, conforming 
" herein to the practice of the antient church, in which thefe 
" devotions were ftiled Vigils. 3. They fufFer no woman to ap- 
iS proach the holy mountain, which they carry yet farther, by 
" excluding all kind of animals of the feminine gender ; and on 
tl this principle they were wont alfo to caufe their younger monkjs^ 
" to be inftru&ed in feparate houfes, as if youth itfelf hadfoxne- , 
ie thing in it feminine (25)." ' ' 

B z 
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r iois d* Theffaly, but we think it belongs rather to Macedonia (H). 
fcc!*" We iKlve heretofore obferved, that the Scardian hills and 
mount Athos were well covered with woods 5 and indeed 
the whole kingdom of Macedonia, being every-where in- 
termixed with mountains, hills, and rifing grounds, a- 
bounded with all forts of trees, which are valuable in Eu- 
rope, either on account of timber, fruit, or made. As to 
defarts or large wades, we find not that there were any 
fuch in antient times ; on the contrary, it appears, that 
no part of Europe was more throughly peopled ; but fince 
it has been in the hands of the Turks, great part of it is 
become uninhabited, a thing not unfrequent in other parts 
of the Ottoman Empire. 

The 

<H) As Athos aftonifhed by its height and bulk, the moun- 
tain Olympus ftruck the beholder with reverence by its amazing 
loftinefs, and at the fame time invited his afceut by the beauty 
and variety of profpedrs which it afforded. The river Peneus, 
one of the clearoft, gentleft, and moil beautiful teams 
in the univerfe, ran at its foot, dividing it from Offa, and make- 
ing a multitude of fmall but charming ifles, covered with lhady 
trees, and adorned with magnificent temples, grottoes, porti- 
coes, and other ftately buildings(26). Its height is certainly very 
great ; but, as we obferved above, not near fo great as it was 
imagined by the antients. As to the notion of its being above 
the fecond region of the air, it depended intirely upon a facl, 
viz, that letters traced on the alhes of Jupiter's altar, remained 
unfaced for a long Ipace of time. This altar flood on the very 
fummit of Olympus, and the god was worfnipped there with pe- 
culiar devotion. On the fouth-eaft fide of the hill ran the famous 
liver Helicon, and near itftood a noble temple of Jupiter, in the 
midft of a lhady grove. The mountains Olfa and Pelion were in 
its neighbourhood, much fpoken of in antient authors, and 
very confiderable for their height, tho' they come far fhort of 
Olympus. Defiarchus Siculus, at the command of fome of the 
neighbouring princes, meafured mount Pelion with great exact- 
nefs, and found it to be in height 1 250 paces, or about an Italian 
jriiie and a half. It is now called Petras, and has fome little 
forts on its fides (27). There is fome doubt amongft geographers, 
whether this region oug lit to be reckoned to Macedonia or Theff- 
^.f ; but, as we make tike river Peneus their common boundary, 
: Olympus and the territory about it falis under our cognizance 
Ifere. 

V.-.'?,- (26) Tempe, fecund. Defcripr. Ortelii. (27) Straboni 

"fe . Geogr. 1. i.v. p. S07. Virg, hi. ver. a3j. Viton. Geigr. p, 
128. Plin. Hill Nat. I. iv»- 
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The peculiar happinefs of Macedonia, in having the Seas, 
fea on each fide of it, we have already remarked. It is iakes 
our duty here, however, to be a little more particular. 
The Adriatic walhes its weftern coaft, and, befides the great 
haven of Epidamnus, now Durazzo, makes feveral fafe 
ports, which are now moft of them neglected. On the 
caft the /Egean fca was Hill more advantageous, opening to 
Macedonia not only the trade of Greece, but that of Afia 
alfo ; which commerce was efpecially forwarded by the fpa- 
cious bays every-where formed on the coait. Four of thefer 
were chiefly remarkable, viz. Sinus Strymonicus, having on 
its north fide part of Thrace, and on the fouth the long ex- 
U/'Jlng promontory of Athos, including; in its bofom the 
ifland ■•: Thafus. It was called the Stryn'fonic bay, becaufe 
the river Strymon ran there into the fea. It is now 'called 
Golpho di ContefTa. Sinus Singiticus, having on one fide 
mount Athos, and on the other a long Hip of land, once 
full of rich and populous towns, of which there is now no 
appearance ; the bay therefore takes its prefent name from 
the neighbouring mountain, and is ftiled Golpho di Monte 
Santo. Sinus Toronaicus, having the ridge of land before- 
mentioned on the one fide, and part of the region Paraxia on 
the other. It received its old name from the city Torone, 
but is now called Golpho d' Aiomama. Sinus Thermaicus, 
having on the one fide Macedonia, on the other, for the 
moft part, Theffaly. It is at leaft fixtv miles in length, and 
received its name from the anticnt city Therma, called 
afterwards ThefTalonica, now Salonichi f . In fpeaking of 
the rivers of Macedon, we will begin with thofe which run 
into the Adriatic, and after fpeak of fuch as run into the 
iEgean fea. Panyafus rifes not far from the city. Pitheum, 
and, after a winding courfe of upwards of a hundred miles, 
from the fouthern borders of Macedon to Epidamnus or 
Durazzo, near which it difcharges itfelf into the Adriatic s . 
The Apfus, rifing not far from the city of Eordea, after 
a ftiort courfe of thirty miles, difcharges itfelf about ten . 
miles below the mouth of the Panyafus. The Laous, 
called alfo iEas and Aous, has its fource near the city of 
Antigonia, and 5 after a north- weft courfe of forty miles,! • 
B 3 enters,; 



f Cluver. Geogr. 1. iv. Cellar. Geog. Antiq. I. ii- c. 15 
* See ip the maj3 of the courfe of this and other rivers. 
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enters the Adriatic a little below the' city of Apol- 
lonia. Celydnus or Pepylichus running from the Acro- 
ceraunian mountains directly into the Adriatic, would 
not be worthy of mention, if it were not regarded as the 
boundary between Macedon and Epirus. The rivers running 
into the Mges.ii fea are, The Aliacmon ; it rifes in the 
mountains lying above the city Elymea, and running for 
fome time parallell to the Panyafus, after a courfe of feventy 
miles almoft due eaft, enters the bay of Theflalonica, be- 
tween the cities of Pydna and Dium. The Erigon rifes in the 
country of the Lynceftas, and running directly north about 
thirty miles, turns then to the eaft, and declining by de- 
grees to the fouth, falls, after a farther courfe of forty 
miles, into a lake formed by the waters of the river Axius, 
and with them runs into the fea. The Axius, which is by 
.far the greater!: river in Macedon, rifes from two foun- 
tains in the Scardian mountains, and, after a courfe of eighty 
miles, it fpreads itfelf into a large and noble lake below the 
city of EdefTa, and having received the Erigon there, falls 
into the bay of Theflalonica almoft over-againft that city. 
The river Strymon rifes in Thrace, and rolling with a rapid 
ftream almoft dire&ly fouth, after a courfe of feventy miles, 
it enters by two broad and deep mouths that bay, which from 
it was ftiled the Strymonic. This river was the antient 
boundary of Macedon towards Thrace ; but Philip the fa- 
ther of Alexander took in all the country between it and 
the river Neftus, or, as fome write it, Melius ; which, 
running almoft parallel to the river Strymon, fails into the 
fame bay near the city of Abdera, about forty miles diftant 
from the mouths of the Strymon. Smaller rivers there are 
many, fuch as the Cidorus, Aftraeus, Pontus, &c. As to 
lakes, befides thofe formed by the overflowing of the river 
Strymon, and the junction of the rivers Axius and Erigon, 
there is almoft in the heart of Macedon, not far from the 
Candavian mountains, a large and famous lake called the 
.take of Lychnidus, or the lake of Prefpa. There is another 
famous lake in the province of Mygdonia, and another near 
^the antient city of Sintia, called afterwards Heraclea Sintica. 
? As for fprings and fountains, they are innumerable ; fuch as 
en account of their properties are remarkable, we (hall 
mention elfcwhere. 
- t The^imate } The air of Macedonia is, generally fpeaking, clear, 
'lfe|i|^bducc > {harp, and wholelbme, inlbmuch, that people live there 
rfe, &c, commonly 
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qommonly to a very great age. This Is eafiH* accounted for, 
when we confider, that it lies in the middle of the north 
temperate zone, and in the fixth and fcventh climates, its 
Jongeft day containing about fifteen hours. The foil is every- 
where tolerable, in molt places fruitful, on the fea-coaft efpe- 
cially abounding with corn, wine, and oil, and indeed with 
every thing that could be defired either for the ufe or con- 
venience of men ; but the principal riches of Macedonia 
confifted in its mines, of which it had many, and of almoft 
all kind of metals, but of gold particularly. In Pieria un- 
der its antient kings there were found large quantities of 
this precious metal in the fand, in lumps of confiderable 
bignefs h . There were alfo gold mines in the country be- 
tween Thefialonica and Stagira, which mines are laid to 
Jiave been wrought by the Turk ; but by far the moft con- 
fiderable were in the mountain Pangseus, which king Phi- 
lip added to his dominions. The Thafians, inhabitants of 
a little ifland lying in the Strymonic bay, had rendered 
themfelves very confiderable by the wealth they drew from 
them. This made the Athenians fo covetous of this "tradfc 
of country, which, after many expeditions and much a-do, 
they attained, and loft it to the Thracians afterwards. 
Philip drove them out, and having rebuilt the antient city 
of Crenides in a magnificent manner, called it by his own 
name Phiiippi ; and carefully eftablifhing perfons fkilful in 
the art of refining there, he made much greater advantage 
of thofe mines than any of their former pofteiTors had done ; 
nay, it is faid, that he obtained the empire of Greece 
chiefly by means of the treafures extracted hence ; which 
ipuft appear very probable, if what Diodorus tells us be 
true, that he received annually a thoufand talents of gold *. 
The Romans when they reduced Macedonia into a province, 
reftrained the inhabitants from digging or refining gold 
or filver, leaving them at liberty, however, to manufacture 
any other metal k . 

As there are not in Macedonia any animals peculiar Aainul^ 
thereto, we are under no neceflity of entering into a de^- 
tail of thofe common to it and to the reft of Greece ; .we 
(hall content ourfelves therefore with mentioning only oife * 
thing which is very remarkable, and that is the abundance 
of horfes which were in Macedonia under its antient princes. 

This 
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This will be fct in a clear light by a Tingle fad : There 
were kept in the royal ftud near Pella three hundred {tone- 
horfes and thirty thou find mares K It is evident from 
hence, that it was tiie military prudence of the Macedonian 
kings which determined them to place their hopes not in 
horfe but in foot, which might be ferviceable in all countries, 
whereas cavalry could ac*i only in plains. ThJr inordinate 
love of hunting engaged them, however, to keep up fo 
large a breed of horfes, which were excellent in their na- 
ture, fleet, high- mettled ftrong- hoofed, and able to fubfift 
on very little and very ordinary pro-, ender. We need not 
wonder therefore, that the Macedonian armies were fo 
terrible, when their horfe were extraordinary good, and 
their foot excellent. 

As to the rarities of Macedonia, which, according to 
the order obferved in this work, ought to clofe the de- 
fcription, we will begin with the Pierian hills and (hades, 
which, on account of their lovely verdure and pleafant 
foliiude, were haled the habitations of the mufes , who 
th-jnee alfo were called Pierides. Amonpft them rofe the 
fountain Pimplh, from whence they were called Pimpliades ra , 
Vitruvius tells us, that near the fepulchre of Euripides there 
flowed from a fountain waters of fo poifonous a nature, as 
if fwallowed brought on immediate and inevitable death n , 
A modern traveller informs us , that in palling mount 
Jougous, which feems to be part of that ridge formerly 
called the Scardian mountains, he found a certain flower, 
which he takes to be a kind of Lunaria major, which 
produced, as he apprehended, a Hem or button according 
to the increafe of the moon, till thofe buttons equalled 
the days of the month's age. He brought fome roots and 
feeds of this flower with him into France, that this curiofity 
might be more leifurely obferved and confidered °. We 
might add to thefe abundance of other curiofities, if we 
could give credit to all the fragments of natural hiftory left 
us. by the antients, or to the ordinary collections on the 
fame fubjed which have been made by the moderns ; but 
as many of thefe relations are apparently abfurd, many 
more very injudicioufly recited, and the authorities in moft 
gales but very weak, we (hall content ourfelves with report- 
ing thefe, and fo conclude a chapter, wherein the reader 
hath at lead a more complete defcription of Macedonia than 

he 
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he can find elfe-where ; for tho' its kings fubdued fo great 
a partof the known world, yet hath no hiftorian, antienc 
or modern, written explicitly of this country ; but have 
contented themfelves with brief and general defcriptions, 
fuch as might fuit well enough with the form of their 
hiftories, but were abfolutely incompatible with the na- 
ture of this, which is univerfa], not in title and (hew only, 
but in a particular confideration of all the kingdoms, em- 
pire, and ftates treated therein. 



SECT. IL 



Of the antiquity, government, cuftoms, laws, 
manners, and military difcipline of the Ma- 
cedonians. 

IT has been hitherto obferved that Macedonia was ori- The Mace- 
ginally inhabited by many nations. In our geographical d ? nians ori * 
defcriptions, we have recorded their names, pointed outg^/ Art 
their feats, and delivered whatever remarkable paflages we 
could find about them in antient authors. Thofe from whom 
that race fprung, which from fmall beginnings became lords 
of Greece and afterwards of the world, were Argives. 
Under the leading of Caranus, who was defcended from 
Hercules by his fon Temenus, they came into this coun- 
try, and with their fwords carved out themfelves fair 
poffeffions*. By degrees they enlarged their dominions, 
not more by their valour than by their prudence and con- 
defcenfion ; for erecting no trophies after victories, and 
treating thofe they fubdued with the tendernefs of brethren 
they vanquifhed not only their perfons but their minds ; 4 
and thus taking away all diftinclions, they in time reduced 
various tribes into one nation, which of courfe became toa 
potent for its neighbours, and continually made incroach-j .. 
ments upon them, unlefs reftrained by their united force, f> 
or the fear of provoking the Perfian monarch, or fome of w 
the molt powerful Greek republics. As the Macedonians^ 
whofe hiftory we are now writing, were compofed of many 

nations, * : 
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nations mixed with each other, and as all thofe nations 
were remarkable for bravery, hardinefs, and contempt of 
luxury, it is eafy to conceive, that the Macedonians were 
net unlike them. If we were to follow the method hitherto 
ufed, we fhould be obliged to repeat m.iny things already 
faid of the Greeks ; to avoid which, and at the fame time 
to deliver all that the reader can expect under this fection 
for clearing the fubfequent hiftory, we (hall reduce what we 
have to offer under three general heads. The fnft (hall re- 
gard the government of Macedon and the adminiftration of 
its princes : The fecond the cuftoms of the people religious 
and civil : The third their military difcipline. 
Their form The Macedonians had always kings ; yet under their 
©f govern- adrniniftratlon they preferved as great or greater liberty than 
mait was enjoyed under moft of the Grecian commonwealths \ 
Their monarchs ruled, but they ruled according to law, 
or rather according to the maxims of natural equity, and 
did not commit any flagrant injuftice merely to gratify their 
wills. This was the original conftitution, and it may be 
faid to the glory of this nation, that it was not fubverted 
but with the kingdom. On this account Lucian intro- 
ducing Philip and Alexander in his dialogues, makes the 
former call the Macedonians, Freemen c . In cafes where 
the puniihment was capital, the caufe was heard by the 
army or by the people and, till they condemned the party, 
the king did not pretend to put him to death. We (hall 
meet with many inftances of this in the reign of Alexander, 
who maintained the cuftoms of his native foil when far 
from it, and did not think, that all his victories could re- 
leafe him from the obligations he was under of acting ac- 
cording to the conftitution of his country. When in his 
pailion he killed Clitus, he on recollection would have 
punilhed himfelf with death, if the army had not interfered 
and taken his guilt upon them d . Polybius informs us, 
that when king Philip, the laft but one of the Macedonian 
princes, had caufed Leontius, whom he fufpected of con- 
fpiring againft him, to be feized, a body of targeteers, who 
.were advanced before the army, fent deputies to defire that 
"'.-.f" he might not be proceeded againft till they {hould rejoin it, 
that the king might not feem to have no regard for them or 
their fentiments e . It is true the fame author tells us, 

* Arrian. exp. Alexand. lib. iv. p. 265. Curt. vit. Alexand, 
lib. vi. c lAguGe'p«? «vSpa?, in Dial Phil. & Alex. * Curt* 
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that the king provoked by this meflage, put Leontius footter 
to death than he would have done ; but he excufed him- 
felf from the neceflity of the thing, and puniftied the reft of 
the confpirators after the antient manner, By verdict of the 
army. It is not to be concluded from hence, that the Ma- 
cedonians were always jealous of their liberties, and quar- 
relling with their princes about them, for that was not the 
cafe. They did not call themfelves a free people, but ac- 
knowledged that they were fubjecl: to their prince ; yet with 
this hope, that he would govern them as he ought, which 
when he did, they were moft loyal ; but were not fo obe- 
dient, when he digrefled from the paths of reafon : They 
clamoured loudly at Alexander, when he began to affect: the 
eaftern mode of governing, nor would they be reconciled to 
him by gifts and fair fpeeches, but {hewed a vifible diflike, 
not of the king, but of fuch actions as he committed un- 
worthy of his royal dignity f . The throne was hereditary, 
and continued in the race of Caranus till the flaughter of 
Alexander's family ; but it does not appear, that the Mace- 
donians were very ftricl: as to the fuccemon, fo it was of 
the royal houfe, though generally fpeaking the eldeft fon 
fucceeded. The antient kings of Macedon were very 
modeft in the enfigns of their dignity ; for Alexander the 
Great feems to have been the firft who wore a diadem and 
rich robes of ftate ; which, however, he transferred to his 
fuccefTors, yet the old kings had what was fufncient to 
diftinguim them from their fubjedts, fplendour, armour, 
and a chair of ftate s . The generality of the people were 
always wonderfully loyal and not only chearfuljy obeyed, 
but were zealoufly addicted to the fervice of, their prince ; 
nay,they feem to have carried their affection towards his per- 
fon too far, by making a law, or elfe adopting it from the 
Perfians, that not only confpirators, but all who were re- 
lated to them, mould be put to death, with which, how- 
ever, Alexander difpenfed h . Their love for their princes* 
however, did not carry them into any indecent or idolatrous 
fubmiflion, when they approached them ; on the contrary, 
they converfed with them freely, and faluted them with r a 
kifs *. When therefore Alexander would have introduce} 
the Perfian cuftom of adoring him, the Macedonians were 
extremely difpleafed, and did not forbear declaring their fen- 

timents, 
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timents, that reverence was due to kings,but adoration to the 
gods k . In point of marriage the Macedonian kings feem 
not to have been very Uriel: ; for it appears from hiftory, 
that they had frequently many wives, and concubines not 
a few K In the education of their children they were ex- 
ceedingly ftri<5t ; their fons were brought up under the beft 
maflers in the love and knowledge of all things great and 
glorious ; their daughters in the practice of all things virtuous. 
What Alexander faid to Sify^ambis will better demonstrate 
this than any defcription ; Mother, the robe I have on was 
not only the gift of my Jtfter y but the work of her hands m . 
In the conduct of their affairs the kings of Macedon were 
remarkably moderate, and behaved with the greatcft pru- 
dence ; they did not affect magnificent entertainments, but 
cat plainly with their friends. They admitted all forts of 
perfons to their prefence, and by a continual habit of bufi- 
nefs made themfelves at once necefTary and agreeable to their 
fubjec"r.s n . Hunting was their chief diverfion, and Alexan- 
der was fo addi£led to it, that he would follow it for a whole 
day without taking refrefhment °. Thefe princes were 
generally fpeaking learned, or at leaft favourers of learned 
men. Archelaus was the great patron of Euripides, and 
riot only honoured him living, but mourned for him when 
dead. Philip the father of Alexander was one of the belt 
fpeakers of his age ; he was generous to fuch men of 
learning as fought his friendfhip, becaufe he thought him- 
lelf honoured thereby ; and he pardoned libellers, becaufe 
he would not punifti wit even in an enemy p. If his fon 
Alexander had not been the moft active prince in the world, 
he would have been celebrated for being the moft knowing 
As in the ordinary occurrences of life the kings of Macedon 
did not affecl: that pomp which in thofe days was frequent 
enough with princes, fo in the moft folemn ads of their 
adminiftration they preferved fuch a modeft decorum as 
rather endeared than awed their, fubje&s. They heard caufes 
in perfon, and fuffered thofe who pleaded before them to 
fpeak with the utmoft freedom. Thusj when Philip after 

drinking 
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drinking hard had decided contrary to right againft a poor 
woman, (he cried out, I appeal. To whom, faid the king ? 
Why 5 replied {he, from Philip, with his head difturbed by 
thefunies of wine, to Philip, when he (hall be foberand inhis 
right fenfes r . Which the king received as a juft rebuke, 
and without the leaft refentment. This cuftom by a felicity 
peculiar to this people continued as long as they had kings ; 
for Livy tells of Per feus, the very laft of them, that, after 
the manner of his anceftors, he fat in an ivory chair, and 
heard all forts of caufes, even thofe which were of little 
confequence 9 . The kings of Macedon fpoke even to private 
foldiers with great freedom and condefcenfion ; they took as 
much care of them as if they had been their children, or at 
leaft their intimate friends, and fuch of them as were flair* 
in the wars were always carefully interred with all military 
honours. Such as behaved themfelves with extraordinary 
valour were honoured with particular marks of diftin&ion y 
and it is efpecially recorded of Alexander the Great, that 
he fuffered no one to go without a juft recompence of his 
merit 1 . The great men of the kingdom were honoured 
with the titles of the king's friends and counfellors, nor 
were they fo in name only, but in reality ; they gave their 
advice as ftatefmen,but they gave it with all the freedom the 
rnoft intimate friendfhip mould confer u . Hephaeftion the 
friend of Alexander was not afraid even of the refentment 
of the queen mother, anfwering her angry letters with a 
manly freedom, telling her, that, fecure in his innocence, 
he was in no pain from her threats, fmce Alexander was to 
judge of all things *. And that this was not peculiar to 
Hephaeftion or Alexander, we may guefs from the obser- 
vation in Juftin, That the friends of the Macedonian kings 
were not only companions in war, but allociates in empire z . 
They were allowed to wear purple, were intrufted with 
armies without inftruclion, and when the Macedonian 
greatnefs triumphed over kingdoms, they v/ere appointed 
governors of them with the court and ftate of kings \ The 
icing's life-guard, which confifted but of a fmall number, 

was 
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was a poft of high honour j Oxathres the brother of Darius 
was received into this number : Befides thefe there were 
other houfhold troops, the commanders of which were not 
only honourable perfons, but even the private men, who, 
as occafion ferved, were from thence preferred to great 
commands b . With refpecl: to civil officers, we find that 
the king's fecretaries were very much confidered ; they not 
only drew up orders, but faw them executed c . The king's 
feal, or fignet, which was on his ring, remained generally 
fpeaking in his own cuftody j but fometimes he delivered it 
for fpecial purpofes to one of his own friends, becaufe 
whatever was fealed therewith was by the Macedonians 
held facred and inviolable. Alexander, when dying, de- 
livered his fignet to Perdiccas, which was thought to ex- 
plain an expreffion he had before made ufe of, that the go- 
vernment mould be inverted in the moft worthy. Not that 
he meant to difinherit his own family, but that by this a£fc 
he conftituted Perdiccas protector of the kingdom ; and in 
this fenfe Perdiccas underftood it, when in the prefence of 
the Macedonians he defired to decline that mighty load of 
bufinefs, which the king in his laft moments would have laid 
upon his moulders d . The royal phyficians were highly con- 
fidered in the court of Macedon, and were treated by their 
matters as if they had been their intimate friends •. When 
the kings were fick, the whole nation made prayers and 
vows for their recovery, the meaneft people mewing the 
fame forrow in their looks, their habits, and their fpeeches, 
as if their neareft relations were on their death-beds f . When 
Alexander lay ill at Babylon, the grief of the foldiers fome 
days before his death was fo tumultuous, that he condefcended 
to (hew himfelf, and, notwithstanding his great weaknefs,, 
extended his hand and fuffered every one of them to kifs 
it s. After their deaths the Macedonian kings were interred 
in the royal fepulchre, built by Argeus at the command of 
his father Perdiccas, with this afTurance, that while the 
kings were buried there, his race mould never fail, and after 
, their interment the people mourned for them as for their 
common parents h . Such was the eafy, fuch the excellent 
conftitution of Macedon, fuch the paternal piety of its 

princes* 
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princes j and fuch the filial obedience of their people. Let 
us now proceed to the fecond head. 

The Macedonians in point of religion followed the opi- Thecuftorm 
nions embraced by the reft of the Greeks, worftiippi ng^m^^. 
many gods, and indulging a vaft variety of vain and itaous and 
ridiculous rites. Jupiter, Hercules, and Diana were ef- civil, 
pecially reverenced by them, the firft as their protector ; 
the fecond as the patron of the brave ; the lait as the 
goddefs of hunting, to which they were univerfally ad* 
Sidled l . As they were ftricl in their morals, fo according 
to the mode of thofe times they were very religious. Their 
princes difdained not to acl on fpecial occafions as priefts, 
and to offer facrifices for themfelves and their people. All 
the hiftorians who have wrote of the life of Alexander 
agree in furnifhing us with many inftances of his devo- 
tion, not only in facrifices, but in erecting altars, inftituting. 
games, dedicating ftatues, and many other things. Omens 
were greatly heeded by this people ; two eagles fluttering 
the whole day over the royal palace when Olympias was in 
labour was conftrued to portend, that the two empires o£ 
Europe and Afia would center in the child of which (he 
was then delivered k . Many other inftances of a like nature, 
occur in the hiftory, as the reader will obferve 5 and therefore 
we need not anticipate them here. 

In their ordinary manner of living this nation Was remark* 
ably temperate ; but when they feafted, they were always 
magnificent, and loved to eat well and drink hard. Ca- 
ranus the king of Macedon is recorded to have made a 
marriage-feaft remarkably fplendid *, and the fame tafte ap- 
peared in his fucceflbrs, particularly in Philip, who was a 
prince of high fpirit. At thefe feafts .the young men were 
admitted to fit down as foon as they had killed a wild boar 
fairly, that is with their fpears, without toils or nets m . 
From their very infancy they were accuftomed to ride, to 
hunt, and as foon as they were able to go into the field. 
At their banquets no women were admitted, and it was 
an inviolable rule with them, that nothing faid at them , 
mould be repeated. At marriage-feafts they had an extra- 
ordinary cuftom, a piece of bread was cut in two with a 
fword, one part of which was given to the bridegroom, and 

the fe 
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the other to the bride, which had no doubt fome concealed 
meaning 11 . Their captives they made ufe of as concubines, 
but it was held difhonourable to marry them ; yet Alexander 
broke through this by his marriage with Roxana, and 
numbers followed his example. It is certain his victories 
changed the manners of his foldiers as well as his own ; for 
whereas before they were content with plain and light arms, 
they afterwards adorned themfelves with the fpoils of the 
vanquifhed, and became not only well, but richly, clad, at 
the expence of the Perfians °. 
Little verfed In affairs of government we have fhewn them to be wife 
akTrfi"" 1116 anc ^ P ruc * ent ' * n one tn ^ n g"> however, they were very de- 
fective, viz. in their care of maritime affairs, which, not- 
withftanding the great advantages they had, they neither 
practifed nor underftood, as is evident from the accounts we 
have of Alexander's fleets and naval expeditions, and the 
fright and terror his feamen were under at every new fight 
they faw p. We can account for this no otherwife, than 
from their being continually engaged in wars with their 
neighbours upon the continent, and having their ports at 
the fame time either in the hands of, or blocked up by, 
the maritime powers of Greece. Philip , who firft freed 
his country from thefe inconvenient ic, had not time to 
think of naval affairs before he was cut off by an immature 
death ; hisfucceflbr,arnongft other great defigns he had formed, 
had that of fettling and increafing his fleets in his mind 
when he died at Babylon Whatever contributed to make 
them ftrong and warlike was particularly affected by the 
Macedonians, which was the true reafon why hunting was 
their great exercife and prime diverfion ; befides this, they 
were addicted to all the Grecian exercifes, particularly 
wreftling and boxing, for which fports there was a place 
fet apart in all their camps, and their commanders, when 
the bufinefs of the war allowed them leifure, diverted them- 
felves with feeing the activity of their foldiers in thefe ex- 
ercifes r . They aifo practifed a kind of military dancing, 
which was at once both pleafant and wonderfully graces 
• ful 8 . 

We 
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We have already faid, that their laws confined only in Their laws, 
the decrees of their princes, which were, however, founded 
on the principles of natural equity, or otherwife would have 
expofed him, whofe decifions they were, to the hatred and 
ill-will of his fubje&s. We have likewife obferved, that in 
capital cafes judgment was given by the people of the army 5 
here it will be fit for us to oblerve, that the accufed was al- 
ways fuffered to defend himfelf with the utmoft freedom, 
though even at his trial he appeared bound in a habit of 
diftrefs and without any enfigns of dignity, let his quality 
be what it would. In doubtful cafes the torture was per- 
mitted without any refpect to birth or former fervices, of 
which we mail find frequent inftances in the hiftory of Alex- 
ander, whofe feign, as it was tinged purple with the .blood 
of his enemies, fo it was alfo ftained with the gore of his 
countrymen. The punimments among them were of diffe- 
rent kinds ; fometimes the criminal was thruft through with 
darts, at other times crucified with his head downwards : 
Sometimes they were thrown chained into rivers ; yet thefe 
feem to have been either foreign cuftoms or punimments in- 
flicted in extraordinary cafes ; that which was moft fre- 
quent, and which confequently feems to have been legal, 
was {toning t to death, wherein the army, as they had beeri 
made judges, were executioners, which perhaps was no ill 
expedient to prevent ram judgments. 

The Macedonian year, or, as it is ufuaily called, theThe.Mace* 
Greek year, to diftinguim it from the Attic year, wasdonian kj^ 
compofed of twelve months ; but as to the number of days '" nA " 
in each of thefe months and the method of the Macedonian 
kalendar, there are great difputes, we mall fet down the 
fcheme of the judicious archbimop Umer, and fhall inform 
the learned and inquifitive reader where he may receive fur- 
ther fatisfaction in a note u . 

A Table of the Macedonian Months. 

Dius confifted of thirty days, the firft of which an- 
fwered to the 24th of September, the laft to the 23d of 
Odober. 

Apel- 

* Crophil Antiqultfttes Macedou, lib. ii. c. 4. a Ufferii, 

Differtatio., &c. 
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-Apellacus, containing thirty days, the firft of which 
anfwered to the 24th of October, the laft to the 22d of 
November. 

Audynaeus, confifted of thirty-one days, the firft: 
anfwering to the 23d of November, the laft to the 23d of 
December. 

Peritius, containing thirty days, the firft anfwering 
to the 24th of December, the laft to the 22d of Ja- 
nuary. 

Dystrus, confifting of thirty days, the firft anfwering 
to the 23d of January, the laft to the 2 ill of Fe- 
bruary. 

Xanthicus, containing thirty-one days, the firft an- 
fwering to the 22d of February, the laft to the 24th of 
March, excepting the intercalated year, when it a nfwered 
to the 23d, In this month there was a luftration folemnly 
performed, which from the name of the month was called 
Xanthica, in this manner : They divided a bitch in the 
middle, laying one fide with the entrails on their right hand, 
the other on the left ; between marched the army in battalia, 
and after they had paffed, they feparated into two corps, and 
maintained a mock fight. 

Artemisius, confifting of thirty-one days, the firft an- 
fwering to the 25th of March, and the laft to the 24th of 
April. 

Daesius, containing thirty days, the firft anfwering to the 
.25th of April, the laft to the 24th of May ; This month 
the Macedonians held to be extremely unfortunate, which 
Alexander obfervmg, and knowing how dangerous fuperfti 
tion is, when ftrongly feated in vulgar minds, he as a re- 
medy in the prefent cafe decreed, that this month 
ihoulel not be for the future called Daelius, but by a repetition 
of the name of the former month, called it the fecond Arte- 
mifius. 

Panemus, confifting. of thirty-one days, the firft an- 
fwering to the 25th of May, the laft to the 24th of 
June. 

Lous, containing thirty days, the firft anfwering to the 
25th of June, the laft to the 24th of July. 

Gorpiachus, confifting of thirty-one days, the firft 
anfwering to the 25th of July, the laft to the 24th of 
Augnft. 

Hyperberetaes, containing thirty days, the firft an- 
fwering to the 25th of Auguft, the laft to the 23d of Sep- 
tember, 
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Thus the Macedonian year confided of feven even 
months, that is of months of thirty days each, making in 
all two hundred and ten days* and of five unequal months 
confifting of thirty-one days, each, making in all a hundred 
and [fifty- five days, together three hundred and fixty-five 
days ; but every fourth year the month Hyperberetaes, 
confifted of thirty one days, which anfwered the end of 
our leap year (A). 

; As there were very rich mines in Macedonia, fo under Their coin 
Several kings there were great variety both of filvcr and gold 
"pieces coined ; of the latter fort were the Philippics, fo 
called from bearing the buff, of Philip the father of Alex- 
ander, which are fo often mentioned in antient authors, 
; and were for a long time the molt current money in Greece ; 
<and fuch were many others, defcriptions of which are to 
be found among the writings of antiquaries, asfomeofthe 
pieces are yet extant in the cabinets of the curious. There 
is a Angularity in the Macedonian coins, which ought not 

to 

(A) Lalamnatius wrote three differtations on the antient me- 
thods of computing time, the fecond of which relates only to 
the Macedonian year, which he tells us confifted only of twelve 
months, making Xanticus the firft, and Dyftrus the laft. One * \ 
half of thefe months he aflerts to have confifted of twenty-nine 
days, and the other half of thirty ; taken together, the Mace- 
donian year according to him confifted of 354 days ; to recon- 
cile which to the folar year, at the end of each third year '. r; l; 
they intercalated a month of thirty-three days. He does not . ' 
attempt to fupport all he fays by authorities, but contents 
himfelf with laying them down as matters of fail:. The very- 
learned and judicious primate Uiher in his excellent work, 
intitled, A Diflertation on the Macedonian and Afiatic folar 
year, has examined this matter to the bottom ; and, with all 
the Ikill of a learned aftronomer and all the knowledge of a 
critic in the Greek literature, hath made this matter as plain 
as can be made, fupporting everything which he advances- by 
reafon and authority ; to him therefore we have adhered in ; this . 
hitherto intricate matter, and to his moft excellent treatife we 
muft refer the inquifitive reader for a perfect account of the 
conftruction of the Macedonian kalendar (1), 



(0 Toannis Lalamnatii DifTcrtationes tres, de Tempore & ejus 
Partibus, de Anno Macedonnm feu Gnecorum, & de Anno Attico, 
apud Gronov, Thef. Grsecar. Antiq. Vol. XI. Jacobi Ufferii de 
Macedonum & Afianorum Anno folari Dificmiio, apud Gronov. 
T.G. Antiq. Vol. XL 
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to be palled over, and it is this ; they not only bear the 
buds and Infcriptions of the princes under whom they were 
coined, but alio the names of the cities in which they 
were coined, and the figures in their reverfes frequently re- 
fer to thoie cities x . 
Their lan- The Macedonian tongue differed very much from the 
guage, Greek, that is, from all the feveral dialects of that lan- 
guage, as is evident from Strabo * and Athenaeus z ; but es- 
pecially from Curtius in his account of the proceedings 
againft Philotas ; from whence it is clear, that the natives 
of Greece, who ferved in Alexander's army, were not 
able to underftand a difcourfe delivered in the Macedonian 
tongue a . 

Thw mill- ^ E Come taft °f a ^ t0 f be military difcipline of the 
tarydifci- Macedonians, which was their peculiar glory, and which 
pliae. raifed them from a mean and obfeure people to be lords of 
Greece. ,Thejc were in their firft beginning obftinately 
brave,, as well as naturally warlike j by degrees they ac- 
quired knowledge in difcipline, and became at laft invincible 
from a happy mixture of iupcrior courage with fuperior (kill, 
We are indebted for thefe obfervations to Polybius, an au- 
thor of equal character for veracity and penetration, who, 
in his defcription of the military virtues of the Macedonians, 
does them all the juftice that the beft of writers could afford 
the braveit men b . But it may be objected, if the Mace- 
donians were always fo fierce and fo unconquerable a nation, 
how came they to be fo long under the dominion of 
the Perlians, to be awed by the Ulyrians , Thracians, 
and other neighbouring nations, and to be tributary 
to the Athenians even to the time of Philip ? The reader 
will find an anfwer to all this in ihe courfe of the 
fucceeding hiftory , whence it will appear , that thefe 
fo many obiracles placed in the way of the Macedonian 
■greatnefs from the natural fttuation of things, againft which 
they continually hruggled, and in the end overcame them 
. #11. True it is, -that .the Macedonians were often Iefs 
powerful, though never lefs brave than their neighbours, 
that till the time of Philip they were far from being rictf, 
- ". ^ and that till his reign they had not either fhewn hopes 
JSfcr ambition of afiuming the fovereignty of Greece ; 
hut when once the genius of their prince had opened a 

path 

x CropLii Antiquitat. Macedon. lib. ii. cap. Wolfgangi 
Laxii GiLec. Antiq. / Strab. Geograph lib. vii. p. 687. 

2 Deipnoioph. lib. Hi. c. 33, a Curt. lib. iv. p. 9. _ b HiIh 
lib. iv. c. it» 
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path to the empire, they feconded his efforts by under- 
talcing chearfully the moft arduous expeditions, and under- 
going in order to their accomplishment the fevereft difci- 
pline. War from this time forward was the bufinefsof the 
whole nation, infomuch, that the youth of Alexander's 
army were not only bred but born in the camp ; but it is 
neceflary for us to be more particular, and therefore we 
will fubdivide the remaining part of this head into five 
confiderations. 

The firft (hall relate to the choice of the army, that is, Tfc«rfo! 
the troops of which it was made up ; and thefe, after thediers, ha- 
Macedonian kings became confiderable, were, firft, their chofen " 
natural-born fubje&s ; fecondly, their allies ; and thirdly, 
mercenaries. The natural Macedonians ferved at their own 
expence, and contented themfelves with the fpoil of their 
enemies c . The allies were compofed of ■ the. refpe£Uve 
quotas of Theffaly, Paconia, and other cfe'pefelent-^rovinces, 
as alfo of the auxiliary troops furnifhed by Greece after the 
kings of Macedonia were elec~red captains general* 1 . The 
mercenaries were foldiers of fortune, who never inqaired 
the caufe, if they flood in no doubt about their pay e 
When Alexander marched on his grand expedition, his in- 
fantry confifted of thirteen thoufand Macedonians, 'fcvcri' 
thoufand auxiliaries, and five thoufand mercenaries f . The 
Theffclians furnifhed, generally fpeaking, horfe, and there 
were alfo many troops of Macedonian cavalry ; their dif-' 
cipline was ftri£t ? for in cafe the private men loft their 
horfes, either by ficknefs, or in aclion, their officers were 
obliged to furnifh others out of their own ftables, if they 
had any in them, from a« old-fafhioncd notion, that the 
good of the public was to be preferred to the pomp of 
private men 2 . 

Secondly, let us fpeakof the order of the Macedonian 
troops ; the foot were compofed of three forts, viz. the 
light-armed h , the Peltaftae, who were better armed *, and 
the heavy-armed foldiers, of whom** the phalanx was com- - 
pofed k . Thefe troops were fuited to all forts of enter? 
prizes ; for if a poll was to be attacked fuddenly, the ^. 
light-armed foot were employed ; if fteadily, and in ex- 

pc&ation ■ 



c Curt. iii. c. 10. d Juftin. hid. yii. 4. Curt. x. cap. 2. 

c Curt. lib. v. cap. 1. f Diodor. Sicul. lib. xvii. s Arrian. 
lib. vi. p. 426. Curt. lib. vii. c. 1. h /Elian. Ta&. c. & 

* Tit. Liv» xxxk c. 36. i; Cart. lib. vii. C, 9. 
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peculation of an obfrinate refiftance, then the Peltate pr 
targete'ers were fent ; the heavy armed foot were generally 
drawn up in the center of the army in a fquare body, 
which was called the phalanx l . Polybius tells us, that it 
coniiffed of fixteen in flank and five hundred in front, all 
pikemen, the foldiers {landing fo clofe , that the pikes of 
the fifth rank reached their points beyond the front of the 
battle. It is evident from hence that the pikes of the laft 
ranks were of no ufe according to this difpofition ; they 
had, however, an excellent remedy for this, which was 
thus ; the hindermoft ranks leaned the pikes on the fhoulders 
of thofe who were before them, and locking them faft 
prefied brifkly againft them when they made the charge, 
fo that the five firft ranks had the impetus of the whole 
phalanx, which was the reafon why its (hock was, gene- 
rally fpeakiftg, irrefiftible m . It is not very clear into what 
corps- the grofs of the Macedonian infantry was divided 
but- that they were divided into many fmall bodies, is, 
apparent. But as in all wars the king was commander in 
chief, fo, generally fpeaking, he had the greateft trouble 
upon his hands ; for in camp, in fieges, and in battles* 
he went every-where, and directed all things, afrecling 
neither in pomp of habit, in eafinefs of life, or by a large 
train, to diftinguifti himfelf from other commanders, but, 
% on the contrary, fared as meanly as any of his foldiers, and' 
exceeded them in his labours ; nor is this to be underftood 
only of Philip and Alexander, thofe great and fhiiaing lights 
in the Macedonian empire, but of their predeceffors and 
fucceffbrs alfo ; the laft Philip is recorded by Livy to have 
trod the fame fteps, and to have difdained, that either the. 
luftre of empire, or the load of upwards of threefcore 
- years, (hould excufe him from any part of that fatigue 
which he required of the meaneft Macedonian \ Happy 
nation, in which the royal diadem was known and revered,- 
not from the fplendor of its jewels, but of the virtues of 
. him who wore it ! 
Their arms.' ^Thirdly, we will confider the arms of the Mace- 
donians offenfive and defenfive. At firft their targeteers 
jp< were furnifhed only with wooden bucklers, or fuch as were 
.J? made with a kind of wicker ; but in procefs of time they 
had them of leather and brafs, as we learn from a fpeech of 

Alexander's^ 



1 Arrian. & Curt. mult, in locis. m See Potter *s Archaeol. 
vol. ii. lib. iii, ; Arrian- lib, v, Tit. Liv. lib. xlii, c. 58- 
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Alexander's, when his foldiers were about to mutiny, 
wherein he reproaches them with their being in a manner 
naked, in his father's time., being furnihhed only with wooden 
arms and bucklers made of hurdles 0 . It is a difficult thing 
to write clearly on this fubjedt after Curtius, becaufe he ufes 
words as fvnonymous which have very different fignifica- 
tions. Arrian therefore is a better guide ; from him we 
difcover, that the Macedonians had a large ftrong fhleld 
called in Greek Afpis, and a final I light buckler called 
Pelte, the former belonging to the heavy-armed troops, 
the latter to thofe who were between the heavy and light- 
armed, who were from thence called Peltaft^ or TargeteersP. 
As to the Macedonian (words, we do not find that they 
differed from thofe of the reft of the Greeks ; they 
were made both for pufhing and cutting, as will 
appear from various incidents in the fuccecding hiftory ; 
their hilts were wrought in various forms, and that pretty 
early, as appears from the murder of Philip the father of 
Alexander, which was performed by Paufanias with a lword, 
on the hilt of which was engraven a chariot drawn by four 
horfes ; the Macedonians alio made ufe of daggers j as to • 
their fpears, they were of different kinds, viz. long and ' 
fhort ; the former were ufed by the foldiers compofmg the 
phalanx, and were fometimes fixteen, at the leaft fourteen, 
cubits, or one and twenty feet in length ; the fhorter fpear +, 
was ufed by the light armed troops'?. The head-piece was 
made of a raw oxe's hide, that is, untanned, we may fup- 
pofe, for the fake of its toughnefs ; Livy fpeaks of horns 
to it. 'Tis very probable that thefe were the wings of a 
double creft, one of which, as Plutarch tells us, was ftruck 
from the head-piece of Alexander at the battle of Granicus. 
They had alfo breaft-plates made of linen quilted to a proper . 
thicknefs, and a particular kind of military fhoe r . The- 
horfemen wore the fame defenfive arms as the foot, ex- 
cept that their bucklers were lighter and fmaller and their 
fpears morter. All thefe things were well contrived for 
the times in which they were ufed ; and it is obfervable^ 
that the Roman authors all fpeak of the Macedonian difci-"- 
pline as very complete, and acknowledge that the phalanx lllj . 
was almoft an equal match for the legion. * 

Fourthly, let us turn our thoughts on the Macedo- Tfceir dJfaV 
nian armies when in the field. The phalanx was drawn P 1! " e in th « 

C held. 
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up .generally in the centre ; the horfe and light-armed ' 
troops in two lines on the right and left. In all engage- i 
ments the phalanx marched flowly, but was particularly 
quick in its motions ; that is to fay, it did not prefs pre- j 
cipitately upon the enemy, but receiving its orders from 
the king, took what form he directed, fometimes extend- ! 
ing itfclf in front, at others deepening its files till it had the 
{hape of a wedge, fighting fleadily and obftinately, till the 
force of the enemy was intirely broken, who were then 
purfued by the light-armed foxes and the horfe, the phalanx 
remaining in the field of battle, and carefully preventing the 
enemy's reaffcmblinq; their troops s . It is not evident from 
any of the antient hiflorians, that the phalanx was divided : 
into very fmali corps ; a phalanx of fixteen thoufand men 
confifted but of ten battalions ; and as they were feldom in- 
tended to march in feparate bodies, there was no great oc- 
cafion for thofe fubdivifions which were in ufe in other ar- 
mies *. When the armies drew near, the charge was 
founded by trumpets j after which the king or general was 
wont to make an oration, exhorting the people to confider 
the glory which their anceflors had won, and to (hew them- 
felves worthy of fuch anceltors by their own conduct. 
Curtius tells us, that after the fight was begun, as often as 
occafion offered, the king addreffed himfelf to the army, 
and endeavoured by all means to excite them to the per- 
formance of great things 11 . If the foldiers were pleafed with 
the king's fpeech, then they fignified it by the claming of 
their arms ; but if it did not effect them, then they re- 
mained filent. When they charged, they cried out, Alala, 
Alala, a word which has no proper fignification ; but may 
be properly enough rendered into Englim by a word ufed to 
the fame purpofe, viz. Huzza. Laftly, when they defired 
quarter, their method was to hold their fpears aloft in the 
air x . 

In the fifth place, their general difcipline, or rather the 
Macedonian art of war, falls under our cognizance. With 
"rejpecT: to the hardinefs, frugality, and good order of the 
1 ..^Macedonian troops, all authors are agreed; and though, 
'"'•-Sjjjsf it may be, their difcipline was in fome meafure relaxed, 
• ). when Alexander dilfributed amongft them- the fpoils of the 
caft, yet by degrees the antient rules were reftored, fo 

that 

s Potter's Antiquities, vol. ii. lib. ill. f Appian. inSyri~ 
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t. 13, x Arrian. lib. 1. p. 15. 
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that the very laft Macedonian armies were much admired 
for the regularity of their difcipline. When the army was in 
the field, "the king, affifted by his generals and by fuch offi- 
cers of the army as were beft acquainted with thofe matters, 
marked out a place for a camp, which was immediately for- 
tified with a good ditch and retrenchment. When the army 
was to march, part of this retrenchment was levelled, that 
they might march in order ; an excellent maxim, if we 
confider the ftru&ure of their phalanx, which could not 
well have borne pafling through feveral openings The 
tents were fmall, as being intended to fupply only a neceflary 
covering againft the inclemency of the weather. They were 
made of fkins, and therefore, when they were bundled up, 
they fometimes made ufe of them in paffing rivers ; two fol- 
diers lay in a tent. As for the king, his tent was pitched 
in the centre, where he lay by himfelf ; it feems to have 
confifted but of two apartments, one where the Jpng flept, 
the other where he faw company ; before the door of it 
his guards did duty z . The military fignals among the Ma- 
cedonians were either trumpets or fires. On a march the 
cavalry and light-armed troops took poft, in the van, the 
phalanx in the centre, and the baggage in the rear, except 
when there was reafon to apprehend a fudden engagement ; 
then they marched in order of battle ; every foldier had a 
kind of knapfack, and there were alfo carts and waggons 
which attended on the army, but not in fuch numbers as 
were ufed by other nations, becaufe among the Macedo- 
nians neither women nor ufelefs fervants were indulged a . As 
to plunder, it was fometimes diftributed amongft the fol- 
diers, at others collected together and fold for the ufe of the 
king, or for the army h . When in quarters, to keep up dif- 
cipline, and to preferve the army from corruption, milita- 
ry games were inftituted, wherein rewards both honorary 
and lucrative were bellowed. After victories obtained, their 
kings were wont to reward all fuch as particularly diftin- 
guifhed themfelves ; as for fuch as-died in the fervice, they 
were honoured with public monuments, and their children, 
and relations freed from tribute ; in all other refpec"ts, they 4 
were treated with the greateft humanity and condefcenfion, 
and when the time limited for their fervice expired, or their 
wounds rendered them incapable of lcrviner, they were dif- 

mhTed, 
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miffed, not to feek a living where they could, but with 
ample provifion for themfelves and families, that they might 
enjoy the fruits of their labours, and by living in eafe and 
peace excite younger and more robuft men to ferve chear- 
fully in their ftead c . We have infifted the longer upon this 
head, becaufe the Macedonians were rendered considerable 
by nothing fo much as their abilities in war ; their empire 
was gained and preferved by arms, and of confequence the 
Macedonian hiftory would be unintelligible, if the nature 
and difcipline of their armies were not fully and properly 
defcribed ; for want of it the exploits of Philip have been ill 
underftood, and thofe of Alexander wear too often the air 
of romance. We hope that in the fuWequent ftieets they 
will appear in the light of true hiftory. 

s Arrian. lib. ii.p. 1 13. Curt. lib. ix. cap. 1. Diod. lib.xvi. 
Yell. lib. r. 

SECT. III. 

The Hiftory of the Macedonian kingdom, from 
its foundation, to the reign of Philip the fa- 
ther of Alexander. 

THE great obfeurity of the Greek hiftory, arifmg 
chiefly from the want of antient hiftorians, and the 
variations which are vifible in the works of fuch authors as 
have attempted to give us the ftory of thofe antient times, 
have already fufficiently appeared from the account we 
have given of the fabulous and heroic times, and of the anti- 
ent ftates of Greece. The hiftory of the Macedonian 
kingdom wants not many difficulties of the fame kind, and 
; -flowing from the fame caufes ; however, the feries of its 
' ;• antient kings is pretty well fettled, and though we have 
-;^no regular account of them in any one antient hiftorian, 
yet from the fcattered relations in Herodotus, Thucydides, 
Diodorus Siculus, Strabo, Jaftin, Pliny, Solinus, and other 
antient writers, we have been able to aftemble fuch a num- 
ber of paflages, as, when ranged in their juft order of time, 
affords us a very paffable account of the Macedonian affairs, 
during the period afligned at the head of this chapter ; and 

thencefor- 
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t henceforward we mall meet with fewer doubts and obftaclcs, « 
and fcarce any chafms in the narration to the very end of 
the Macedonian monarchy under Perfeus the fon of Philip. 
But, in the firft place, it will be neceflary to exhibit a fcheme 
of thofe kings and the years of their reigns, as they are fet 
down by the learned Petavius, who has adjufted thefe intri- 
cate points with wonderful judgment and perfpicuity, 

A Table of the Macedonian kings, from the 
foundation of that monarchy, to the reign of 
Philip the father of Alexander the Great. 



1. Caranus 28 12. Archelaus 14 

2. Ccenus 28 13. Orefres o 
3 Thurimas 45 14. Areop;>s 4 

4. Perdiccas 48 15. Paufanias - r 

5. Argeus 32 16. Amyntas II. I 

6. Philippus 35 17. Argeus 2 

7. iEropas 42 18. Amyntas again 21 

8. Alcetas 28 19. Alexander 2 

9. Amyntas 49 20. Ptolemceus Alorites 3 

10. Alexander 43 21. Perdiccas 5 

11. Perdiccas II. 23 22. Philippus 24 



Caranus the founder of this kingdom was an Argive Caranuaj w 
by birth, and a defcendant from Hercules, though author 
are not well agreed at what diftance. An antient Greek 
writer cited in Eufebius's chronicon places him in the 
eleventh degree a 3 but Velleius Paterculus fays, that he was 
the fixteenth from Hercules b . It is, however, owned, 
that he derived his line from Temenus one of the fons of " 
that hero, and that this Caranus was the brother of Phi- 
don, the brother of Argos, who is reported to have been 
the inventor of weights and meafures. On what account . 
Caranus quitted his native country, no authors inform us ;--\ 
but all agree, that he left it at the head of a confiderable^ 
body of Greeks, with whom intending to fettle, as the - W - 
cuftom of thofe times was, in feme other country, he con- .. * ; 
fulted the oracle as to the meafures which he ought to take ; 
he was anfwered, that he fhould efrablifh his empire accord- 
ing to the direction of the goats. It is very probable, that 

Caranus, 
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Caranus, when he received this refponfe, knew not what - 
to make of it ; however, in purfuit of his htir. intention f 
he entered that country, fmce known by the name of Ma- \ 
cedonia, and particularly the little kingdom of iEmathia, f, 
at that time governed hy king Midas, and drew near to its | 
capital, which was then called EdefTa. On a fudden the fky f 
being overcafr. and a great ftorm coming on, Caranus ob- 
ferved a herd of goats running for fhelter to the city ; im- 
mediately recollecting the oracle, he commanded his men 
to follow them clofely, and entering the city by furprizc, he 
pofTefled himfelf firft of it, and after of the kingdom. In 
gratitude to his conductors, he changed the name of the 
place into iEgea, and called his people /frgeatss ; he like- 
wife made ufe of a goat in his ftandard, in order to perpe- 
tuate the memory of this extraordinary event. Telegonus 
the fon of Aftcropseus, the friend of Priam and one of the 
heroes in the Trojan war, governed Pseonia, and ©ther lit- 
tle princes the feveral regions of which Macedonia is com- 
pofed c . Caranus fubdued by degrees fuch of his neighbours 
as were inferior to him in force, and added their dominions 
to his own, laying by that means the foundation of that 
kingdom, which his fucceffors afterwards raifed to fuch 
fplendor. Paufanias has recorded an exploit performed by 
this prince, which deferves confideration, inafmuch as it con- 
firms what we have faid before, and mews alfo how maxim* 
come to be eftablifhed in particular kingdoms. Caranus, a- 
mong other princes againft whom he turned his arms, at- 
tacked Ciffaeus the fovereign of a fmall territory fouth of the 
new kingdom iEgaea, and conquered his country ; where- 
upon, according to the cuftom of the Argives, Caranus 
erected a trophy ; but a lion, coming out of a foreft inth« 
neighbourhood of Olympus, deftroyed it ; of which the 
conqueror being informed, underftood it as a caution from 
the gods not to irritate his barbarous neighbours by erecting 
monuments to their fhame ; whence he made it a rule to 
himfelf, and left it as an inviolable maxim of ftate to his 
fuccefTors, never to treat any vanquished people as enemies, 
hut *to receive them immediately into their protection, as if 
they had been born their fubjects d . Chronologers are by 
no means agreed as to the beginning of this prince's reign ; 
but, after considering what has been offered , on all hands, 

and 
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and comparing the conjectures of the learned in this fciencc 
with the facts mentioned by antient hiftorians, the moil 
probable opinion feems to be, that he founded this kingdom 
about feventeen years before the firft olympiad, that is to y ea rafter 
fay, about the years fpecified in the margin, according to the the flood 
tables of the judicious archbifhop Ufher e . Before Chsift 

To Caranus fucceeded his fon Ccenus, of whom we 7 ^° re 
know very little more, than that his mother was theCanw. 
daughter of one Cnopis a Colchian, who on fome account 
or other came into Macedonia, and lived with Caranus, 
who married his daughter ; this Coenus began his reign in 
the laid year of the third olympiad, and having governed 
twenty-eight years as well as his father, he left his throne to 
Thurymas or Thurimas his fon f . 

Thurymas, Thurimas, or Thyrmas, fucceeded to the Thurymas* 
Macedonian throne about the eleventh olympiad. As to the 
particulars of his reign, we are totally in the dark, no an- 
tient author having recorded any thing about it. In order, 
however, to give the reader fome idea of the time in 
which this Macedonian prince fwayed with fo little noife 
the fceptre of his fathers, it may not be amifs to take notice 
of fome few remarkable things which fell out in his days in 
the neighbouring parts of the world. He was cotemporary 
with Ahaz and Hezekiah kings of Judah ; in the eighteenth 
year of his reign Salmanazar carried away captive the ten 
tribes of Ifrael. In his twentieth year Candaules king of C 
Lydia was (lain by Gyges his fervant, and thereby the race 
of Hercules difpofieft of that kingdom. About the fame 
time the famous Sethos began hh reign in Egypt. In the 
twenty-ninth year of Tbuiymas's admin iftration, Dejoces 
erected the monarchy of the Mcdes. Rome, which had 
been founded in the days of his father Ccenus, had during his 
life its two firft kings Romulus and Numa. After pofTenlng 
the throne of Macedon forty-five years, he tranfmitted it to 
his fon Perdiccas s. 

Perdiccas the firft began his reign in the twenty-fecond Perdiccas, 
olympiad, a monarch of great parts, and happy in his for- 
tune ; he extended his dominions at the expence of his . $ , 

neighbours, and did fo many great things, that, like moft V 
other heroes, the light of his glory hath received fome dimi- 
ftution from the made of fidion which hath followed it h . 

When 
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When full of years, he is faid to have fhewn his fon the ' 
place where he defired to be buried, and where he likewhV 
exhorted him to order his own body to belaid, and thole off 
his pofterity, fignifying at the fame time, that till this cuftoml 
was abolimed, there mould not want one of his line to fit 1 
upon the throne ; and Tome have been fuperftitious enough f 
to imagine, that this prediction was fulfilled on the interring- 
of Alexander the Great's body elfewhere ». Herodotus hath I 
recorded many things which have indeed the air of fable in 
relation to this prince ; but as it is fit the reader mould be ac- 
quainted with them, they are placed below in a note (A). 

Argjeus 

i Juftin. lib. vli. cap. 2. 

(A) The relation of Herodotus rims thus : " Perdiccas ob- 
" tained the monarchy of Macedonia in the following manner ; . 
" Gavanes, ./Eropus, and Perdiccas, three brothers, defcendants 
" of Temenus, fled from Argos to Illyria, and from thence paf- . 
" ling into the upper Macedonia, arrived in the city of Lebsea, 
" where they entered into the king's fervice for wages. One of 
<c them had the care of hwhorfes, another of his oxen, and Per- 
" diccas, who was the youngeft, kept the lefTer cattle ; for in 
" antient time, not only the people, but monarchs too, had lit- 
<e tie wealth. And as the wife of this king made their bread, 
<e lhe conftantly perceived that of Perdiccas encreafed to double 
<£ the quantity of the reft ; which when me had long obferved, 
" me acquainted her hufband with what me had feen. The king 
" having heard, and taking the thing for a prodigy, portending 
" fome confiderable event, fent for the brothers, and command- 
" ed them to depart out of his territories. They anfwered, 
" that in juftice they ought to receive their falaries, and then they 
s< would readily go. But the king hearing them mention their 
" falary, and at the fame time feeing the fun mining through 
<c the chimney into the houfe, blafphemoufly faid, This I give 
" you as a fufRcient reward of your fervice, pointing to the fun 
*' as he pronounced thefe words. Gavanes and iEropus the 
" elder brothers flood amazed at his difcourfe ; but the youngeft 
*• anfwering, We accept thy offer, O king, took out a fword 
" which he happened to have about him ; and having drawn a 
S£ circle upon the floor, round the brightnefs made three feveral 
Ci motions to put up the light of the fun into his bofom, and then 
ct departed with his brothers. After their departure, one of 
* f thofe that were prefent, told the king what the youth had 
Ci done, and that being the youngeft, he mult have had fome 
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Argjeus the fon of Perdiccas fucceeded his father about Argaeus. 
the thirty-fourth olympiad he was a prince of great affa- 
bility and goodne/s, whereby he gained the love of his 
people, and governed with much tranquillity and applaufe. 
In his time the Illyrians, a fierce and barbarous nation, in- 
vaded the Macedonians, and did them confiderabie mifchief; 
but Argaeus, who was a wife and valiant, as well as a mild 
and peaceable, prince, put himfelf at the head of his troops in 
order to oppofe them j and having by a ftratagenn drawn 
them into his power, he fell upon them, and put them to 
the fword with great effufion of blood. In the laft year 
of his life, he was cotemporary with Ancus Martius king of 
Rome, and having then enjoyed the royal fceptre thirty- 
two years, he died and left the kingdom to Philip*. 

Philip the firft became king of Macedon about the en- PWEpB.. 
trance of the forty-fecond olympiad ; he was a very good, 
as well as very valiant, monarch ; but, as to the tranfa&ions 
of his reign there is little or nothing recorded about them, 
farther than that he fought with great courage in defence of 
himfelf and his people againft the Illyrians, by whom he 
was flain in battle, and fo left the crown to his fon, an in- 
fant in his cradle 

./Eropas became king of Macedon, about the beginning ^E ropas , 
of the fifty-firft olympiad, at which time the Thracians 

and 
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" defign in accepting his offer : Which when the king heard, 
*' he fell into a great rage, and fent away men on horfe-back, 
61 with orders to purfue and kill the brothers. In this country 
* £ is a river, to which the defcendants of thefe Argians facrifiee 
" in commemoration of their deliverance, becaufe they had no 
" fooner parted, than the ftreams ranfo high and with fuch vio- 
" lence that the horfemen could not get over. The Temcni- 
" des thus efcaping went to inhabit in another country of Ma* 
* cedonia, near the gardens that are (aid to have belonged to ? • 
*' Midas, the fon of Gordias, where rofes of fjxty leaves each, . \^ 
" and of a more fragrant fcent than any other, grow natu- 
" rally without any cultivation. If we may believe the Ma- 
" cedonians, Silenus was taken in thefe gardens, which are fnel- 
tc tered by a mountain called Bermion, inacceffible in winter. 
" Here they began their firft enterprizes ; and after they had 
reduced thefe pacts they reduced the reft of Macedonia v i}„ 
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and Illyrians ravaged all his country, and were continually 
fuccefsful in their battle againft his fubjedts, till the Mace- 
donians, enraged by the misfortunes they had fuffered, and 
fuperftitiouily conceiving that they could never fight fuc- 
cefsfully, but under the aufpice of their king, caufed the 
young JEropas to be carried into the midft of the battle in 
his cradle 5 and either encouraged by the prefence of their 
infant prince, or difdaining to leave a child in danger, they 
fought with fuch obftinate refolution, that they intirely 
defeated the Illyrians, and obliged them to retire. What 
were the future fortunes of a prince fo profperous in his 
infancy, no antient hiftorian has told us ; and therefore we 
can only fay, that, after the ruling Macedon forty-two 
years, he yielded to fate, and left his dominions to his 
fon m . 

Aketas. Alcetas began his reign over Macedon, at a time 
when the feveral {fates of Greece exerted their increafing 
power, and fought to extend their fame and their domi- 
nion both by fea and land ; when the affairs of Afia and 
the whole eaft were ftrangely altered by the fail of the 
Affyrian empire, and the conjunction of the Perfian and 
Median power in the perfon of the great Cyrus ; and when 
the petty princes in his neighbourhood began to feel the 
effects of the Greek power on the one fide, and of this 
new-erected empire on the other, what precautions this 
king of Macedon took, either to preferve his own domi- 
nions from infults, or to extend their boundaries by fub- 
duing his neighbours, is not to be diftinguifhed in the Greek 
hiftories now extant ; but, if we may conjecture from what 
they relate of the tranfactions happening in his fon's time, it 
will appear moft probable, that he contented himfelf with 
the kingdom left him by his anceftors, and fought rather 
to preferve that in peace, than to run the hazard of war 
through an ambitious defire to encreafe it n . 

Aaayatai, Amynt as faw the power of the Perfian empire increafe 
daily : for a while the ambitious views of Cambyfes and 
Darius were either directed another way, or checked by 
. f. feditions at home ; but after the reduction of Babylon, 
^ Darius, either envying the power of the Scythians, who 
fome time before had made themfelves lords of Afia, or 
being incenfed againft king Iancyrus for refufing him his 
daughter in marriage, determined to march with a prodi^ 
gious army into that country, and utterly to deftroy the 

people i 
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people ; accordingly having drawn together, as fome au- 
thors report, an army of (even hundred thoufand men, 
he caufed a bridge to be laid over the Bofphorus, whereon 
his army patted over from Afia to Europe, himfelf 5 how- 
ever, going by fea ; then he gave inftrudlion to the Ionians, 
and other his fubje&s, to fail to the mouth of the river 
Ifter, over which they were commanded to lay a bridge ; 
which having paiTed, he gave them leave after waiting for 
him fixty days, if he returned not in that time, to retire 
back again into their own country °. While the Perfian 
emperor and all his mighty army were wandering about 
the defarts of Scythia, fometimes having an enemy in fight, 
and yet feeing nothing, which might give them to believe 
the country in which they travelled was inhabited at all ; 
the Ionians, with the reft of the nations who were left to 
guard the bridge over the Ifter, were confulting among 
themfelves whether they mould ftill remain there in ex- 
pectation of the Perfians, or whether breaking up the 
bridge they mould leave Darius and his army to perifli 
by want and by the arms of his enemies. 

The Scythians ftrongly folicited them to return into 
their own country, and the famous Miltiades, at that time 
prince of the Cherfonefe, conjured them not to lofe fo fair 
an opportunity of delivering themfelves from the Perfian 
yoke. But Hiftaeius, tyrant of Miletus a city of Ionia, 
confidering with himfelf, that, the Perfian power deftroyed, 
he mould no longer be able to keep his city in fubje&ion ; 
took pains to poflefs the other reguli or petty kings, who 
were prefent, with the fame notion, and fo drew them 
all to concur with him in remaining firm to the intereft of 
Darius. That the Scythians, however, might be pacified, 
and give them no difturbance, he advifed them to break up 
fo much of the bridge as was within bow-fhot of their 
coaft ; which when they began to do, the Scythians, con- 
ceiving that they had gained their purpofe, immediately 
quitted the more, and went in purfuit of Darius. The 
fixty days being expired, that prince made all the hafte 
he could to the banks of the Ifter, fearing that the bridge 
was broken, and that he and his army mould find no 
paflage ; but when they had reached it, and, as their 
cuftom was, fet up a great (hout to give notice of their ar- 
rival, Hiftaeius inftantly brought together the vefiels which 

had 
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had been taken away, and fo the army palled over into 
Thrace, from whence Darius, with the far greater part of 
it, made all the hafle he could into Afia p. 

To conceal, however, the want of fuccefs in this ex- 
pedition as much as the thing would allow, he left behind 
him Megabyzus in Europe with an army of eighty thoufand 
men, giving him orders to reduce all the neighbouring na- 
tions. In purfuance of thefe inftru£tions, he fent feven of 
the principal commanders of his army into IViaeedonia, to 
require Amyntas to acknowledge king Darius. Herodotus 
has preferved to us a very exact account of this negoti- 
ation ; we are of opinion, that the reader will not be dif- 
pleafed in having it as near as maybe in his own words. 
When the Perfians arrived in Macedon, they went and 
demanded earth and water in the name of Darius. Amyn- 
tas not only give them what they required, but received 
them for his guefts ; and, having prepared a magnificent 
feaft, entertained them with great humanity. But, as the 
Perfians were beginning to drink after fupper, " Macedonian 
46 friend, faid they, when we make a great feaft in Per- 
<c fia, our manner is to bring in our concubines and young 
<c women to the company ; and therefore, fince you have 
" received us fo affectionately, treated us with fuch mag- 
" nificence, and owned king Darius by the delivery of 
" earth and water, we invite you to imitate our cuftorn". 
Amnuas anfwered, " The manner of our country is quite 
" different ; for we keep our women feparated from our 
<c men : Neverthelefs, becaufe you are our matters and re- 
" quire their attendance, we will do as you defire". 
Having fin i filed thefe words, he fent for the women, who, 
coming in as they were ordered, placed themfelves on the 
other fide of the table oppofite to the Perfians. But when 
they fiw the women were very beautiful, the Perfians told 
Amyntas, that they were not placed with difcretion ; and 
that he would have done better not to fend for them at all, 
than to let them fit at that diftance only to offend their 
eyes. Upon this Amyntas, compelled by neceffity, ordered 
the women to in down among the men : Which when 
they had cone, the Perfians when full of wine, began to 
handle their breafts, and fomc would have proceeded to 
kifc. Thefe actions Amyntas faw with indignation ; yet 
feeineJ unconcerned, becaufe he was afraid of the Per- 
iian power, h'ut his (on Alexander, who was prefent 

and 
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and obferved the fame thing, being a young man and un- 
acquainted with adverfity, was no longer able to endure 
their infolence ; and therefore faid to Amyntas, " Father, 
u coniider your age ; and leaving the company retire to your 
44 reft. I will ftay here, and furnim thefe ftrangers with 
46 all things neceflary". Amyntas perceiving that Alexander 
had fome ram defign to put in execution," Son, faid he,Ipretty 
44 well difcern by thy words, that thou art angry, and art re- 
44 foived to attempt fome imprudent a&ion in my abfence* I 
44 charge thee therefore to do nothing againft thefe men,that 
44 may turn to ourdifadvantage: But be contented to obferve 
44 their actions with patience ; and, for my own part, I 
44 will comply and retire". When Amyntas had given 
him this council and was gone out, Alexander fpoke to the 
Perfians in thefe terms : 44 Friends, faid he, thefe women 
44 are at your command : You may lie with all, or as many* 
44 of them as pleafe you beft ; and therefore I defire you to 
46 declare your intentions with freedom : For ! fee you are 
44 inclined to fleep, and abundantly replenifrYd with wine. 
44 Only permit them if you think fit, to go out to bathe ; 
44 and in a little time you may expecT: their return". The 
Perfians applauded this propofal, and Alexander fending 
away the women, ordered them to their own apartment : 
And having drefTed a like number of fmooth young men in 
the habit of women, he furnimed every one with a ponyard, 
and introducing them to the Perfians, faid, 66 We have 
54 treated you with all manner of variety : We have 
44 given you not only all we had, but whatever we could 
44 procure: And, which is more than all the reft, we have 
44 not denied you our matrons and daughters to complete 
44 your entertainment, that you may be abundantly per- 
44 fuaded we have paid you all the honours you deferve ; 
44 and at your return may acquaint the king who fent you, 
44 that a Grecian prince of Macedonia gave you a good 
44 reception both at table and bed". Having thus fpokerv 
Alexander placed at the feat of every Perfian a young Mace- 
donian in the difguife of a woman j who, when the Perfians 
attempted to carefs them, immediately difpatched all the 
feven. This was the fate of thefe Perfians and of their at- 
tendants, who together with the chariots and all the bag- 
gage prefently di {"appeared 

MegabyztJs hearing nothing of the meffengers he had 
feat into Macedonia, and difdaining to march againft O 
D 2 poor 
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poor a kingdom himfelf, fent thither Bubaris one of his 
principal officers with a confiderable body of troops, inftruft- 
ing him, as foon as he entered the frontiers of Macedon, 
to fend for Amyntas, and make a ftrict inquifition after the 
embaffadors fent him before. This had certainly been the 
ruin of the Macedonian kingdom in the houfe of Caranus, 
if Alexander, who had been the author of the death 
of the Perfians, had not likewife contrived a method 
how to pacify Bubaris ; in order to this, he went directly 
to confer with him as foon as he entered the country, carry- 
ing with him Gygasa his fifter, a very beautiful woman ; 
with whom Bubaris became fo much in love, that for the 
fake of obtaining her for a wife, he adjufted all things to the 
fatisfa&ion of Amyntas. Thenceforward the kings of 
Macedon became dependent on the Perfian emperors, but 
were always regarded as faithful allies, and therefore worthy 
of good ufage and efteem r . It fell out in the reign of 
Amyntas, that Athens recovered her liberty, by expelling 
Hippias the fon of Pififtratus, who had affumed the fove- 
reignty. This exiled prince the king of Macedon (or his 
fon) offered a retreat in his dominions, and the revenues of 
the city Authymus for his fupport ; but Hippias thought lit 
to refufe this favour, as he did alfo an offer of the fame fort 
from the Theffalians, who would have given him the city 
of Iolchus, chufing to retire flrft to Sigeum, and afterwards 
to Darius 

Many circum fiances about this time concurred to in- 
fluence the Perfian emperor with a defire of making war with 
the Greeks j the Athenians, without ftaying till any in- 
juries were offered them, fent a fleet to the affiftance of 
the lonians, who had revolted from Darius, merely becaufe 
he had given a kind reception to Hippias ; while the tyrant 
ufed all the eloquence, of which he was mafter, toperfuade 
Darius to reftore him the fovereignty of Athens ; in which 
he had at laft prevailed, for, the rebellion in Ionia being 
fuppreffed, the great king determined to fend Mardonius to 
chaftife the Athenians, and to put Hippias again in poffeflion 
of the fovereignty he had ufurped. This general, having 
croffed the Hellefpont, marched with his land-forces into 
Macedonia, which, as Herodotus tells us, he added to the 
Perfian dominions : but this muft be underftood in a re- 
trained 
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fbained fenfe ; for it is ur.iverfally agreed, that the Perfians 
did never deprive Amyntas nor any of his pofterity of the 
kingdom, but on the contrary treated them always with 
kindnefs and refpecT:. While Mardonius lay here, the 
Perfians endeavouring to double the cape of mount Athos, 
were fa> prized by a ftorm, which drove more than half their 
(hips aihore, whereby there perifhed no lefs than twenty 
thoufand men. Nor did the land-army efcape all misfor- 
tunes inthefe quarters; for the Bryges, a bold and bar- 
barous people of Thrace, fuddenly attacked Mardonius and 
his army in the night, with fuch advantage, that they 
flaughtered a great number of his men, and wounded him-* 
felf, which provoked him fo much, that he quickly made 
their country the fcenc of war, and reduced them under 
the Persian yoke. After which, and fome other inconfider- 
able conquefrs on the north and north-weft of Macedon, 
he marched back into Alia. Spurred on rather than checked 
by chd'e di (appointments, Darius ftill meditated the de~ 
ftruction of Greece ; in order to which, he fent a new 
army, under the command of Datis a Median and Arta- 
phernes the fon of his brother, with whom went Hippias, 
who conducted them to the plains of Marathon, where 
they were (hamefully defeated by Miltiades at the head of 
the Athenian army. Even this misfortune could not curs 
Darius of the malice he had conceived againft the Greeks ; 
on the contrary, it heightened and inflamed it ; he ordered 
new preparations to be made for war throughout all his 
wide dominions, and efpecially directed all the Greeks, 
who were tributary to him, to provide (hips and men, 
which gave the Macedonians an opportunity of exerting 
themfelves with uncommon diligence, and thereby meriting 
the favour of their matters. But while thefe things were 
doing, Egypt revolted, againft which Darius finding it 
neceflary to march inperfon, he appointed Xerxes his fuc- 
ceftbr, not long after which he died, without feeing either 
the Egyptian or Grecian war fo much as begun *. 

Xerxes, purfuing the fchemes' of his father notwith- 
ftanding the remonftrances of the wifeft men about him, 
determined on a war with Greece ; but previous to his grand 
expedition, he refolved to caufe two things to be performed, 
which might ftrike his enemies with terror, and thereby 
induce fubmiffion without the expence of blood j the lb 
D 3 were 
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were the cutting a canal or paffage for his {hips through the 
ifthmus, joining mount Athos to the continent, which was 
twelve furlongs, or a mile and a half broad - y the other 
erecting a bridge crofs the Hellefpont, where the fea was 
about a mile broad. The firft of thefe enterprizes was com- 
mitted to the care of Bubaris and Artachasus, and as foon 
as all things were ready, the great king marched with 
his prodigious hod into Macedonia, his fleet being alfo 
Rationed on this coaft. The diligence and fidelity of 
Amyntas, hi?., fon Alexander, and their fubjecls, appeared 
in fo fair a light to the Perfians, efpecially through the re- 
prefentation of Bubaris who had married Alexander's filter, 
that he thought fit to add to the Macedonian kingdom the 
country lying near the mountains Ha-mus and Olympus ; at 
the fame time Amyntas the nephew of Alexander obtained 
the city of Alabanda in Phrygia. It would be foreign to 
our purpofe, Oiould we enter here into a long detail of what 
happened in the famous war carried on at this time by the 
Perfian emperor againft the Greeks ; we {hall therefore take 
notice only of fuch points as immediately concern the 
princes whofe hiftory we are writing. When the Greeks 
firfl heard of Xerxes's invafion, they had thoughts of fend- 
ing a body of forces into Thefialy in order to check him 
• there, and to prevent his eafy entrance into Greece ; but 
the Alluadae, princes of Thefialy, and Alexander of Ma- 
cedon adhering to the Perfian intereft, the Greeks were 
conftrained to abandon this fcheme, and content them-' 
felves with difputing thepafiage at Thermopylae. After the 
battle of Salamis, in which the mighty fleet of Xerxes was 
beaten in his fight by that of the Athenians and their con- 
federates, and the hafty retreat of Xerxes, on a fuppofi- 
tion that the Greeks would attempt the ruin of his bridge 
©ver the Hellefpont, Mardonius, was left with an army of 
four hundred thoufand men, to try if he could conquer the 
Greeks by land, whom his matter had found invincible by 
fea. This Mardonius was an accomplimed courtier, one 
who fought to accommodate himfelf to his prince's humour, 
and to prcferve himfelf in honour and power by giving 
pleating counfeis ; this man had been a principal inftrument 
in fupporting Xerxes in this dcftru&ive fcheme, and there- 
fore, to avoid the odium and punifhment due to that offence, 
kc had promised the performance of mighty things, pro- 
vided the command of the army was given to him. As 
foon as Xerxes was £yne, he knt for the principal perfons of 
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thu adjacent countries, to whom he reprefented what a 
mighty confidence the great king repofed in them, and ex- 
horted them, by their zea] on this occafion in bringing 
troops to join his army, to demonftrate their being worthy 
of the friendship of the great king. This made fuch an 
impreffion on the Macedonians and the reft, that, ex- 
erting themfdves to the urmoft, they in a (hort time aug- 
mented the Perfian armv with two hundred thoufand men. 
However, the city of Potidea in Macedonia, in the midft 
of thefe preparations, abfolutely refufed to fend any fuc- 
cours to the Perfians ; but on the contrary declared for 
their enemies the confederate ftates of Greece : with thefe 
the Peilenians joined, and the Olynthians (hewed fome in- 
clination to increafe the defection, which began now to 
become formidable to the Perfian power. Mardonius, that 
he might as foon as poffible put a flop to this evil, detached 
Artabazus at the head of fixty thoufand men to reduce thefe 
rebels. Againft the Olynthians and Peilenians this com- 
mander was very fucce'sful, but the Potideans gave him a 
very great deal of trouble ; it is highly likely, that the inha- 
bitants of this place being free, and fubfifting chiefly by their 
traffic with the Greeks, were better difciplined, and confe- 
quently more capable of defending themfelves againft the 
Perfians. At firft Artabazus contented himfelf with block- 
ing up Potidea, becaufe he at the fame time befieged the 
city of Olynthus, then inhabited by the Bottiaeanes, who 
had been driven out of the coaft of the bay of Therma by 
the Macedonians. But after the taking of this city, and 
putting moft of the inhabitants thereof to death, he came 
with his whole army before Pctidea, and entered in earneft 
on the fiege. How ftrong foever the place might be, and 
whatever valour its citizens might exert, it narrowly efcaped 
the fate of Olynthus ; for Timoxenus the commander of 
the Scyonceans entered into a confpiracy to betray the city ; 
the manner in which he carried on his correfpondence with 
Artabazus was, by putting a letter into the head of an 
arrow, afterwards affixing the feathers, and then (hooting 
it to a certain place. But Artabazus having the misfortune 
to (hoot when the people were about the place, it fo hap- 
pened, that his arrow ftruck into the moulder of one of 
the Potideans ; upon this feveral gathered about him, and 
drawing out the arrow, the letter was difcovered, and 
thereby the confpiracy defeated. But this was not the 
®nly misfortune ; after Artabazus had continued the fiege 
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three months, the fea broke into his camp, upon which he 
raifed the fiege, and marched as expeditioufly as he could 
to Pellene ; but before they had reached half way to that 
city, the waters overtook them, and, what was no lefs fa- 
tal, the Potideans in their boats, fo that fuch as could not 
fwim were drowned, and fuch as could were flain by the 
enemy ; only Mardonius lying in Theflaly, Artabazus found 
mains to march ^the fmali remainder of his army, which 
had taken the higher road to his camp, and thereby finifhed 
this unfortunate expedition, which, inafmuch as Potidea is a 
city of Macedon, fell properly within this fection of our 
hiftory u . 

In the beginning of the fpring, Mardonius fent one Mus 
of European extraction to confult the moft famous oracles 
on the prefent {late of affairs. At his return he took a 
a fudden refolution of treating with the Athenians, whom 
he juftly looked on as the moft dangerous enemy his m after 
had. In order to negotiate a feparate peace with them, 
and thereby weaken the force of Greece, he made choice 
of Alexander, the fon of Amyntas, king of Macedonia, to 
be his embafTador. What were the motives that deter- 
mined him to this are not very exactly recorded ; but it 
is not difficult to difcover them with fome degree of cer- 
tainty. Alexander was a prince of great genius, ftrictly 
allied to the Perfians, and at the fame time not a little 
«fteemed by the Greeks ; for he, when a very young man, 
being prefent at the olympic games, and challenged there 
as a barbarian who had no right to aftift, had proved him- 
felf by defcent an Argive, on which, being admitted, not 
only to fee, but to ftrive, he carried off the prize, and 
had the honour to be victor, When he came to Athens, 
that wife and then virtuous people, though they received 
him with great hofpitality, and kindnefs, yet they delayed 
giving him audience, till the Lacedaemonian embaffadors 
arrived. Then in a folemn AfTembly, he was permitted to 
fpqak freely, and to acquaint them with the proportions 
with which he was entrufted by Mardonius. Herodotus 
having given us the fpeech which he made on this occa- 
fion, the reader will probably be well pleafed to fee it in 
the words of that author, whofe harangues are not the leaft 
admired parts of his work. " Men of Athens, Mardonius 
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cc has fent me to tell you, that he has received a meffage 
66 from the king containing thefe words : I forgive the 
cc Athenians all the injuries they have done me ; and there- 
" fore, Mardonius, obferve the following orders : Reinftate 
6C them in the pofleflion of their own territories ; give 
" them moreover whatever other country they fhall chufe ; 
" let them govern by their own laws., and rebuild all 
cc their temples which I have burnt, if they come to an 
" agreement with me. Having received thefe orders, I 
<c am obliged to put them in execution, unlefs you prevent 
* c me : And now I myfelf would afk you, What madnefs 
** pufhes you on to make war againft. a king you will 
" never conquer, nor always be able to refift ? You are 
cc not ignorant of the numerous forces and great actions of 
" Xerxes ; you have heard of the army I have, and if you 
* e fhould happen to be victorious, and to defeat us, which 
cc you can never hope fo long as you have the ufe of rea- 
66 fon, another much more powerful will come againft you. 
" Suffer not yourfelves then to be difpofleffed of your country* 
" and continually alarmed for your own lives, by meafure- 
ing your ftrength with the king ; but be reconciled to 
** him, fince you have now fo favourable an opportunity in 
tc your hands from the prefent difpofition of Xerxes. En- 
tc ter therefore into an alliance with us, fincerely and 
" without fraud, and continue to be a free people. Thefe, 
" O Athenians, are the words which Mardonius ordered 
" me to fay to you : For my own part, I (hall not men- 
ct tion my conftant affection to your ftate, becaufe you 
" have had fufficient proof of that in former time : I be- 
ei feech you then, hearken to the counfel of Mardonius ; 
" for I fee you will not be always able to make war a- 
" gainft Xerxes. Had I not known this, I fhould never 
u have undertaken to bring you this mefTage - } but the king's 
" power is incomparably greater than that of all other 
" mortals, and his reach fo extenfive, that, unlefs you 
cc immediately accept the favourable conditions he offers, 
<s I dread the confequences to you, who lying in the way 
<c of danger more than any other of the confederates, and 
4C pofTening a country placed as a prize between the con- 
ci tending parties, muft be always moft expofed to ruin. 
4t Let thefe reafons prevail with you, and confider the 
* c important advantages you will receive, if the great king 
<c forgives you alone among all the Grecian's, and becomes 
your friend". The Lacedaemonians, in anfwer to the 
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arguments ofFered by Alexander, infifted, Firft, on the 
difhonour which the Athenians would fuftain, if they made 
a feparate peace with the common enemy : Secondly, they 
took notice that the commencement of this war was wholly 
owing to the Athenians, in *vhofe caufe the other confe- 
derate ftates ha<i armed : Thirdly, they promifed, that the 
allies would proVide for the fubfiftence of the Athenian 
women, and fuch as were unable to bear arms as long as 
the war continued : Laftly, they let fall fome bitter ex- 
preffions in regard to the embafTador himfelf. cc Be not 
" therefore (faid they) feducedby the delufive colours which 
* c Alexander the Macedonian has put upon the words of 
" Mardonius. He acts in conformity to his condition ; 
" he helps the tyrant becaufe he is a tyrant himfelf. But 
* c you ought to act in another manner, if you judge 
rightly, becaufe you know the Barbarians have no re- 
<c gard either to truth or juftice"* The Athenians acted 
as became them on this occafion, they told Alexander, 
* c They were fenfible, that the power of the Medes was 
" far fuperior to theirs ; but that liberty was to be de- 
<c fended againft any force, bidding him therefore tell Mar- 
" donius, that they would never make peace with his 
" matter as long as the fun continued his courfe, adding 
" by way of caution to' the embafTador himfelf; Appear 
" no more in the prefence of the Athenians with fuch 
*' mefTages, nor exhort us to deteftable actions under co- 
4< lour of doing us good offices j for we are unwilling to 
% * ufe methods that may be uneafy to you, who are our 
" friend, and engaged with us in a reciprocal hofpitality". 
Alexander, having received his anfwer, returned to Mar- 
donius, who, when he found that the Athenians would 
not hear of a treaty, immediately determined to march his 
mighty army into their country, and deftroy Athens a fe- 
cond time x . Having performed this, and gratified his re- 
venge, he quitted Attica and marched into Boeotia, becaufe 
being a champain country, it was more proper for his 
horfe. Here he encamped on the banks of the river Afopus. 
The confederate ftates of Greece, having drawn together 
their army, marched towards the enemy, and encamped over- 
againft them in the neighbourhood of mount Cithaeron. For 
fome time the armies looked upon each other, neither of 
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them caring to a& offenfively, it having been declared by 
fuch as infpe&ed the facrifices, that the victory would be 
on that fide that mould be attacked. Mardonius, at length 
growing weary of this lingering kind of war, whereby 
they were reduced to the want both of provifions' and 
of forage, refolved, againft the opinions of Artabazus and 
the Thebans, to fight the Greeks. Having one day difco^ 
yered his opinion, and ordered all things to be difpofed 
for the attack early in the morning, Alexander of Ma- 
cedonia, when the night was far fpent, mounting on horfe- 
fcack, advanced to the Athenian guard, defiring to fpeak 
with their leaders, whom he named diftinctly : Notice 
being given them, they came immediately to the barrier ; 
then Alexander addreffing himfelf to them in thefe -terms : 
e£ I come to depofit a fecret with you, O Athenians, on 
cc condition you will conceal it from all men, except only 
tc Paufanias, left you fhou Id ruin me. I would not make 
cc this difcovery to you, if I were not extremely concerned 
" for the fafety of Greece, and being myfelf of Grecian 
<c original, were not very unwilling to fee the liberty of 
iC Greece opprefTed. Know then, that Mardonius would 
" have fought long before this time, if the facrifices 
€C offered for him and his army had been found favourable ; 
" but now he has taken a refolution to have no regard to 
6< the facrifices, and to attack you at the break of day ; 

fearing, as I conjecture, that more forces may come in 
64 to your fuccour. Be therefore in readinefs to receive 
6C him. But if Mardonius fhould defer the execution of 
6C his purpofe, and not come to a battle, continue in you* 
ct camp; for his provifions are not fufficient to laft many 
fct days, and if this war terminates happily on your fide, 
" fome of you ought to remember me ; who, for the fake 
Qi of the Graecians, and out of a defire to preferve their 
€i liberty, have voluntarily undertaken fo dangerous an en- 
" terprize, and acquainted you with the intentions of Mar- 
* £ donius ; to the end, that the Barbarians may not fisrprize 
tc you, and fall upon your forces before you are prepared to 
V receive them". Of this advice the Greeks made great 
ufe, and no doubt retained a grateful fenfe of Alexander's 
favour. Not long after a decifive battle was fought, in which 
Mardonius was (lain, and his prodigious army cut to pieces, 
excepting only a body of forty thoufand men commanded 
by Artabazus, who retired as foon as he faw that victory 
declared againft him. With thefe he paflcd fafely, though 
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with great hafte, thro* Theffaly and Macedon, diffembling 
the defeat which the Perfians had received, and affirming 
that Mardonius with the grofs of the army was marching afte* 
him y. The fubfequent actions of Alexander's life are moft 
of them covered with oblivion, becaufe we have no antient 
writer left, who treats exprefly of the Macedonian affairs 
before the time of Philip, and therefore we are forced to 
join fuch circumftances from general hiftorians as regard that 
people, in order to fill up, as well as we may, that obfcure 
period, between the acceilion of Caranus and that of the 
famous monarch we have before mentioned. An antient 
hiftorian informs us, that in the beginning of the LXXVIIth 
olympiad, the Argives, moved by ambition and a thirft of 
revenge, made war againft the Mycenians, a brave and free 
people, whom by degrees they mightily diftreft ; and at laft, 
taking their capital city, drove them out of their native 
country and obliged them to feek habitations among Grangers, 
Drawn by the fame of his generofity and virtue, numbers 
of thefe diftrefTed people fled into Macedonia to king 
Alexander, who received them with much kindnefs and 
hofpitality, ailigned them a region to dwell in, and thereby 
gained immortal honour to himfelf. As he was extremely 
ufeful to the Perfians, fo we need not queftion that he took 
the neceflary meafures in order to make them ufeful to him* 
by procuring from time to time, as their circumftances 
would allow, fuch additions to his dominions, as made him 
before his death a great and formidable prince. But, how- 
ever extended his territories might be, his foul was yet fupe- 
rior to his fortune ; he lived with fuch magnificence, made 
fuch noble prefents to the oracles, and gave on all occafions 
fuch teftimonies of generofity and munificence, that he 
was by the Greeks firnamed the rich, and is always very 
refpe£tfully fpoken of by their authors. He had three fons, 
Perdiccas, Alcetas, and Philip ; the firft fucceeded to his 
throne, but the latter kept up for a long time a claim 
thereto, and thereby created great difturbances in their 
•V native country 2 . 

g«rdiecas I; Perdiccas the fon of Alexander, in the very beginning 
of his reign, difcovered fuch prudence and forecaft as feemed 
to demonftrate, that he fucceeded to his father'* abilities 
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as well as to his dominions ; he found himfelf environed on 
all hands either by open enemies or fufpicious friends. The 
inhabitants of Thrace, and other barbarous nations, looked 
on his increafing kingdom with an envious eye \ the 
Perfians treated him as their vaflal, and, on the other hand* 
the Athenians became fo powerful by their colonies and 
allies on the fea-coaft, that he was in no fmall danger from 
them, A while he amufed them with a mew of friendfhip ; 
but when he found, that they treated him with an air of. 
fuperiority and haughtinefs, he refolved to check their pro*, 
grefs in this part of the world, nor did he long want an oc- 
cafion. The city of Epidamnus or Epidamnum, being 
alike diftra&ed by feditions at home and terrified with the 
approach of foreign enemies, was in the utmofl diftrefs ; 
the weaker party had called the Illyrians to their affiftance, 
by which the government was brought fo low, that they 
fent firft to the Corey rians, after to the Corinthians, for 
aid ; they being a colony immediately from the former, , who. 
were themfelves a colony of the latter. The Corinthians 
fent relief to Epidamnum, which the Corcyrians refented 
and fent a fleet on the coaft of Macedonia, in order to 
compel the Epidamnians to fubmit to fuch terms as they 
were pleafed to prefcribe them. Thus a war was began 
between the two dates, in which the Corcyrians had the 
better in the beginning ; for they beat the Corinthians by 
fea, and took the city of Epidamnum by ftorm. The 
Athenians alfo took part in this bufinefs, and aflifted the 
Corcyrians ; whereupon the Corinthians tampered with 
the city of Potidea to revolt from Athens, at the fame time 
that king Perdiccas declared himfelf againft that ftate, and 
perfuaded the Chalcidians to abandon their fea-ports, and 
to inhabit and fortify the city of Olynthus. The Athenians, 
highly provoked at thefe proceedings, determined to re- 
venge themfelves on thofe who had deferted them, and 
efpecially on king Perdiccas, whom they looked upon as the 
principal author ; to which end, they fent Agnon with a 
fleet and a confiderahle army on board it to befiege Potidea, 
and to reduce the Chalcidians ; but the plague infecting his 
army, he was able to effect little, and therefore (ailed 
quickly back to Athens, leaving Potidea as he found it, 
blocked up by a fmall army the Athenians had there before. 
By the end of the winter the Potideans, finding themfelves 
reduced to the utmofl: extremity, infomuch, that they had 
been obliged to eat one another, treated with Xenophon, 
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Heftiodorus, and Callimachus, the Athenian generals, to 
render the place on honourable terms, which were granted 
them, fo that they had leave to depart with their wives and 
children, every man having one iuit of cloaths, and every 
woman two, with a fmail fum of money to bear their 
charges into Chalcidia, and other places where they thought 
fit to retire a . The next year the Athenians, under the 
command of Xenophon, made war againft the Chalcidians, 
but with ill fuscefs. Perdiccas in the mean time, forefeeing 
that in the end the Athenians would be too powerful-for 
him, endeavoured to reconcile himfelf to that ftate, or 
rather with a (hew of reconciliation, in which he was affifted 
by Sytalces king of Thrace, a very potent prince, and one 
who fought to augment his dominions at the expence of his 
neighbours. But how artfully foever the Macedonian 
managed his affairs, the Athenians fufpe£ted him anew, and 
Sytalces took umbrage at his behaviour. The Athenian 
embaffadors, then at the Thracian court, folicited this king 
to make war upon Perdiccas, and exalt Amyntas thefon of 
Philip his brother to the throne of Macedon, into which 
project Sytalces was eafily drawn. That the invafion might 
be attended with all imaginable fuccefs, the feveral nations 
of Thrace and all its allies were invited to contribute their 
quotas to the war, which in hopes of plunder they readily 
djd ; the Athenians alfo promising to fend a ftrong fleet 
with a confiderable number of land-forces on board* 
Sytalces, taking with him the embaffadors and young 
Amyntas, entered Macedon at the head of 150,000 men, 
two-thirds foot and one cavalry. Perdiccas, knowing it 
was impoffible for him to make any refiftance in the field 
againft fo great an army, withdrew his forces into ftrong 
towns, that he might fpin out the war into the greater 
length. At firft Sytalces went on as profperoufly as he could 
wifli ; for the principal cities in that territory, which for- 
merly belonged to Philip, readily yielded to his fon ; Myg- 
donia, Greftonia, and Anthenus he wafted without oppo- 
• fition ; Europus, however, he attacked in vain, and the 
Macedonian horfe, falling on him in defiles and other ad- 
vantageous places, where his numbers could be of no ufe, 
did him confiderable mifchief ; in the end, however, it 
appeared, that though the Macedonian horfe were excellent, 
yet numbers would overpower them, and therefore Perdic- 
cas 
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cas would not hazard any longer his forces in thefe fkir- 
milhes. He found indeed an eafier and fafer way of getting 
clear of this formidable enemy ; for having engaged one 
Seuthes the king's near relation in correfpondence with 
him, he offered him his fitter Stratonica with a vaft for- 
tune, in cafe he could bring about a peace. He imme- 
diately applied himfelf to the work with an eagernefs 
fuitable to the reward which was promifed him, nor did he 
want very plaufible topics to induce Sytalces to enter into 
the meafures which were to be profitable to him. In the 
firft place, he infifted, that the Athenians inftead of a fleet 
had fent embaffadors only with inconfiderable prefents, not- 
withftanding the war was entered into at their requeft, and 
was carried on chiefly for their advantage : He obferved 
next, that though this war had not profited the kingmuch, 
yet it had ftirred up a multitude of enemies ; for the Thef- 
falians, not knowing what turn this war might take, were 
all in arms in the fouth, and in the north all the Thracians, 
inhabiting the plain country, with the Panasans, Odoman- 
tians, Droans, and Derfaeans, were likewife in arms, 
fearing this humour of conqueft might lead him their way j 
but above all, he argued from the fituation he was in, un- 
funported by his allies, harafled by his enemies, and already 
ftraitened for victuals, as well as pinched with cold. After 
eight days consideration, Sytalces j klded to his kinfman's ar- 
guments, and quitting the Macedonian territories, marched 
with all imaginahle fpeed into his own. Within a ftiort 
fpace after this, Ssuthes had his wife given him with a large 
fum of ready money, and Amyntas, in fupport of whofe 
title the war was undertake.!, was left in the fame me- 
lancholy ftate in which he wai before b . Perdiccas, being 
rid of this formidable enemy, retained, however, a moft 
implacable enmity againft, the Athenians, who had ftirred 
him up to this invafion ; he therefore privately negotiated 
with the Lacedaemonians to fend an armv into thofe parts, 
promihng to do all in his power to drive the Athenians out of 
all their colonies and conquefh in Thrace and Macedon. 
This was in the beginning of the eighth year of the Pelo- 
ponnefian war, and the Lacedemonians, having had lately 
many and great misfortunes therein, gladly accepted this 
offer, in' hopes of retrieving the honour of their arms ; ia 
order to which, they difpatched Biaiidas, one of their beft 
and braveft captains, with a well provided army to march 
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through Theffaly into Macedonia. The ThefTalians, when 
he firft entered their country, were in great confufion \ they 
were well inclined to the Athenians, but had never done any 
thing to provoke the Lacedaemonians, and therefore looked 
upon Brafidas's coming amongft them as an invafion. But 
this general, being a perfon of very moderate temper, as 
Well as invincible courage, entertained them with foft words, 
and general aflurances of friendihip and kindnefs, till he 
reached Dion, afmall city in the neighbourhood of mount 
Olympus, and the firft in the Macedonian dominions ; of 
which when he had given Perdiccas notice, that prince de- 
clared openly againft the Athenians, and owned, that he 
called Brafidas to expel them out of his own country and 
Thrace. But there was (till more at the bottom, Perdic- 
cas had framed a defign of fubduing the Lynceftheans, a 
bold and warlike people, very troublefome to himfelf, as 
well as his anceftors ; and though he had given out, he 
fought only to protect his own dominions and the Chalcidi- 
ans, who at his perfuafion had revolted from the Athenians ; 
yet when Brafidas arrived, he would have immediately em- 
ployed him and his forces againft Arrhibaeus king of the 
Lynceftheans; but Brafidas defired to be excufed, till he had 
fent a herald to that prince, to acquaint him of his arrival, 
and to demand whether he would be a friend or foe to Sparta. 
Perdiccas took this very ill, and could not forbear faying, 
that he did not fend for him thither to be an arbitrator, but 
to fight againft fuch enemies as he mould mew him. The 
Chalcidians, however, hoping to attach Brafidas more 
' ftrongly to themfelves, commended his conduct much ; and 
Arrhibaeus, laying hold of this favourable opportunity, de^ 
clared himfelf the friend of Sparta, upon which Brafidas re- 
moved from his frontiers ; which fo offended the king of 
Macedon, that whereas before he had furniihed half the 
expences of the army, henceforward he would furnifh but a 
third. The moderate behaviour of Brafidas wrought great- 
er efFe&s than any army twice as numerous as his could pof- 
fibly have done, and many cities opened their gates to him, 
for where-ever he had an opportunity of treating, his word 
rendered his fword unneceflary. About this time died Sytalces 
king of the Odryfians, and was fucceeded in all his domini- 
ons by Seuthes the brother-in-law of Perdiccas. In the 
winter, Brafidas with the confederate army blocked up Am- 
phipoiis, a famous city ; for the pofTeffion of which the 
Athenians and Thracians had ftruggled long, but was at 
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prefent in the hands of the former, who had alfo an army 
hot far from it under the command of Thucydides. Brafi- 
das after fome time determined to attempt furprizing the 
place, having very good intelligence therein \ and he march* 
ed with fuch expedition towards it, that he had well-nigh 
effe&ed What he propofed ; as it was, he put the inhabitants 
into fuch a confufion, that they fent to Thucydides the hi- 
(torian, who, as we faid before, then commanded in 
Thrace, to intreathim to come to their relief. Brafidas, 
^having intelligence of this, offered the townfmen their li- 
berty^ either to refide in the city under their own govern- 
ment, or to remove in five days, if they thought fit ; which 
propofition they accepted, notwithstanding all that Eucle$ 
the Athenian general, who commanded in the place, could 
fay to prevent them. After this fuccefs, Perdiccas joined 
him, and they together made many other conquefts ; after 
which they marched to reduce the country about mount 
Athos, which in a great meafure they affe&ed, and then 
turned their arms againft Torone, a ftrong city- in Chalcidia, 
Which was ftill held by the Athenians, and which Brafidas 
furprized in the nigh*, but without fighting c . After this 
the campaign ended, and the Athenians procured a truce, 
defigning to make ufe of the time afforded them thereby, to 
put their affairs in Thrace into better order, and to contrive 
the utter deftrucHon of Perdiccas, whom they now held- 
for their moft bitter and moft formidable enemy. On the 
other hand, Perdiccas, having a juft idea of the fituation in 
which his affairs flood, neglected nothing which might re- 
ftore them, or tend towards eftablifhing the Macedonian 
power Co effectually, as to leave him for the future without 
apprehenfions either of Greeks or barbarians d . 

With this view he ftrongly folicited Brafidas to under- 
take now that expedition, which he had fo much preffed on 
his firft coming into Macedonia, viz. againft king Arrhi- 
bseus, which, on account of that prince's not performing 
his promifes, the Lacedaemonian general readily yielded to* 
The expedition once refolved was immediately put into exe- 
cution* Brafidas leading his own army, and Perdiccas his, 
but with promife to a£t for each other's benefit, and to unite 

their 
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their forces , if there fliould be any occafion. When they 
Came into the country of the Lynceftheans, they found 
Arrhibaeus very ftrongly incamped on the brow of a hill, 
with a plain before him ; whereupon Perdiccas and Brafi- 
das encamped on the defcent of an oppofite hill, having the 
fame plain before them. In this fituation the armies did not 
continue long before an engagement enfued At firft only 
the horfe fought ; but Arrhibaeus fending fome of his men at 
arms to fupport his cavalry, Perdiccas and Brafidas did the 
'fame ; upon which the battle became general, in which the, 
Lynceftheans were defeated with very great daughter, and 
conftrained to betake themfelves to their fortrefles. Thither 
the king of Macedonia would have purfued them ; but Bra- 
fidas would not confent , becaufe his heart was fet on a 
fpeedy return to the fea-coafts, from an apprehenfion that 
. the Athenians would attempt fomewhat during his abfence. 
During fome days the army was in fufpenfe, Brafidas con- 
fenting to march on, in cafe a body of Illyrians, whom 
Perdiccas had taken into his pay, joined them ; but it was 
not long before they were conftrained to think of a retreat, 
by reafon that the Illyrians, fearing to aggrandize Perdic- 
cas, deferted to the Lynceftheans, and thereby enabled them 
'to take the field the fecond time, which they did with fuch 
vigour, that on the firft news thereof the Macedonian forces 
being not well difciplined, and having with them as auxiliaries 
feveral thoufand .much worfc difciplined than themfelves, 
were ftruck with fuch a panic, that they fled in the night, 
carrying their king with them by force, without fo much as 
Juffering him to confer with Brafidas. The Lacedaemonian, 
however., made a retreat with fome difficulty, and much 
lofs; and from this time forward there was not a right un- 
derstanding between the king and that general, each con- 
ceiving himfelf to be ill treated.; Perdiccas refenting his re- 
fufal to profecute the war after their victory, when he con- 
ceived it to have been intirely in their power to have fubdued 
Arrhibeus ; and Brafidas having been much offended with 
" the Macedonian army's quick retreat, which left him and 
his troops expofed to fo much danger.- The ftate things were 
now in gave the advantage to Perdiccas, becaufe it inclined 
•the Athenians to court him, notwithstanding all the injuries 
he had done them ; and he, on the other hand, beginning 
now to diflike the Greeks in general, from an apprehenfion 
that they all fought their own intereft, and to aggrandize 
chcmfeh'es at the expense of others, determined to lay hold 
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of this opportunity of clofing with Athens, in hopes that it 
would enable him to rid himfelf both of it and the other 
party e . He accordingly began to treat with Nicias, and at 
laft concluded peace ; but the Athenian general fugge&mg, 
that it would be proper for him to give fome Open proof of 
his fincerity, the king refolved to gratify him, and at the 
fame time to do himfelf a kindnefs; he therefore undertook 
to flop a body of Spartan troops under the command of If- 
.chagoras, which was ordered to march through Theffalyt'o 
^oin Brafidas. This he effected by his great intereft in Thef- 
ialy, and thereby prevented fuch an accefiion of ftrengtli 
to the Lacedaemonian army, as would in all probability have 
rendered them far fuperior to their enemies ; whereas a ftiort 
time afterwards, the Athenians fending over frefli troops, 
under the command of Cleon, Brafidas was forced to fight 
in defence of Amphipolis ; and tho' he gained the vidory, 
yet he was flain in fight, which determined the Lacedaemo- 
nians to make peace, and ridded Perdiccas of his apprehen- 
fions on that fubjecT:. Some time after the Athenians began 
to have new jealoufies as to the intentions of Perdiccas. 
They charged him with treachery, or at leaft with coldnefs, 
in their affairs, and efpecially with his not afliffing Nicias fo 
much as they thought he might have done ; for which rea- 
fon they pofted troops in fuch a manner, that Perdiccas had 
no communication with the fea, which was exceedingly de- 
trimental to his affairs. The next year they carried matters 
farther ; for they ordered a body of horfe to be tranfported to)':: 
Methone, from whence they made inroads into Macedonia* 
and did much mifchief. The Lacedaemonians had it not .now 
in their power to affift Perdiccas much ; however, they did 
all they could, which was to fend orders , to the Chalcidiarts 
their allies to aflift him j but the Chalcidians, being not a 
little afraid of the power of Perdiccas, did not think fit to 
2l8l as they were directed f . From this time we meet very 
little concerning him in Greek hiftorians ; becaufe, as we 
have more than once obferved, there is not one of them who 
treats profefledly of the affairs of Macedon j all therefore • 
that we can add of this Perdiccas the fecond is, that he died 
after a long reign full of years and glory s. He ruled at a 
time when all Greece was in commotion, when the Atheni- 
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a ns Were moft ambitious and moff. powerful, and when the 
Lacedaemonians, who had never attempted it before, began 
to think of eftablifhing garifons in Thrace. He had alfo 
long and fharp contefts with his barbarous neighbours, equal- 
ly fierce and perfidious, ever ready to make war when occa- 
sion offered, and feldom to be depended upon when they 
thought fit to make peace ; yet, in fpight of all thefe diffi- 
culties, and, which added not a little to them, the imbe- 
cillity of the Perfian government, which had been the chief 
fupportof his predeceflbrs, Perdiccas maintained himfelf in„; 
a ftate of independency, was formidable to all parties, and 
left his kingdom both in a better condition and larger in ex- 
tent, than he found it. It is true, that thofe authors, from 
whom we have collected our hiftory, feem to charge him 
with art and falfhood ; but if we confider who thefe hiflo- 
rians were, and what king Perdiccas was, we (hall not think 
their authority of any great weight. The Athenians and 
Lacedaemonians fought to aggrandize themfelves, by making 
conquefts in, or upon the borders of, his dominions ^ and 
in their turns they endeavoured to make ufe of him for that 
purpofe. Perdiccas, as far as in him lay, eluded their de- 
figns, and, under colour of fulfilling them, ufed their forces 
to ftrengthen himfelf. Here was art and falfhood on both 
fides ; but the king was true to the interest of Macedon j 
and therefore, as all authors acknowledge him to have been 
a great king, fo, with refpe6t to his own fubje&s, we muft 
allow him to have been a good one *. 
< It is certain, that Perdiccas was fucceeded by his fon Ar- 
jchelaus, a prince of great parts and wonderful induftry 5 
but with refpecl: to his title to the crown, his perfonal cha- 
racter, and the number of years that he reigned, authors 
fpeak fo indifferently, and fo obfcurely, that it is next to an 
impoffibility to deliver with tolerable clearnefs the ftory of his 
reign. Some fay, that he was not the legitimate fon o£ 
king Perdiccas, but that he obtained the kingdom by throw- 
ing his brother, who was its lawful heir, into a well, and 
■Vpailing it upon his mother that he tumbled in by chance, as 
he was following a goofe. They alledge likewife, that he 
invited Alcetas the fon of Alexander the rich, with his young 
fon Alexander, to return into Macedonia ; and that when, 
he got them into his power, he put them to death, for fear 
left, at fome time or other, they might fet up a claim to 
the crown, and give him fome difturbance £. All dread 
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of rivals being now removed, he bethought himfelf of for- 
tifying fome of his principal cities, that his neighbours, who 
were powerful in horfe, and who could eafily draw afliftance 
from Athens, might not over-run Macedonia with the fame 
facility they did in the days of his father, when Sytalces king 
of Thrace ravaged the richeft provinces, without rifquinga 
battle, or running any great hazard in his retreat. He 
likewife took other meafures for raifing the courage and re- 
putation of the Macedonian monarchy, which did not a 
; little difturb his neighbours. The city of Pydna, more ap- 
prehenfive than the reft, after foliciting the aid of the A- 
thenians, declared againft him, upon which he raifed a 
very puiflant army, and laid fiege thereto. The Athenians, 
according to their promife, fent a fleet and army, under the 
command of Theramenes, to relieve Pydna \ but that ge- 
neral found king Archelaus's army in fo good condition, 
and fo advantageoufly encamped, that he was forced to re- 
tire without fuccouring the place, which, after a long fiege 
and very brave defence, fell into the hands of the king, 
who obliged its inhabitants to remove twenty furlongs far- 
ther from the fea, that their friends the Athenians might 
not fo eafily vifit them. Archelaus was for nothing more 
diftinguifhed than for his love of learning and learned men. 
He had always many about his court, whom he not only 
maintained with a magnificence worthy of a prince, buf 
converfed with them as familiarly as if they had been his' 
equals ; infomuch, that many of his fayings at table are re- * 
corded ; for it was the peculiar wifdom of the Greeks to>\ 
preferve from oblivion fuch fentences as were either remark- 
able for their fprightly wit, or for the folid fenfe contained 
in them b . Amongft others Socrates was of the number of 
the learned, whofe friendfhip was flxongly folicited by Ar- 
chelaus y but on account of the violences he had commit'' 
ted in the beginning of his reign, it is faid that great philo- 
fopher declined correfponding with him J . Euripides the 
tragic poet was his gueft, and lived with the greateft intn 
macy with this king, who is thought to have honoured his 
memory with a tomb, defervedly commended by antient 
authors k . It is clear from thefe paffages, that Archelaus 
fpent his days in peace and honour. It feems to us moft 
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probable, that he reigned fourteen years, and that he was 
fucceeded in the throne by his fon Oreftes. As for the man- 
ner of his death, it was by treafon, Craterus his favourite 
confpiring againft him ; but he alfo was murdered in four 
days, and fo reaped little benefit from his treachery l . Others 
again affirm, that he reigned but feven years, and that he 
was fucceeded by another Archelaus, who was the elder 
brother of Oreftes which Archelaus the fecond they will 
have to be the perfon murdered by Craterus. Diodorus Si- 
culus indeed fays, that Archelaus reigned but feven years, 
and that he was killed by Craterus ; yet he does not menti- 
on two princes of that name ; and he places the death of 
Archelaus where it ought to be placed, according to our tar 
ble m . 

Orestes being but a Child, iEropus, one of the royal 
blood, governed as protector, and by degrees heincreafed 
this power of his fo much, that he ac~ted as abfolutely as if he 
had been king. It was in his time that Agefilaus king of 
Sparta returned by land out of Afia into Greece. He fent to 
iEropus, as he had done to the reft of the princes whofe 
dominions lay in his way, to defire the liberty of paffing. 
JEropus anfwered his meftengers, That he would confider of 
it ; which anfwer being reported to Agefilaus, let him confix 
der, laid he, but let us march n ; which accordingly he did 
through the heart of Macedonia, without waiting for any 
farther permiflion ; which fo ftruck iEropus, that he gave 
orders for the treating him and his army with the utmoft ci- 
. vility, by which he preferved his country from being pillag- 
ed $ for in Theflaly, where the people were not fo tracea- 
ble, Agefilaus fuffered his troops to live at difcretion. The 
only reafon afligned for transferring the regal authority a from 
the family of Perdiccas to this iEropus, was, that the king- 
dom could not bear the want of a prince, or, which to the 
Macedonians feemed all one, that the fceptre (hould remain 
in the hands of an infant ; however, it is very likely, that 
the family of Perdiccas had many friends ; and that after 
• 'the death of Oreftes, /Eropus flood fo much in fear of 
them as to act very cautioufly j for we hear of nothing 
he did againft any of his neighbours ; but that, after a trouble- 
fome reign of fix years, he was fucceeded by his fon. 

Pausanias 
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Pausanias held the fceptre of Macedon by no better ti- Paufanias. 
tie than his father had done ; and therefore Amyntas the fon 
of Philip Tharaleus conceiving, that neither pofleffion nor 
fucceffion could, fanctify an ufurpation, cut off Paufanias be- 
fore he had reigned a year, and placed the crown on his own 
head 0 . 

iEiiOFUs had feveral fonsbefides Paufanias, and of thefe ^ r0 P us « 
one named Argseus, who was the mod capable. He, on 
the murder of his brother, immediately began, to intrigue, 
both with the Macedonian nobles and with the neighbouring 
princes, by whofe afliftance he quickly raifed a numerous 
army and having put himfelf at the head thereof, entered 
Macedonia, and afferted his right to the crown, which 
Amyntas not being able to content, he was forced. to aban- 
don it almoit as foon as he had afTumed it p . 

Argseus remained in pofleffion. of Macedon 'about tw'pArgaeu* 
years. We are not informed either how he governed, 
or what it was that induced his people to wifh for A^myntas 
again ; but at the expiration of that term, the Theflalians 
furnifliing that exiled prince with an army, tie entered 
Macedonia therewith, and forced his competitor to re- 
tire. 

Amyntas, being reftored to his kingdom, found hirri- Amyntas 
felf quickly engaged in a quarrel with the Olynthians, on reftwed. 
this account : At the time he quitted his kingdom, he 
made over to them part of his territories which lay next to 
their city, being in doubt, whether he mould ever come- 
into Macedon again; but now, when he was throughly ; r 
re-eftabliftied on his throne, he demanded the reftoratiori "■ ' ■ 
of thefe lands, which the Olynthians peremptorily refufed* 
and prepared to defend their title by force. Amyntas faw 
clearly, that, as things Hood, he fhould not be able alone 
to contend with fo powerful a people ; he therefore de- 
termined with himfelf to call the Lacedemonians to his 
affiftance, • Jiich accordingly he did ; and that republic, 
having long> : ad a jealous eye on the power of the Olynthians,:.? 
readily yielded to his requeft, and fent Phaebidas with tea ' . 
thoufand men to fupport the king in this war. Soon after 
they appointed his brother Eudamidas general, and difpatehed 
him with three thoufand men into Macedonia. The 
Olynthians, not at all frighted at thefe formidable armies, 
prepared to defend ther r elves ; and having affembled a verjf , 
E 4 great" 
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great body of troops, an engagement enfued, wherein Amyn- 
tas and his allies were beaten. The Spartans^ as foon as 
they received the news, raifed forces afrefh, and fent a new 
army, under the command of Teleutius the brother of king 
Agefilaus, to join Amyntas. This general, being a man of 
great courage, immediately entered upon action ; and be? 
fore the Oiynthians were ready to take the field, wafted 
their country, and enriched th£ foldiers with the diilribution, 
of the booty ; but when the Oiynthians had received the 
fuccours they expected, immediately they quitted their city, 
and offered Amyntas and Teleutius battle. The battle was 
very long, and very obftinate ; but in the end the Oiynthi- 
ans were victors, Teleutius, with 1200 Spartans, being 
killed upon the fpot. This (laughter ferved only to exafper- 
ate the Lacedaemonians, by whom a third army was raifed, 
and Agefipolis their king intruded with the command there- 
of. The Oiynthians, perceiving plainly that they mould be 
at laft befieged, raifed ftrong fortifications, and laid up vaft 
quantities of corn and other provifions in their magazines. 
They found means, however, to protract the war for a year, 
without; coming to an engagement About the end of this 
fpace king Agefipolis died, and Polyudas was fent from 
Sparta to command in his ftead> This new general gained 
feveral victories, and at laft fhut up the Oiynthians in their 
city, preffing them with fo dofe a fiege, that they were at 
length conftrained to fubmit themfelves to the Macedonians, 
and accept of fuch a peace as they were pleafed to give 
them*. Amyntas was not only happy enough to engage 
•*'■ Lacedaemon fo heartily in his caufe, but he was alfo fuccefs- 
ful in his negotiations with the Athenians, who had not 
hitherto fhewn any great kindnefs to the kings of Macedon. 
He artfully declared, that, in his opinion, Amphipolis be- 
longed to them, and promifed to do all in his power to put i{ 
into their hands, whereby he procured their friendfhip with- 
out any expence to himfelf r . In all other refpects he be- 
haved like a great politician, ftrengthening the intereft of 
liis family, raifing the credit of the Macedonian monarchy, 
and binding moft of his neighbours, particularly the Thefla- 
lians, to his intereft, by good turns, till after a reign of 
twenty-four years, he died much refpected by all the Gre- 
cian ftatesj and greatly beloved by his own fubje&s. He 
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left behind him three legitimate fons, Alexander, Perdiccas, 
and Philip, under the tuition of Eurydice their mother, as 
alfo an illegitimate fon, called Ptolemy, firnamed Alorites, 
and feveral others. 

Alexander, being the eldeft, fucceeded his father, Alexander 
jand proved a prince of great parts, tho* of little probity. 
The Theflalians were at that time opprefled by Alexander 
of Phserea, who fought to make himfelf abfolute lord of 
the whole country ; the nobility applied themfelves to 
Alexander king of Macedon, who was not backward in 
promifing them afliftance. Alexander the Phserean, having 
intelligence of thefe negotiations, immediately raifed an 
army, and therewith) entered Macedon. The king met him 
with another army, and a brifk engagement enfued, where- 
in the Macedonian gaining the victory, he marched ftraight 
on to Larifla the capital of Theffaty, the inhabitants of 
which opened their gates to him, and their example was 
followed by the moft confiderable places in that country, 
the king promifing to reftore them to their liberty ; which, 
however, he was fo far from performing, that he put gari- 
fons into every one of them, fo that the Theflalians quickly 
found they had only exchanged one tyrant for another \ 
Upon this they applied to the Thebans to deliver them from 
both. Pelopidas was chofen to command a body of troops- 
fent for this purpofe 5 and the reputation of fo great a cap-*.. 
tain effected almoft as much as could have been expected, 
if the whole power of Thebes had been employed in thiW r 
enterprize ; for Alexander immediately began to execute^- ; v r 
the treaty he had formerly made with the Theflalians, and to- ~ 
quit Larifla, and other cities which had been put into his 
hands. Alexander of Phserea alfo began to acl: with greater 
moderation, and the prefence of Pelopidas diffufed a quiet 
hitherto unfelt in thefe parts *. In this time Ptolemy Alorites, 
the bafe fon of Amyntas, began to plot againft king Alex- 
ander, and drew fuch a number of Macedonian lords to his 
intereft, as made the king's authority very precarious ; he< ; 
therefore applied to Pelopidas, intreating him, fince he had : 
quitted Theflaiia, to a£ as umpire in the difputes between ; 
jhim and Ptolemy in Macedonia. Pelopidas, confenting to 
what he defired, marched immediately into Macedonia ; 
and having there fettled all things to the fatisfaction of both 
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parties, it was agreed, that Philip the king's youngeft 
brother fnould be put into his hands as a hoftage, and with 
fome other young noblemen of Macedon be carried to 
Thebes, whither Pelopidas at prefent departed, and imme- 
diately after king Alexander was flain, and the kingdom 
transferred to his brother u . What were the original fources 
of thefe difputes in Macedon, hiftorians do not inform us ; 
but it is mofi: likely, that the factions, formerly fubfifting 
in this kingdom and which Amyntas fo hardly kept under, 
began to revive. However it was, of this we are certain, 
that, on the death of Alexander, all things fell into great 
confufion, infomuch, that the queen-mother thought neither 
hetfelf nor her children fafe, even as to their lives and pri- 
vate fortunes. 

Perdiccas fhould have mounted the throne on the de- 
mife of Alexander, and he did accordingly claim it ; but 
•was far from obtaining a peaceable poffeflion. Paufanias, 
a prince of the royal houfe, fet up for the kingdom as well 
as he, and was at firft fo grateful to the people, that the 
whole family of Amyntas were in the utmoft danger. It 
happened fortunately for them, that the Athenians about 
this time fent Iphicrates with a fmall fleet to prepare things 
for the fiege of Amphipolis ; to him therefore on his arrival 
Eurydice applied herfelf ; and on her intimation to him of 
the difficulties fhe was under, Iphicrates with great alacrity 
repaired to the place of her refidence. After the firft civi- 
lities were over, Eurydice placing her two fons upon her 
fcnees, mewed them to Iphicrates, and then putting the 
eldeft into his hands, and placing the other upon his knee, 
fhe fpoke to him thus : " Generous Athenian, you know 
" perfectly well how tenderly Amyntas the father of thefe 
ec orphans loved your country, and how fincere an affec~tion 
<6 he had for yourfelf, whom he adopted for a fon ; by 
** this double tie therefore you are bound to fuccour my 
_ « diftreffed family. The friendfhip my hufband had for the 
* c Athenians his dear allies , jjd his peculiar tendernefs for 
you, muft confpire to fil? }-our breaft with the fentiments 
" of a brother in refpecl: to thefe orphans. 51 Iphicrates, 
moved by the queen's tears and intreaties, efpoufed her 
eaufe, turned his arms againft Paufanias, and compelled 
him to retire out of Macedon \ Perdiccas had little more 

quiet 
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quiet from this friendly interpofition of the Athenians ; 
for fcarce was Paufanias retired, before Ptolemy Alorites 
pretended to the throne, and by degrees wrought himfelf in- 
to favour fo with the people, that he outed his brothers* 
afTumed the enfigns, and difcharged the functions, of a 
king. Perdiccas did not, however quit his title, tho' only 
a fmall part of the country owned it. He had always hopes, 
that either the Athenians or Thebans would fupport him ; 
but they, being much embarrafled at home, neglected ail 
his folicitations ; till at laft Pelopidas, moved with com- 
panion towards the brother of a king with whom he had 
treated, drew together a few mercenaries, and, with no 
other authority than what he derived from the reputation of 
his virtue, marched towards Macedonia, in order to reftore 
this deprived prince. Ptolemy raifed an army to oppofc 
him, and when their forces drew near to each other, he 
made privately fuch offers to Pelopidas's mercenaries, that 
they immediately deferted him, and went over to Alorites ; 
yet this difertion did not quiet Ptolemy's fears, who looked 
upon this as an efcape only for the prefent ; and fearing the 
refentment of Pelopidas much more than many armies, he, 
of his own motive laid down his arms, and referred the 
difference between himfelf and his brother to that general's 
decifion. He having declared, that the crown belonged to 
Perdiccas, the Macedonians fo readily came into his fentir 
ments, that Ptolemy was forced to fubmit y. Pelopidas, 
fearing, that, as foon as he was withdrawn, all things might 
fall again into confufion, took hoftages on both fides; 
from Perdiccas his brother Philip, who was to have been 
fent to Thebes before ; from Ptolemy his fon Philoxemis, 
with feveral young men his companions ; and thus an end 
was put to all difturbances here for the prefent. Eurydice 
doubtlefs was not a little fearful of giving up her darling 
Philip into the hands of Grangers ; her concern, however, 
was fame what abated, from the confederation of the worth 
of Pelopidas, whom fhe earfeftly befought to take care of 
his education, which he not<^ \ n / promifed, but very exactly 
fulfilled. On his return to Thebes, he placed the young 
prince in the hands of Epaminondas his friend, who had in 
his houfe a Pythagorean philofopher of great reputation. 
Under his care Philip learned the principles of philofophy, 
and under Epaminondas himfelf he acquired the art of war. 

Thus 
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Thus his exile became beneficial, not only to himfelf but to 
his country ; and he acquired amongft foreigners thofe 
abilities which enabled him afterwards to triumph over them. 
This was efpecially owing to his making Epaminondas his 
model ; for by ftudying that great man's temper and difpofi- 
tion, he joined qualities which are feldom met with together, 
that is, indefatigable activity and a fteady compofure. As 
for his temperance, juftice, difintereftednefs, and candour, 
thofe Philip meddled not with, as fuiting little with his 
temper and circumftances z . Perdiccas in the mean time 
governed Macedon with a mediocrity of fortune, till he 
came to be engaged in a war with the Illyrians, a very 
martial nation, the antient hereditary enemies of his fub- 
je&s. Againft thefe Perdiccas, at the head of a very con- 
fid erable army, marched as foon as poffible, that he might 
hinder them from plundering the country. A general en- 
gagement quickly enfued, wherein the Macedonians were 
routed with great (laughter, and which was ftill worfe, with 
the lofs of their king, who left behind him a fon named 
Amyntas, then in his infancy j who, tho* the lawful heir 
of the kingdom, was unable to govern it ; fo that now a 
field was opened to civil diflfenfions, while at the fame time 
the kingdom groaned under the weight of a foreign war \ 



SECT. IV. 



The reign of Philip. 



The mifer* was the peculiar felicity of this prince, of whom we 
Lableftateof we are now to record the actions, that his fame fuffers 
Sffit n ac. atfl0 diminution, whichever end of his reign we confider, 
\ ju$on. aC " and whether we enquire fronts hat condition he raifed his 
: -.yV«nr after kingdom, or to what height under his aufpice it arrived, 
.the floba When he went fuddenly and fecretly from Thebes to Mace- 
Yearbefyre don, on the news of his brother's death, he found the 
: £hxift36o, people dejected, and the ftate in the utmoft confufion, a 
king iuft flain, the whole ftrength of the kingdom routed, 

the 
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the Illyrians preparing for a new invafion, and the Peonians 
on the point of making one ; a child on the throne, and 
two powerful competitors contriving to difpolTefs him ; 
Paufanias, fupported by the Thracians, and Argaeus, to 
whofe afliftance the Athenians had fent their general Man- 
tias with an army : yet was Philip, tho' but twenty-two 
years old, fo far from finking under this mighty load, that 
he not only kept up his own fpirits, but invigorated and 
re- encouraged his defpairing countrymen. He applied 
efpecially to the army, whom he carefled with the tendereft 
expreffions, and the nobility, whom he bound to his intereft 
by the ftrongeft teftimonies of confidence and vaft promifes. 
Things a little quieted at home, he began immediately to 
provide for what was requifite to put foreign affairs in a better 
fituation. In order to abate the vigour of the Athenian 
army, king Philip caufed Amphipolis to be declared a free 
city, and left it to its inhabitants to govern it how they 
would. By this flep, tho* it feemed a lefTening to his 
kingdom, on account of the importance of the place, yet 
he was a great gainer ; for chiefly for the fake of this city 
the Athenians undertook the war and fupported his compe- 
titor, and by leaving it free, he took away all ground of 
quarrel with refpect to himfelf ; and yet added nothing to 
the power of the Athenians in thefe parts. To the chief 
men in Peonia he made confiderable prefents, and thereby 
avoided a difpute in the field, for which as yet he was un- 
provided. By the fame arts he took off Paufanias, his 
friends knowing well, that, to a feeble ftate, gaining time 
is gaining all a (A). 

That 

a Diodor. Sicul. 1. xvi. Juftin. 1. vii. c. 5. 



(A) The difcerning reader will eafily perceive, that we have 
taken the liberty to difcourfe f£ large on the policy of Philip, 
which is indeed a liberty we ought to account for, this work 
being intended for an univerfal regifter of facts, not of lectures 
upon them. Firft then, let it be obferved, that this was the moft 
glorious reign which was ever feen in Macedon ; for Alexander 
cannot be faid to have reigned in Macedon after his conquefts ; 
on the contrary he rather defpifed it ; and of his fucceffors none, 
in point of prudence, fortune, or true greatnefs, can be com- 
pared with Philip. It is requifite therefore, that this reign, which 
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His prudence That the befl ufe might be made of this interval of 
afiSchfil < l u ' lct > Philip* who at fi 1 "^ at ^ e< ^ as guardian only to his 

and military. , nephew 

laid the foundation of the Greek empire, mould be copioufly 
treated of. Secondly, the reign of Philip, tho' crowded with 
wars, and adorned with many remarkable victories, was, how- 
ever, a reign of policy, in which the judgment of ihe prince 
wrought more than the force of the people. The Macedonians 
were a brave and generous nation before his time ; but it was he 
who fixed fortune to their arms, and, by making aright ufe of their 
valour,procured them thofe advantages they had deferved, but had 
fcarce tafted before. He found them a nation inured to war ; yet he 
taught them a new difcipline,i.ncomparably better than any at that 
time in ufe, by which they were enabled to bear away the victory, 
not only from more numerous armies, but from the belt troops in 
Greece, having alfo numbers on their fide ; fuch as the Phocians, 
who made war a trade and the Athenians, in pitched battles 
held, till then, the experteft among the Greeks. He found his 
fubjects low, beaten, and alike without fpirits and without allies. 
He left them feared by their neighbours, dreaded by the great 
king, and fovereigns of Greece, and all this by dint of genius. 
Thirdly, they who oppofed Philip, confidered him rather as a 
politician than as a hero (unlefs we take that in the oriental fenfe, 
and conceive it to fignify a perfon diftinguimable alike for the ex- 
cellence of his wifdom and for his extraordinary valourl. His 
enemies, I fay, confidered him in this light, and fo ought we, 
otherwife we fhall have but an imperfect idea of his character, as 
'. is ingenioufly hinted by a great French writer, who fays, Philip 

js in efteem only with fuch as underftand hiftory (i). Our politi- 
cal reflections are inferted for that very purpofe. We have col- 
lected them from the belt authors, not invented them ourfelves ; 
and we have inferted them in fuch places only, as with great diffi- 
culty would be intelligible without them. This much on this 
fubject may fuffice ; let us clofe this note with a few words on 
the fchool wherein Philip learned this extraordinary wifdom : It 
; was the houfe of Polymnas the father of Epaminondas, the 

greateft man among the Gree|P if we will fubfcribe to the opi- 
nion of the moft judicious of the Romans (2), frequented by the 
moft learned and the moft virtuous citizens of Thebes, wherein 

Lyfidas 



<i) Mr. Tourreil in his preface to Demofthenes. (2) Cicejr, 
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nephew Amyntas the fon of Perdiccas, laying the youth 
afide, ftept into the throne, with the unanimous confent of 
the Macedonians, who declared, that neceffity ought to 
fupercede loyalty ; and that fince the public fafety required 
a man, they ought not to pay allegiance to a child. He then 
proceeded to introduce a new and ftri&er difcipline among 
the troops, which probably he. Had learned from the Thebans, 
at leaft in part. He particularly inlHtuted, or rather mo- 
delled, the phalanx, and taught the foldiers how to become 
more formidable from order and a juft conception of 
the rules of war, than from force ; and by the help 
of frequent inftru£tions, kind language, and, when it was 
necelTary, fome bold ftrokes of feverity, he attained 
his end. Moft authors attribute all things in the Mace- 
donian difcipline to Philip, which in one fenfe is cer- 
tainly true, but in another falfe. Philip fixed the rules of 
difcipline amongft his troops ; but it is not likely he invent- 
ed them, which, tho' a new opinion, is yet probable, as we 
{hall mew in a note (B). Argaeus with a body of merce- 
naries 

Lyfidas of Tarentum read his le&ures (3). In all probability 
Philip rather ftudied Epaminondas, than any fyftem of philofophy. 
That great man raifed Thebes to be millrefs of Greece ; Philip 
did the fame by Macedon. Epaminondas looked on difcipline as 
the main fkill of a general, as well as the main ftrength of an 
army ; Philip taught it his Macedonians, and took care they 
fliould not forget his leffons. Epaminondas was fecret and fudden 
in all his enterprizes ; fo was Philip. We might eaftly carry the 
parallel farther ; but this is enough to fhew, that wBat : Plutargh 
{4) and others of the antients have advanced on this head, ' is well 
founded, and that we ought to regard this Macedonian ftatefmaa 
as a copy of the Theban. 

(B) It is certain, that in a ftricl: fenfe Philip could not be the 
inventor of the phalanx, fince we find the Purgos or Tower, 
which was a kind of phalanx, and the very reverie of the plin- 
thion or tile, mentioned by Homer (5). To lay the truth, the 
phalanx was in ufe among the Greeks in general, as our prefent 
learned and venerable primate has fully deinonftrated [6), tho' it 
is probable, that the Macedonian phalanx was better difpofed, 
and thole who compofed it better disciplined, than any of the 

Greek 
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iiaries advancing as far as ^Egae, and being conftrained by 
the citizens to retire, Philip determined to try the mettle of" 
his troops by purfuing them ; which accordingly he did, 
and coming up with them, engaged and defeated them with 
great {laughter ; an action which mightily revived and en* 
couraged the Macedonian army, taught them to confide in 
their prince, and to difcern the fingular advantages they re- 
ceived from regular difcipline. The king, however, fhew* 
cd on this occafion the moderation which diftinguifhed his 
character from moft of the chieftains of his age, by admit- 
ting a great body of troops, which had retired to an emi* 
nence, to a compofition. By this method he fecured a pre- 
fent victory, and eftablimed a reputation of clemency* 
which proved of infinite fervice. 

Immediately 

b Diodor. Sicul. ubi fupra. iElian. 1. xiv. Ofor, 1. uu 
° Diodor. Sicul. ubi fupra. 

Greek armies had been before. Officers ufuaJIy improve one ofl 
the other. The Spartans were famed in the earlieft times of 
Greece for exaft order ; then the Athenians came into high re- 
putation from the improvements made by Iphicrates ; aftef 
thefe came Epaminondas, or rather Pelopidas, who taught war 
as an art to the Thebans, from whom Philip learned it, and 
quickly furpaffed his mafters. That he was not, however, the 
firft who introduced the phalanx into Macedon, feems evident 
from the teftimony of Diodorus, who tells us, the Illyrians, 
when firft attacked by Philip, had their plinthion (7) ; and inas- 
much as they lay farther from Greece than the Macedonians, it 
would be unreafonable to fuppofe them better skilled in the 
Greek difcipline ; we muft therefore conceive, that the phalanx 
Was known to his countrymen before the reign of Philip, tho* 
it was new-modelled, and received a frefh fet of rules from him ; 
which difcipline became peculiar to them, rendering the Macedo- 
nian infantry invincible then, and admirable yet. Whoever reads 
^lian (8) will difcern, that the whole doclrine of drawing up 
armies conformable to the ground ailigned for the line of battle, 
the methods of changing thefe forms, marching, countermarching, 
charging, retreating, and encamping, was thoroughly ftudied by 
the Grecians, and prattifed by the Spartans, Athenians, The- 
bans, Theffalians, &c. with great facility and fuccefs. As this 

art 
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Immediately after this victory, he difpatched embaffa- He makes 
dors to Athens, and having inftrufted them to give up all ^g 0 ^^ 
his right to Arhphipolis, he eafily procured a peace ; for tho' 

ans, fubdues 

the Athenians drew great benefit from their colonies and the Peonians 
conquefts in Thrace and Macedon, yet the vaft expence of ""f^eTtlw 
fending and of maintaining armies there, difcouraged them uiy r ians. 
much, and inclined them to make peace whenever it was 
offered them, efpecially on honourable terms, which, as 
they confuted chiefly in words, Philip failed not in gratifying 
them d . Another thing which contributed to the fpeedy 
conclufion of this peace was, the mean opinion the Athe- 
nians had of Philip's power, which inclined them to believe 
all his embaffadors told them, and made them little appre- 
henfive of his breaking the peace. Thus delivered from one 

potent 

d Poly sen. Stratag. L iv. 

art of difcipline was of great confequence and public utility, it 
was taught by public profelfors, ftiied Ta&ici, or matters in mili- 
tary exercife, from a verb fignifying to exercife. That what we 
have advanced may be juftified, as well by authority as froni 
probable conjecture, it will be neceffary to remark, that iElian 
before mentioned exprefly mentions the alterations introduced by ; - 
Philip in the evolutions of the Macedonian phalanx ; whence ic 
is evident, he did not either invent or introduce the phalanx itfelf. * • ;: : r£« c ! 
The great change he made, was in the mode of their altering their J 
wings, at the beginning of an engagement. According to the old 
method, the motion contrived to effecl: this purpofe had the air K.^rP 
of a retreat ; Philip had penetration enough to perceive, that -r^; 
this motion re verfed would effect the fame thing, and yetlhew ra- . 
ther as an onfet. As all things are of the utmoll confequence 
which have a tendency to encourage the foldiery, Philip laid afide 
the old method, and brought in this which had been praclifed by 
the Lacedaemonians (9). To thefe remarks we may add one ge- 
neral one, that difcipline, under the eye of an able general, •> 
renders troops invincible ; but, under officers of fmall abilities, it • W 
is far from being of fuch high advantage. Men of inferior genii 
have no idea of thofe changes which the alterations induced by 
time require, and therefore, by adhering too fcrupuloufly to old 
rules, ruin themfelves and thofe under their command, as we /hall 
have occafion to (hew, when we come to fpeak of the.conqueft of 
Macedonia by the Romans. 
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"potent enemy by his own addrefs, nature quickly freed him 
from another, by talcing off Agis king of Paeonia. This 
news no fooner reached the ears of Philip, than he determin- 
ed to lay hold of this opportunity of revenging himfelf of 
the Preonians, and accordingly invaded their country, took 
their cities, and reduced them to fuch extremities, that they 
were conftrained to fubmit to him, and become his fubj eels. 
This war thus happily concluded, he without delay marched 
againft the Illyrians, with an army of ten thoufand foot and 
fix hundred horfe. This was one of the boldeft and moft 
martial nations in thofe parts, and had within a few years of- 
ten beaten the Macedonians. Bradylis, however, who was 
- their king, offered to treat with Philip of a peace, on this 
condition, that each mould keep what he poffeffed. Philip 
anfwered, that he always preferred peace to war, but could 
not think of obtaining it, by quitting his claim to thofe places 
in Macedonia at prefent in the hands of the Illyrians. Bra- 
dylis upon this encouraged his troops, from the confideration 
of their victories, to behave gallantly 5 and with ten thou- 
fand foot, and five hundred horfe, offered Philip battle. The 
engagement was both bloody and obftinate, and, as Diodorus 
Siculus intimates, the Illyrians had their phalanx as well as 
the Macedonians. In the end, however, chiefly thro' the 
condudt of Philip, who brought a body of horfe to charge 
the Illyrians in flank, whilft himfelf with the phalanx 
charged in front, the enemy was routed, and the Macedoni- 
ans purfued, and flew in the whole nolefs thanfeven thou- 
fand men j which exceedingly broke and difordered the Illyri- 
ans, and conftrained them to buy a peace at the expence of 
all their conquefts e . 

By this time the affairs of Macedon were in a tolerable 
pofture, and Philip, from the fuccefs which he already had 
experienced, animated to greater things. It is not probable, 
that he already meditated the fubjeclion of Greece, becaufe 
as yet he was matter of no force adequate to fuch an under- 
taking, but it is moll: likely he propofed even now the ren- 
dering his kingdom not only independent, but raifing it to a 
ftate of pre-eminence over its neighbours. Whatever his 
views were, he did not continue long at reft, but fuddenly, 
and when it was leaft expected, attacked Amphipolis. This 
city, as we have already feen, was always a mighty curfe 
&q the Macedonian princes, and therefore, from the begin- 
ning 
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ning of his reign, Philip had kept his eye continually there- 
upon, watching for a fit time to reduce it. The Amphipo- 
litans, fenfible of the danger to which they were expofed, 
fent Hierax and Stratocles to Athens, to offer themfelves and 
their city to that commonwealth. Demofthenes, and thofe 
who with him forefaw how formidable Philip would one 
day become, feconded the deputies of Arnphipolis ; but the 
agents of Philip giving out, that the king intended to deli- 
ver it up to the Athenians when taken, they fuffered 
themfelves to be amufed, and denied the Amphipolitans re- 
lief. Philip profecuted the fiege brifkly, both by force 
without, and by negotiation within. At laft he took it by 
ftorm, and treated it as he did other places, that is, he put 
to death or banimed fuch as were not in his intereft, and 
treated the reft of the inhabitants kindly. This blow once 
ftruck, he proceeded to reduce Pydna and Potidasa, in the 
laft of which was an Athenian garrifon, which he drew out, 
and difmifTed with all the marks of honour. After this he 
delivered the city to the Olynthians, according to his maxim, 
" That thofe are to be obliged whom we cannot overcome". 
Thefe conquefts made a great noife, and Philip now began to 
grow terrible to ail his neighbours f . If this terror had en- 
gaged them in a league, in all probability they had fet very 
narrow bounds to the Macedonian king ; but as it produced . ; 
a defire of obliging the conqueror, and turning his arms ■ . "< \ 
from themfelves, the bordering nations concurred toruih ^K:^-'-;^ 
each other ; and this they did the more effectually, becaufe ; 
Philip was fo perfect a mafter in diffimulation, that he : "^[:^r^\ 
feemedto give implicit credit to whatever was told himy tho' '?r t "\V;^ 
at the fame time he communicated his real fentiments to no- .,7'/*^ 
body, his fuccefs being known as foon as his defign. . v 

We have heretofore fhewn, in our defcription of JV£a- Subdues the*< 
cedonia, that the tract of country between the rivers country be- : j 
Strymon andNeffus, was extremely rich in gold. Indeed tvve "" the JVt* 
the fame of its mines had made it often change its ma- ^ r 0 3 n 
iters. When the Athenians %ere firft powerful at fea, Neffus. 'f j 
it belonged to the Thafians, from whom they conquered 
it. This republic declining, it fell into other hands ; 2 q^ 2 ° 9 r '. - 
and a few years before this time the Thracians poffeffed Year before' 
themfelves of it, and fortified Crenides its capital city. c ^rift 357- 
Philip, who looked upon gold as the beft weapon, and 

the 
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the belt fervant in the world, relblved to feize upon this 
country, and to extract out of its bowels a treafure fuffi* 
cient to buy that empire for which he fo paffionately 
longed. He executed this fcheme before it was known 
that he had formed it, and having taken Crenides, he 
not only altered the city, but in a manner rebuilt it, change- 
ing its name into Philippi h . He . likewife gave directions 
for working the gold mines to greater advantage than had 
been made of them before, and having by this means efta- 
blifhed a certain revenue of a thoufand talents per annum, 
which was in itfelf a large fum, and fo much the larger in 
that it was extracted out of the earth, and not from his 
fubjects, he began to turn his eyes towards other con- 
quefts. 

In the firft year of the one hundred and fixth olympiad, 
Philip, being then in the field received advice that his wife 
Olymplas, the daughter of Neoptolemus king of Epirus, 
was brought to bed of a fon at Pella. This fon was the 
famous Alexander juftly furnamed the Great. At the fame 
time Philip received advice, that his chariot had gained the 
prize at the Olympic games ; and upon the heels of this a 
third courier came, with an account that Parmenio had 
beaten the Illyrians. This furprizing run of good fortune 
is faid to have afTe&ed Philip fo much, that he wifhed it 
might be tempered by fome flight mifhap ; not that he was 
ihfenfible of felicity, but becaufe he was afraid that his for- 
tune might decline as fwiftly as it had rifen (C). 

At 
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(C) The birth of Alexander we have fixed to the firfl: year 
of the one hundred and fixtb^ olympiad. Antient authors are 
much divided cn this head, and therefore it is but reafonable 
to fhew on what grounds we have adhered to fome, and re- 
jected the authority of others (10). Arrian from Ariftobulus 
informs us, that Alexander died in the month of Thargelion 
the I aft but one of the Attic year, in the clofe of the firfl year 
of the one hundred and fourteenth olympiad, being then thirty- 
two years and eight months old (11). This plainly refers his 
birth to the year wherein we have fixed it. .Mian indeed fays 

exprefly. 



do) Eufeb. Chronicon. (11) Arrian, expedit. Alex. 1. ix. 
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At this time all Greece was in confufion ; the Phocian, K!n ? phi, 'P 
or, as it was otherwife called, the facred war, of the caufe^^'^f 
and confequences of which we have fpoken elfewhere k , conquefts to- 
then raged with prodigious fury, which gave Philip an op- w ards 
portunity of fecuring and extending his frontiers without in- ^^coaft^ 
terruption. It alfo produced various applications from the 
contending parties, in order to incline his affiftance, the 
effects of which we (hall hereafter fee. In the mean time, 
let us follow the track of his conquefts. The little city 
of Methcne had given him the fame umbrage ; he con- 
ceived that his conquefts in Thrace might be in fome dan- 
ger, if it fell into the hands of his enemies ; to prevent 
which he immediately invefted it. The inhabitants made 

3k 

k Univers. Hilt vol. vi. p. 350. &feq. 



exprefly, that he was born and died on the fixth day of the 
month T hargelion (12). Plutarch places his birth in the month 
Hecatombeon, which, he fays, anfwered to the Macedonian 
month Lous (13); but in this he was miftaken, for it appears 
clearly from a letter of Philip's ftill preferved in the orations of 
Demofthenes, that at this time the Macedonian month Lous did 
not anfwer to the Attic month Hecatombeon, but to the month , y 
Boedromeon (14). In after-times indeed the month Lous 'an?.'. 
fwered to Hecatombeon, which, without doubt, was the fource ' - 
of Plutarch's miftake in this point. Plutarch hath fallen alfo iri? 
to another miftake on this fubjeci ; he fays, that Philip re-; j^gS 
ceived this news immediately after he he had taken Potidaea, 
yet, without doubt, Potidsea was taken two years before, viz: .; 
in the third year of the one hundred and fifth olympiad, where . . „ 
we have placed it, on the authority of Demofthenes, v/ho was * . 
Philip's cotemporary (15). and of Diodorus Siculus, a more ac^ 
curate writer in point of Chronology than Plutarch (16). There 
is one thing which may be urged againft thus fettling the birth 
of Alexander as we have done, and that is, his father's re- — 
ceiving the news of his victory |n the Olympic games on that • . . ; . 
very day (17). But admitting At this is improbable, had we - : --V£, 
not better allow that Philip received this news a little before, 
than depart from a facl: fo clearly and fo exa&ly fettled by />.'■ 
Ariftobulus, who is acknowledged to have been the moft au- 
thentic hiitorian in whofe works the actions of Alexander were 
found ? 



(12) Var. hift. 1. iii. c. 25. (13) In vit. Alex. (14) In 
oratione de corona. (15) In oratione contra Leptmem. 

(16) Diodor. Sicul. 1. xvi. (17) Plut. ubi fupra. Juftin. 1. xii. 
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a very ftout defence, and fubmitted at laft, on condition, 
that they might have free leave to quit the place, which 
was agreed to and executed ; after which Philip caufed the 
city to be razed, and divided its territories among his 
foldiers 1 . At this fiege he had the misfortune to lofe an eye, 
by a very extraordinary accident if the circumftances trans- 
mitted to us may be believed (D). This evil was, how- 
ever-, in fome meafure alleviated by the skill of his furgeon, 

who, 

1 Diodor. Sicul. ubi fupra. Demoft. Phil. i. 

(D) There is Something fo fabulous in the ftory we are told 
of Philip's lofmg his eye before this place, that we could not 
judge it fit to appear with thofe circumftances in the body of 
our hiftory. The reader, when he has perufed the relation as it 
is commonly told, will judge of the propriety of our conduct. 
It is faid, that when Philip inverted Methone, one After, a 
moft excellent archer, was recommended to him with this com- 
mendation, that he could itrike the fwifteft bird in its flight. 
Very well, replied Philip, we will call for him when we make 
war with ftarlings. This fo flung the archer, that he im- 
mediately threw himfelf into the city befieged, from the walls 
of which, when Philip was one day viewing the place, he 
discharged an arrow with this infcription, For the right eye of 
Philip ; which it accordingly ftruck, and put out. The king 
4hot back the fame arrow with this anfwer on the oppofite fide, 
Philip when the town is taken will caufe After to be hanged ? 
Avhich he alfo performed (i 8). It was not here only that Phi- 
lip felt the effects of war ; his courage pufhed him into all 
places of danger ; and dart?, itones , and javelins make no 
diftiuclion of perfons. Demoilhenes therefore, who cannot be 
fufpecled of flattering Philip, could not forbear, when the fub- 
jeft afforded him a proper occafion, painting his perfonal bra- 
very in fuch a light, as might have routed the Athenians to emu- 
lation. " I will (hew you, faid that glorious orator, this fame 
*' Philip, with whom we difpute for fovereignty and empire ; I 

will ihew him to you as he is covered with wounds, blind of 
,\ an eye, his fkull cracked, lame of a hand and of a leg, 
* € > ready to throw himfelf into the midft of new dangers, and 
* £ to put it into the power of fortune to deprive him of fome 
€< other limb, in hopes with the remainder of his body to live 

with glory and honour; fuch, Athenians, is Philip (ig) 
It muft be owned, that if in the reft of his orations Demofthene^ 
^ath fhewn this monarch to be a very bad man, he has here 

acknow- 
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who, tho' he could not fave its fight, preferved the fornix 
of the king's eye from differing any disfigurement m ; yet 
the king was fo much chagrined thereat, as never afterwards 
to hear the word Cylop, or even an Eye, mentioned with 
patience 11 $ a ftrange weaknefs in fo great a man ! 

As foon as Philip was recovered, he began to think of Marches ia- 
marching into Theffaly, where the petty princes of the y e ^ h ^ Iy * 
country earneftly defired his prefence, to redrefs thofe t i, e flood ** 
rnifchiefs which the ambition of afingle family had brought z6 4 6 - 
upon all Theffaly. Alexander of Phaerea, the original ty- ^[ ft bcfore 
rant, had been murdered for his infupportable arrogance, " 
by his wife and his brethren, who thereupon grew into 
great reputation with the Theffalians ; but Lycophron the 
elder brother affuming the government, and acting no bet- 
ter than Alexander had done, the Alluadce, fo rhe Theffa- 
lian chiefs are called, addreffed themfelves to Philip, and 
befought his protection. He, having fettled his affairs in 
Thrace and on the fea-coafts, marched into Theffaly, and 
made war on Lycophron ; who, finding himfelf too weak to 
conteft with the Macedonian foot, joined with the Theffa- 
lian cavalry, demanded aid of the Phocian c , or rather of 
Onomarchus their general, who fent his brother PhayJIus 
with feven thoufand men, to preferve Lycophron in his do- 
minions. The tyrant, after the junction of thefe troops., 
no longer declined battle ; yet his fuccefs no way anfwered ; 
his expectation, for he was defeated by Philip, and trie ''SX'.-'-S-'^ 
Phocians driven out of Theffaly. Onomarchus hearing this '.j-, ' r 
marched with all his forces to fuppcrt Lycophron, and [m 
two general engagements vanquifiied Philip, and compelled /S./" \ 
him to retire out of Theffaly in great diflrefs. But tho*-^};^^ : 
his army was beaten, his fpirit remained unconquered frill ; fo [^f'ffi 
that perceiving the reduction of Theffaly was abfolutely";/^^'--:.^? 
neceffary to his propofed empire, he applied himfelf witlx 
all diligence to the recruiting of his army j and, as foon 
as it was in a tolerable condition, marched immediately 
againft Lycophron. The tyraft did not wait his coming ; 
but withdrawing his troops into a fecure camp, fent agaih ,';v\.->jir. 

to ' 

m Plin. hift. nat. 1. vii. c. 37. n Demet. Phaler. de Elocut. c. 3* 

acknowledged him to be the greateft prince of his time; which 
it is certain was a chara&er fo much his due, that how much 
foever they might feek to leffen, even his enemies could not 
denv him. 
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to invite the Phocians to his afiiftance. Onomarchus 
being determined to put an end to the war, marched 
with twenty thoufand foot and five hundred horfe , to 
oppofe the Macedonian. Philip in the mean time had 
prevailed on the ThefTalians to make their utmoft efforts in 
his favour ; fo that at length his forces confuted of 
twenty thoufand foot and three thoufand horfe, and then 
he no longer delayed a general battle. This action proved 
decifive, chiefly through the valour of the ThelTalian 
horfe ; for the princes who commanded them, know- 
ing that they were to expect nothing but deftruction 
from Lycophron, if he prevailed, fought with defperate re- 
folution ; infomuch, that fix thoufand of the Phocians 
• were flain upon the fpot, and amongft them their general, 
and three thoufand were taken prifoners. There had been 
ftill a greater /laughter, if the engagement had not happened 
on the fea-fliore, when the Athenian fleet commanded 
by Chares pafTed by, and thereby afforded fuch of the 
Phocians as could fwim a refuge. Philip caufed the body 
of Onomarchus to be fearched for, and when it was 
found, he directed it to be hung up with ignominy, de- 
nying alfo funeral rites to all that were flain, looking on 
them as facrilegious perfons for having violated the temple 
at Delphi. Lycophron and his brother Pitholaus, feeing 

• • no hopes of retaining their principality, were content to re- 

fign it ; and being difmiflbd on giving their oaths to be quiet, 
• / . ' "-■ they delivered up the city of Phaerea into the hands of Philip, 

• . . who, as he had promifed the Theflalians, reftcred all the cities 
l ' : ••;> to liberty, and having thereby fecured the friendfhip of fo pow- 

crful a nation, he attempted to pafs through the Pylae, in 
(■•;:■ y order to make war upon the Phocians °. This was a very 

r£< • bold attempt ; for fince the defeat of the Pcrfians at Plataea, 

no Macedonian prince had ever fct foot in Greece. The 
Wr;; * Athenians therefore, having notice of his defign, marched 
' v.'- with the utmoft expedition, , feized the paftes, and obliged 

• x ■■ him for this time to abandon his purpofeand return into Ma- 
: - cedon p . 

""Meditates We may reafonably look on this retreat as the sera of 
theAthe- f P^hp's hatred to the Athenians. He faw that they were 
man power. tne on h r people in Greece capable of defeating his projects, 
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or of giving him uneafinefs in his own kingdom ; he there- 
fore provided with much diligence a fleet compofed of light 
fhips, which continually difturbed their trade, and at the 
fame time enriched his fubje&s by bringing in wealthy prizes. 
He alfo encreafed his army by bringing in new levies, and 
projected the deftru&ion of the Athenian colonies in 
Thrace. Befides thefe preparations at home, he praclifed 
very fuccefsfully in Athens itfelf 5 and by large appoint- 
ments fecured fbme eminent orators to charm the people with 
delufive hopes of peace, or to Frighten them with very ex- 
penfive eftimates, while they pretended a zeal for carrying 
on the war. Demofthenes was the only man in Athens, 
who had a juft idea of the danger his country was in from 
the growing power of Philip, and who had likewife capacity 
enough to point out the proper methods for reducing his 
exorbitant greatnefs q . He mewed the Athenians, that the 
meafures they had hitherto purfued were unworthy of them, 
and would never anfwer their ends. He told them, that 
running hither and thither, according as they heard that 
Philip marched this way or that, looked more like following 
him as their general, than making war upon him as their 
enemy ; he therefore advifed tranfporting two thoufand foot . 
and two hundred horfe into Macedonia, alluring them, 
that if they had once an army, how fmall foever, there, 
the enemies of Philip would foon advance it to a formidable- 
greatnefs r . The Athenians approved, but they did not fol- /.. 
low, his advice ; all the effecl: it had was this, that Philip, * ■•„'■ ..<■" \-/.. ;: U 
being informed of it, provided with greater vigour, and- l^M^! 
determined at all events to have neither ftate nor prince -vfc^^ 
independent of himfelf within the limits of Macedon, that. . -'^Y^.v 
the Athenians might be deprived of all hopes of treating- ":- 
him as they had done his anceffors, viz. compelling them, : -£ky 
by the affiftance given- to their neighbours, either to put all . 
to the hazard of an unequal war, or to become abfolute de- ''}^k 
dependents on their republic 3 . ^ vl . 

Olynthus had now, in a great meafure, . recovered Makei^ar '-r'l 
that power and authority, which it had when Amyntas the"^. 1 ^".,^ 
father of Philip called in the Lacedaemonians to aflift him in Year <tf &e?Y 
making war againft it. Philip himfelf had contributed to flood 2649. ' 
this recovery, by giving up thereto certain cities and terri- B ! foreCh " a 
tones, when he firft began his conquefts ; but this was 5 

only 
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only to lull the Olynthians afleep, and to fave himfelf the 
expence of garifons, when it fuited not his circumftances 
to maintain them 1 ; but now, when his affairs were al- 
tered, he began to think not only of refuming what he had 
beftowed, but of making himfelf mafter of Olynthus, and 
thereby Subverting a republic, which had been heretofore an 
over-match for Macedon. The Olynthians were too dis- 
cerning not to fufpect Philip's defign, before he actually put 
it in execution ; as foon therefore as they obferved that he 
was advancing towards the Chalcidian region, they put 
themfelves on their guard, and fent embafladors to Athens 
to entreat a confidence and fpeedy afliftance. Demoft- 
henes failed not to efpoufe the caufe of the Olynthians. 
He begun with putting the Athenians in mind, that till 
now they had held the ballance between the kings of Ma- 
cedon and this ftate ; and that, if they held it not ftill, 
they were as fure to be ruined as the Olynthians them- 
felves. Hence he inferred, that a prompt and confiderable 
fuccour mould be fent according to the requeft of the em- 
bafladors, and that commi'dioners mould be appointed for 
abrogating fuch laws, as hindered the fetling the necelTary 
funds for carrying on a war of fuch importance with vi- 
gour u . Demades and the reft of the orators, who were 
corrupted by Philip, oppofed this propofition with all their 
eloquence ; but as they had not either truth on their fide, 
or a power of fpeaking equal to Demofthenes, the people 
inclined to follow his advice w , and accordingly decreed, 
that relief mould be fent to the Olynthians. Philip in the 
mean time took Zeira, a town in the Chalcidian region, 
and razed it to the ground. He foon after marched a- 
gainft Mycaberna and Torone, both of which he fubdued. 
After this he openly attacked the Olynthians, defeated 
them twice in the Held, and at laft {hut them up in their 
city*. The Athenian fuccours confifted of mercenaries, 
which therefore did the Olynthians but little fervice, and 
were befides fo much fufpec~ted, that they were little lefs 
dreaded than the Macedonians themfelves ; the citizens 
therefore fent embaftadors a fecond time to Athens, to 
entreat frefli afliftance, and that it might be of Athenian 
troops. Demofthenes feconded this propofition with his 

uliial 
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ufuai vehemence, and on his motion Chares was fent a fe- 
cond time with feventecn gallies, and a land army of two 
thoufand foot and three hundred horfe, all citizens of A- 
thens ; but, alas ! the cordial came too late. It did in- 
deed revive the fainting fpirits of the Olynthians. for a time ; 
and the Athenians hearing of fome flight fuccefles of 
theirs, grew fo elate that they took no farther care of the 
•war, as appears from an oration of Demofthenes yet re- 
maining y ; but in the end Olynthus was taken, not fo 
much by the bravery of the Macedonian troops, as by Year after 
Philip's corrupting its principal niagiftrates, Euthycrates ^ e i floo,t 
and Lafthenes, who bafely betraying their country, after y e ar "before 
the city had made a glorious defence, fecretly opened itsChrift348 % 
gates, and let in Philip and his army. The king on this 
occafion proceeded, with great feverity 3 he gave up the 
houfes of the citizens to be plundered, and expofed their 
perfons to fale, acquiring thereby an immenfe treafure, at 
the fame time as he ridded himfelf of fuch as were his 
implacable enemies. After this he celebrated olympic 
games in honour of this victory, which happened in the 
one hundred and eighth olympiad, caufing fplendid mews 
to be exhibited for the diverfion of his army, making 
magnificent feafts, at which they might be merry, and 
giving great rewards to fuch as had fignalized themfelves 
during the fiege, that his foldiers might be encouraged to 
ferve him both gallantly and faithfully z . 

Two incidents happened amidft thefe folemnities, which Rerparkafcfc . . 
deferve to be recorded, becaufe they mew the temper of^^^jj 
Philip on both fides, and confequently muft enable us inftkuted .ifi 
to form a better idea of the motives on which he J,hili P* ".^.. 
acted, than we could poflibly have done without them ; 
for without doubt the reafons of actions are better found 
by knowing the mind of the actor, than by the moft cir- 
cumftantial accounts of the things acted. The firft of 
thefe incidents was a complaint brought by Euthycrates 
and Lafthenes againft the Macedonian foldiers for calling 
them traitors. To which Philip gave this anfwer, You 
muft never mind what fuch fellows fay ; they are a fort 
of clownifh people, who will call a fpade a fpade a . As to 
the other remarkable incident, Satyrus a plaver, whom 

Philip 
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Philip had admitted to a great familiarity with him, was 
the only perfon who wore a grave countenance, and 
reached not out his hand to receive any of the gifts which 
Philip beftowed upon his friends. The king obferved it, 
and with his ufual complacency afked him, How he came 
to look fo dull ? and why he would not fuffer himfelf to 
be obliged as well as other people ? To which Satyrus 
anfwered, I don't either afFecl: gravity, Sir, or put any 
flight on your prefents ; on the contrary, I Jhould be ex- 
tremely glad if you would give me yonder girls, pointing 
to two young women who were among the flaves ; they 
are the daughters of a man in whofe houfe I lodged. I 
afk them not out of greedinefs, but with an intent to give 
them fuch portions as may procure them honeft hufbands. 
Philip commended his generofity, granted his requefl, and 
loaded him with prefents of great value b . This affability, 
and particular care in rewarding every man who ferved 
him, gained Philip friends in every city, and made them 
eager to run any rifque to obtain his favour. He was 
fenfible of this, and was fo far from being afhamed of it, 
that he was wont to fay publicly, that he was no lefs indebted 
to his purfe than to his fword. 
He over- The Phocian war was frill unextinguifhed, and Phi- 
Athenians 6 ^ e a neutrality, placed all his hopes in 

putting an end to this war, and thereby making himfelf 
the arbiter of Greece. His hopes v/ere well founded. 
The Thebans, who were at the head of the league formed 
••.< ^ , for reducing the Phocians, follicited him on one fide ; the 
flates confederate with the Phocians fought his friendfhip 
<: on the other. He anfwered neither, yet held indepen- 
dence both. In his heart he favoured the Thebans, or ra- 
ther placed his hopes of favouring his own caufe on that 
Hate ; for he knew well enough, that the Athenians, Spar- 
tans, and other ftates allied with Phocis, would never fuf- 
fer him to pafs Thermopylae, and lead an army into their 
territories c \ yet he {hewed fo much refpecl; to the embaf- 
\ V fadors from thefe ftates, particularly to Ctefiphon and Phry- 
lion, who were fent from Athens, that they believed the 
king was in their intereft, and reported as much to their 
Tsnafters, The Athenians, who were now diffolved in eafe 

and 
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and luxury, and consequently were afraid of being difturbed 
with wars, received this news with great fatisfa&ion, and 
named immediately ten plenipotentiaries to go and treat 
of a full and lading peace with Philip. Of the number 
of thefe plenipotentiaries were Demofthenes and JEC- 
chines , the moft eminent orators in Athens. The 
king of Macedon gave directions, that thefe embaffadors 
fhould be treated with the utmoft civility, naming at the 
fame time three of his minifters to confer with them, viz* 
Antipater, Parmenio, and Eurylochus. Demofthenes being 
obliged to return to Athens, recommended it to his collegues 
not to carry on their negotiations with Philip's deputies, 
but to proceed with all diligence to court, there to confer 
with the king himfelF. On this, he told them, all things 
would depend, as on what they did depended the fafety of 
their country. The embaffadors, however, were fo far from 
following the inftructions of Demofthenes, that they fuffered 
themfelves to be put off for three months by the arts of Phi- 
Hp and his minifters. In the mean time the king took from 
the Athenians fuch places in Thrace as might beft cover his 
frontiers, giving their plenipotentiaries in their ftead abun- 
dance of fair promifes, and the ftrongeft affurances, that 
his good-will fhould be as beneficial to them as ever their 
colonies had been. At laft a peace was concluded ; but then 
the ratification of it was deferred till Philip had poffeffedhim- 
felf of Phserea in ThefTaly, and faw himfelf at the head of a 
numerous army ; then he ratified the treaty, and difmiffed 
the plenipotentiaries with affurances, that he would be ready 
at all times to give the Athenians proofs of his friendfhip. 
On their return to Athens, when this matter came to be 
debated before the people, Demofthenes plainly told them, 
that in his opinion, the promifes of Philip ought not to be 
relied on, becaufe they appeared to be of little figniflcance 
in themfelves, and came from a prince . of fo much art and 
fo little fidelity, that they could derive no authority from 
their maker d . /Efchines, on the other hand, gave it as his 
fentiment, that the king of Macedon's affurances ought to 
give them full fatisfa&ion. He faid, that, for his part, he 
was not politician enough to fee any thing of difguife or 
diffimulation in the king's conduct ; that there was great 
danger in diftrufting princes, and that the fureft method of 
putting men upon deceit, was to fhew that we fufpe&ed 
them, of it, The reft of the plenipotentiaries concurred 

with 
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with ^Efchines ; and the people, defirous of quiet and prone 
to pleafure, eafily gave credit to all that was faid, and de- 
creed that the peace mould be kept. All this was the eafier 
brought about, becaufe that Phocion, the worthieft man in 
the republic, did notoppofe Philip ; which was owing to his 
having a juft fenfe of the ftate his country was in. He con- 
ceived, that the Athenians of thofe times were nothing like 
their anceftors, and therefore, as he exprefled himfelf on 
another occafion, he was defirous, finee they would not be 
at the head of Greece themfeives, they would at lead be 
upon good terms with that power which would be fo e . 
Phocis^and ^ HILIP 5 wno knew how to ufe, as well as to procure, op- 
puts an end portunity, while the Athenians were in this good humour, 
to the facred palTed Thermopylae, without their knowing whether he 
war ' would fall on Phocis or Thebes j but he quickly undeceived 
them, by commanding his foldiers to put on crowns of lau- 
rel, declaring them thereby the troops of Apollo, and him- 
felf the lieutenant-general of that god. He then immediate- 
ly entered Phocis, with an air of triumph, as if thunder 
and lightening had been at his command ; which fo terrified 
the Phocians, whom he had caufed to be proclaimed facrile- 
gious perfons, that they immediately difmiffed all thoughts of 
defence, and without more ado fubmitted to his mercy. 
[ - Thus the Phocian war, which had fo long employed all 
" Greece, was ended without a ftroke, Phalaecus, with 
eight thoufand mercenaries, being permitted to march off in- 
to Peloponnefus, and the judgment on the Phocians remit- 
ted to the Ampidtyons, or grand council of Greece. By 
their decree the walls of three Phocian cities were demolifh- 
~ ed, the people were forbid to inhabit in any but villages, to 

pay a yearly tribute of fix talents, and never • to make ufe 
' ^ of horfes or arms, till they had repaid to the temple of A- 
polio the money they had taken facrilegioufly from thence. 
' : : Their arms were taken from them, broken to pieces, and 

burnt ; their double voice in the council was taken from 
: them and given to the "Macedonians. Other orders were 

made for refettling the affairs both of religion and ftate 
throughout Greece, all of which were executed by Philip 
with great exa£tnef3 and moderation, paying the moft pro- 
found refpecl: to the council ; and when he had performed its 
Stfiwmands, retiring peaceably with his army back to Mace- 
dona 

* Plut, ia rit.Deniofth. & Ph«cion t 
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don, which gained him great reputation f . This feems to 

have been one of the greater! atchievements of his life, and 

that which laid the foundation of his empire. Hence one 

hiftorian remarks, that the Grecians paid the next honours 

to divinity, to a prince who had vindicated the honour of the 

gods s , and another tells us, that from this time forward Year after 

Philip profpered in all things, which was thought to be the th 6 e flood 

juft reward of his piety, and the care he had taken in re- Before Chrift 

ftoring the worfhip of Apollo and a general quiet t0 34 6 - 

Greece h . 

At Athens alone the juftice and piety of Philip was not Athenians 
underftood. The people began to fee, tho' a little of the ™ 6 Y t0 
lateft, that they had been abufed and deceived by thofe whoJ^ asamft 
had negotiated the late peace ; they faw, that, through their 
acceptance of it, the Phocians were deftroyed, that Philip 
was become matter of Thermopylae, and might enter Greece 
when he pleafed ; that in abandoning their allies they had 
abandoned themfelves ; and that, in all probability, they 
might foon feel the weight of his power, whom they had 
fo foolimly trufted : they therefore began to take new and 
violent meafures ; they ordered, that the women mould re- 
tire out of the villages into the city, their walls mould be re- 
paired, and their forts new ftrengthened. Theyfeemed in- 
clined to queftion Philip's election into the council of the 
Amphiclyons, becaufe it had been done without their con- \, 
fent, and even to proceed to an open war. In all likeli- : . 
hood they had carried things to extravagancy, if Demofthe- ; 
nes had not interpofed. He told them, that tho' he was not Dib^thes 
for making the peace, he was, however, for keeping .it ; with iu>,A-{. 
and that he faw no manner of occafion for their entering in- then "*^ E -;^ 
to fo unequal a conteft as would needs enfue, if they took ShS^''^' 
up arms, not only againft Philip, but againft all the dates while Phiiig. 
concurring with him in the late tranfa£tions. This feems ijJJJJ^. ; r J 
to have cooled the rage of the Athenians, and to have .V SI 
brought them to think of ruining Philip by degrees, as by de- r *'V. 
grees they had raifed him 1 (E). .:. A;>'* 

The . /V 



f Diod. Sicul. ubifupra. e Juftin.Iib. viii c. 2. h Diodor. 
Sicu. ubi fupra. 1 Demoftheu. Orat. 

(E) Libanius and Photiushave taken pains to prove, that the 
oration to which we refer above, ought not to be afcribed to 
Pe-mofthenes. We might well enough defend, ourfelves by al- 

ledging^ 
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Year after The fame of his atchievements without the bounds of 
tteflood M ace don having difpofed the fubjeds of Philip to hope 
Before cbriil ever y tmn g from his conduct, and the feveral ftates of 
334» Greece to deflre above all things his friendftiip ; that 
prudent monarch laid hold of this favourable fituation to 
fix his dominion on fuch a ftable foundation , as that a 
reverfe of fortune (hould not immediately deftroy it. To 
this end,while he. carried on his negotiations through Greece, 
he likewife kept his army in exercife by taking feveral 
places in Thrace, which terribly incommoded the Athe- 
nians k . Diopithes, who had the government of the Athe- 
nian 

k Diodor. Sicul. ubi fupra. 



ledging, that it has been generally efteemed his, and, as fach ? 
as conltantly maintained its place in his works. This would be 
fufficient for our purpofe ; but in truth, the arguments on. 
which the oppofite fentiment is built are To eafily overturned, 
that we might be juftly blamed for negle&ing fo favourable 
»an occafion of fetting this point in its true light. Demofthe- 
nes, fay thofe who will not allow this oration to be his, 
charged iEfchines with betraying his country on account of 
his recommending warmly a peace with Philip ; they cannot 
. - therefore think, that Demofthenes would run openly into 
"thofe meafures, which he had fo lately and fo warmly decried, 
or that he, who on every other occafion fingly oppofed Philip, 
- and run all hazards to bring him into odium with the people, 

•'■» ' ^h° u ^ n °w be fingle on the other fide, and attempt to crofs 
$&'y '■}■?: > the difpofition of the Athenians in favour of peace and Philip 
(20), Thefe objectors forget, that Demofthenes was a patriot 
SKLi.' . as we ^ as an orator ; that he did not purfue Philip with impla- 

cable hatred, becaufe he was king of Macedon, but becaufe he 
vd»;^vJ > thought him both willing and able to obftrutl the defigns of 
„r v Athens, and even to reduce her from that fplendid pre-emi- 

, - - nence which (he now held in Greece, to the ordinary rank 
of a ftate in name free, but in truth dependent upon him ; 
."v .V/ this was the motive of Demofthenes's heat on other occafions ; 

and the motive to his coolnefs now was the ftridl alliance be- 
tween Philip and the other Grecian Hates, which rendered it 
a thing impracticable for Athens to contend with him and them 
alone. Befides, as he rightly obferves in the harangue, it would 



(20) Phot. Biblioth. cod. 265, 
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niaft colonies in thofe parts, perceiving well what end Philip 
had in view, did not ftay for any inftrudtions from home ; 
but having raifed with much expedition a confiderable body 
of troops, taking advantage of the king's being abfent with 
his army, entered the adjacent territories of Philip, and 
wafted them with fire and fword. The king who, on 
account of the operations of the campaign in the Cherfo- 
nefe, was not at leifure to repel Diopithes by force, nor 
indeed could divide his army without eminent hazard, chofe 
like an able general rather to abandon his provinces to in- 
fults, which might be afterwards revenged, than by fol- 
lowing the dictates of an ill-timed paflion to hazard the 
Jofs of his veteran army, whereon lay all his hopes. He 
contented himfelf therefore with complaining to the Athe- 
nians of Diopithes's conduct, who in a time of peace had 
entered his dominions, and committed fuch devaluations, 
which could fcarce have been juftified in a time of war. 
His partifans fupported this application with all their elo- 
quence j they told the Athenians, that unlefs they recalled 
Diopithes, and brought him to a trial for this infringement 
of the peace, they ought not to hope either for the 
friendihip of Philip, or of any other prince or ftate-; 
neither could they juftly complain, if, prompted by fuch a 
precedent, others fhould break with them, and fall with- 
out the leaft notice upon their dominions. Demofthenes : 
defended Diopithes, and undertook to (hew, that he de- 
fended the praife, and not the cenfure of the Athenians. . 
Thofe of the other party began to charge him then with 
crimes of a different nature ; they alledged that he had op r 
preffed the fubjecls, and mal-treated the allies of Athens. 
Demoflhenes replied, that of thefe things there was as yet no 
proofs ; that when fuch fhould appear, a Tingle galley might 
be fent to bring over Diopithes to abide the r judgment, but 

that 

have been ridiculous for thofe, who refufed to enter into an 
equal war for rich cities and fertile provinces, to have rufhed 
fuddenly into a moft unequal conteft about an empty title, or, 
as he emphatically exprelfes it, to take away the fludow of 
Delphos from him who was mafter of Delphos Itfelf (21). We 
therefore acknowledge this to be the oration of Demoiihenes, 
becaufe he was worthy of it. 

(21) Demofthen. Orat. pac'i£ 



Vol. VIII. 
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that Philip would not come if they fent a fleet 5 whence 
he inferred, that they ought to be cautious, and to weigh 
well the merits of this caufe before they took any refolution. 
He faid, that it was true, Philip had not as yet attacked At- 
tica, or pretended to make a defcent on their territories in 
Greece, or to force his way into their ports ; when it 
came to that, he was of opinion, they would be hardly 
able \:o defend themfelves ; wherefore he thought fuch men 
Were to be efteemed as fought to protect their frontiers, in 
order to keep Philip as long as might be at a diftance. 
Whereupon he moved, that inftead of difowning what Dio- 
pithes had done, or directing him to difmifs his army, 
they mould fend him over recruits, and {hew the king of 
Macedon, they knew how to protedt their territories, and 
to maintain the dignity of their ftate as well as their an-* 
ceftors. Thefe arguments had fuch an effect that a decree 
Was made conformable to his motion *. 
An account The reader mu ft certainly be fomewhat at a lofs as to 
©fthefources tne grounds on which thefe parties proceeded 5 nor is it eafy 
ftLulft^enl t0 fetthemina clear light. Philip is, generally fpeaking, 
tes between reprefented not only as a politic and over-reaching, but as 
Philip and a fraudulent and perfidious prince, one who had fmall regard 
•t e- tQ treat j eSi ant j w ho fet no bounds to his ambition. But 
then it muft be confidered, that we have all thefe re- 
ports from the fwom enemies of Philip ; he had the mif- 
• fortune to have been at variance all his reign with the 
0 Athenians, and the Athenians were at that time the moft 
eloquent, as their authors are yet the moft excellent, among 
the Greeks. The orations of Demofthenes many of them 
remain, but for any anfwer that were made to them, time 
" has fwallowed them up ; and we fcarce have any apolo- 
gies for Philip ; yet in ipight of thefe crofs accidents, it 
may be difcerned, that Philip's character ought not to be 
' confidered altogether in fobad a light as the orator has placed 
it. For, firft, all fpeakers in popular affemblies are wont 
to exaggerate the fubjecls on which they declaim, and 
like the painters of domes and cupolas make large allow- 
ances for the diftances between their pictures and thofe who 
are to look up to them. Secondly, the Athenians naturally 
hated kings, and conceived all nations to be barbarians who 
■> were governed by them. Thirdly, they held their terri- 
tories in Thrace by a very dubious title, which we mall 
take this occafion to explain. When the republic was in 

the 

1 Demo ft hen. Orat. de Cherfonef, Diodor. Sicul. ubi fupr%» 
&*iftot. de lUietor. lib. ii. orat. 8. 
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the zenith of its glory, they had polTcfTed themfelves of the 
Cherfonefe by force. When Lyfander deftroyed Athens, 
the inhabitants of the beforementiotied country put them- 
felves under the protection of the Lacedsemonians m . Co- 
non afterwards reduced them to the obedience of their an- 
tient mailers n , and Cotys king of Thrace conquered them 
once more from Athens. Cherfobleptes his ion, finding 
himfelf unable to oppofe Philip of Macedon, gave up this 
place again to the Athenians, referving only the city of 
Cardia, which flood on the iflhmus °. Philip having now 
difpoflefTed Cherfobleptes of his kingdom, the citizens of 
Cardia, unwilling to fall under the Athenian yoke, fub- 
mitted themfelves voluntarily to Philip ; whereupon Dio- 
pithes began the war, on a fuppofition, that fo enterprize- 
ing a prince would not flop here, but would make ufe of 
the advantages he had already gained, utterly to difpoffefs 
the Athenians of their colonies in thefe parts p. Such 
were the fources of thofe differences, which fo long em- 
broiled the Athenians and Philip *, fources which, lying as 
they did in the conflitutions of Macedon and Athens, could 
never be dried up ; for the prudence of Philip giving him to 
underftand, that till he wasmafter of Greece, he would never •• 
be able to keep the Athenians under ; and till that was done,,, 
knowing himfelf to be unfafe at home, and fcarce to be 
called a king ; he chofe to run all hazards in order to be 
the former, chiefly becaufe of all fituations he dreaded f» 
be in the latter (F). 

G 2 While 

m Plutarch, in vit. Lyfand. Diodor.Sicul, lib. ii. n Corn* . 

Nepos, vit. Conon. 0 Demofthen. Orat. adv. Ariftoc. Dioddr: 
Sicul. ubi fupra. p Demofthen. Orat. de Cherfonef. 

(F) The extended country of Thrace was inhabited by many 
nations. The reader will meet with what can be collected re- 
fpecling their hiftory hereafter ; at prefent it will be neceflary 
to fay fomething of the families of thofe kings with whom Phi- 
lip had to do. Teres king of the Odryfians, by the conqueft 
of many little princes, railed himfelf to a very high rank, and 
fwelled his dominions to a large extent | he had two fons, Si- 
tacles, ahd Sparadocus (22). The defcendents of thefe fons 
were engaged in continual wars amongft themfelves, which ex- 
tremely broke and ruined ail their principalities, till at laffc 
Seuthes raifed a confiderable kingdom out of the conquefts he 
made, and left it to his fon Cotys the father of Cherfobleptes, 
as Dem.ofth.enes tells us (23) ; but Diodorus will have him to be 

his 

-^2) Ariftot.polit. lib. v. c, 10. (23) Demofthen, adv. Ariftoe. 
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His expodi- While affairs flood thus, the Illyrians, recovering 
preffing thT coura g c > arK * feeing Philip at fiich a diftance, harrafled 
Illyrians, the frontiers of Macedon, and threatened a formidable in- 
and hisnego- va f 10n . but this attempt of theirs prejudiced none fo much 
Gree°c^ 3n as themfelves, for Philip by quick marches arrived on the 
borders of Ulyrium, and ftruck this barbarous people with 
fuch a panic, that they were glad to compound for their 
former robberies at the price he was pleafed to fets. 
Moft of the Greek cities in Thrace now fought the 
friendfhip of the king, and entered into a league with him 
for their mutual defence. As it cannot be fuppofed, that 
each of thefe free cities had a power equal to that of Phi- 
lip, we may therefore look upon him as their protector. 
This is exactly conformable fo the account which Dio- 
dorus gives us of this matter ; but Demofthenes reprefents 
this tranfa&ion as downright robbery, infinuating, that to 
have Philip for a protector, was to own him for a matter j 
and that confequently his proceeding in this manner was 
making a conqueft of fo many cities, and an injury to all 
Greece About this time Philip's negotiations in Petopon- 

nefus 



* Diodor. Sicul, ubi fupra. r Demofthen, orat. Philip. 

. -5". iv. 

'his. brother (24). After the death of Cotys, his dominions 
:<r/l. . were (hared by Cherfobleptes, Berifades, and Amadocus. Cher- 
m*;, r fobleptes quickly difpoifeffed the other two, and flufhed with 
.. t 4 thefe conquefts, and the hopes he had of the friendftiip of the 
X i-. .Athenians, he began to contend with Philip, who, falling upon 

>~ ,~ » ..him with a veteran army of well-difciplined troops, defeated and 
dethroned him. This Cherfobleptes we mail hear much of here- 
' after: the Athenians granted him the honour of being in- 
? 5 Tolled in their city regifter, and he, when he found Philip too 
^ : ftrong for him, refigned a part of his dominioHS to them. The 

~ . truth, is, conqueit was the belt title that any of them had, ex- 
.. : "-' cept the Thracians, who may be faid to have had a birth-right in 

their own country. Philip therefore wifely added that tract, of 
land he conquered between the rivers Strymon and NefTus to 
Macedonia, without pretending to make himfelf abfolute ma- 
iler of Thrace. His fon Alexander indeed did conquer it, but 
after his death, it fell again under the obedience of a native, 
viz. Seuthes the fon or grandfon of Cherfobleptes, who defended 
his right and his pofTeffion againfr the Macedonians, more fuc- 
cefsfully than his ancellors had done (25). 



'24^ Diodor. Sicul. lib. xvi. (25) Demofthen. ubi fupra. 

Bi;dor. Sicul. lib. xviii. & xix. 
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nefus began to come to light; the Argives and MeiTenians, 
growing weary of that tyrannical authority which the 
Spartans exercifed over them, applied to Thebes for 
affiftance ; and the Thebans, out of their natural averfion 
to Sparta, fought to open a paflTage fur Philip into Pelo- 
ponnefus, that, in conjunction with them, he might humble 
the Lacedaemonians. Philip readily accepted the offer, 
and refolved to procure a decree from the Amphiclyons, 
directing the Lacedaemonians to leave Argos and MelTene 
free ; which if they complied not with, he, as the lieutenant 
of the Amphictyons, might, with great appearance of juftice, 
marc hwith a body of troops to enforce their order. When 
Sparta had intelligence of this, (he immediately applied 
to Athens, earneftly entreating affiftance, as in the common 
caufe of Greece. The Argives and MeiTenians, on the 
other hand, laboured affiduoufly to gain the Athenians to 
their fide, alledging that if they were friends to liberty, 
they ought to aflift thofe whofe only aim was to be free. 
Demofthenes at this juncture outwreftled Philip, if we 
may borrow the king's expremon ; for by a vehement ha- 
rangue, he not only determined his own citizens to become 
the avowed enemies of the king, but alfo made the Argives- 
and MeiTenians not over fond of him for an ally 9 ; 
which when Phih'p perceived, he laid afide all thoughts of. 
this enterprize for the prefent, and began to pra&ife in • ; 
Eubcea. , " y, — 

This country, now called Negropont, is feparated from^ : h e Va U fe« >\ 
Greece by the Euripus, a ftreight fo narrow, that Eubaea^f tfie ;warla^ 
might eafily be united to the continent. This fituation l^g^ A § 
made Philip call it, the Fetters of Greece, which he^p^.^ 
therefore fought to have in his own hands. There had 3695. ; ;v &£ 
been for fome years great difturbances in that country, Before ^^S 
under colour of which Philip fent forces thither, and de- 3 ° 4 ' 
molifhed Porthmos, the ftrongeft city in thofe parts, leaving 
the country under the government of three lords, whom 
Demofthenes roundly calls tyrants, eftablimed by Philip K 
Shortly after the Macedonians took Oreus, which was left 
under ther government of five magiftrates, ftiled alfo ty- 
rants at Athens. Thither Plutarch of Eretiia, one of the 
moft eminent perfons in Eubasa, went to reprefent the 
diftrefs of his country, and to implore the Athenians to fet 
it free. This fuit Demofthenes recommended warmly to 
G 3 the 

8 Demofthen. Philip, ii. 1 Plut. in vit. Phocion. Dsmofihen. 
Philip, iii. 
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the people, who fent thither their famous leader Phocion, 
fupported by formidable votes but a very llender army ; yet 
fo well did he manage the affairs of the commonwealth, 
and her allies, that Philip quickly found he muft for a 
time abandon that project, which, however, he did not* 
till he had formed another no lefs beneficial to himfelf, or 
lefs dangerous to Athens * It was the profecution of his 
conquefts in Thrace, which he thought of pufhing mucrf 
farther than he had hitherto done, or could be reafonably 
&fpe&ed to have any intention of doing (G). 

The 

« Diodor. Sicul. ubi fupra. Plutarch, ubi fupra. Demofth. 
tibi fupra. 

. (G) We have fhewn above of what importance E ubaea was 
both to Philip and to the reft of Greece ; we mall here have occa- 
£on to fpeak of the form of government which Philip would 
have eftablifhed there. We no-where find, that he had any idea 
of annexing it to his dominions, or of obliging the people to 
live under new laws, or new modes of rule. Eubosa was full 
bf great cities, each of which was a kind of republic, and toge- 
ther with the benefits of freedom and independence were fome- 
times difturbed by that fpirit of diffenfion, which frequently 
Writers where liberty is adored. In thefe difputes both parties 
<were wont to have recourfe to foreign afliftance j the Athenians, 
-Thebans, Lacedaemonians, all in their turn, had fent auxiliaries 
to fupport their friends in this ifland ; and it feems the king of 
Macedon thought fit to do the like ; without doubt on a prin- 
ciple of intereft, for when do princes act from any other ? We 
have very imperfect accounts of this war, which ended at laft to 
the difadvantage of the Athenians -..inftead therefore of drawing 
'together all the jejune paffages in antient authors, wherein the 
- Eubcean war is mentioned ; we will from Demollhenes himfelf 
give a fuccincl detail of the tyranny which Philip fet up in Oreus> 
one of the principle cities of Eubcea. Philiftides, Menippus, So- 
crates, Agapeus, and Thoas, were at the head of affairs, and 
were profelTed friends to Philip of Macedon ; Euphraeus, who had 
formerly dwelt at Athens, began to treat thefe magiftrates as 
traitors ; he alledged, that they were entirely devoted to the- 
Macedonian, and would betray the city into his hands ; Phi* 
liftides and his collegues immediately threw this man into prifon ; 
the people it feems concurred with their magiftrates, and looked 
upon him as a difturber of the public peace. When the difor- 
'ders in the reft of Eubcea had occafioned Macedonian troops to 
fee fent thither, the magiftrates of Oreus owned them for their 

P ro : 
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The preparations he made for the campaign were ex- phili P in - 
traordinary, his army larger than he was wont to make ufe ™ t f e e s s ^ 
of, and the precautions he took for the fafety of his domi- Hellefpont. 
nions in his abfence, by appointing his fon Alexander regent, 
fuch as mewed he had vaft defigns in his mind. At length 
when the feafon of the year permitted, he marched with thirty 
thoufand men and inverted Perinthus x . This city was one of 
the mofl considerable in Propontis, always firm to the Athe- 
nians, and confequently both dreadful and dangerous to 
Philip. The fiege was hardly formed before the king re- 
ceived advice, that his reftlefs neighbours had taken arms, 
fuppofing that they could eafily deal with forces com* 
manded by a child ; for Alexander was not above fifteen : 
but before he had leifure to reflecl: on this danger, he was far- 
ther informed, that Alexander had marched againft them 
with fuch fecrecy and expedition, as to fall upon them be^ 
fore they were aware, and thereby {truck them with fuch 
confternation, that making a precipitate retreat, they covered 
themfelves with fhame, and crowned the youth they defpifed 
with laurels : Philip, however, fent for his fon immediately to 
the camp, fearing that this fuccefs might make him adven- 
turous, and that fortune might not be always *fo favourable,, 
as upon this occafion {he had been. The Perinthians, 
however, made a gallant defence, their city being well .for-, 
tified, as well as remarkably flrong from its fituation, 
Philip on his fide prefled it clofely, both by his artillery* 7 \:VX', : 
G 4 ' that,- ". ■■ ^ 

x Diodor. Sicul. ubi fupra. Juftin. lib. viii. Demofth. prp^' , -^ fc -"^ / * 
Ctefiphon. * * * : 3 

protectors, banifhed fuch as had confederated againft them, and ,;. 
affumed the direction of public affairs to themfelves, which had "Z V - 
fuch an effect upon the patriot they had imprifoned, that he laid 
violent hands upon himfelf Philiftides and his collegues are qua- 
lified by the Athenian orator with the name of tyrants, and 
Philip who was their protector, is made the tyrant of tyrants (26) r 
This was the true ftyle of Athens, where all power underived 
from, or unexercifed for, them, was held tyrannical. It is very 
poffible, the Eubceans might fpeak another language, and without 
queftion the partizans^of Philip protefted loudly, that he interefled 
himfelf in the affairs of Eubcea, in order to prefer ve the people 
from being oppreft by foreign Hates. 



(26) Demofthen. Orat, Philip. Hi; 
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that is, battering engines, and by fap : he caufed alfo 
moveable towers to be erected, and bringing them near 
the walls, his foldiers from thence threw all forts of miflive 
weapons into the city y. Athens, for whofe fake Perin- 
thus thus fuffered, heard the complaints of her embafladors, 
fupported by the pathetic orations of Demofthenes, with 
companion. Succours were immediately decreed in fpight 
of all the arts which the friends of Philip could make ufe 
of ; however, Chares, was made choice of to command 
them, and if Philip had been to have appointed a general, 
he would probably have been the man. He was vain, 
luxurious, haughty, infolent, and unjuft ; was very indiffe- 
rently fkilled in military matters, yet fo full of promifes 
of what he would perform, that the promife of Chares 
became a proverb, to fignify an undertaking which would 
never he fullfilled. This commander in chief fet fail with 
a fmall fquadron of gallies, a confiderable body of land- 
forces, and an excellent band of mufic, which he chofe 
with great care, and paid at an extravagant rate. His 
character was fo well known, that the Perinthians, in as 
.bad a ftate as they were, refufed to admit him into their 
port, fo that he was forced to return home, without doing 
any thing more than plundering the allies, and thereby bring- 
ing difgrace on the Athenian name z . 
J^PwntV* ' As Philip was perfectly well acquainted with the irate of 
; jhl'-^he-'" iV& ns at tnat tune 5 a nd knew that the engaging it in 
.,»iaris. : .;.jj\war would in all probability revive that fpirit of ambition 
: '. //and that appetite of glory, which had in former times ren- 
• I ~ dered it fo powerful ; he had recourfe to thofe mighty ta- 
';%i^ ents ' which diitinguifhed him in that age, and which may 
.... ' "'-"he faid to have diftinguimed him from all kings. He wrote 
^f|v. . the Athenians a letter, which is ftill extant, and which it 
would be injurious to his memory to abridge, or to publifh 
in any other than his own words. It was intended as a 
manifefto to the commons and to his enemies in Athens, and 
as a fcheme of innruction to his friends ; how well it an- 
fwered both purpofes, the reader will difcern, and form 
from thence a juM: idea of a prince, who was his own 
fecretary, as well as his own general, his own minifter, and 
his own treafurer ; not that he was opinionated of his 

own 
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own parts, but becaufe he was a perfect judge of thofe of 
other men, as appears from a faying of his relating to thefe 
Athenians. He was told they elected annually ten gene- 
rals : They are a happy people, faid he, who every year 
can find ten generals, frnce I in my whole life have found 
but one - 3 which was Parmenio a . But as to the letter, thus it 
ran : 

Philip to the fenate and people of Athens, greeting ; 

" After applying to you often, though always in vain, 
c< by my embaffadors, in order to engage your paying the 
ec fame regard to your oaths and treaties that I do to mine* 
" I am determined to explain to you myfelf the mifchiefs 
" I fuftain by your perfifting in a contrary conduct. Do 
" not be furprized at the length of my letter ; to enter 
" into a detail of your infractions and my patience, requires 
" no fmall room. 

" I begin with Nicias my herald, taken out of my do- 
<c minions. Inftead of pufhing fuch as were concerned in 
" this fact, you were pleafed to detain him in prifon for 
" no lefs a time than ten months before you fent him 
<c back, neither did you make any difficulty of taking : 
" from him, and reading in the public aiTemblies, the leVp^J . , 
" ters with which he Was intrufted by me. After this?'*0; ; . 
" the ports of the ifle of Thafus were opened to the By-;* " : 
" zantine gallies, or rather to all forts of corfairs \ which yoa^C r .L' I .... 

65 faw with the fame indifference, as if this practice did - 
<c not involve you in the guilt of evident perjury. ThenS^' ::: ^~7*Zi- 

66 your general Diopithes entered my territories in a hoftile [\>r^r : ' •>t 7:; v 
" manner, carrying into flavery the inhabitants of Croby- * ' j 
" lus and TIriftafas, and pillaging and facking all the villages *fs]$k* 
" in that part of Thrace. When Amphylochus my em- > ' : >f* v 7 
4< baflador went to treat for the ranfom of the prifoners, * ) 

" Diopithes, to crown his worthy exploits, clapped him up, . ^/SJvT-' 

" and forced him, to refcue himfelf from ill ufage, to .'-fj 

" pay down nine talents, and all this he did with your ■'' : 'r;^/: 

" participation and countenance. Ought the violating the 

" refpect due to a herald at arms, or an embaffador, to be 

" borne rather from you than from other people ? What 

u think you of the bufinefs at Megara ? As foon as its in- 

" habitants 
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c * habitants had injured Anthemocrites, cloathed by you 
" with a public character, you thought yourfelves obliged 
44 to take a public and proportionate revenge ; you ex- 
* 6 eluded fuch as were guilty from any commerce with 
<c you ; and you erected a pyramid before your gates to per- 
66 petuate the memory of your juftice and their crime. Well 
<e then ! an outrage held fo intolerable, when done to your 
44 felves, doth it pafs for nothing when you yourfelves do 
" it ? " 

cc CaLLIas, one of your generals, made not the leall: 
ec fcruple of reducing under your obedience all the towns 
" feated on the Pegafaean gulph, though they were ex- 
* c prefly comprehended in our treaty under the name of my 
" allies. This done, he attacked all the vellels bound to 
<c Macedonia ; paffengers, merchants, all were held good 
* c prize, and fold for flaves. Thefe piracies you have ap- 
* c plauded and juftified by your decrees ; for my part, I 
" don't fee what you could have done worfe, if you had 
V declared open war againft me. Nay, heretofore, when 
<c the fword was drawn, you contented yourfelves with 
" carrying on hoftilities in an open manner ; you made 
<c reprifals on my fubje&s ; you did all you could to injure 
" their trade ; you fupported my enemies, and endeavoured 
€i to make defcents on my territories ; but now, while we 
<6 are at peace, you (top not at thefe things, your rancour 
* c and your injuftice have pufhed you on to ftir up a barba- 
* 4 rian to become my enemy ; and your embafiabo'rs have 
" folicited the king of Perfia to overwhelm Macedonia, 
<c What ftrange conduct is this? to befeech that monarch to 
' " ally himfelf with you againft me, without remembering, 
* e that before he had fubdued Egypt and Phoenicia, you 
*. € refolved to invite me and the reft of the Greeks into a 
" confederacy againft him as the common enemy. Very 
<c confiftent J. T'other day you were for going with me 
ic againft him, now you defire him to go with you againft 
" me. Your anceftors, as I have been informed, ob- 
" je&ed it as an unpardonable crime to the children of. 
" Pififtratus, that they invited the great king into Greece ; 
" yet the fame thing is done by your modern politicians. 
*< You are not thus it feems amamed to injure me by 
4C methods you condemned even in your tyrants, fo that 
" all things become lawful and laudable^ as foon as it is 
" difcerned they will fpight Philip. You have given me a 
66 fignal mark of this in your decrees^ enjoining me to put 

" Teres 
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«« Teres and Cherfobleptes, as citizens of Athens, into 
" quiet pofleffion of their eftates. I (hall not enquire 
<c whether they were comprized in our treaty of peace, 
* c whether their names are to be found in your lift of citi- 
cc zens, or whether they are natives or defcendents of A thens; 
iC this I know very well, that I have feen Teres ferving in 
" my armies againft you, and Cherfobleptes being on the 
" very point of fwearing to a treaty concluded with my 
" embafladors, declined it, terrified by the menaces of 
€fi your general, who threatened to proclaim him an enemy 
86 to your republic. What juftice ! what equity ! what 
* c confiftency is here ! when he was about to become my 
* c friend, you threatened to declare him your enemy ; after 

doing me all the mifchief he could, now truly he is your 
cc citizen. You who heretofore received and protected a 
<c murderer, while yet red with the blood of Shakes ! 
* c Sitalces king of Thrace f Sitalces, whom you called 
* € your citizen ! yet in regard to this title, you are now 
cc for taking Cherfobleptes under your protection, and for 
u making war on me on his account ; however, upon 
c< other occafions, you have more than once regarded in 
<6 another light thefe adopted citizens, your laws, and 
<s your decrees. But to cut fhort this difpute, you cannot 
" deny, that you have feen dethroned, and ignominioufly 
<c banifhed, Evagoras of Cyprus and Dionyfius of Syracufe; 
* c two kings, who for themfelves and their defcendents 
" were honoured with the high titles of citizens of Athens; 
* c If your eloquence can be fo effectually employed as to 
" perfuade thofe who have driven thofe tyrants from their 
" throne to replace them again, you may be aflured, -that 
* c you will Rnd me no leS tractable in re-fettling Teres 
64 and Cherfobleptes in all and feveral their dominions in 
" Thrace. If you look upon that to be a crime in me, 
66 with which you will not fo much as upbraid others, can 

you wonder, that I pay little regard to your cenfure ? 
" I could fay many things more upon this head, but I 
" chufe rather to fupprefe them. 

" With refpect to other things, be it known to you, 
" that if you attack the Cardians, they fhall be fuccoured ; 
« c I will and I ought to do it, not only in refpecl: to the 
<£ ftrict alliance there has been between us, long before I 
<c concluded the treaty with you, but on account alfo of 
6i your obftinacy in refuting to fubmit the differences be- 

« tween 
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u tween you and them to arbitration, as they and I have 
44 often defired you to do. Would you not take me to be 
44 the meaneft creature in the world, if upon this occafion 
44 I mould defert my old conftant friends, for the fake of 
44 people who thwart me in every thing I do ? I can no 
44 longer be filent, your infolence is come to a height 
44 not to be borne ; your late proceedings are of fuch a caft, 
44 that moderation is no longer a virtue. The P^parethi- 
44 ans did but tell you they were oppreffed by me ; and, 
44 without further enquiry, you direct your generals to 
44 avenge thefe iflanders, whom I had chaftifed more mildly 
44 than they deferved. Thefe faithlefs people had in full 
44 peace furprized Halonnefus, nor would they part either 
44 with the ifland or the garrifon, though I often folicited 
44 them by my embaffadors. When I was thus infultecj ? 
44 you faid not a word ; but when I came to do myfelf 
44 juftice, what a clamour have you fet up ? You know 
44 very well, that I took this Halonnefus neither from them 
44 nor you, but from Softrates the pirate. If you fay that 
44 he held it under your protection, you declare yourfelves 
44 his accomplices : If you difown him and his robberies, 
46 why mould you think of depriving me of my juft reward, 
44 for clearing the feas and protecting trade ? I believe ! 
44 can guefs the reafon. All things I do offend you, kind- 
44 neffes not excepted. I offered you this Halonnefus merely 
44 out of the great refpect I had to your friendfhip ; this did 
44 not pleafe your demagogues, they talked you into a re- 
44 fufal of my offer, and which was fomewhat fingular, 
44 they talked you into reclaiming what they made you re- 
44 fufe to accept. Would you know the reafon ? Come, 
> 4 I'll tell it you: Either I muft have reftored the ifland, 
" which you know would have been a full proof of my 
44 taking it unjuftly ; or I muft have refufed to reftore it, 
44 and thereby have opened a way to thofe violent motions 
44 which they long to make in your affemblies. Well, I 
44 penetrated all this, and, to be even with them, offered 
« c to fubmit our difputes to arbitration, refolving to make, 
44 you aprefent of the ifland, if it was adjudged to me, and 
44 have yielded it up, if judgment had gone againft me, 
44 Many a time did I offer this, and as often did you reject 
44 it. The Peparethians in the mean time feized the ifland, 
44 Well, what was I to do then ? Was I bound not to 
44 punifh thofe violators of their oaths ? Was I patiently 
C€ to fubmit to injuries of fuch a nature, offered in fuoh a 

£ « manner $ 
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44 manner ? Confider a little ; if Halonnefus belonged to 
44 this people, how came the Athenians to demand it ? 
4C if it belonged to you, why did you not attack the 
46 ufurpers ? Things came at laft to fuch a pafs, that, to 
4C fecure the paflage of Macedonian veflels from the priva- 
** teers, fitted out from your colonies by order of Poly- 
46 crates, authorized fo to do by your decrees, I was con- 
4€ {trained to come in perfon before the ports of thefe cor- 
44 fairs, in order to keep them in awe. I had little reafon 
4c to act with all this caution, when that general at the 
46 fame time fent to the Byzantines to join with him, and 
44 . declared publickly, that, when occafion fhould offer, he 
c « would make war upon me. All this did not engage me 
<c to a£t with a violence proportioned to yours. I attempted 
55 'nothing againft you ; I feized not either your gallies or 
44 your dominions, though it was in my power to have 
46 taken a part, if not the whole, of both ; and all this 
46 time I continued to folicit you, that our differences 
4C might be put to arbitration. Judge for yourfelves, 
<c whether equity is beft awarded by reafon or the fword ; 
4C and whether it be fit, that you or I fhould be judges in our 
46 owncaufes; eonfider too with yourfelves, how unrea- 
46 fonable it will appear, that the Athenians, who forced 
46 the Thafians and the Maronites to be content with an ar- 
4C bitration made on their refpeclive claims to the city of 
4c Stryma, fhould refufe to fubmit to the decifion of their 
46 own differences with me in the fame way. Your ob- 
4C ftinacy muft appear ftill more unreafonable, when it is 
4t remembered, that the arbitration T offered would not 
4C have left you expofed to the uncertainties which ufually 
4C attend fuch judgments. If it went againft you, you 
4C were to lofe nothing j a decree in your favour would 
46 have given you my conquefts. 

" To crown all your oddities, you refufe to hear my 
4C embaffadors, who are impowered, in the name of me 
" and my allies, to aflure you, that we are willing to 
46 compromife upon reafonable terms whatever differences 
4t fubfift between us and other Greeks. Could you take 
4C any better method than complying with this propofiti- 
4C on ? At all events, it muft have been beneficial to 
4C you ; for I muft either have a£ted conformable to my 
4C offers, or not : In the firft cafe, you fhould have had the 
4C honour of protecting all the Greeks, who, you fay, 
?' have taken, umbrage at my power ; In the fecond, you 

" would 
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" would have had the greateft advantage over me ; my 
" want of faith could not have been concealed, I muft 
" have pafTed for a traitor convict throughout Greece*. 
" To fay the truth, my proportions were perfectly fuited 
4C to your people ; but, alas ! your demagogues could not 
<c find their accounts in them. Thofe who are beft ac- 
* c quainted with your government fay, that thefe fort of 
* c people know no fort of war fo cruel as a peace, and ne- 
* c ver tafte fo much of peace as in the midft of war. When 
* c the fword is drawn every Athenian general is tied down 
45 to compound with them > and muft either pay for 
" their crying him up, or for their not crying him 
c< down. Your dealers in words carry it {till farther : 
" In order to have reputation, a man's character muft be 
cc publickly given by them. This is a general bufmefs, nor 
<c is it of any great confequence what country he is of, 
<c who defires to be recommended ; the noble citizen, the 
* c illuftrious ftranger, a whole ftring of thefe fort of epi- 
* c thets are at their command ; and, once beftowed in the 
* c affembly, thofe who are honoured with them become 
<c molt excellent commonwealthVmen in the opinion of 
the vulgar. I could upon very reafonable terms have 
64 filenced their invectives or even have converted them 
into eulogies but I fcorn to acquire your friendfhip in 
" fo fcandalous a manner. I fhould be amamed to have any 
u thing to do with thefe mercenaries, who, becaufe they 
>*' did not fell me Amphipolis, have the impudence to fay* 
* c I ufurp it. I am pofitive, my title to that city is built 
* c on reafons too ftrong for them with all their eloquence 
" to overthrow. For, if Amphipolis ought to belong to 
its rrioft antient pofleflbrs, how do I hold it unjuftly ? 
Alexander, one of my anceftors held it firft : witnefs the 
tc riches taken by him there from the Perfians, the firft: 
* 5 fruits of which he confecrated in a ftatue of gold, fet up 
in the temple of Delphi. Well, if you don't like this 
* e reafon, mail Amphipolis belong to its laft mafter ? I am 
<c content, for by this title alfo it is mine. I took it from 
" the Lacedaemonians, who, after they had driven you out, 
" fettled in it a colony of their own. As I take it, all cities 
<c are held either by a right of fucceffion or a fight of 
4C conqueft. Now both thefe rights have I $ you have 
cc neither the one or the other ; and yet, becaufe you 
* c held the city fome time, you are pjeafed to fet up a 
claim to it 3 thpugh you have conferee! my right in the 

" moft 
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« c moft authentic manner in the world. " For in your 
<c anfwers to my letters on this fubject, you have over- 
" and-over acknowledged me for the lawful fovereign of 
* c Amphipolis ; befides you have recognized me for its ma- 
fter by your lalt treaty of peace. Is it poffible to have the 
< c poffeffion of a place better guaranteed than I have this ? 
*« My anceftors held it formerly, I have conquered it, 
« you have acknowledged my right, you who never 
" parted with any thing, to which you had fo much as the 
«« colour of a title. You fee then the grounds of my com- 
* c plaints. Becaufe you are without contradiction the ag- 
« c greffors, becaufe I have fpared no pains to prevent your 
« c having any reafon for a rupture, you load me with re- 
< c proaches, and make it your bufmefs to blacken me all 
« c you can. I take the gods to witnefs the goodnefsof 
<c my caufe, and the neceffity I am under of doing my- 
* c felf that juftice which you have refufed me (H) b 

The 

b Vide apud Demofthen. Orat. hanc Literam & Refutaf . 

(H) There are fomefew paffages in \his eloquent letter which 
may be illuftrated from antient authors. Evagoras king of Cy- 
prus was originally a private citizen of Salamis, but defcended of 
a noble family, and a man of great fpirit ; he perfuaded his fel- 
Iowrcitizens to throw off the Perfian yoke, which they did under 
his conducl, and conquered a great part of the ifland ; he wis 
afterwards {lain by Nicocles ; however his fon Evagoras the young- 
er pretended to the kingdom of Cyprus, and was fupported by 
the Athenians againft Protagoras thefucceffor of Nicocles. The 
Athenians were induced to take his part on account of the great 
afliftance his father had given their admiral Conon, when he la- 
boured to reftore Athens to her former grandeur (27). As to 
Dionyfius the younger, the reader has had his hiftory already ; 
there is, however, a paflage relating to him, which deferves to 
be mentioned here. It is faid, that Philip, having an interview 
with this prince, could not help afking him, how in fo fhort a 
time he had loft the flourilhing kingdom left him by his father ? 
Dionyfius anfwered frankly, becaufe, Sir, my father did not leave 
me his fortune with his kingdom (28). When the king of Ma- 
Cedon wrote in a high ftrain to the Lacedaemonians to leave the 

Argives 
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The judicious reader will not be difpleafed at the extra- 
ordinary length of this letter, when he confiders, that it is 
an accurate and authentic hiftory of many curious events, 
and at the fame time an artful apology .written by the nioft 
potent prince and moft confummate politician of his time. 
Happy would it have been for us, if more fuch letters as 
thefe had been preferved ; but time has fwallowed them 
up, and we have only a few fliort epiftles, which ferve barely 
to demonftrate 5 that this is truly Philip's from the conformity 
of its ftile, as it muft be allowed worthy of him from the 
confide ration of its matter. 
Meafures j N a u probability, this epiftle had wrought its defired 
Athens. efTed, if Demofthenes the conftant adverfary of Philip had 
not undertaken to open the people's eyes, and to convince 
them, that the king's defign was only to fufpend their judg- 
ments, and to hinder their taking any vigorous refolution, 
till he had fubdued fuch places in the country where his 
army now lay, as would leave him without apprehenfions 
from that quarter c . It happened, that about this time the 
news arrived at Athens of Chares 's being excluded the ports 
of the allies ; this occafioned great heats in the arTembly, 
the partizans of Philip infilling warmly on the contempt 
fhewn towards the republic, by nrft foliciting fupplics, and 
then refuting to admit them. Phocion cleared up this ; he 



: . c Demollhen. ubi fupra. 
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.\ ' "f„; , * Argives and Me/Fenians free, he received this Laconic anfwer: 

f'.~-'.-/*v ' Dionylius at Corinth; by which they intimated, that he was no 
V \«V- lefs a tyrant than Dionyfius, and no more out of fortune's power 

;■* 'i than he (29). The illands of Peparethus, Halonnefus, and Scia- 

thus, lie in the A'gean fea, where they form a triangle. Philip, 
as he tells us in the letter, would have given up Halonnefus to 

: „ . the Athenians as a prefent, but Demoithenes engaged them to re- 

fufe it in that light, alledging, that their acceptance would be 
injurious to them as a republic (30). iEfchines, however, told 
them plainly, that it was foolihh to. refufe an hland, and difpute 
about words ; that thefe fort of proceedings would do fervice to 
Philip, and afford him an opportunity of charging them with 
haughtinefs and infincerity, as often as they upbraided him with 
breach of faith (51). 



(29) Detr.et. Phaler.de Eloc. c. 8. (30) Orat. adv. 

Ccdiph. (31) JEfchin. de fall*, legat. 
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t old them in few words, that the allies had not infjlted the 
people of Athens by endeavouring to fecure thernfelves from 
a rapacious Athenian ; and that, if they would retrieve their 
reputation, they ought to fend back their fuccours under the 
comman 1 of fome man of honour d . According to the 
wonted flexibility of popular councils, this motion was ap- 
proved, and Phocion himfelf named admiral and captain ge- 
neral. In this flow of their good humour, the Athenians 
did every thing that could be expected from them j as, on 
the other hand, Phocion (hewed himfelf a true patriot 
by accepting readily this command, when he found it in 
his power to execute it with honour to himfelf and to the 
ftate i though upon other occafions he had oppofed their 
declaring againft Philip,, when he judged thofe declarations 
would only ferve to irritate him and do thernfelves no good. 
Such were the enemies of Philip on this fide. The Perfian 
kings, as we have already frequently noted, were wont to 
regard the Macedonian princes, not only as their tributaries, 
but as their faithful allies. The fortune of Philip, the 
continual clamour of the Athenians againft him, and his 
dethroning at his pleafure the petty princes of Thrace, con- 
curred to make the Perfian view him in another light. 
When therefore he led his troops againft Perinthus, the . 
great king, as he was ftiled by the Greeks, fent his letters 
mandatory to the governors of the maritime provinces, di- 
recting them to fupply the place with all things in their ; 
power; in confequence of which they filled it with troops^-;.;; 
granted large fubfidies in ready money, and fent befides £ ^ //. 
great convoys of provifions and ammunition. The Bj-V /jf^y| r > 
zantines alfo, conceiving their own turn would be next, . .■ 5^ 
exerted their utmoft force for the prefervation of Perinh J^fli/t^»i^;.^ 
thus, fending thither the flower of their youth with all o^f^^Mil^'- 
ther neceflaries for an . obftinate defence e . Thus Philip 
found all this part of the world either open enemies or fuf- andByiahJl^ S *' 
picious friends. v l ™' " ' ;:?'' ! 

These difficulties, which would certainly have made ^l^^' 
a ftrong impreflion on a prince of lefs firmnefs or more 2660. 
moderate abilities, ferved only to ftimulate the ambition B - for * Chrift" 
,of the Macedonian. As foon therefore as he , faw a fmall 339 '' 
breach made in the wall, he proceeded to the attack, 
and ftormed Perinthus with a vaft efFuiion of blood on 

both 
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both fi'des. It is not likely, that with all thefe advantages 
the Perinthians would have been able to have fuflained many 
fuch efforts* if the fituation of the city had not proved of 
greater ufe to them, than either themfelves or Philip fore- 
jaw. For ftandingas it did on the fide of a hill, and their 
hcufes being built with great regularity, every ftreet with 
the help of a few works was converted into a new wall, 
which while the befiegers battered, they were expofed to 
all the (hot of the befieged ; which, as the houfes rofe gra- 
dually one above another, did prodigious execution. Philip 
feeing this, and being informed by his engineer named Po- 
lindus, that nothing but time could overcome thefe difficul- 
ties, he inftantly bethought himfelf of a method, whereby 
he hoped to indemnify his army for their long and great 
fatigue, though for the prefent he encreafed it ; for march- 
ing fuddenly with a great corps of troops, he blocked up 
Byzantium, which as it was in a manner exhaufted by the 
fuccours fent to Perinthus, had well nigh fallen into his 
hands immediately, and could never have endured a fiege 
even of a moderate length. But while Philip dreamt of 
gaining two cities at a time, he was compelled to leave 
them both ; for Phocion arriving with his flee', quite changed 
the face of affairs. The inhabitants of the Cherfonefe de- 
.. clared immediately for the Athenians, and Philip, feeing all 
\hopes of fucceeding taken away, raifed both his fieges, and 
. - : ' marched off with an army exceffively harraffed, and not a 
\dSttle difpirited f . Phocion made the beft ufe of his abfence, 
v;- . ' - f 4i£xetook fuch places as the Macedonian had garrifoned,took 
£V$£ . many of his fhips, and by frequent defcents raifed eontri- 
•" feutibns throughout the maritime provinces of Ma.cedo- 

rS^vrS^ffnis reverfe of fortune ferved only to aggrandize the cba- 
racier of Philip ; he fent immediately to treat of a peace, 
X tMtt$tfa aml tnat the re P uta tion of his arms might not fuffer from 
^.Triballi'. his late difappointment, he turned them inftantly on a 
; ~ v Scythian prince who fought to take advantage of his mis- 

■f fortune j and having totally defeated his forces, made the 
Macedonians rich with their plunder. The Triballi, a fierce 
and barbarous nation, refufed him pafTage through their 
country, unlefs he would (hare with them the fpoil he had 

taken. 

f Plutarch, in vit. Phocion. Diodor. Sicul. ubi fupra. 
e Demofthen. pro Ctefiph. Plut. ubi. fupra. Diodor. Sicul. 

ubi fupra. 
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taken. Philip, confidering rather the wound his reputation 
would have received by complying with fuch a proportion, 
than the worth of what they required, abfolutely rejected 
thejir demand, and marched to give them battle. The en- 
gagement was obftinate and bloody, and had well-nigh been 
fatal to the king ; for, after receiving a wound in his thigh, 
hishorfe was killed under him, and himfelf trampled to the 
ground. This being perceived by the young Alexander, 
he flew immediately to his affiftance, and having covered his 
father's body with his ftiield, flew or put to flight fuch of the 
Barbarians as were got about him. Philip being remounted 
gained a fignal victory, and returned toMacedon, as he was 
wont, covered with laurels, and received with loud accla- 
mations, though in himfelf he was much diflatisfied, and 
began to form new projects for depreffing the Athenian?, 
who, kept continually warm by the orations of Demofthenes, 
were far from being fo ready as they had formerly been to 
clap up a peace h . 

The effects of the Athenian war became daily more and Philip fuc- . 
more infupportabie to the fubje&s of Philip; for, as the ^£0^ 
Macedonians were never very powerful at fea, the Atheni- teringGreece 
ens now deprived them of all their trade, by keeping con- Year after ' 
tinually fuch fquadrons on their coafts, that their veflels^^ 
durft not ftir out of port. If Philip's defign had fucceeded^ear before 
in Thrace and on the Hellefpont, he would have ftarvTsi ehrift 3S 8 >.; 
Athens, her provifions as well as her revenues being chie&fi, .. ; V t 
drawn from thole countries ; the Athenians were now afcffS. ' ; 
with him in the fame wars with this unlucky circumftance,:. . . ^M?> 
that the king knew not how to relieve himfelf K Yet he?.? ' \\£?xj$fi 
did not defpair ; he formed, on the contrary, a project q£ : \$J?. 7 £*-i 
invading Attica, though he had no fleet to tranfport l^fe^T : : - 
troops, and notwithftanding that he knew well enough thef; • •;- 
ThefTalians were not to be depended on, if he attempted. ' f^i^;,. 
to march through the Pylas, and that the Thebans would ' . y 
even then be ready to oppofe his march. To obviate all ' 
thefe difficulties, he had recourfe to Athens itfelf, where, - 
by means of his partizans, ne procured iEfchines his old 
friend to be fent their deputy to the Ampbiclyons ; this 
feemed a fmall matter, and yet this was the hinge on which 
his whole project turned. By that time iEfchines had 
taken his feat, a queftion was ftirred in the council, whether 
H 2 the 
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the Locrians of AmphifTa had not been guilty of facrilege 
in plowing the fields of Cyrrha in the neighbourhood of the 
temple at Delphi. Sentiments being divided, iEfchines 
prdpofed a view, which was accordingly decreed. But 
when the Amphiclyons came in order ' to fee how" things 
ftood, the Locrians, . either jealous of their property, or 
fpurred thereto by the fuggeftions of fome who efaw farther 
than themfelves, fell upon thefe venef able perfons fo rudely, 
that they compelled them to fecure themfelves by flight. 
The Amphi£tyons, confidering this matter in council, de- 
creed, that an army mould be raifed under the command of 
one of their own number to chaftife the delinquents ; but 
as this army was to be compofed of troops fent from all the 
ftates of Greece, the appearance at the rendezvous was fo 
inconfiderable, that the Amphictyon fent to command them 
durft undertake nothing. The whole matter being reported 
to the council, iEfchines in a long and eloquent harangue 
fhewed, how much the welfare and even the fafety of 
Greece depended on the reverence paid to their decrees ; 
-and after inveighing againft the want of public fpirit in fuch 
«s had not fent their quotas at the time appointed by the 
-council, he moved, that they fhould elect Philip for their 
general, and pray him to execute their decree. The de- 
puties from the other ftates, conceiving that by this ex- 
pedient their refpeclive conftituents would be freed from 
anyJfarther trouble or expence, came into it at once; where- 
:^$Qn a decree was immediately drawn up, purporting, that 
* cmbafTadors mould be fent to Philip of Macedon in the 
name of Apollo and the Amphiclyons, once more to require 
his aflift^nce, and to notify to him, that the ftates of Greece 
had unanimoufly chofen him their general, with full power 
act as he thought fit, againft fuch as had oppofed the 
authority of the Amphictyons k . Thus of a fudden, and 
before any body foiefaw it, Philip by this round about me- 
thod acquired all. that he fought j and having an army ready 
in expectation of this event, he immediately marched to 
execute the commands of the Amphi&yons in all appearance, 
but in truth to fulfil his own defigns ; for having paffed into 
Greece with his army, he meddled not with the Locrians, 
but feized immediately Elatea, a great city in Phocis on the 
river Cephifus 4 . This amazed all Greece, nor was there 

any 

k Plutarch, in Dernofthen. & Dernofthen. in Orat. fupr. cifiati 
a Die-dor. SicaL lib. x.yi. Plutarch, in Phocion. & Demoithem 
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any body who could pretend to fay what ftep he would take 
next(H). 

The Athenians were in the utmoft confufion on the The Athe- 
news of Philip's march ; an extraordinary aiTembly was nians and 
called, in which the people demanded advice of Demo- ^Ive'toop- - 
fthenes by name. That great orator .with much prefence po fe him. 
of mind exhorted them to fend embafTadors throughout all 

Greece, 



(H) This was Philip's mafler-piece 5 upon this occafion he 
ftiewed that he was able to over-reach all the ftatefmen in Greece ; 
for it is morally certain, that if any of the Grecian Hates had ' 
fufpe&ed his defign, they would never have confented to the 
decree, which gave him a paffige into the heart of their country. 
By feizing Elatea, he provided himfelf the fitteft place in* 
the world for his head-quarters, fince it awed Eceotia, and opened 
him a paffage into Attica. It is true, the Thebans barred his 
paffage, but that was what he could not forefee ; for, inafmuch as 
he had done them very confiderable fervices, particularly in the 
Phocian war, he might better have reckoned upon them- than up- 
on any of the Grecians. Thefe were not the only people who 
were not over-grateful to the king of Macedon ; the Peloponne- 
fians, for whom he had done much, openly biffed his chariot at ; 
the Olympic games, offering him thereby the higher! affront in r\ 
the fight of all Greece. When it was reported at the courtof- ^ " : 
Philip, there wanted not fome to declare, that fuch infoleiice^ ^ " 
ought to be chaflifed ; but Philip, who was pradtifed in the*s^|§* : . ; "V .■<■;,., 
.of fwallowing injuries (32), anfwered very mildly : If the Pelb- «'V 
ponnefians hifs us for doing good turns, what will they not fay, • " Y0$-fj 
if we mould do them ill ones (33) ? This calmnefs of his had its . 
defired erredl. His enemies, while they indulged" their tongues,' ^f ; ':':Cr^'i 
never thought of adling to his prejudice : When therefore h$^ y M:^ r • J 
feized Elatea, they flood amazed, inflead of running to arms,: 7 '- " ' " ' ; 
and, as if they had been fafcinated by the charms of Philip, ;-' ,: ; \ : V v?*T : 
flood gazing on his army, expecting where it would march next. : : ^ 

This fight was doubtlefs as pleafmg to Philip as his fubfequent ,.' ' ■ \ • 
victory at Cheronsea, fmce it was the avowed maxim of this 
fagacious monarch, that an advantage gained by policy was 
more glorious than a conqueft by arms ; becaufe in the glory of 
the latter his whole army had a right to fhare, whereas in re- 
fped to the former the fame refulting therefrom belonged to him? 
felf alene (34). 

H 3 
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Greece, but efpecially to the Thebans to engage them to 
rife at once and oppofe the Macedonian torrent before it 
bore down all. The people inftantly affented, and Demo- 
fthenes went to Thebes as the head of the embafly m . 
Philip had fent to the fame city Pytho as his embaflador ; 
he was a man of great abilities, by birth a Byzantine, 
by his merit a citizen of Athens, by choice the mini- 
fter of Philip n . This orator eafily overcame the colle- 
gues of Demofthenes ; but Demofthenes himfelf who 
could overcome ? His fpeeches had fuch an effect: on the 
Thebans, that forgetting all the obligations they owed to 
Philip, they confidered him no longer as their benefactor, but 
as one who fought to arrive at the fovereignty of Greece. 
Fired therefore with refentment, they concurred unani- 
moufly with the Athenians, and concerted with Demo- 
fthenes the meafures proper to be taken in fo nice a con- 
juncture. Philip, on the other hand, did not fit ftill, he 
fent his embaffadors to Athens to treat of peace, and he 
is faid to have engaged the prieftefs of Delphi to prophefy 
nothing -but deftruclion to thofe who mould make war 
againft him. Demofthenes defeated both defigns, he en- 
gaged the Athenians not to lifleh in any degree to his pro- 
■ , pofitions) and encouraged them alfo to pay no regard to the 
;oracle 5 by telling them that Pythia " philippized". An army 
Was immediately raifed, which marched with incredible 
. ^' ; ?^fe ence t0 Eleufis, where they were joined by the The- 
r< ' %ians, who fhewed a laudable zeal for the liberty of Greece. 
^p'^-'S # '?*Thk confederates made the greateft appearance that ever 
^^'^i". '\'hkd been feen in Greece, and the troops were without 
/•tj}-- doubt exceedingly good, but, unfortunately, generals were 
~ panting. Chares, that fcandal to his country, and Ly- 

■ : : fides, a man without conduct, commanded the Athenians j 
7 "• the Thebans were without any general of note ; howeyer, 
they prepared for a battle, which, all circumftances confidered, 
could not but be decifive e . 
And. are de- Philip, when he found his arts defeated, and that all 
Chronica. ^is negotiations could not hinder this extraordinary junc- 
tion, refolved as his hft refource to have recourfe to an 
engagement. Thus determined he advanced to Cheronaea, 
in the neighbourhood of which city the confederates were 

encamped. 
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encamped. The next clay, by that time the fun was up, 
both armies were in the field. The king gave the com- 
mand of his left wing to his fon Alexander, then about 
nineteen years of age ; but he placed about him his molt 
experienced generals to prevent any accident his extraordi- 
nary courage, unfuftained by experience, might draw on 
him. The right he commanded in perfon. On the other 
fide, the Athenians were on the left, the Thebans on the 
right. Alexander began the charge, and his troops feconded 
his ardour with an alacrity conformable to his wifhes. 
The facred band of the Thebuns, however,made a fteady and 
gallant refinance p . The Athenians in the mean time had the 
better on the left, and having pumed the enemy from their 
ground, Lyficles their general had the imprudence to cry 
aloud, Come on, my fellow foldiers, let us drive thefe 
cowards to Macedon. On which the Athenians lofing all 
order ruined on to the purfuit. Philip, who faw and heard 
this from the fide of a hill, whereon his phalanx remained 
in excellent order, faid coldly to thofe who were near him, 
Thefe Athenians don't know how to conquer q . Then 
bearing down upon them, all in confufion as they were, 
he obtained an eafy, though a very bloody, victory 5 a 
thoufand Athenians being flain on the fpot. At the 
fame time, and with like effufion of blood, Alexander - 
triumphed over the Thebans. Thus the confederates werb • ; 
totally overthrown, and the authority of Philip efrc&uail^.- 
eftabliflied. Demofthenes, who had been fo inftrum^a^i^ ^ Vg ; 
in bringing the Athenians and Thebans into the fielS^,'. . £ v $jp 
was there in perfon 5 but it feems he wanted milit^^; : \. +i 
courage, for in the beginning of the rout he threw away: / 
his Ihield and betook himfelf to flight. We are farther .'7^' ^J'?l< 
told, that a flake catching hold of his robe as he fle,d, 
he, not doubting but it was an enemy, cried out, Alas ! : v.Y- 
fpare my life r . On his return to Athens, he was well /•,>"}'' 
received, though Lyficles was put to death. As to Philip, '" : ••' % 
in the firft tranfport of his joy, he behaved very ridien- : • 

loufly ; he caufed the decree of Demofthenes to be fung 
in his prefence, fpoke contemptibly of the powers of 
Greece, and infulted his prifoners, till Demades the Athe- 
nian brought him to his fenfes, by telling him, Heaven, O 
H 4 ~ king, 

p t)iodor. Sicul. ubifupra. Oros, lib. iii. * Volyxn. 
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king, hath affigned thee the part of Agamemnon, and thou 
wilt needs play that of Therfites 8 (I). It was the pecu- 
liar felicity of this prince, that he would hear advice, and 
receive thofe things kindly which to -monarchs of a weaker 
brain would have founded like treafon. He inflantly or- 
dered Demades to be releafed, efteemed him as his friend, 

and 

s Diodor, Sicul. ubi fupra. 



(I) We need not wonder at Philip's intemperate joy on account 
of his victory. Heroes and kings are the greateft of. men, but 
they are ftill men. Demofthenes who alone preferved his cou- 
rage, when Thebes and Athens were ftruck with terror, loft it, 
when he came to engage thofe Macedonians, againft whom he 
made it the bufincfs of his life to excite enemies and raife ar- 
mies. Philip, fo wife in his defigns., fo cool in the execution of 
them, could not behold this fuccefs without tranfports. When 
the news of Philip's death reached Athens, Demofthenes put on 
a garland and appeared publicly in pomp, though his daughter 
was bat juft dead. He did that for the death of Philip, which 
Philip had done for the political death of Athens ; both were 
mad from the fame motive, and both, if either, were excufable 
alike (35). It is indeed alledged in favour of Philip, that his 
.. fenfes were overcome with wine ; but methinks the joy of his 
:. ; ^i£tory might intoxicate him fufficiently. He had good feafe 
0n$ugh to forefee that he mould fight no more battles againft 
• greeks ; that this victory would eftablifh the pre-eminence of 
-Macedon, and leave him at liberty to purfue thofe vaft defigns 
lie -had formed. But if all that has been faid will not wipe off 
the ftain of his intemperance on this occafion, his future conduct 
ought to obliterate it ; he buried the Athenians who fell in the 
battle honourabl/, and on all occafions afterwards acknowledged 
them to be the braveft and polite!! people in Greece. Nay, 
he was wont to do juftice to the merit of Demofthenes, at whom, 
when fome of his courtiers were railing, Let the man fpeak Freely, 
faid Philip, fince he is not in our pay, though we would gladly 
oive him "a larger appointment than to any of our houtfiold (36). 
At another time, fpeaking of the different kinds of eloquence, 
Ifocrates, faid he, fences with a foil, but Demofthenes with a 
fword (37). 'Tis plain, that if Philip had vices and follies, he 
had alfo many good qualities and much good fenfe. 

(35) Plutarch, in vit. Demofth. Diodor. Sicul. ubi fupra. 
{36) Lucian. in laud. Demofthen. (37) Dionyf. Halicam, 

in Ifeo. Liban. in Demofth. 
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and loaded him with benefits ever after. His converfation, 
Diodorus tells us, gave Philip fo high a relilh of the Athe- 
nian civility, that he difmhTed all his prifoners. But when 
they afterwards demanded their baggage, though he granted 
their requeft, he could not help faying, Thefe men, I be- 
lieve, do not think we fought in earned: *. The reflection 
of Polybius on this act of clemency ought ever to accom- 
pany its recital, fince it is no lefs honourable to its author, 
than the act itfelf was to Philip. By this, fays that polite 
Grecian, he gained a fecond victory more glorious than 
the former ; for, whereas at Cheronaea he triumphed only 
•over fuch Athenians as oppofed him, he now vanquimed 
the whole city". He carried his moderation drill farther ; 
for he concluded a peace with Athens on their own terms, 
and leaving a good garrifon in Thebes did the reft of the 
Boeotians no manner of hurt. 

Thus Philip of Macedon, with an army of thirty thou- The confe- 
fand foot and two thoufand horfe, effected v/hat Xerxes ^ nc ." of 
with his millions attempted in vain. He attained by one 1 15 V1C ory * 
victory the fovereignty of Greece, though it coft the 
Greeks many to eftablifh its liberty. He did not indeed 
difturb his countrymen, with the rattling of their chains ; 
but when there was a neceffity, he did not fpare to mew 
them that he was, and would be, their mafter. The 
Athenians in the mean time acted as they were wont, that . ,\. : ; ' 
is, violently and beyond all bounds of reafon. They crie&-£?f ! .-v 
up the virtue of Demofthenes to the ftars, they inveighed', -'. ' 
1 oudly againft fuch as had any fhare in betraying Greece, and ^ ; ~", 
interred thofe who were flain at Cheronxa at the public \ v. 
expence. Demofthenes publifhed their virtues in a funeral " 
oration, and, if we may be allowed to exprefs our fenti- '■/[ 
ments in a metaphor, they fhewed by the folemnity of its 4 ~V 
interment what a high value they fet upon their liberty w * 
The reft of the Greeks did not either fo readily perceive, 
or did not think it prudent fo publicly to lament, the 
chance which this expedition had made in their affairs ; 
inftead of deploring their fervitude, they rejoiced in the 
lenity of their fovereign, and feemed rather to regard the 
greatriefs of Philip as due to his merit, than acquired by his 
arts and arms. 

We 
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Philip cho- We are now to behold the king of Macedon in a new 
KffimoTf" 5 hi tnerto we nave ^ een him ftruggling with his neigh- 
the Greeks hours, courting the Athenians, and pra&ifmg as the times 
againft the required with the other ftates of Grece. He was now lord 
Perfiansj Q £ ^ an( j t ^ e u f e ^ e mac | e G f fas power was to convoke 
a general aflembly of the Greeks, wherein he was recog- 
nized generaliflimo, and with full power appointed their 
leader againft the Perfians. Having by virtue of his au- 
thority fettled a general peace amongft them, and appointed 
the quota which each of the ftates fhould furnifh for the 
war* he difmiued them, and returning into Macedon be- 
gan to make great preparations for this new . expedition 3 
an expedition which, befide the antient hatred of the 
Greeks toward the barbarians, occafioned by the injuries 
received from them, he coloured with a new pretence re- 
lating particularly to himfelf, viz. the anlftance given 
by the Perfian to the cities of Perinthus, and Byzan- 
tium *. 

'The motives From the very time that Xerxes invaded Greece, its 
couraged 11 " inhabitants had projected a return of his vifit, not in 
Philip to a piratical way, by making defcents on his fea-coafts, 
ia?ade Afiaifor that they did immediately after they had driven him 
back into Afia y ; but with a view of making an ab- 
folute conqueft of his dominions, or at leaft fo much of 
them as might fuit them beft ; of this we have feen already, 
. , that one of the Spartan kings had fome thought, and a£tu- 
:V. \ .~.;l\ly gave ear to apian laid before him for that purpofe z , 
} One of his fucceffors, Agefilaus, carried it ftill farther, 

:-V'r. , :. : .V i-' 9nd with an inconfiderable army gave law to the lieutenants 
of the great king. It is true, Agefilaus did not openly pro- 
fefs adefignof conquering the whole empire. But that he 
really intended no lefs may be gathered from his affecting 
to facrifice in the fame manner with Agamemnon, when 
he went upon his expedition, and his reply to one who 
called the Perfian emperor, as the Greeks were wont, the 
great king. In what, faid Agefilaus, is he greater than I, 
if he be not braver or better ? His facrincing (hewed, that 
he meant to emulate Agamemnon, who did not harrafs 
but fubvert Troy $ and his apophthegm, that he defired to 

make 
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make himfelf equal to him who was called the great king *. 
Jafon of Theffaly is thought to have been meditating the 
fame thing when his thread of life was abruptly cut off 
through a domeftic* confpiracy b . Philip feemed to have 
entered upon this momentous conqueft with more probable 
2nd aufpicious hopes ; he was by common confent elected 
general of Greece, and he had fo effectually humbled the 
Grecian's, that he had reafon to expect they would obey 
him j he had befides a numerous, well-difciplined, and 
victorious army, and, which might be juftly reckoned his 
peculiar felicity, able and faithful minifters, and brave and ex- 
perienced officers : At the head of the former flood An- 
tipater, whofe character might have taken up a pagef if his 
mafter had not fummed it up in a line ; having rifen later 
than ufual one morning, he faid, rubbing his eyes at his 
levee, I flept foundry to day, for I knew Antipater was 
waking*. This was an eulogium worthy of the prince 
and of his minifter - 3 yet Alexander defcribed him better, 
when it was obferved . to him, that all his lieutenants ex- 
cept Antipater wore purple , true, faid he, but Antipater 
is all purple within *. In fhort, he was a man of prodi- 
gious abilities, but made no difplay of them. And as his 
mafter rightly depicted him, was alike afpiring in his 
thoughts, and humble in his manners. Parmenio was of 
another caft, Philip, the beft judge in Greece, had pro- 
nounced him the only general he ever met with •. Par- . 
m«nio returned his matter's compliments upon another od- , 
cafion, in a manner which mewed the penetration of. a. 
ftatefman and the franknefs of a foldier. The embaffadorg 
of the Grecian ftates expreffed fome uneafinefs, that Phi- 
lip came not dit earlier in the morning. Be quiet, gentle- 
men,, faid Parmenio, for while you flept he was waking. 
Antipater would have thought this, but only Parmenio 
would have faid it, who as he conceived juftly is remark- 
ably famous for fpeaking freely, which under Philip pro- 
cured him the higheft honours, under Alexander a vio- 
lent death fuch was the ftate of things in Greece and in 
the court of Philip, when he projected the conqueft of 
Ada f (K). 

How 

a Plutarch, in vit. Agefil. 8c in apophtheg. b Diod. Sicul. 
lib. »v. c Plutarch, apophthegm. d Diodor. Sicul lib. xvii. 
• Plutarch, apophthegm. f Diodor. Sicul. lib. xvi. 

(K) We have in the text attempted to make fome difcovery of 
thofe motives which induced Philip to undertake the conqueft of 

the 
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DWTenGonsin How great foever he^appeared there, how happy foever 
imlyf S a " ne m i& nt be here \ in his family, he was not only uneafy 

Year after % ' but 

2639! the Perfian empire. It may not, however be amifs to put the 
Year before reader in mind, that the Perfians, by their foolifh attempt to 
Cfarift 300. C0R q U er Greece, had firft infpired the Greeks with a thirft of 
conquering them, and by their iufefequent proceedings cheriihed 
and kept up that defire, either through want of forefight, or 
from a fatal necefiity. We do not mean by this any inevi- 
table deftiny, but fu«h a necefiity as is the conltant attendant' 
on imprudence and luxury. When governors, either through, 
want of thought, or, which is often the cafe, from a wrong 
turn of^thought, fuffer thofe of whom they have the care to 
fink into all the excefTes of debauchery, they muit not expect 
from thefe weak and effeminate men either generous thoughts, 
or gallant acYions. When a people become flaves to their lufts, 
they are in the faireft train imaginable of becoming flaves to 
• their neighbours. Politicians may for a time indeed ward off 

the blow 3 but how ? Why, by making ufe of mercenary troops. 
Thus the cowardly fpendthrift pays a bully to fight his quarrels, 
and when he pays him no longer is beaten by him himfelf. This 
was the fate of the Perfians ; they hired Greek troop?, main- 
tained them in the exercife of their difcipline, made them per- 
fectly acquainted with their country and their manners, fuffered 
them to fee and to confider thofe errors in their government, 
which made it in fpight of its grandeur appear contemptible ; 
. an( i then thofe very Greeks, on their return home, were eon- 

• \ . 'tmually prompting their countrymen to go and pull down that 
i'V- ' • empire whofe weight fcarce permitted it to Hand. If the Per- 
V- - fian emperors had always encouraged feuds in Greece, the 

VI '•-•'-<:' Greeks could never have turned their arms upon them; for, 
"Sl#<. .<S' - we fee, that till one ftate fubaued the reft, an expedition into 
' Alia might be talked of, but could not be executed. Inilead 
:'{^\^M'' of this the necefiity I before- mentioned compelled the Perfian 
.vS'.f V' to compofe the quarrels of the Grecians, that they might fur- 
nifh him with troops. Peace enervated the Greeks, the fa- 
cility of recruiting their mercenaries made the Perfians neglect 
all martial difcipline. In the mean time Philip, bleifed with 
an excellent education, exercifed with early troubles, endued 
with invincible fortitude, and as full of reftlefs ambition, raifed 
the nation he governed from an indigent and dependent Hate 
to be firft the terror of its neighbours, then the miftrefs of 
Greece, lail of all a match for Perfia. On this foundation 
ilands the fame of Philip ; thefe were the caufes of his being in 
a condition to pafs into Afia ; and thefe the fources of that 
weaknefs and inability to refiit, which afterwards appeared in the 
Perfian administration (37). 

(37) Plut. in vit. Alex. Arrian in expsdit, Alex. Remakes de 
<P« Tottrreil fur les PhiHppKjtr**. 
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but miferable. His wife Olympias was the daughter of 
Neoptolemus, brother of Arymbas, king of Epirus, whom 
Philip raifed to a participation in the kingdom ; his foa 
Alexander, by the favour of the fame monarch, was raifed 
to the fole pofieffion of the throne to the prejudice of 
/Eacidas the fon of Arymbas ; all which teftifies how great 
a fhare Olympias once had in the affe&ion of her hufband. 
She was a woman of a high fpirit, great .abilities, a fine 
addrefs, much cunning, and has been terribly wronged, if 
flie had not more intrigues than that with Jupiter, to which 
Alexander fought to afcribe his birth The reader muft 
remember, that Philip in his letter to the Athenians, 
fpeaks with great heat of their feizing his herald, taking 
from him his letters, and reading them in a public aflembiy ; 
in which, if they (hewed their difrefpeft to Philip, they 
(hewed at the fame time a high regard to Olympias, to whom 
they fent a packet of letters taken at the fame time without 
prefuming to open them k . How this lady embroiled her- 
felf with her hufband might be fomewhat myfterious even 
in thofe days ; at prefent it is impoffible to give a very 
diftin£fc account of it. Whatever it was, the king was 
fo extremely offended with her, that he proceeded to a 
repudiation, and married Cleopatra the niece of Attalus *. 
This conduct of his, added to fome other {lights, either 
real or fo conceived, infpired Alexander with a warmdifkike 
of his father ; and as young princes have feldom prudence , 
enough to conceal their refentments, he gave evident 1 
tokens of it, infomuch that the whole court knew and ob- 
ferved it. An accident happened which put all things into 
a flame. As the nuptual feaft, Attalus, the young queen's 
uncle, was fo unpolite as to tell the king in the hearing of 
his fon, that his Macedonians hoped he would ' give them 
now a lawful heir to the throne. Alexander in the heat of 
his refentment cried out, What then, rafcal, do you take 
me for a baftard ? And, while he fpoke, threw a flaggon 
at his head. Attalus returned the compliment in the fame 
way, and the king extremely provoked at this difturbance, 
drew his fword, and, forgetting that he was a cripple, nattily 
made towards his fon j but in his paflage fell ciown, which 
gave the courtiers time to get between them. Alexander 
rifing up, and forgetting that he to whom he fpoke was 
both his father and his prince, had the aiiiiiance to fay in 

quit- 
's Juftin. L viii. c. 6. h Plut. in vit. Demec. t Diodorv 
. Sicul.lt xvi. Arrian. inpraefat. expedit. Alex. 
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quitti ng the room, the Macedonians are likely to conquer 
Afia, when Jed out of Europe by a prince who cannot go 
from one table to another, without hazarding his neck. 
He rightly conjectured, that it would not, after this, be. 
proper for him to remain in Macedon, where his father 
Philip was both revered and beloved ; he therefore re- 
tired with his mother into Epirus k (L). 

A 

k Plut. in vit. Alex. Arrian. 1. iii. c, 6. 

(L) Philip's greateft fault was his pronenefs to feafting and flat- 
tery. If we may believe a certain author, he made one of his 
flatterers, whofe name was Thrafidaeus, king in Theffaly, merely 
becaufe he had a happy way of making his compliments. Ne- 
optolemus, the Athenian poet, was at once his favourite and 
the chief manager of his affairs in that city. At this time of 
day a poet would be thought a very indifferent agent in politics ; 
but it was quite otherwife at Athens. That writer knew how 
to manage the people fo well, that he gave umbrage- to De- 
jnofthenes, who failed not to raife a fpirit of perfecution againft 
him, which conftrained the poet to retire to Macedon, where he 
was extremely well received by Philip and became the darling 
of the whole court (38). When his Affairs required it, the 
king was patient, abftemious, and attentive to every thing ; 
when they allowed of relaxation, he made great entertainments, 
- drank hard, and talked very freely with his friends. Jt would 
Save been well if nothing worfe than freedom had mingled in 
Ms feafts 1 but, it is faid, they were pollutted with every kind of 
vice, and all the various debaucheries, which the moft fenfual 
Wits could devife (39) ; yet it mull be allowed, that, in his graver 
moments, Philip faw the folly of this, and reflected feverely 
enough on the inequality of his own conduct. He would of- 
ten fay, That he was obliged to Mefiieurs the fpeech-makers of 
Athens for pointing out his faults, and thereby giving him an 
opportunity to amend them (46). Indeed he always heard re- 
proofs, not only with patience, but with pleafure, and mewed, 
upon every occafion, a ftrong inclination to reward fuch as put 
him upon doing right. On'.:e at a public fale of captives, a 
poor man, approaching the tribunal, whifpered in his ear, Sir, 
it would be more decent if you let your robe fall lower. Here, 
cried Philip, fet me this man at liberty I did not know he 
was my friend (41). The regard we owe to truth obliges us to 
record thefe things. 

(38) Orat. pro pac. Jofeph. Antiq. 1. xi. c. 7. (39) Theo- 
pomp. ap. Athen. Deipnof. 1. vi. (40) Plut. in Apophthegm. 
(41} Plut. ubi fupra. 
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A lijttle after thefe difturbances at court, Damaratus thePWiip recalli 
Corinthian, who had been Philip's hoft, and who lived with hxsfon * 
him, not only in the ftri&eft friendmip, but with the 
greateft familiarity, came to make him a vifit. When the 
firft compliments were over, Philip a(ked him, If all things 
were quiet in Greece ? You have reafon, Sir, returned he, 
to trouble yourfelf about the peace of Greece ; you who 
have filled your own family with noife and diflenfion l . The 
king, who, tho* he liked flattery, loved truth, received 
this reproof as kindly as it was meant, immediately made 
up the breach between himfelf and his fon, and thereby re- 
called Alexander to court. It is not clear, whether the king 
of Epirus engaged heartily in his fitter's quarrel or not. In 
all probability he temporized with Philip, who in a ftiort 
time after gave him his daughter Cleopatra in marriage, 
with an intent, it is likely, to preferve all things in quiet 
during his abfence. It is time now to return to public 
affairs. 

As Philip piqued himfelf on bearing the character of a re- Prepares for 
ligious prince, he fent deputies to confult the oracle at the wario 
Delphi as to the fuccefs of the Perfian war. Pythia returned Perfia * 
for anfwer a fingle line in verfe, in Englifh thus 5 

The oxe's deftiri'd head now wreaths inthraJ, 

To flaughter doom'd, and quickly (hall he fall. .^■•>. ' ' 

The king, when he received this rcfponfe, immediate!^ y^Uj^p 
conjectured, that it portended his leading the Perfian king - 
as a victim to the Grecian gods*. But when the event 
(hewed that he was miftaken, others held that to be clearly- 
pointed out, which had been utterly unfufpected before 
(M), Attalus and Parmenio, who with an excellent corps 

of 

1 Plut. ubi fupra. a Diodor. Sicul. ubi fupra. 

(M) There is no fubjed that hath been oftener treated, and 
remains yet lefs clear, than this of oracles and their refponfes. 
s Some, ftruck with particular inftances of the correfpondence 
between their anfwers and the events which followed them, 
have been led to confefs, that there were in them undeniable 
marks of fupernatural affilhmce (42). Others, fixing their eyes 
on the many inftances of doubtful, and even falfe, refponfes 
which are recorded in hiftory, have attributed the whole to 

prieft- 
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of troops were detached to open the war, had orders given 
them to fet the Grecian cities at liberty ; for how much 
foever Philip might be efteemed a tyrant at Athens, he 
affe&ed to pafs for a lover of liberty at home, requiring 
that as a juft refpecl from others, which the Athenians called 
a flavifti fubmiflion. Without queftion the Greek cities, 
whofe inhabitants had fo readily libelled him, when Pho- 
cidn forced him to raife the fieges of Perinthus and By- 
zantium, were now as ready to load him with panegyrics, 
fince they were' entirely at his mercy, the Athenians having 
it neither in their power nor their will to afford them now 
any kind of afliitance ; on the contrary, Athens herfelf 
at this time fought to footh the viclor, and began, with 
the reft of Greece, to philippize, as Demofthenes empha- 
tically called it. Indeed Philip had been very kind to them, 
. giving up the places they fo much defired in Eubcea, and 
removing, as far as was confident with his own fafety, 
whatever might be grievous to them, or afford them ap- 
prehenfions. They feemed alfo to be highly pleafed with 

the 

/ 

prreftcraft, and have excluded the devil's having any further 
lhare in the anfwers of the oracles, than he may claim as the 
patron of fraud and the father of lies (43). We do not pretend 
to unravel in a note a knot twilled by fo many volumes ; 
^fon the contrary, we fhall confine ourfelves to the refponfe men- 
#T%ied in the text, and fhall propofe to the learned fome difh> 
■^fc'uUies which have occurred to us, and which, we cannot think, 
."can be refolved by either of thefe fyftems. Philip, had been, in 
•Va particular manner, the protector of the temple at Delphi ; 
"if therefore any 'daemon delighted in the worfhip offered to him 
-there, why did not he give this royal friend of his a fairer 
- caution ? Or, if the oracle was a mere engine of prielkraft, and 
as Demofthenes alledged, had by this time learned to philippize, 
how came he to give fuch a refponfe, as particularly enough 
pointed out, not only Philip's fudden death, but the very man- 
ner of it ? It mould feem, that a verfe might eafily have been 
contrived to have fpoke the future fuccefs of Philip, without 
wearing that cloudy afpeft, which was evident in the verfe de- 
livered. We fhall enter no farther into this matter here ; but 
when we come to fpeak exprefly of the methods in ufe among 
the Greeks for penetrating into the myfteries of providence, we 
ihall fhew, that Chance was chiefly relied on in thefe cafes, and 
that the clearnefs in fome inftances, the doubtfulnefs in others, 
and thefalfehood in many, refulted entirely from hence, and from 
nothing elfe. 



^ 43 J Van. Dale, Fontenelle, &c. 
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the expedition he was about to take, and fent their de^ 
puties to compliment hirh upon that occafion. The reft.of 
the Grecian ftates did the fame thing ; fo that Philip 
had now need of a fecond monitor. He had already ap- 
pointed one of his pages to falute him every morning 
with this fober compliment, Philip, remember thou art a 
mortal ; a caution, which, as we (hall fee, he forgot long 
before night, being in himfelf much addicted to pleafure^ 
tho' when it was neceflary, no one was more indefatigable 
in bufinefs. Amongft the reft of his cares, that of making 
his family eafy gave him a good deal of concern, He had 
not only a young wife, whom he had lately married, but 
feveral concubines alfo, by whom he had children. Alex- 
ander was very jealous of thefe, and Philip no lefs uneafy 
at his jealoufy ; he fought, however, to footh him ; and . 
when the prince would fometimes break out into harfh ex* 
preffions, Philip would fa)/, Be patient, my fon, and let 
my having other children engage you to a£t in fuch a man- ' 
ner, as that the preference I give you may appear the effect 
of your own merit, rather than of my choice (N). To 

quiefi 

(N) It may be juftly faid, that Philip was a better father thart 
Alexander proved a fon. As foon as the young man was caV 
pable of inftruttion in the fciences, Philip put him under the*"^ 
care of Ariflotle, from whom, fuch was chat monarch's modeft^f 
he was contented to receive leffons in government himfelf.' "I^bPj 
king formed the defign of educating his fon thus on his 
birth. Here is his letter to Ariflotle on the occafion, alike".-,-. 
Concife and inimitable j " You are to know I have a- 
"« fon, I thank the gods for it ; not fo much for that they 
" have given me one, as that he is born co- temporary with Ari** ' 
" ftotle* Xpromife myfelf from your care, he will, become wor- 
<s thy of fucceeding us and of ruling Macedon (44)**. We have' 
given fome inftances of his care of that young prince's per- 
fon, of his concern for his reputation at the battle of Cheronsea, 
and of his defire to infufe into him noble and heroic principles. 
To thefe let us add, that tho' Philip, as a politician, had a 
great opinion of the force of gold, and was wont to fay, that 
no city was impregnable, through the gates of which an afs 
laden with that metal could pafs, tho' he was addicted to there-' 
taining penfioners in every Hate, and alfo lavilh of his money 
to domeftic flatterers, yet he checked this humour as foon as he 
perceived it in his fon. He wrote him a letter on the fubjecl:, full 
of excellent philofophy : ** Plow came you, young man, faid he 

v. iq 

(44) Aul. Gel. 1. ix.c. is 
Vol, VIII. I 4 
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quiet alfo the relations and friends of Olympias* the king 
of Macedon thought it neceffary to celebrate, in a public 
and fplendid manner, the marriage between her brother 
Alexander and his daughter Cleopatra. He accordingly ap- 
pointed iEgae for the place wherein this folemnity mould 
be performed , and alfo fignified, that there, for the laft 
time, he would regale the Greek embaffadors, before he 
marched into Afia. The concourfe on this occafion was 
prodigious, not only the Macedonians, but all the Grecian 
ftates, driving to outvie each other in expreflions of zeal 
and friendftiip, towards Philip and his government. Amongft 
*hc reft the Athenians, always ingenious in flattery, fent 
him a gold crown, which when prefented by their minifler, 
he alfo declared, that if any plotter of treafon againft 
Philip mould, for the future, endeavour to fhelter himfelf 
in Athens, he mould immediately be delivered up. The 
king was mightily pleafed with this, and no lefs delighted 
with a dramatic entertainment compofed by Neoptolemus 
the Athenian, a famous tragic poet and highly in Philip's fa- 
vour. The title of this piece was Cinyras 5 and it was 
intended to reprefent the king as having already triumphed 
over the Perfian ; and made himfelf lord of Afia, The 
following liners reprefenting the pride of thofe antient ene- 
mies of Greece, particularly affected Philip, infomuch^ 
> that he caufed them to be more than once repeated. 

SiYpur tow'ring hopes above heavVs concave ftray, 
y^O'er all the globe of earth you feek to fway 5 
Palace to palace join, and madly vain, 
Think that no bounds mould life or land reftrain. 

Alas ! 

**. to reafon fo wretchedly with yourfelf, a9 to fancy thofe will 
" ferve you faithfully, whom daily you corrupt with money ? 
*' Do you this, that the Macedonians may hereafter take you, 
'* not for their king, but for their fteward or pay-mafter f 
" If you difcharge thefe offices well, you mull make but a piti- 
'* ful prince. They are fpoiled who take gifts, by being taughl 
thereby a habit of taking (45)". Thus, as a father, he en- 
deavoured to eradicate thofe vices, which he pra&ifed and boafted 
of as a prince. Perhaps he thought them lawful, or at leaft more 
cxcdfeable, when done from political motives, than when fpring- 
kg from an idle inclination of waiting and throwing away. 



(45) Ciwro «c Oftc. 1. u\ 
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Alas ! that lot, which ye wou'd far remove, 

With hafty ftep your conftancy (hall prove* 

Secure in thought, a ftroke doth now impend, y 

Which to extended views (hall give an end ; 

Sudden and Cure it falls, nor (hall your pow'r defend 

The correfpondence between the refponfe of the oracle 
and this prediction of the poet gave Philip an unufual 
confidence , and fpread an air of joy and fatisfa&iort 
through the greateft part of his court* Some, it is faid, 
there were, who fuffered themfelves to doubt of thefe 
omens ; they thought the anfwer of the oracle equivocal \ 
they held the compliment of the Athenian embafiador por- 
tentive of fome fecret confpiracy ; they conceived thofe 
lines, which fo much moved the king, descriptive, not fo 
much of the Perfian ftate, as of his own. Whether thefe 
conjectures were made before the king's death is a little 
uncertain ; if they were, certain it is, that they Were well 
grounded ; for a plot there was againft the king's life, a plot 
as dark in its circumftances as in its nature. We are in- 
debted to Diodorus for the fulleft account of it > and from 
him therefore we (hall take it (O). 

There 

f Diodof . Sic^ul. ubi fupra*' v \? 



(0) We have different accounts of the manner in which Paufa* * 
ftias was injured. Some fay, that Attalus himfelf abufed him at 
the feaft, and afterwards proftituted him to the reft of the guefts. 
However it was, Attalus without queftion was much to 
blame, and fo alfo was Philip, in not doing juftice upon the com* 
plaint of Paufanias. On another occafion he mewed himfelf re- 
snifs in the fame way, and was recalled to his duty by the quiek 
anfwer of a poor woman. She had offered him a petition feveral 
times, and as often been told, that he had no leifure to hear her* 
Atlaft, ftung with this ill ufage, me could not forbear replying, 
If you have not leifure to do juftice, be no longer a king. The 
propriety of this reproof was at that time fo vifible to Philip, 
that he immediately heard her complaint, and redrefied it. Happy 
had it been for this monarch, if the good woman's logic had 
made a deeper impreffion on his heart. Certain it is, that a politici- 
an could not have made a nicer diflin&ion than this," that a denial 
I 2 "el 
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paufanias There were-in.the court of Macedon two young men 
C ainfthim". °^ 9 uant y °f tne ^ ame name > viz- Paufanias. One of thefe 
was in great favour with the king, who treated him with 
fuch indulgence and familiarity, that it began to be fuf- 
pecTied the king's inclination for him tranfgrefled both the 
bounds of reafon and of nature. This had reached the 
ear of the other Paufanias, who, having frequent quarrels 
with the favourite, was wont, by way of reproach, to call 
him " either fex". The lad, ftungwith this terrible outrage, 
addreffed himfelf to Attalus one of the king's friends, and 
whofe niece Cleopatra he afterwards married, (hewing him 
how he had been infulted, and wifhing for fome opportunity 
to wipe off the ftain. Some time after this, in a general 
engagement againft the Illyrians, this Paufanias fighting 
near the king, and perceiving that the enemy directed againft 
him a mower of arrows, threw himfelf before his matter, 
and received them into his own body, falling immediately 
afterwards dead upon the fpot. The extraordinary courage 
of the youth, his fidelity, and the manner of his death, 
made him much fpoken of. Attalus thought fit to inform 
the king of the caufe from whence the young man grew 
defperate ; he alfo took it into his head to revenge him up- 
on the other Paufanias ; which he did in a manner alike 
.cruel and deteftable. He invited him to an entertainment, 
1. &.*'-3nd having taken care to drink him down, he expofed him, 
};- t V ivhen void of fenfe, to the luft pf his grooms, who abufed 
- Sv'V^v^t^'im according to their beaitly appetites. Paufanias,' who was 
f!"*fc£Sn" '.Oreftian by birth, and had all the haughtinefs natural to 
;-iw' '""■'.'his countrymen, applied himfelf frequently to the king, 

' j' ■' . paflionately 

...... 

• ■.:> ■ :.. f 

■ *« of juftice is an abdication of magiftracy" (46). . At other times 

A~ '. Philip was more^ftrift, and would not facrifice his duty to his 
paffions. His courtiers once preffed him vehemently to interpofe 
ib favour of a man who was on the point of being condemned ; 
and they gave this reafon for it, becaufe, if judgment went againft 
him, all the world would decry -him. Very well, faid Philip, 
I had rather the world mould decry him than me (47). Attalus, 
it feems, had a better intereft than this man ; but his mtereft coft 
Philip dear. His death, however, ought to be a lelfon to princes, 
and teach them, that injuftice begets injuftice ; which therefore 
they mould be afraid to commit, becaufe it is the only means b| 
Which themfelves can fulFer. 



(46} Plut, in Apophthegm. (47) Plut. ubifupF^ 
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paflionately demanding juftice againft Attalus. That mon- 
arch, always partial to his friends, and efpecially to the 
uncle of his young wife, put him off" with good words ; 
and, in order to make him forget his difgrace, made him 
captain of his guards. Herein he greatly miftook the tem- 
per of Paufanias, who was not to be wrought upon by fuch 
methods. Inftead of growing eafier he became more impa- 
tient, and, from hating Attalus, began more grievoufly to 
hate the king. It happened, while he was in this fullen 
difpofition, that converfing one day with Hermocrates the 
fophift, he put to him this queftion, What muft he do who 
would be famous ? He muft, replied Hemocrates kill him 
who has done the grcateit thines ; for when the fame of 
him whom he flew (hall make him often remembered, that 
remembrance will of courfe lead to the mention of him who 
flew him. Paufanias, after meditating fome time longer on 
his own wrongs and the fophift's advice, came at lait to a 
refolution of killing the king, in hopes thereby of reftoring 
that reputation which Attalus had taken away from him ; a 
irrange refolution this ! and a ftrong teftimony of the 
weaknefs of human reafon, both in the (age and in his dif- 
ciple ! A bad refolution is always eafier executed thafi 
amended. Paufanias, having directed horfes to be placed 
for him at the gates of the city, contrived within himfelf 
how to difpatch Philip, and afterwards how topreferve hmi' " . . 
felf. Thefe things bufied his mind, while the king: : 
taken up with the folemnities of which we have b^efc|e^^V^'; 
given an account. We come now to the accomplimmerif?/ : 
of Paufanias's plot, and the laft fcene of the king's life V( : - , 

The next day, .after the open audience of tKe^^P?»S§ 
embaffadors of Greece, Philip went in ftate to they^r'af^p 
theatre, where certain (hews were to be exhibited in honour the flood- ; ' 
of his daughter's marriage. All the feats were early taken * 6 33» 
up, and die (hews began with a fplendid proceflion, where- chrift'fS 
in the images of the twelve fuperior deities of Greece were 
carried, as alfo the image of Philip, habited in like manner, 
as if he made up the thirteenth. At this the people, who, 
as their humour takes them, readily make a man either a 
god or a devil, fhouted aloud. Then came Philip alone, 
in a white robe, crowned, his guards at a confiderable dift- 
ance, that the Greeks might fee he placed his fafety not in 
them 9 but in the loyalty of the people, Paufanias had 
I 3 " * foed 



f Diodor. Sicul. sbi fupra, 
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6xed himfelf by the door of the theatre, and, obferving that 
all things fell out as he had forefeen they would, took his 
opportunity, when the king drew near him, to draw hisi 
fword from under his garment, and plunging it into his left 
fide, laid him dead at his feet. He then fled as faft as his 
feet could carry him to the place where his horfes were, and 
had efcaped, if the twig of a vine had not catched his (hoe, 
and thrown him down. This gave Attalus, Perdiccas, and 
Leonatus, who purfued him, time to come up with him, 
Perdiccas threw himfelf on the afTaflin firft, and wounded 
him with his fword, and then the reft put an end quickly to 
his life °. Thus fell this great prince by the hand of his 
own fubjecl, not without ftrong fufpicions, that Olympian 
and Alexander were not altogether ignorant of his death, 
being about forty- feven years of age, and having reigne4 
twenty-four (P). 

We 



• Arift. paKt. 1. v. c 10. Diodor. Sicul. 1. xvi. Zonar. Annat 
Tom. x. Jofeph. 1. xi. c. j. Juftin. 1. ix.Oros. 1. ih\ 

(P) The deaths of kings, efpecially when violent, are 
tjfually attended with myfterious eircumftances. From the account 
• ,. . v.4^V^iven above, itfeems, as if Paufanias had, out of a mad pique, 
1 ' " ^^ifrdered his fovereign, without confulting any but his paflions, 
the fophift Hermocrates indirectly 5 yet as we have hinted 
Cf : '%^K-f3^07e, fufpicions have not been wanting, that tho' the arm of 
"Sri' T 3f i *T! V ?^ u ^^ as difpatched Philip, yet it received the direction from 
w fh'i'' ' "-?^ ner minds than his own. If this had been only a flying rumour, 
\QV the fuggeftion of a fingle or fufpicious hiftorian, it would not 
t US ,',/, &ave deferved a place here 5 but the fact is otherwife, and we 
5§n5r Ihall mew fome indubitable authorities, that Philip loft his life 
:}< C- : 'T- ' by a eonfpiracy, and not merely from the malice of Paufanias. 
' Ptolemy the fon of Lagus, judged to be in truth the fon of Philip, 

ivho was the bofom confident of Alexander, and afterwards king 
of Egypt, wrote the hiftory of Alexander's reign. From this 
hiftory Arrian chiefly took his $ and in his hiftory we have a letter 
from Alexander to Darius, wherein the former, fetting forth the 
caufes of the war, hath thefe remarkable words j My father was 
flain by traitors whom you hac| hired for that purpofe s as you have 
publicly boafted in your letters (48), The fac) is now clearly 
Sftablifhed, that a confpiracy there was, w&ch wrought the deatfc 



(48) Arrian, 1, ii, c. xjf * 
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We ought now, according to the eftablifhed method Hi * charac- 
of hiftorians, to enter into the character of this monarch, tcr * 
whofe actions and whofe death we have recorded ; but 
we have already taken fo many opportunities of illuftrating 
the recital of events during his reign, by manifefting their 
motives and confequences, not from conjecture, or to gra- 
tify 

of Philip. We can alfo name fome of the confpirators, viz. the 
fons of ./Eropus the Lyncefthean, Alexander, Amyntas, Hero- 
menes, and Arrabasus (49). Of thefe Amyntas fied to Darius, 
and adually fought againft Alexander at the battle of Iflus. As 
to the fufpicion which fell on Alexander, it feems to have taken 
rife from two caufes ; the firft, his embroiling himfelf with his 
father on account of his mother Olympias, which we have here- 
tofore mentioned. This quarrel, it feems, went fo far, that 
feveral perfons of diftinction, who were deep in Alexander's 
intereft, were forced to quit Macedon, and durft not return till 
after the death of Philip ; particularly Harpalus, Ptolemy the fon 
of Lagus, Nearchus, and Erigyus and Laomedon brothers (50) ; 
all of which were in high favour with Alexander afterwards. 
The fecond caufe of fufpicion refulted from Alexander's beha- 
viour after his father's death j for notwitManding Amyntas the' 
fon of iEropus fled into Afia, and it was known that himfelf and r * 
his brethren were in the confpiracy againll the king, yet he n Q|^grV: '^ ; t 
only pardoned Alexander one of the brothers, on the flight PT^M0^^r 
tence that he was the firft who faluted him king, but made.^j^p^;.,;*5i ,. 
afterwards general of his horfe ; which had well nigh prov$^^g-if;; 
fatal to him ; for, as we fhall fee hereafter, Alexander confpired^|'^^V 
againft him too, and {ought to deprive him at once both 6$^>*:i|||| 
life and kingdom. There is one circumitance more that $6-^ I^^QS 
ferves mention on this fubje£t ; and it is this. Alexander, wheii;, J 
he vifited the temple of Jupiter Amnion, enquired of the oracle*: * 
If all his father's murderers had been punifhed /<;i) ? To which ' 
the oracle anfwered in the affirmative j but as every body knows. 1 
there was no credit given to what pafled at this interview, this 
queition recoils upon him who put it ; the rather, becaufe if the 
oracle really made that anfwer, it was certainly falfe, Alexander 
the fon of vEropus, who was a confederate in that bufinefs, beings 
at that time alive. There is this,however,to be faid for the oracle, 
that Alexander alone confulted it, and* in Nullification of his own 
charac*tcr a might report what anfwers hepleafed (52}. 
1 4 



(49) Idem. I. i. c. ze. (5c) Curt. 1. iV. (ci) Id«»: 

ibid. (52} Arrian. 1. £». c. 3, Curt. I. i* v Piut, in *it. Afexsash 
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tify a partiality which too frequently grows on writers, in 
favour of thofe of whom they write, but to render the 
narration clear ; that on this account therefore we have 
the lefs to fay here, and fhall content ourfelves with a very 
fhort portrait of this glorious prince, of whom it may be 
reckoned his peculiar felicity, that he has been always 
moPc admired by the moft knowing. Philip of Macedon 
then was in the cabinet by very much the moil fagacious 
prince of his time. He had a perfect idea of the ftate of 
his own country, the condition of Greece, and the weak- 
nefs of the Perfian empire. He was fecret, without affect- 
ing clofenefs; eloquent, without being either ready to 
fpeak or vain of fpeaking ; obliging in his deportment as a 
king, and yet never departing from the king in any act of 
complaifance. In the field he was in all things a complete 
general, an expert engineer, and an indefatigable foldier. He 
fiudied war as an art, and acted as cooly in an engagement, 
as if he had been enly attending to a praxis on the leflbns 
he had given his foldiers. His difcipline was ftrict, but 
without feverity, which he effected by treating all who fer- 
ved under him with familiarity ; whereby he convinced 
.them of the neceflity of order, which he exacted not 
more for his own fervice than for their fafety. *He was 
■not fo much the commander in the camp, as the father of 
. . ; iv*i v Jthofe who were in it, the meaneft of whom he treated up- „ 
,^v.!.%*^^6 all occafions with the endearing titles of comrade and 
/.-^^^^pfsllow-foldier. If a private man diftinguifhed himfelf, Phi- 
v> " ; ' , L ':V'/^Sp perfonally praifcd and rewarded him ; if he grew old, 
';0'Che provided for him; if he fell in the field, he was inter- 
;3fe^ - ' Vred with honour, and his family taken care of. In private 
LiS'^v''"* life there was no man more affable, chearful, or kinder to 
{"Z^:;* his friends than Philip. He was himfelf learned, and 
■ft r 'i:\- \ a great patron and lover of learning. He efteemed wit in an 
enemy, and rewarded it amply in thofe who profeffed their 
refpect for him, With thefe mining qualities he had fome 
very dark ones. PL's ambition had no bounds ; his treaties 
always gave way to his intereft. He was the moft finifhed 
diffembler of his time ; he treated fuch as oppofed his de- 
figns with" great feverity, when they fell into his hands. He 
was greatly addicted to women \ and yet was fufpected of a 
luft too foul, to name. He would drink immoderately, 
took delight in flattery, was furrounded with pimps,* pan-' 
ders, buffoons, pantomimes, and all that rabble of parafiti-. 
£al yulturs, which gnaw the bowels of the people through 
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the folly of their prince. To fum up all, he was a great 
man, but had great vices (QJ. 

Before 

. ( Qj Throughout the whole of this life and reign of Philip, 
we have followed no direct guide, tho 1 fuch an one we might 
have had in Theopompus, who wrote fifty books upon this fub- 
jeft, all of which have been fwallowed up by time. Some 
fragments indeed there are remaining, preferved by fuch authors 
as were happy enough to have perufed his accurate work. It 
may feem ftrange, that Plutarch, who was fo induftrious in pre- 
ferving the ftories, and vindicating the characters, of the Grecian 
heroes, mould altogether neglect Philip's ; but for this an excel- 
lent French critiG has accounted thus: " I doubt whether A- 
" lexander can be compared to Ca^far, notwithstanding that com- 
" parifon has been generally received, or univerfally maintained. 
" Neither the unanimous agreement of the antients and moderns 
tc upon this fubject, nor my unwillingnefs to be Angular in an 
" opinion, can hinder me from thinking, that this comparifon is 
*' built upon a wrong principle. I believe there will appear 
" greater refemblance between Phil p and Caefar, at lean; if we 
" ground it upon their manners and characters, rather than 
" their fucceifes. Philip perhaps had no place in the lives of 
" Plutarch, becaufe that hiftorian, pre-polfelTed in favour of his 
sc own nation, wanted the conqueror of Afia to oppofe to Moi^ 
*' of Rome j and forefaw very well, that, in the eyes of} tfej 
" multitude, the moft illuilrious of the Romans, matter .o£^j|£ 
u empire that laboured under its own weight, would beV£|Sp 
*' great a match for a Macedonian, who acted in a narrow fpherje^ 
" and whofe conquefts had no other theatre than the adjacent ;. 
et parts of a petty kingdom. At firft glance indeed there fee'ms/a " 
<tf refemblance in every thing between L'asfar and Alexander ; the 
<e extent of their conquefts, their valour, activity, vigilance, and 
e< that fublimity of foul, which made them fenfible that they de- 
* £ ferved to command the reft of mankind, together with an 
" imperious paffion that would let them endure no fuperior ; but 
" made them look on the world as their inheritance. But when 
" we come to examine them at leifure, trace them from their 
" cradles, ltudy their inclinations, obferve their proceedings and 
" their progress, we mall find this refemblance to diminifh or 
" fall to nothing (5 2). 11 However, Plutarch in other treatifea, 
Diodorus Siculus in his moft learned, comprehenfxve, and excel- 
lent work, Paufanias in his furvey of Greece, Polyaenus in his 
ftratagems, with many other Greek writers and not a few of the 

Latins* 



(52) M. Tourreil's preface to the Philip. 
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And progeny. Before we conclude this chapter, it will be necefTary to 
fpeak of the offspring of Philip. By Olympias he had A- 
lexander his fucceflbr, and Cleopatra, who married her 
uncle Alexander king of Epirus. By an Illyrian lady, 
whofe name was Audaca, he had a daughter named Cyna, 
who was married to Amyntas the lawful heir of the Mace- 
donian crown, being the fon of Perdiccas Philip's elder bro* 
•ther. By Nicafipolis, a Theffalian lady, he had Nicaea, 
who became afterwards the wife of Caffander. By Cleo- 
patra, the niece of Attalus, he had a fon named Caranus 
and a daughter Europa, both flain by Olympias, the laft in 
her mother's arms. Arfinoe one of his miftrefTes he gave 
in marriage to Lagus, when fhe was big with child ; which 
child proved a fon, and was the famous Ptolemy king of 
Egypt. By Philena of Larifla, a dancer, he had Aridaeus, 
who for a while was titular king of Macedon ; but after- 
wards put to death by the cruel Olympias p (R). If Phi- 
Hp 

p Reinuc. geneal. Alex. Mag. 

Latins, have recorded enough to Ihew, that Philip was indeed- 
the greateft man of his age. And with refpeft to his fon, Cice- 
ro has given fuch a judgment, as, we believe, none of the critics 
: ^.r ? t'WiIl reverfe. Philip of Macedon, fays he, in deeds and glory 
;^?$$M&< furpalTed by his fon ; but, in point of difpofition andhuma- 
'5^ri$3^ » •• l* 6 f * eems t0 mc to have furpaflfed him (53). 

Cleopatra, the niece of Attalus, is by Arrian called Eu* 
; : ' " ? arydice (54). There are alfo fome variations, in refpecl to the 
^%.r%':*; : 3reft;of the proper names, to be met with in antient authors j 
j' v - • but thefe, as they occur in the fubfequent part of our work, we 
\ • : : ; . ihall take notice of, without troubling the reader with a long cri- 
tical detail here. However, it may not be amifs to take notica 
of fome other princes of the blood of Macedon. Amyntas was 
the fon of Perdiccas, the fon of Amyntas, Philip's father. Ar- 
ehasiaus, Argaeus, and Menelaus, were the natural fons of the 
fame Amyntas king of Macedon, by his concubine Cygnsea. 
There were befides feveral fons of vEropus, brethren pf Paufani- 
as, from whom Amyntas the father of Philip took the kingdom 
(55}. We do not find, that Philip, in his life-time, either 
was uneafy, or had any occafion to be uneafy, about thefe 
frinces j but we mail fee, that it fared otherwife with his fuccef- 

for. 

{53) Cic de Offic. 1. i. (54} Arris®. L u, c. 14, 

{55) B^inuc, geneal.jU^, Mag. 
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lip had not fallen fo fuddenly, he would certainly have 
provided for the fafety of thefe unhappy branches of his fa- 
mily ; whereas, by his unforefeen death, they fell under 
the power of their greateft enemies ; yet did they not im- 
mediately perifh, the veneration the Macedonians had«for 
Philip defending them. But by degrees, when the glory of 
Alexander had in fome meafure fwallowed up that of his fa- 
ther, and again the miferies, which the Macedonians endu- 
red? had withdrawn their affe&ion from the royal houfe, 
they fell apace, as will be feen in the fubfequent part of this 
hiftory 5 whence the propriety of treating fo fully of the 
life and actions of Philip, as we have done, will clearly ap- 
pear. 



{or. The truth is, Philip was fo kind to his people, and put 
them into fo different a ftate from that in which he found them, 
that they could not avoid loving and admiring him. Whoever 
would fee this placed in the ftrongeft light, need only turn his 
eyes on a fpeech of Alexander's recorded by Arrian. It was ; 
otherwise with this fon of his, who, great and glorious as he 
was, found it enough to do to keep the Macedonians and 
Greeks in obedience. In the very dawn of his reign he was 
vexed with confpiracies, and was never out of the fear of them 
during his life, tho' he did not fpare very rigorous and cruel exe-. • 
cutions ; a fault with which none can charge his father, whof«.L^; 
conduct was fo full of clemency, that he was accountable far&tejs* 
man's death except his own. \ ^w^z 

SECT, V. 



The reign of Alexander the Great. 



TH E new-ere&ed empire of Macedon fo formidable 
to the Greeks and fo dreadful to the Perfians, did not 
change its fortune with its prince •, on the contrary, it 
feemed to reap new advantages therefrom, and to derive 
from the vigour of Alexander that exalted grandeur, of 
which it was rendered capable thro* the policy of Phiftp.- 
How this came to pafs, how fo violent a (hock went off 
without difordering the government; how a prince of 
twenty years old became truly the father of his country ; 
tiow he fo readily took up, and fo happily conducted 

the 
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the thread of his father's defign, without weakening or 
breaking it ; and all this in fpite of violent and obftinate op- 
pofition, leads us to the view of Alexander's chara&er at 
this time, on which the underftanding of thefe paffages en- 
tirely depends. This we fhall draw from fober and authen- 
tic hiftorians, leaving whatever favours of the wonderful to 
thofe rhetorical declaimers, who love to amaze their readers, 
and to illuftrate with a pomp of words ftories altogether 
incredible a . 

The natural capacity of the Macedonian prince was 
every way fuited to fuftain the mighty fabric, which his fa- 
ther intended to raife thereon. It was lively, but not flight ; 
folid, without being intractable ; and tho' capable of judg- 
ing by its own lights, inquifitive and fond of conver- 
fation. When the Perfian embafiadors were at the 
court of Philip, Alexander, then a perfect boy, enter- 
tained them with much civility and politenefs ; but, 
inftead of afking queftions about the hanging gardens, 
the fplendid palaces, the vaft retinue of the king, or other 
marks of grandeur, for which the Perfian court was fa- 
mous, he enquired about the road leading into the Upper 
Afia, the forces which the great king could raife, their 
difcipline, and the place in which the king took poll when 
his army drew into the line of battle b . This admirable 
, , '.^ ^genius was cultivated by an excellent education. . Philip 
• ^./T^vas a lover of letters, as fome think, to a fault; but this 
;-V ; ; r;CT|ii^dred not his regarding other things neceflary, as well as 
:. J:' 1 '■learning, to the forming of a prince. Alexander had 
- . : 'therefore all forts of matters, according as his years and 
'improvements required them. Leonidas, who was his 
mother's relation, a man of fever e morals and of a very 
exa£t behaviour, was his governor ; Lyfimachus the Acar- 
nanian, a man of very moderate abilities, his praeceptor 5 
and Ariftotle when he was grown old enough to receive 
his inftru&ions, became not only his tutor in refpeel: of li- 
terature, but bis matter alfo in refpeel: of politics, which 
gave that wonderful perfection to his acquirements, which 
remain as unequal as his conquefts. In his exercifes he 
diftinguifhed the ufeful from the fanciful, in his diverfiong 
he declined whatever was unmanly, in his ftudies defpifed 
alike whatever was trifling or pedantic. He diligently cul- 
tivated 

3 Pin*, in vit. Alex. Diodor. Sicul. 1. xvii. Arrian. expedit. 
Alex. 1, i> * Plat, ubi fupra. 
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tivated what may be ftiled the art of fpeaking with dig- 
nity, or the rhetoric of kings, in which none ever exceeded 
him. He applied himfelf to metaphyfics and natural phi- 
lofophy ; but morality efpecially pleafed him, and the know- 
ledge of the duties which are eflential to focial life. In 
order to underftand thefe he ftudied Homer, Ariftotle 
having corrected an edition of that poet's works for his 
ufe. This ftudy made him the man he was ; nor can 
any thing more truly fpeak his character than this fhort 
fentence, Alexander was a hero formed on the principles Ho- 
mer hath laid down. Taking this as a key, we may eafily 
decypher the actions of this prince, or rather trace them to 
their fource > but we muft have a care of thinking, that 
the fublimity of the verfe, the beauty of the compofition, 
the furprizing majefty of the poet's thoughts, captivated the- 
mind of Alexander, and inclined him to doat upon this 
poem. On the contrary his extraordinary regard for it 
was owing to the recommendation of Ariftotle, who taught 
him the true merit of the piece. Homer's poems in fuch 
hands were a complete body of divinity, morality and po- 
litics, delivered not in dry difcourfes, but fet forth in 
ftrong, moving, and moft natural characters ; and fo they 
were afterwards confidered by the learned, particularly by 
Horace, who prefers them to the labours of all the phi- • 
lofophers c . Such were the foundations of Alexander's magna^wC-^i^ 
nimity and prudence. They were continually ftrengthenied^J§^^p 
by the converfation of the ableft men in Philip's coui^fe"^*'. - - 
and the fuperftruc~mre carefully and quickly raifed by!aV^: '•' 
happy mixture of theory and practice. The turbuleiifc^V>J--V^;; 
tranfa£Hons in the midft of Philip's reign ferved as a fchool " . ;. wv 
of war to Alexander, as the laft years of peace afforded. . ri . 
an opportunity of teaching him true policy and the inte- 
'refts of Greece. Above all he was happy in the indul- 
gence of a father, the greateft ftatefman and the greatefi: 
captain of his age. He it was who caft his eyes on Ari- 
ftotle for the tutor of Alexander he it v/as who taught 
the youth to execute what the pliilofopher laid down % 
and he it was who excited the Macedonians to turn their 
eyes on this rifing fun, whom, in Philip's life-time, they 
began to ftile their king, allowing his father only the title 
jif their general, Philip himfelf carried the compliment 

ftili 
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ftill higher ; for embracing Alexander, who fliewed more 
fkill than all the grooms in Greece in breaking Bucephalus ; 
O ! my fon, laid he, look thee out fome kingdom as ex- 
tcnlive as thy abilities Macedonia will be too narrow for 
them. From a perfon thus accomplimed all things were to 
be hoped ; we may now therefore proceed to fiiew how 
he accomplifhed all things, and gave laws to Greece, at a 
time of life when modern princes are fcarce held of age to 
govern themfelves d (A). 

The firft acl: of Alexander, as a king, was doing juftice 
on his father's murderers, it may be from a double motive, of 
fhewing affection to Philip's memory, which he always 
honoured, and to wipe away the imputation of being con- 
cerned in it, which was not eafily done, if we credit Plu- 
tarch. Next he turned his attention to matters of ftate, 
"Which in a moment were all in confufion. As foon as 
the neighbouring nations heard of the death of Philip, they 
conceived themfelves intitled to liberty, and began to think 

of 

4 Plut. ubi iiipfa, 

. (A) If we were to record exa&ly every incident relating to the* 
;f : u childhood and infancy of Alexander, it would undoubtedly fwell 
c ; .-^-^v^ur work exceffively j we have therefore chofen as the more 
... . :') : ?;i^^^^lSkta\ f and at the fame time the concifer, method, to throw 
•' ~V '|Sgether fuch circumftances, as may ferve to elucidate his cha- 
'Z$rf "k "i * '^$08** and to refer the curious and inquifitive reader for further 
^;&tA ; - 'infennation to the life of Alexander written by Plutarch, and to 
yp::"\ ' ^ihe two orations of the fame author, which treat of the virtue 
\i£ ~ ' am * fortune of Alexander the Great. As to the reft of the 
; writers, who have tranfmitted to us the hiftory of Alexander, 

they are fuch as either have written exprefly of his a&ions, as' 
Diodorus^ Arrian, and Curtius ; or they fpeak accidentally of 
particular adtions of his, as Strabo, Polyasnus, Paufanias, and 
many others. We lhall make ufe of them all, preferring, how- 
ever, Arrian, not only on account of his great impartiality, but alfo 
becaufe his hiftory is collected from thofe of Ariftobulus and Pto- 
lemy, which, of the many accounts of Alexander's expeditions 
once extant, were always preferred to the reft. But inafmuch as 
Arrian is fometime* very concife, and many circumftances, re- 
lating to the fatts he fpeaks of, are preferved in other authors, 
we (hall make ufe of their writings to fupply what he has 
omitted, without pretending to fet their authority on the feme 
level with hi*. 
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of declaiming the authority of Macedon. In Greece its 
refpe£Uve ftates longed to throw off the yoke 5 and at 
Athens Demofthenes, by his example, drew the people into 
open teftimonies of exceilive joy, and to immediate nego- 
tiations againft Alexander, whom he ftiled a giddy boy, un- 
fit for and unbecoming empire. As for the Perfians, be- 
fore the death of Philip they were contriving to tranfer the 
war to Macedon 5 but now, as if all danger had died with 
that monarch, they thought nothing of his fucceflbr, till 
his fame grew fo loud they were unable to think of any 
elfe. Attalus, who with Parmenio had the joint command 
of the Macedonian army on the frontiers of Afia, afpired 
to the crown, and fought to debauch the foldiers. Thus 
was the morning of Alexander's reign difturbed with the 
noife of foreign wars, and at the fame time overcaft with the 
gloom of domeftic treafons e . 

In the councils held on this diftrafted ftate of things, it 
was judged advifeable by Alexander's beft friends/ that 
diflimulation mould take place of force, and that he mould 
cajole thofe whom he could not fubdue. Alexander dis- 
liked this ; he thought vigorous meafures at firft would 
check fome prefent, and prevent many future inconve- 
niences ; wherefore he betook himfelf to arms, and boldly 
looked every danger in the face f . Firft he marched fouth- 
wards into Theflaiy, with a numerous army, yet without . 
committing any a& of hoftility. The princes aflemblingj^g|5 
he made a long and eloquent oration, wherein alledgih^v*^ 
their common defcent from Hercules, the kindnefe betwee^S;/ f - 
their anceftors, and the vi&ories they had won together^ * ; 
he fo ftrongly charmed them to his interefts, that, as £ 
the fon and fucceflbr of Philip, they declared him general 
of Greece. The neighbouring ftates he drew over in the 
fame manner, partly by awing them with his army, partly 
by the charms of his eloquence ; for being perfectly 
verfed in their interefts, he (poke home and warmly to 
their pamons. Having reftored tranquillity on this fide, 
and procured the title of general iflimo of Greece to be 
conferred on him, he returned to Macedon. Heccateus, 
a perfon in whom he confided, was difpatched with re- 
cruits for the Afiatic army, with orders to fei2e Attalus, 

If 
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if it was practicable, or, if not, to difpatch him. As for 1 
that ambitious general, perceiving the prefence of Par-* 
menio and the fame of Alexander with-held the foldiery 
from following his purpofes, he fuddenly changed them, 
and fent to Alexander an epiftle of Demofthenes, and pro- 
feffed himfelf wonderfully loyal ; which profeffions, whe- 
ther true or falfe, had no weight with the king, whofe 
inftructions Heccateus followed in putting Attalus to 
death s. Thus . the dawn of his government began to 
clear, and the firft rays of his glory to difplay a pleafant 
profpeci, which afterwards appeared brighter and brigh- 
ter, till it overfpvead the nobleft countries on the 
globe. 

Alexander At the approach of the fpring, Alexander marched with 
invades the his forces towards Thrace, intending to penetrate into the 
sLd the'ilT countr y °^ tne Triballians and Illyrians, now called Bui- 
thus, 6 g&ria and Sclavonia. In this expedition he followed rathe* 
his own fentiments than the' counfels of others, acting re- 
gularly on the principle he had laid down^ that the power 
of Macedon was to be fupported by the fame vigorous ■ 
meafures by which it had been attained. In confequence 
of this refolution he ordered his army to affemble at Am- 
^phipolis, from, whence he marched towards the river Neffus, 
and leaving the city Philippi and mount Orbelus on the 
L^^StrHtift} be in ten days reached mount Hsemus h . This poft 
barbarous nations, againft whom he made war, had 
JiT?^^^^^^ fort'fiedg in the beft manner they were able. On 
I^IS^^iR-tops of the cliffs, and at the head of every paffage, they 
^ placed their carriages and waggons, fo as to form a fort of 
: $Zp- r" V 4 :-'' ^ripet, with their fliafts inwards, that when the Macedoni- 
, ans mould have half afcended the rocks, they might be able 
% to pufh the heavieft of thefe wains upon them. They 

■■ ! v- reckoned the more upon this contrivance,, becaufe of the 
clofe order of the phalanx, which, they conceived, would 
be terribly expofed, by the foldiers wanting room to ftir s 
and thereby avoid the falling waggons. But Alexander, who 
had ftudied the art of war under the ableft mafters, defeated 
their defign ; for, having directed his heavy armed troops 
to march, he gave orders, that, where the opennefs of 

the 
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the way would permit it, they (hould open to the right and 
left, and fuffer the falling carriages to go through ; but that 
in the narrow pafles, they fhouid throw themfelves on their 
faces with their (hields behind them, that the carts might 
fun over them. His contrivance had the defired effect, and 
the Macedonians reached the enemy's works without the 
lofs of a man. Then the light-armed troops began to attack. 
The barbarians made an obftinate refiftance for fome time s 
till Alexander himfelf charged at the head of the targeteers. 
Then they began to break, and on the approach of the 
phalanx fled out-right, leaving their camp, full of women, 
children, and cattle behind them. Three days after the 
king reached the river Ifter, in an ifland of which, called 
Peuce, the Triballians, Thracians, and other barbarous na- 
tions, had conveyed their wealth and women, refolving to 
defend them with all their force. Some few mips there were, 
which, through the Euxine fea, hxd come to Byzantium ; 
on board of thefe Alexander embarked as many of his troops 
as he could, and endeavoured to make a defcent with them 
on the ifland before-mentioned ; but the river being rapid, 
the ftiore fteep, and the enemy palling thither in great 
multitudes, he relinquiftied that defign, and landed his forces 
at their old camp. Alexander observing, that the Getae, 
who inhabited on the other fide of the river, were inclined ^■■..^r. U 
to give him all the trouble they could, and had for that;.; /:y^£&: 
purpofe, raifed an army of four thoufand horfe and te&^^JS^ 
thoufand foot, determined to be before-hand with tfie^E?^^£)i^ 
and by fubduing them ftrike a terror into all tf^,^*%*HX^ 
neighbours ; the fame night therefore he caufed a confi<M?^?;-,7" 53 
able number of boats to be got together, and having rangect- ■*■ ' ' 
them from one fide of the river to the other, he re-embarked " . Hl'^i 
his forces on board his fmall fleet, which made a line a little "%[fW 
higher. He then caufed the tents, which, as they were ' 
made of Ikins, floated in the water, and yet afforded firm 
footing, to be thrown into the middle fpace ; whereby he 
palled over fifteen hundred horfe and four thoufand foot. 
He then marched through the ftanding corn, the fpears of 
the phalanx being reverfed, and the horfe behind them, till 
they arrived in the open country ; and then gave the com- 
mand of the left wing, confifting of the foot, to Nicanor, 
drawing up his horfe on the right, under his own command^ 
with intent to give the Getae battle. Thefe, tho 5 a brave 
and bold people, were fo aftonifhed at his pa/ling the river, 
without either a bridge or a fleet, that they did not funain 
Vol. VIII. " K even 
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even the firft (hock, but fled immediately to the next town, 
which they intended to defend ; but when they faw that 
Alexander did not follow them impetuoufly, but drew his 
foot flowly along the fide of the river, to prevent his falling 
into any ambufcade, they conceived that no place would 
protect them againft fuch a general ; and therefore abandon- 
ing the town, they placed all hopes of fafety in the diftance 
of their flight. Alexander entered the city, and having 
collected the fpoil, delivered it to Meleager and Philip, 
officers of good rank in the army, that it might be con- 
veyed to the fea, and then razed the place. Here he facri- 
ficed to Jupiter Soter, i. e. the Saviour, to Hercules, and 
to the Ifter, for affording him a fafe paffage *. 
jl e ma k es a The next day he brought all his forces into his camp on 
genera] peace the other fide of the river, whither immediately embaffadors 
jviththebar- carne from all the neighbouring nations to make peace with 
him; amongft the reft from Syrmus king of the Triballi, 
who faw that it was to no purpofe to refill him ; as alfo from 
the Celtes, a robuft and high-fpirited people. The king 
treated them all with great civility ; but, as he was always 
inclined to indulge his vanity, he could not help afking the 
deputies from the laft mentioned nation, What, of all 
things, they feared moft ? fuppofing they would have an- 
fwered, his arms ; but they very roundly told him. That, 
^j 'T except the falling of the clouds upon their heads, they feared 
^nothing 5 which fo pleafed the king, that, after faying the 
' : -\'?c£gE^\tes were a haughty people, he granted them his friend- 
?% r '3i3^feip 5 and ranked them in the number of his allies. Soon 
3'V."'V''.. : 'Softer he adjufted his differences with the reft of the neigh- 
,.' V-.'.y-^uring nations, and then prepared for his return into Mace- 
• ".: ! donia k . 

tie defets 'As he paffed through the countries of the Agrians and the 
the Taulan- peonians, he was informed that Clytus the fon of Bradilis, 
Icin "of il- U3 » ad revolted from him. This Bradilis had been king of 
lyriap 0 " Illyria ; and his fon, it feems, had a mind to remain no 
longer dependent on the king of Macedon : He therefore 
entered into a league with Glaucias king of the Taulantii, 
and into a treaty with the Autariat^, to defend themfelves 
againft Alexander, whom they looked upon as their com- 
mon enemy. The king immediately refolved to attack 
thefc enemies, and began to enquire of the force and (itu- 
Cion of the laft-mentioned people. Langarus king of the 

Agrians 
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Agrians being near him, faid aloud, Sir, trouble not your- 
felf about thefe people ; I, with my own fubjedfc, will make 
an inroad into their country, and find them To much em- 
ployment, that they (hall be able to give no interruption to 
your march. This accordingly he performed to fo good 
purpofe, that he put it abfolutely out of the power of this 
nation to proceed in their defection. Alexander, on his 
return to the camp, received him with great honour, and 
promifed him his fifter Cyna for a wife ; but that promife 
did not take place, king Langarus dying foon after. The 
king being come into the neighbourhood of Pellion, a 
ftrong city into which Clytus had thrown himfelfwitha great 
body of troops, refolved to befiege him therein ; and ac- 
cordingly caufed the place to be inverted ; but Glaucias king 
of the Taulantii, coming with a great army to the relief of 
Clytus, the king was obliged to raife his fiege, and to give 
them battle, wherein after a ftout refinance, he was victorious. 
Three days after Alexander furprized Glaucias and Clytus 
in their camp, and, after making a great {laughter of their 
troops, forced them to fly for {helter to the mountains K 

In the midft of thefe victories, Alexander received ad-Hemakesa 
vice, that all Greece was in commotion. This was occa- vel 7 £ u . 5ck 
fioned chiefly through the indefatigable zeal of Demo-gJJ^J^ 
fthenes, the inveterate enemy of Macedon ; and the feveral 
difaffected itates were encouraged to fhew their inclinations tr, 
more openly, by a report confidently fpread about, th^lA^^; 
Alexander was dead in Illyria. The Thebans, laying vioI^ffi^Mi'i\. 
hands on Amyntas and Timolaus, eminent officers ibipjlfi^"*^.:- 
Macedonian garrifon which held their citadel, dragged th^^^;; ; 
to the market-place, and, without any form of propels, ;V" 
put them to death. They then difpofed all things for the'" 7 ' 
fiege of the citadel, and openly excited the reft of Greece , 
to throw ofF the yoke. The king, as foon as he had in- 
telligence of this, immediately bent his march towards them, 
-with fuch diligence, that in feven days he arrived at Pellene 
in Theflaly, and in fix more entered Bceotia, before the 
Thebans had any intelligence of his pafling the Thermopylae. 
When they were informed of this., they faid it muft be 
Antipater with a body of Macedonian militia nay, when 
repeated advices acquainted them, that the army was com- 
manded by Alexander, they would ftill have him dead, per- 
fuading themfelves, that this was Alexander the fon of 
K 2 iEropus, 
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iEropus. The king, however, did not leave them long 
in their miftake, advancing brifkly to the temple of lolaus, 
where he made a halt, that the Thebans might have time 
to return to their fenfes, and thereby prevent his having re- 
courfe to extremities ; for it was no-way his inclination, as 
indeed it was no way his intereft, to embroil himfelf with 
the Greeks ; he therefore endeavoured, by the terror of 
his prefence, having with him thirty thoufand foot and three 
thoufand horfe, to compel his enemies to lay afide their 
malice, rather than to gratify his own ra . Thisfudden march 
had in part the fuccefs he wifbed ; for it prevented the reft 
of the Grecian Hates from aiding the Thebans, tho' they 
were actually aflembling forces for that purpofe ; and fo 
affrighted the Athenians* that, repairing their walls and 
filling their magazines, they provided, not for their neigh- 
bours, but for their own defence, anfwering exactly what 
Alexander had faid when he entered Bceotia, that to this 
Demofthenes, who called him a child when he was in Illyria, 
and youth when he came into Theflaly, be ifiould certainly 
appear a man when he approached the wails of Athens". 
The Thebans, far from profiting by Alexander's mode- 
ration, attacked his out-guards j and tho' their troops 
were repulfed with great difadvantage, yet they determined 
v*. to hazard all rather than purchafe peace by their fubmiift* 
:.';*>&•: - The king feeing this encamped over-againft the gate 
iSjing to Attica, that he might be near the citadel, which 
• tfffey'' had furrounded with a double wall, in order to pre- 
fff?Ygfit their cutting his garrifon to pieces before his face He 
d0 not, however, inveft the city, or pretend to befiege it ; 
:'T>ut Caufed open proclamation to be made, that he was ready 
to receive any Thebans who would join with him in defence 
of the common liberties of Greece. Whereupon the The- 
bans made proclamation, that they were ready to receive 
any who would join themfelves to the great king and them, 
( to fight againft the tyrant of Greece. This exceedingly 
provoked Alexander ; however, if we may believe Ptolemy, 
he gave no orders for an attack : But Perdiccas, who lay 
nearer! the walls, perceiving fome advantage, fuddenly at- 
tempted them, and, being feconded by Amyntas, broke 
into the city. Alexander, feeing his friends engaged, was 
eonftrained to fupport them ; and thus die Thebans were 
driven to the temple of Hercules. There the citizens re- 
covered 
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covered their confternation, aiul having defperately wounded 
Perdiccas, fell upon the Macedonians with fuch refolution, 
that the drove them with great flaughter 9ut of the city ; 
which Alexander perceiving, he, with a frefh body of 
troops, attacked the Thebans in flank, routed them, enter- 
ed the city pell-mell with the flying garrifon, and, after a 
prodigious {laughter, to ;k the place by ftorm. The Ma- 
cedonian garrifbn, ifluing from the citadel, contributed 
not a little to this event ; which, however glorious to the 
king, was extremely fatal to the Thebans, who for feveral 
hours were flain and deftroyed, without regard either to fex 
or age. Afterwards the city was razed, excepting only the 
Jioule of Pindar, a famous poet, out of refpeci? 1 to the merit 
of its owner, and for that he had celebrated Alexander the 
firft king of Macedon ; a circumftance which might well 
weigh with his fuccefTor °. The lands, except fuch as 
were deftined to religious ufes, were fhared among the fol- 
diers, and the prifoners fold for flaves ; whereby four hun- 
dred and forty talents were brought into the king's treafury. 
The king, however, took care to colour this extraordinary 
feverity, by procuring a decree of the Amhpi&yons, en- 
joining him to do what he was already inclined to, under 
pretence, that the Thebans, in allying themfelves with the 
great king, were become enemies to the Greeks ; wherefore . - 
the decree was clofed with an exprefs prohibition;^^j^^| 
Greek, either to conceal or protect a Theban : 
be owned, that thefe generous Thebans fought 
liberty, refufing quarter, and provoking the Mace'df 
during the fack of the place, to takeaway their "fives, ? 
efteeming them not only worthlefs, but burdenfome, wri^ri 
held at the will of a mailer. To carry on the fame (hew 
of zeal for the freedom of Greece, Alexander ordered the 
cities of Orchemenus and Plataea to be rebuilt, giving fpe^ 
cial directions for adorning the latter, out of regard to the 
generous conduct of its inhabitants, when Paufanias fought 
in its neighbourhood that decifive battle, which deftroyed 
the Perfian hopes. This behaviour of Alexander ftruck all 
the Greek ftates with terror ; the Eleans reftored their ex- 
iles becaufe they were his friends 5 the cities of JEtoYm de-. 
precated his wrath by a moll fubmiflive embafly 5 as for the 
Athenians, they were terrified to fuch a degree, that they 
K 3 made 
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made themfelves ridiculous ; for they fent to compliment 
the king on his fafe return from his expedition againft the 
barbarians, and alfo to aflure him of their great fatisfaclion 
in his chaftizing the rebellious Thebans p . Alexander took 
all in good part $ only he demanded by letter, that Demoft- 
henes, Lycurgus, Hyperides, Poylenfius, Charetes, Charide- 
mus, Ephialtes, Diotimus, and Merocles mould be deliver - 
ed up to him, alledging, that they were the authors of all 
the mifchiefs which had happened in Greece, fince his fa- 
ther Philip had been elected general. The Athenians, how- 
ever, did not comply with his requeft, tho' Phocion advifed 
them to do it. This was owing to the art of Demades the 
orator, who having firft procured a vote in favour of the 
perfons demanded, drew up afterwards fuch a decree as 
might pacify Alexander ; the purport of which was, that the 
orators mould fubmit themfelves to the laws of their country, 
and that the Athenians undertook to punim them, if they 
appeared to be guilty. Demades himfelf went at the head 
of the deputies who prefented this decree to Alexander, 
and who were charged alfo with other requefts, viz. that, 
notwithftanding the decree, they might be permitted to 
receive theTheban fugitives ; and that the king would for 
the. future regard them as his faithful allies. Alexander, 
jj(Bfef|: to mew an extraordinary efteem for the Atheni- 
]:|g||g8pied all their requefts, excepting that he command- 
IIII ^MSfe ator Charidemus to banifh himfelf ; upon which 
■BH|j|Ktly fled to Darius. He u fed Demades with the ut- 
ftpippvility, and commanded him to allure his citizens, 
{thafethey had nothing to fear % The reader, who re- 
inejpbers, that, in the hiftory of Athens, we have given a 
different account of this matter r , muft not conceive, that 
this variation happened through carelefnefs or miftake ; we 
have the authority of antient authors for both relations, 
iand the reader, by confidering the citations, will eafily dif- 
cern why we inferted that in the Athenian, this in the Ma- 
cedonian, hiftory. All authors agree, that the king was 
forry for, and greatly regretted, the mifchiefs done at 
Thebes' 5 infomuch, that Plutarch informs us, he never 

afterwards 
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afterwards denied any requeft a Theban made \ To /peak 
the truth, there is no part of Alexander's character better 
eftablifhed than this, that as he was violent in his paflions, fo 
Jie was fteady in repentance (B]« 
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(B) It is an obfervation very juftly made, in refpect of the an- 
tienthiftorians, that they feldom mention any great event, without 
introducing it by omens and prognoses". With refpect to this 
critics are apt to judge according to their own prepoffeffions ; if 
they have themfelves any opinion of thefe things, then the anti- 
ents are in the right ; if not, they are in the wrong, or at leaft 
difbelieve thefe ftories tho 1 they recorded them ; which judgment, 
by the way, is really more injurious to their memories than the 
other ; for to fay, that a man writes what he knows to be falfe, 
is to fay that he is a deceiver, which is certainly the higheft re- 
flection that can be thrown upon an hiftorian ; Whereas fuper- 
ftition, which is the imputation in the other cafe, is a mere hu- 
man frailty, and affects his character very little. Having premi- 
fed this, we mall go on to fpeak of thefe ominous appear^ 
which are recorded by the antients, as predicting^ *" 
of Thebes. Diodorus, tells us, that in the templi 
a flender fpider's web was obferved to fpread itfelf 
cloak, and to reprefent the rain-bow in an arched ciraf8| 
upon this deputies were fent to confult the oracle at ~~ 
know what it imported. The anfwer was, 

This web ftands as a fign from heav'n confeft 
To thee, Bceotia, nrft, then to the reft. v J 

The oracle, in their own country, explained it thus : 

One party *slofs, the other's gain, this (hews. 

This happened about three months before Alexander's march,; 
About the time of his arrival, the ftatues in the forum fweated, 
fo that great drops ftood upon them. In the lake of Oncheftus 
the roaring and bellowing of oxen was heard. The waters in 
Dirce feemed of a fanguine hue ; and advice came from the tem- 
ple at Delphi, that the roof built by the Thebans, out of ther 
Spoils of the Phocians, was befmeared all over with blood. 
Such, continues our author, as ftudied the explanation of thefe 
things, gave it as their opinion, that the web portended the re- 
K 4 treat 
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Continue! A s foon as he had fettled Greece in tranquillity, he 
Coring 0 went t0 Cori « th > where, in a general affembly of the 
. £ ates ^ Greece, every thing relating to his dignity as ge- 
neraliffimo was exactly fettled. Here he received the com- 
pliments, not only of the feveral ftates, but alfo of the 
moft eminent perfons among the Greeks, either for 
"valour or wifdom, many of whom thought it not below 

them 

8 Plut. ubi fupra. 

treat of the gods from their city ; its having the colour of the 
rain-bow, various troubles and diffenfions ; the appearance of 
fweat fignified extreme miferies ; and the fmeared roof of the 
temple, that the city would be ftained with flaughter and blood- 
ftied : They therefore concluded, that the Thebans ought to have 
fought an agreement, and not have urged all things to extremity 
(ij. But they, itfeems, were not to be moved ; for when A- 
lexander demanded only Phoenix and Prothytes, who had occafi- 
oned the murder of his officers, to be delivered up, they fent him 
word, he mould fend chem Antipater and Philotas (2). Thus 
they in a manner fought their own deftruftion. The circum- 
ftances attending the fack of this city, are moft exactly recorded 
Arrian, who, tho' in the general, a very fuccincl writer, 
ts on this fubjecl:, and fliews, that it was the moft terrible 
^ithat any ftate ever fuftained to that time; conclud- 
iefcription thus : " They are reported to have been 
Sned of this great and tremendous fubverfion of their 
; dt§y oy fundry prodigies from heaven, which they all along 
" difregarded, till afterwards the events recalling them to their 
tf< remembrance, they were forced to own them fulfilled (3). " 
.This author is frequently cited as a perfon difregarding omens, 
•and having a flcnder opinion afl of forts of miracles ; yet this noti- 
on of him feems to be rafhly taken up. He does indeed mention 
them more fparingly than Diodorus or Plutarch ; and the reafon 
is clear, becaufe he was a clofer writer, and extremely careful of 
Graying from his fubjecl ; yet, on particular occafions, he re- 
cords both omens and prodigies, without any tokens, that we 
can perceive, of difbelief or difrefpedl ; but rather the contrary, 
as the reader may perceive from the paffage juft cited. Thus 
lauch we thought ourfelves obliged to fay in regard to truth ; 
for as to the credibility of thefe things, we meddle not with that 

matter 
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them to travel a confiderable fpace for this purpofe 1 ; 
but Diogenes of Sinope, who was then in Cranium a 
fuburb of Corinth, did not fo much as wait upon the 
king ; which when it was remarked to Alexander, he went 
himlelfto vifitthe philofopher. He found him, as his manner 
was, lying on the ground, bafking himfelf in the fun. 
When thofe who attended the king furrounded .hir% the 
fage raifed himfelf a little, and looked upon Alexander. 
The king with his ufual civility, afked him, if he wanted 
any thing ? Yes, anfwered Diogenes, I would have you 
ftand a little out of the way, that I may enjoy the fun- 
fhine. Thofe who were about Alexander laughed at this 
faying, as the effect of a haughty and morofe difpo- 
fition ; but the king himfelf faid gravely, If I was not 
Alexander, I could wifh to be Diogenes ; the fenfe of which 
as it is interpreted by Plutarch, was, that if he had not 
been capable of philofophifing actively, he would have pre- 
ferred fpeculative wifdom to the ordinary employments of 
life". This is certainly a very noble, if it be not thejuft, 
fenfe of Alexander's words. Certain it is, that we ought 
always to confider carefully the fayings tranfmitted to us by 
the antients, left we mould reject a diamond for a pebble, 
merely for want of knowing how to deveft it of its coat. 
When the affembly at Corinth broke up, the king returned * . - 
With his army into Macedonia. *" * ^ 'H^- .. 

At JEgx he held a grand council of ftate andffrf igifc^t|#i™-» 
in order to advife about his expedition into Afi%^J|^R^s;%r in* 
graveft of his counfellors, among whom were A^fflj^^"^ ' 
and Parmenio, gave it as their opinion, that he feSiiid...' * 
firft marry, and have heirs to the crown, before he thought- 
of any foreign expedition. Alexander difliked this, as in- 
deed he did every motion of delay ; but, however, he did 
not reject it without offering a reafon. He faid, that after 
Greece had elected him her general, and he had drawn toge- 
ther that veteran army, which, under his father, had made fo 

many 

' Diodor. Sicul. ubi fupra. ■ Plut. de Virtut. Alex. 

matter here. The facts themfelves either happened, or did not 
happen ; if they happened, and were held ominous, an hiftorian 
ought not to be blamed for recording them or their interpretatw 
ons. They are fo many points laid before us, which we 
may confider as long as we will, and on which we may decide at 
9 h. ft as we pleafe. 
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many conquefts, he fhould not fit down idle at home, 
marry, and beget children w . He therefore facrificed to 
Jupiter Olympius, and revived the games which had been 
inftituted by his predeceflbr Archelaus. He facrificed like- 
wife to the mufes, confecrating a day to each mufe ; then 
he appointed mighty fcafts, entertaining no lefs than a 
hundred of his friends at his own table ; after which he 
diftributed all the crown-lands amongft them, and even 
the red of his revenues, giving one a farm, another a 
village, a third the cuftoms of a port. Perdiccas, ob- 
serving this wafte of the royal revenue, in which he re- 
fufed to participate, afked the king, What he refer ved for 
himfelf ? My hopes, anfwered Alexander. Very well Sir, 
replied Perdiccas, you will not then take it amifs, that 
among thofe who are to mare your dangers, there are fome 
who defire to mare your hopes alfo x . 
An aceaunt These feafts once over, the army had orders to afTem- 
ef hktroops. b] e9 [ n orc [ er to their pafling immediately over into Afia ; 

but what their numbers were, hiftorians by no means 
agree. Arrian fays, that there were above thirty thoufand 
foot and above five thoufand horfe. Diodorus Siculus is 
more particular ; for he tells us, there were thirteen thou- 
fand Macedonian foot, feven thoufand of the confederate 
/fetes, and five thoufand mercenaries. Thefe were 
• **^$%rthe command of Parmenio. Of the Odryfians, 
; ^IfflBfal^&ns, and Illyrians there were five thoufand ; and of 
" ' '\ .^«B»grians, who were armed only with darts, a thoufand. 
>•• v& ^^^jenerally thought, that our author is miftaken in his 
;firtf' : number, and that, inftead of thirteen, there were 
'. . -but twelve thoufand Macedonians; becaufe in the whole 
Diodorus fays there were thirty thoufand foot. It may be 
' the Agrians are omitted in this total. As for the horfe, 
he tells us there were eighteen hundred commanded by 
Philotas ; as many Theffalians under the command of 
Callas ; out of the feveral ftates of Greece fix hundred 
led by Eurygius ; and nine hundred Thracians and Peo- 
nians, who led the van under Caffander. Plutarch tells 
us, that, according to a low computation, he had thirty 
thoufand foot and five thoufand horfc ; and according to 

the 
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the larger! reckoning, thirty-four thoufand foot and four 
thoufand horfe. As to his fund for the payment of the 
army, Ariftobulus fays, it was but feventy talents ; and 
Oneficritus, who was, alfo in this expedition, not only 
takes away the feventy talents, but affirms the king was 
two hundred in debt. As for provifions, there was fuffi- 
cient for a month, and no more. Antipater was left be- 
hind in Macedon, with twelve thoufand foot and fifteen 
hundred horfe y. Juftin tells us, that to prevent any dis- 
turbances in his abfence, Alexander caufed fuch of the 
blood royal as he fufpe&cd to be put to death z ; in which* 
however, he deferves no credit, fmce neither Diodorus, 
Arrian, Plutarch, nor any Greek or Latin hiftorian men- 
tions any fuch thing ; on the contrary, he is faid to have 
checked bis mother Olympias for having treated Cleopatra 
ill in his abfence a . 

The army afTcmbled at Amphipolis ; from thence he Hepa(rostJtt 
marched to the mouths of the Strymon, then crofKng Hdlefpont. 
mount Pangxus, he took the road to Abdera. Croffing 
the river Ebrus, he proceeded through the country of 
Partis, and after twenty days reached Seftos j thence he 
came to Eleus, where he lacririced on the tomb of Protefi- 
laus, becaufe he was the firfi among the Greeks who at the 
{lege of Troy fet foot on the Aliatic more ; he did th}^ - 
that his landing might be more propitious than thafe^^e? 
hero to whom he Sacrificed, who was flain fo#*f-~4^*& : - ■ 
The greater! part of the army under the command^ JB| | - 
menio embarqued at Seftos, on board a fleet of a fi&pl^H . 
and Sixty gallies of three branches of oars, befidesfjftall 
craft. Alexander himfelf failed from Eleus, and, when', his 
was in the middle of the Hellefpont, offered a bull to Nep- 
tune, and the Nereids, pouring forth at the fame time a 
libation from a golden cup. When he drew near the 
Ihoar, he launched a javelin which {truck in the earth 5 
then in complete armour he leaped himfelf upon the 
flrand, and having erected altars to Jupiter, Minerva, and 
Hercules, he Sacrificed to them, and then proceeded to 
Ilium b . 

Strabo informs us, that at the time Alexander came Sacrifices at 
thither Ilium was little better than a village, diilinguimediliom. 

only 
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only by a final! temple dedicated to Pallas ; here the king 
facrificed to the heroes buried in the neighbourhood, efpe- 
cially to Achilles, whom he declared to be particularly 
happy in two things, in having Patroclus for a friend, 
and Homer to record his actions. Hepheftion, as a mark 
of his friendfhip to Alexander, crowned the tomb of Pa- 
troclus, with flowers ; after this the king facrificed to Mi- 
nerva, and taking down fome arms which had hung there 
from the time of the Trojan War, confecrated his own 
in their {lead. He facrificed likewife to the ghoft of Priam, 
to avert his wrath on account of his own defcent from 
Achilles. We have thought fit to mark particularly thefe 
fteps, becaufe they g-eatly contribute to fhew the genius 
and temper of this young hero. It is clear from them* 
that he was a zealous obferver of the religious rites of his 
age, and that he had the greateft regard to decency and 
order in every thing he did. Indeed, he took his rules of 
war from Homer, and fcrupuloufly adhered not only to 
the maxims but to the cuftqms mentioned by him 5 thus 
inftead of Calchas, who was the augur of the Greeks, he 
had Ariftander the Telmiffian for his foothfayer, without 
confulting of whom he fuffered nothing of moment to 
be done. Hepheftion was his Patroclus, and many things 
more , of this kind we might note, if the nature of this 
W&ife; did not require a brevity inconfiftent with fuch re- 

* JKt/Kr Alexander 




vV- ; f ~ c Diodor. Arrian. ubi fupra. Plut. in vit Alex. 

(C) Alexander did not negleft the ufual application to oracles 
en the undertaking of his expedition. After the deftruclion of 
Thebes he went in perfon to Delphi, but arriving at the time 
that was held unlucky, the prieftefs refufed to do her office. 
Alexander thereupon drew her by force into the temple, and 
me at laft offering to fit down on the tripod, faid by way of 
excufe for breaking through the antient cuilom of the temple, 
My fon, thou art invincible. At thefe words Alexander cried 
out, I accept the anfwer ! (4), and ftaid for no other. This 
with fome may pafs for an ac*l of irreligion, whereas it was far 
from being fo ; fudden anfwers were always held oraculous by 

the 
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Alexander continued his march towards the river Gra-**efpa«s 
nicus without meeting with any confiderable accident, if we Jj^^SJi 
except only the prefervation of the city of Lampfacus, which, art of Ani- 
on account of its adhering to the Perfians, he had deter- ximeaes. 
mined to deitroy. Anaximenes, an eminent hiftorian, well 
known in the court of Philip, and for whom Alexander 
himfelf had a great efteem, met him on the road in or- 
der to intercede for the place of his birth. The king's 
indignation ran fo high, that as foon as he came into his 
prefence, he cried out, Anaximenes, I fwear folemnly that 
I will not do what you defire me. My requeft then, Sir, 
(faid the old man fmiling) is, that you would burn Lamp- 
facus, 



the Greeks, if they were applicable to the thing enquired of, 
as we fhall elfewhere lhew at large. While the Olympic games 
were celebrating at JEgae, Arrian tells us, there came advice 
that the fratue of Orpheus on mount Pieria fweated, concerning 
the import of which, the augurs and focthfayers were much 
divided ; but Ariftander of Telmiffus, who, as we obferved in 
the text, was the Calchas of Alexander, fettled the king's mind 
by the following interpretation : Let it not difturb you, Sir, 
faid he, the fweating of the image portends that all forts of 
poets {hall labour and fweat in defcribing your great actions 
When Alexander was at Troy the prieft of Minerva havh^p*.; 
ferved the ftatue of Ariobarzanes, the king of Perfia VgtKUte*v : 
nant, to have fallen down in the temple, with other p<Mfi$mk 
fignals, told the king, that if he fought in Phrygia, h&Wxmm* 
gain a great viftory, kill fome officer of diftin&ion wittej&i 
own hand, and be himfelf flightly wounded ; and on this-'ac- 
count it was that Alexander took down the confecrated armour in 
the temple of Pallas, and left there his own (6). Long before 
this, if we may believe fome authors, the deftrudlion of the 
Perfian empire by this very prince had been predicted. The 
priefts of Diana at Epefus, when the temple of the goddefs 
there was burnt down, are reported to have given it as their 
fentiment, that the conqeror of Afia was that day born (7), which 
was true of Alexander, who came then into the world. It may be, 
thefe interpretations, and even the fads themfelves, were forged 
long after the Macedonian conqueft ; but inafmuch as they ferve 
to enlighten various pafTages in the beft Greek and Latin authors, 
they ought to be recorded fomewhere, and therefore, to avoid 
perplexing the text, we have thrown them into notes. 



(5) Arrian. lib, i. c. 11. Plutarch, ubi fupra, (6) Diodor, 
€icuh ubifupra. (7) Plutarch, ubi fupra, 
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facus. Alexander, charmed with his addrefs, and confi- 
dering at the fame time the oath that he made, ordered 
the city to be fparcd d . In the interim, the Perfian, had 
aflfembled a great army in Phrygia, amongft whom was 
Memnon the Rhodian ; he was indeed the very hopes of 
Perfia and the beft officer Darius had. When it was 
known that the Macedonians were marching direcT-Iy to- 
wards them, this Memnon gave it as his opinion, that they 
{hould burn and deftroy all the country, and tranfport a 
moderate army over into Macedon. But the Perfrans, de- 
pending on their horfe, refufed to comply with his advice, 
and therefore porting themfelves along the river Granicus, 
they determined there to wait the arrival of Alexander. 
Juftin would have us believe, that the Perfian army con- 
Jilted of fix hundred thoufand foot 8 ; Arrian fays, there 
were but twenty thoufand and the like number of horfe, 
which* is mod probable ; Diodorus Siculus makes them ten 
thoufand horfe and a hundred thoufand foot. All agree, 
that the horfe were drawn up in one line, fronting the river, 
and the foot behind them f . The river itfelf was rapid, 
and the bank deep. 
The battle As foon as Alexander was informed of the pofture the 
nicus? 0 "" P eruans were m 5 ne ordered his forces to be drawn up in 
Yearaft<& .battalia, the foot in two lines, the horfe on the left, and 
the fi'ood{.. 3$j$\.baggage in the rear, and then moved directly towards 
yt&^-P^# ver - Parmenio, perceiving that he intended to fight, 
Chtitf^^^jjto^iately add relied him in thefe words : u To me, my 
' ■ ^Pp'Hnce, it feems expedient, that we mould encamp clofe 
' ;; •■^^y tne r ' ver For tne enemy being far inferior to us 

in foot, I am perfuaded their courage will not ferve them 
" to remain all night in their ports 3 and if they decamp, 
16 we may crofs the river by break of day. We mall then 
<c have time to take all our meafures before they can form, 
<c whereas we cannot pafs now without great hazard. 
< 6 For how fhall we lead our foldiers to ford a river in the 
* c fight of our enemies, which of itfelf is rapid, full of 
tc eddies, its banks deep, and uneven as you fee ? Be- 
cc fides, will not the enemy's horfe, who are perfectly 
<c well difciplined, take the advantage of our heavy-armed 

foot, 

d Valer. Max. lib, vii. c. 3-. e Hift. ubi fupra. f Arrian.' 
ubi fupra. Diodor. ubi fupra. 

* The authors in the fifth volume , page 204. make the 
Perfian foot accordiug to Airian, to be two hundred tlaoufand, 
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cc foot, as their order muft be broke in climbing the op- 
cc pofite banks, to charge them in flank. If any ill acci- 
tc dent fhould happen at prefent, it would not only be at- 
86 tended with terrible confequences, but would be alfo 
" thought to have an ominous appearance in refpect to the 
<c future progrefs of the war". " I agree, Parmenio, re- 
< c turned Alexander, that what you fay is very reafonable - 9 
« but how {hameful would it be for us, who have fo eafily 
s< parTed theHellefpont, to be (topped by this brook. Such 
* c a conduct would reflect on the Macedonians and on my- 
" felf, as if we were not able to look any danger in the 
cc face. The Perfians too would from thence take heart, 
<c and believe themfelves our equals, if our firft attempt 
< c fpeak not that fuperiority in military boldnefs for which 
ts the arms of Macedon are already famous s". As foon 
as he had done fpeaking, the king diftributed his orders. 
To Parmenio he configned the care of the left wing. 
The right he commanded himfelf, and under him Phi- 
lotas. The Perfians, when they faw him advancing, for 
he was eafily diftinguimed by his armour and by his guards, 
immediately brought fome fquadrons from the right wing to 
reinforce the left ; fo foon were they (truck with his pre- 
fence. Ptolemy the fon of Philip had the command of the 
forlorn, and entered the river firft ; Alexander with the „ 
whole right wing followed him, but inftead of mareJbing^ 
directly crofs, as the Perfians expected, he fuffered b$|jitt§^ 
to flope according to the motion of the current, 
he had an opportunity of forming in the water, % ffi^^; 
charging in good order. The horfe and light-armed tp^j^^ 
commanded by Amyntas and Socrates were very warmly' 
received ; the r fons of Memnon, and Memnon in perfon, 
charged them brifkly, and behaved fo Well, that moft of 
them were (lain ; thofe few who were left retired to the 
right wing, as it advanced, commanded by Alexander, who 
inftantly threw himfelf into the thicker! ofthe fight, and per- 
formed wonders there till his lance broke. Aretes the ma- 
iler of his horfe, when he commanded him to give him 
another, (hewed him the broken ftafT of his own with which 
he was fighting ; Demaratus however, one of the king's 
friends, reached him a fpear, which as foon as Alexander 
grafped, he rode directly to attack Mithridates, fon-in- 
law to Darius, who advanced at the head of a freOi body 
af horfe s and, at their firil meeting, finking him through 

the 
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the mouth, bore him to the ground - 3 immediately Rhe- 
faces, a Perfian nobleman, ftruck the king over the head 
with his fword, cut off a part of his helmet, and flightly 
wounded him ; but while he gave the ftroke, the king 
bearing upon him with his lance, ftruck him through the 
body, fo that he fell down dead. Yet Spithridates, coming 
behind Alexander, had at the fame inftant ftruck off his 
head, if Giytus had not difabled him, while his arm was 
lifted up h . The Macedonian horfe began now to reach 
the fhore in all parts, and the light-armed foot mixing 
themfelves amongft them, the Perfians who were unable to 
ftand the (hock , began firft to break where Alexander 
charged in perfon. The king did not purfue them far, be- 
caufe the mercenaries remained as yet firm, till being fur- 
rounded on all fides, they were, except two thoufand who 
furrendered, cut to pieces to a man. Of the Macedoni- 
ans twenty-five of the king's body-guards, were flain, 
whofe ftatues caft in brafs by Lyfippus, the king fent to 
Dium, there to be fet up as a memorial of their bravery 
and his gratitude. Befides thefe there fell of the horfe be- 
tween fixty and feventy, and of the foot thirty. Thefe 
were the next day interred in their arms by the king's 
command ; he granted alfo to their children, and to their 
parents, the freedom of thofe cities, in which they dwelt, 
• i-?^- tner with tne releafe of a U taxes and duties what- 
yd^l^j as f° r the wounded, he vifited them in perfon, faw 
^^^^pdfefTed, and heard from every man whatever he 
Ol^gjpt fit to fay of his own deeds. He gave directions 
§0^^or burying the Perfians and Greek mercenaries - s but 
^folffuch of the latter as remained prifoners, he fent them 
j back to Greece in chains, faying, it was fit ufage for fuch 
as he found in arms againft their country. He likewife fent 
to Athens three hundred fuits of Perfian armour to be con- 
fecrated in the temple of Minerva, with this infeription ; 
Alexander the fon of Philip, and all the Grecians, the La- 
cedaemonians excepted, have dedicated thefe fpoils taken 
from the Barbarians who inhabit Afia 1 (D). 

This 

b Plut. in vit. Alex. 1 Arrian. lib, i. c. 17. Diodor. Sicul. 
ttbi fupra. Plut. in vit. Alex. Jutfin. lib. xi. c. 5. 

(D) The different accounts we have of the battle of Granicua 
are in many refpe&s abfolutely incompatible. Diodorus Siculus 
fays, that Alexander commanded the left wing, or at leaft that 

he 
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This battle put the king in poffeflion of all the adjacent The con fe- 
country, of which he began immediately to take care, as ^"^tory 

if 



he charged there, though at the beginning of the paragraph 
he affigns that command to Parmenio. Inftead of Mithridates, 
he calls the Perfian Spithrobates, with whom Alexander /"ought, 
and tells us, that with his javelin he ftruck the king into the 
right moulder-blade, from which Alexander drew it, and returned 
it immediately (8). He alfo attributes to Rofaces what Arrian 
tells us of Spithridates, which in all probability induced Frein- 
fhemius in his fupplement to Curtius (9) to look on Mithri- 
dates and Spithridates as the fame perfon, in which he has 
certainly rectified no miftake in Arrian, but through an itch of 
criticizing hath fallen into one himfelf. Whoever reads Arrian 
carefully will difcern, that Mithridates was dead before Spithri- 
dates attacked Alexander ; that Mithridates was killed by Alex- 
ander himfelf, but Spithridates by Clytus. Befides, when he 
reckons up the great officers among tha Perfians, who fell in 
this battle, Arrian fays exprefly, there were Spithridates gover- 
nor of Lydia, and Mithridates fon in-law to Darius. We have 
mentioned thefe fads, not fo much on account of their impor- 
tance, as to vindicate our following Arrian rather than any other 
writer on this fubject ; and we hope every impartial reader 
will fee and approve our reafcn, becaufe his accounts are 
cleareft and moft confident with themfelves. Plutarch fays,.. ,. . 
that the Perfians loft twenty thoufand foot and two thou(an'd ' 
five hundred hone in this battle, and the MacedonianMbhl^. ■' .• 
thirty four ; to eternize whofe memory, Alexander ^^ule<i^>;s 
fo many ltatues of brafs to be fet up (10). This is cejtf&Fri^'r' 
a little incredible, but Adrian's account inferted in our S^-'Sif". 
very clear ; he fpcaks not of thirty-four, but of twenty-S^e^'. •'* 
ftatues, which were made not to reprefent all who fell in'the^ 
battle, but thofeonly who fell in the king's guards, who were per- 
fons of diftinclion. To fay the truth, this is wonderful enough, 
for it is not eafy to comprehend how in the fpace of ten years, 
which includes the whole reign of Alexander after this battle, 
Lyfippus could make ail thefe ltatues ; but that they were made 
and fst up at Dium is certain, fince we know that Me- 
tellus fent them from thence to Rome. It feems fomewhat ftrange, 
that Plutarch, who at other times fpeaks fo favourably of 
Alexander's conduct, charges him upon this occafion with rage 
and madnefs in offering to pafs a river in the fight and in de- 
fiance of a fuperior enemy. Arrian's account mews, that Alex- 
ander offered fome reaibns for what he did ; and though it 

may 
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if it had been part of his hereditary dominions. Calas was 
conftituted lieutenant of the province, from which the fame 
tribute was exacted as heretofore had been paid to Darius. 
He himfelf marched towards Sardis, and when he was about 
feventy ftadia diftant from that city, he was met by My- 
threnes governor of the garrifon in the caftle, accompanied 
by the chief citizens ; thefe furrendering the city into his 
hands, and Mythrenes the caftle with the royal treafures 
therein contained. He then proceeded to the river Hermus 
about twenty ftadia diftant from Sardis, where he encamped, 
and from whence he difpatched Amyntas the fon of Andro- 
medes to Sardis to take the government of the caftle, and 
carrying Mythrenes with him, treated him honourably. 
To the Sardians and other Lydians he granted the privilege of 
being governed by their antient laws. He then entered the 
caftle which was garrifoned by the Perfians, and feemed to 
him well fortified. It wa s feated on a high rock, which 
was every-where fteep and furrounded with a tripple wall. 
He thereupon propofed to erect a temple on the top of that 
eminence, and therein to dedicate an altar to Jupiter Olym- 
pius ; but while he was yet in fufpence, which part of the 
caftle was mo ft commodious for that purpofe, a dreadful 
tempeftarofe on a fudden, huge claps of thunder were heard, 
and a violent ftorm fell on that part where the royal palace 
of the Lydian kings had ftood. Thus the god feemed to point 
.^StMhe place where the temple fliould be erected ; and it 
*lft§$S^dered to be built accordingly. The government of 
*tfePftle he committed into the hands of Paufanias, one of 



Snay be alledged, that the harangues in Greek authors are 
Wually compofed by themfelves, and therefore cannot be acknow- 
ledged as authentic evidence, we apprehend that two anfwerS 
may be in the prefent cafe given to this objection. The firft, 
that fuppofing the fact to be true, the harangue contains the 
fentiment of the author, which amounts to this that Alexander's 
conduct was defenfible in the opinion of Arrian : the fecond, that 
as Arrian tranferibed his hiftory from the memoirs of Ariftobulus 
fend Ptolemy, who were eye and ear-witneffes of what they wrote, 
it may be well prefumed, that he had at leaft the fubftance of the 
fpeeches he inferted from thofe authors too 7 and if fo, then they 
will be the ftrongeft evidence. This notion is rendered the more 
probable from the ftructure of thefe orations, which are far from 
being rhetorical, but on the contrary, as plain and natural as. caa 
l>e imagined. 
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bis friends, but the collection of tributes and impofts to 
Nicia?. Afander the fon of Philotas was conftituted perfect 
of Lydia and the reft of the provinces of Spithridates, and 
had fuch a number of horfe and light-armed foot allowed 
him as were judged necefTary. Calas and Alexander the fori 
of iEropus were difpatched into theprovince commanded by 
Memnon,and with them a very confiderable body of troops K 
In the mean time the mercenaries in garrifon a't Ephefus, 
feizing two gallies of three banks of oars, retired 5 with 
them went Amyntas, who, as we have elfewhere obferved, 
had deferted to Darius,- as foon as Alexander afcended the 
throne. As foon as the king had information of this, he 
went to Ephefus in perfon, where he did every thing that 
was popular ; he reftored the democracy, and ordered the 
tribute which had been paid to the Perfian to be applied to 
the rebuilding the temple of Diana. It is faid he would have 
been at the whole expence of that magnificent pile, if the 
Ephefians would have infcribed his name thereupon ; but 
this they refufed, chufing to keep the honour and the ex- 
pence to themfelves. His favours encouraged the commons 
of Ephefus to fall upon fome perfons of diftin&ion, who 
had been formerly in the adminiftration of affairs, and, not- 
withftanding they had taken fan£tuary in the temple, to drag 
them to the market place, where they ftoned them ; as 
thefe men had been guilty of very flagrant oppreffions,. 
Alexander would not interpofe to fave them, but 
ately after their deaths,, he ifTued out an edi£l, wher^^pe 
ftrictly forbad any farther enquiry into the conduct oj|j||&» 
former magiftrates, rightly conceiving, that if the people - 
were fufFered to treat the guilty thus, envy, malice, and ; 
avarice would foon lead them to treat the innocent in the 
fame manner. This conduct of his gained him high repu* 
tation, all degrees of people owning him for their deliverer, 
while at the fame time the nobles confefled that he was their: 
preferver 1 . By another edict, he ordered the popular: 
government to be reftored in all the Greek cities, and fent 
Alcimalus with a body of troops to fee it executed ; then, 
with the remainder of his army he marched to befiege 
Miletus, before which the fleet commanded by Nicanor had 
lain for fome time, and the Perfian fleet was alfo in the 
neighbourhood of that city. The Milefians themfelves 
L 2 were 
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were difpofed to fubmit to Alexander, but Memnon, who 
with a confiderable body of troops had entered the place 
immediately after the battle at Granicus, refolved to defend 
it. We have already obferved, that he was a great officer, 
and his conduct here was equal to the reputation he had be- 
fore acquired ; for notwithstanding the Macedonian fleet 
blocked up the haven, the citizens were difafFe&ed, and 
Alexander's veteran foot ftormed the place almoft as foon 
as they came before it; yet he made a vigorous refiftance, and 
after the city was taken withdrew with his garrifon into an 
ifland,where part of the mercenaries capitulated, and were re- 
ceived into Alexander's fervice,the reft with Memnon himfelf 
withdrew to Halicarnaflus m . When the king was fully 
matter of Miletus, he treated the citizens with much huma- 
nity, but fold all the Grangers he found for (laves. As foon 
as he was informed that the Perfian fleet was withdrawn from 
Mycale, he difmiffed his own (E) ; this was a very extra- 
ordinary 

m Diodor. Sicul. ubi fupra. Arrian. ubi fupra. 




(E) After the battle at Granicus, Alexander's generals were 
a good deal perplexed as to the manner in which they mould advife 
to proceed; for they faw plainly, that though their late 
■ had ftruck the Periians with great confternation, yet in 
it had very little leflened their power : Befides at fea they 
ftill matters. What the fentiments of Parmenio were on 
tead and what thofe of Alexander, we learn from Arrian in 
the%llowing words : The Barbarian fleet confifted of about four 
hundred fhips. Parmenio advifed Alexander to a naval engage- 
ment, affuring him, that the Greeks would be vi&ors at fea, 
becaufe a lucky omen had juft happened, an eagle being feen upon 
the fhore from one of the fhips of his navy. He alfo added, that 
if they overcame their enemies, they would reap an immenfe 
advantage from fuch an engagement during the whole war ; and 
if they chanced to be overcome, he could not perceive that any 
vaft danger could enfue, becaufe the Perfians, by virtue of their 
fhipping, already held the fovereignty of the fea without fighting. 
As for his part, he would willingly enter himfelf on board, and 
fhare the danger of the fleet in his own perfon. However, 
Alexander returned him anfwer, that he was miftaken in his conjec- 
tures,and did not interpret the omen juftJy ; for it would be a point of 
fmal] prudence in him with fo few mips to hazard an engagement a- 
gainlt a fleet fo numerous, and with foldiers fo little trained up in 

naval 
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ordinary ftep, and authors are pretty much at a lofs how to 
account for it. Diodorus Siculus fays, that Alexander, 
being well informed of Darius's defign to march againft him 
immediately with a mighty army, determined by this means 
to cut off from his own troops all hopes of fafety but from 
their valour ; he grounds this conjecture on the conduct of 
Alexander in the laft battle, wherein he made his forces 
fight with the river at their back, fo that flight was rendered 
impracticable, there being the chance of war if they fought, 
but no chance at all if they attempted tq run away n . Arrian 
hath afligned us fome better reafons ; he fays, in the firft 
place, that Alexander had no money to pay them ; and in 
the fecond, that he was afraid to truft his fortune in an en- 
gagement at fea. There was a third reafon much ftronger 
than the other two ; he was determined to poflefs himfelf of 
all the fea-ports by means of his land-army, and having 
done this, he very rightly conjectured, that the Perfians 
would be deprived of all ufe of their fleet for want of their 
ufual recruits, and from their being deprived of ports where 
they might refit °. He had moreover fome notion, that his 
fleet would be more wanting on the other fide of the Helle- 
fpont, fo that for many reafons he was determined to this 
meafure, how extraordinary foever it might appear ; for 
though it be true, that never any general pofletfed perfonal 
courage in a higher degree than the prince of whom ■ yv^^^^ : . 
fpeaking, yet it is as certain, that he was a great m^^^^^S 

n ubi fupra, * Arrian, lib. i.e. 19. )■■■■ 

naval difcipline to pretend to attack the expert Cyprians and 
Phoenicians : Neither was he willing that the Barbarians ftiould 
try the fkill and valour of the Macedonians on fo unliable an 
element: And befides, mould they be beaten in afea-fight, an 
jnexpreflible damage would accrue to them from the fame their 
enemies would thereby gain. Add to this, that if the Greeks 
were animated by the news of an overthrow at fea, they would 
begin to ftudy innovations. All which things maturely weighed, 
he deemed a fea-flght altogether unfafeat that juncture : And for 
his part he expounded the omen in a different manner. The 
eagle indeed he allowed promifed fuccefs ; but as (he was feen on 
the more, it feemed rather to portend, that he mould become 
mafter of the enemies fleet by beating their armies on the con- 
tinent (1 1). 



(n) Arrian. lib. i. c. 19. 
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the art of war, and did many things which had the air of 
rafhnefs from a fuperior (kill in the military art, which en- 
abled him to penetrate farther into the connection between 
caufes and events, than many who were about him, and 
than moft of the authors who have tranfmitted his hiftory to 
pofterity, as the reader will difcern from the laft note. 
The liege of ^Almost all the cities between Miletus and Halicar- 
Hahcarnaf- na fl* us f u brnitted as foon as the former was taken, and 
the reft furrendered as foon as the king marched towards 
them ; but for HalicarnafTus itfelfj Alexander was fen- 
fible that the reduction thereof would cofl him both time 
and trouble : Memnon, whom Darius had declared high 
admiral and governor of the Lower Afia, commanded 
there in perfon with a very numerous garrifon Alex- 
ander encamped therefore at the difhnce of five ftadia from 
the city, ikirmifhing daily with the garrifon, till he had 
provided all things for the liege. While things were in this 
iituation, fomeof the citizens of Myndus privately promifed 
Alexander to put their town into his hands, provided, he 
i would advance towards it in the night with a consider- 
able body of forces ; this proportion the king very readily 
accepted, and drew out a confide rable body of horfe, fup- 
ported by a body of light-armed foot, in order to go on 
, this; expedition. At midnight therefore he approached the 
, , . walls; according to his promife ; but perceiving no figns of a 
•'^^|j^Per from the citizens, and confidering that he had nei- 

• ;ther Engines nor fcaling ladders at hand, as coming there 

# lio'rto befiege a city, but to have it delivered to him ; he 
, ^ " ' neverthelefs ordered the Macedonian phalanx to advance, 

• commanding them to undermine the wall, which they did, 
r, and prefently overturned one of the towers thereupon, 

without making a breach in the wall itfelf. But the citi- 
zens making an obdinate defence, and being affifted by the 
Halicarnaffians who fent them fuccours by fea, Alexander 
was difappointed in his expectation of taking it at the firft 
affault ; wherefore, without more ado, he drew off and 
returned to his fiege of HalicarnafTus : and firft of all or- 
dered the ditch, which the citizens had dug round their 
walls, of thirty cubits in breadth and fifteen in depth, to 
be filled up, that fo the wooden towers, out of which they 
were to direct their miffive weapons againft the befieged, and 
their engines to fhake the walls might advance forwards, 

Jhe 
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The, ditch being accordingly filled up, the towers began to 
advance ; but the befieged ifTued forth by night with a defigrj 
of burning both the towers and engines which were now 
nigh the walls ; and had certainly effected their defigns, had 
they not been encountered by the Macedonians who were 
placed to guard the engines, and others who came . haftily 
forth at the noife of the fkirmim ; fo that they were- wjfh 
(mall lofs beat back into the city. There fell of the Hali* 
carnaffians in this conflict one hundred and feventy, 
among v/hom was Neoptolemus the brother of Arrhabaeus 
and fon of Amyntas, one of thofe who had formerly fled to 
Darius. Of the Macedonians fixteen were flain, and near 
three hundred wounded ; for that fally being made in the 
night, they were the lefs able to guard their bodies and 
avoid the darts and arrows of their enemies q . We have 
in Arrian a very exact journal of this fiege, wherein the 
greateft vigour was fhewn on the part of the afiailants, 
and the moft obftinate refolution difcovered by the defen- 
dants j a moft confummate experience in the affairs of war in 
both ; for as the king's troops frequently attempted to fcale 
the walls, continued conftantly to batter them with engines, 
and in fome places proceeded by fap, fo the garrifon falli- 
ed often, fometimes burnt the befiegers engines, at others 
levelled their works, yet were in all their attemps exppfed 
to great danger, there happening a vaft effufion ofgMjgci, 
on both fides r . At laft Orontobates and Memno^P^^ 
the reft of the Perfian commanders, confidering th^^^r 
could not now hold the town long, becaufe part of their^^^, 
was already beat down, and part fhaken and ready to. fall', 1 
and many of the defendants either cut off in the feveral en-, 
counters which had happened, or wounded and rendered 
unferviceable ; and having weighed the matter deliberately, 
about the fecond watch of the night, fet fire to the wooden 
tower which they had built to guard them from the fhockg 
of the enemies engines, and to the arfenal where their ar- 
tillery was lodged, as alfo to fome houfes near the wall, 
which laft blazed out with much fury, becaufe the wind fet- 
ting that way, many flakes of fire were driven from the 
tower and arfenal thither. Hereupon fome of the towns- 
men betook themfelves to a caftle in an ifland, and others to 
another caftle called Salmais. Which when Alexander was 
L 4 informed 
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informed of by fome deferters, and when he beheld the 
raging flames, though it was near midnight, he neverthe- 
lefs detached a body of Macedonians thither, with orders 
to flay thofe who fet fire to the city, but to fpare whomfo- 
ever they found in their habitations. As foon as it was day- 
light, Alexander, viewing the caftles which the Perfians 
and their mercenary troops had feized, refolved not to lay 
fkge to them, as well becaufe the reducing of them, confi- 
dering their fituation, would take up too much time, as be- 
caufe they would not be of any great importance after he 
had reduced the city ; wherefore taking care to inter thofe 
who fell in the laft conflict by night, he commanded his 
engineers to convey the artillery to Tralles, which city he 
laid level with the ground, and marching thence into 
Phrygia left a body of three thoufand foot and two hundred 
horfe, under the command of Ptolemy, to keep the coun- 
try of Can'a in obedience s . 
Afemsde At the time Alexander entered this country, there was a 
gen'ornefs of i ac { v w hofe name was Ada, who claimed the title of queen 
of Caria thus : She was the daughter of Hecatumnus, and 
the filter of Hidrieus, and, according to the Cai ian laws, 
his wife too on his death {he fucceeded him in the kingdom, 
but was quickly difpoffeffed of it by Pexodorus, whofe fon- 
in.-law Orontobates fucceeded him by the favour of Darius. 
; •vAcja- all this time held the city of Alinda, which was the 
V -V;'., ifrpfljjgft in thofe parts ; the keys of which as foon as he 
the province fhe delivered to Alexander, and, as a 
" fiffffer mark of her refpecl, adopted him her fon. The 
' -..king, charmed by her obliging behaviour, and (truck with 
that greatnefs of mind fhe manifefted on this fudden turn 
; of affairs, received the honour fhe did very kindly, and, 

after having demolifhed Halicurnaffus, he made her govern- 
nefs general of all Caria l . While his forces remained in 
Caria, Ada had often fent him prefents of thebeft things the 
country afforded ; and now when he was about to depart, 
fhe fent him feveral cooks and confectioners to ferve in his 
kitchen ; but the king fent them back with this compli- 
ment, that his governor Leonidus long ago provided him 
better cooks than they, viz. " Long morning marches 
6 < to give him a ftomach to his dinner, and (lender dinners, 
" which were fure to leave appetite enough for fupper." 

This 
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This conduct of Alexander towards the queen of Caria was 
of great ufe to him ; for it induced many of the princes of 
the lefter Afia to revolt from the Perfian, and put themfelves 
under his protection. Mithridates king of Pontus was in 
the number of thefe ; he was the anceftor of that famous 
king of the fame name, who gave the Romans fo much 
trouble, and was defcended from the royal houfe of Periia ; 
and coming to Alexander's camp to pay his compliments to^, 
him, he acquired fuch a love for him, that he accompanied 
him in his Perfian expedition u . 

Diodorus Siculus affirms, that the laft action of the The flaugh- 
campaign was againft the Marmarians, an inconfiderable ter of the 
people inhabiting on the borders of Lycia ; their city was M "marians. 
feated among rocks, and thence held by them to be impreg- 
nable. Thefe people, either for the fake of booty, or from 
their warm attachment to the Perfians, fell upon the rear 
of Alexander's army, cut a great number of Macedonians 
to pieces, and took a great part of the baggage ; this ex- 
ceedingly provoked the king, who immediately caufed the 
place to be inverted, and as it had no fortifications but thofe 
of nature, he {formed it two whole days together. The 
old men then among the befieged would have perfuaded 
them to furrender, but they declaring refolutely that they 
would never fubmit, their elders advifed them to put all the 
Aiperannuated men, women, and children to death, then. to 
force apanage through the enemies camp. This advice^fey . ; ? .. 
young men embraced, when every one going home maSpSfc. - 
great feaft, and after eating and drinking plentifully y8S|?/ " 
his wife and children, (hut the door of his houfe, and then, 
let it on fire. As foon as the flames began to mount, they " * 
to the number of fix hundred fallied out, forced the Mace- . 
donian guard, and made their efcape to the mountains w . 

When the winter began to come in, Alexander maae The new- 
choice of Ptolemy the fon of Scleucus, Ccenus the fon of married men 
Polemocrates, and Meleager the fon of Neoptolemus to fent homs * 
lead home to Macedon all the new married foldiers in his 
army, that they might fpend the winter with their wives, an 
act very extraordinary in its nature, and for which there was 
„ no precedent among the Greeks ; but, inafmuch as it is 
exactly conformable to the law of Mcfes, fome learned men 
have been tempted to believe, that Ariftotle, who was well 
verfed in the Hebrew learning, advifed him thereto ; how- 
ever 

* Flor. Vib, iii, c, y ^'Diodor, Sicul. u^ifupra. 
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ever it was, Arrian tells us exprefly, that no action of his 
life endeared him more to the Macedonians than this. He 
likewife fent Parmenio and fome other general officers to 
raife recruits, fome into Europe, and fome into Afia x 
(F)- . 

tikoveil™^ Things being in this fituation, and the king bufy in 
L er ' providing for the next campaign, a very extraordinary piece 
of treafdn ' was difcovered^ Alexander the fon of iEropus, 
whom the king had made general of the Theflalian horfe, 
held a correfpondence with Amyntas, who was in the 

fervice 

' x Arrian. lib. i. c. 25. Diodor. Sicul. ubi fapra. Plut in vit. 
Alex. 



(F) The words of the law of Mofes relating to this matter are 
thefe : When a man hath taken a new wife, he Jhall not go out to 
*uoar, neither Jhall he be charged with any bufinefs ; he Jhall be free 
at home for one year, and Jhall chear up his wife which he hath taken 
(12). To this paffage it might be obje&ed ; that Mofes forbids 
theenlifting of new-married men, whereas Alexander difmiffed 
thofe who actually ferved in his army ; yet the truth is, that Alex- 
ander exa&ly fulfilled the law ; for, in another place, it is 
enjoined the principal officers of the Hebrew army, when in the 
-Afield' to enquire amongft other things ; What man there is that hath 
">f&^ 'jhSti&rothed a wife, and hath not taken her ; let him go home and 
■'■ ?ft'* : ?J0rn to his houfe, left he die in battle, and another man take her 
' V*3)- ^ e are we ^ auPure ^» tnat Ariftotle was acquainted with, 
and highly efteemed, the law of the Jews ; we know too, that 
what Philip expected from him was not to inftrucl: his fon in 
fcanning of verfes or folving grammatical niceties ; but that he 
might become a worthy fucceflor of himfelf, and an able king of 
Macedon. To this end, that truly wife man put a correct edi- 
tion of Homer into the hands of his pupil, and doubtlefs ac- 
quainted with whatfoever elfe he had collected in relation to the 
fcience of government from books or in his travels ( 14). This 
fuppofition therefore, that the practice of Alexander was founded 
on the Mofaic law, is very probable. To fay the truth, the bell 
laws in Greece were but copies of the Mofaic law, as fome 
learned men in the laft century have very fully fhevvn, and of 
which any impartial perfon may be eafily convinced, if he will 
compare thofe laws, in their original languages, and confider 
how nearly the Greek approaches to an elegant tranflation of 
the Hebrew, neceffary allowances being made for the difference 
In manners, 

(12) Bsut.xxiv, 5, (13) Deuixx.7, (14} Jofeph.cont, Ap. lib. i. 
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fervice of Darius. Afifines a Periian was pitched on by 
the latter to carry letters to this Alexander, promifing him 
a thoufand talents of filver and the kingdom of Macedonia, 
if he would undertake to murder the king ; this Afifinea 
Parmenio apprehended upon fome fufpicion or other, and 
being examined, he confeffed the whole bufinefs ; 'there- 
upon the king fent inftrucYtons to Parmenio to '-apprehend 
Alexander, before he fhould be able to debauch the troops, 
under his command, and thereby caufe a defection, which 
on account of the man's great quality, might be very dan- 
gerous. This commiffion was very happily executed, and 
the king thereby delivered from a confpiracy which had given 
him no fmall difquiet. z (G). 

As foon as the feafon permitted Alexander quitted the Alexander 
province of Phafelus where he now was, and having fentP™ ceeds 
part of his army through the mountainous country to f f ^°3<a- 
Perga by a fliort but difficult road, he led the reft by the cent pro- J 
fea-fhore, taking his rout by a certain promontory, where y nces ' fttfr 
the way is altogether impanable, except when the north ^"^00^ 
winds blow. At the time of the king's march the fouth.2666. 
wind had held for a lono; time, but of a fudden it changed* £f ar j 5efor!: 

& and Chr,ft33i - 
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(G) We are told by Diodorus, that it was by a letter froi 




mother Olympias the king was informed of the confpiracy or 
Alexander the fon of iEropus ; however, Arrian, befides the in- 
formation of Parmenio, informs us of another odd circumftance, 
which concurred to make this matter more obfervable. While 
the king, who then lay before Halicarnaffus, was fail afleep 
about noon, a fwallow came chattering about him, hovering 
over kis head, and refting fometimes on one, fometimes on the 
other, fide of the bed. He being exceeding fatigued was not 
eafily awaked ; but when her inceflant chattering roufed him 
from fleep, he put her away gently with his hand ; notwith- 
ftanding fo far from endeavouring to efcape, that me perched 
upon his head, and ceafed not her noife till the king was tho- 
• roughly awake. This prodigy being deemed of too great mo- 
ment to be difregarded, he immediately confulted with Ariftan- 
der the TelmifTean foothfayer^ who allured him, that a con- 
fpiracy was formed againft his life by one of his domeftics, but 
that it would be brought to light, becaufe the fwallow was a 
domefticbird and moil exceedingly loquacious (15), 
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and blew from the north fo violently, that, as he and 
his followers declared, they by divine amftance obtained a 
fafe and eafy paffage. This is Arrian's account, not only 
in fubftance, but in his own words, of a march held by 
many to be miraculous, and even compared to that of the 
children of Ifrael thro' the Red-Sea, while, on the other 
hand, it is the opinion of many, there is nothing extra- 
ordinary in it at all a (H). In this march he was met by 
deputies from the Afpcndians, who defired him to fpare 
putting a garrifon into their city, becaufe they were con- 
tent to be his faithful fubjeevts ; to which he readily afTented. 
upon condition they paid him fifty talents, and Tent him 
the fame number of horfes which they were wont to 
furnifli to Darius, terms to which they alfo readily agreed. 
But while the king was employed in reducing other places 
in the neighbourhood, the Afpendians fortified their city, 
and refund to comply with the treaties which their de- 
puties had made. Upon which the king marched imme- 
diately that way with his army. The city of Afpendus is 
feated chiefly on a high and fteep rock, the foot of which 
is warned by the river Euryme4on 5 but round the rock 

upon 

* Arrian. Plutarch, ubi fupra. 
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3yfH) There feems to be no jufc reafon for believing any thing fa- 
pernatural in relation to Alexander's paffage by the fea-, 
fide. In his letters he fpoke of it himfelf in terms the moft 
plain and fimple, affirming nothing more than that he marched 
from Phafelis through the ftreights called the ladders (16). 
There is, however, a paffage in Strabo which feems to fet this 
matter in a clear light, and to prove very fully, that there was 
in this paffage no miracle at all. " Near the city of Phafelis between 
M Lycia and Panvphylia there is a paffage coafting along by the 
" fea,through which Alexander marched his army. This paffage is 
** very narrow, and lies between the mountain Chinax, which 
" overlooks the Pamphylian fea, and the more. It is dry at low 
" water, fo that travellers pafs through it with fafety j but when 
" the fea is high, it is all covered over. It was then in the winter 
<{ feafon, and Alexander, who depended much upon his good 
<{ fortune, was refolved to fet out without flaying till the floods 
" were abated, fo that his men were forced to march up to the 
<' middle in water (17). 



(16) Epift. Alex. ap. Hut. in vit. Alex. 
Geogr. lib. 



(17) Strabe. 
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upon the plain are abundance of houfes furrounded with a 
flight wall. As foon as Akxmder approached, the inha- 
bitants of the lower town, diftrufting their fafety there* 
fled, and betook themfelves to the higher town or caftle ; 
which when he perceived, he entered the lower town with 
his army, and encamped within the walls. The befieged 
feeing Alexander's force, and themfelves hemnie# in on 
every fide contrary to their expectations, fent meffengers 
to entreat him to accept of the former conditions. Alex- 
ander, confidering the ftrength of the place, and how un- 
provided he was to undertake a long fiege, was willing to 
agree with them, though not upon the former terms ; 
but infifted now, that their principal citizens fhould be 
delivered up as hoftages ; that the number of horfes which 
they had before promifed fhould be punctually delivered* 
and the number of talents doubled ; and moreover, that 
they fhould be under the command of fuch a garrifon as 
he fhould place over them, and pay an annual tribute to 
the Macedonians ; and laftly, that the caufe concerning 
the field, which they were faid to have wreftled unjufrly 
out of their neighbours hands, fhould be referred to arbi- 
tration. This affair being finimed, the king profecuted his 
march to Telmiiius, a very ftrong city, feated on the top 
of a high mountain, having another as high over-againft it, 
and a narrow craggy road betwe"n thefe two. This pafs 
the TelmhTeans had feized, and, if they had defended it a§ 
they ought, might in all probability have compelled the iffljg- 
to look for another road. But Alexander, rightly judg|ffe 
that the terror of an attack would oblige them to with* 
draw, encamped his forces at the very entrance of the 
paffage, at the clofe of the evening, and in the morning 
as he had rightly conjectured, it was perceived, that the 
Telmiffeans were retired into their city, the fiege of which 
on account of its flrong fituation the king declined for the 
prefent, and continued his march through Phrygia, in- 
tending to reaffemble all his troops at Gordium, whither 
he fent his orders to Parmenio to march, as he did alfo 
to Ptolemy and his collegiies, who with the new married 
men and recruits were now returned from Macedonia b . On 
his march he met with deputies from Athens, who in very 
fubmiffive terms befought him to difroifs fuch of their 
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citizens, as be had taken fighting in the fervice of the 
Perfians ; but from this the king defired to be excufed till the 
war was over, and then told them he would be con- 
tent to hear what they could fay in favour of their ci- 
tizens c . 

Cha?i PUtS £* ARIUS was a ^ this time fighting for Alexander at 
to death?" 3 h° me j for u P on tne death of Memnon his admiral, who 
had begun with great fuccefs to reduce the Greek iflands 
again under his obedience, and was on the very point of 
invading Euboea, he was quite at a {land, not knowing 
who to employ in his {lead \ and being alfo irrefolute as to 
the choice of a general who mould command the land-forces 
he had raifed. There happened to be at this time of his 
court and council one Charidemus an Athenian, an officer 
of great merit, and had ferved long and with much re- 
putation under Philip of Macedon ; this man, being heartily 
zealous for the Perfian intereft, and feeing it no lefs in 
danger from their own feeble councils than from the Ma- 
cedonian arms, took upon him in few words to fet the 
king and his rriniilers right. While you, Sir, faid he to 
Darius, are fafe, the empire can never be at flake ; let 
me exhort you therefore never to expofe your perfon, but 
to make choice of fome able general to march againft your 
enemy. One hundred thouland men will be more than 
fufficient, provided a third of them be mercenaries, to 
^^:-^cqmpel him to abandon this enterprize : and if you will 
•r^'^honour me with this command, I will be accountable for 
• '"^tn% fuccefs of what I advife. Darius, who was a wife and 
brave man, readily acceded to Charidemus's propofal ; but 
the Perfian lords who were prefent, through envy, inveighed 
• ' _ bitterly againft it \ whereupon the Athenian was fo far 
tranfported with pallion, that he told them they were 
cowards, who would neither ferve their mailer themfelves 
nor fuller him to be ferved by others. This moved them 
to charge him with treachery, and to alledge that he fought 
the command merely to put all things into the hands of 
the Macedonians ; which made fuch an impreffion on Da- 
rius, that he ordered him to be inftantly bound and deli- 
vered over to execution. Thofe who had pufhed the king 
upon this barbarous and unjuft acl: took care not to let the 
thing cool, but hurried the Athenian to inftant death ; to 

whiei\ 
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which as he went, he faid aloud, Darius will very foon re- 
pent his cruelty towards me, when by the lofs of his king- 
dom he (hall find with how much injuftice he has taken 
away my life d . Indeed Darius repented in a few days, but* 
as our author rightly obferves, powerful as he was, he could 
not recal from death him whom a hafty word had fent from 
the land of the living. He was forced therefore to take 
the counfel of his own fubjects, and purfuant to their ad- 
vice determined to march againft Alexander with an army, 
which, as one of his predeceffors emphatically faid, had in 
it many men and few foldiers. 

When Alexander arrived at Gordium, and found him- Alexander 
felf under a neceflity of remaining there fome time, till unties the 
the feveral corps of his army could unite, he difcoveredj^^J 
an earneft defire of feeing Gordius's chariot, and the fa- 
mous knot in the harnefs, of which fuch ftrange {lories had 
been publifhed to the world. This Gordius, as the tale 
went, was a man of (lender fortune among the antient Phry- 
gians, who had a fmall piece of land and two yoke of oxen, 
one of which he employed in the plough, and the other in the 
waggon ; and that on a certain day, while he w?s ploughing, 
an eagle alighted on the yoke, and there refted till the even- 
ing. He, terrified at the fight,hafted toconfult theTelmiflean 
augurs in that cafe (for the art of divination was common 
to all that people, even to the women and children, fo that 
it was in a manner hereditary) ; and when he arrived at a . ..^ 
certain village in that country, he met a virgin going to^^^'^J, 
fountain, who foretold what fhouid happen to him, aSlK'-N'^ 
ordered him, as fhe was of the TelmifTean progeny, to re-&^ 
turn to his field, and then offer facrifice to Jupiter. Gor- 
dius, on the other hand, entreated her to accompany him < 
thither, to teach him after what manner facrifice mould 
be performed. He, thus inftru&ed by the virgin, took 
her to wife, and fhe bore him a fon named Midas, who 
when he arrived at manhood was both beautiful and va- 
liant. The Phrygians were at that time harraffed with a 
cruel fedition, and going to confult the oracle were told, 
that a chariot mould bring them a king who mould quell 
their fedition. Whilft they were yet bufy in offering 
• their conjectures about this anfwer, Midas arrived with his 
father and mother, and appeared fuddenly in his chariot 
before the council. They hereupon interpreting the an- 
fwer to relate to him, as tfye man whom the god had told 

them 
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them fhould come thither in a chariot, made him their 
king. Their feditions he appeafed, and confecrated his 
father's chariot to Jupiter the king, by hanging it up in 
his palace as an offering of thanks for the eagle, the bird 
of Jupiter, fent to his father, by which he received the 
kingdom. This was alfo reported concerning the chariot, 
that whofoever could untie the knot whereby it hung, 
fhould obtain the fovereignty over all Afia. The cord in 
which this knot was tied was compofed of the inner rind 
of the corneil tree, and no eye could perceive where it had 
been begun or ended. Alexander, when he could find no 
poffible way of untying it, and yet was unwilling to leave 
it tied, left it mould caufe fome fears to arife in the hearts 
of his foldiers, is faid by fome to have cut the cords with 
his fword, and affirmed that the knot was untied. But 
Ariftobulus allures us, that he wrefted a wooden pin out 
of the beam of the waggon, which, being driven in acrofs 
the beam, held it up, and fo took the yoke from it e . 
Arrian, from whom we have taken this relation, leaves his 
reader at liberty to receive which ftory he pleafes. Curtius, 
on the contrary, declares pofitively, that the king cut the 
knot through with his fword, faying, as he (truck, It matters 
not how it is undone. But what is the authority of Cur- 
tius compared to that of Ariftobulus, who was an eye-wit- 
nefs of the thing, and who declares as exprefly that the king 
not cut it? to which fentiment alfo Plutarch adheres. 
'^^I^plowever it was, Arrian informs us, that a great tempeft 
'/ -jfi'df- thunder, lightning and rain happening in the fucceed- 
• ing night, it was held a declarative of the true folution of 
this knot, and that Alexander would become lord of 
Afia'. 

His vigilance Q N Alexander's arrival at Ancyra a city of Galatia, 
eiHcia! lng ' tne province of Paphlagonia fubmitted to him, which he 
thereupon added to the government of Galas, proceed- 
ing inftantly to reduce Cappadocia as far as the river 
Halys, and then marched on to pofiefs himfelf of Cilicia. 
This province was bounded on the weft by Pamphylia, 
on the eaft by Syria, on the fouth by the bay of Iffus, 
and on the north by Cappadocia. In it were three fa- 
mous ftreights or paftes : The firft at its entrance called 
the gate : The fecond called the ftreights of Amanus : 
the third near the bay of Illus. It was the firft of thefe 
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which Alexander fought to furprize by a quick march, and 
which, when he came to the camp of Cyrus, a place fo 
called, becaufe Cyrus the younger had once taken poft 
there with his army, he had the mortification to hear had 
been feized by the Perfian, who had fent a confiderable body 
of troops to defend it ; this did not hinder the king from 
purfuing his defign, and marching in the firft watch of the 
night with his horfe and light- armed foot to the very mouth 
of the pafs, in order to attack it as foon as day broke, 
But the enemy fpared him the trouble, for long before day, 
forgetting the importance of the place, they abandoned it, 
and fought their fafety in flight ; fothat Alexander immedi- 
ately took poffeflion of it, and the next day marched all his 
army through into Cilicia without fo much as a skirmifti s . 

As foon as he entered the province, he received advice, His ffcarp 
that Arfames, whom Darius had made governor of Tarfus, fcknefs, and 
was about to abandon it, and that the inhabitants were ver y Notify 1 
apprehenfive he would plunder it before he withdrew. To 
prevent this, the king marched inceffantly, and arrived 
juft time enough to preferve the place ; but his faving it 
had well nigh coft him his life ; for either through the ex- 
cefiive fatigue of marching, asfome fay, or, as others relate, 
by his plunging when very hot into the river Cydnus, 
which as it runs through thick (hades hath its waters ex- • 
ceedingly cold, he fell into fuch a diftemper as threatened 
his immediate diflblution. His army in a moment loft its fpi- . 
rits ; his generals who were wont to advife him, ki)0$£ ■. lj? 
not what to do themfelves ; nay, his phyficians were (fc 
affrighted, that the terror of his death hindred them froni '"' ■ 
taking proper methods for preferving his life b . Philip the 
Acarnanian alone preferved temper enough to examine the 
nature of the king's difeafe, the ftrongeft fymptom of which 
was a continual waking, which he promifed by the help 
of a draught to take off, and by compofing his fpirits to 
put him in a way of recovery. But while Philip was em- 
ployed in preparing his medicine, the king received a let- 
ter from Parmenio, in which he was advifed to* be cau- 
tious of taking any thing from Philip, Darius having (ub- 
orned him to take away his life. Having perufed the let- 
ter, the king put it under his head ; and when Philip 
brought him the potion, he took it out, and reached it 

to 
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to the phyfician, drinking the mixture with a fteady and 
fbiling look, while Philip read the letter. The compo- 
sure of the man's countenance, and the anfwer he gave to 
the letter, by exhorting the king to quiet his thoughts, 
and to difpofe himfelf to reft, alluring him that he would 
recover his health, if he purfued his directions, convinc- 
ed Alexander of the falfehood of the accufation. When, 
according to Philip's promife, the king began to recover 
his health, he not only teftified an extraordinary gratitude 
towards the author of his cure, but alfo aflured all who 
were about him that he had the jufteft fenfe imaginable 
of their loyalty and affection to his perfon, notwithstanding 
any fuggeftion he might have received to their prejudice. 
He affes b Immediately on his recovery, he difpatched Parme- 
: 3Darius. eS t0 ^ ze ^ e f econ d ftreights, while he himfelf reduced 

fuch places in the neighbourhood as had not befought his 
protection. Being encamped at Soli, he received advice, 
that Ptolemy and Afander had beat the generals of Darius, 
and made great conquefts on the Hellefpont : this was very 
grateful intelligence, and Alexander caufed very magnifi- 
cent feafts and (hews to be made in his camp on that ac- 
count. A little after he was informed, that Darius was 
advanced through Syria within two days journey of the 
ftreights ; upon which the king immediately marched to- 
wards him, and that with fuch expedition, that going 
through the defiles, he encamped near the city of Myrian- 
■dr.us. In the mean time Darius, led by his ill fate in the 
1 fhape of his flatterers, had paned the ftreights of Amanus, 
and came down to Iflus, where he put mo ft of the Mace- 
donians he found to the fword *. 
... IBafios re- • Alexander was fo much furprized, when he firft re- 
* U eethim ceived the news that Darius was behind him, that he could 
66 im> fcarce believe it to be true but when he was thoroughly 
latisfied of the fact, and that Darius had again paffed the 
river Pinarus, he called a council of war, wherein, without 
afking any body advice, he only told them, that he hoped 
they would remember their former actions, and that they, 
who were always conquerors, were about to fight people 
who were always beaten. He further obferved, that Darius 
feemed to be infatuated, fince he had with fuch expedi- 
tion quitted an open and champaign country, where his 
■numbers might have acted with advantage, to fight in a 
$>lace inclofed, where the Macedonian phalanx might well 
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be drawn up, and where his multitudes could only incom- 
mode him. To thefe he added many other reflections on 
the antient glory of the Greeks, and the as antient infamy 
of the Barbarians. When he had finiihed his oration, 
thofe who were prefent fhook hands, and, commending 
the king's magnanimity, promifed that they would do their 
duty. Alexander then made the neceflary difpofitions for 
repafling the mountains, pofted guards where he found them 
neceflary, and then commanded, his troops to refrelh them- 
felves, and to take their reft till morning k . 

At break of day he began to repafs the mountains, Difpofitions 
obliging his forces to move in clofe order where the of b °t h ar 
road was narrow, and to extend themfelves as they had mie8 ' 
more room ; the right wing keeping always clofe to the 
mountain, and the left to the fea-fhorc. On the right 
there was a battalion of heavy-armed troops, befides the 
targeteers under the command of Nicanor the fon of Par- 
menio. Next thefe, extending to the phalanx, were the 
corps of Casnus and Perdiccas. And on the left the 
refpedtive bodies commanded by Amyntas, Ptolemy, and 
'. Meleager. The foot appointed to fupport them was com- 
manded by Craterus : But the whole left wing was com- 
mitted to Parmenio, with ftrift orders not to decline from 
the fea-fhore, left the Pcrfians mould furround them. 
Darius ordered twenty thoufand foot and thirty thoufand 
horfe to pafs once again the river Pinarus, finding that he 
already wanted room to draw up the reft. His firft line 
confifted of thirty thoufand Greek mercenaries, having on 
their right and left fixty-thoufand heavy-armed troops, be- 
ing the utmoft the ground would allow. On the left to- 
wards the mountain he pofted twenty thoufand men, 
which from the hollow fixation of the place were brought 
quite behind Alexander's right wing. The reft of his 
troops were formed into clofe and ufelefs lines, behind the 
Greek mercenaries, to the number in all of fix hundred 
thoufand men. When this was done, he fuddenty recalled 
the horfe who had patted the river, fending part of them 
to take poft on his right againft the Macedonians com- 
manded by Parmenio, and the reft he ordered to the left to- 
wards the mountain, but finding them unferviceable there 
he fent the greateft part of them to the right : and then 
M 2 " took 
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took upon himfelf, according to the cuftom of the Perfian 
kings, the command of the main body. As foon as Alex* 
ander perceived, that the weight of the Perfian horfe was 
dilpofed againft his left wing, he difpatched with as much 
fecrecy as he could the Theflalian cavalry thither, and 
fupplied their places on the right by fome brigades of horfe 
from the van and light-armed troops. He alfo made fuch 
difpofitions, that, notwithstanding the mighty advantage of 
the hollow mountain, the Perfians could not furround him. 
But as thefe precautions had much weakened the centre of 
i his army, he ordered thofe advanced pofts on the enemy's 

left, of which he was moft apprehenfive, to be attacked at 
the very beginning of the fight > and when they were ea- 
fily driven from them, he recalled as many troops as were 
neceflary to ftrengthen his centre l . 
Battle of When all things were in order, Alexander gave ftri£t 
Year after or( ^ ers tnat ms arm y Should march very {lowly. As for 
the flood Darius, he kept his troops fixed in their pofts, and in 
^667^ fome places threw up ramparts, whence the Macedonians 
Chrlft 332! r ig nt ty obferved, that he thought himfelf already a pri- 
foner. Alexander at the head of the right wing engaged 
flrft, and without any difficulty broke and defeated the left 
wing of Darius. But endeavouring to pafs the river after 
them, his troops in fome meafure lofing their order, the Greek 
mercenaries fell upon them in flank, and made them fight, 
not only for victory, but for their lives. Ptolemy, the 
fon of Seleucus, and a hundred and twenty Macedonians 
of fome rank were killed upon the fpot. But the foot next 
*'; x to Alexander's right wing, coming in feafonably to its re- 

lief, fell upon the mercenaries in flank , amongft whom 
a miferable carnage was made ; they being in a manner 
furrounded by the horfe and light-armed troops, which at 
iirft purfued the left wing, and the foot that had now 
parTed the river. The Perfian horfe on the right ftill 
fought gallantly ; but when they were thoroughly informed 
of the $rout of their left wing, the deftrudtion of the 
- Greek mercenaries, and that Darius himfelf was fled, 
they began to break and betake themfelves to flight too. 
The Theflalian cavalry purfued them clofe at the heels, 
and the narrow craggy roads incommoded them exceedingly, 
i'o ihut vaft numbers of them perifhed. As for Darius, 

he 
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he fled foon after the left wing was broken, in a chariot 
with a few of his favourites ; as far as the country was 
plain and open he efcaped well enough ; but when the 
roads became rocky and narrow, he quitted it, and moun- 
ting a horfe rode all the night ; his chariot, in which 
was his (hield, his cloak, and his bow, fell into the hands 
of Alexander, who carried them back to his camp. 7'he 
lofs of the Perfians did not fall much ihort of a hundred 
thoufand men, and Ptolemy in his relation reports, that 
when Alexander's troops Were in full purfuit of Darius, 
they filled up the ditches as oft as they were obfrrucled by 
them with heaps of dead bodies, and fo without farther 
difficulty palled on (I). The tent of Darius had been 

very 

(I) In.refpecl to the battle of IfTus, Diodorus informs us, that 
Alexander looked every -where about for Darius, and, as ioon as 
he discovered him, with his handful of guards attacked him 
and the flower of the Perfian army which was about him ; being 
as defirous of obtaining this victory by his perfonal valour, as of 
fubduing the Perfian empire by the courage of his foldiers. But 
when Oxathres the brother of Darius faw Alexander's defign, 
and how fiercely he fought to accomplifhit, he threw himfelf with 
the horfe who were about him between his brother's chariot and 
the enemy, where an obftinate fight was maintained, till the 
dead bodies rofe like an intrenchment about the chariot of Darius. 
Many of the Perfian nobility were flain, and Alexander him- 
felf was wounded in the thigh. At the laft, the horfes in the 
chariot of Darius ftarted, and became fo unruly, that the king 
himfelf was forced to take the reins ; the enemy, however, 
prefling fo hard upon him, that he was conftrained to call for 
another chariot, and mounted it in great danger. 1 This was 
the beginning of the rout, which foon after became general. 
According to this author the Perfians loft an hundred and twenty 
thoufand foot and ten thoufand horfe ; the Macedonians three 
hundred foot and a hundred and fifty horfe. After the battle he 
tells us, that Alexander returned to Darius's tent, and there 
bathed, and was lodged with ail the luxury and magnificence of 
a Perfian prince. He gives us alfo the itory of Alexander's vifit 
to Sifygambis with this addition, that the king called to him the 
little fon of Darius and kifled him. The boy coming readily and 
fhewing no fort of terror, the king turning to Hepheftion faid, 
This boy of fix years old hath a noble countenance, a high fpirit, 
and is more worthy of efteem than his father. He then pro- 
mifed, that he would take the fame care of the child as if he' 
M 3 were 
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very early taken, and in it his mother, his wife, two 
daughters, and a little fon ; there fell at the fame time 
into the hands of the Macedonians the wives of the mqft 



were his own ; and n {Hired the young ladies, that he would be 
no lefs careful in providing matches for them, than Darius him- 
felf would have been ( 1 8) . Plutarch aflures us, on the autho- 
rity of one Chares, that Darius himfelf wounded Alexander in 
the thigh ; yet Plutareh obferves, that Alexander in his letter to 
Antipater, though lie mentions his wound in his thigh, fays no- 
thing of his having received it from Darius. On His return to 
the camp after the purfuit, he entered Darius's tent, and im- 
mediately cried out, Come, let us cleanfe and refreih ourfelves 
in Darius's bath. No, cried one of his attendants, call it ra- 
ther Alexander's ; for the goods of the vanquifhed belong to the 
victor by the law of arms. After bathing, participatirig of 
a fine entertainment, and being conducted into the magnifi- 
cent bed-chamber of the Perfian king, Alexander could 
not help faying with an air" of tranfport, This is to be a 
prince indeed. As to the refpect (hewn to the ladies, Plu- 
tarch's account is only a little warmer and more exalted 
than that of Arrian and Diodorus (19). Juftin informs us, 
that the Perfian army confifted of four hundred thoufand foot 
and a hundred thoufand horfe. He fays, that the battle was 
hard fought, that both the kings were wounded, , and that 
the LPerfians ftill fought gallantly when their king fled, but 
that they were afterwards fpeedily and totally routed ; he is 
very particular, as to their lofs, which he fays amounted to 
lixty-one thoufand foot, ten thoufand horfe, and forty thoufand 
taken prifoners. Of the Macedonians, he fays, there fell ho 
more than a hundred and thirty foot and a hundred and fifty 
horfe (20). Curtius, not mentioning the armies' pamhg by each 
other, makes the whole of his relation very confufed. Indeed 
it is fo laboured, that it appears rather an exercife of rhetoric 
than a candid narration, and the clofe of it, which is what we 
have moft to do with, exceeds all the reft. He agrees, that of the 
Perfians there fell a hundred thoufand foot and ten thoufand 
horfe. Of Alexander's army five hundred and four, he fays, 
were wounded, thirty-two foot killed, and a hundred and fifty 
horfe. That we may not fufpeot any error in tranfcribers, his 
own obfervation nails down the fact : Tantulo impendid 
ingens Victoria ftetit, fo fmall was the coft of fo great a victo- 
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confiderable Perfian noblemen ; as for thofe of inferior 
officers, they had been with the heavy baggage and treafure 
conveyed to Damafcus, which precaution, however, did 
not preferve them ; for a little after all fell into the 
power of farmenio, fent by Alexander for that purpofe. 
In the evening of the day of ac~tion> when the king returned 
to the camp and went to refrefh himfelf in the tent of 
Darius, he was extremely fiirprized to hear the loud cries 
and groanings of many women fo near him ; whereupon 
demanding of fome who were near him, who thefe women 
were and what the occafion of their forrow, he was in- 
formed, that they were the mother, the wife, the daugh- 
ters of Darius, and the moft confiderable ladies of Perfia 
who waited upon them ; that the reafon of their lamenta- 
tion was the report of an eunuch, that he had feen in the 
hands of a foldier the cloak of Darius, whence he con- 
cluded that the king was flain. Alexander is faid upon 
this occafion to have fhed tears. However it was, he fent 
Leonatus, a perfon of the firft rank amongft his officers, 
to free the women from their fears, by afluring them, that 
Darius made his efcape ; and at the fame time to comfort 
them with promifes of honourabe treatment, a permiffion to 
wear royal apparel, and to be called and ferved as if they were 
ftill queens. The next day he went himfelf with Hepheftion 
to their tent, that he might farther ccnfole the illuftrious 
captives. Their garb being much alike, Sifygambis the mo- 
ther of Darius fell down at the feet of Hepheftion, being; 
fomewhat taller, fuppofing him to be the king. But when 
fome of the attendants fignified to her, by motions of their 
heads and hands, that fhe was miftaken, fhe immediately 
went and paid her devoirs to the king himfelf. He feeing 
her in fome confufion, took her by the hand and raifedher 
up, faying, " Do not be uneafy, mother, you were not 
tc in the wrong, for he too is Alexander Thispaffage 
is found in Arrian, who confefies, that he met with it in 
the works of the moft hiftorians of thofe times ; yet he 
feems diffident of the truth of it, and contents himfelf with 
faying what ought to be always faid when it is mentioned ; 
" That there is fo much worth and beauty in the action as 
iC ought to incline us to wifh it true at leaft, if not to be- 
<c lieveit." Other hiftorians have not been fo nice} they 
M 4 found 
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found the ftory good, inferted it therefore in their writings, 

and, taking occafion from thence to extol the virtue and 

clemency of Alexander, have never troubled 'their readers 

with any fufpicions as to the certainty of the fad. But we 

in this, as in the foregoing relation of the battle, have ftuck 

clofe to Arrian, from whom indeed there is no ftirring with • 

out danger of falling,- not only into incertainties, but into 

incredibilities ; as the reader will perceive from a (hort fpe- 

cimen of inconfiftencies, extracted from other writers and 

digefted in the foregoing note. 

The condoft ALEXANDER made the beft ufe of this fignal victory, 
©t Alexander . . , _ . . b . . / ' 

in reducing encouraging the provinces and petty princes in the neigh- 

Ccelefyria. bourhood to come and fubmit themfelves voluntarily, treat- 
ing all that did fo, not as new and conquered, but as old 
and hereditary fubje6fs, neither burthening them with fol- 
diers, nor oppreffing them with tribute. Menon, an anti- 
ent officer of his, he appointed governor of Ccele-Syria, 
and affigned him fuch a body of horfe, as he judged necefla- 
ry for the fafety of the province. The Perfian had all this 
time a great fleet at fca, to which moft of the little pro- 
vinces on the maritime coafts had been forced to join all the 
fhipsthey could furnilh, rather out of fear, than any inclina- 
tion they Had to concern themfelves in the prefent difpute a- 
bout the dominion of Afia, which, however it ended, they 
knew would leave them where it found them, tributaries and 
.dependents. Strato the fon of Geroftratus, king of.Arados 
- ^nd the neighbouring ifles, took, this opportunity of making 
jfeace for his father's fubjec~is,who were in the utmoft danger; 
their king with all their n?"al force being failed to join the 
•• ', Perfian fleet. Strato prevented Alexander's march towards 
^ the dominions he held on the continent', by going of his 
•,;.•■'*.- own accord to his head-quarters, where prefenting him with 
a crown of gold, he fubmitted himfelf and all his domini- 
' "• ' ons to his plcafure ; whereby Alexander reaped all that he 
fought, viz. glory and power, and Strato loft nothing, but 
on the contrary avoided the Macedonian's entering his ter- 
ritories in a hoitile manner m (K). 

Among 

m Arrian. lib. ii. c. 13. 

(K) We have omitted in our text a very remarkable paffage in 
.Alexander's life, which is arteft^d by many credible authors, a- 
mongft ochers b/ Diodorus and Plutarch, though it is not menti- 
oned 
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Among other places belonging to Geroftratus was Mara- Embafladore 
thus, a city on the continent, very confiderable in refpeft of £^>* 0 

ltS entreat the 
difcharge of 
his mother, 
. . "wife, and 

oned by Arnan at all. lhereafon, however, of our omitting children, 
it was, we knew not how or where certainly to place it. The 
ftory is beft told by Curtius, and therefore from him we lhall take 
it. He fays that Strato king of Sidon, being cordially attached 
to Darius's intereft, Alexander, when he was in the neighbour- 
hood of the city, gave his favourite Hepheftion leave to bellow 
the kingdom upon whom he would. Hepheftion having lodged 
with two brothers, and being extremely taken with their kindnefs 
towards him,offered them the kingdom ; but they alledging,that by 
the laws of their country it was hereditary, refufed it on account 
of their not being of the royal blood. Hepheftion, charmed 
with fo noble a difintereftednels, defired them to name him to 
whom it of right belonged. The brethren readily told him, 
that there was one Abdalominus of the blood-royal, who was fo 
poor that he kept a little kitchen. garden, and wrought in it for a 
fubfiftance, in the fuburbs ; to him by the dire&ion of Hephefti- 
on they carried the royal robes and crown ; they found him 
weeding, and having told him their errand, made him warn and 
clean himfelf, and array him as a king. He was then conduced 
to Alexander, about whom there were many who could not help 
inveighing againft the raifing fo mean a man to a throne. Alex- 
ander looked on him a little, and then turning to thofe who were 
near him, faid, " His perfon does not at all difgrace his birth : 
" I would be glad to know how he bore his poverty. I wbulj 
" to God, cried the new king, I may bear my profperity is 
" well ; thefe hands have miniftered to my neceffities, and as I ' 
" had nothing, fo I wanted nothing." Alexander was. fo well 
pleafed with this anfwer, that he gave him the palace, furniture; 
and private eftate of Strato ; nay, and added part of the adja* 
cent country to his kingdom (22}. Diodorus, inftead of Sidon, 
lays the fcene at Tyre after the reduction of that place ; but in 
this he muft be miftaken, for the name^of the firft king of Tyre 
was not Strato, neither was he abfent when the city was taken ; 
but on the contrary was himfelf taken in it, and, as we {hall 
hereafter fee, was alfoleft king of Tyre by Alexander. Diodo- 
rus calls alfo the new king Ballonimus. He fays too, that he was 
exprefly recommended to the king by Hepheftion, as a perfon of 
his own knowledge (23). Plutarch is wholly filent in his life 
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its extent, its wealth, and beauty ; thither for the fake of 
better accommodation, Alexander marched, and remained 
there a confiderable time, while he debated in his council 
on the propereft means for eftabliming the tranquillity of his 
new-acquired dominions, and for carrying on the war againft. 
Darius. As for that prince, after he had a little recovered 
his aftonimment, he colle&ed, as well as he could, the 
fcattered remains of his army, and retired with them as 
fpeedily as poffibie beyond the river Euphrates : From thence 
he wrote to Alexander at Marathus, and fent alfo embassa- 
dors to entreat him to fet at liberty his mother, his wife, 
and children. In his letter he expoftulated pretty warmly 
on the injuftice of the war commenced againft him ; he al- 
ledged, that neither he nor any of his predeceflbrs had ever 
injured the Macedonians ; that Philip had invaded them 
without any declaration of war ; and that himfelf had pro-? 
fecuted that invafion without fignifying ,vvhat grievances he 
had fuftained, or what fatisfac~tion he expected ; that as to 
the end of the war providence would determine ; but that in 
the interim, he who was frill a king requeued of Alexan- 
der as a king alfo, that he would reftore to him his mother,, 
wife, and children ; and alfo name plenipotentiaries to treat 
of peace. Alexander fent back the embaffadors, and with 
them Therfippus, charged with a letter to Darius, which 
ran in thefe words : " Your anccftors, entering Macedonia 
tc and the reft of Greece, injured us without having re- 
** ceived the lead provocation. I, as the general of the 
<c Greeks have invaded Afia, to vindicate them againft their 
iC antient enemies the Perfians, provoked by their repeated 
tc outrages. You alfo afforded aid to the Perinthians, who 
" had groily injured my father, and Ochus fent likewife an 
" army inro Thrace, which is part of our dominions. My 

" father 

of Alexander on this fitbjecl, but elfewhere he tells us the 
itory. He tranfports us, however, to Paphos, where he fays, 
the former king being deprived for tyranny, Alynomus, a poor 
man, who had no pofTeffion but his garden, was by Alexander 
raifed to the kingdom, becaufehe was. of the royal blood (24). 
But againft this there is a material obje&ioja, which is, that Alex- 
ander never was at Paphos. As Curtius has told the flory, it is 
well enough, efpecially as it is fupported by Juftin (25), yet not 
fo well as to deferve a place in the body of the hiftory, fmce it is 
smpofSble to fet this flory abfolutely free from all objections. - 
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" father was flain by traitors fuborned by you, as you have 
<c openly published, in your letters ; to Arfes being 4iC- 
c< patched by Bagoas through your contrivance, in open 
" defiance of the Perfian laws, you have alTumed the royal 
" dignity. You have likewife entered into negotiations in 
" Greece with a view, to my prejudice, remitting money to 
" the Lacedaemonians and other Greeks, received only by 
" the former, and rejected by all the reft, in order to 
" corrupt my allies, and to diffolve the grand alliance into 
" which we have entered. I therefore have made war up- 
" on thee, becaufe by fuch a variety of methods thou haft 
" proved thyfelf my enemy. Having alfo beaten thy lietir 
" tenants heretofore, and thyfelf lately with all thy army, I 
" hold through the goodnefs of heaven this country. Such 
<c of your foldiers as have fled to me remain with me, and 
tc ferve under me, not through conftraint, but of their 
Cc own free will. Come therefore to me, as to the lord 
tc of Afia. If thou art afraid that I mould do any thing 
Cc harm towards thee, fend fome of thy friends to me 
" who may take my oath. When thou art come, thy 
<c mother, thy wife, thy children, and whatever elfe you 
<c pleafe, afk, they mall be thine. As to the reft, when 
cc you write to me again, remember, that you write to the 
ic king of Afia ; treat me no more as your equal, but as 
" to the lord of all you have. Signify what it is you want. 
u If you do otherwife, I mail conceive myfelf injured : 
" If you difpute my right, prepare to do it in another ge-? 
<c neral engagement ; but do not fly, fince it is to no 
* 5 purpofe, for where-ever you go, I am determined to 
tc follow you n ". It is certain this letter is in a very 
high ftrain, and one may almoft pronounce that it is genuine 
by comparing the fpirit it breathes, with that which at all 
times animated the words and actions of Alexander. 

Parmenio, according to the inftructions he had re- 
ceived, polfefled himfelf entirely of the treafure, equipage, 
baggage, and whatever elfe Darius had left at Damafcus 
under the command of Cophenes ; all which, by the exprefs Alexander 
direction of the king, he carried back to the fame city, and the 
• there took an exact account of them. Amongft other pri- J^]^™* 
foners were the Greek embafladors fent from Sparta, Athens, Darius with 
and Thebes, to negotiate with the king the raifing of a com- much mode- 
motion/ 3 ^ 
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motion, which might oblige Alexander to return home. 
Thefe by command of the king were fent to him as traitors ; 
as for the two Theban embaffadors Alexander faid, as he 
had left them no city in Greece, they had fome reafon for 
what they did ; and therefore Ifmenes being of a noble fa- 
mily, and Dionyfodorus having been victor in the Olympic- 
games, he, partly out of companion to their country, and 
partly out of refpect to themfelves, freely fet them at li- 
berty. When he knew, that the Athenian embaflador was 
Iphicfates, the fon of Iphicrates the famous general, he fa id 
his family were under too many obligations to his father for 
his fon to fuffer any thing from his hands, and therefore 
not only difmifled him, but treated him with great kindnefs. 
As for Euthycles the Lacedaemonian, he would hear nothing 
either in favour of him or his country, but ordered him to 
remain in cuftody ; but afterwards, when affairs were bet- 
ter fettled he let him too go at large. Thus Alexander wifely 
kept terms with all the Grecian ftates, though at the fame 
time he prudently pretended pity and perfonal refpeft, that 
it might not be at all fufpe&ed, his moderation was tinctured 
with fear j though, as we mall hereafter hear from hrs 
own mouth, he had but a very indifferent opinion of the 
affection of the Greeks, and therefore as he trufted them 
little, fo he was by no means forward to provoke them <*. 
^ . Tyre was in the number of thofe places, which, with- 
lefufetaad-.'in a (hort fpace after the battle of Iffus, fent deputies to 
j»it Alexan- fubmit themfelves to the conqueror ; the king whofe name 
was Azelmicus was abfent in the Perfian fleet ; but his 
fon was of the number of the deputies, and Alexander re- 
its ceived him as favourably as he had done thofe who came 

from Byblus on the fame errand. *It is poffible, the king 
intended to honour Tyre farther, for he acquainted the 
citizens that he would come and facrifice to the Tyrian 
Hercules, the patron of their city, to whom they had erected 
a moft magnificent temple. But thefe people, like moft 
other trading nations, were too fufpicious to think of ad- 
mitting fo enterprizing a prince with his troops within 
their walls. They therefore fent their deputies to him 
again, to inform him, that they were ready to do what- 
ever he mould command them ; but as to his coming and 
facrificing in their city, they could not confent to that, but 
were pofitively determined not to admit fo much as one 
Macedonian within their gates. Alexander immediately 

difmifled 

* * Arrian. lib. ii. c. 15. Curt. lib. iv. c. 55. 
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difmiiTed their deputies in great difpleafure. He then aflem* 
bled a council of war, wherein he infifted ftrongly on the 
difafFected ftate of Greece, the power of the Perfians at 
fea, and the folly of carrying on the war in diftant provin- 
ces, while Tyre was left unreduced behind them ; he alfo 
remarked, that, if this city was onc'e fubdued, the fove*- 
reignty of the fea would be immediately transferred to them* 
becaufe it would fix their pofleffion of the coafts 5 and as 
the .Perfian fleet Was compofed chiefly of tributary fqua- 
drons, thole tributaries would fight the battles, not of 
their late, but of their prefent mailers. Thefe reafons having 
perfuaded the council to concur with them, the fiege was 
immediately refolved on. It may feem fomewhat ftrange , 
that Alexander, now in the current of his vi&ories, an abfo- 
lute prince, and impetuous in his temper, mould condefcend 
to explain himfelf fo much at large, as to the nature and im- 
portance of his defigns. But we are to confider, that his army 
was compofed of veteran toops, commanded by old andexpe- 
rienced officers ; that their valour did not confift in a 
(hort extravagant fury but in a cool and determined re- 
folution j in order to engage which, there was a neceffity 
that the king mould fhew them not only what he would 
have them do, but why he conceived it fit to be done. Nor 
did his authority fuffer at all thereby ; for as the Macedo- 
nians always held themfelves fubje&s and not Haves, fo 
when once they were acquainted with the nature and 
expedience of the fervice required from them, they were 
indefatigable, and never refufed to (hare any danger, in 
the execution of an undertaking they had once refolved on p. 

This city was built on an ifland furrounded with P ro ~ which m ' 
digious wails, the fea as yet was open, and the Tynans duces the 
themfelves had a confiderable fleet, whereas Alexander hadfagc of 
none, at all. The firft thing he projected was an artificial Tyre * 
ifthmus, that might unite the city to the (bore, to which 
end he caufed the fea to be founded, and found the 
greateft depth three fathoms ; this encouraged him exceed- 
ingly, and he was ftill the farther emboldened when he 
perceived that the bottom was a ftifF clay, which ferved 
inftead of mortar, and bound whatever was funk into it 
more effectually than could have been done by art. The 
ruins of old Tyre furnifhed materials for the mole, which 
under the infpe£tion of Alexander was carried on with 
amazing vigour, till fuch time as it approached pretty near 

the 
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the city, for then the Tyrians not only vexed the work- 
men with all forts of miffive weapons, but alfo fent armed 
barks on each fide of the mole to harrafs them, fo that 
Alexander was forced to build two large wooden towers 
covered with raw hides, whereby they were defended from 
fire, as the workmen were by them from the infults of the 
enemy* The Tyrians for the deftruclion of thefe towers 
contrived a fire-fhip, and on the yards thereof, inftead of 
fails,' they placed rows of buckets, filled with fulphureous 
matter, the infide of the hulk was at the bottom filled with 
dry twigs ; over them were laid all forts of combuftible 
matter, the ftern they filled with rubbifh, that finking in 
the water it might raife the head the higher. Things thus 
prepared, as foon as they had a favourable wind they 
towed the hulk to fea, and ran her upon the mole directly 
between the towers, and then fet it on fire ; at fuch time 
as the mafts began to burn, the weight with which their 
mafts were charged broke them, whereby all the buckets 
fell into x the fire, and greatly encreafed its fury 5 fo that 
not only the towers but all the materials that were on the 
mole were totally confumed. Alexander was not at all dif- 
couraged ; on the contrary, he laid the foundation of a new 
mole broader than the former, and confequently capable 
of holding more towers ; ordered new engines to be made, 
and began to concert meafures for procuring a fleet, with- 
out which he faw clearly that all his endeavours would be 
in vain r . 

Thetntm- j T jj a pp ene j ver y happily for Alexander, that the mo- 
Alexan-.deration of his former conduct fully provided him for his 
rferjs fleet prefentand future defigns ; for Geroftratus king of Arados, 
%^ons r E n yl us k» n g °f Byblus, moft of the Cyprian princes, as alfo 
the Sidonian fquadron, in all an hundred and twenty fail 
arrived at Sidon, and offered him their fervice ; the ill fate 
of the Perfians at Ifius having difcharged them their fervice, 
and Alexander's generous behaviour towards their fubjec"te 
having attached them to his. To the fame city came 
Cleander with a fupply of four thoufand frefh troops from 
Greece, and foon after a fleet from thence, fo that after 
a fhort excurfion into the neighbourhood of Antilibanus, he 
came again before Tyre, with a new army and a fleet of 
upwards of two hundred fail. Andromachus, captain of 
the Cyprian navy, had the command on the left fide, and 
Alexander himfelf commanded the blockade on the other. 

The 
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The citizens, dill made a defperate defence, and omitted no- 
thing:, which either art could devife, or valour execute, 
for "the preferving of the place. At laft feeing themfelves 
reduced to fuch great ftreights, they refolved to attack the 
Cyprian fquadron pofted at the mouth of the haven, which 
looks towards Sidon, and, having before that time fpread 
fails arofs the mouth of the haven, that their (hips, rilled 
with foldiers, might not be difcovercd by the enemy, about 
noon ( at which time the Macedonian foldiers were ufually 
bufied about their private affairs, and Alexander had retired 
from his fleet to his pavilion on the other fide of the city) 
with five choice quinqueremes, as many quadriremes, 
and feven triremes , filled with expert rowers and refo- 
lute foldiers, well armed for fight and inured to the fea, 
rowed out {lowly and filently one by one againft the enemy. 
But when they advanced within fight of the Cyprians, 
encouraging each other with a great fhout and claming 
of their oars, they attacked their fleet. But it happened 
that day, that Alexander having retired as ufual to his pa- 
vilion, tarried there but a more time, and returned to his 
fleet. The Tyrians affaulted the enemies {hips all on a 
fudden, when fome were entirely empty, and others by 
reafon of the noife and violence of the attack were furprized, 
unprepared for refiftance, Pnytagoras's quinquereme was 
funk at the firft onfet with another commanded by An- 
drocles the Anathufian and Paficrates the Thurian : others 
were forced on (hore and beat to pieces. Alexander, 
hearing of this excurfion of the Tyrian triremes, imme- 
diately ordered as many (hips as he could fpare and were 
well armed to block up the mouth of the haven, and 
thereby hinder the reft of the Tyrian fleet from coming 
forth. He then with the quinqueremes, which he had ready, 
and five triremes well prepared failing round the city, hafted 
to attack the Tyrians. The befieged feeing this from 
the wall, and perceiving Alexander himfelf there, en- 
deavoured by loud cries to recal their men who were on 
board ; and when their cries, by reafon of the tumult, 
could not be heard, they made feveral fignals for them to 
return, becaufe the enemy was at hand. But finding too 
late that Alexander was upon them, they turned their fails 
and haftened to the haven, yet few of them could fave 
themfelves by flight ; for Alexander's (hips falling in fud- 
denly among them, rendered fome unfit for failing, and 
©ne quinquereme and a quadrireme were taken at the 

ver/ 
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very entrance of the port. The flaughter of the Tyrians 
was not great, becaufe, as foon as they perceived it impoffi- 
ble to fave their (hips, they efcaped into the harbour by 
fwimming. The Macedonians, now knowing that the Tyrian 
fleet would be unferviceable, moved their engines up to the 
walls. Thofe which advanced on the fide towards the ram- 
part did no execution by reafon of the firmnefs of the wall 
there ; others moved fome hulks with engines to that quarter 
of the city which looks towards Sidon. But when they 
found their endeavours there fruitlefs, failingalong the whole 
fouth part of the wall towards Egypt, they tried to batter 
it every-where : And there indeed by the violence of their 
attacks, it was at firft fhaken, and afterwards beat down, 
and demolifhed. Whereupon they immediately mounted 
the breach by the help of their ladders, and began to ftorm 
the place : but the Tyrians, without any great difficulty, 
repulfed them. Three days after this there happening a ftark 
calm, Alexander refolved to make ufe of that opportunity to 
ftorm the city , to this end he gave all the neceffary directi- 
ons. Firft he ordered a line of hulks, on board of which 
his battering engines were placed, to be towed as clofe as 
poffible to the walls, and there brought to an anchor ; the 
engines were immediately brought to play upon the walls, 
and in a very fhort fpace made a tolerable breach. Then 
the firft line of hulks weighed and ftood to fea, or rather 
were towed off, and a fecond line having foaling ladders on 
board took their place ; a detachment of light-armed troops 
under the command of Admetus was affigned for the attack 
on one fide, another corps of auxiliary foot conducted by 
Ccenus was to attack on the other fide. Alexander himfelf 
at the head of a greater force was prefent, ready to fuftain 
both. As the king took all this pains that the afTault might 
be performed with vigour, fo he was no lefs careful to pro- 
vide that the enemy might not make as vigorous a defence ; 
with this view he gave orders for feveral falfe attacks, and 
alfo commanded that a fquadron of armed veffels mould 
fail continually round the city, threatening now one part of 
it, then another, and actually attacking any part where they 
found it feafible, which fo well anfwered his end, that the 
Tyrians, every-where diffracted, divided their forces, and 
knew not where to make their utmoft efforts. However, 
they fought very gallantly againft Admetus and his Mace- 
donians, who firft Counted the walls ; that valiant officer 
being killed, alttjoft as foon as he had fet foot on the wall, 
.feyafpear; but Alexander, with frslh forces coming to 
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the fupport of thofe who had firft taken poft on the wall, 
quickly drove the Tynans from thence, and purfued them 
to the royal palace. In the interim Alexander's fleet broke 
into the haven on one fide, and began to burn and fink the 
fhips that were there : on the other, the Cyprians forced 
the haven, which they had hitherto blocked up, and 
flufhed with fuccefs, attacked and entered the city on that 
fide. The Tyrians, feeing it would be to no purpofe longer 
to defend their walls, retired in a body to a ftrong part of 
the palace, which they hoped yet to hold out ; but Alex- 
ander following them, fell upon them there with fuch fury, 
that they were unable to refift, fo that, after great effufion 
of blood they betook themfelves to flight, and fought a 
(helter in different parts of the city. A great llaughter alfo 
happened at the haven, where Ccenus and his forces entered 
the city ; for the Macedonians were vehemently enraged at 
the citizens, partly for holding out the place fo long, and 
partly becaufe they, having feized fomeof their men failing 
from Sidon, firft hoifted them up aloft upon their walls in 
fight of their friends, and afterwards ftabbed them and 
threw their bodies into the fea. About eight thoufand 
Tyrians were flain. Of the Macedonians, befides Admctus, 
who firft entered the breach and took pofleflion of the wall, 
about twenty targeteers fell in that a/Fault, and during the 
whole fiege about four hundred. They who had fled to the 
temple of Hercules (being fome of the chief Tyrian nobility, . 
befides king Azelmicus, and fome Carthaginian priefts, who 
according to antient cuftom were fent to their mother city 
to offer facrifice to Hercules) had the benefit of a free 
pardon. The reft, to the number of thirty thoufand, in- 
cluding ftrangers, were fold for flaves. Alexander after this 
offered facrifice to Plercules, at which his whole army 
affifted j the navy alfo performed a part in the folemnity. 
He moreover appointed gymnic fports in Hercules's temple, 
which was then finely illuminated. The engine wherewith 
the wail was demolished he placed there, as an eternal mo- 
nument of his victory. And the Tyrian (hip confecrated to 
Hercules, which he had taken in a fea -fight, he caufed to 
be hung up there 5 (L). The 

3 Arrian. lib. ii. C 24, Diodor. Sicul. lib. xvii. Plut. in vit. 
Alex. Juftia. lib. xi. c. to. Curt. lib. iv. 

(L) The taking of Tyre was forefhown by a multitude of 
omsps, if any credit is to be given to the hiftorians who k-.ve 

recorded 

Vol VIII. N 
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The ufage the Tyrians received was certainly very fevere, 
and feemed very little reconcileable either to the politenefs 

of 

recorded them ; we have referved them for a note, that they 
may not perplex the hiftory ; we lhall mention only fuch as are 
moft remarkable, that we may not tire the reader ; and we fhall 
leave him to make what judgment of them he pleafes, without 
pretending to regulate his fentiments by our own. Arrian allures 
us, that the very night after Alexander had taken the refolution 
of befieging the place, he had a dream or vilion, wherein he 
feemed to be fcaling the walls of Tyre, in which he was to be 
aflifted by Hercules, who gave him his hand to raife him up. 
Ariftander explained this to be an infallible fign of his taking 
the city, but he declared, that it was a lign likewife the liege 
would prove an Herculean labour (26). Plutarch fays, that there 
5s a well in the neighbourhood of Tyre, which the inhabitants 
lhewed, affirming, that Alexander flept near it when the place 
was firft befieged, and that flee ping there he dreamed, that a fatyr 
came and mocked him ; that he ran after him a long time in vain 5 
but that, at laft and with much ado, he got hold of him. The 
diviners gave him an eafy and elegant explanation of this vifion ; 
for dividing the Greek word " atyros " ; they Ihewed itsfignifi- 
cation to be, Thine is Tyre (27). In the city a man faw in a dream 
Apollo flying away ; when he reported this before the people, 
they would have Honed him, fuppofing that he did it to intimi- 
date them ; on which the poor man was forced to fly to the 
temple of Hercules, but the magiftrates having better confidered 
it, fixed one end of a gold chain to the flatue of Apollo, and the 
other to the altar of Hercules. A flrange expedient this, and a 
pregnant inftance of epidemic madnefsand fuperftition ; however, 
when Alexander took the place, he fet Apollo at liberty, and 
ordered him to be ftiled Philalexandrus, that is, a lover of Alex- 
ander (28). Diodorusis very particular in the account he gives 
of all the methods pradtifed by Alexander's engineers, and thofe 
of the town. It is too long to tranfcribe, but may be read by 
thofe who are Ikilled in fuch matters to very good purpofe, as well 
as Arrian's accurate detail of the fame fiege ; for r ^it is certain, 
that the Tyrians did as much to defend themfelves, as the wit or 
courage of man at that time would allow ; neither was it alto- . 
gether in vain, fmce it coft Alexander feveral months, and put 
all the force he had to the utmoft flretch before they were re- 
duced. 



_ (26) Arrian. lib. ii. (27) pint, in vit, Alex. (28) Diodor. 
Sicul. ubi fupra. 
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of a Grecian prince, or to that grandeur of foul which 
Alexander affected upon other occafions. However, as he 
was a prince of great parts and learning, he knew how to 
find out very plaufible excufes for the worft things he did ; 
and in regard to the fad before us, befides the cruelties 
which they had done to the Macedonians, which were re- 
venged by the execution of fuch multitudes, he alledged, 
that the felling them for flaves was an act of natural juftice, 
the anceftors of thefe Tyrians being no other than flaves, 
who, entering among themfelves into a confpiracy, flew all 
their matters in one night, then took their wives and became 
lords of the city, excepting only one Strato, who was pre- 
ferved by the fidelity of his {lave ; his family Alexander alfo 
preferved, though' Azelmicus king of Tyre was defcended 
therefrom. To him therefore, as if his quarrel had been 
with the people, he left the fovereignty without diminution, 
and took great pains by draughts from other places to re- 
ftore the city, and refettle its principality. Thus Alex- 
ander gratified his refentment againft the Tyrians, by de- 
ftroying their city, and felling them for flaves ; and when 
he had fo done, he raifed a high reputation of clemency by his 
generofity towards the king, and the care he took of re- 
building the city t . 

While he was employed in this long fiege, embafladors He reje&3 
came again from Darius with thefe propofals : That he would the propo- 

N ^ pay^f 

* Juftin. lib. xviii. c. 3. 



duced. Plutarch tells us, that Ariftander, having, from the en- 
trails of a facrifice offered at the beginning of the feventh month, 
predicted, that it would be taken therein, the foldiers, when the 
general ftorm was protracted to the very laft day of that month, 
began to deride him ; but Alexander, to fave the prophet's credit, 
ordered it to be called the twenty-eighth day of the month, in- 
ftead of the thirtieth, which, however, was needlefs, for the 
place was taken the fame day (29). Curtius's account of the fiege 
fwells with miraculous mounds, and wonderful triumphs over the 
fea. He exhaufts whole provinces for timber, and makes free 
with mount Libanus, though Alexander never went near it (30). 
It is certain, that Alexander did great things here, but Nebu- 
chadnezzar had done as much before when he took the fame 
place (31). 



(29) Plut. ubi fupra. (30) Curt. lib. iv. (31) Ezech,* 
xxi. 11. 
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pay ten thoufand talents offilver for the ranfom of his mother, 
wife, and children ; that he would refign to him all the 
countries beteen the Hellefpont and the river Euphrates ; 
that he would confent to the marriage of his daughter, 
and forgetting all that was pail, would acknowledge him 
for his friend and confederate. When thefe terms came 
to be explained to the Macedonian council, Parmenio, 
who always fpoke very freely, delivered it as his fentiments, 
that when the ends of the war were gained, it was un- 
reafonable to abide its hazard ; adding, If I was Alexander, 
I would accept thefe conditions. To which the king re- 
plied, So would I, if I was Parmenio. However, in his 
own name, he anfwered the embaffadors, That he did not 
want Darius's money :'■ That he would not accept of a 
part of his empire except the whole : That he would take 
from him by force his country, his palaces, and treafure : 
That he would marry his daughter, if he pleafed, with- 
out his confent ; but if Darius had a mind to try his hu- 
manity, he might come to him if he thought fit. This 
anfwer, how much foever it may have of the hero, 
had certainly not much of the politician. Had he accepted 
thefe proportions, he would have become the peaceable 
poUefTor of an extenfive, rich, and powerful empire, and 
might have retained his hereditary kingdom of Macedonia 
and his authority over the Greeks, and in that condition 
have tranfmitted it to his pofterity. But his boundlefs am- 
bition hurried him on to a wild purfuit of conquefls with- 
out end, as if all the nations of the earth had been cre- 
ated to pay him obedience, or to be made examples of 
his vengeance. Parmenio fpoke the language of Philip, 
who could certainly have taken his advice cn the fame oc- 
cafion, or rather would not have needed it n . 
He marches Tvre thus fubducd, Alexander, notwithffanding the ad- 
tojerufdiem, vanced feafon of the year, refolved to make an expedition 
thehM]- ' nc0 ^} T ^5 an ^ m hi s wa } 7 thither propofed to chaftife 
prieft Te- the Jews, who had highly offended him during the fiege 
fpcflfuUy. of Tyre \ /or when he lent to demand of them provi- 
sions for the fubii£ence of his .foldiers, they anfwered, 
they were the Subjects of Darius , bounced by oath 
hoc to fup ply his enemies. When thefe people knew 
of the king's march towards them , they were under 
the great eft terror, and. as their left refource, had recourfe 
to folemn acts of devotion, to prayers, proceffions, and 

parti- 

11 AriLn lib. ii. c. 25. Die Jo:. Sicul. lib. xvii. Curt. lib. iv, 
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particular farts, till at length God was pleafed to anfwer 
their petitions, by commanding Jaddua the high-pried, 
in a vifion to array himfelf in his pontifical habit, to direct 
the pr iefts to put on their proper garments, and with the 
people cioa^hed in white, to advance in (low and folemn 
order to meet the Grecian prince. Jaddua and the red 
did as they were commanded, and ifllnng out of the gates 
of Jerufalem, advanced as far as Sapha, an eminence at a 
fmail di fiance from the city, from whence as foon as they 
difcerned Alexander's approach, they went to meet him. 
The king, vvl^en the high- pried drew near hailed towards 
him, bowed himfelf before him, and faluted him with re- 
ligious veneration. This fcene which amazed the Mace- 
donians, (truck the Phasnicians and Syrians, not only with 
furprize, but with forrow and difconrent, for out of mere 
hatred to the Jews they had taken part in this expedition, 
Parmenio being near him took the liberty of asking the 
king, Why he adored the Jcwifh high-pried: ? T'o whom 
the king readily anfwered, He did not adore the pried, but 
God, whofe minifter he was. For when he was at Dium 
in Macedonia, and much troubled in his mind about the 
preparations neceflary for his pafling into Afia, he had a 
dream, wherein he faw this very perfon in his pontifical 
habit, who commanded him to lay afide his doubts and fears, 
and pafs himfelf boldly into Afia, for that God would be 
his guide and give him the empire of the Perfians. On 
feeing therefore this perfon, he was convinced, that what 
he did was by the exprefs affiftance of the deity, who he 
alfo doubted not would protect him in all his future expe- 
ditions ; wherefore, in gratitude for former victories and to 
teffify his truft in the divine power, he had humbled him- 
felf before the prieft. He afterwards accompanied Jaddua to 
Jerufalem which he entered in a friendly manner, and 
offered facrifices in the temple ; the high-prieft fhewed 
him alfo the prophecies of Daniel, wherein the deft-ruction 
of the Perfian empire by himfelf is fet forth, not in dark 
obfeure terms, in equivocal or unintelligible verfes, but 
graphically, as if the prophet had feen the whole trans- 
action, and every circumftance attending it ; whence it 
came to pafs that the king went away extremely well Sa- 
tisfied., and at his departure asked, if there was nothing in 
which he might gratifv himfelf or his people. Jaddua then 
told him, that, according to the Mofaic law, they neither 
lowed or ploughed on the feventh year, therefore would 
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efteem it a high favour, if the king would be pleafed to 
remit their tribute in that year. To this requeft the king 
readily yielded, and having confirmed them in the enjoy- 
ment of all their privileges, particularly that of living 
under and according to their own laws, he then departed. 
In his march, the Samaritans, who on the refufal of the 
Jews, had furnifned him with provifions before Tyre, ap- 
plied themfelves to him, in hopes of receiving from him 
itill greater matters than the Jews had done ; but though 
Alexander received them civilly, and afforded a patient 
hearing of their requeft, yet he difmifled ttoem with an un- 
availing anfwer, viz. That he had now many great affairs 
upon his hand, but that, when he mould return from his 
Egyptian expedition, he would examine into, and, pro- 
vided they were reafonable, comply with, their demands. 
Having thus removed all difficulties fo far, he advanced to- 
wards Gaza, the only place in this part of the world, which 
was ftill held for Darius w . 
fkged and Gaza was a very large and ftrong city, feated about 
in°two fives miles from the fea-fhore on a high hill, furrounded 
months with ftrong walls. One Batis or Betis, an eunuch, had 
the government thereof committed to him by Darius, who, 
forefeeing what would come to pafs, took care to provide 
all things necefTary for a long and obftinate defence, caufing 
all- the fortifications to be repaired, magazines to be well 
furnimcd, and fearing his garrifon might be too fmall, 
hired certain Arabian troops to ierve in the place. All 
this did he, knowing of what importance Gaza was to 
his mafter, Handing as it did in the entrance to Egypt, 
-and being at the fame time a bridle to Paleftine. When 
Alexander fummoned him, Betis returned a refolute an- 
fwer, that he would defend it as long as he was able. Many 
#f the king's council looking on the place as impregna- 
ble, diftuaded him from meddling with it ; but he was not 
ealily diverted from any thing he had once refolved on ; 
Gaza therefore was inftantly invefted, and where he thought 
the walls were weakeft, he caufed a mount to be thrown 
bp, and from thence brought his engines to play upon the 
City. At the beginning of this fiege a very extraordinary 
accident happened : The king being about to facrifice and 
having a crown of gold on his head, a bird of prey 
hovering fomctime over him, let fall at laft a ftone from 
between his claws upon his head, and foon after flying to 

the 
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the engines was there taken, his feet being entangled in the 
nets which covered the ropes wherewith they were wrought. 
Upon this Ariftander was immediately confulted, and his 
anfwer was, that the city would certainly be taken ; but 
at the fame time he cautioned the king not to be fo ad- 
venturous as he was 4 wont, becaufe great danger was threat- 
ened to himfelf, The king accepted this advice very kindly, 
and did not expofe himfelf for fometime ; but one day, 
when the Arabians made a furious fally and fet fire to his 
engines, and had well-nigh driven the troops from the 
mount, he forgot the caution he had received, and advan- 
cing with a body of targeteers regained the poft which had 
been loft, and drove the enemy into the place. But in 
the heat of the engagement he was wounded by an arrow, 
which piercing his ■ {fiield and breaft-plate lodged in his 
moulder. Far from being concerned at this accident, he 
exprefTed no' {mall fatisfad/tion therein, for one part of the 
prediction being fulfilled, he queftioned not but the other 
would come to pafs. As foon as the great engines he had 
made ufe of at Tyre arrived by fea, he carried his works 
quite round the city, and battered the wall in feveral places 
at once. In the main time where the battering engines 
were not at work, he employed miners, who working 
fecretly under the foundation of the walls, they fuddenly 
fell down, to the great furprize of the citizens. When 
through thefe feveral methods a breach was practicable, 
three feveral attacks were made by the Macedonians with 
great refolution, in which notwithstanding they were repulted 
with great effufion of blood. In the fourth the citizens had 
not fuch fortune, for the place was taken by ftorm, and 
they valiantly fighting were flain to a man *. Arriah fays 
nothing of Betis the governor, neither doth Diodorus. 
Plutarch alfo is filent, and fo is Juftin y ; but Curtius tells 
us a very ftrange ftory, and has had the good luck to be 
believed. He fays that he was brought to the king half 
dead with wounds, to whom Alexander addreffed himfelf 
in thefe words : Thou (halt not, Betis, die as thou fancied, 
in an honourable way, but (ball feel in captivity all the 
torment that can be devifed for thee. To^which the va- 
liant eunuch gave no reply, but looked on the conqueror 
with a contemptuous fmile. What, faid Alexander, doft 
thou neither fpeak,kneel, nor entreat ? I will find a way to 
N 4 van- 

x Arrian lib ii. cap. ult. y Diodor Sicul. lib. xvii., 

Plut. in vit. Alex. Juftin. lib. xi. 
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vanquifh thy iilence, and force thee at leaft to groan. Hav- 
ing faid this, he in a rage commanded his heels to be 
bored, and putting cords through them, bound them to 
his chariot, dragging him round the city till he died, boaft- 
ing that in this he imitated Achilles, who dragged the 
body of Hedor in the fame manner z . Arrian indeed tells 
us, that he fold the wives and children of the citizens for 
flaves ; which, is confident enough with his practice upon 
other occafions ; and one would think, that if Bcetis had 
been put to death in this manner, it could not have efcaped 
the knowledge of Ariftobulus and Ptolemy, from whofe 
memoirs Arrian collected his hiftory. Thefe obftacles re- 
moved, and agarrifon left in Gaza, there was nothing now 
to hinder his fo earneftly defired expedition into Egypt 
(M). 

As 

* Curt. 1. iv. c. 26. 

(M) If Darius had always chofen fuch governors as this Betis, 
Alexander, with all the power of Greece, would not have tri- 
umphed fo eafily ; for tho' this fiege lafted but two months, yet 
it cod him fuch a number of men, that he fent Amyntas into 
Macedonia for recruits, and took pains to encreafe his army 
while it was in Egypt. Curtius has a very ftrange ftory in his 
account of this fie^e, and is angular in it ; for there is not a 
word mentioned of any fuch thing elfewhere, if we except one 
legendary writer, whole credit is fcarce on a par with his own. 
The flory is this An Arabian foldier, pretending to defert, 
came to .Alexander and fell at his feet. The king put out his 
hand to raife him up, ordering that he mould be kindly receiv- 
ed ; but as he arofe „ he, with a fwcrd that was concealed un- 
der his fhield, (truck at the king's throat. Alexander avoided the 
blow by a gentle inclination of his body, and immediately after 
cut off the villain's head with his own fword (32'. It was Neop- 
tolemus, a near relation of Alexander by the mother's fide, who 
firft mounted the walls of Gaza. Plutarch does not tell us any 
thing of the number of the flain. Curtius fays, there fell of the 
citizens ten thpufand. Another author reduces this to fix thou- 
fand (33:. As to the Macedonians, we know nothing of their 
lofs at &il ; and indeed, whenever we have any accounts of 
their loffes, they are fet fo very low, that it is difficult to give 

credit 
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As foon as his foldiers had refrefhed themfelves, and he The flats of 
had received a body of recruits from Greece, Alexander ^ p ^ e 
marched from Gaza, and, in the fpace of feven days, 
reached Pelufium. Here he found no refiftance ; for Ma* 
zaces the Perfian governor was able to make none \ He 
was difpirited with the continual misfortunes which had be- 
fallen his matter's arms ; he had a very indifferent army, 
and, which was ftill worfe, he had the hearts of the moft 
numerous nation in the world againft him. It will afford 
much help to the fubfequent narration, and yet take up 
very little room, to fet this matter in a proper light. Moft 
of the provinces of the Perfian empire mewed a great deal 
of loyalty to Darius ; but Egypt, as it had never been 
faithful to any of his predeceffors, fo it was now very impa- 
tient of throwing off his yoke, without regarding what 
other yoke it put on. The chief reafon of this was the 
great diverfity between the religion of the Perfians and that 
of the Egyptians. Not only Cambyfes, who was a tyrant, 
but Ochus, who was a voluptuous prince, had flain their 
confecrated Apis, and profaned the moft facred rites of their 
religion. The Perfian governors and their under-officers 
ran all into the fame humour ; and thus the whole body of 
the people were exafperated in the higheft degree againft the 
government they mould have defended, from principles, 
which, of all others, make men the moft furious, viz. thofe 
of religion. The Egyptians had but a little before (hewn 
the excefs of their rancour, by joining with Amyntas, 
who, with four thoufand mercenaries, fled hither from the 
battle of Iffus, and thought to have fet up for himfelf ; in 
which the Egyptians furthered him all they could b . Ma- 
zaces therefore, reflecting on all thefe things and terrified 
perhaps with the examples of Tyre and Gaza, determined 
to admit Alexander peaceably. The king having entered fo 
eafily, failed up the Nile, after leaving a garrifon in Pelu- 
fium, and when he was come to a convenient height, he 
landed, and leaving the river on his right hand, marched 
through the defarts to Heliopolis, then, crofling the river, 

he 

a Arrian. 1. iii. c. i. Plut. in vit. Alex. Curt. 1. iv. c. 27. 
b Diodor. 1. xvii. Curt, ubi fupra. 

credit to them ; efpecially when, as in the prefent cafe, there 
are concurring circumftances, which amount to a proof, that their 
loffes mull have been, very great. 
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he came to Memphis, where he offered pompous facrifices, 
not only to the Grecian gods, but alfo to* the Egyptian 
Apis. Helikewife celebrated magnificent games, whereat 
aflifted the moft famous champions in Greece. From 
Memphis he failed down the river to the fea ; having pafled 
round the city Canopus, he fixed on the place where the 
village of Scandria or Alexandretta now ftands, as a con- 
venient fituation for a fine port and magnificent city. A- 
lexander hirhfelf directed where every public ftructure 
ftiould be erected. He alfo fixed the number of temples, 
the deities to whom they mould be dedicated, and affigned 
particularly a large and eminent fite for a temple to the 
Egyptian Ifis. There was nothing now wanting but to 
trace, according to the cuftom of thofe times, the walls of 
the city ; for doing this they had no materials at hand, 
this project of building a city being 1 fudden ; however a 
workman advifed the king to collect what meal there was 
among the foldiers, and to fift it in lines upon the ground, 
whereby the circuit of the walls would be well enough 
marked out. Alexander followed this advice, which an- 
fwered very well ; and Ariftander having confidered it 
attentively, told the king, that it was an omen of the new 
city's abounding with all the neceffaries of life c . Some 
fay, that the bounds were no fooner marked out, than 
great numbers of birds came and pecked up the meal, and 
then flew away; which when the reft of the foothfayers 
held for an ill omen, Ariftander alone held it to be a good 
one, affirming its meaning to be, that the city built in that 
place mould become fo populous as to fend out colonies, as 
they had feen birds feed and rife from it d . He was cer- 
tainly an excellent fervant to his mafter; for he was never 
at a lofs either for expedients or expofitions, and perhaps di- 
greffed as little from the rules of his art as any of his co- 
temporaries. Certain it is, that Alexander paid great defe- 
rence to his decifions ; for that prince affected ail things 
which tended to render him popular. At this time he 
was efpecially^ careful to gain the affections of the Egypti- 
ans, which / -ne did to fuch a degree, that they were ready 
to adore him, ; for till profperity rendered his pride too 
powerful for his reafon, never any prince acted fo fteadily 
on the maxims of philofophic policy as he. We never find 

him 

e Arrian. i. iii. c. 2. 4 Curt. I. iv. c. 3.2. Diodor. 
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him grafping treafure, in order to gratify either a covetous 
or extravagant difpofition. The richeft fpoils he gave to 
his friends ; the moft curious he fent home to his mother 
and the Macedonian ladies ; little he referved to himfelf. 
In point of women he was irreproachable, and for thofe 
vices which fo foully tarnifti the virtue of the Greeks, 
they ferved only as a foil to him ; fo fignal was his ab- 
horrence of them. As to government, he was truly a 
friend to liberty, reftored it where-ever he came, and 
mewed it as a wonder to thofe who had no idea of it be- 
fore. It is true, that with all this he required fubmiffion 
to himfelf; but it was a fubmiffion no way inconfiftent 
with liberty, '.but that civil refped which is always due to 
a great captain, in war, and a juft and temperate ruler in 
peace. The reader may expect fome reafon for inferting 
this character' here; and we fhall give it in few words : 
Alexander had been hitherto what we reprefent him ; we 
are now going to mew him in quite another light, intoxi- 
cated with vanity, and foolifhly feeking to cover the foi- 
bles which difgraced him as a man, by pretending to be 
more than man, as painters ufe flowing robes and magni- 
ficent drapery to conceal defects of fhape. It is not to be 
fuppofed, that, from this period, he did nothing that was 
virtuous or praife- worthy ; all that we mean is, that as hi- 
therto he had acted with fuch prudence as to commit ve- 
ry few, and thofe trivial miftakes ; fo henceforward he loft 
that moderation and magnanimity, which had made him fo 
much loved and revered, and by attempting to exchange 
refpecl: for adoration, and to extort a blind fubmiffion inftead 
of a chearful and a rational obedience, he, in a great mea- 
sure, extinguifhed the luftre of his former glory, and that 
authority derived therefrom, owing that affection and re- 
gard which the Macedonians ftill retained ibr him, to the 
memory of his former conduct, and to thofe intervals of hu- 
manity, in which he laid afide the ridiculous notion of his 
being allied to the divinity. But it is time to proceed to the 
fource of thefe diforders (N). 

As 

(N) We follow the authority of Arrian in placing Alexander's 
directing the building of the city honoured with his name before 
he went to vifit the oracle of Jupiter Hammon ; Diodorus and 
other authors placing it afterwards, alledging that it fo happen- 
ed. The laft-mentioned hiftorian fay?, that it was feated very 

commodioufly 
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SfitTthf At this time A ^ exan(3er formed his extraordinary defigrt 
temple of of vifiting the temple of Jupiter Hammon. As to the 
Jupiter motives which induced him him thereto, Arrian telis us, 
Hammon. t j, at t h e y wcre chiefly founded in imitation of Perfeus and 
Hercules, the former of whom had confulted that oracle, 
when he was difpatched againft the Gorgons ; and the 
latter twice, viz. when he went into Lybia againft Antsus, 
and when he palled into Egypt againft Bufiris. Now, as 
thefe heroes,^ viz. Perfeus and Hercules, gave themfelves 
out to be the fons of the Grecian Jupiter, fo the Mace- 
donian prince had a mind to take for his father Jupiter 
Hammon c Maximus Tyrius informs us, that went to 
difcover the fountains of the Nile f . Diodorus tells in 
few words that he went to confult the oracle s. Plutarch 
is as concife h . Juflin affigns a very fmgular reafon : he 
fays there had been always great jealoufies, about Alexan-? 
der's birth ; that Philip was never thoroughly convinced of 
his being his fon ; that a Uttle before his death, he had 

openly 

c Arrian. lib. iii. c. 3. f Serm. xxv. g Diodor* 

I. xvii. k In vit. Alex. 

eommodioufly by the haven of Pharos ; that the ftreets were 
wifely contrived, fo as to admit the cooling breezes, which 
mightily refrefhed the air. In point of ftrength, he ordered a 
broad and high wall to be drawn round it, fo as to have the 
fea clofe on one fide, and a great lake on the other, and a nar- 
row pafs at each end. Its form refembled that of a loldier's 
coat. One large beautiful ftreet palled from gate to gate, being 
in breadth a hundred feet, in length forty furlongs, or five miles. 
It became in after-times fo rich and famous, that our author tells 
as, in his time^here were on its rolls three hundred thoufand 
freemen. Plutarch affirms, that he was directed to the choice of 
this fixation by Horus in a vifion ; and, according to his account 
of the matter, a more pleafant, or more convenient place, could 
sot have been. x:hofen (34}. Alexander himfelf was a prince of 
great tafte ; he looked upon works of this kind as the nobleft 
monuments, and therefore fpared neither pains nor coft in com- 
pleting them. The architect he employed here was the cele- 
brated Dinocrates, who had raifed himfelf an immortal reputa- 
tion by rebuilding the temple of Diana at Ephefus ; to him he 
configned the care of this work, which did the higher! honour 
in fucceedmg times to its founder and his architect (^5). 
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openly declared, that he was fatisfied he was not ; that 
Olympias herfelf had confeffed as much , pretending, 
that (he conceived him hy a monftrous dragon. To filence 
all thefe reports, to clear up his mother's character, and 
to get himfelf the reputation of his being the fon of a god, 
were his motives, if we may believe this author *. What- 
ever they were, certain it is, that he hazarded himfelf 
and his troops in the higheffc degree, there being two dan- 
gers in his march ; which, with the example of Cambyfes, 
who loft the greater! part of his army in it, might have 
terrified any body but Alexander. The firft was the want 
of water, which, in the fandy defarts furrounding the 
temple, is no where found ; the other, the uncer- 
tainty of the road from the fluctuation of the fands, 
which, changing their fituation every moment, leave the 
traveller neither track to march in, nor mark to march by. 
From thefe impending mifchiefs, all authors agree, that 
Alexander was miraculoufly delivered ; for when the water 
brought on the camels backs was fpent, there fell a prodi- 
gious mower of rain, wherewith they filled all their vef- 
fels 5 and when their guides could no longer diftinguifli 
the road, they were directed by fupernatural harbingers ; 
tho' as to the*i authors do not agree. Ptolemy, the fon 
of Lagus affirmed they were two monftrous dragons, which 
went with a mighty noife before them, Alexander giving 
ftricl: orders to his officers to follow thefe leaders. But Ari- 
ftobulus, with whom the current of hiftorians go, afferts, 
that they were led by crows, who as often as they deviated 
from the way, by their croaking and fluttering before them, 
fet them right. Thefe are certainly ftrange ftories, yet there 
is all imaginable authority for them, which made fo ftrong an 
impreffion on Arrian, that he gives us his judgment of the 
matter in thefe words : I am fully convinced, that Alexander 
was conducted by fome divine power, from the teftimony of 
all who fpeak or his journey, notwithstanding the diverfity 
of fentiments among thefe authors hatjfiMpatly obfcured 
the truth of this fiery k . 4Wt 

Thjs arduous march once over, AwpnSer arrived at wherehe 
the temple of Hammon, feated in the midft of a barren th - 
thirfty wafte, in a narrow fpot of ground, the utmoft 
extent of which exceeds not forty furlongs, curioufly planted 
with olive-trees and palm trees, and watered with dews, 
which fall no where elfe in all that country. A foun- 
tain 
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tain alfo has its rife here, different in its natures and pro- 
perties from all the fountains upon earth ; for at mid-day 
it is cool to the tafte, but to the touch intenfely cold 5 
towards evening it begins to be warm, which warmth en- 
creafes by degrees from thence till midnight ; after mid- 
night it waxes cool by little and little ; in the morning it 
is chilly, at noon excefiive cold ; and it receives all thofe 
various alterations regularly every day. This country na- 
turally produces a kind of foffiie fait, which being put into 
little boxes of palm-tree, fome of the priefts of Hammon 
carry into Egypt, and beftow on the king, or fome great 
men, as a prefent. It is dug out of the earth in large ob- 
long pieces, fome above three fingers in length, tranfparent 
like chryftal. This kind of fait the Egyptians and other 
nations, who are curious in their worfhip, , ufe in their 
facrinces, it being much purer than that produced from 
fea-water. Arrian tells us, that Alexander himfelf confulted 
the oracle, and was well fatisfied with its anfwer ; but as 
to what he confulted it upon, or what the anfwer was 
that he received, that author is filent. Strabo concurs with 
him, aflerting, that the king entered in his royal robes, 
confulted the oracle, and received its anfwer, none being 
let into the fecret. Diodorus diftinguifhes three things 
which pafied at this meeting ! . Firft, the falutation of the 
prieft, whereby Alexander was acknowledged for the fon 
of Jupiter Hammon. The fecond, a promife to the king, 
that he would fubdue the whole world. The third, an 
afiurance that he had fully punimed the murderers of Phi- 
lip m . Plutarch's account correfponds pretty well with 
this, and he tells us beftdes, that Alexander, highly pleafed 
with what had pafied, made mighty prefents to the priefis. 
He Hkewife acquaints us, that fome were of opinion Alex- 
ander's title to divinity was founded in a blunder of the 
high-prieft, who being defirous to falute him in Greek 
with thefe words, my fon, inftead of paidion, pronounced 
paidios, whif|jHfc* Greek flatterers underflood pai dios, 
i, e. fon of pmmfr The fame author adds, that Alexan- 
der, in a lettemo his mother Olympias, told her, he had 
received fome fecret anfwer from the god, which he would 
reveal to her at his return n . But Olympias, who was a 
woman of fpirit and fenfe, was fo little pleafed with the 

king's 
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king's propagating thefe vain ftories, that fhe fent to defire 
him to forbear embroiling her with Juno. As to Alex- 
ander's return there is alfo a good deal of uncertainty, 
Ariftobulus affirming, he came back the fame way he 
went} and Ptolemy averting, that he returned a nearer, 
which brought him directly to Memphis. 

Alexander, on his return to Memphis, received there He fettles 
embafTadors with congratulations from moft of the ftates the 8°vera- 
of Greece, as alfo recruits both of horfe and foot ; all ™ cn ' of 
which was very acceptable to him, as he teftified by his 
kind reception of every body, by his making great feafts, 
and exhibiting .pompous {hews. Thefe folemnities over, he 
began to think of fettling the province, and of returning 
to the profecutipn of the war. As he intended the Egyp- 
tians mould live under their own laws, he made choice of 
Doloafpis and^Petifis, eminent Egyptians, to be joint pre- 
fidents of the province ; but Petifis defiring to be excufed 
from fuch a burden, Doloafpis was made fole prefident. 
Into all the places of ftrength, however, he put garrifons, 
and thofe garrifons were under the command of fuch 
officers as he thought he could confide in. Thus Mem- 
phis was committed to the care of Pantaleon, Pelufium 
to Polemon s the troops were under Lycidas, that is, the 
foreign troops ; for as to the reft, they were commanded 
by Peuceftas and Balacrus. The fleet had for its admiral 
another Polemon. Thus he eftabltfhed feveral independent ^ ,; V V 
commanders in Egypt ; a policy imitated by the Romans : ^ . 3t > 
For confidering the nature of the people, the fituation of 
the {trong places, and the vaft confequence of the pro- /-f^i 
vince, it was thought too great a charge to be commit- 
ted to a (ingle perfon, or to be trufted in the hands of 
men of high quality, it being always held a mark of fu- 
perior policy to prevent infurre&ions, rather than be 
obliged, with the hazard of war, to quell them. Alex- 
ander, as we have {hewn, was not only aware of this, 
but in his conduct fet an example to ot rn %% (Thefe re- 
gulations took up a good deal of tik b that the 
winter was fpun out before all things wc 3 £> cbmpleated ; 
and then Alexander made the neceffary difpofitions for 
marching with his army into Phoenicia, that he might open 
the campaign in good time °. 
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Samaritans Tyre was the place appointed for the general rendez- 
ganiilied* yous D f jjjg f orces> an( j thither Alexander with all conve- 
nient fpeed fhaped his march. In the way he received an 
account of a very unhappy accident which gave him much 
concern. Andromachus, a great favourite of his and a 
deferving man, had been appointed fuperintendant of Sy- 
ria and Paleftine. This officer, going to Samaria to col- 
lect the tribute, was not only oppofed in the execution 
of his office, but a mighty tumult fuddenly arifing, the 
people fet fire to the houfe wherein he lodged, and burnt 
him and his retinue. To avenge fo horrid a fact, the king 
ordered a Ariel: inquifition to be made after the murderers, 
directing, that all who were any ways concerned mould, 
without mercy, be put to death hut this was not all, 
he eftablifhed a colony of Macedonians in their city, and 
gave part of its territories to the JeWs. Such of the Sa- 
maritans as efcaped this flaughter repaired to Sechem, which 
has been ever fince, and frill is, their capital. The ground 
of this quarrel in all probability was Alexander's flighting 
their requeft at the time he fo highly favoured the Jews ; a 
thing which funk deep into their breafts, and, if poflible, 
heightened that implacable averfion they had conceived 
sigainft the Jews. From this fact of theirs Alexander 
took fuch a diftafte to this people, that he difmiffed eight 
thoufand of them who had ferved in his troops ever fince 
the fiege of Tyre, fending them as far as the Upper Egypt, 
where he commanded they mould have certain lands divided 
amongft them p. 

Statin the When he arrived at Tyre, he there met with Athenian 
wifeofDa- embafladors, who came to renew the requeft formerly made 
siusdies. him, to pardon fuch of their citizens as he had found 
ferving the enemy. The king, being defirous to oblige fo 
famous a ftate, yielded to their requeft, and fent alfo a fleet 
to the coaft of Greece, to prevent the effects of fome 
commotions which had lately happened in Peloponnefus. 
Thefe, with. fame private affairs, once fettled, he directed 
his march to Thapfacus, a city on the Euphrates. There 
he found a : broken bridge, which Darius had made ufe of in 
his flight after the battle of Iffus ; as alfo a great body of 
horfe, under the command of Mazasus, who had orders to 
obftruct his paffage ; but fo it was, that, either from a 
notion of policy, or through downright cowardice, Mazsus, 
having burnt the country, flighted the poll and retired ; 

whereupon 
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whereupon the king, having repaired the broken bridge, 
palled the Euphrates, marching: on to feek Darius. A little 
before that the wife of the laft-mentioned prince paid her 
laft debt to nature in child-bed. Alexander caufed her to be 
buried at a prodigious expence, tho* he had been fo cautious 
of injuring either her reputation or his own, as not only to 
forbear feeing her, but alfo to forbid the commending her 
beauty in his prefence. Tyraeus, an eunuch who attended 
on her perfon, efcaped foon after, and carried Darius the 
tidings of his queen Statira's death. He was extremely 
moved at the news, and no lefs fo at the recital of the 
honours paid her by Alexander when living, and the mighty 
refpe& (hewn her at her death ; which, on account of the 
youth of Alexander, he attributed in his mind to fome 
finifler caufe 5 but when the eunuch, with moft folemn 
afTeverationaj had convinced him, that there was not the 
leaft colour for h\s fufpicions, he, in a great tranfport of 
mind, prayed to God to reftore the kingdom of Perfia to 
its antient glory, that he might thereby be enabled to teftify 
his gratitude to Alexander ; or, if its fatal period was come, 
he prayed, that his generous victor might fit next on the 
throne of Cyrus 1. After paffing the Euphrates, the Ma- 
cedonians marched through Mesopotamia, having the river 
on their left, and by a round-about road, which they took 
to avoid defiles and for the eafier procuring of provifion, 
arrived at length at Babylon. On the road Alexander was 
informed, that Darius, with all his army, lay encamped on 
the river Tigris, in order to difpute his pa/Tage. The cur- 
rent of this river is fo rapid, that nothing can be imagined 
more difficult than attempting to pafs it with an army, even 
without any enemy in view. If Darius had therefore really 
drawn his troops down to the banks of this river, we may 
be confident that Alexander never could have pafTed it ; but 
he had committed the care of defending it to Mazaeus, who, 
it feems, did not love fighting ; for he burnt the forage 
here too, and then withdrew ; however, , Atexander palled 
it, tho' not without great difficulty, majijgphis foldiers 
being borne off their feet,and carried dowf^jBrlhe ftream ; 
fo that at laft he commanded them to marcnSn?clofe order, 
fo that they refilled the water like a wall ; notwithstanding 
which expedient a great deal of time was fpent in getting 

them 
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them over, and they were fo much fatigued with the pafTage, 
that he was forced to let them reft a whole day. ' If there- 
fore, as we faid before, Darius, or any general of his, with 
a competent body of troops, had been pofTefled of the op- 
pofite fhore, how is itpoffible they mould have got over at 
all r ? But thefe precautions being wanting, and Alexander 
once on the other fide, there remained nothing now but a 
battle to decide the iffue of the war, and to determine who 
{hould be lord of Afia. 
An eclipfe As the king continued his march directly towards 
C n th * mo ? n the enemy, an accident happened that caufed fome con- 
Macedonians fufion in the army. 1 his was no more than an eclipie ot 
the moon. If we were to believe Curtius, we muft fup- 
pofe, that the Macedonians were on the very point of 
" breaking out into rebellion, taking this for an evident fign 
that heaven was againft them ; but it is fo much that author's 
cuftom to exaggerate, and the account he gives us of this 
eclipfe (hews him to have written after fuch indifferent me- 
moirs, that we may very well juftify our preferring Arrian's 
account; which, as it is more moderate, fo it is alfo much 
more probable. He fays, the king caufed facrifices to be 
offered to the fun, moon, and earth, as the authors of eclipfes j 
and that Ariftander having infpected the entrails, had de- 
clared, that all things would be fortunate to the Macedoni- 
ans j that a battle would happen within the month, and 
that they would carry the victory s . Curtius 1 fays, that the 
king called for Egyptian aftrcnomers, who, concealing the 
caufes of eclipfes from the vulgar, of which caufes, by the 
way, Curtius himfelf knew very little or nothing, told 
the foldiers, that the Macedonians were under the govern- 
ment of the fun, the Perfians of the moon ; and therefore, 
that a diminution of light in the latter (hewed, that thofe 
who were under her dominion mould fhortly be deftroyed. 
This is certainly improbable ; for nothing is more notorious, 
than that the Perfians were held to be under the dominion of 
the fun, anji^iot of the moon ; befides, there can be no 
reafon fhewj^vhy the king mould have recourfe to the E- 
gyptian i^HRd not to Ariftander. On the whole there- 
fore we ma-jfipftly conclude, that having, by a proper com- 
pliance with their notions, re-fettled the minds of his fol- 
diers, and filled them with the hopes of victory, Alexander 

made 
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made them continue their march, that they might fight 
while they remained full of this perfuafion. 

It is unneceffary to detain the reader here with a long The armie 
•account of the ftrength of the Perfian army ; we (hall con- meet, 
tent ourfelves with obferving, that it is hardly poffible to 
guefs at its real ftrength. Arriati himfelf feems to have 
been milled, if his text is not corrupted in this paffage, where- 
in he tells us, that Darius had forty thoufand horfe and a 
million of foot. Diodorus fays, there were two hundred 
thoufand horfc, andeight hundred thoufand foot. Plutarch, 
that the horfe and foot made up together a million. Juftin 
gives us exactly half of Diodorus's number. With this vaft 
army lie remained encamped near the village Guagamela. 
Alexander chofea ftrong camp within about fifteen miles of 
the fame place, where he left his baggage, with his fick and 
wounded fofldicrs, : and with the reft marched on till he was 
within fight; of ; the enemy*. Then a council of war was 
called, wherein it was debated, whether it would be more ad- 
vifeable to fight that evening, or to encamp where they were 
that night. Moft of the members of that council were for 
the firft, Parmenio almoft alone for the fecond ; but when 
the king had heard his reafons, he gave orders that the troops 
Should encamp. Alexander then, with a chofen party of 
horfe, went and viewed the field of battle, examining every 
part thereof with the greateft diligence ; and, when he had 
done this, he returned to the camp, where, in a fecond 
•council, he gave the neceflary directions for the engage- 
ment, encouraged all who were prefent to do their duty, 
and, above all, exhorted them to be extremely careful in 
preferving order ; after which he difmhTed them to their 
reft. When all things were quiet, Parmenio came again to 
the king's pavilion, and earneftly entreated him to attack 
the enemy in the dark, alluring him, that it would be 
the beft way to prevent his foldiers from being difcouraged 
hy the difparity between themfelves and the Perfian troops. 
To which Alexander calmly replied, X will never fteal a 
victory j which has been by fome cried|^^n ;i as a puerile 
expreffion ; by others as unreafonably ^ wit[4^ s a mar ^ 
Alexander's grandeur of mind j whereas u-was in truth no 
more than the wife refolution of a confummate general, who 
iuffered not himfelf to be dazzled by appearances, pene- 
O 2 ' trating 
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trating all things to the bottom, and chofe, without hefita- 
tion, that meafure which was beft. The reader will eafily 
difcern this, if he will be pleafed to confider on what 
the two kings relied. Darius plainly placed his hopes in 
numbers 5 for this reafon he chofe a plain country, every 
mole hill of which, in comparifon, he caufed to be demo- 
Jimed. Alexander depended on the valour and military 
fkill of his veteran troops. In the dark then numbers would 
Hill have been numbers, valour would have fignified little, 
and military fkill would have been loft ; befides, a hundred 
accidents might have fnatched a victory from Alexander, 
confidering the difproportion between his army and that of 
Darius ; whereas we can fcarce figure to ourfelves an acci- 
dent which would have been favourable to him. More than 
all this, Darius was now of opinion, that his laft defeat was 
wholly owing to the difadvantage of the ground'; had he been 
beaten again in the night, he would have imputed that to 
the darknefs, and ftill have entertained hopes; whereas 
Alexander fought to convince the Perfians, that their fight- 
ing was to no purpofe : He anfwered therefore wifely, and 
like a great captain, as he really was, I will not fteal a vi&ory 3 
an expreffion which ought not to furprize us as fublime ; but 
ought to convince us, that he who fpoke it was a foldier, 
and knew well what he faid and did x . 
The battle ^" HE va ** °^ ^ ar * us continued all night under 

of Guaga- arms, which mud have fatigued them very much, and 
inela. have given great opportunity for their fear to work up- 
th^flood" on tnem « Their king, it feems, was apprehenfive that 
3668. Alexander would attack him in the night, which was 
Year before the reafon that he kept his troops upon fo hard a duty. 
Chnft33i. were drawn up in very exact order, as appeared 

by many memoirs of their difpofition, which, after the 
battle was over, were found in their camp, and which 
doubtlefs had been diftributed to their principal officers, 
to prevent confufion and miftakes. Darius himfelf was in 
the main' body,-- furrounded by his relations, fome choice 
troops of Korfe^-certain chariots and elephants, and round 
all thefe were pofted the Greek mercenaries, on whofe 
courage and fkill he chiefly depended. When Alexander 
marched to the engagement, his right wing was compofed 
of his royal brigade of horfe, commanded by Clytus, of 

feveral 
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feveral other corps of cavalry, befides a large body of 
auxiliary horfe, commanded by Philotus the fon of Par- 
menio. The firft line of the phalanx, which joined thefe, 
was commanded by Nicanor the fon of Parmenio. The 
next by Ccenus the fon of Polemocrates. The third corps 
was under Perdiccas. The fourth was commanded by 
Meleager. The fifth by Polyfphercon. The lad was 
the battalion of Amyntas, commanded by his brother Sim- 
mias, Amyntas being gone into Macedonia to raife re- 
cruits. On the left were the troops commanded by 
Craterus, confifting of feveral battalions of foot ; a body 
of auxiliary horfe commanded by Erigyus ; the Theflali- 
stn under the command of Philip. The whole wing was 
commanded by "Parmenio. This was the difpofition of 
the middle line of the army ; for before both v/ings and 
the centre there Were light armed troops for forlorns, and 
behind each" divifion of the army there was a corps of re- 
fer ve, To the battalions of foot that compofed thefe, 
Alexander gave orders, that they mould bear their fpears 
fo as to face about immediately in cafe the enemy mould 
furround any part of his army. He likewife ordered, that 
they fhould open when-ever the armed chariots were 
driven upon them, fo as to give them a clear palTage ; 
which difpofitions and directions proved of the higheft con- 
fequence. The forces brought at prefent into the field 
are computed by Arrian at feven thoufand horfe and forty 
thoufand foot. Alexander's right wing charged firft upon 
the Scythian horfe, who, as they were well armed and 
very robuft men, behaved at the beginning very well, mak- 
ing a vigorous refinance ; and that this might anfwer the 
more effectually, the chariots placed upon the left wing 
bore down upon the Macedonians. Their appearance was 
very terrible, and threatened entire deftruclion ; but Alex- 
ander's light-armed troops, by their darts, arrows, and 
ftones, killed many of the drivers, and more of the horfes, 
fo that few reached the Macedonian line ; whic^ opening, 
as Alexander had directed, they only pa'ffed "through, and 
were then either taken or difabled by his bodies of re- 
ferve. The horfe continued ftill engaged, arid before any 
thing decifive happened there, the Perfian foot near their 
left wing began to move, in hopes of falling on the flank 
of the Macedonian right wing, or of penetrating fo far as to 
divide it from its centre. Alexander perceiving this, fent 
Aretas with a corps of troops to charge them, and there- 
O 3 by 
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by to compel them to keep Air pofts. In the mean- 
time, he remained where he was, and profecuting his fir ft 
defign broke their left wing, and purfued it till it was- 
fully routed. He then charged the Perfian foot in flank, 
and they being intimidated made but a feeble refiftance. 
Darius perceiving this, gave up all for loft and Sled him- 
felf. Then the Macedonians, following their victorious- 
monarch, mflde a vigorous purfuit. The battalion com- 
manded by Simmias only did not ftir, that officer being 
informed, that not only the left wing was in great dan- 
ger, but that a great body of Perfian and Indian horfe, 
taking the advantage of the king's abfence, had pene- 
trated through the centre, and were fallen in upon ( the 
Macedonian baggage. This misfortune was quickly fol- 
lowed by another ; the barbarian prifoners mutinied there- 
upon, and fell upon the Macedonians in their camp ; but 
the corps of referve facing about, and being fupported by 
Simmias's battalion, the Perfians, after a fmart engage- 
ment, were routed, and great numbers (lain. Parmenio, 
on the left wing, in the mean time was almoft inveloped, 
the cavalry in the Perfian right being both excellent and 
very numerous ; in all probability the Macedonians, not- 
withstanding their courage and military fkill, would have 
been overborne at laft and totally deftroyed, if Alex- 
ander, on the firft intelligence of this misfortune, had not 
immediately returned from the pujfuit, and charged the 
enemy in flank and rear ; yet did they not then fly, but 
facing about continued to defend themfelves againft Alex- 
ander, and pre/Ted hard upon Parmenio at the fame time. 
Hcpheftion, Ccenus, and Menidas were wounded in this 
conflict, which was very long and bloody, but ended at 
laft in the total defeat of the Perfians whereupon Alex- 
ander continued the purfuit of Darius about ten miles, 
and then jailing the river Lycus, encamped his men, that 
they might-take fome repofe. Parmenio in the mean time 
and the Moops under his command fecured die enemy's tents, 
- baggage; elephants and camels. Such was the end of this 
battle, which decided the fate of Afia u . 
;^#The lofs fuf- According to Arrian, the Perfians loft here three 
tot"k. in thls hundred thoufand men, and the field of battle, and much 

more 
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more than that number taken prifoners w ; but how thi9 
fhould be done by an army ihort of fifty thoufand men, 
is not eafy to be conceived, and therefore, not without 
reafon, fome corruption hath been fufpecled in the num- 
ber. Diodorus is more moderate ; for he fays, there were 
only ninety thoufand killed. Prifoners, to be lure, there were 
at leaft as many as Alexander's army knew what to do 
with. With refpe£t to the lofs of the Macedonians, Ar- 
rian puts it at one hundred horfemen and one thoufand 
horfes ; which is furely beyond all bounds of belief, if 
we confider how hardly this battle was fought, and that 
the Perfians were once matters of the Macedonian camp. 
About midnight Alexander obliged his foldiers to con- 
tinue the purfuit, in hopes of overtaking Darius j but tho' 
he failed in this, yet at Arbela he took all the heavy bag- 
gage and all the rich equipage of that monarch. This 
great victory, as. Arrian obferves, was obtained within the 
fpace of time fixed by Ariftander, which gave him great 
reputation (O). 

Alexander. 

w Arrian. ubi fupra. x Idem ibid; 

(O) Diodorus, in his account of the battle of Arbela, (for 
fo moil hiftorians call it, tho' it was fought near Guagame- 
la) differs in fome circumftances from Arrian in the account 
he gives us of the order of battle ; but if we confider, that 
Arrian wrote from the memoirs of eye-witneffes and perfons 
of great quality, we cannot but fnppofe, that in thefe parti- 
culars he mull have b«en well informed. In other refpecls 
it is fit that we fhould fet down what Diodorus hath record- 
ed. By him then we find, that fuccefs which for a time at- 
tended the Perfian troops, entirely afcribed to the conduct and 
valour of Darius. It unfortunately happened, that Alexander, 
attacking his guards, threw a dart at Darius,- which, tho' it 
miffed him, ftruck the charioteer who fat at his^ feet dead ; 
and he tumbling forwards, fome of the guards- raifed a loud 
cry, whence thofe behind them conjeftured, thlt the king was 
flain, and thereupon fled without looking behind them, which 
created fuch a confufion, that Darius found himfelf obliged to 
follow their example. The duft raifed by the flight of fo 
vaft a multitude, gave Darius room and leifure to retire to a 
place of fafety ; for he knowing well that the Macedonians 
could not perceive what rout he took, turned off immediately 
O { with 
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Alexander Alexander receiving certain intelligence, that Darius 
hnT 3 y " was retire <l into Media, thought it at that time unneceffa- 
ry, and indeed impracticable, to follow him. He deter- 
mined to march directly to Babylon, which accordingly he 

did. 



with the troops under his command, and, marching with con- 
venient fpeed, took poll in fome villages that were dire&ly 
behind the Macedonian army ; from whence he fafely depart- 
ed, while Alexander by forced marches endeavoured to over- 
take him, on a vain preemption that he fled ftraight for- 
wards. According to this author the Perfians loft ninety 
thoufand, and the Macedonians five hundred, men ; however, 
he owns, that a great number of the latter, were wounded 
(36I. Plutarch, Diodorus, and many other authors agree, 
that the evening before the battle, when Alexander had given 
the neceffary directions, he went to bed, and flept fo foundly, 
that Parmenio and the reft of the generals were' forced to do 
many things in the morning according to their own fentiments, 
becaufe they did not care to awake him. At laft Parmenio 
was contained to go to his bed-fide, where he called him 
fevcral times before he anfwered. At length he arofe, and 
dreffed himfelf with great ferenity j while he was doing this, 
Parmenio could not help faying, ] wonder, Sir, confidering you 
are to fight the moft important of all your battles, that yon 
could fleep as foundly as if ycu were already victorious. 
Why, fo I am. my good friend, returned the king, fince I 
4hal! no more beohh'gcd to follow Darius hither and thither, 
through a country alueady deftroyed by the length of the war 
{37). We have another inft.mce of the wonderful coolnefs and 
penetration of this great prince. When Parmenio perceived 
that the Macedonian camp was in danger, he fent to recal 
the king from his purfuit. When Alexander heard the mef- 
iage, Parmenio, faid he, is certainly befide himfelf ; if I am 
victorious over thefe enemies, we mall have their baggage 
and our own too ; whereas if I lofe this advantage, we fhall 
have nothing to fight for but our lives. But when Parmenio 
fent again -to ^inform him, that himfelf and the troops under 
his command; were, in the utmoft danger, the king came im- 
mediately to" his relief ; but, fays our author, fufpiciens be- 
-0- gan to arife, that either the vigour of Parmenio was diminifh- 

\ td by his age, or that out of envy he fought to diminifh 

his 
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did. Mazseus commanded there in chief, the fame perfon 
who had been intrufted to defend the pafTages of the rivers 
Euphrates and Tigris. He acted here juft as he had 
done there ; that is, at the fight of Alexander's army, he 
put the place into his hands y . The Babylonians were 

verj 

T Arrian. Diodor. Curt, ubi fupra. 

his raafte^s greatnefs (38). The truth feems to be, that Par- 
menio had too much concern for him. Philip of Macedon con- 
ferred him the only general he knew ; and we find nothing re- 
corded of him in hilfory, which doth not fpeak him a moil , 
confummate, tho' at the fame time a very cautious, comman- 
der. If the wing under hit command had been beaten, that 
corps of Perfians would have been able to keep the field, and 
would have been quickly joined by moil of thofe who fled before. 
Such a multitude, encouraged by a taite of fuccefs,would have 
quickly fwallowed up the Greeks, and recovered all they had con- 
quered. Alexander, who fancied himfelf thefon of a god, had his 
head full of nothing but victory where-ever he appeared ; but to 
Parmenio, who was a mere man, conduct feemed as neceffiry 
as courage, and the prefervation of half the army effential to 
the whole. It is true, we are not, properly fpeaking, bound 
to enter into the characters of thofe whofe hiftory we write ; 
yet fometimes it is necelfary ; for what is hiltory without 
truth ? Or to what end do we read, but to be acquainted with 
things as they were ? There were in the court of Alexander 
many who hated Parmenio and his family ; of thefe fome 
wrote, and from the memoirs of thefe writers Plutarch had 
his informations : We do not therefore prefume to blame 
him for tranfmitting what he read to poilerity ; but we take 
the liberty of doing the fame thing ; And becaufe Arrian, 
who copied Ariftobulus and Ptolemy, fays nothing of Parme- 
nio' s envy, we report the fuggeftion as doubtful, that a cha- 
racter, which feems to have the faireit title to honour, may 
not, at this diftance of time, be fullied by infinuatiohs once 
thought too idle to deferve mention. AniM^ai^j^mmg the 
battle, rode by his mailer's fide, covered with a white mantle, 
and with a crown of gold upon his head. He it was, who, in 
a great meafure, contributed to fix the victory, by ihewing the 
Macedonians an eagle hovering over the king's head. After 
the battle, the king facriliced in a magnificent manner, and fent 

prefents 
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very glad of this revolution, and therefore, with great joy, 
came out to meet Alexander, with prefents of great value. 
This joy of theirs proceeded from their exceffive hatred of 
the Periians, as again that exceffive hatred took birth from 
their principles of religion 5 for the Perfians being deifts had 
pulled down all their temples, and in every other refpect 
curbed that propenfity to idolatry, which was fo extrava- 
gantly warm in this nation. Alexander, on the other 
hand, anfWered all their expectations ; for he immediately 
commanded, that every one of their temples mould be re- 
built, particularly the famous temple of Belus. He fent ah 
fo for their priefts, converted with them, and left to their 
care the decree he had made in favour of their religion z . 
He offered facrifices himfelf to Belus, -'-left. Mazaeus in 
pofTeffion of the government ; but removed Bagophanes, 
who had put the citadel and the -royal treafures into his 
hands, yet he entertained him in his court, and treated 
him with marks of confidence and efteem a . As he was a 
prince of great learning, he enquired after the agronomical 
memoirs of the obfervations which were faid to have been 
made in that city for a long tract of time, and he caufed 
the beft account that could be got of them to be tranfmit- 
ted to his tutor Ariftotle ; fo defirous he was that the repub- 
lic of letters mould reap fome advantage from his labours 
and victories b . On the whole, however, his fray at Baby- 
lon did him no good - 3 for he and his officers began there 
firft to tafte of luxury, and to fall in love with that magni- 
ficence and delicacy which had enervated and deftroyed the 
Perfians c . 

It 



z Diodor. ubi fupra. 3 Arrian. 1. iii. c. 16. b Porphyr. 
ap. Simplic. 1. ii. de caslo. c Diodor. ubi fupra. 

prefents of the fpoils to all the Grecian ftates (39.) Juftin fays, 
that few bat|le&:vjiad been fo bloody as this; that Darius, when 
he faw ffiatithe battle was loft, endeavoured to throw himfelf into 
the thickeCpf tne 6g nt > tnat tnere might be flain ; but, againft 
his will, was forced to fly by thofe who were about him. Be- 
ing perfuaded by thefe to break down the bridge on the river over 
v/hich he patted, that it might prevent the enemy's paffage, he 
anfwered, I will never purchafe fafety to myfelf, at the expence 

of 
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It is now time for us to turn our eyes a little towards The condu£V 
Greece ; tor tho' the main hopes of the Macedonians fol- £ *™^ r 
lowed their royal leader thro' the great continent of Afia, 
yet were they not afleep as to their interefts in Europe, 
where feveral attempts were made to leflen their power. 
While Memnon lived, the Perfians were not only lords of 
the fea in name, but in reality fo. He retook many of the 
iflands which had fallen under the power of Alexander ; he 
fent fhips of war to cruize on the coafts of Macedonia ; 
and, if he had lived, he would have made a defcent on 
Eubcea, where queirionlefs he would have been joined by 
a great number of the Greeks. After his death, things 
were in a languiming condition till the battle of IfTus, 
when new efforts were made to ftir up troubles in Greece. 
Thofe, however, were rendered abortive by Antipater, 
who kept fuch a fleet at fea and made fuch difpofitions of his 
land-forces, as rendered it not fafe for any of the Greek 
ftates to declare againft his mailer d . However, when ad* 
vice arrived of this laffc victory, thefe fmothered diffenfions 
broke out into an open flame. The Greeks in general be- 
gan to be afraid that if they made no attempt before the 
Perfian empire was abfolutely deftroyed, all they could do 
afterwards would be to no purpofe. As foon therefore as 
they had news that Memnon governor of Thrace had re- 
belled, and that Antipater was making great preparations to 
march againft him, they took arms, Agis king of Lace- 
daemon being declared their general. Antipater being in- 
formed of this, immediately drew together an army, and, 
having compofed matters in Thrace, marched into Greece. 
It was not long before the armies met ; that of* Agis con- 
fided of twenty-two thoufand foot and two thoufand horfe ; 
Antipater had about forty thoufand men \ for when he 

came 
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. .f- 

of fo many thoufands of my fubjefts, as muft byvtfis means be 
loft ; or take from them that palTage which has preferred me 
(40). Indeed all authors agree, that Darius behaved very ho- 
nourably in this aftion ; and we fhall fee hereafter, that he loved 
his fubjefls fo well, as to be fatbfied with d;. ; ng by their hand?, 
rather than to owe his Lfcty 10 the fidelity of llran^/rs. 
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came with a well-difciplined army out of Macedonia, 
many of the Greeks joined him out of fear ? who would 
otherwife have been neuters, or have fought againft him. 
The engagement that enfued was very obftinate and 
bloody \ but at lafl Agis was killed, and the army he 
commanded routed, with the lofs of fiye thoufand three 
hundred men; Antipater himfelf loft three thoufand five 
hundred ; but it put an end to the war, for the Greeks, 
feeing the ^ fatal hTue of this bufinefs, and that the Athe- 
nians fided with the conqueror, they were conftrained to 
forget their refentments, and to implore mercy e . Such was. 
the jftate of Greece. 
Alexander After thirty days ftay at Babylon, Alexander continued 
| a o k " f P g fl ¥" hi s march to Sufa, which had been already rendered into 
on 0 u a * the hands of Philoxenes. Here the king received the trea- 
fures of Darius, amounting to fifty thoufand talents, or up- 
wards of nine millions fterling, as alfo curipfities and furni- 
ture of an immenfe value f . It was delivered up to him by 
Abulites, to whofe care Darius had committed it ; yet it is 
faid, that what the Perfian did was by order of his mafter* 
who was in hopes, that while Alexander was employed in 
taking great cities and heaping up riches, he would not 
march fo fpeedily as hitherto he had done, but afford him 
time to collect a frefn army s. Among other things that 
were found in the treafury of Sufa, were the brazen ftatues 
of Harmodius and Ariftogiton, which Xerxes had carried 
away when he plundered Athens. Thefe Alexander very 
carefully fent back, and having taken a view of the fair 
palace and other things of note at Sufa, he began to think 
of quitting the province. Abulites he left in poneffion of 
his command as governor of Sufa ; but the care of the 
citadel he committed to Mazaeus. The command of the 
forces he left for the defence of the province he gave to 
Archelaus. Menetes he conftituted prefident of Syria* 
Phaenicia, and Cilicia, to whom, at his departure, he gave 
three |houfand talents of filver, with orders to fend over 
as mleft ' :qj^!t*as mould be necefTary to Antipater, that 
he might the better preferve the peace of Greece, and 
■4,' carry on his Cjrjefigns there. About this time arrived the re- 

cruits under the command of Amyntas. They coniiftcd 

of 
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of five hundred horfe and fix thoufand foot, all Macedo- 
nians ; fix hundred Thracian horfe, and three thoufend 
five hundred Trallian foot ; about a thoufand horfe and 
four thoufand foot from Peloponnefus ; in all about two 
thoufand horfe, and thirteen thoufand five hundred foot. 
Thefe he incorporated into his veteran army, without 
forming any new corps. He dealt alfo very kindly by them 
all, taking care to let them have pay in advance, procuring 
for tbem good quarters, and being prefent himfelf at the 
reviews, and as often as they were exercifed h (Pj. 

At 

h Curt. 1. v. 

(P) Authors vary a little as to the money which Alexander 
feiaed at Sufa. Arrian fays it was fifty thoufand talents (41) ; 
with him Curtius agrees (42).Diodorus Siculus fays there were for- 
ty thoufand talents in bullion, and nine thoufand coined ; fo that 
becomes within a thoufand talents of the fum (43). Plutarch tells 
us there were but forty thoufand talents ; yet his account rifes higher 
than any other hiftorian's, which feems not to have been wellob- 
ferved j for thefe forty thoufand talents,he fays, were in coined gold, 
and difiinguimes it from the reft of the treafure, of which he does 
not give us the particulars ; only he fays, there was purple to the 
value of five thoufand talents, which was frem and lively, tho' it 
had been laid up a hundred and ninety years. He fays too, on 
the authority of Dinon, that veffels filled with water from the 
Nile and the Danube, were fet in this treafury, as monuments 
of the mighty extent of the Perfian empire (44). Juftin fays ex- 
prefly there were but forty thoufand talents ; which agrees well 
enough with Diodorus, whofe fteps he is obferved to follow ; yet 
this author hath a very curious pafifage, which, for the fake of 
brevity, probably juftin omitted (45). Alexander, as he informs 
us, coming in perfon to take an account of thefe treafures, fat 
down on the royal throne, which, it feems, was fo high;, that 
his feet did not come near the foot-ftool. One of hfs ; pages 
obferving this , took up Darius's tabk^and;;. placed it 
upon the foot-ftool, for which Alexander, . wKo^riow fat at 
eafe, commended him ; but one of the eunuchs of the old 
court, fi. ing his eyes on the table, fell a weeping. Tell 
me, friend, faid Alexander, what it is you fee here that moves 

you 
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ie reduces At lad he thought of profecuting the war ; and i'o 
iwUxians. mcfv ] n g r rom g u fo f ie palled the Pafitigris, and entered the 
country of the Uxians. Thole who inhabited the plain 
country fubmitted without giving' him any trouble; but 
the mountaineers were foolifh enough to fend a deputation, 
to inform him they expected a fum of money by way of 
tribute for palling through their country, pretending, that 
the Perfiar^ monarchs had always paid it them. Alexander 
anfwered coldly, That they would do well to come to 
the paffage to receive it 1 . As foon as they were gone, 
he difpatched Craterus to feize the tops of the moun- 
tains, while he in the mean time, with a body of horfe 
and light-armed troops, entered the country by night, 
through private and troublefome roads j. fo that he was in 
the midft of the Uxian villages, before the inhabitants 
knew any thing of the matter. Thefehe plundered and 
burnt, and continuing his march feized » -the pafs, whither 
numbers of people were crouded, in hopes of receiving 
the money. They pretended at firft to make fome de- 
fence : but before they could form themfelves into any 
order, Craterus with his foldters appeared over their heads, 
and began to pufh them in clutters over the precipices. 
They then fell into confufion, and fled into holes and 
caverns 3 however, Sifygambis interpofing and fending to 
entreat Alexander to pardon them, he readily acquiefced on 
the following terms, viz. that they provided for the army 

a hun- 
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you to grieve fo much ? O king, anfwered the eunuch, I was 
once Darius f * fervant, as I am now thine. As I loved and 
honoured my mailer while I ferved him ; fo I cannot even now 
behold, without extreme difquiet, that table at which he fat, 
placed under thy feet. Alexander, moved at the blunt honefty 
of the man, commended him, and ordered it to be taken away, 
but Philotas 'iriferpofed ; As this table, Sir, ^ faid he, was not 
placed here" by your command, there is nothing of infolence in 
^| the ufe you -have put it to. To me it appears to be a thing 

ordained by providence, to mew the mutability of empire.' 
The king then ordered it to remain where it was (46). This 
Philotas was the fon of Parmenio ; and we mall hear quickly of 
his being tortured and put to death, on a fufpicion that he bore 
no good will to the glory of his matter. 
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a hundred horfes of war, five hundred baggage horfes, and 
thirty thoufand head of cattle k . 

As we have mentioned the mother of Darius, we will Alexander's 
take this opportunity of fpeaking of Alexander's condu& T ^fc a w- 
towards her, and of her behaviour towards him. Frorn the ^^jjy ot r 
time (he was taken at the battle of IfTus, Alexander afford- Darius, 
ed her not only the title, but the obedience due to a 
mother, left the children of Darius under her care, and 
omitted nothing which might contribute tolefTen, or even to 
obliterate, her misfortunes. In the late engagement, it is 
faid, that when the Perfian horfe broke into Alexander's 
camp, they came to the tent where Che was, and would 
have perfuaded her> to make her efcape but (lie conftaiitty 
refufed* faying, - That me would not quit Alexander with his 
fortune 1 . The king, '.'when he purpoied to purfue the war, 
left her at Sufa, having- affigned her and her grand-children a 
•tutor, that he might have the pleafureof converfing with them 
without an interpreter ; and hence it was that (he fent to 
entreat him to pity and fpare the Uxians, who, through 
ramnefs and folly, had incurred his difpleafure. And we 
have feen what deference Alexander paid to her media- 
tion m (QJ. 

After 

k Arrian. ubi fupra. 1 Diodor. ubi fupra m Arrian. 

ubi fupra. 

(Q) There is nothing in the life of Alexander which hath 
afforded the rhetoricians, who have made his attions their 
theme, fo happy an opportunity of exerting their genii, as his 
tendernefs to the family of Darius. Plutarch and Curtius are 
particularly fond of thefe paffages, and have taken all poJTibie 
care to fet them out to the bell: advantage. The laft mentioned 
author hath inferted in his work a very extraordinary relation of 
an interview between Alexander and Sifygambis at -Sufa. We 
were afraid of fwelling the text too much, otherwifefit had 
been inferted there i yet confidering the manner in "Which it 
was told, perhaps it will appear with great propriety in a note 
by way of appendix. Alexander having received from Macedon 
. feveral pieces of purple and other rich veftures, he ordered 
them to be fent to Sifygambis, together with the perfon who 
had wrought them, with a compliment, as he intended it, that 
if the fabricature of thefe garments pleafed her, file might let 
her grand-children be taught how to make them for their di- 
veriion ; but working in wool being then held in Periia a very 
mean and difhonourable thing, Sifygambis fhed tears when fhe 
heard the meflage. The pcribn who carried it returned there- 
fore 
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^fla?eto Sa AftEr chaftifing the Uxians, Alexander ordered Par- 
FerfepoHs, menio to march with the ThefTalian horfe, the royal bri- 
anddeftroys gade, the mercenary foot, with the carriages and baggage, 
tt * through the ordinary open road againft the enemy. In 

the mean time, he with the Macedonian foot, and the 
light armed troops, and a body of horfe and archers, 
marched over the mountains to the Perfian {freights. Thefe 
he found ^effectually fortified with a flrong wall , flanked 
with towers, and Ariobatzanes, with an army of forty- 
thoufand foot and feven thoufand horfe, polled behind to 
difpute his paflage. The king, trufting to his ufuai for-? 
tune, immediately ftormed the wall ; but after a long and 
bloody conflict, in which he loft abundance of men, he 
was forced to found a retreat, haying beSnTable to effect 
nothing n . He then began to enquire for fdme other way, 
and having met with a man who had;' been formerly a pri- 
foner, his father a Lycian, his mother 'a Perfian, fo that 
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fore in hafte to Alexander, and acquainted him, that Sifygambis 
was much difjaleafed j whereupon the king went inilantly unto 
her apartment, in order to confole her, and to remove any 
mifconiiru&ion {he might have put on his meffage. " Dear mo- 
* 6 ther, faid, he, the robe, in which you fee me arrayed, was 
" not only prefented me by my fillers, but is alio the work of 
66 their hands j be convinced, madam, from thence, that I meant 
•* not to offend you, but as 1 was led into an error through 
** the cuilom of my country, impute what is amifs to my igno- 
<c ranee, and not to any fault in my will. Hitherto I have made 
*' it my ftudy never to tranfgrefs any of your cuftoms, As 
" foon as I was informed, that it was held difrefpe&ful in 
" Periia fjjr afon: to lit before his mother, till licenfed fo do 
c< by .het,' 5 ! made it a rule with me never to fit before you, 
* f tilb.I received your commands. As often as you have offered 
s; to proilrate yourfelf before me, I have taken care to prevent 
" it ''^tiW^B^Sth& and moll h'gheft token of my efteem, have 
" always ililed you mother, a title, flricliy fpeaking, belonging 
% " only to Qlynpias (47)". Curtius concludes his chapter here 

without telling us that Sifygambis was more than fatisfied. In 
all probability, (he could not but be well pleafed at an expla- 
nation which took from her all apprehenfions of Alexander's 
prejudice towards her family ; but that this is the very fpeech 
which Alexander made to her, will perhaps not eafily be credited 
on account of its rhetorical quaintnefs. 



(47) Curt. lib. v. c. 9. 
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he fpoke both tongues ; this man told him, that having 
long kept (heep on thefe mountains, he could lead hirn tor 
another pafs, but that in truth it was difficult enough too* 
Alexander thereupon left Craterus in his camp, with or- 
ders, that as foon as he perceived that himfelf had pafted the 
other ftreights, and was about to attack thePerfian camp, he 
fhould fcale the wall °. Then following his Lycian guide, 
he marched that night an hundred furlongs, and by an intri- 
cate road arrived at laft at the ftreights ; and though he met 
with a river in his way, yet he pafled it, and advanced fo 
fpeedily, that by day-break lie furprized the firft guard, 
whom he cut all to pieces, as he did moft of thofe in the 
fecond poft, : whereby Ariobarzanes received no intelli- 
gence of hisrpaflage, till Alexander attacked him in his 
camp. Craterus* as. foon as he heard the trumpet found, 
attacked the}. Wall ; this fo diftracted the Perfians, that they 
would havered, but it was impoffible. Ptolemy feized the 
wall with three thoufand foot. Alexander charged them 
before, Craterus behind, when they fled to the wall, Ptolemy 
drove them back. Thus diftrefled they knew not what to 
do, and the far greater part of them weres put to the 
fword. Ariobarzanes himfelf with a few horfe efcaped into 
the mountains. Alexander then returning in hafte to the 
river, ftrengthened the flight bridge he had thrown over 
it, and paffed over all his army ; then by long marches he 
fought to reach the capital of Perfia at Pafargadae he feized 
the treafures of Cyrus, and appointed Phrafaortes governor 
of Perfia, Diodorus and other hiftorians tell us, that when 
he was near Perfepolis, he met eight hundred Grecians, all 
of whom had their bodies grievoufly mangled, and that 
they with one voice cried out, on the barbarous treatment 
they had met with from the Perfians, among whom they 
were prifoners. In companion to which miferable tale, the 
king generoufly relieved them, promifed to fej|d them fafe 
back to Greece, and vowed deftruclion againft Perfepolis. 
Arrian and Plutarch have not a word of this tale ; /without 
doubt they had heard it, and their not inferting'it'.feems to 
-carry in it a ftrong indication of its being^faSMous. In all 
probability, it was calculated like another .ftory we (hall 
mention prefently, to excufe a fact that can never be ex- 
cufed. However it was, the king came at laft to Perfepo- 
lis, 
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lis, and meeting with no oppofition, he made war on the 
royal palace, and under colour of revenging what Xerxes 
had done at Athens, molt barbaroufly dedroyed the mo ft 
magnificent pile, this, or perhaps any other, part of this 
world could boait. Parmenio, the friend of Philip, a man 
always of moderate counfels, interpofed in vain. In vain 
he reprefented to Alexander, that the deftruc'tion of this 
moil noble palace would make him appear a barbarian to 
the Afiatics, and put them in doubt whether he intended to 
keep Afia, or only to plunder it ; that befides it was no 
revenge upon the Perfians to raze what was no longer theirs, 
but his q . The king was pofitive, as indeed he generally 
"was; the city of Perfepolis was given up to the .plunder of the 
foldiers, and then the palace fet on fire " and' deftroyed. 
Diodorus tells us, that Alexander haying affembled his 
troops, made them a long fpeecli, wherein he fet forth 
the reafons, fuch as they were, of his ' proceeding in this 
cruel manner ; he charged this city with having caufed 
innumerable mifchiefs to Greece, with implacable hatred 
towards h^r, and with growing rich by her fpoils; and 
to avenge ail thofe injuries, he gave it up to them, to do 
with it, the inhabitants, and their eftates, whatever they 
thought fit. Upon this the Macedonians ruihed into the 
place, and put to the fword, without mercy, all they could 
lay hands on, plundering and tearing away all the wealth, 
jewels, rich furniture, and gorgeous veftments, with which 
the houfes were full ; and though they every-where loaded 
themfelves with filver, gold and purple, their thirft of fpoil 
did but fo much the more encreafe, every one thinking 
himfelf had too little, and others had too much ; fo that 
quarrels enfuing, many had their hands cut ofF, as they 
endeavoured to fnatch and tear away prizes, and others 
were ikillea^ Women of all ages and conditions they feized 
for the fake of their cloaths and ornaments ; fuch as their 
beauty- made defirable, they raviihed ; ftripping all alike, 
they -fold 4 " them jor Haves ; fo that in the fame proportion, 
whereby Perfepolis excelled all other cities before the Ma- 
cedonians approached it, fhe was by them deprefTed in 
mifery and calamity below the mofl wretched village on 
the earth r . In the palace, Alexander feized to his own 
ufe a hundred and twenty thoufand talents, which he im- 
mediately ordered to be tranfported on mules and camels,, 
lor he had fuch an extreme averfion to the inhabitants of 

Perfepolis^ 
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Perfepolis, that is, even to the miferable remains of them, 
that he would leave nothing valuable with them, nor truft 
any thing near them. Many authors tell us, that the pa- 
lace of Perfepolis was not dcftroyed through any defign, 
but from an accident ; that Alexander having made a great 
entertainment therein, whereat, himfelf, his friends, and 
their miftrefTes were prefent, one Thais, an Athenian cour-> 
tezan, who lived with Ptolemy the fon of Lagus, when 
they were well heated with wine, faid, It would be a 
glorious thing to facrifice to the honour of Greece this 
proud palace, the habitation of its implacable enemies ; 
this being .approved by the company, they cried out, 
come on, bring, us jire-brands j and the king, taking upon 
him to lead/ijiemj they with fongs, pipes, and flutes, 
marched to* execute , this glorious propofal ; Thais acting as 
lieutenant-general, and throwing the next fire brand to 
the king s . ' The reflection of Diodcrus on this ftory is 
very lingular. It was, fays he, very obfervable, and a thing 
deferving admiration, to fee the facrilegeand impiety of Xer- 
xes king of Perfia, in his outrages committed in the citadel 
of Athens, fo fignally revenged fo many years afterwards, 
through the advice of a courtezan of the fame city l . As 
there is not a word of Thais or this drunken entertain- 
ment in Arrian, there are juft grounds to fufpect that the 
whole ftory is a forgery, the intent of which is explained 
to us by this remark. The deftruction of Perfepolis had 
in it a barbarity unbecoming a Greek and mod unworthy 
of Alexander. To refolve therefore that deftruction into 
a judgment from the deity, and to make the execution 
thereof the fudden effect: of fome irrefiftible infpiration, is 
certainly a good way of taking off the load from Alex- • 
ander ; but where then is it to be laid ? Why, upon 
heaven ! a practice no fober hiftorian will ever counte- 
nance, or prefume to favour a prince at tile expence of 
providence. ^ 

During the time that Alexander continued ^JRerfepolis, AkxmA® 
he received advice, that Darius remained Tlill at 'lEebatana p^** 
in Media. He determined to march after . him, which 
he did in a moft precipitate manner, for in twelve days 
he reached Media, moving near forty miles a day ; in - \ 
three days more he reached Ecbatana, where he was tho- % 
P 2 roughly 
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roughly informed of Darius's condition, that he had not 
with him above three thoufand horfe and fix thoufand 
foot, and that with thefe he had retired five days before, 
with an intent to pafs into the remoteft provinces of his 
empire. This put fome ftop to his rapid progrefs, and 
.perceiving that there was no neceffity for thus hurrying 
himfelf and his foldiers, he began to give fuch orders as 
were necefTary in the prefent fituation of his affairs B . 
The Theffalian horfe, who had deferved fo well of him in 
all his battles, he difmihed according to his agreement, 
gave them their whole pay, and ordered two thoufand 
talents over and above to be diftributed among them. 
He then declared that he would force no man, but if any 
of them were willing to ferve him longet for pay, he 
defired that they would enter their names in. a book, 
which a great many of them did y ih,e reft fold their 
horfes, and prepared for their departure. The king named 
Epocillus to conduct them to the fea, and affigned him a 
body of horfe as an efcort ; he likewife fent Menetes with 
them to take care of their embarquement, and that they 
were fafely landed in Eubcea without any expence to them- 
felves. Parmenio he directed to fee all the feveral fums of 
money, which had been collected throughout Perfia, de- 
livered to his treafurer Harpalus at the caflle of Ecbatana, 
to whom he affigned a guard of fix thoufand Macedonian 
foot and a confiderable corps of horfe. This Harpalus was one 
of Alexander's principal favourites, and as he was a monarch 
remarkably fteady in his affections, fo this man had expe- 
rienced his clemency as well as his kindnefs ; for having 
after the battle of Granicus, been appointed treafurer, he 
had by degrees got large fums into his hands, and being 
terrified by fome artful people with ftories of the king's 
rigid temper, he fled, and carried away great fums with him. 
Alexander, enquiring thoroughly into the matter, enter- 
tained^, a favourable opinion of the man, notwithftanding 
all this, and 'therefore fent to invite him back again, allur- 
ing him, that he would forget ail that was paft, which 
he not only performed, but reftored him to his favour and 
former poft. t The reafon of all this was, that Harpalus 
had been his friend and confident in his father's time, and 
at that time too, when to be well with Alexander was 

no 
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no way to be well with Philip ; he had even been banifhed 
on his account, and durft not return to the court of Ma- 
cedon, till Alexander had aflumed the crown v/ . Hence 
the gratitude of this prince appears, who, in the midft of 
victories, and after conquering fo many provinces, could 
remember and reward thofe who Tided with him, when 
he was but the fecond perfon in the little kingdom of Ma- 
cedon. 

About this time the king received advice from Greece, The affairs 
that all troubles there were happily ended through the ex- of Greece, 
traordinary care and conduit of Antipater, who had re- *^ a ° f ^| y 
duced the Lacedaemonians fo low, that they were con- 0 f Maeedon. 
drained to accept arty terms of peace which he was pleafed 
to afford them ana, '.on the other hand Antipater, to do 
his mailer 'honour, 1 would come to no agreement, but on 
condition ' that they Tent deputies into Afiato beg pardon of 
Alexander, and • to implore his favour x . Thefe fervices 
gave him a great kitereft in the heart of his prince, who 
as yet had not learned to diftruft his fervants, or to con- 
ceive jealoufies of thofe, who, by their important fervices, 
had fhewn the extenfivenefs of their capacities. He fent 
therefore inftructions to that minuter to keep always a guard 
about his perfon, made him luch remittances as were fum- 
cient to pay his army regularly, and to fupport the expence 
neceflary for preferving the tranquillity of Greece ; he like- 
wife fent immenfe fums to his mother and relations, as 
alfo moft magnificent prefents to his old friends and ac- 
quaintance. This bountiful temper of his Olympias 
looked upon as extravagance, and on this topic me wrote 
him long and frequent letters, telling him, that though it 
was fit he mould give, and give like -a king, yet that 
fome bounds fhould be fet even to royal munificence. That 
his rewards did not render men grateful, but rather made 
them independent : That his favourites were fo rich, they 
were continually ftudying how to engage new dependents ; 
fo that while they were obliging all men to th'eiWervice^ 
he was like to have few fervants lefty. The king read 
thefe letters, and knowing the temper of his mother, laid , : p 

• them by carefully, without ever fpeaking of fHeir contents ; : % 
only one day it happened, that he opened an epiftle from 3p 
P 3 Olympic 
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Olympias, when Hephaeftion fate behind him. Alexander 
perceived that he read over his (houlder, yet he forbad him 
not ; but when himfclf had read the letter out, he took 
his fignet off his finger, and clapped it on his favourite's 
mouth. But the great ground of expoftulation between 
Olympias and her fon was, the king's fteady refufal to 
permit her to have any hand in the regency. But he 
knew her too well, and was afraid to fuffer a woman of 
her intriguing fpirit to intermeddle with the government. 
On the other hand Antipater wrote often in the fame 
ftile, lamenting his condition, as being continually expofed 
to the artifices and malice of Olympias. When Alexander 
one day had read a very prolix letter of this nature, and 
which was written with more than ordinary fpirit, he could 
not help faying ; I wonder Antipater. does not .know, that 
one tear of a mother can blot out; a thoiifand of thefe 
letters z . Thus in the midft of all the favours of fortune, 
while he was feizing crowns in Afia, and "had them fent 
after him from Europe, Alexander found his head little the 
eafier, and himfclf as une?Sy in his private family, as any 
man within the bounds of the numberlefs provinces he had 
fubdued. It may be, thefe cares contributed to make him 
more ready to enter on new expeditions, in hopes of bury- 
ing private difquiet in public diforder, and make the loud 
tumult of war drown thofe fmaller and harfher noifes which 
forbad him reft. 

The death of Qn new informations, as to the pofture of Darius's af, 
pjfius. - £ a ' rs ^ t | lc kj n g w :.j 1 a b 0 dy Q f nor f e anc j light-armed troops 
fet out once more on the purfuit, marching as far as Rha- 
* ges, a city one day's journey from the Cafpian ftreights ; 

there he underftood that Darius had paffed thofe ftreights 
fome time before, which information leaving him again 
without hopes, he halted for five days. Oxidates, a Per- 
fian whom Darius had left prifoner at Sufa, was appointed 
governor- of Media, as the king departed on his Parthian 
expedition. The Cafpian ftreights he pafTed immediately 
without oppofition, and then gave directions for collecting 
,\ . provifions iuJEcient to ferve his army on a long march 

v^g> ; through a wafted country. But, before his officers could 

gccomplifh his commands, Bagiftanes the Babylonian, and 
Antibelus the fon of Mazseus came from Darius to ac- 
quaint 
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quaint him that BefTus governor of Baclria, Barzaentes 
prefident of Arachoha, and Nabarzanes a general of hoife, 
had confpired againft 2nd made that prince prifoner a . 
Alexander, as foon as he heard this, marched with his 
horfe and a few chofen foot without intermillion, except 
a few hours at noon, fo that the next morning he en- 
tered the camp, from whence thefe noblemen came ; there 
he was further aflltred that Darius was bound in his cha- 
riot, that BefTus had affumed the imperial title, and that 
all the army had fubmitted to him, except Artabazus, and 
his fons, and the Greek mercenaries, who, not being able 
to hinder what had pad, left the great road and. re- 
tired into the mountains. He alfo received advice, that 
thofe who had the. king in cuftody had determined, if 
Alexander continued his purfuit, to deliver him up, and 
confult their own i fafety ; but if he left it off, they would 
raife as great "an army as they could, and fnare the em- 
pire among them. That BefTus was declared general of 
the army, at prefent, as well becaufe of the great neceffity 
there was for him about Darius's perfon, as becaufe he 
was taken prifoner in his province. Alexander hearing 
this, refolved to continue his march with all poffiblc fpeed ; 
and . though his men as well as their horfes were harafTed 
with inceffant labour, he neverthelefs proceeded, and tra- 
velling hard all that night and till noon the next day, ar- 
rived at a certain village, where they who led Darius a- 
bout had pitched their tents the day before ; and being 
there farther allured, that they defigned to march by 
night, he enquired of the inhabitants, if they knew any 
nigher road than that by which they fled, that he might 
the fooner overtake them? they told him they did ; but 
that it led through a country defart and deftitute of wa- 
ter. He notwithftanding, ordered them to be his guides, 
and when he underftoocf that the foot could not poffibly 
keep pace with the horfe in fo hafty a march, he com- 
manded about five hundred horfe-men to alight^ and the 
captains of foot, and others of their beft men, fuch as were 
heavy armed, to mount their horfes. He alfo ordered 
Nicanor captain of the targeteers and Att?, l ^.s commander 
of the Agrians to march with thofe who were light-armed 
P 4 along 
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along" the great road, which Beffus and his companions had 
taken. The reft of the foot were left to folio w in or- 
der. He fet forwards at the clofe of the evening, and 
proceeded with the utmoft vigour ; and having march- 
ed four hundred furlongs that night , early the next 
morning came up with the Barbarians, who were flying 
ail in diforder and unarmed. A few of them drew 
up in ranks, as if they had defigned to defend them- 
felves ; but the greater! part at the firft fight of Alexan- 
der turned their backs without finking one blow ; and 
when few of thofe who betook themfelves to their arms 
were cut off and fled, Beffus and his companions ftill car- 
ried Darius about in a chariot ; but perceiving Alexander 
at hand, Satibarzanes and Barzaentes, $ftef having given 
him feveral grievous wounds, there left . hirn, ' and with a 
party of fix hundred horfe hafted away.';; -Toon -after which 
Darius, before Alexander had yet feen:*him, died of his 
wounds b . This is the account of Arrian. But Plutarch 
relates it fomewhat differently ; he informs us, that the 
king had not with him above thrcefcore horfe when he 
came up with the Barbarians ; that they trampled over 
heaps of rich booty, and even large quantities of filver and 
gold, without offering to alight, that they might if poflible 
come up with the foremoft of the party who were about 
the chariot of Darius ; which at laft they did, one Poly- 
ftratus being the firft that perceived him ; he making up 
to the chariot, faw the unfortunate king ftretched at his 
full length, mortally wounded and gafping for breath. How- 
ever, he earneftly defired feme drink. The Macedonian 
prefenting him with a cup of water, Darius tafted a little 
of it, and then faid, That to receive fuch a benefit, and 
not have it in his power to make any return, was the 
laft and fevereft ftroke of his ill fortune ; however, con- 
tinued he, .Alexander, whole kindnefs to my mother, wife, 
and children may God recompenfe, will doubtlefs gratify 
thee for -thy humanity towards ine. When therefore thou 
lhalt give him ah account of this event, tell him that I 
gave him my right hand in teftimony of my fenfe of his 
kindnefs. S'^ing this, he gave his hand to Polyftratus, 
and breathed J his laft. Alexander when he faw the dea4 
body, covered it with his own cloak, and ordered it to be 

ftnfc 
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fent to Sifygambis, that it might be interred in the royal 
fepulchre of the Perfian kings c . 

As foon as Alexander had collected his forces together, Hjrcanfere- 
and ha<l fettled the government of Parthia, he entered duced b y A ~ 
Hyrcania, and having, according to his wonted cuftom, kxander * 
committed the grofs of his army with the baggage and 
carriages to the care of Craterus, he at the head of a 
choice corps of horfe and foot pafled through certain crag- 
gy roads, while the army took an open and eafy palTage, 
and before their arrival ftruck all the province with fuch 
terror, that all the principal places were put into his hands. 
Nabarzanes, who was one of the confpirators againft Da- 
rius furrendered himfelf here, fo did Pharadaphernes, go- 
vernor of Hyrcania and Parthia. Artabazus and his fons 
arrived {hortly after, and were all gracioufly received ; 
Alexander terrifying a high refpeel: for them on account of 
their fidelity to Darius. Then the Greek mercenaries, 
who" had fled into the mountains, fent deputies to defire 
that he would pardon what was paft, and admit them to 
his fervice j but the king would not hear of any treaty, 
becaufe, as he faid, they were infamous pcrfonsy who had 
taken up arms againft their country, and had obftinately 
perlifted in their rebellion ; yet, in confederation of their 
behaviour towards their late mailer, he confcnted to receive 
them as prifoners at difcretion ; to which terms they at laft 
fubmitted, befeeching the king to fend fomebody to conduct 
them to his camp. The king thereupon fent Andronicus 
and Artabazus for that purpofe, and on their arrival treated 
them with great lenity, receiving them not long after into 
bis fervice d , 

That burning defire which Alexander had to become The Mat^ 
the lord and matter of every nation, of whom he had the reduced ^ 
leaf! intelligence, induced him to enter the cquntry of the 
Mardi, merely becaufe its rocks and barren nefs had hin- 
dered any body hitherto from making a conqueft of it, or 
even from attempting it. However, he fuccee^ed yery 
happily by dint of a ftratagem ; for giving the neceffary di- 
rections for the march of his forces, he fuddenly turned 
back with a body of light-armed troops and chofen horfe, 
with which he a£f.ed fo vigoroufly, that the $Iardi, afto- 
p.imed at an expedition they fo little expected, fled to \ri- 
acceffible rocks and caverns, a few only pretending to take 
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up arms, and they to very little purpofe ; for where-ever 
they appeared in the plains, the king drove them with his 
horfe ; and when-ever he difcerned them encamped on the 
tops of mountains, he ordered all the pa.fla.ges to them to be 
- fo well guarded, that the Barbarians, finding it impoffible 
to fubfi-ft, were conflrained to furrender. While he was 
thus employed, it happened that a party of the Mardi, 
ieized and carried oft' his favourite horfe Bucephalus. No 
accident could poffibly have difturbed the king more than 
this, for he had an extravagant love for this creature, on ac- 
count of its fingular properties and the long fervice it 
had done him. He therefore began to hew down all the 
trees in the neighbourhoood of his camp, and to burn 
whatever hutts and houfes could be found, caufmg pro- 
clamation to be made in the language of the country, 
whereby he fignified, that if his horfe was not refcored with- 
out injury, he would burn and deftroy all things that were 
capable of feeling the effects of his indignation ; which fo 
terrified the Mardi, that they fent back Bucephalus immedi- 
ately, accompanied with a deputation loaden with prefents, 
and veiled with full authority to fubmit the whole nation 
to the kings pleafure e . Alexander then appointed Auto- 
phradates, prefident of the Tapuri, to be governor alfo of 
this country, and, well fatisfied with his conqueft, return- 
ed to the main body of his army, where many things re- 
quired his care, and where the foldiers impatiently expected 
his return, in hopes of having lb me bounds fet to their la- 
bours, and the. end of the war talked of at leaft with fome 
degree of certainty f . 

Satibarzanes Alexander at his arrival found not only the Grecian 
'^volt^an/is" mercenaries brought fafe to his camp by Andronicus, but 

defeated. alfo four Lacedaemonian embafladors, with Diopithes the 
Athenian embaffador, and many others, cloathed with the 
like character, who till he was made a prifoner, had at- 
tended on Darius. The Lacedaemonians and Athenians he 
ordered to be kept in fafe cuftody ; as for the minifters of 
fuch ftates as had been fubjecl: to the Perfians, thefe he dif- 
jnifled, for he thought it but juft that while any ftate owned 
a dependence to another, it {hould fend minifters to recog- 
nize that dependence, and to receive inftruclions from the 
fovereign. As to the Greek mercenaries, he diftingutfhed 

them 
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them thus ; fuch as had been in the fervice of the Perfian 
before the Greeks entered into the general alliance for carry- 
ing on the war, he fet at liberty, and left them free to aft 
as they thought fit ; but for fuch as had entered into the Per- 
fian fervice afterwards, and had knowingly and avowedly 
fought againft their country, thefe he ordered to be enlifted 
and enrolled among his own troops, allowing them, how- 
ever, the fame pay which they had heretofore received from 
Darius, appointing at the fame time Andronicus, who had 
negotiated their furrender, to be commander in chief of 
that body which he had taken into his pay s. After this he 
marched to Zeudracarta, the capital of Hyrcania, where 
for fifteen days he celebrated folemn games, and facrificed 
with great magnificence to. the gods of Greece ; afterwards 
he entered Aria, and coming to the chief city thereof, 
Satibarzanes, the governor thereof, came and fubmitted 
to him ; upon which Alexander continued him in his go- 
vernment, and affigned him a guard of Macedonian archers 
on horfeback commanded by Anaxippus. Here he received 
advice, that the traitor BefFus had caufed himfelf to be pro- 
claimed king of Afia by the name of Artaxerxes j this ex- 
ceedingly provoked the king, who inftantly prepared to march 
after him into Badfria, in order to call him to a fevere ac- 
count, for his former treachery and for this his new acl" of 
infolence. He was fcarce, however, out of the province of 
Aria before advice came to him, that Satibarzanes, imme- 
diately on his departure, had mafTacred Anaxippus and all 
the Macedonians, and having affembled a great body of forces 
in the neighbourhood of the chief city, which was called 
Aritoana,was about to declare either for himfelf or forBsfTus, 
according as he (hould be encouraged by the fuccefs of his 
enterprize ; but Alexander was not a prince of a temper 
capable of allowing time for the ripening of fuch deligns ; 
for, as foon as he was told this, he marched inftantly with 
a body of horfe and light-armed troops, and, travelling 
feventy miles in two days, arrived in the neighbourhood of 
Aritoana before Satibarzanes had the lead: intelligence of his 
march. Then it was this Perfian difcovered how unfit he 
himfelf was for the management of fuch an undertaking ; 
for though he had with him a very configurable body of 
forces, yet, inftead of attacking Alexander and his troops, 
fatigued with fuch an excefiive march, or of intrenching 

himfelf 
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himfelf in order to defend the army under his command, he 
, inftantly quitted the held with a body of horfe, and fled 
with all the expedition he was able to BefTus, who willingly 
received him h . Curtius tells us, that thirteen thoufand 
Arians retiring to a high rock, which was abfoiutely in- 
acceffible, refufed to treat with Alexander, in hopes that, 
feeing it impoffible to come at them, he would, when he 
quitted t^e country, leave them as he found them. The 
king, however, took quite a contrary courfe ; for while 
he with his horfe purfued Satibarzanes, Craterus with the 
foot furrounded the bottom of the rock, and held the Arians 
in a mariner prifoners till Alexander's return. As foon as 
the king came into the camp, he ordered wood of all forts 
to be cut, and having laid a foundation . of large billets, 
reared up a vaft pile, till it was even with the rock the 
fame thing being done on the' oppofite fide, and at each 
corner, according as the wind ferved, they fet their piles on 
fire, and the flames being driven violently upon the rock, 
the people were compelled to throw themfelves from thence, 
-fome half burnt, others naked ; fome few who cried out for 
mercy were faved. Throughout the whole province, Alex- 
ander made it his bufineisto fearch out the chiefs and the 
accomplices in the rebellion, all of whom he either put to 
death, or fold for (laves \ then he appointed Arfames the 
fqn of Artabanus governor of Aria, and thence marched with 
his army againft the Zarangse, who, under the com- 
mand of Barzaentes, one of thofe who had confpired a- 
gainft Darius, were up in arms, and threatened to make 
anobftinate defence j but their hearts failed them when 
Alexander drew near, infomuch, that numbers daily falling 
off, Barzaentes, being afraid they would purchafe their 
own fafety at the expence of his, privately withdrew from 
his camp, « ; and croffing the river Indus, fought fhelter a- 
mong the nations beyond it ; but they, either dreading the 
power of Alexander, or deterring the treachery of this 
Perfiifn towards his former matter, feized and delivered him 
up 3 whereupon- Alexander immediately ordered him to be 
put to death, as well for the fake of his own fafety, as that 
; t he might fef m to revenge that perfidy which had been ufed 

towards his-^ unfortunate predeceflbr l . But it is now time 
-K * to quit for a (hort fpace the ftory of foreign wars, in order 

to turn our eyes on the diffenfions, factions, and confpira- 

cies, 
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cies, which began to deform that victorious army, where- 
with in fo (hort a time the greater part of Alia had been 
over-run. 

The firft and indeed the grand fource of thofe troubles Diflenfiomin 
which embittered Alexander's victories was, the immenfe t! ? eMacedo - 
treafure acquired by them, and the beneficent temper of[hXca2 
Alexander himfelf. For, while with a lavim hand he be- and affefts. 
flowed all things on all who were near him, many made a 
wrong ufe of his bounty, and foolifhly indulged thofe vices 
by the practice of which the former pofleffors of that wealth, 
which was now theirs, had loft it. Among other inftances 
of Alexander's.favourites, Plutarch informs us, that Agnon 
the Teian wore fdver nails in his (hoes ; that Lconatus em- 
ployed feveral camels in vtranfporting powder from Egypt, 
which he ufed;.. whetrjie wreftlecl. Hephseftion wore very 
rich garments,, and affected in every thing the Perfian man- 
ner of living ; but above all Philoras is laid to have been 
nice in his dreli, his table, his equipage, and moft munifi- 
cent to his friends ; one of whom aflcing him to lend him a 
fum of money, he inftantly ordered it to be given him by 
his fteward ; but the fteward affirming there was no money 
in his coffers, Philotas replied warmly, have you not then 
plate and cloaths of mine, turn them into money rather than 
let my friend want k . Alexander hirnfelf began to be very 
fenfible of the mifchiefs that would be produced by the in- 
troduction of luxury among his people ; he therefore fought 
to extinguifti it by difcourfing the moft eminent of his courti- 
ers, whom he faw giving into this way of living ; he told 
them, that he was furprized, that they, who had experi- 
enced that folid fatisfaction which refults from an induftrious 
and laborious courfe of life, mould fink into that fupinenefs 
and indolence which had deftroyed the Perfians, and which 
without queftion would enervate and enfeeble themfelves ; 
he told them, that to poflifs wealth and ufe it was great and 
noble, but to make it the inftrument of riot and luxury, was 
bafe and effeminate j he expoffulated with them on the im- 
propriety of fuch a conduct in men who were ftiii 
foldiers ; he afked them, 'now it could be expected that a 
*nan mould keep his arms bright, and exerciie them with 
activity, who would not fo much as employ h^; own hands 
in doing things neceflary about his own body, but would 
rather call in the aid of a fervant, as if by gaining riches he 

had 
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had loft the ufe of his limbs. By his own behaviour alio, he 
to the utmoft difcouraged this fort of lazy and i native 
pride ; for when at any time he relaxed a little from the 
toils of war, he diverted himfelf with hunting, in which he 
could endure not only all the rigour of the feafon, but 
would alfo faffc fometimes throughout the whole day. Once 
when he was engaged in this exercife, a lion of a prodigious 
fize attacked him ; the king defended himfelf with great 
courage, and at laft, though with much ado, he flew the 
beaft; upon which the Lacedaemonian emballador made him 
a well-turned compliment : You have, Sir, faid he, vindi- 
cated your title to royalty even againft the lion. Craterus 
was fo much pleafed with this adventure, that he caufed the 
whole of it to be expreffed in figures, of brafs by the hands of 
Lyfippus and Leochares, which n6bl& piece he dedicated in 
the temple of Apollo at Delphi. . - Yet .neither Alexander's 
difcourfes nor his actions prevailed ; the manners of his 
courtiers proceeded from bad to worfe, in fpite of 
all he could fay or do to prevent it ; and at laft they 
proceeded fo far, as to cenfure his conduct, and to 
exprefs themfelves with fome bitternefs on the fubjeel; of his 
long continuance of the war, and his leading them conftantly 
from one labour to'another. All this at firft drew no harfher 
language from Alexander than this: That to do well and to be 
ill fpoken of, wasbeccmingthe royal dignity. But by degrees, 
as things went farther, he was obliged to alter his behaviour : 
for when the whole army was fplit into factions, and the 
foldiers were ever openly inveighing againft his adminiftra- 
tion, Alexander was under a neceffity of reproving them, 
talking to them feverely, and of taking other methods to 
oblige them to keep their fpeech within the bounds of de- 
cency, and their actions within the limits of their duty K 
Curtius tflls us, that, to eradicate this fpiritof mutiny and 
to reftore the antient Macedonian difcipline, he was forced 
to caufe fire to be fet to the fpoils collected by the foldiers, 
and reduce them ail to allies m , which, however, is very 
incredible ; and therefore we prefer Plutarch's account of 
this matter. He fays, that when he led his army out of 
Hvrcania, he perceived in them an unwillingnefs to follow 
him, that is, he firft perceived in them that fullen difrefpe£t- 
ful humour which generally precedes mutiny. Upon this 
occafion he had not recourie either to harfh words or fevere 

ufage; 
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ufage j but having fummoned the foldiers to an aflembly, 
he in along and eloquent harangue gave them tounderftand. 
" That hitherto the Barbarians had feen them no otherwife 
" than as it were in a dream i and if they fhould think of 
<c returning when they had only alarmed Afia, and not 
" conquered it, thofe Barbarians would fet upon them and 
" deftroy them like fo many women. However, he 
* c would detain none of them againft their will, but give 
" fuch as defired it free liberty to return ; but withal pro- 
iC tefted againft thofe who mould be fo mean-fpirited, as 
€C to^defert him and his friends, and thofe who were willing 
cc to 'fight under him ftill in an enterprize fo great and glo- 
cc rious, as it would-be to make the Macedonians lords of 
£C the habitable wof 14/ T What the refult of this exhorta- 
tion was, the. fame... author informs us from a letter written 
by Alexander > to Antipater, wherein is thus exprefTed : 
€C That when he had fpoken to them after this manner, 
cc they unanimoufly cried out, they were ready to go with 
" him whitherfoever he mould be pleafed to lead them n " 
From this time forward, however, Alexander began to alter 
his conduct:, and, by giving himfelf a little into the cuftoms 
of the orientals, endeavoured to fecure that obedience 
from his new fubjecls, which he found it fo difficult to 
preferve among his old ones ; he likewife endeavour- 
ed to blend the cuftoms of the Afiatics and the Greeks by 
various methods. The form of his civil government refem- 
bled that of the antient: Perfian kings : in military affairs, 
however, he preferved the Macedonian difcipline ; but 
then he made choice of thirty thoufand boys out of the pro- 
vinces, whom he caufed to beinftrucled in the Greek tongue, 
and directed to be brought up in fuch a manner, as that 
from time to time he might with them fill up the phalanx. 
The Macedonians faw with great concern thefe extraordina- 
ry meafures, which fuited very indifferently with their 
grofs underftandings ; for they thought after all this 
fighting to be abfolute lords of Afia, and to pofiTefs not 
only the riches of its inhabitants, tut to rule over the in- 
habitants themfelvcs. Whereas they faw plainly, that Alex- 
ander meant no fuch thing ; but that, on the contrary, he 
conferred governments, offices at court, and ail other 

marks 
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marks both of confidence and favour indifcrimlnately on 
the Perfians and Greeks. Plutarch has taken great pains 
to inculcate a notion of Alexander's doing this from a 
principle of exalted viftue, and from an eameft deiire of 
uniting, as it were in marriage, the people of the two great 
continents, Europe and Afia. Of this he fpeaks every- 
where in raptures, as of the moft fublime and glorious kind 
of philofophy, invented and practifed by Ariftotle's royal 
pupil, that he might fpread peace, plenty, and polite- 
nefs over the face of the whole earth ; with this lingle 
provifo, however, that the earth own no mafter but him. 
But it may be, that Plutarch thought more of this matter 
than Alexander, fince, without having recourfe to any fuch 
fublime principles, we can account for his conducl in a9 
fatisfa&ory a manner. Wealth and pleafure were the ends 
for which the grofs of his army had undergonp fuch ex- 
cemve fatigues ; and now when thofe were in their power, 
they did not greatly care to fight any longer* Dominion 
-and fame were what Alexander had in view, and finding 
that thefe could fcarce be fecured .by an army already- 
full of dhTenfion, he began to turn his eyes on thofe whom 
iie had fubdued, and to expect from them as much as had 
been performed hitherto by the Macedonians, as if all men 
were capable of all things under his aufpice °. 
Acon'fplraqr With all thefe mighty defigns in his head, a confpira- 
r Sa *ofAiex c y was f° rme( l m ^ camp in order to take him off, be- 
ander difco- fore any of them could be carried into execution ; this cort- 
sered. fpiracy, like moft others, was by thofe who were concerned 
in it, involved in fuch obfcurity, that few were able to 
Jcnow what to make of it even at the time it broke out ; 
and authors have related its circumftances fo varioufly, that 
it is very difficult to give a tolerable and confiftent account 
of it front the lights they afford us. Our old guide Arrian 
was as much in the dark as the reft, and, as we mail fee 
hereafter, met with different relations under the hand of 
the fame author. In fo perplexed a bufinefs, we (hall draw 
out as clear and diftinct a detail of facls as we can, and, 
having furnifhed the beft materials in our power, mail leave 
our readers to decide for thcmfclves. One Dymnus a Ma- 
cedonian, of no great rank in the army, having determined 

in 
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in his mind to kill Alexander, communicated his defign to 
one Nicomachus, a young man for whom he had a great 
love, earneftly inviting him to bear a part in the action ; 
the lad, terrified at the very mention of it, revealed it ta 
Cebalinus his brother, whom Plutarch calls Balinus ; and 
he, eager to fave his brother and himfelf, was refolved to 
make a difcovery , but inafmuch as Dymnus had told Ni- 
comachus, that thofe who were concerned in this plot 
would execute it in three days, Cebalinus went to court, out 
of an apprehenfion, that if his brother was feen there, it 
might alarm the confpirators, and engage them to execute 
their purpofe before proper meafures could be taken to pre- 
vent it. When Cebalinus came to the royal quarters, the 
firft perfonof diftinclion he met with wasPhilotas, to whom 
he difclofed this matter, and begged him to bring him to 
the king. This was eafy for him to have done, becaufe he 
was twice a-day admitted to the royal prefence ; however, 
he omitted it, though he had a very long conference with 
the king that very day. The next day Cebalinus folicited 
him again, when Philotas told him, that he had no oppor- 
tunity of fpeaking of it to the king, but promifed him that 
he would do it fpeedily j yet he omitted it throughout this 
day alfo. Whereupon Cebalinus, growing impatient, and 
doubting with himfelf if this mould come to the king's 
ear any other way, his own and his brother's life would 
be in danger, applied himfelf to one of the king's pages, 
and having intimated to him what the difcovery was which 
he was delirous to make, received directions from him to 
hide himfelf in the armoury, together with a promife, that 
the king ihould be acquainted with it when he was in 
the bath ; which was accordingly done. When Alexander 
had heard all the page knew, and was farther acquainted, 
that Cebalinus himfelf was in the armoury, 4ie fent for 
him, and heard from his own mouth, not only all that 
Nicomachus's brother had told him, but alfo how Philotas 
had trifled with him, and had for two days together 
concealed this matter from his knowledge. The king, 
extremely offended, ordered Dymnus to be feized, and 
Philotas to be fent for to him p. The former, as foon as 
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he was apprehended* {tabbed himfelf fo dcfperately, that 
he died juft as he was brought into the king's prefence, or, 
as others fay, was killed in his own tent by him who went 
to apprehend him^ becaufe he ftood on his defence. How- 
ever it was, he died without being examined, or mak- 
ing any confeffion, which gave the king great difquiet, 
who fancied, that if the man had been brought to him 
alive, he ^ might one way or other have drawn from him 
the whole fecret. As it was, he fent for Philotas, and 
taxed him with perfidy, for not informing him of Cebali- 
nus's difcovery : Philotas excufed himfelf, by affirming that 
the ftory feemed to him altogether improbable, and that 
he was unwilling to fill his head with needlefs fears and 
fufpicions ; as he faid this, he threw., himfelf at the king's 
feet and embraced his knees ; and it is (aid the king gave 
him his hand in token of forgivenefs. Indeed it is very 
probable, that Alexander thought himfelf bound to pafs by 
fuch a neglect, in a perfon who had ferved him faithfully, 
whofe father had done fuch important fervices to his fa- 
ther and himfelf, and who had loft two brothers in fighting 
his quarrels At fupper Philotas was invited, and the king 
talked to him as familiarly as he was wont to do j but it feems 
he retired early, and went to bed. When he was gone, 
fome who were about the king, Curtius mentions exprefly 
Craterus for one, began to infufe it into Alexander's head, 
that Dymnus could never be the prime author of fo extraor- 
dinary an attempt, but muil have been influenced there- 
to by perfons of fuperior rank. That it looked very fufpi- 
cious in Philotas never to difclofe any thing of this 
matter, nor to take any meafures for feizing the con- 
fpirators. That in things of lefs importance pity 
and tendernefs might interfere ; but that where the 
king's life lay at ftake, and in him the fortune of Macedon, 
compaffion was no virtue, but rather a kind of treafon, 
it being the duty of every loyal fubject to facrifice all pri- 
vate confederations to the peace and fafety of his prince. 
By fuch difcourfes they extorted, as it were, from the king 
an order to feize Philotas, and put him to the queftion. 
Which when they went to execute, they found him faft 
afleep ; however, they waked him, and put him in irons, 
M which he is faid to have burft. out into this exclamati- 
on » 
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Oil ; O ! my prince, the malice of my enemies hath over- 
come thy inclination to mercy. When he was firft put 
to the rack, he denied every thing ; but at laft, unable to 
bear the pain, he impeached many,, and amongft the reft 
his father. In all likelihood^ he faid any thing that he 
thought would deliver him from his torments r . 

Curtius gives us a fuller, and we mould fay a bet- Philotas firft 
ter account of this matter, if we could at all rely on the CnrC 'J re ^ ti ^ 
harangues inferted in his writings ; but thefe have evident- put ° a * 
ly fo rhetorical a turn, that it is difficult to conceive 
how they mould have proceeded from the mouths of per- 
fons fo itrongly; agitated by their paflions. It is, however, 
probable and confiftent With • the beft hiftorians, that Phi- 
iotas was brought" to': an' open trial according to the laws 
and cuftoms of the . Macedonians, wherein he was charg- 
ed by the king with having a hand in Dymnus's confpi- 
racy. Againft this charge he made a long and laboured 
defence ; he faid, that his father and himfelf, with his 
brothers, Nicanor and He&or, who were now no more, 
had often hazarded their lives in the king's fervice, and 
had fome (hare in the victories purchafed by the valour 
of the Macedonians : that the confpiracy of Dymnus no 
ways reached him, his name having never been mention- 
ed by any of the accomplices impeached by Nicomachus ; 
he obferved, that it was highly .improbable, if he had any 
concern in the plot, that he mould fufrer Cebalinus to re- 
main two days at court at full liberty to apply himfelf to 
others ; he acknowledged his offence in not acquainting 
the king fooner with the difcovery, and then addreffing 
himfelf, as it were, to Alexander, whom he conceived to 
be within hearing, though he affected not to be prefent, 
he put him in mind that he had immediately implored his 
clemency, that he had given him his hand as a pledge of 
his pardon, and had invited him to his table ; his own in- 
nocefhce and the king's alluring him of mercy had fo quiet- 
ed his mind, that, as he remarked, thofe who came to 
feize him had much ado to awake him j he therefore con- 
jured the king not to abandon him to his enemies, nor to 
fuffer them to triumph at once over an innocent man and 
the word of a merciful prince. Alexander, however, pre- 
tended to leave all things to the aiTembly, and they, ma- 
Q 2 nagod 
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naged by the capital enemies of Philotas, adjudged him to 
the torture, and afterwards, upon the confeilion extorted 
from him by the pains he then endured, to death % which 
he fuffered, as Arrian informs us, by being ftruck through- 
with darts by the foldiers l . Curtius fays, that according to 
the manner of the Macedonians they floned him u . Diodorus 
tells us, that he was punifhed as a traitor according to the 
cuilom of his country w . All agree that he was put to death, 
and that his execution was attended with many conjectures 
and fufpicions that he fell rather through the effects of pri- 
vate malice, than by the {troke of public juflice. 
The certain- Those who have fought to excufe Alexander from the. 

Scuffed! Pl ° tfm P' dtat,: ° ns which the ^ eath of P hiIota s and its confe- 
quences drew upon him, have fuggefted in their accounts 
many things, which, if they were- true,, would certainly 
prove that Philotas was an indifcreet and ambitious man 
at leaf}, if not a traitor. They alledge that he affected a 
pomp in his manner of living, a fplendor. in his equipage, 
a nicety at his table, a complaifance for his friends, a 
large and {welling retinue, and in fine, many other things 
inconfiftcnt with the moderation which ought to be ob- 
ferved by a fubjeet. They fay, that many years before 
he had difcovered a contempt of the king, and a very 
high idea of his father's merit and his own ; that after the 
battle of IfTus, growing pafiionately enamoured of one An- 
tigona of Pydna, a very ' handfome woman, who as a 
prifoner, fell to his mare ; he faid to her in his cups, 
What was Philip, but Parmenio ? What was Alexander, 
but Philotas x ? Which being talked of by the woman, 
came at laft to Craterus's ear, who introduced Antigona 
to Alexander, to whom fhe told this and many other 
things, and received a Uriel: charge from the king to con-, 
tinue a fpy on Philotas's words and actions- It is like- 
wife alledged, that Parmenio himfelf was not a little dif- 
pleafed with his conduct, and would often give him this 
caution ; My fon appear lefs y . But thefe tales carry 
their refutations in themfelves ; if Philotas's behaviour had 
been fb generally ofrenfive, he would not furely have ■ 
I held his command, and with it the confidence of the king 

f till 
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till this bufinefs of' Dymnus. If Antigona could bring 
herfelf not only to impeach a man who loved her, but to 
remain with him in order to extract his fecrets, Hie muft 
have been of a difpofirion unworthy of belief. BeTides,. 
Craterus was the capital enemy of Phiiotas, and her be- 
ing brought by him to the king renders the whole bufi- 
nefs very fufpicious : If Parmenio's caution to his fon re- 
flects at all upon his conduct, it certainly juftifies the fa- 
ther, and yet we {hall fee he efcaped no better than his fon. 
On the whole, Arrian tells us from Ptolemy, that Phi- 
lotas was once tried and acquitted ; ' but that upon fome 
new difcoveries he was a fecond time impeached and con- 
victed z . However it was, after putting him to death, 
the king thought ifrnifot 'fit to let Parmenio furvive him 
long ; he therefore cfifpatched letters b,' Polydamss one of 
his friends, tar Cleander, Sitacles, and Menidas, who com- 
manded under Parmenio in Media, with orders to tike 
him off, which accordingly they did ; and, if we m:.y 
believe Curtius, in a very extraordinary manner. He fays, 
that Polydamus, who undertook the management of this 
matter, was Parmenio's deareft and moft intimate friend ; 
he carried with him not only a letter from the kin?; to 
that general, but alfo another written in a hand like that 
of Philotas and fealed with his feal. When he arrived in 
Media, and had communicated the king's orders to Cle- 
ander and his afibciates, they concerted all things toge- 
ther, and the next day prcfented Parmenio with his let- 
ters as he was walking in his park, where while he was 
commending the king and locking on the letter which he 
fuppofed came from Ins fon, Cleander {tabbed him in the 
fide ? then in the throat, his companions afterwards mame- 
fully mangling the dead body ; at lad Cleander cut of! the 
head and fent it to Alexander, the miferable remains being 
mournfully interred by the foldiers a . 

These executions made way for more difcoveries or Confcquenc 
pretended difcoveries. Amyntas the fon of Andromenes, of thefepi 
Attalus, and Symmias, all brethren, were feized on ac- ceeQ]n £ s ' 
count of their intimacy with Philotas, and becaufe their 
fourth brother Polcmon had fled to the enemy ; they 
were brought to an open trial, and Amyntas defended 
himfelf fo well, that they were all acquitted ; after which 
Q_ 3 Amyntas 



2 Arrian. ubi fupra. 

fupra. 
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Amyntas defired Alexander's leave to go and fearch for 
his brother, which was granted him, and he accordingly 
brought, him back, which was thought a convincing proof 
that they were all innocent ; this is Arrian's account ; Cur- 
tius carries the matter £1 ill farther ; he gives us the do 
fence of Amyntas at large, and informs us, that while 
he was in the mid ft of it, Polemon was brought in pri- 
foner by thofe who were fent in purfuit of him. When 
he came to fpeak, he told the aflembly very frankly, 
that his intimacy with Philotas was the reafon that he fled ; 
that he was fo terrified with the thoughts of the torture% 
that unfortunate perfon had fuffered, that he left the 
camp ; and that having loft his companions on the road, 
while he deliberated with himfelf" whether he had beft pro-^ 
ceed or return back, he was taken.- Demetrius, one of 
the king's guards , fell alfo into lufpicion* and orders 
were difpatched into Macedonia, directing, that Alexander 
Lyncefles, who had been fome years a prifoner, mould 
be put to death j his friendfhip with Antigonus had hi- 
therto preferved his life, but now he was given up to 
{laughter b . Thsfe things difturbed the army very much, 
efpecially the Macedonians, who though they adored thq 
royal virtues of Alexander, did not think themfelves o- 
bliged to be in love with his vices.; they therefore did not 
content themfelves with fpeaking very freely, but wrote 
home to their friends their thoughts of the prefent ftate of 
affairs, the king's fufpicions of his. friends, and his, incli-i 
nation to hunt out enemies at the very extremities of the 
world. Alexander, having intercepted thefe letters and 
taken the beft information he could, he picked out 
thefe diffatisfied people, and having difpofed them into one 
corps, gave it the title of the turbulent battalion c , and ap- 
pointed Leonidas to command it ) hoping by this means to 
flop the contagion, and to prevent this fpirit of difaffedion 
from fpreading through the whole army. 
Having pro- As a farther precaution againft any future confpiracy* 
Tided againft Alexander thought fit to appoint two generals of the. 

auxiliary horfe, being appreheniive, that if this autho- 
rity was lodged in the hands of a fingle perfon, it might- 
prompt him to dangerous undertakings, and at the fame 
time furnifh him with the means of carrying them into 

execution. 
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execution. Hepheftion and Clyfus were therefore appointed 
joint commanders of thefe horfe, nor can the king be juftly 
blamed for this caution, if it be fuppofed that Alexander 
Lynceftes, and Philotas were juftly punifhed d . To keep 
his forces in a&ion, he fuddenly marched into the coun- 
try of the Euergetae, i. e. benefactors. This is an in- 
fhnce of that ftrange way of writing, into which, out of 
a fondnefs for their own language, the Greeks conftantly 
ran ; it is impoffible that this nation mould have been really 
called by this name ; the truth is, that it is no more than a 
tranflation of a Perfian name beftowed upon them by Cyrus, 
and it would have been well, if any of the Greek hifto- 
rians or geographers bad preferved this Perfian name. Ar- 
rian tells us, that they were before called Agriafpae, and 
Diodorus calls them by .two. different names ; fuch diffe- 
rences are common in Greek writers, nor is it eafy to 
difcover which is the true or the heft reading, Thefe people 
were celebrated for their wifdom, beneficence, and polite- 
nefs. When Cyrus the founder of the Perfian empire 
marched this way againft the Scythians, his army was 
grievoufly diftreifed for want of predion, infomuch, that 
thev were compelled to eat each other j from this deplo- 
rable ftate they were relieved by the kindnefs of this nation, 
who brought thirty thoufand loads of provifion of all forts 
into the camp. Cyrus, in confideration of this extraordi- 
nary act of generofity, honoured them with fome Perfian 
appellation equivalent to the Greek term Euergetae. Alex- 
ander found their fucceffors full of the fame kind of hof- 
pitable difpontion 5 he therefore treated them with great 
refpedr, and flaying among them fome fmall time in order 
to celebrate a feftival to Apollo, he at his departure added 
to their dominions fome lands, which lay contiguous, and 
which for that reafon they had requefted of him •. Turn- 
ing then to the eaft,he entered Arachofia, the inhabitants of 
which fubmitted without giving him any trouble ; where- 
upon he appointed Memnon to be governor of thefe pro- 
vinces, as Arrian aftures us, though Diodorus affirms that 
he appointed Tiridates, While he palfed his winter io, 
thefe parts, the king received advice , that the Arians 
whom he had fo lately fubdued, were again up in arms, 
Satibarzanes being returned into that country with two 
thoufand horfe afligned him by Beffus. Alexander inftantly 

difpatched 

* Arrian, lib. ill. c. 27. e Arrian ubi fupra, Dtodor. ttfei 
fupra. Curt, lib, vii, c, 9. Jufgp. lib. xil c. 
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difpatched Artabazus the Perfian with Erigyus and Caranus, 
two of his commanders, with a confiderable body of horfe 
and foot ; he likewife .ordered Phrataphefnes, to whom 
he had' given the government of Parthia, to accompany 
them. Thefe, with all convenient fpeed, marched back 
into Aria, where Satibarzanes met them with a well-ap- 
pointed army j a general engagement enfued, wherein the 
Arians behaved; very well, as long as their commander 
Satibarzanes lived ; but he engaging Erigyus, the Macedo- 
nian ftruck him firft into the throat, and then drawing 
forth his fpear again through the mouth, fo that he im- 
mediately expired, and with him the courage of his foldiers, 
who inftantly began to fly, fo that Alexander's commanders 
rriade an eafy conqueft of the reft of the country J and fet- 
tled it effectually under his obedience f (R). 

* ' The 

f Arrian. lib. in. c. 28. Diodor. Sicul. ubi fupra. Curt. lib. 
vii. c. 17. 

(R) There is nothing more warmly complained of by the 
critics, than the vaft miftakes and infuperable difficulties, which 
oecur in the defcriptions of rivers, mountains, provinces, &c. 
in antient authors. Without queftion, thefe complaints are 
not altogether groundlefs, and yet, from a ftrift comparifon of 
the antients with each other and with the relations of modern 
travellers, we are induced to believe, that there is not always 
fufficient authority for thofe vehement declamations, which fome, 
in order to pafs for great geographers, have made, not only 
again!* Curtius, bat agaM Arrian and Diodorus, on account of 
their fuppofed errors in thefe matters. To touch on this fub- 
je&, as often as we meet with thefe complaints in the commen- 
taries of late writers on thofe who have lived ages before them, 
would lead us into a prolixity, alike troublefome to ourfelves 
and tedious to our readers ; to fay nothing on this head at all 
might betray our own want of care, and leave them in great 
perplexity. We mail therefore, once for all, lay down the reafons 
which have induced us ro pay a greater regard than is ufually 
-^dpne to the defcriptions met with in antient authors, and the 
15 motives which have led us .to pafs this fentence on thofe who 
^*haye treated the antients in another manner. Arrian, in his ac- 
count of Alexander's march through Paropamifis, tells us, that 
it was performed with the utmoft toil and difficulty, his foldiers 
paffing through deep fnows, and enduring all the extremities 
of want (48). Diodorus fpeaks more largely of thefe difficulties ; 

but 
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The king, notwithftanding the inclemency of fee feafon, Continues 
advanced into the country of Paropamifis, fo ca^i from^^ 
the mountain Paropamifus, which the foldiers of Alexander rigorous fea- 
called Caucafus. We are told* by Diodorus, that he found fo™, and 
the country for the moft part open and plain, without ^ ug £ ar ^ 
trees, covered with ffiow, having large open boroughs feat- countries, 
tered here and there. The houfes in which the inhabitants 

dwelt, 

but as we have infer ted what he fays in the text (49), there, 
is no neceffity of repeating it here. Curtius has. followed Diodorus . 
exa&Iy (50); Strabo in his geography agrees very well 
with what the reft (51 );fay,. and yet it has been furmifed, that 
they are every one mniaken; ; and on account of this province 
lying, between the thirty-fourth and thirty- feverith degrees of 
latitude, it has been averted," that the cold could not be greater' 
there than in Italy or Greece ; yet Tavernier (52), and in ge- 
neral all the travellers that fpeak either' of this province, or 
of places near it, agree, that in the winter it is excelKve cold ; 
that the fnow renders it almoft impafTable, and that it is to 
this very time as barren of wood, as it is defcribed to be by.', 
the before-mentioned authors. Perhaps it might be very 
pofTible to afiign the natural caufes of fuch fevere winters in 
thefe parts, but there is no neceflity of doing that ; for if the 
matter of facl be, as the antients have defcribed it, it fully 
juftifies them and us in following them. To fay the truth, the 
moderns have been too aiTuming, and without proper grounds 5 
it is but very lately that we knew either the true form or the 
exaft fituation of the Cafpian fea, and yet the miftakes of 
the antients about it have been cenfured long ago, and with 
great quicknefs. The fource of ali this is too great a depen- 
dance on theoretick knowledge, and an abfurd afreclation of 
not believing what we cannot bring to fquare with our hy- 
pothetic notions. One would have thought, that an error of 
the antients might, have taught us to have a&ed with greater 
caution and modefty in this way ; we know, that the moft learned 
men of all fedls and ages were of opinion, that the torrid 
zone was abfolutely uninhabitable, and very fair and plaufible 
reafons they produced for their opinion ; and yet experience 
has convinced us, that they were abfolutely miuaken ; and if 
they were, why may not we ? In matters of facl, the evidence 
nece/Tary to conviction is' of a different nature than in matters f 
of fpeculation ; and therefore it was, and will be everlaftingly 
wrong to exclude authentic relations, becaufe they do not con- 
cur with our favourite theories. 



(49} Diodor. Sicul. lib; xvii. (50} Curt. lib. vii. c. 5. 

(51) Strab. Geogr. lib. xiii p. 72$. (52) Voyag. de > 
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dwelt were covered with tiles ; the roof rifing up Hke a 
fpire, but open at the top, whereby they received light 
and let out the fmoke ; the walls of thefe were fo well 
built, and the mortar made ufe of for them fo excellently 
tempered, that they had in them no flaws or cracks, but 
were perfectly fecured from the inclemency of the air. 
In them therefore the people dwelt ;.!! jthe winter, having 
ftore of all forts of provifions bid up, ?jid having previ- 
oufly fecured their vines and other fruit trees, by covering 
them with matts, from the effects of the frcft. In their 
inarches through this melancholy plain, the Macedonians 
were expofed to vaft inconveniencies, the reflection of the 
light from the fnow and ice grievoufly Effecting their eyes, 
and the exceflive cold feizing fuch as, through wearinefs, 
-either walked flow, or fat down ; and many of. them perifhed. 
Alexander, however, pleafing himfelf with the hopes of 
having reached Caucafus, in fixteen days marching crofs 
Paropamifus, came at length to an opening leading into 
Media, which, finding of a fufficient breadth, he directed 
a city to be built there, which he called Alexandria, as 
alfo feveral other towns about a days journey from thence ; 
and in thefe places he left thirty thoufand perfons, part 
of them fuch as had hitherto followed his camp , and 
part of his mercenary foldiers, who, weary of continual 
fatigue, were content to dwell here. Having thus fettled 
things in this province, he faci ificed folemnly to the gods, 
and appointed Proexes the Perfian prefident thereof, with 
a fmall body of troops under the command of Niloxenus 
toaflift him, he refumed his former dehgn of penetrating 
into Bactria s (S). 

Bessus 

* Arrian. lib. iii. c. 28, 29. Diodor. ubi fupra. Curt, lib: 
vii. c. 15. 

(S) We have omitted in the text a very remarkable inftance 
of the inequality of Alexander's temper, and of that favage 
- cruelty which in fpite of his many virtues ftill lurked in his 
breaft. The reafon of our omitting it. was, becaufe we find 
nothing of it in Arrian ; the reafon of our inferring of it here 
is, its having been approved by the bell compilers of hiftory, 
though it is found in Curtius. It muft be owned, that there is & 
chafm in Diodorus, wherein for ought we know this ftory 
might have been infer ted. However it be, the reader ought 
to find it fomewhere, and therefore we have made it the fubject 
e£>a note, " While the king expected Beffus to be brought 
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Bessus, who with the imperial ornaments had aflumed Alexander 
the title of Artaxerxes, when he was aflured that Alexander [^and Sog- 

Was dia, Beffua 
being takeJL' 

e< to him, he came to a little town inhabited by the Branchidse. 
** Thcfe were a family of Miltfians, removed thither by 
«' Xerxes on account of their putting into his hands the facred 
*« treafure repofed in the temple of Apollo Didymzeus. They 
" had not quite forfaken the cufloms of their antient country, 
" but their language was a fort of medley, made up of their 
" own and that of the country they now inhabited. They ex- 
" preffeda great deal' of joy at the king's arrival, and readily fur- 
H rendered both themfelves and their town to him. Hereupon 
** Alexander called together the Milefians that ferved in his army. 
" Now we mutt obferve, that the Milefians bore an old grudge 
" to the Branchida?. The king therefore referred it to them, 
41 whether they would eonfider their extraction, or revenge 
" their former injury ; and as they varied in their opinions, he 

told them he would advife with himfelf what was belt to 
" be done in the matter. The next day, when the deputies 
" from the Branchidae came to meet him, he commanded them 
*' to attend him, and being come to the town, he entered 
" the gates thereof with part of his army, and ordered the 
•* phalanx to furround the place, and upon' the fignal given, to 
*' pillage the receptacle of traitors, and put them all to the 
<£ (word. Thefe poor wretches, being in a defencelefs condition, 
* & were every-where butchered, and neither conformity of lan- 
" g ua g e > the humble pofture of fuppliants, nor the moll fervent 
" entreaty could put a Hop to their authorized cruelty. The 
" very foundations of the walls were dug up, that there might 
" not be the leaft footfteps left of the town. Their fury did not 
*' flop here, for they not only cut down the confecrated wood, 
" but alfo grubbed up the very roots thereof, that there might 
** be nothing left but a barren wafle folitude. Now, had their 
" cruelty been praclifed on the firft tranfgrelTors, it might have 
•* been thought a juft punifhment of their crime ; but here po- 
*' fterity is punimed for the fins of its forefathers, without ever 
** having fo much as feen Miletum, far from being able to betray 
" it to Xerxes (53)." There is a paffage in Strabo 
which feems to confirm what is here related by Curtius ; he is 
defcribing Baclria, and from thence takes cccafion to fpeak of 
Alexander's exploits there and in Sogdia ; and amongft other, 
tilings relates this : " Finding her-e-abouts the city of the Bran-i 

chidas, he demolifhed it. Thefe people followed Xerxes out 

" of 
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Year after was marching towards him, immediately began to wafte 
the Jlood ^ country between Paropamifus and the river Oxus 3 
Before Chrift which river hepafled with his forces, and then burnt all the 
3£9s veffels he had made ufe of for tranfporting them, retiring 
to Nautaca a city of Sogdia, fully purfuaded that, by the 
precautions he had taken, Alexander would be compelled 
to give over his purfuit. This conduct of his, however, 
difheartened his troops, and gave the lye to all his prefen- 
fions ; for 1 he had affected to cenfure Darius's conduct, and 
had charged him with cowardice, in not defending the 
fivers Euphrates and Tigris, whereas he now quitted the 
banks of the moft defeniible river perhaps in the whole 
world. As to his hopes, though it -cannot be faid, they 
were ill founded, yet they proved abfolutely vain ; for 
Alexander continuing his march, hotwithftanding all 'the 
hardfnips his foldiers fuftained, reduced all Ba&ria under 
his obedience, particularly the capital Baclxa and the ftrong 
eaftle Aornus ; in the latter he placed a garrifon under the 
cdmmand of Archelaus, but the government of the pro-^ 

vince 



(t of their own country, after having betrayed to him the treafures 
** of Apollo Didymaeus ; but Alexander, to exprefs his abomination 
v of their facrilege and treafon, razed their city {54)." In feveral 
Other places this author affures us, that the Branchidse did betray 
tHefe treafures into the hands of Xerxes, and followed him into 
Alia. Yet Herodotus feems to give another account of j this 
matter, for he afcribes the plundering of this temple, and te- 
ducing it to allies, to Darius the father of Xerxes ; and tells us 
farther, that all the Milefian prifoners were conducted to'Sufay 
from whence Darius, without any other ill ufage, fent them to 
inhabit the city of Ampe, feated near the mouth of the river 
Tigris (£'5^. Perhaps the Branchidae were at this time left be- 
hind, and, after the temple was repaired, and the oracle reltored,' 
betrayed the treafures to Xerxes on his return from the .Gre- 
cian war, when he feized all the wealth laid up in temples,; t& 
indemnify him for the lofs he fuftained in that unfuccefsful 
expedition. However, if Alexander really maftacred the people, 
1 as well as demolimed their town, Curtius had reafon to reflect; 

Jf as he does on the proceeding, which was flagrantly cruel and 

unjuft. 



(54) Strab. Geogr. lib. xiv. p. 518. 
lib. vi. 
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vince he committed to Artabazus h . He continued his 
march then to the river Oxus, on the banks of which when 
he arrived, he found it three quarters of a mile over, its 
depth more than proportionable to fuch a breadth, its 
bottom fandy, and its ftream fo rapid, as to render it al- 
mofl unnavigable 5 neither boat nor tree in its neighbour- 
hood, fo that the ableft commanders in the Macedonian 
army were of opinion, that they mould be obliged to 
march back. The king, however, having firft fent away 
under a proper efcort all his infirm and worn-out foldiers, 
that they might be conduced fafe to the fea-ports and from 
thence to Greece,' devifed a method of paffing this river 
without either boat or bridge. He ordered the fkins, of 
which the Macedonians made their tents, to be made into 
a kind of bags, and to be fluffed with certain light and* 
buoyant matter ; then they were rolled and ftrongly Hitched 
to prevent the water from breaking in 5 by the help of 
thefe he paffed over his whole army in five days, and 
marched direcfly towards the camp of Befliis, where when 
he arrived, he found it abandoned ; but received at the 
fame time letters from Spitamenes and Dataphernes, who 
were the chief commanders under BefTus, fignifying, that if 
he would fend a fmall party to receive him, they would, 
put BeiTus into his hands. Alexander thereupon difpatched 
Ptolemy the fon of Lagus with three fquadrons of the auxi- 
liary horfe, a party of archers, the battalion of foot which had 
been commanded by Philotas and a confiderable corps of light- 
armed troops to receive the prifoner ; and Ptolemy having- 
in four days palled over as much ground as might have 
taken up ten, arrived within an ordinary day's march of 
Spitamenes. There he received advice, that Spitamenes 
and Dataphernes were not thoroughly refolved whether 
they themfelves mould put BefTus into his hands ; whence 
he, rightly judging that they would be glad to have that 
done by force, which by fraud they were afraid to do, 
put himfelf at the head of his horfe, and by a quick march 
Surrounded the village in which BefTus had been left with' 
a few foldiers. As foon as he had done this, Ptolemy or-' 
dered proclamation to be made, that the inhabitants of the 
place had nothing to fear, if they delivered up Beffus. 
This had the wifhed-for effect, the people refolved not to 

fufFer 

h Arrian» lib, iii. c. 30. 
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fuffer for the fajte of fo wicked a perfon - 3 they therefore 
opened their gates, and Ptolemy entering feized BefTlis * 4 
Curtius has given quite another account of this matter j and 
there are other accounts which differ from his ; but it 
feems to us impertinent to trouble the reader with any but 
this, becaufe we are convinced that it is the true one k * 
Ptolemy the fon of Lagus took him : from the memoirs of 
this Ptolem^ we have the account before given : To what 
end therefore fhould we have recourfe to other memoirs, 
the materials of which mud have been collected at fecond 
hand ? When Ptolemy had him in his power, he fent 
advice thereof to the king, and defired to know after what 
manner he fhould be brought to him. Alexander returned 
for anfwer, that he fhould be brought chained and naked, 
^nd that in this condition he fhould be placed on the right 
hand fide of the road, by which he was to march with 
his army. This being accordingly performed, Alexander* 
as he paffed by him, ordered his chariot to flop, and with 
a loud voice afked him, What could induce you to feize 
upon Darius, your fovereign and friend, who had always 
deferved well at your hands ? and what, after you 
had feized and led him about prifoner, could tempt 
you to murder him in fo bafe a manner ? To whom 
Beffus anfwered, That it was not his a&, nor done by 
his advice alone but was performed by the joint confent 
bf all who were prefent, from an opinion, that it would 
procure them the favour of Alexander. The king ordered 
him to be whipt ; directed the queftion he had afked to be 
proclaimed aloud throughout the army, and then com- 
manded that BefTus fhould be conducted prifoner into 
Baftria 1 . A fupply of horfes being now arrived, and the Ma- 
cedonian cavalry being remounted, Alexander continued his 
march to Maracanda, the capital of Sogdia, from whence 
he advanced to the river Iaxartes, called by Arrian and 
the reft of the hiftorians who have written his life, Tanais, 
but doubtlefs without any foundation ; for befides a very 
large tract of land on this fide, and a much larger on the 
other, the whole breadth of the Cafpian fea is between that 
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part qf the river laxartes, to which he came, an$the^§8il 
of die Tanais into the Palus Maeotis. It is true,- that 
Arrian diftinguifhes between this Tanais and that, which 
(hews he had more fkill in geography than the reft ; but 
we ftill want a proof, that the laxartes was ever called 
Tanais by any but Alexander's foldiers, who were fond, 
of impofing falfe names to flatter their own vanity, and 
amufe the reft of mankind. On the fide of this river* 
as fome of his troops were foraging they were furprized 
by the Barbarians, and a confiderable number of Macedo- 
nian horfe flain. After which exploit between twenty and 
thirty thoufand of thefe rude people betook themfelves to 
a high rock, the afcent of which was on all fides fteep 
and rugged, in hopes that there they fhould be fafe from 
Alexander's foldiers. Sut the king, as foon as he received 
advice of what had happened, marched thither with his 
horfe and light-armed troops, and notwithstanding the 
danger and difficulty of the attack, led his troops in perfon 
toafcend the rock. The Barbarians, having fo great an ad- 
vantage from the fitutation of the place and fighting alfo 
for their lives, repulfed the Macedonians more than once ; 
at laft, however, notwithftanding the king himfelf was 
wounded in the leg, fo as to have the fmaller of his 
fhin bones broken, the Macedonians carried it, compelling 
numbers of thefe unhappy wretches to throw themfelves 
over the rock, flaying without mercy thofe that fell into 
their hands, fo that of the multitude retiring thither not a- 
bove eight thoufand efcaped m . 

Within a few days after, the Abii, a famous Scy- Subdues cer^ 
thian people, fent embafladors to Alexander to defire peace ; tai n*ebds, 
with them came embafladors from the European Scy- 
thians ; to thefe he gave fair words, and fent fome of 
his own people home with them under colour of con- 
cluding the negotiations ; but in truth to bring him ad- 
vice of the fituation of the country 5 the nature of its in- 
habitants, their force, and after what manner they made 
war. The Scythians having fome notion of what he de- 
figned, that is, the Scythians whom he had already fub- 
dued, and being alfo informed, that he had projected the 
jbguilding of a city to keep them in awe, they at once took 
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up atims, cut off his garufons, and joined with the difcon- 
tented Ba&rians and Sogdians. As foon as Alexander was 
informed of this, he directed his feveral battalions of in- 
fantry to furnim themfelves with ladders, which as foon as 
they had done, he marched inftantly towards Gaza, the 
neareft city of feven which the Barbarians had feized. At 
the fame time he difpatched Craterus to Cyropolis, the 
greateftof thefe cities, into which moft of the Barbarians 
had retired, commanding him to encamp nigh the walls, to 
draw a ditch or rampart round the city, and plant his en- 
gines where-ever he thought convenient ; fo that the citi- 
zens there, finding employment enough to defend them * 
felves at home, might not be able to fecure other places 
elfe- where. As foon as he approached Gaza, he ordered 
the wall, which was but of mud and low built, to be 
affaulted, and his fcaling-ladders every -where got ready. 
Then his /lingers, and archers, and darters, mixed with 
the foot, beginning the attack, incommoded the befieged 
with miflive weapons, and at the fame time galled them 
with darts from their engines ; infomuch, that the walls 
were deferted by the Barbarians, and the ladders being im- 
mediately fixed, the Macedonians mounted, and entering 
killed all the men they met, for fo Alexander had com- 
manded ; but the women, and children, and the riches of 
.the place, were given as a fpoil to the foldiers. Thence he 
moved to another of thofe cities, which was built and forti- 
fied like the former ; which he affaulted and took the fame 
day, and difpofed of the captives in the fame manner. 
Thence proceeding to the third city on the next day, he 
-took it at the firft attack. In the mean time, while he at 
the head of his troops of foot was bufied in reducing thofe 
places, he difpatched his horfe to two other cities not far 
off, with orders to take care that the citizens, when they 
heard of the ftorming of their neighbour towns and his nigh 
approach, mould not betake themfelves to flight, and fo 
render it a difficult talk for him to overtake them. And as he 
judged, fo it happened, that the difpatch of thefe troops 
thither was neceflary ; for the Barbarians, who held the 
other two cities not yet taken, feeing the fmoke of that 
over-againft them, which was then on fire, and befidesfome 
who had efcaped out of that calamity bringing them the 
news,they fled out of both the cities as fait as they could ; buf^ 
falling in among the horfe ported for that purpofe, were moft 
of them (lain. Thefe five cities thus taken and deftroyed in 

two 
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two days, he hafted to Cyropolis, the greateft and moft 
populous of the whole country. It was furrounded with a 
wall much higher than any of the reft, and was built by 
Cyrus ; and as many of the Barbarians both ftout and 
well-armed had fled for fhelter thither, it was not to be fup- 
pofed that the Macedonians mould gain it at the firft affault. 
Wherefore Alexander having planted his engines in places 
convenient, determined to batter the wall, and where- ever 
he made a breach to ftorm the place. But finding the chan- 
nel of the river, which ufually run through the town like 
a torrent, at that time dry, and the wall disjoined, fo as to 
afford an entrance for his foldiers, he with his body-guards, 
his targeteers, his archers, and Argians, while the Barbari- 
ans were employed in guarding themfelves from the engines 
and the affailants, privately entered the city at firft with a 
few men through that channel, and having burft open the 
gates with that party, gave an eafy admittance to the reft. 
The Barbarians then, notwithstanding their perceiving their 
city taken, falling upon the Macedonians, a (harp battle 
enfued, wherein Alexander himfelf received a blow on the 
head and neck with a ftone, and Craterus and many more 
of his captains were wounded with miflive weapons. How- 
ever, the Barbarians were at laft driven out of the market- 
place. In the mean time, thofe who battered the wall, 
feeing it void of defendants, took it, and at their flrft en- 
trance flew about eight thoufand of the enemy. The reft 
( for the whole number there gathered together was eighteen 
thoufand) retired into the caftle : but thefe, when Alexander 
had continued hisfiege but one day, being deftitute of water, 
furrendered the place. Thence moving to the feventh city, 
he took it at the firft aflault. Ptolemy indeed fays, it was 
delivered up without fighting ; but Ariftobulus on the con- 
trary affirms, that it was taken by ftorm, and all who were 
found therein flain. Ptolemy tells us, that the captives 
were difperfed throughout the army, and kept chained till 
he mould depart out of that country, left any of thofe who 
had occasioned the revolt mould be left n . The Scythians 
in Afia laying hold of this opportunity, came down in great 
bodies to the rivers fide to watch when they might attack 
Alexander advantageoufly ; this irruption was followed by 
an account that Spitamenes had befieged the garrifon left in 
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Maracanda, and that the Macedonians were in great danger. 
Alexander, however, would not abandon a defign he had 
once formed 5 having therefore difpatched relief to the city 
before- mentioned, he proceeded to mark out the city he had 
formerly projected, to ferve for a fortrek againft the Scythi- 
ans. In twenty days he wailed it round •, the foidiers vyeing 
with each ^other in the performance of the trfks affigned 
them. This once done, he gave the citv to fuch of the 
Barbarians as had ferved in his troops, to the mercenaries 
who were defirous of fettling there, and to fuch of the Ma- 
cedonians as, being unfit for fervice, were willing to have 
houfes and lands allotted to them in this place °. 
Defeats the The king having accomplimed all that he intended 
Scythians, j n thefe parts, and being no ways defirous of entering into 
difficulty a war w i tn tne Scythians, from whom he knew there was 
nothing to be got but blows, prepared to march away. The 
Scythians, having notice of this, came down in vaft num- 
bers to the river's fide, upbraided him and his foidiers, called 
them cowards and bullies, who, proud of having fubdued 
the efteminate Pernans, were afraid of attacking men, and 
durft not engage the antient conquerors of Afia. Alex- 
ander was exceedingly nettled at thefe reproaches, and yet 
was at a lofs how to pafs the river in the fight of fo daring. an 
enemy j however, he ordered Ariftander to offer facrifices, 
which he did again and again, but conftantly afiured the king, 
that the omens were altogether inaufpicious ; this gave him 
great concern, but could not engage him abfolutely to drop 
his defign. On the contrary, when he refkdted on the 
dimonour which Darius the father of Xerxes had fuftained 
from his unfortunate war with this people, he began to fancy 
that his own fame would be no lefs injured j wherefore he 
at luft determined at all events to pafs the river, and to attack 
the enemy, having fir ft put them into fome diforder by the 
darts and {tones thrown from his engines, which doing great 
execution crofs the river, were new to the Scythians and 
amazed them very much. The Macedonian horfe being 
few in comparifon of the enemy, the Scythians repulfed 
them at the firft attack, and difordered them pretty much ; 
but Alexander taking c?.re to frppcrt them with light-arrned 
troops, t'nev charged ag-iin, vnd made fume impreffton on 
i\\2 enemv, which as foui as Cue king perceived, he brought 
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up the heavy-armed troops, and the weight of their charge 
determined the matter ; for the Scythians, being unable to 
fuftain it,broke and fled 5 leaving a thoufand men dead upon the 
fpot, among whom was one Satraces an eminent general, 
and a hundred and fifty were made prifoners ; much more 
execution would have been done in the purfuit, if the Ma- 
cedonians, thro' exceffive heat, and violent thirfr, had not 
been hindered from continuing it. Alexander, who was 
always one of the number of the moft forward and vigorous 
foldiers, finding himfelf very faint, drank freely of fome 
ftanding water, which threw him into fuch a flux, as en- 
dangered his life, which was held an accomplilhment of 
Ariftander's prediction p. It may be truly faid, that this 
was a hard-fought battle, and that the Macedonians bought 
their victory much dearer than they were wont to do, lofing 
one hundred foot and fixty horfe upon the fpot, and having a 
thoufand wounded. The king ordered the prifoners to be 
releafed, and fome days after, when embafladors arrived 
from the Scythian king, excufing the bufinefs and alluring 
him that the late proceedings were againft his orders, Alex- 
ander took all in good part, received them into his pro- 
tection, and being by no means willing to have any thing 
farther to do with them, granted them a peace on their own 
terms, and began to turn his head to the care of his other 
affairs, which was indeed in no little diforder ; the war re- 
viving when he lead expected it, and the troops under Spita- 
menes feeming to be beat at laft both into difcipline and 
courage 9. 

We have before mentioned the relief fent by Alexander The Mace- 
to the garrifon in the caflle of Maracanda ; it confifted of doniansund « 
fixty auxiliary horfe commanded by Andromachus and ^eateily 
Menedemus, eight hundred mercenaries under the com- Spicamenee. 
mand of Caranus, and fifteen hundred foot led by Phar- 
naces the interpreter, who, though a Lycian by birth, yet 
was perfectly (killed in the language of thofe countries, and 
could therefore upon occafion treat with the Barbarians, 
in cafe they fought to avoid farther mifchiefs by fubmittmg 
themfelves. While thefe troops were upon their march, the , 
Macedonians in the caftle made a defperate fally on Spita- 
menes, and drove him and his forces from their works. The 
lofs fuflained on this occafion and the news of Pharnaces's 
R 2 march 
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march engaged that general to raife the fiege, and to retire 
towards Sogdia. Pharnaces purfued him, and in his march 
meeting with a body of the Nomades, he attacked them ; 
whereupon they retired, and joined Spitamenes, who, elated 
with fo fudden and unexpected a reinforcement, determined 
no longer to avoid, but rather to feek, the Macedonian 
army. Inhere are two relations of the fubfequent en- 
gagement, both in Arrian ; one taken from Ptolemy, th 
other from Ariftobulus ; they agree in the main, that the 
defeat and /laughter of the Macedonians was owing to the 
ill conduct of their officers. Pharnaces was a man void of 
military {kill, of which he was very fenfible, and offered 
to reiign the command of the troops.; but this the Mace- 
donian generals would not yield to 3 for they forefaw that 
this bufinefs would be attended with great lofs, and there- 
fore were not willing to make themfelves accountable for an 
unfortunate battle, and for exceeding their commiffion at 
the fame time. The i/Tue of the matter was, that while 
they were full of doubts and confufion, the Scythians attacked 
them, ' fupported by Spitamenes and his forces. The Ma- 
cedonians behaved with great bravery, and in all probability 
would have made a good retreat, if they had either had a 
' good general, or if the officeis they had had acted in con- 
cert. But Caranus with his fquadron of horfe, without 
confulting the reft, entered the river, upon which the 
greatefr. part of the foot followed, not his command, but his 
example, and with much ado gained a little ifland not far 
from the fhore. This (hadow of fafety proved their utter 
deftruction ; for the Barbarians cut off many as they entered 
the water, more when they were in it, and as for all thofe 
who got into the ifland, they {hot them to death with their 
arrows; fo that of two thoufand three hundred and fixty men* 
horfe and foot, there did not efcape above forty of the former, 
and three hundred of the latter ; their officers being all 
{lain, after having {hewn much more courage than con- 
dud r. 

Alexander As foon as Alexander received the news of the defeat, 
caufes the which Pharnaces and the troops under his command had fuftain- 
^acuf tob" e( ^ 5 ^ C ^ eterm ^ ne '^ to reven g e it i this view he took half 
° C * 1 ' s aux ' uar 7 horfe, all his light-armed foot, and a battalion 
of the Macedonian phalanx ; with thefe he marched (if 
there be no miftake in the numbers) fifteen hundred furlong 
in three days ; on the fourth he drew near to Maracanda, 
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which Spitamenes had again befieged ; but on the news of 
Alexander's approach, he raifed the fiege with great precipi- 
tation, and retired with all the celerity imaginable. Alex- 
ander purfued him, not only to the edge of, but even a 
good way within, the defart ; when he found it was impof- 
fible to overtake him, he returned and buried all the foldiers 
who had fallen in the late engagement wi[h honour. Then 
he caufed all the country thereabouts to be burnt and wafted, 
putting to death the inhabitants of fuch villages as he had 
been informed had not only refufed fhelter to the flying Ma- 
cedonians, but had alfo mal-treated, and even murdered 
them. After this the king marched to Zariafpa, where he 
put his army into winter quarters. Thither came Phrata- 
phernes, governor of Parthia, and Stafanor, who had been 
difpatched into Aria to feize Arfanes, who had begun to raife 
fome difturbances there ; him they brought - bound, and with 
him Brazaentes,whom Beflus had made governor of Parthia ; 
a ftiort time after arrived the Macedonian officers who had 
been fent to take care of the recruits,and alfo thofe who had 
conducted fuch as were difcharged td^heir imbarkation s . 
Thus the army was again reftored to a formidable greatnefs, 
and at the fame time the court of Alexander (hone with 
extraordinary fplendor from the refort of the noBility of the 
adjacent provinces, and the arrival of fo many illuftrious 
perfons from Greece. The king therefore took this op- 
portunity of calling a great council, into which he ordered 
BefTus to be brought ; where-, having reproached him with 
his infidelity and treachery, his cruelty and treafon, towards 
his fovereign Darius, he ordered his nofe and ears to be cut 
off, and then fent him under a guard to Ecbatana in Media, 
that he might abide his trial according to the laws of the 
Medes and Perfians. Arrian, who is otherwife very fparing 
of his reflections, cenfures in warm terms this feverity to- 
wards Beflus ; he fays, it was a fign the king was departing 
from the maxims of his anceftors, and leaving the generous 
notions of the Greeks, to take up the proud, cruel, and 
inexorable cuftoms of thofe Barbarians whom he had lately 
conquered, and whofe vices he now fuffered to conquer 
him 3 as to the fubfequent fate of Beflus, the relations of 
authors are fo contradictory, that, to avoid confufion, we 
have digefted what they fay into a note (T). 

It 

6 Arrian. lib. iv. c. 7. Curt. lib. vii. c. 38. 

(T) Diodorus tells us, that Beffus, at a great feaft to which he 
had invited his friends, growing warm with liquor, grievoufiy 
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Peffi?n Sthe * T is certain 3 ^ at about tn > s time Alexander began to 
cuftoms. throw off in a great meafure the manners of a Macedonian 

prince, 



infulted one of them whofe name was Bagadoras, and even at- 
tempted to kill him ; that this man, flying in the night to Alex- 
ander, the ^ reft of the counfellors of Beffus were exceedingly 
alarmed, fearing on the one hand the cruelty of the ufurper, and 
on the other, dreaming of great rewards, if they put him into 
the hands of Alexander ; which at laft they refolved to do, and 
to that end feized and bound him. They were not difappointed 
in their expectation ; the king rewarded them bountifully ; as for 
Beffus, he delivered him to the brother of Darius and the reft of 
his relations, who, after offering him all the indignities they could 
think of, and exercifing on him variety of torments, cut his 
flefti into {mail pieces, and hurled it bit by bit out of their flings 
(56). — Curtius informs us of a quarrel Beffus had with a friend of 
liis,but he calls him Cobares, a .Median and one of the Magi. This 
man, after Beffus had been vilifying Darius,and exalting himfelf,told 
him plainly, it was m* vain to think of flying from fuch an enemy 
as Alexander ; and that the only method he had to take was fub- 
mitting himfelf, and fruiting to the mercy of the victor ; this put 
Beffus into fuch a paftion, that Cobares was forced to retire out of 
the room for his immediate fafety, and afterwards fled to Alexan- 
der. Spitamenes is characlerifed by this author as an envious and 
ungrateful traitor ; that he told Beffus, two of his belt friends had 
confpired againft him, and that he, having difcovered the confpiracy, 
had caufcd them to be apprehended ; for which Beffus, thanked 
him, and defired they might be brought into his prefence. Upon 
this Dataphernes and Catenes, who concurred with Spitamenes, 
were brought in with their hands tied, furrounded by eight chofen 
men, as if they had been their guards. But no fooner did Beffus 
rife and approach them, than the pretended guards feized him, 
pinioned him, took his crown from his head, and tore his robes ; 
whereupon he cried out, that they juftly revenged Darius, but 
were too propitious to Alexander. Spitamenes afterwards led him 
with a halter about his neck into the prefence of Alexander, who 
delivered him to Oxathres, Darius's brother, with directions to 
fee him crucified, after having his nofe and ears cut off, and then 
{hot to death with arrows, which Oxathres accordingly undertook 
to do ; Catenes being to fulfil the laft part of his punimment, which 
was to guard his body, that no part of it might be interred in the 
bowels of birds. He after >vards tells us that he was fent to 
Ecbatana, there to fuffer death (57}. — Plutarch relates, that, by 
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prince, and to affect thofe of a Perfian king. Authors 
vary not a little in the accounts they give us of this matter. 
Arrian fays exprefly, that he bid afide the Macedonian 
for the Median habit, adding, That to him it appeared 
wonderful, the king did not blufn when he changed the mo- 
deft 

the direction of Alexander himfelf, BefTus was fattened to a couple 
of tall ftrait trees, which were bound down fo as to meet ; and 
then, beir.g let loofe, with a great force returned to their own 
places, each of them carrying that part of the body along with 
it which was tied to it {^8>. — Juftin acquaints us in few words, 
that Alexander delivered BefTus to the brother of Darius, that he 
might crucify him (59). !t is impofFble that he mould die all 
thefe deaths, and, amongft this great variety of fentiment's, it is 
as impoffible to determine what death he died ; that he loft his 
nofe and ears by the command of Alexander may be efteemed 
certain . and that he afterwards fuft'ered capital punifhment is 
alfo certain ; as to the manner in which he fuffered it, nothing 
can be pofitively affirmed In all probability, BefTus might have 
efcaped all this feverity, if he had taken the advice of Cobares, 
and fubmitted himfelf, and the provinces under his power, to 
Alexander for there is good reafon to believe, that his afTum- 
ing the imperial title was at leaft as heinous in the fight of Alex- 
ander, as his murder of Darius ; and therefore, if he had not 
joined this to his former crime, he might have efcaped better. 
The anfwers given by BefTus, as they are recorded by Arrian and 
Curtius, hint plainly at this ,• for he told the king, Firft, That 
Darius was murdered to obtain his favour ; and, Secondly, That 
he was not the fole author of the murder, but that all who were 
prefent concurred in it. Among thefe was Satibarzanes, who, 
on his fubmitting himfelf to Alexander, was not only well re- 
ceived, but had his government reftored to him. As for the 
other confpirator Barzaentes, he indeed was put to death, in re- 
venge, as it was faid, of the treafon he had committed againft his 
inafter ; but then he had always continued in arms againft Alex- 
ander, and flying to the 1 ndians for fafety was delivered up by 
them (60). On the whole therefore we may fafely conclude, that 
this extraordinary feverity, this laboured fcene of doing juftice 
on BefTus, was altogether affe&ed, and had nothing of that fpirit 
and generofi ty which Alexander had (hewn at the opening of the 
war, 
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deft covering of his head, which he had worn in fo many 
battles, for the Perfian tiara. Yet Plutarch as pofirively 
affirms, that he did not follow the Median fafhion, that he 
neither wore their breeches, long veft, or tiara, but made 
choice of a garb inclining to the Perfian habit, more pompous 
and magnificent than the Macedonian vefture, yet notfo rich 
or gaudy as that worn by the Perfian kings. But it may be, 
Alexander proceeded by degrees in the alteration oi his habit, as 
we know he did in the ufe of it ; for at firft he only drefled 
himfelf in this manner, when he had bufinefs to tranfacl: 
with his new fubjects ; bat when he converfed with the 
Greeks and commanded the Macedonians, he wore his own 
country cloaths : If therefore this conjecture of ours be right, 
Plutarch and Arrian may be reconciled $ . and indeed it is 
very probable, that in his great council, wherein he imi- 
tated the oriental feverity, he appeared in habit as a Perfian 
king ; that is, as the lord of Afia, or, as the Greeks were 
wont emphatically to ftyle him, as the Great King 1 (U). 
This mightily grieved his Macedonians, and this very grief 

fhewed 
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(U) Curtius gives us a very extraordinary ftory in relation to 
the revolt of the Sogdians, which, on account of its length and 
its having' fo ftrong a mixture of the wonderful, we thought more 
proper for a note, than for the text ; where if it had been cur- 
tailed it would not have been clear, and if inferted at full length, 
it would have interrupted the current of the narration. " A- 
" mong the captive Sogdians, he fays, there were thirty of the 
" chiefefi; nobility of the country, who were remarkable for 
" their prodigious Strength of body. Thefe being brought be- 
" fore the king, and understanding by the interpreter, that his 
" majefty had ordered them to be executed, they began to 

fing and dance, and by other wanton motions of their body 
* ; endeavoured to exprefs the chearfulnefs of their mindo 
cc Alexander, being amazed at their unufual alacrity on fuch 
84 an occafion, commanded them to be brought back, and 
" alked them the caufe of their exceffive joy, when they be- 
" held death before their eyes ; To which they anfwered, that 
* e if any other but himfelf had fentenced them to die, they 
* c mould have been concerned ; but fince they were to be re- 
*' ftored to their anceftors by fo great a king, who had con- 
'J quered all the world, they looked upon their death to be fo 

" honourable. 
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Ihewed that they were (till loyal and affectionate to him ; 
for men of traiterous or rebellious principles do not grieve 
for the errors of their prince, but magnify them into 
crimes ; and, as if they were confcious of the enormity of 
their own guilt, endeavour ^transfer a part of it to their 
hated fovereign. When therefore Alexander perceived 
this difpofition in his army, he ought certainly to have 
foothed them, and endeavoured either to convince them of 
the rectitude of his behaviour, or to have quieted them by 
yielding in fome meafure to their defires. But this was not 
in the nature of Alexander, or at leaft was no longer in his 
nature after he had vififed the temple of Ammon. Be- 
fides, he had about him a multitude of fycophants, who, 
as Arrian well notes, are, and ever will be, the bane of 
princes ; he might have added, and the curfe of nations. 
Thefe, by complying with his humours and heating his 
paffions, carried him daily into new extravagancies, and 
brought him to be a proper inftance of the truth of ano- 
ther of Arian's obfervations ; that an ability of con- 
quering vaft provinces and of acquiring fupreme do- 
minion is of little confequence to a man's happinefs, 
unlefs he preferves a philofophic conftancy and modera- 
tion of mind ; however fpecious appearances may de*> 
ceive a deluded world, and make them conceive gilded mi~ 
fery true felicity ; whereas no two things in nature are far- 
ther 

" honourable, as even to deferve the envy of all brave men, 
<c which made them fo tranfported when they underftood his plea- 
" fure. The king then afked them, if they would be his friends 
" hereafter, if he lhould give them their lives; They replied, 
* ( that they had never been his enemies, but had only defended 
" themfelves when they were attacked in an hoftile manner by 
" him : And that if any body would make trial of them by 
" good offices, inftead of injuries, they would willingly ccn- 
" tend in the generous iirife, and ufe their utmofi: endeavours 
" not to be overcome. He aflcing them afterwards, what 
" pledge they would give him for their fidelity ; They an- 
" fwered their lives, which they received through his bounty, 
" and which they would at all times be ready to reftore to 
" him whenever he required them. Nor were they worfe than 
" their words : f or thofe of tbcm who were lent home kept 
" their countrymen in due fubjection to Alexander, and four of 
" them being received into his body-guards, were inferior to 
*' none of the Macedonians in their iincere affection to the 
V king (6 1). 

(61) Curt, lib. vii. c, 37. f 
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ther removed. But to return to the feries of our hiftory 3 
for which thefe reflections are to make way. 
Murders Th e Greeks, and efpecally the Macedonians, obferved 
Clytusata an anniverfary feftiva] to Bacchus. This year it feenis the 
banquet. king, omitting Bacchus, transferred the honour of this 
feftival to the Diofcuri, i. e. Caftor and Pollux ; and, not 
fatisfled therewith, ftri&ly commanded, that for the future, 
to them, and not to Bacchus, thefe folemn rites mould 
conftantly be dedicated. Thefe Sacrifices were followed 
by a magnificent banquet, to which all the principal com- 
manders in the army were invited, and Clytus the fori 
of Dropidas, who ftood as high in the king's favour as 
any of them, amongft the reft. At fupper the difcourfe 
turned on the heroes to whom they had Sacrificed - y and a 
queftion was ftarted, With what propriety they were ftyled 
the fons of Jupiter, when it was notorious that Tyndarus 
was their father ? It may be, this was introduced to give 
fome ingenious flatterer an opportunity of reconciling things, 
which hitherto the Macedonians could never underftand, 
how Alexander could be at once the fon of Ammon and the 
fonof Philip. Some who fat near the king laid hold of this 
fair opportunity to magnify his actions above thofe of Caftor 
and Pollux; and when their hands were in, they laid 
hold of the fame of Hercules too, and fet that a 
ftep lower than the glory of Alexander : to give thefe 
things a colour, they infilled on the natural envy of men 
towards their cotemporaries, and how unwilling they were 
to worlhip thofe virtues in the living, which, with the ut- 
moft readinefs and the mo ft profound refpc£k, they adored 
in the dead. Clytus took Sue at thefe expreilions ; he 
faid, he could not bear to hear fuch indignities offered to 
the gods, or the credit of antient heroes depreciated, to 
tickle the ears of a living prince. As to Alexander's 
actions, he allowed that they were great and glorious, but 
he affirmed that they had nothing in them fuperna- 
tural ; befides, they were not performed by him alone, but 
by his army ; and that therefore all the Macedonians had 3, 
right to mare in the praife due to thofe deeds, in which 
they, as well as he, had exerted themfelves, Thefe re^ 
$eel:ions made Alexander very angry. To footh this anger, 
fome of his flatterers began a difcourfe about his father Philip, 
in which they fought to leffen his actions, and to reprefent 
him as a prince who had done nothing extraordinary ; 
which provoked Clytus fo far, that he began to detract 
from the merit of Alexander, and to fuggeft, that nothing 
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he had done defended to be compared with what had been 
performed by his father. Upon this the king loft all pa- 
tience, and when Clytus proceeded to upbraid him with 
the prefervation of his life at the battle of Granicus, 
ftretching out his arm, and faying, This hand, O Alex- 
ander, faved thee ; the king leaped upon him, and endea- 
voured to kill him, but was prevented by the interpofition 
of his friends, who caught hold of him, and with much 
ado got between them : Clytus in the mean time conti- 
nued his reproachful expreffions ; whereupon the king, 
called for fome of his guards ; but none appearing, he 
began to bemoan himfelf exceedingly, faying, That he 
was now in the fame condition with Darius, when in the 
hands of Beffus : That he had the empty name of king, 
and nothing more. His friends upon this retiring and leaving 
him to himfelf, he fnatched a lance, or as fome fay, a 
long Macedonian pike, and therewith {truck Clytus through, 
and killed him. In this account we have followed Aniau 
clofely ; for to have collected into one relation what dif- 
ferent authors have delivered, could have only ferved to 
perplex the reader. What may be wanting to his far- 
ther information, and could be had from other authors, 
he will find below u (W), Here let us purfue the 

hiftory 

u Arrian. lib. iv. c. 8, 

(W) The detail given us by Plutarch of what happened at the 
death of Clytus differs fo much from what has been inferted in 
the text from Arrian, and is in itfelf fo curious, that it well 
deferves the reader's perufal. He informs us, that the king 
having a prefent of Grecian/ f^it brought him from the fea- 
coaft, fo well preferved, " that it feemed to be but juft ga • 
" thered, fent for Clytus lhat he might fee and partake of it. 
" Clytus was then facrificing, Wut he immediately left off, and 
<c went to wait on the king, fclllowed by three of the Iheep, 
" on whom the drink offering had been already poured, in 
" order for the facrifice. Alexander, being informed of this 
** accident, confulted his two dividers, Ariftander and Cleo- 
* f mantes the Spartan, and alked theUr*-. what was portended 

* by it they alluring him that it was ^sn ill omen, he 
' commanded them in all hafte to offer facrihevs for Clytus's 
' fafety ; forafmuch as three days before he himjelf had feen a 

* ftrange vifion in his ileep of Clytus all in mourning, fitting 

* by Parmenio's fons, who were all dead. Clytus, however, 
1 ftaid not to finilh his devotions, but came {trait to {upper 
I with the king, who the fame day had faciHficed to C^or 
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hifbry without entering into any debates upon the queftion 

which 

" Pollux. And when they had drank pretty hard, fome of 
" the company fell a finging the verfes of one Pranichus, or 
u as others fay. of Pierian, which were made upon thole cap- 
<c tains who had been lateiy worHed by the Barbarhns, on 
* f purpofe to difgrace and turn them to ridicule ; which fo of- 
** fended the grave antient men, that incy reproved both the 
" author and the finder of the verfes, though Alexander and 
the blades about him were mightily pleafed to hear them, 
* e and encouraged them to go on. Till at laft Clytus, who 
" had drank much aH was beiides of a fro ward and wilful 
" temper, was fo nettled, that he could hold no longer j faying, It 
** was not weil done thus to expofe the Macedonians before 
** the Barbarians and their enemies , fmce though it was 
" their unhappinefs, to be overcome, yet they were much 
*' better men than tbofe who laughed at them. To this 
" Alexander replied, That fure Clytus fpoke fo tenderly of 
te cowardife, when he called it misfortune, only to excufe him- 
" felf. At which Clytus flatting up, This cowardife, as you 
" are pleafed to term it, faid he to him, faved your 
i{ life , though you pretend to be fprung from the gods, 
?< when you were running away from Spkhridates's fword; 
*, and it is by the expence of Macedonian blood, and by thefe 
e< wounds, that you are now raifed to fuch an height, as to de- 
<f fpife and difown your father Philip, and adopt yourfelf the 
*' fon of Jupiter Ainmon. Thou bafe fellow, faid Alexander 
6( who was now thoroughly exafperated, dolt thou think to 
*' utter thefe things everywhere of me, and ftir up the Mace- 
(i donians to fedition, and not be punifced for it ? We are fuf- 
«* ficiently punifhed already, anfwered Clytus, if this be the re- 
*' coinpence of our toils ; and efteem thofe happieft who have 
<e not lived 'to fee their countrymen i jnominioufly fcourged 
" with Median reds, and forced to fue to the Perfians to have 
st accefs to their king. While Clytus talked thus at random, 
" and the king in the bittereft manner retorted upon him, the 
* e old men that were in company, endeavoured all they could 
<£ to allay the flame ; when Alexander turning to Xenodolus 
*' the Caidian, and Artemius the Colophonian, a/ked them, If 
" they were not of opinion that the reft of the Grecians be- 
" haved among the Macedonians, like (o many demi-gods 
" among favages ? All this would not lilence Clytus, who 
s< calling aloud to Alexander, bid him, if he had any thing 
" t© fay, to fpeak out ; or elfe, why did he invite men who 
" were free-born, and ufed to fpeak their minds openly without 
" reltraint, to fup with him ? He had better live and converfe 
" with Barbarians and conquered Haves, who would not fcruple 
* 6 to adore his Perfian girdle and white tunic. Which words 
I* fo provoked Alexander, that not able to fuppre& his anger 
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which has rifen upon the facl:, Whether Clitus's indifcre- 
tion could excufe Alexander's intemperance and cruelty. 

As 

** any longer, he took one of the apples that lay upon the 
,e table, and flung it at him, and then looked about for his 
" fword. But Ariftophanes, oneof his life-guards, had hid that 
" out of the way, and others came about him, and befought 
" him to itay his fury, but in vain ; fo; breaking from them, 
" he called out aloud to his guards in the Macedonian lan- 
f< guage, which was a certain fign of fome great difturbance 
<f in him, and commanded a trumpeter to found, giving him 
" a box on the ear for delaying, or rather refilling, to 
6£ obey him, though afterwards the fame man was commend- 
C( ed for difobeying an order which would have put the whole 
il army into tumult and confufion. Clyus continued ft ill in 
" the fame quarrelfome humour, till his friends with much ado 
e< forced him out of the room ; but he came in again immedi- 
" ately at another door very irreverently, and infolently fung 
" this paffage out of Euripides's Andromache. Ye gods, what 
" an ill cuilom have you introduced into Greece ! When an 
" army has eretted a trophy upon the defeat of the enemy, it 
" is never confidered th it the victory is owing to the valour 
" of the troops who fought, but the general puts in for all the 
" honour of it ; though he had expofed himfelf to no more 
<£ danger than many thoufands befides, and had done no more 
iC than a common foldier, yet he only is celebrated in the 
" fongs of triumph, and robs the reft of their lhare of the 
" glory. Then Alexander, matching a fpear from one of the 
" foidiers, met Clytus as he was putting by the curtain that 
" hung before the door, and r.m him through the body He 
" fell immediately, and, after a few piercing groans, expired. 
" In the very inftant the king's indignation cooled, and he 
" came perfectly to himfelf ; but when he faw his friends all 
" about him in profound filence, as feized with horror at the 
" fact, he pulled the fpear out of the dead body, and would 
" have turned it againft himfelf, if the guards had not held his 
" hands, and by main force carried him away into his chamber 
" (62)." The relation of Curtius agrees pretty well with that 
of Plutarch, only he attributes more moderation to the king 
at the beginning (63). Juftin tells us in a few words, that at a 
debaucn Alexander killed his friend Clytus for extolling the 
actions of his fither Philip ; but this author infills very largely 
on his repentance, attributing his recovery from that ftate of 

dejection 



f6z) Plutarch- in vit. Alex. 



(63) lib. viii. c. 2, 3, 4. 
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As foon as the king came to himfelf, his brains were 
.perfectly cool, and he began to remember what had 

fie fell into a fit of exceffive grief. He accufed 
as indeed well he might, of having (lain his fa- 
ave foldier, his own faithful friend, the conftant 
m of his toils, his fofter-brother, and him to 
e owed his life : It was then, that in the bitter- 
nefs of his You], he disclaimed all kindred to the gods, 
and, with a laudable for row, mourned like a man for 
having done a bafe and cruel acl: unworthy of a man. It 
was then he cried out on Clytus, on his fifter Hellanice, 
whofe breafts he had fucked, and inveighed againft him- 
felf as one forgetful of the bond of gratitude, the ties of 
friendfhips and the laws of nature, depriving his friends of 
life, and executing thofe as evil-doers, who could not pa- 
tiently hear or fee him do ill. For three days he refufed 
meat, neglected his apparel, and, as fome fay, with the 
pike that killed Clytus, would have flain himfelf. The 
.. army in the mean while were difconfolate to the higheft 
degree ; their regard to Clytus is faid to have given way 
to their love and loyalty to Alexander, infomuch, that to 
"*\ ' footh their afflicted prince, they condemned Clytus, and 
prohibited his interment, feeking thereby to colour the 
fac~r, or at lean: to comfort Alexander by feeming to think 
his refentment juft. This was excufable in foldiers. The 
• • priefts and philofophers went greater lengths. The former 
told the king, that what he did was not the error of his 
own will, but the effects of a fury infpired by Bacchus 

on 

deje&ion and grief, as Curtlus does, to the advice of Calli- 
fthenes (64). If we had Diodorus's account of this bufinefs, in 
all probability we fhould find it correfpond with Curtius and 
Juftin ; but, as we have heretofore remarked, thefe authors, 
when they differ from Arrian, frequently agree with him ; the 
reafon is, that among a multitude of writers, who undertook 
to tranfmit the actions of Alexander to pofterity, the collectors 
of general hiftory followed, at their pleafure, fometimes one, 
and fometimes another, and not Seldom mixed feveral relations 
together. Authors of abridgments copied from thefe indiscrimi- 
nately, as the later writers of particular hiitories did frequently 
too, adding fuch embellishments, inferring fuch defcriptions , and 
framing fuch Speeches for the amplifying and adorning their works^ 
as they thought fit, 



(64) Juftin. lib. xii. 6. 
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on account of his feftival being transferred to the Dio- 
fcuri. Thus did thefe execrable diflemblers feek to transfer 
a crime unworthy of a man to one whom they worfhipped as 
a god, and moft impudently called that a divine fury, 
which at beft was beaftly drunkennefs ; all flatterers are 
deteftable, becaufethey infult human nature j but thefe fpiritual 
flatterers are doubly fo, becaufe as far as in them lies, they 
proftitute the gods to pleafe the worft of men. Anaxarchus of 
Abdera 5 whom moft hiftorians ftile a philofopher, but Arrian 
rightly a fophift, was the next who undertook to moderate 
the king's grief; and finding him upon his bed fighing 
and deje&ed, thus "he addreffed him : " Is this the 
" Alexander whom the world looks upon with fuch admira- 
" tion ? Behold him extended on the ground, and weeping 
" like an abject flave for fear of the law and reproach of 
" men, to whom he himfelf ought to be a lav/ and the mea- 
£C fure of equity, fince he conquered for no other end 
^ but to make himfelf lord of all, and not to be a flave 
iC to a vain idle opinion : Do not you know, that Jupiter 
« is reprefented fitting on his throne, with law affifting on 
" one fide and juftice on the other, intimating thereby, 
< £ that let a fovereign prince do what he will, all his 
" actions are juft and lawful". Thefe were admirable 
doctrines, tending not only to fet the king's mind at reft, 
as to the murder he had committed, but to prevent any- 
more qualms, in cafe rage, envy, or drunkennefs mould 
plunge him again into the fame circumftances. Calli- 
fthenes, the fcholar and relation of Ariftotle, fought to fet j 
tie his mind by honeft and moral difcourfes* Arrian fays, 
that the fuggeftion of the priefts, in relation to Bacchus, did 
not difpleafe the king. Both Plutarch and the laft men* 
tioned author fay, that A.naxarchus allayed the king's grief 
at the fame time that he corrupted his manners but Cur- 
tins afcribes the king's recovery to Callifthenes ; we may 
well fuppofe that they had all a hand in it, though the fub^ 
fequent hiftory will fhew, that in all probability the laft had 

the leaf! w . Alexander 

If the tragical death of Clytws had brought Alexander ^ re ^ Q todi * 
to a right way of thinking, perhaps pofterity, like the noun, 0 " 
Macedonian Soldiers, would have drawn a veil over this 

dark 

w Arrim. lib. iv. c. 9, Plut. in vit. Alex. Curt, lib, vii. c. 7, 
Is 8. Juitin. lib. xii. c. 6 
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dark fcene, and have chofen rather to commend the king's 
companionate concern, than to have cenfured his drunken 
cruelty. But no fooner was his forrow for the death of 
this worthy man alleviated, but he began again to give 
up himfelf to the management of thofe fycophants, whofe 
poifonous fpeeches had wrought that mifchief; and ftill 
they were dinning his ears, that in their opinions he 
was fomething more than man, and that it was injuftice 
and difloyalty in other people not to think him fo 
too. The refuit of all thefe difcourfes was, that a god 
. he mould be, or at leaft have divine honours paid him, as 

- heretofore had been given to Perfian kings, and Anaxarchus 
-the fophift, Agis a miferable poet, Chaerillus, Agnon, 
and other parafites, undertook to bring this matter to bear, 
and to engage the Greeks as well as the Afiatics, to pay 

" him adoration x . Alexander was mightily pleafed with this, 
and a great banquet was appointed, at which this hopeful 
fcheme was to be carried into execution. At this enter- 
tainment, Anaxarchus propofed the adoring of Alexander 
in a fet oration ; he infilled that Bacchus was a The- 

• ban, and though he admitted that Hercules was a Greek, 
and without reproach, yet he affirmed, that Alexander's 

- being defcended from him was at once the moft certain 
and the greater!: honour which could be attributed to him ; 

( hence he inferred, that if Bacchus and Hercules were 
worthily worihipped, fo without doubt would Alexander 

" be, whofe actions fo far exceeded theirs, at fome diflance 
of time ; but inafmuch as that worfhip would be of fmall 
confequence to him then, he alledged, it would be more 
rational, as well as more obliging, to offer it him now, 
while he was living, and could take pleafure in it, The 
Macedonians, v/ho were not in the fecret, were flunned 
at the fpeech, and knew not either what to think of its 
author, or what anfwer to afford themfelves to what he 

" f had propounded j fo a long and deep filence enfuecl. Cal- 

' Hffhenes at laft broke through it, and, as Arrian tells us, 
delivered himfelf in thefe words : " Indeed Anaxarchus, I 
cc count not Alexander unworthy of any honour, how 
" great foever it be, that is fit to be afcribed to man ; 

" but 



x Arrian. lib. iv. c. u. plut. in vit. Alex, Curt. lib. viii. c p 
iS. Juftin. Lb. xii. c. 7. 
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c< but there are prefcribed differences amongft men be- - 
cc tween divine and human honours ; amongft many 
" others, in the building of temples and erecting of fta- 
" tues ', for to the gods we confecrate oratories, offer fa- 
< c criflces and drink-offerings : To the gods are fung 
" hymns ; men are praifed, but not adored : kiffes in fa- 
" lutations are given to men, but the gods are placed on 
" high, and 'tis not lawful to touch them, and therefore 
" they are worfhipped with adoration. Solemn times of 
" dancings are performed to the gods, and paeans fung to 
cc them ; neither is it to be wondered at, inafmuch as the 
" honours given to the gods are various ; fome fort of 
" honours given to one, and others to another, efpecially 
u thofe honours of later times ; nay, thofe honours given to 
" fome of the heroes differ from divine honours. 'Tis not 
" therefore fit to confound thefe things, nor to advance 
" men above themfelves and all mankind befides, and to 
6C degrade the gods by worfhipping them with the fame 
" worfhip wherewith we adore men. Alexander himfelf 
<c would not fuffer any private man to ufurp the regal 
" dignity and honours due to himfelf, though he gained 
c< them by the unjuft fuffrages of the people ; much more 
<c juftly therefore may the gods be angry, if any mortal 
" man affume to himfelf divine honours, or accept of 
" them from others. However, let Alexander be efteemed, 
"as in truth he is, by many degrees the moft valiant 
<c of them that are valiant, the greateft king amongft all 
" other kings, and amongft generals the moft worthy to 
" command. But as for thee, Anaxarchus, 'tis thy duty 
" above any other to inftrucl Alexander in thofe things 
" that have been fpoken, and to deter him from the 
" contrary ; for thy converfation he daily makes ufe of in 
" order to improve in wifdom and in learning. Neither 
<c does it become thee to be the beginner of this difcourfe, 
" but rather to remember, that thou art not advifing Camby- 
" fes or Xerxes, but the fon of Philip, defcended from Her- 
<c cules and Achilles, whofe anceftors came out of Argos into 
<c Macedonia, and maintained their empire, not by ar- 
" bitrary power, but by ruling according to the laws 
" and cuftoms of the Macedonians. But divine honours 
" were not conferred upon Hercules himfelf by the 
<s Grecians while he was living ; nay, nor when he was 
6C dead, before the oracle at Delphos commanded that 
* c he fhould be worfhipped as a god. But if there bs 
Vol. VUL S " 
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" but few that are in the country of the barbarians, we 
" ought to entertain the fame fentiments with them. 
" And I earneftly entreat thee, Alexander, to remember 
" Greece ; for whofe fake this expedition was under- 
<6 taken by thee, in order to add Afia to Greece ; and 
cc now confider whether, when you return thither, you 
« can be able to compel the free people of Greece to 
tc adore you as a god, or, excepting them of Greece, 
ec you can impofe this difhonour and flavery upon the Ma- 
" cedonians only, or whether it be fit that quite different 
4< honours be there allowed you, feeing the Grecians 
" confer only thofe that are human, according to the 
" cuftom and manner of the Greeks, when, at the fame 
<c time, only the barbarians worfhip you as a god, afcer 
" the manner of barbarians. But if it be objected, that 
cc Cyrus fon of Cambyfes was the fir ft of all mortal men 
" that was adored by men as a god, and that, fince that 
" time, this adoration has continued amongft the Medes 
" and Perfians ; yet you are to confider, how his pride 
" was curbed by the Scythians, a poor and indigent pear- 
" pie j and how other Scythians again reduced Darius 
" to more fober thoughts of himfelf ; and the Athenians 
<c and Lacedaemonians Xerxes ; and Clearchus and Xeno- 
* c phon Artaxerxes, only with ten thoufand men 5 and 
<c Darius now overcome by Alexander, at a time when 
<c no divine honours were decreed him V Alexander 
was highly provoked at this fpeech, and the more for that 
the Macedonians could not forbear applauding it ; how- 
ever, he ordered the bufinefs to go on, and fettled the 
ceremonial of his adoration thus : When he drank to a 
perfon, it was expected, that the gueft mould immediate- 
ly rife up, adore him, and, having received a kifs from 
the king, fliould depart. The eldeft and mod confider- 
able of the Perfians complied nrft ; in doing which they 
followed their old cuftom, and were perhaps not difpleaf- 
ed at the embaraiTment of the Greeks (X). Leonatus, one 

of 

b Arrian. 1. iv. c. 2. 

(X) All who have treated this fubjeft agree, that the Per- 
fians were as ready to comply with Alexander's motion for 
adoring him, as the Greeks were averfe to it ; yet we are 
not to iuppofe from thence, that the former were as prone to 

idolatry 
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of the king's friends, as Arrian has it ; or, as Curtius 
reports, Polyfperchon, obferving a Perfian touch the floor 

with 

idolatry as the latter ; if we fhould, it would be a very great 
error : And therefore, to preferve that confiftency which is ne- 
ceflary between the feveral parts of this work, we have thought 
fit to add this note, in order to explain the conduct of the 
Perfians, and to acquit them of that grofs adulation which has 
been charged upon them by fome ralh and inconfiderate wri- 
ters. Bowing down to, and even proftrating one's felf before a 
prince, ever was, , and ftill is, held in the ealt an act of civil re* 
verence, and no more. The Perfians therefore, as deifts, paid 
thefe profound marks of fubmiffion to their king r not as fup- 
pofing him a deity, but from a perfuafion that he derived a fu- 
preme authority from god- It may be, and indeed it is proba- 
ble, the Perfians did not explain this matter, either to Alexander 
or thofe about him ; but contented themfelves with fatisfying 
the king by their actions, and themfelves by their thoughts 
(65). The Greeks proceeded upon notions directly oppofite. 
They were poly- theifls, and tho' they every day did a thoufand 
ridiculous things in their public worfhip, yet, to pay divine ho- 
nours to a man, was too grofs for them ; and therefore, as k 
frequently the cafe, they acted right upon wrong principles ; 
for with refpeft to the ground of this fabmiffion, the king and, 
they were agreed in their fentiments. He fought to be taken 
for fomething more than man, and they, with good reafon, 
refufed to acknowledge him fuch. As the Perfians could not 
but have the higheft contempt for their idolatry in all its fhapes, 
fo, without queftion, they were well pleafed to fee their zeal for 
idols embarafs the Macedonians with their natural pfince, which 
fo ftrongly tended to put him into their hands. There is on© 
objection which may poflibly be made to this account, and ought 
therefore to be anfwered. It is this ; There are various inftances 
in fcripture, where bowing down to, or, as it is ufually phrafed, 
worshipping, a man, is prohibited as idolatrous (66) ; whence it 
might be inferred, that, amongft the Perfians, who Were deifts as 
well as the Jews, this practice was not, ftriflly fpeaking, law- 
ful ; but if we confider, that thofe prohibitions never extend to 
the cafe in queftion, but are always directed againrt worlhipping 
private men, on a fuppofition of their being c^oathed with fome 
divine character, we fhall eafily perceive, that thefe marks of 
civil refpedt to fupreme magiitrates were always accounted inno- 
S 2 cent, 
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with his chin, laughed at it, and bid him hit it a little har- 
der ; for which Alexander caught hold of him, threw him 
from his couch, and, as he lay on the floor, told him, he 
made as ridiculous a figure as him whom he had defpifed. 
When it came to the turn of Callifthenes, he pledged 
the king, and then came for his kifs. Alexander being 
deeply engaged in difcourfe with Hepheftion* did not per- 
ceive he had miffed any part of the ceremony ; but De- 
metrius one of his friends told him, that the philofopher 
had not adored him. The king thereupon put him 
back with his hand ; and Callifthenes going out, was 
heard to fay, So then, I have only loft a kifs c . But the 
king afterwards revenged himfelf more feverely, as we 
fhall mew immediately, that we may not. again interrupt the 
thread of our narration (Y). 

While 

c Arrian. 1. iv. c. 12. Curt. 1. viii. c. 20. Juflin. ubi fupra; 

cent, and very conformable to the divine law. Thus Daniel 
complied with all the cuftoms of the Perfian court, bowed him- 
felf when he entered the royal prefence, and faluted with the 
ufual compliment, 0 king, live for ever (67) ! In a word, as the 
intent of the mind renders all actions either good or evil, fo, in 
'the prefent cafe, the Perfians did that without idolatry, which was 
flat idolatry in thofe Greeks that did the fame thing : becaufe the 
former honoured Alexander only as a man, the latter, what- 
ever they conceived of him, paid him that refpeft which they 
thought only due to a god. 

(Y) Arrian reprefents Callifthenes a man exceeding proud of 
his knowledge, and, in point of vanity, very little behind Alex- 
ander himfelf. His temper was morofe ; but he had a vehement 
and perfuafive elocution (68). Ariftotle made a right judgment 
of him and his abilities^ when he faid, he was an excellent ora- 
tor, but had no judgment. The fame great man forefaw what 
would one day be the fate of this philofopher ; for, hearing him 
treat Alexander with that unbecoming harfhnefs which was too 
natural to him, he could not help repeating what Thetis in Ho- 
mer fays to Achilles, 



(67) Dan. vi. zi. (68) Arrian. 1. iv. C. 10, 
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While the minds of men were yet warm, the murder An(, w con. 
of Clytus unforgot, and the king's affectation of foreign 
manners continually provoking his natural fubjects, a new 
confpiracy was difeoVered, which very narrowly milled 
taking effect. The king had neared his perfon fifty Ma- 
cedonian youths of the firft quality, who, according to the 
rules of waiting, continually attended him in the field, at 
his exercifes, when at table, and when he retired to his 
S 3 reft. 

Methinks I fee thee dying, fee thee dead. 

He is reported to have been a great declaimer, and that on this 
account he was chiefly admired by Alexander. Once at an en- 
tertainment the king commanded him to make an extempore 
oration in praife of the Macedonians, which he did with fuch 
facility, in terms fo juft and proportionate to their achieve- 
ments, that all who were prefent, in token of their approbation, 
threw their garlands upon him, exceping Alexander, who content- 
ed himfelf with repeating thefe lines from Euripides ; 

Without furprize I hear thy language flow ; 
For happy fubje&s pleafmg words beftow. 

He then commanded Callifthenes to point out the errors and 
miftakes of the Macedonians, that they might the better know 
how to correct them. The orator laying hold of this opportu- 
nity, immediately entered into a long and bitter invective againft 
the Macedonians in general, and againft Philip of Macedon in 
particular, to whofe greatnefs he applied thefe lines ; 

When civil broils declining ftates furprize, 
There the worft men to higheft honours rife. 

This imprudent declamation loft him the hearts of his auditors j 
to which alfo the king's obfervation contributed not a 
little. Callifthenes, fays he, has not Ihewn fo much of his 
eloquence, as of his ill-will to the Macedonians, in this 
fpeech (69). But however he might lofe himfelf on this occa- 
fion, when he came to oppofe the king's affuming divine ho- 
nours, he was again cried up, and all the Macedonian youth 
followed him as the patron of liberty and the teacher of true 
pjiilofophy ; fo much does a man's character depend on his going 
with, or going againft, the people's humour. 



(69) Plut. ia vit. Alex. 
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reft. Among thefe there was one Hermolaus the fon of So- 
polis, who had contracted a violent antipathy to his mafter ; 
the occafion this : One day, when he attended Alexander 
in the chace, a boar crofted him as he rode before the 
king ; whereupon the young man, eager in his fport, 
{truck the boar with a fpear, and killed him on the fpot. 
Alexander, provoked at lofmg an opportunity of mewing 
his dexterity, ordered the boy to be whipped in the fight of 
all his companions, and his horfe taken from him. Her- 
molaus, almoft diftra&ed with the deep fenfe of the dif- 
grace he had fufrered, complained of it in the moft mov- 
ing terms to Softratus the fon of Amyntas, one of his com- 
panions, alledging, that he mould never be . at peace till 
he had revenged on Alexander the injury that had been 
done him. Softratus, who loved him tenderly, came eafi- 
iy into his meafures ; and they two having formed the 
defign, afterwards drew in Antipater, Epimenes, Anticles, 
and Philotas, all youths of quality like themfelves and 
fquires of the body to the king, to be concerned with 
them. The event of their confultations was, that when 
it came to be Antipater's watch, they fhould kill Alexan- 
der in his fieep. It does not appear, that any of the 
confpirators relented when the very day came ; nor is it 
probable that the king could poffibly have efcaped, if an 
unforefeen accident, or, as fome would have it, a miracle, 
had not interpofed and defeated all their purpofes. Ari- 
ftobuhis in his memoirs relates it thus : There was a cer- 
tain Syrian woman who attended the camp of Alexander, 
and who frequently a£ted and fpake as if befide her 
fenfes. This woman pretended to foretel future e- 
events ; but me delivered her predictions in fo odd a way, 
that, till their accompliftiments compelled people to take 
notice of them, fhe was laughed at and ridiculed ; but 
when by degrees the falling out of things fhe had fore- 
told had gained her fome credit, the king, who had al- 
ways a leaning to thefe fort of things, directed that fhe 
, fhould never be reftrained from entering his prefence. 

J§ It happened, that the night the confpirators had fixed on 

for the execution of their defign, Alexander drank pretty 
late with las friends. As he was retiring from the place 
where they were drinking to his own apartment, this wo- 
man threw herfelf in his way, and, in one of her fran- 
tic fus, bid him go back and drink all night, in which, 
'tis faid he obeyed her. However it was, fo it fell out, 

that 
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that he did drink all that night, which rendered the con- 
fpirators fcheme abortive. The next day Epimenes the 
fon of Arfeas, who was one of the number, discovered the 
whole to Chariclus his friend, and this Chariclus com- 
municated it to Eurylochus the brother of Epimenes ; Eu- 
rylochus immediately addrefied himfelf to Ptolemy the fon 
of Lagus, who informed the king of it ; upon which di- 
rections were immediately given, that all who were named 
by Eurylochus mould be immediately apprehended and ex- 
amined apart. They did not make any difficulty of con- 
fefling the whole defign ; and each of them named thofe 
who were in it. Some time after, Hermolaus, accord- 
ing to the Macedonian constitution, was brought before 
the army, and there charged with intending the murder of 
his fovereign. Inftead of a defence, the young man, 
with great ferenity of mind and chearfulnefs of counte- 
nance, faid, " That a man of fpirit, who was born free, 
" could never tamely fupport the indignities which had 
" been offered him by the king. He alledged alfo, that 
4C not himfelf only, but his country, had been grofsly in* 
* c jured ; that Philotas had been murdered without proof ; 
ic Parmenio afTaffinated without pretence ; numbers put 
" to death on flight fufpicions ; Clytus butchered in 
" drink ; the Median habit and cuftoms preferred to 
<c thofe of Macedon ; edicts iflued to efteem a man a god, 
" while that man plunged himfelf in drunkennefe, luxury, 
ic and other vices, fcandalous to himfelf and detrimen- 
* c tal to the ftate. From all which, by giving him death, 
" he fought to fet himfelf and the Macedonians free." 
His fpeech ended, himfelf and his accomplices were ftoned 
by the army d . As all the Macedonian youth were au- 
ditors and admirers of Callifthenes, and Hermolaus his par- 
ticular friend, he was charged with this confpiracy and ap- 
prehended. Arrian feems to be in fome doubt, whether 
the apprehenfion of Callifthenes was founded on any proofs, 
Which, however, Ptolemy in his memoirs affirmed, or was 
feized merely from the malice and fpite of Alexander. 
We have a better authority on this head, than either Ar- 
rian or Ptolemy, which yet is not fufficient to determine 
it. This authority is a paffage in a letter from Alexander 
S 4 to 
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to Antipater, as follows, " The young men were ftoned 
" to death by the Macedonians ; but for the fophift, i. e. 
" Callifthenes, I will take care to punifti him, and them 
" too who fent him to me, who harboured thofe in their 
* c cities who confpire againft my life. " Plutarch tells us, 
that Ariftotle was threatened by thefe infinuations ; how- 
ever, certainly the king grew very inexorable, and at the 
fame time very fufpicious. As to Callifthenes, what be- 
came of him it is impoffible to determine. Ariftobulus, 
who was an eye-witnefs of all he wrote, affirms, that he 
"was carried about in chains^ till he died of a natural 
death. Ptolemy, who was alfo an eye-witnefs of all he 
recorded, afierts, - that he was firft racked, and then cru- 
cified. Befides thefe we have many other irories about 
him, which, as they are all uncertain, we think, we may 
fafely omit, efpeeially, as we fhall have occafion to fpeak of 
him again in another place e . 
He forms When the fcafon. of action approached, embafTadors 
aewde gna. g C y tn i a arr i V ed, whofe errand was to inform the 

king, that their monarch, to whom he had fent embafla- 
dors, was dead, and that his brother had fucceeded him, 
that this new prince was willing to receive his commands, 
would give him his daughter in marriage, if he thought fit, 
and, if he defired it, would come to wait upon him in 
perfon. Alexander anfvered them in terms of friendmip, 
but declined a Scythian alliance. Pharaimanes, king of the 
Chorafmeni, came about the fame time to Alexander's 
camp, with a body of fifteen hundred horfe. He infor- 
med him, that his territories bordered on the Euxine fea, 
and offered his fervice, both for providing his army with 
neceflaries, and furniihing himfelf whatever quota the king 
mould think fit, in cafe he fhould turn his arms on that 
fide. With this Alexander was perfectly well pleafed, com- 
mended the king, entered into an alliance with him, and 
recommended him to Artabazus, prefident of the provin- 
ces bordering on his dominions ; however, as to the ex- 
pedition prepofed, he declared, that bis intentions were 
firft to reduce the Indians, and then to return into Greece ; 
after which he propofed to make ufe of this prince's of- 
fer, and with his whole forces to invade the countries bor- 
v dering on the Euxine fen. With t) is anfwer he difmifTed 

Pharaknanes and immediately prepared for the carrying 

of 
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of his own projects into execution f , tho' they were far 
from being pleafing either to his council or to his army 
(Z). 

He firft directed his march to the banks of the river He re-enter# 
Oxus, and then determined to enter the country of the Sogdia. 
Sogdians, on account of their refuting to yield obedience 
to the governor he had appointed over them. Polyfper- 
chon, with feme other generals and a confiderable body of 
forces, he left in Ba&ria. The reft of his army he di- 
vided into five columns ; the firft under the command of 
Hephasftion ; the fecond under Ptolemy Lagus ; the third 
was commanded by Perdiccas ; the fourth by Ccenus and 
Artabazus ; the laft he led himfelf. The reft of the corps 
fpread themfelves over the country, reducing all the caftles 
and other fbrtreffes they met with, and which were held 
by the enemy. The body commanded by Alexander 

marched 



f Arrian. 1. ir. Curt. I. viii. 



(Z) Whoever perufes the critical notes in the beft editions 
of Arrian and Plutarch, will perceive, that fome miftakes are 
imputed to the former, and many to the latter, in the ac- 
counts they give us of thefe marches, and other tranfa&ions of 
Alexander; yet whoever reads Strabo's geography, wherein 
thefe matters are treated more largely, tho', generally fpeak- 
ing, with conformity enough to the defcrjptions of the writers 
above mentioned, and compares them with authentic relations 
of the ftate of the U/bec Tartars, and of the north-ear! pro- 
vinces of the prefent Perfian empire, will find, that thefe cen- 
fures are, for the moft part, very indifferently founded ; and 
that thefe antient writers are very far from being in the 
wrong. This deferves particular regard in refpect of the trans- 
actions we are now coming to ; for it is certain, that the 
countries are well defcribed, and that what is faid of forti- 
fying rocks, and making granaries under ground, are not either 
dreams or fictions. On the contrary, if an European army 
were again to make war in thefe countries, the hiftory of their 
actions would not only tranfeend any thing recorded by Arri- 
an, but, in all probability, appear more romantic to us than 
any of the ftories of Curtius himfelf, who, on a care- 
ful and impartial perufal, will appear not to have erred fo 
much in facts, as in his manner of relating them, attending 
more to the method and elegance, than to the certainty and ac- 
curacy of his hiftory. 
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marched on to Maracanda, where fliortly after the reft of the 
columns arrived, the whole province being reduced under his 
fubje&ion. Spitamenes, however, who was at the head 
of the revolted Sogdians, retired towards Scythia., and hav- 
ing procured a fupply of fix hundred horfe, he fuddenly 
entered Bactria, furprifed a caftle, where he put the go-* 
vernor and garrifon to the fw ord, and then advanced 
to the very fuburbs of Zariafpa ; but, not having a force 
fufficient, he could not befiege the town. However, fome 
Macedonian horfemen, who had been left there fick, 
finding themfelves now a little better, immediately mount- 
ed and followed him. The Scythians were fo terrified at 
their approach, that they abandoned all their booty ; but 
while the Macedonians were employed in collecting it to- 
gether, Spitamenes prevailed on his Scythians to take poft 
in a wood behind them, from whence, perceiving the vic- 
tors to return carelefly and without order, they fuddenly 
iflued, and cut them off to a man. As foon as the news 
of this defeat came to Craterus, he immediately marched 
againft the Maflagetae, who when they heard of his ap- 
proach, fled towards the defert ; but were hotly purfued 
by him 5 and they, and others of the fame nation to the 
number of about a thoufand horfe, were overtaken juft at 
the edge thereof, and a fliarp conflict happening thereup- 
on, the Macedonians were victors. Of the barbarians a- 
bout one hundred and fifty were flain ; the reft efcap- 
ed into the defert, Craterus and his foldiers not being able to 
purfue them farther. In the mean while Artabazus begging 
to be difcharged from his government of Ba&ria, by reafon 
of his advanced age, his petition was granted ; and Alex- 
ander fubftituted Amyntas the fon of Nicolaus to fucceed 
him, and having left Ccenus there, with his own and Me- 
leager's troops, befides four hundred of the auxiliary horfe, 
all the pikemen on horfeback, and the Ba£trians and Sog- 
dians under Amyntas, the chief command over all thofe 
was given to Coenus, who ordered them to winter in Sog- 
dia, partly for garrifons to defend the country, and partly 
to encounter Spitamenes, if he fhould attempt to make 
any in-road there during the winter. But Spitamenes, 
notwithftanding that all places were filled with Macedoni- 
an garrifons, and that it would be a difficult matter for him 
to make a retreat, if he had occafion, refolved at once to 
turn his whole power againft Coenus and his forces, ima- 
gining he would penetrate the moft eafily into the coun- 
try 
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try that way ; and when he approached Gabae, a forti- 
fied place belonging to the Sogdians, feated on the borders 
between them and the Maflagetae-Scythians, he drew in 
four thoufand Scythian horfe to join his forces, that they 
might make an irruption into Sogdia. Thefe Scythians 
being extreme poor, as having neither cities, nor fixed 
and certain habitations, nor poffeffing any thing which 
they were affraid to lofe, were eafily induced to join their 
forces with any nation. Caenus, having intelligence of 
Spitamenes's approach, marched forth with his army to 
meet him ; and a fharp battle thereupon enfued, in which 
the victory fell to the Macedonians. The barbarians loft 
above eight hundred horfe, and Ccenus about twenty-five 
horfe and twelve foot in this conflict. The Sogdians 
who furvived this day's action, as alfo many of the Bac- 
trians, leaving Spitamenes in his flight, came to Ccenus, 
and, having furrendered themfelves into his power, fwore 
fidelity to him. But the MafTagetse and other Scythians, 
after the lofs of the battle, having feized upon the bag- 
gage of the BacTxians and Scgdians their allies, accompa- 
nied Spitamenes in his flight into the defert ; but when they 
came to underftand, that Alexander was preparing to fcour 
thefe places, they flew Spitamenes, and having cut off" his 
head, fent it as a prefent to Alexander, hoping by this 
action to make him ceafe his purfuit after them. This 
is Arrian's account ; as for that of Curtius, it is fo little 
confiftent therewith, that we are under a neceflity of giving 
it by itfelf, and leaving it to the reader, whether he will 
credit the foregoing very probable, or that very furprizing, 
ftaryg (A). 

At 

s Arrian. l K iv. c. 18. 

(A) Spitamenes had a wife on whom he doated, and as the 
dangers and fatigues fhe was expofed to in accompanying him 
where-ever his misfortunes drove him, were become trouble- 
fome to her, fhe employed all her charms to prevail with him 
to defift from flying any farther ; and as he had already ex- 
perienced Alexander's clemency, to try to appeafe the anger 
of an enemy he could hope no otherwife to efcape. She had 
three fons by him, who were pretty well grown up. Thefe 
fhe brought to his embraces, and begged he would at leaft 
take pity of them ; and, to enforce her prayers, Ihe told him 

Alexander 
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rock l°f ilzn ^ T tne opening of the fpring, the king marched into 
sndukenf Sogdia, in order to befiege a fortrefs built on a rock, 
to which Oxyartes the Bactrian had conveyed his wife and 
family, as to a place impregnable. It was indeed the laft 
refource of the rebels, and Alexander rigMy judged, that, 
unlefs he could reduce it by force, it would afford them 
a conftant retreat, and fo fpin out the war to an exr 
^ ceflive 



Alexander was not far off. But he thinking he was betrayed, 
and not advifed, and that it was the confidence (he had in her 
beau*y, which made her not care how foon me came into 
Alexander's power, drew his fword, and would have killed 
her, if her btothers had not happily interpofed. However, he 
commanded her, to be gone out of his fight, threatening her 
with death if me offered to come into his prefence ; and that 
he -might not be fenfible of her abfence, he puffed the 
night with his concubines ; yet as his paflion for her was great, 
it was the more inflamed by the difhfte he took to their com- 
pany. He therefore gave himfelf entirely again to her, con- 
juring her never to fpeak to him more on that account, but 
willingly undergo with him whatever fortune did allot them ; 
fince, for his own part, he had rather die than furrender him- 
felf. Hereupon Ihe excufed herfelf, telling him, that fhe had 
advifed him only to what lhe thought was moft for his inter 
reft, and ' admitting fhe had talked like a woman, yet it was 
with a faithful intention ; however, for the future (he would 
conform to his pieafure. Spitamenes, won by this counterfeit 
complaifance, gave a great entertainment on account of their 
reconciliation, where having loaded himfelf with wine and good 
chear, he was brought half afleep into his apartment. As 
foon as his wife perceived he was in a found Seep, hie drew 
a fword fhe had under her garment for the purpofe, and cut 
off his head, and, all befmeared with the blood, gave it to g, 
fervant who was privy to her crime ; and, being attended by 
him, came in this bloody condition to the Macedonian camp, 
where (he fent word to Alexander, fhe had fomething of im- 
portance to communicate to him, and which he mull hear 
from her own mouth. The king immediately ordered her to 
be introduced, and obferving her to be flained with blood, 
imagined fhe came to complain of fome affront offered her ; 
he therefore afked her what fhe had to fay ? Hereupon fhe 
called for the fervant that waited in the entry, who, having 
Spitamenes' s head under his garment, gave the guards a fuf- 
picion, and, upon their fearching him, he pulled out the head and 
t^wea it 5 btit the blocdlefs palenefs had fo disfigured its fea- 
tures 
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ceftve length. When he arrived at the place, he found 
it ftrong beyond his apprehenfion ; for the rock was not 
only rugged and fteep, but fo flippery alfo, that it was 
almoft impoffible to* afcend it ; befides, it was covered 
with fnow, which melted afforded the befieged plenty of 
water, their granaries being filled with corn ; fo that 
there was as little probability of ftarving them by a 
blockade, as reducing then! by a fiege ; yet Alexander 
refolved to attempt if by the method laft-mentioned. To 
this he was the more ftrongly urged by the anfwer fent 
him, when he fummoned the place ; for the commandant 
then told him, That when he had a corps of foldiers 
with wings, he might expect to take the place. In order 
to puih matters as far as they would go without lofs of 
time, of which the Macedonians were always frugal, he 
caufed a proclamation to be made, offering the foldier 
who mould firft gain the rock twelve talents, and prizes 
of an inferior, but ftill great, value to thofe who mould 
mount after him : the laft being to have three hundred 
darks, which amounted to about three hundred pounds. 
On the publication of this reward, no lefs than three hun- 
dred of the Macedonians offered themfelves for this fer^ 
vice. Thefe men taking with them their tent pins and 
ftrong ropes, went to make their attempt on that fide of 
the rock which was leaft accelfible, on a fuppofition, 

' that 

tures, that it was a hard matter to diftinguim wh®fe it was." 
Alexander being informed that it was a man's head that he 
brought, went oat of his tent, and enquired into the matter ; 
which he accordingly told him. The king's mind was now 
perplexed with variety of thoughts ; for, on the one hand, he 
looked upon it as a confiderable piece of fervice, that he who 
was firft a refugee, and had afterwards proved a traitor, and 
was like to have delayed the execution of his great defigns, 
was killed ; but then again he detefted the barbarous action 
of her having thus treacheroufly murdered her hufband, who 
had deferved well of her, and by whom (he had feveral chil- 
dren. At laft the foulnefs of the fact got the becter of the fer- 
vice it did him, fo that he fent her word to be gone from the 
camp, left the Greeks more humane minds and gentler man- 
ners, fhould be corrupted by the example of fo barbarous an acti- 
on (70). 



(70) Curt. 1. viii. c, 12. 
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that there they fhould find the leaft oppofition. In this 
conje&ure tho' they were not deceived, yet in the very 
getting up they loft thirty of their number, whofe bodies 
were never found, being, by the height of their fall, deep^ 
ly interred in the fnow ; for the manner in which they 
afcended the rock was thus : They {truck their iron-pins 
into fuch places as would afford them fattening, and hav- 
ing fixed ropes to thefe pins, they afcended by thofe ropes ; 
whenever therefore either the pins or the ropes gave way, 
the Macedonians fell, and, as we obferved before, were 
loft in the fnow. Thofe who got up fafely making the 
appointed fignal from the top of the rock, Alexander fum- 
moned the place a fecond time, giving the befieged to 
underftand, that he had now a corp3 of winged foldiers. 
The Macedonians above, in compliance with the fignal 
from below, making a loud fhout and clattering their 
Weapons, the garrifon were fo much affrighted, that, with- 
out making any enquiry as to the number of thofe who 
were got up, they furrendered the place at difcretion. Oxy- 
artes was abfent when this fortrefs fell thus into the hands 
of the king, who entertained his wife and family with 
that civility and honour for which he was fo juftly fa- 
mous. The daughter of Oxyartes, whofe name was Rox- 
ana, was efteemed the moft beautiful woman in Afia, af- 
ter the death of the wife of Darius and {he had the 
good fortune to fubdue the heart of Alexander, who hi- 
therto had not given any figns of an amorous difpofition. 
Some writers fay, that he faw this lady at a feaft, and that 
he was fo taken with her beauty, that he immediately 
ordered bread to be divided between them, according to 
the Macedonian method of efpoufing ; but Arrian fays 
nothing of this. He only tells us, that Alexander, falling 
violently in love 1 with his captive, was yet a man of fo 
much honour and temperance, that he would not make 
ufe of the privilege of war, but openly and generoufly e- 
fpoufed the lady ; of which Oxyartes having advice, he 
inftantly came and rendered himfelf and was received with 
all the teftimonies of kindnefs and refpecl: h . 
jA?aKoano- After the reduction of Sogdia, Alexander determined 
hd j taipTes- £o marcn mt0 tn e country of the Paratacas, where there 
fcibU. " was 
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was another fortrefs on at rock held to be abfolutely Ir- 
reducible. This was called the rock of Chorienes, becaufe 
one of the principal noblemen of the country of that name 
had retired thither for fhelter, and had with him a very 
numerous garrifon, well ftored with all forts of provifions. 
The Hoping height of this rock was near five miles, its 
circuit near fifteen ; but it was every-where fo fteep and 
craggy, that, except by a narrow way wrought by art, it 
was abfolutely inaCceffible. The whole was furrounded by 
a deep and broad ditch. Thefe difficulties ferved only more 
ftrongly to determine Alexander to overcome them ; he 
therefore provided inftantly for the fiege, by cutting down 
a vaft number of trees, of which ladders were made for 
defcending the ditch, it being dry. One half of his army 
was employed ail day in this labour ; the other half, by three 
divifions, wrought all night in the ditch itfelf, where they 
began to drive huge piles, and to cover them with hur- 
dles, and other proper materials for eftablifhing a folid 
bridge, over which the army might march to the aflault. 
At firft thofe in the fort derided their attempt ; but when 
they faw them proceed brifkly in it, and found, that 
themfelves, with all their advantage of fituation, were not 
able to injure them with their miflive weapons, by reafon 
of their contrivances to cover themfelves in the ditch, 
they began to be difmayed : fo that at length Chorienes 
fent to defire that Oxyartes would come and confer with 
him ; which was accordingly granted. Oxyartes having 
affured him, that nothing was inacceflible to the fpirit 
and induflry of the Macedonians ; and that, on the other 
hand, there could not be a more generous or merciful 
enemy than Alexander, he fo wrought on Chorienes, that, 
with fome of the principal perfons who were with him, he 
defcended the rock, and went to wait on Alexander in 
his camp. The king received him fo obligingly, that he 
prefently fent back fome who accompanied him, to direct 
the garrifon to yield up the place 5 which was per- 
formed without delay. Alexander then afcended with five 
hundred armed foot, to take a view of the place, which 
afforded him ereat Litisfaclion, on account as well of 
its capacioufr.efs and converiency, as of its extraordinary 
ftrength. However, in refpect of Chorienes, he left no 
garrifon there ; but having enrolled him in the number 
of his friends, committed it again to his charge. This no- 
Wenun, to giv^ fee idlimony of the fenfe he had of 

fuck 
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fuch honourable treatment, finding Alexander's army was 
much diftrefled for want of provifions, diftributed corn, 
wine, and falt-meat for two months to all his foldiers, 
and at the fame time declared, that he had not exhaufted 
the tenth part of his own ftores. This made the favour 
appear flill greater in the king's eyes, fince it demonftra- 
ted the furrender of Chorienes to have proceeded folely 
from the fenfe of Alexander's generofity, and not of any 
neceffity he was under 1 (B). 

Catanes 

1 Arrian. 1. iv. c. 24, 2$. 

(B) The accounts given us by Curtius of the Sogdian rocks are 
really irreconcileable to probability, or to themfelves. The 
commander at the firft rock he calls Arimazes. He defcribes 
the rock itfelf as if it were hollow within ; and as he is fond 
of any opportunity of digreffing, defcribing, and exercifing his 
talent in rhetoric, fo on this occafion he introduces Alexander 
making a fpeech to thofe who were to mount the rock, obliges 
us with their anfwer, and afterwards enters into a long and pom- 
pous detail of the difficulties furmounted by them in fcaling of 
this rock. Laft of all he tells us, that when Arimazes came 
down and fubmitted himfelf to the king, with thirty of the 
principal perfons who had taken Ihelter with him, he ordered 
them to be firft whipped, and then crucified, notwithstanding 
that he was in great doubt of their throwing his handful of 
men down who had fcaled the top of the rock ; a proceeding 
direclly oppofite to common fenfe and reafon (71). In the pro- 
vince of Naura he tells us, that Alexander befieged another 
prodigious rock, of which Sifimithres, was governor. This 
man, he fays, had two fons by his own mother ; which, he in- 
forms us, was a thing cuiiomary in that country ; and that this 
wife and mother of his witheld him, by her arguments, from 
furrendering the place, when his friend Oxyartes had taken pains 
to come and treat with him. At laft, however, Sifimithres 
yielded himfelf, his family, the people under his command, 
and the rock to Alexander, who treated him with great humanity 
(72). A little after Curtius tells us of the king's entering into 
a province governed by one Cohortanus, who treated the king 
with great magnificence ; and that his daughter Roxana coming 
in at this feaft, the king fell patfionately in love with her, and 

being 
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Catenes and Auftanes were now the only rebels re- The war 
maining in this country. Againft thefe Craterus was dif- J^ a 8 ^^ 
patched, with a confiderable body of horfe and foot ; and Indus, 
a battle enfuing, the barbarians were entirely routed, Ca- 
tenes flam, and Auftanes taken alive, and put in chains. 
All things being now in a ftate of quiet, Alexander ad- 
vanced over mount Caucafus, as his foldiers called it, and 
in ten days time reached the city of Alexandria, which 
he had founded. There he difplaced the governor, be- 
caufe he had been wanting in his duty ; and leaving here 
fuch of the Macedonian foot as were unfit for further fer- 
vice, he, after pompous facrifices to Minerva, advanced to 
the river Cophenes. Thence he difpatched a herald to 
Taxiles and the other princes on this fide of the river 
Indus, directing them to come forth and meet him, as he 
advanced towards their territories s which they according- 
ly performed, bringing with them the moft valuable pre- 
fents which their dominions would afford ; Taxiles in the 
name of the reft, making him a promife, that they would 
prefent him with twenty-five elephants k . Curtius tells us, 
that this Indian king, or his fon, whom he calls Omphis, 
prefented Alexander with twenty-fix elephants, and three 
thoufand bulls, a crown of gold, and a confiderable fum of 
coined filver s which prefents, as they befpoke the refpe& 

and 

k Idem ibid. 



being immediately betrothed to her afterwards married her (73); 
Here are a multitude of miflakes, if we credit the belt Greek 
authors ; for Roxana was not the daughter of Cohortanus, but 
of Oxyartes ; nay, this Cohortanus is met with no where elfe. 
In all probability he was the fame with the Chorienes of Arrian. 
As for Sifimithres, he is mentioned by Plutarch, who tells us, that 
Alexander afked Oxyartes, if this man was a man of courage r 
To which he anfwered, No. Then, faid the king, the rock is 
our own, if it were indeed impregnable in its nature (74). Thefe 
paflages are evidently difcordant, and therefore we have not in-" 
ferted them in the text, that they might not perplex or impede 
the reader in his profpeft of Alexander's conquers. 

(73) Idem ibid. 1. viii. c 16, (74) Plut. in vit. Alex. 
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and kindnefs of the giver, had fuch an effect on the 
mind of the conqueror, that he not only reftored the 
king his own prefents, but added a thoufand talents to 
them K Plutarch has the fame ftory with refpect to thefe 
thoufand talents \ but^ in all probability, they were ex- 
tracted from fome of the memoirs of Alexander, written 
rather to furprife and amaze mankind with fictitious ad- 
ventures, than really to inform them of what he did m , 
Hephaeftion, with part of the army, was fent, with king 
Taxiles and the reft of the Indian princes, abfolutely to 
reduce the country as far as the river Indus ; and on 
their coming thither, they were directed to make the ne- 
ceffary preparations for the king's paffing over with all 
his forces. Hephaeftion executed this commiffion with lit- 
tle trouble, only one of the petty princes in the country 
prefuming to make any refiftance 3 and he being flain, and 
the city, where he had fortified himfelf, taken by ftorm 9 
it {truck fuch a terror as kept all the adjacent country in 
great quiet. Alexander, in the mean time, bent his 
march, with the reft of his forces, towards the river 
Choe, by fome called Choafpes, on the banks of which 
he found a rough and barbarous people, whofe cities he 
prepared to reduce. The firft he attacked was furrounded 
by a double wall ; and yet the people therein were fo 
hardy, that they iffued out into the field and offered 
him battle. Alexander, with his horfe and light-armed 
troops, immediately engaged them, and, after a fhort and 
fmart conflict:, compelled them to take ftielter in the 
place ; he was, however, {lightly wounded in the moul- 
der. Ptolemy fon of Lagus and Leonatas, ■ two of his 
principal captains, {hared the fame fate. He then caufed 
the place to be invefted, and the next day attacked the 
firft wall where he thought it weakeft. The inhabi- 
tants made a vigorous defence ; but finding it abfolutely 
ineffectual, they at laft retired within the inner wall, and 
while the Macedonians were preparing to attack that alfo, 
they opened their gates on the other fide towards the 
mountain, whereby many of them made their efcape, 
tho' numbers were {lain by Alexander's foldiers, who 
were fo enraged at his being wounded, that they gave*no 

quarter, 
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quarter. The king then ordered the city to be razed, 
and afterwards proceeded to Andaca, a moH: confiderable 
city in thofe parts. This was rendered to him upon 
terms, and he left Craterus there with the heavy-armed, 
forces, to reduce all the reft of the country and to fettle 
it. Himfeif, with the horfe and light-armed troops, 
continued their march to the river Euafpla, where the 
chief ftrength of the Afpii, the principal nation in thofe 
parts, was afTembled. After two days hard march they 
drew near the city, which the enemy immediately fired 
and withdrew towards the mountains, whither, however, 
the Macedonians purfued them, and cut off great num- 
bers in their rear. Here it was, that Ptolemy the fori 
of Lagus gave a mining proof of his bravery ; for he at- 
tacked the general of the Afpii, who was polled on a 
little hill, and in a Tingle combat flew him. The bar- 
barians, on the other hand, fought defperately to pre- 
ferve his body, till that Alexander, at the head of fome 
difmounted horfe, atcendcd the hill, and charging them 
in flank, obliged them to retire, without carrying ofF 
their dead general. He palled next over one of thefe 
mountains, and advanced to the city of Agriganus, which 
he found burnt and deferted ; but Craterus having now 
rejoined the army, he left him there with orders to re- 
pair it, and people it with fuch of the inhabitants of the 
country as were willing to dwell therein, and fuch in- 
valids as were glad to have a place to dwell in. The 
king frill advanced, till encamping at the foot of a moun- 
tain, Ptolemy the fon of Lagus informed him, that he 
difcerned a great camp of the barbarians, and a multi- 
tude of fires therein. Alexander thereupon divided his 
aVmy into three bodies ; the firft under the command of 
Leonatus ; the fecond under Ptolemy ; 2nd the third 
commanded by himfeif. All three advanced towards the 
enemy ; which when the barbarians perceived, trufting 
to their numbers, they rufhed into the plain ; but their 
violence putting them into confufion, though they be- 
haved bravely, and fought ftoutly, yet the Macedonians 
had the victory in the centre, where Alexander com- 
manded, after putting vaft numbers to the ftvord. 
Ptolemy was conftrained to attack a confiderable body of 
the enemy pofred upon a hill. He, marching up that 
fide of it, which was mod nccelfible, without attempt- 
ing to furround it at the bottom, contained the enemy 
T 2 tp 
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to fly, and, by leaving them an open paflage, tempted 
them to fly the fooner. Leonatus on his fide alfo 
prevailed; but the victory was bloody every-where. Ac- 
cording to Ptolemy's memoirs, the enemy loft forty thou- 
fand men, and two hundred and thirty thoufand head of 
cattle; which Alexander perceiving to excell thofe of Greece, 
both in fize and beauty ^ he caufed the largeft and faireft to 
be chofen olit and fent them into Macedon, where they 
might ferve to mend the breed, and to perpetuate the 
memory of his conquefts. After this battle he continued 
fome time encamped, that Craterus might have time to join 
him ; which when he had done with the heavy-armed foot, 
Alexander began immediately to project a new expedition 
for reducing the Aftaceni, who were 4 faid to have twenty 
thoufand horfe, thirty thoufand foot, and thirty elephants, 
ready to take the field n . 
The city of In order to reach thefe Aflaceni, Alexander was forced 
much g diS th t0 P a ^ s tnrou gh tne territories of the Guraei, which he did 
cuky taken, with his horfe and light armed troops, and crofted a very 
rapid river in that country, not without much difficulty, on 
account of the fwift current of the water, and of round 
flippery ftones at the bottom, whereon neither man nor 
; horfe could tread with fafety. The Aftaceni, when they 

- ;. were well aflured of this,retiredinto the city and abandoned 

all thoughts of defence of the plain and open country. 
This capital of theirs is by Curtius called Mazaga, by Strabo 
M^gofa, by Diodorus Maftaca, by Arrian Maflaga. It was 
certainly a well-fortified city, from the pains that it coft 
Alexander to reduce it ; and if Curtius took, the defcription 
he gives us from any author who had really feen it, we might 
reasonably efteem the fiege thereof one of the boldeft enter- 
prizes that Alexander ever undertook. The government of 
this country, at the time Alexander invaded it, was in the 
hands of a woman, as Plutarch, Curtius, and Juftin agree ; 
the latter calls her Cleophes. She was according to them 
the wife of Aftacenus, but Arrian fays nothing of her, 
though he feems to acknowledge that the fact was fo \ This 
lady had very providently entertained a body of feven thou- 
fand mercenary Indians, who, from the upper India, came 
to put themfelves into the place, and, as Plutarch tells us, 
they alfo hired themfelves out for the defence of other cities. 

Thefc 
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Thefe Indians, perceiving that the army of Alexander was 
far from being numerous, perfuaded the garrifon to hTue 
out, and try their fate in the field, that fo, if it were pof- 
fible, a fiege might be avoided. This was accordingly done, 
and Alexander rightly conceiving, that if the battle was 
fought immediately under the walls of the city, the enemy 
would reap great advantages therefrom, drew up his phalanx 
a mile behind his horfe and archers, caufing thefe to advance 
before the enemy, and then, as if amazed or difmayed, to 
retire towards thofe. His ftratagem had its defired effect, 
the Indians, conceiving highly of their own valour, followed 
the Macedonians, as if they had already defeated them ; 
but when they drew near the hill where Alexander had 
pofted his phalanx, the horfe and archers attacked them in 
both wings, and the king with his foot charged in the 
centre. Thus the Indians were broke at the firft frock, 
and expofed to great (laughter in their retreat to the city, 
though they behaved with great bravery, and taught Alex- 
ander to conceive better of them, than of any of the nati- 
ons he had yet met with. Immediately after this victory, 
Alexander caufed the city to be inverted, and going to take 
a view of the works which he had ordered to be erected be- 
fore it, he had the misfortune to be wounded in the leg. 
Curtius enlarges mightily upon this accident ; he informs us, 
that the king, notwithstanding this wound, continued his 
obfervations on horfeback, without fuffering it to be bound 
up; that afterwards, feeling hioifelf exceedingly pained, 
he was forced to have it drefled, but continued, however, 
giving the necefiary directions, till all things were done that 
he defired ; being, however, fa fenfible of pain, that he 
could not help faying, Though I am called the fon of 
Jupiter, I feel like other men the fmart of wounds and the 
pain of difeafes p. Arrian tells us, that he was wounded 
indeed, but that the very next day he ordered his engines to 
be brought to batter the place. A bridge being made, the 
king gave direction's that it mould be immediately affaulted, 
which was accordingly performed, with that vigour and 
vivacity (hewn by the Macedonians upon all occafions. 
The Indians, however, repulfed him with confiderable lofs. 
The next day the city was ftormed again with the like ill 
fuccefs. On the third day Alexander caufed a large wooden 
tower to be drawn before the breach, and a draw- bridge to 
T 3 be 
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be let fall from thence, that his men might pafs over the more 
eafily. This was a good contrivance, and anfwered the 
end j but, the foldiers rufhing forwards In too great num- 
bers, the bridge broke, and they fell all into the ditch, 
where the defendants from the wall plied them with ftones, 
arrows, and darts, fo that Alexander was forced to fend 
Alcetas with a frefli body of troops to bring them off. The 
fourth day new bridge was made, and the foldiers again 
attempted the place, but to no purpofe. The mercenary 
"Indians, as long as their general furvived, behaved them- 
felves fo gallantly, that Alexander was not likely at all to 
gain the city ; but he being killed by a dart from one of 
the engines, and many of the foldiers difabled by their 
wounds, the reft were defirous of treating with Alexander, 
which they did by a herald ; and for the fake of avoiding 
unnecefTary efrufion of blood, the king granted them thefe 
terms, as Arrian affirms, that they mould fafely march out 
of the city, and ferve under him upon the fame terms they 
did there. On thefe conditions they accordingly marched 
out, and armed as they were, encamped on a hill at fome 
diftance from Alexander's camp. In the evening Alex- 
ander received advice, that thefe Indians were determined to 
march off in the nigh;, th.it tney might not be oWiged to 
ferve amonsrft the Macedonian- a^ainii their brethren. Upon 
this he furrounded their camp with his own fohiiers, and 
cut them all to pieces q . Diodorus Siculus gives us a very 
diftinct account of this bufinefs, and treats it as the blacked: 
act of perfidy that ever wis committed ; lie docs not indeed 
fay, that the Indians weie to be taken into the fcrvice of 
Alexander, but that they had leave to march out of the 
place, and that when they were marched out, the king 
followed them, and fell upon them. Tins engaging them 
to cry aloud, that he had violated Ifs •: aih. and to call upon 
the gods to revenge it ; he equivocally anf.vered, that he 
had given his oath that they mould come f-.fUy out of the 
city, but. not that they (hould remain friends to the Mace- 
donians ; in confequence of which impious diiilncYion, he 
killed them and their wives too, who bravely fought to de- 
fend their hu-jbands r . Plutarch allows, that this barbarous 
action left an iiidelible ihia upon his memory s , The city 
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of Maffaga was Toon after taken, and therein, according to 
Arrian, the mother and daughter of Aflacenus; according 
to all other authors, his widow. Curtius fays, that (he 
went out at the head of a proceffiori of noble ladies, carry- 
ing golden goblets of wine in their hands ; and that file pro- 
cured to herfelf, not only pardon, but the continuance of 
her dignity, rather from her excellent beauty, than from her 
eloquence, or from any inclination of pity in the king. He 
adds, that (he had fome time after a fon, who, whatever 
father he had, was called Alexander *. Juftin is ftill more 
plain, he fays, that (he procured this indulgence by profti- ; 
tuting herfelf to Alexander, and that the Indians ever after 
were pleafed toftyle her the royal whore u ; " fo far, it feems, 
Alexander travelled to find a more fteady and fettled virtue^ 
than was known in the fchools of Greece 

The next undertaking of Alexander was the fiege of 0ra taken » 
Ora, in order to which he detached Attalus, Alcetas, and andBazira " 
Demetrius, to inveft it, while in the mean time Ccenus 
marched to befiege Bazira, another ftrong city. Neither 
of thefe places furrendered on the arrival of the king's 
forces, as it had been fuppofed they would ; but on the 
contrary, made all the neceftary preparations for a vigorous 
defence ; fo that Coenus was forced to turn his fiege into 
a blockade, and the king himfelf was conftrained to go in 
perfon to the fiege of Ora. This city was furrounded with 
a ftrong wall, and had in it a confiderable garrifon of mer- - 
oenary Indians ; yet Alexander quickly reduced it, feizing 
all the elephants therein for the ufe of his army. The in- 
habitants of Bazira, when they were informed of this, took 
the advantage of a dark night to pafs by the troops left by 
Ccenus to block up the city, and efcaped to the moun- 
tains behind them. From thefe hills the inhabitants of Ba- 
zira, aflbciating themfelves with fuch as were willing to 
defend their liberty to the laft, withdrew to a certain rock, 
which, if not impregnable by its fituation, they thought 
might be rendered fo by their own flaO and courage w . 

The rock of Aornus was in circuit two hundred Th e 
furlongs, or not much lefs than twenty-five of our miles. foj^'J^ 
It's height even in its loweft parts eleven furlongs, the 
way leading to it artificial, and very narrow : On the 
top of it there was a fine plain, part of which was co- 
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1 Cart. iib. viii. c. 35: u Juftin. ubi fupra. w Arriaa 
lib. iv. c. 27 — 28. Diodqfc. isbi fupra. Curt. lib. yjw. c. 36° 
juftin. lib. xii. c. 7. 
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vered with a thick wood ; the reft arable land with a 
fountain, furnifhing abundance of excellent water. There 
was a report among the inhabitants of the adjacent coun- 
try, that Hercules himfelf had befieged this place in 
vain. Arrian delivers it as his opinion, that this report 
was without foundation ; but it is more than probable, 
that the report itfelf was raifed after Alexander had taken 
it, in order ^o magnify his exploit. However it was, 
after making the neceffary difpofitions for preferving the 
country in peace behind him, he marched to Embolina, the 
nearefr. city, from whence he afterwards advanced to the 
rock itfelf. While he was preparing all things for the 
fiege, an old man and his two fons, who had long lived in 
a cavern near the fummit of the rock, came to offer their 
fervices to Alexander, to (hew him a private way of amend- 
ing it ; which propofition was readily embraced, and 
Ptolemy, with a confiderable body of light-armed troops, 
were fent with him ; with orders, in cafe they fucceeded, 
to intrench themfelves ftrongly upon the rock, within the 
wood that the old man was to direct them to, before 
they attempted to attack the Indians. Ptolemy ex- 
actly executed all that had been given him in charge, and 
when he had fo done, caufed a lighted torch to be eredred 
in his camp upon a pole, as a fignal to Alexander, that 
they were fafely got up. 
The rock of The king gave immediate orders for a body of troops 
Aornusre- t0 attempt the paffage, whereby the rock was ordinarily 
uce . afcended, from which, however, they were repulfed by the 
Indians with great flaughter. Then the king fent an In- 
dian, whom he could truft, with letters to Ptolemy, di- 
recting him at fuch time as he attacked the rock next, to 
ifTue from his camp, and fall upon the enemy behind. 
But in the intermediate fpace, thofe who defended the 
rock attacked Ptolemy with great vigour, and were, though 
tvith much ado, at laft repulfed. This, however, did not 
hinder that general from obeying the orders that were fent 
him ; for when Alexander renewed the attack, the next 
day he on his fide came out of his camp with a part of 
his foldiers, and attacked the enemy in the rear : the In- 
dians repelled the Macedonians on both fides, and though 
Alexander did himfelf afcend as far as Ptolemy's poft with 
a detachment of chofen men, yet ftill all they could do 
was ineffectual, fo that the king was forced to turn his 
thoughts another way i he faw clearly, that the great ad- 
vantage 
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vantage of the Indians was the ftreightnefs and declivity of 
the way by which they were attacked ; in order therefore 
that his forces might fight upon more equal terms, he caufed 
a vaft quantity of trees to be cut down, and with them 
filled up the cavities between the plain where the enemy 
was encamped, and the higheft of his advanced pofls. When 
the Indians underftood his defign , they defpifed it as a 
thing impracticable ; but when they faw with what ardor 
this work was carried on, and felt the effecls of it from 
the miffive weapons which were now thrown among them 
by the Indians, they began to change their fentiments, in- 
fomuch, that they fent deputies to propofe terms of fur- 
render, which when Alexander had heard, he prefently fuf- 
pe&ed their true defign was to amufe him till they had made 
their efcape ; upon which he withdrew his guards from the 
avenues, and as foon as he knew that the Indians were 
defcended, he with feven hundred light-armed foot from 
Ptolemy's poft, took pofTeflion of the deferted rock, and 
then made a fignal for his forces to fall upon the flying 
enemies. They, fetting up a loud About, fo terrified the 
fugitives, that numbers of them fell from the rocks and 
precipices, and were beat to pieces j of the remainder, the 
greater part of them were cut off in the roads. Thus, as 
Alexander's foldier's boafted, that rock was taken, before 
which Hercules himfelf had been foiled. Certain it is, 
that the king facrificed there with great pomp, and left a 
garrifon under the command of Sificottus, who had for- 
merly ferved Beflus, but had now for fome time been in 
Alexander's army , and behaved with much fidelity *. 
From thence he marched again into the territories of the 
Aflacenij where the brother of the deceafed king had taken 
up arms ; however, when he came he found the cities de- 
ferted, and the country totally abandoned. Finding there- 
fore that little could be done there, he made it his bufinefs 
to find out and feize fuch elephants, as the Indians had 
been forced to leave in the plain country ; and after a 
march of fixteen days, he arrived at the river Indus, 
where Hephaeftion and Perdiccas had already provided a 
bridge of boats for the pa/Tage of the army y (C). 

Arrjaw 

x Arrian. lib. iv. c. 28. Diodor. Sicul. lib. xvii. Curt. lib. 
viii. c. 36. — 38. Juftin. lib. xii. c. 7. y Arrian lib. iv. cap. 
ult. Diodor, ubi fupra. Curt, ubi fupra. 

(C) Diodorus Siculus informs us, that after the taking the 
rock of Aornus, the king was adyifed that one Aphrices, an 

Jadian^ 
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"^iSthcri Arrian 1S ver y nice in his account of Alexander's 
wsindus* 1 " P a & n g this river ; but neither the importance of the thing, 
andHydafpe*. fince he paffed it without oppofition, or the nature of this 
Seafood* Wor ^' w hich would be rendered tedious thereby, allow us 
ft6 7 a. £o dwell here upon matters which muft be retouched, when 
Year before we come to the hiftory of India. The king refremed his 
£hxi£t$2 7 . arm y f or tn i r ty days in the countries on the other fide 
of the river, which were thofe of his friend and ally 
Taxiles, who at this time performed all that he had pro- 
mifed to the king, giving him thirty elephants, and joining his 
army now with feven hundred Indian horfe, to which, 
when they were to enter upon action, herafterwards added 
five thoufand foot \ the true reafon of this feems to have 
been his enmity to Porus, a famous Indian prince, whofe 
territories lay on the other fide' of the "river Hydafpes. 
During this recefs, the king facriflced with great folemnity, 
receiving alfo embaffadors from Ambifurus, a very potent 
prince, and from Doxareas, who was alfo a king in thofe parts, 
with tenders of their duty and considerable prefents (D). 

Thefe 



Indian, lay not far diftant with an army of twenty thoafand 
men and fifteen elephants, in order to oppofe his paflage. 
But before the king had time to think of reducing him, the 
Indians themfelves, whether out of hatred to their general, or 
in hopes of Alexander's favour, our author pretends not to de- 
termine, put their commander to death, and brought his head 
and armour as a prefent to the king (74). Curtius calls hint 
Eryces ; but he varies little in the reft of the ftory ; it mould 
feem that he was the general of fome mercenary Indians (75): 
How Arrian came to omit this event we cannot pretend to fay, 
unlefs we fuppofe that he doubted the truth of it, becaufe it was 
omitted in the memoirs of Ariftpbulus and Ptolemy. 

(D) There is not the leaft notice taken in Arrian of the 
Taxiles here fpoken of, being another Taxiles than him men- 
tioned before. Diodorus Siculus and Curtius, however, are 
pofitive that it was the fon of him heretofore mentioned and 
that the name of this man was Mophis or Omphis (76) ; and 
that he refufed to take upon him the name of Taxiles, which 
was common to all the kings of the country, till Alexander 
commanded him fo to do, and put the crown upon his head, 
which he did with great willingnefs, being extremely pleafed 
With this extraordinary mark of fubmiilion (77}. Strabo tells 



(74) Diodor. Sicul. 1. xvii. (75) Curt. 1, viii. c, 39. (76) Di- 
dder. I xvii. (77) Curt.l. viii. c 39. 
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Thefe ceremonies over, Alexander appointed Philip gover- 
nor of Taxila, and put a Macedonian garrifon into the 
place, becaufe he intended to erect an hofpital there for 
the cure of his fick and wounded foldiers. Thefe things 
once performed, he ordered the veflels, of which his bridge 
had been compofed when he paffed the Indus, to be taken 
to pieces, that they might be brought to the Hydafpes, 

where 



us, that the city of Taxila, which was the capital of this 
kingdom wasfeated between the rivers Indus and Hydafpes; 
that it was extremely well built, governed by good laws, the 
country round about being extremely fruitful and well planted ; 
the fame author tells ns, nhat this kingdom was as large as 
Egypt (78), which is alfo confirmed by Plutarch ; he adds, 
that at the firft interview between Alexander and Taxiles, the 
latter, who was reputed a very wife man, addreffed him thus : 
To what purpofe mould we deftroy the fubjecls of each other, 
if it h® not your defign to deprive us of our fruits and our 
water, which, as they are the only things neceffary to pre- 
ferve the lives of men, are only worth fighting about ? As to 
what the world calls riches, if f am better provided than thee, 
thou malt mare with me with all my heart ; but if thou art 
already richer than I, I am not fo proud as to refufe being 
obliged to you, or fo bafe as to think of being ungrateful for 
your favours. To which Alexander replied, Do not think, 
Taxiles, that by thefe fair fpeeches you mail avoid contend- 
ing with me ; I will no more be overcome in civility than 
war ; and therefore, do what you will, I will oblige you frill 
more. Which promife of his he accordingly made good, not 
only by bellowing on the king great prefents, but alfo by 
making large additions to his dominions (79). After this, Ar- 
rian and indeed all other authors agree, that Alexander pro- 
ceeded to reduce Nyfa, a famous city faid to be built by 
Bacchus, at this time governed by its own laws, and living 
in a ftate of freedom : We did not think fit, however, to en- 
ter into a detail of what paffed between Alexander and the 
deputies from this city in the text, becaufe Arrian himfelf, 
though he has related it at large, feems to doubt very much of 
the fact or rather to look upon it as a fable ( 80). To fay 
the truth, there are fo many things of importance belonging 
to the hiftory of Alexander, that we are willing to pafs by, 
as briefly as we may, fuch romantic itories as thefe, that we 
may not omit things at once more pleafing and more profita- 
ble to the reader. 



'78; Strab. Geogr. 1. xv. (79) Plut in vit Alex, (So) Arriajj, 
1. v; Diodor. Curt. Juitin. Plut, &Q. 
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where he was informed, that Porus, with a great army, 
lay encamped to hinder his pafTage. When he approached 
the banks of this river with his army and the auxiliaries 
under the command of Taxiles, he found that the people 
he had to do with were not fo eafily to be fubdued, as 
the Perfians and other Afiatics. The Indians were not 
only a very tall and robuft, but alfo a very hardy and 
well-difciplined, people ; and their king Porus, a prince of 
high fpirit, invincible courage, and great conduct. It was 
about the fummer folftice when Alexander reached the Hy- 
dafpes, and confe^uently its waters were broader, deeper, 
and more rapid than at any other time ; for in India the 
rivers fwell, as the fun's encreafing heat melts the mow* 
and fubfide again as winter approaches ; Alexander there- 
fore had every difficulty to ftruggle with. Porus had 
made his difpofitions fo judicioufly, that Alexander found it 
impoffible to practice upon him, as he had done upon 
others, and to pafs the river in his view ; wherefore he was 
conftrained to divide his army into fmall parties, and to prac- 
tice other arts, in order to get the better of fo vigilant 
a prince z . To this end, he caufed a great quantity of corn 
and other provifions to be brought into his camp, giving 
out, that he intended to remain where he was till the 
river fell, and, by becoming fordable, fhould give him 
an opportunity of forcing a pafTage. This did not, how- 
ever, hinder Porus from keeping up very ftrict difcipline 
In his camp, which when Alexander perceived, he fre • 
quently made fuch motions as feemed to indicate a change 
of his refolution, and that he had Hill thoughts of pafling 
the river. The main thing the Macedonians flood in 
fear of was the elephants j for the bank being pretty lleep 
on the other fide, and it being the nature of horfes to 
flart at the firft appearance of thofe animals, it was fore- 
feen, that the army would be difordered, and incapable of 
fuftaining the charge of Porus's troops. But after fome 
time that the kings had amufed each other> Alexander, 
who hated inactivity, determined to pafs at all events ; 
yet, before he took that refolution, he contrived a method 
of palling with the leaft danger poflible, which was this : 
There was at the diftance of one hundred and fifty ftadia 
from his camp, a rocky promontory projecting into the 
river, thick covered with wood, and over-againft this pro- 
montory 

3 Arrian. lib. v; Djodor ubi fupra.' Hu|. m tit. Ate' 
Jttflia, lib. xiL c, 8. Curt, lib. via. c, 42. 
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montory there lay a pretty large uninhabited ifland almoft 
over-grown with wood. The king therefore conceived 
within himfelf a project of conveying a body of troops 
from this promontory into that ifland, and upon this 
fcheme he built his hopes of furprifing Porus, vigilant as he 
was. To this end, he kept him and his army conftantly 
alarmed for many nights together, till he perceived that 
Porus apprehended it was only done to harafs his troops, 
and therefore no longer drew out of his camp, but trufted 
to his ordinary guards : then Alexander refolved to put his 
defigns in execution. A confiderable body of horfe, the 
Macedonian phalanx, with fome corps of light-armed foot, 
he left in his camp under the command of Cfaterus ; as 
alfo the auxiliary Indians, giving thefe orders to be obferv- 
ed in his abfence : That if Porus marched againft him with 
part of his army, and left another part with the elephants 
behind in his camp, Craterus and his forces mould remain 
where they were. But if it fo happened, that Porus with- 
drew his elephants, then Craterus wa6 to pafs the river, 
becaufe his cavalry might then do it Mdy. Alexander 
having marched half the way, or about nine of our miles, 
ordered the mercenary troops, under the command of At- 
taius and other generals, to remain there ; and directed 
them, that as foon as they knew he was engaged with the 
Indians on the other fide, they mould pafs in veflels pro- 
vided for that purpofe in order to aflift him. Then taking 
a round-about road, that the enemy might not perceive his 
defign of reaching the rock, he marched as diligently as he 
could towards that poft. It happened very fortunately for 
him, that a great ftorm of thunder, lightening, and hail, 
rofe in the night, whereby his march was perfectly con- 
cealed, his veffels of thirty oars put together, and his tents 
fluffed and ditched, fo that they pafTed from the rock into 
the ifland, without being perceived, a little before break 
of day ; the ftorm ceafing juft as he and his foldiers were 
ready for their paflage. When they had traverfed the ifland, 
they boldly fet forward to gain the oppofite more in fight 
of Porus's out-guards, who inftantly pofted away to give 
their matter an account of this attempt. Alexander land- 
ed, firft himfelf, and was followed as expeditioufly as pofli- 
bie by his forces, whom he took care to draw up as faft as 
they arrived. When they began their march again, they 
found that their good fortune was not To great as at firft 
fchej efteemed iti for it appeared now, that they had not 

reached 
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reached the continent at all, but were in truth in another 
illand much larger than the former. They crofTed it as 
faft as they could, and found that it was divided from the ter- 
ra firma by a narrow channel, which, however, was fo 
fwelled by the late heavy rain, that the poor foldiers were 
forced to wade up to the breaft ; when they were on the 
other fide, the king drew them up again carefully, ordering 
the foot to march flowly, they being in number about fix 
thoufand, while himfelf with five thoufand horfe advanced 
before. As foon as Porus received intelligence that Alex- 
ander was actually paffing the river, he fent his fon, with 
two thoufand horfe and one hundred and twenty armed 
chariots, to oppefe him. But they came too late, Alex- 
ander was already got on more, and even on his march. 
When the Macedonian fcouts perceived them advancing, 
they informed the king, who fent a detachment to attack 
them, remaining ftill at the head of his cavalry in expecta- 
tion of Porus. But when he found that this party was un- 
fupported, he inftantly attacked them with all his horfe, 
and defeated them with the flaughter of many, and the lofs 
of all their armed chariots, the fon of Porus being flain in 
the fight. The remainder of the horfe returning to the 
camp with this difaftrous account, Porus was in fome confu- 
fion ; however, he took very quickly the beft and wifeft re~ 
folutions his circumftances would allow, which were, to 
leave a part of his army with fome of his elephants to op- 
pefe Craterus, who was now about to pafs the river alfo, 
and with the reft to march againft Alexander and his 
forces, who were already paffed. This refolution once 
taken, he marched immediately out of his camp at the 
head of four thoufand horfe, thirty thoufand foot, three 
hundred chariots, and two hundred elephants. He ad- 
vanced as expeditioufly as he could, till he came into a 
plain, which was firm and fandy, where his chariots and 
elephants might act to advantage ; there he halted, that he 
might put his army in order, knowing well that he need 
not go in qucft of his enemy. Alexander foon came up 
with his horfe, but he did not charge Porus ; on the con- 
trary, he made a halt, and put his troops in order, that 
they might be able to defend themfelves in cafe they were 
attacked. When he had waited fome time, his foot arriv- 
ed, whom he immediately furrounued with his horfe, that 
after fo fatiguing a march, they might have time to cool 
and breathe themfelves before they were led to engage. 

Porus 
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Poms permitted all this, becaufe it was not his intereft to- 
fight,, and becaufe he depended chiefly upon his order of 
battle, the elephants covering his foot, fo that the Macedo- 
nians could not charge them. When Alexander had difpo- 
fed his foot in proper order, he placed his horfe on the 
wings , and obferving that he was much fuperior in them 
to the enemy, and that the cavalry of Porus were eafy to 
be charged ; he refolved to let the foot have as little marc 
as poffible in this battle. To this end, having given the ne- 
cefiary directions to Caenus who commanded them, he 
went himfelf to the right, and with great fury fell upon the 
left wing of Porus. The difpute, though fhort, was very 
bloody ; the horfe of Porus, though they fought gallantly, 
were quickly broken ; and the foot being by this means un- 
covered, the Macedonians charged them. But the Indian 
horfe rallying, came up to their relief, yet were again de- 
feated. By this time the archers had wounded many of 
the elephants, and killed moft of their riders, fo that 
they did not prove lefs troublefome and dangerous to their 
own fide than to the Macedonians ; whence a great confu- 
fion enfued, and Ccenus, taking this opportunity, fell in 
with the troops under his command, and entirely defeated 
the Indian army. Porus himfelf behaved with the greateft 
intrepidity and with the moft excellent conduct : x he gave 
his orders, and directed every thing as long as his troops 
retained their form ; and when they were broken, he re- 
tired from party to party as they made ftands, and con- 
tinued fighting till every corps of Indians was put to the 
rout. In the mean time Craterus had pafled with the reft 
of the Macedonian army ; and thefe falling upon the flying 
Indians, encreafed the {laughter of the day exceffively, 
infomuch that twenty thoufand foot and three thoufand 
horfe were killed, all the chariots hacked to pieces, and 
the elephants not killed were taken : two of Porus's fons 
fell here, as alfo moft of his officers of all ranks. As 
for himfelf, Alexander gave ftrict directions that no in- 
jury might be done to his perfon ; he even fent Taxiles 
to perfuade him to furrender himfelf, and to aflure him, 
that he mould be treated with all the kindnefs and refpect 
imaginable ; but Porus difdaining this advice from the 
mouth of an old enemy, threw a javelin at him, and had 
killed him, but for the quick turn of his horfe. Meroe 
the Indian, who was alfo in the fervice of Alexander, 
fucQeeded better } he had been, the old acquaintance of 

Porous, 
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Porus, and therefore, when he entreated that prince 
to fpare his perfon, and to fubmit himfelf to fortune and 
a generous vi&or, being weary and almoft choaked with 
thirft, Porus flopped his elephant, alighted, and, having 
refremed himfelf with a little water, defired his friend to 
conduct him to Alexander. As foon as the Macedonian 
knew that Porus was coming, he went with fome of his 
friends to rrieet him. At this interview, Alexander was 
greatly furprifed ; the Indian king was feven foot high, 
exactly proportioned, of a noble afpecl:, and in his air 
and behaviour preferved fuch an unconquered fpirit, that 
Alexander was charmed with him, infomuch that he de- 
fired Meroe to afk him, how he would pleafe to be -treat- 
ed ? Porus anfwered, as a king ; which when it was report- 
ed to Alexander, he faid, that for my own fake I mall 
do. And therein, returned Porus, is comprehended all that 
I can afk. This fo well fuited the genius of his conque- 
ror, that v/e may fay, the condition of this Indian king 
fuffered nothing by the lofs of the battle. Alexander 
gave him his liberty immediately, reftored him fhortly af- 
ter to his kingdom, to which he alfo annexed provinces al- 
moft equal to it in value. Neither was Alexander a lofer 
by his munificence, for Porus remained his true friend, and 
conflant ally a . 

m proceed- Alexander, to perpetuate the memory of his 
ings in the vi&ory, ordered two cities to be erected, one on the field 
Indk.^ ° f °^ battle, which he named Nicasa, which teems to have 
been the fame which Plutarch fays was built to the memory 
of his famous dog Peritas ; the other on this fide of the 
river, where his camp had been, which he called Bucepha- 
la, in honour of his horfe who died here, as Arrian fays, 
of mere old age, being on the verge of thirty. All the fol- 
diers who fell in the battle he buried with great honours, 
offered folemn facrifices to the gods, and exhibited pompous 
{hews on the banks of the Hydafpes, where he had forced 
his paffage. After this fhort recefs from war, he, at the 
head of his horfe and light-armed troops, entered the 
territories of the Glaufse, in which there were thirty-feven 
good cities and a multitude of populous villages ; all which 
were delivered up to him without fighting ;and as foon as they 
were given unto him, he prefented them to Porus and 

having 
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having reconciled him to Taxiles, he fent the latter home 
to his own dominions. About this time embafladors arrived 
from AbifTares, profeffing, that himfelf and his kingdom 
were at his devotion ; among thefe embafladors was his 
brother who brought a large prefent and forty elephants;,. 
Alexander directed AbifTares to repair to him in Perfon, 
and having given orders to Philip to march with a body of 
troops to reduce the Aflaceni who were revolted, himfelf 
with the reft of his army marched to the river Acefines, 
which being fifteen furlongs broad, extremely rapid, having 
great rocks in the midft of its channel, he palled it with 
much difficulty, making ufe both of his veflels and his 
fkins. However, thofe on the latter efcaped beft, for when 
they ftruck. againft the rocks, the very force of the blow 
threw them off again ; whereas the like accident dafhed 
the veflels to pieces. On the other fide of this river lay 
the territories of another Porus, whofe conduct .had been 
very fluctuating during the courfe of this war ; for at fome 
times he had thoughts of fubmitting himfelf to Alexander, 
at others he determined to oppofe him, at laft he abandoned 
his dominions, and led away with him thofe foldiers who 
ought to have defended them. Alexander in purfuit of him 
parted the Hydraotes, another Indian river, and having now 
conquered the whole kingdom of this other Porus, he gave 
it to Porus his ally b . 

In the midft of all this fuccefs, Alexander received ad- The Indiana 
vice that the Cathei, Oxydracse, and the Malli, the mor™^^ 
warlike nations in India, were confederated againft him, * 
and had drawn together a great army. The king immedi- 
ately marched to give them battle. In a few days he 
reached the city of Sangala, feated on the top of a hill, 
and having a fine lake behind it. Before this city the con- 
federate Indians lay encamped, having three circular lines 
of carriages locked together, and their tents pitched in 
the centre. It was evident enough to the Macedonians, 
that the forcing of thefe people would be a work of great 
difficulty ; however, Alexander refolved immediately to 
attack them in purfuance of which refolution, he en- 
camped as near as poffible to their firft intrenchment of 
carriages, and having taken a view of it, chofe out a place 

which 
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which he thought the moft proper for an attempt to be 
made on. The Indians made a noble defence, but at laft 
the flrft line of their carriages was broken, and the Ma- 
cedonians entered. The fecond was {tronger by far* yet 
Alexander attacked that too, and after a defperate refiftance, 
forced it ; the Indians without trufting to the third, retired 
into the city ? which Alexander would have inverted ; but 
the foot he had with him not being fufficient for that pur- 
pofe, he caufed his works to be carried on both fides as 
far as the lake, and on the other fide of that, ordered feve- 
ral brigades of horfe to take port ; he likewife commanded 
the engines to be brought up for battering the walls, and in 
fome places employed miners. The fecond night he re- 
ceived intelligence that the befieged, knowing the lake to 
"be fordable, intended making their efcape through it. 
Upon this he ordered all the carriages which had been taken 
on forcing their camp to be placed up and down the roads 
in order to hinder their flight, giving directions to Ptolemy, 
who commanded the horfe on the other fide of the lake, to 
be extremely vigilant, and to caufe all his trumpets to found, 
that the forces might repair to that poll where the Indians 
made their great effort. Thefe precautions had all the effect 
he could wifti ; for of the few Indians who got through 
the lake, and pafled the Macedonian horfe, the greater part 
were killed on the roads ; but the grofs of their army was 
conftrained to retire through the water again into the city. 
Two days after the place was taken by fform, in which 
feventeen thoufand Indians were killed, feventy thoufand 
taken prifoners, with three hundred chariots, and five 
hundred horfe. Alexander is faid to have loft but a hundred 
men in the fiege, but he had twelve hundred wounded, and 
amongft them many perfons of diftindtion. This done, he 
fent Eumenes his fecretary with a party of horfe to ac- 
quaint the inhabitants of the cities adjacent of what had be- 
fallen the Sangalans, with a promife that they fhould be 
kindly treated, if they fubmitted ; but they were fo much 
affrighted at what had happened to their neighbours, that all 
Eumenes's good words and promifes were loft upon them, 
infomuch, that abandoning all their cities, they fled into 
the mountains, chufing rather to expofe themfelves to wild 
beafts, than to thofe invaders, who treated their countrymen 
fo cruelly. When the king was advifed of this, he fent 
detachments of horfe to fcour the roads, and thefe finding 
aged, infirm 3 and wounded people 3 to the number of about 
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five hundred, put them to the fword without mercy. Per- 
ceiving that it was impoflible to retrieve the inhabitants of 
this country, he razed Sangala, and gave the territory to 
the few Indians who had Submitted to him. Thefe points 
once fettled, he prepared to pafs the river Hyphafis, having 
nothing in view, as Arrian tells us, but frill to feek out 
new enemies, when he had fubdued the old ones 

The chief reafon which induced the king to think of this HisrefoJuti- 
expedition was, the informations he had received of the on to P afs 
fhte of the countries beyond this river. He was t old, theHy?haiis * 
that they were in themfelves rich and fruitful ; that their 
inhabitants were not only a very martial people, but alfo 
very civilized ; that they were governed by the nobility, 
who were themfelves fubje6t to the law3 and that, as they 
lived in happinefs and freedom, it was likely they would 
fight obftinately in defence of thofe bleffings. He was farther 
told, that among thefe nations there were the largeft, 
flrongeft, and moft ufeful elephants bred and broke ; 
he was fired with an earneft defire of reducing fuch 
bold and brave people under his rule, and of attaining to 
the pofTeffion of the many valuable things that were faid 
to be amongft them. As exorbitant as his perfonal ambition 
was, he found it impracticable to infufe any part of it into 
the minds of his foldiers, who were fo far from wifliing to 1 - 
triumph over new and remote countries, that they were 
highly defirous of leaving thofe they had lately con- 
quered, and returning to their own. When therefore 
they were informed of the king's intentions, they privately 
confulted together in the camp on the fituation of their 
affairs ; at this confultation, the graveft and beft of the 
foldiery held down their heads, wept and lamented their 
misfortune, that the king (hould make ufe of them, not as 
lions, who fall fiercely on thofe by whom they are injured, 
but as maftives, to fiy upon and tear fuch as were (hewn 
them for enemies by their matters ; the reft were not alto- 
gether fo modeft, they expreffed themfelves roundly againft 
the king's humour of leading them from battle to battle, 
from fiege to fiege, and from river to river ; protefling, 
that they would follow him no farther, nor lavim away their 
lives any longer to purchafe fame for him. Alexander was 
a man of too much penetration not to be early in perceiving 
U 2 4 that 



I Arrian. lib. v. c. 25. Diodor. Plut. Juftui. ubi fupra. 
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that his troops were very uneafy ; he therefore harangued 
lherh from his tribunal, and, if we might depend upon 
them, Arrian and Curtius both have given us the fubftance of 
that harangue; but they differ widely from each other, and 
the frame of each of the fpeeches agrees exactly with the 
genius of the author, in whofe works we find it. That 
in Arrian is grave, folid, and at the fame time very fpacious ; 
whereas that in Curtius is very copious, florid, aud full of 
ffcrong rhetorical figures, which ferve rather to amaze than 
to perfuade : We may therefore rcafonably fuppofe, that 
Arrian and Curtius compofed each his harangue ; as to that 
of Alexander, it turned probably on the fame general heads 
with theirs, and confifted in a warm representation of the 
glory that would redound to them, if, after conquering 
Afia, they went on to fubdue the habitable world ; a reca- 
pitulation of the victories they had already gained, and large 
promifes of vaft rewards and gratifications, if they continued 
to be the companions of his labours,and enabled him to main- 
tain the character of invincible, which as the fon of 
Jupiter the oracle of Hammon had beftowed upon him. His 
eloquence was great, and the love his army had for him 
was yet very ftrong ; however, they did did not relent, but 
remained fullen and filent, and at laft turned their eyes 
Ccenus, an old experienced general, whom Alexander 
loved, and in, whom the army confided. He had gene- 
rofity enough to undertake their caufe, and to tell 
Alexander frankly, that men endured toil and labour 
in hopes of repofe ; that the Macedonians were already 
much reduced in their numbers; that of thofe who remained, 
the major part were invalids, and that they expected, 
in consideration of their former fervices, he would now 
lead them back to their native country ; an acl: which of all 
others would contribute moll to his own great defigns, 
fince it would encourage the youth of Macedon, and even 
of all Greece, to follow him in whatever new expediti- 
on he mould pleafe to undertake, whether to the north 
or to the fouth, againft the Indians beyond Hyphafis, or 
the unknown nations bordering on the Hyrcanian fea. 
The king was fo far from being pleafed with Ccenus, and 
much lefs fatisfied with the difpofition of the army, 
which continued buried in a deep filence. He therefore 
difmifled the aflembly ; but the next day he called another, 
wherein he told the foldiers roundly, that he would not be 
driven from his purpofe, that hq WQuld proceed in his 

conquefts 
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conquefts with fuch as would follow him voluntarily; as 
for me reft, he would not detain them, but leave them at 
their liberty to go home to Macedon, where they might 
publifh, that they had left their king in the midft of his 
enemies. Even this expedient had no fucce/s, his army 
was fo thoroughly tired of long marches and defperate 
battles, that they were unanimoufly determined to go no 
farther, either for fair fpeeches or foul. The king there- 
upon retired to his tent, where he refufed to fee his 
friends, and put on the fame gloomy and difcontented 
temper which reigned among his forces. For three days 
things remained in this fituation ; at laft the king fudden- 
ly appeared, and as if he had been fully determined to 
purfue his firft defign, he gave orders for facriflcing for 
the good fuccefs of his new undertaking, Ariftander re- 
ported after the facriflces were over, that the omens were 
altogether inaufpicious ; upon which the king faid, that 
fmce his proceeding farther was neither pleafing to the gods, 
nor grateful to his army, he would return. When this 
was rumoured among the army, they afTembled in great 
numbers about the royal tent, faluting the king with 
loud acclamations, wiming him fuccefs in all his future 
defigns, giving him at the fame time hearty thanks j for 
that he, who was invincible, had fuffered himfelf to be 
overcome with their prayers d (E). 

Alexander 



d Arrian. lib. v. c. 25 — 29. Diodor. lib. xvii. Olymp. cxiii. 
2. Plut. in vit. Alex. Curt. 1. ix. c. 5 — 10. Juftin. lib. 
xii. c. 8. 

(E) Diodorus Siculus infills largely on the battle between Alex- 
ander and Porus ; he tells us, that king was fo wounded, that he 
fell from his chariot to the ground, that he loft in the 
engagement twelve thoufand men, and that of the Macedonians 
there fell two hundred and eighty horfe and feven hundred foot : 
after this he defcribes the countries through which Alexander 
paffed, and the Angularities obferved in them. He after ts the 
Hyphalis to be feven furlongs over and fix fathoms deep ; and 
he tells us, that Alexander was informed, that if he continued 
his ntarch, he would meet with a defart twelve days journey o- 
ver, and then the river Ganges, the largeft and deepeft in In- 
dia i on the other fide of which, he would find Xandranes 
U 3 king 
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The king is Alexander, having once refolved to make the Hy- 

toTcturn 0 " P^ 1S the * imits of his Conc l ue ft s 5 divided his army; and 

having 



king of the Gangarides at the head of an army of twenty 
thoufand horfe, two hundred thoufand foot, two thoufand 
chariots, and four thoufand elephants. The king looking 
on this ftory to be a mere romance, fent for Porus, and charg- 
ed him to tell him the truth, who allured him, that the thing 
was fo, and that he was notimpofed on. Thefe accounts, join- 
ed to the hardftiips they had endured, induced the Macedonians 
to refufe to be led farther, which at firft exceedingly difpleafed 
the king ; but when he found they could not be moved, 
he contented to return, having firft given orders that 
they mould firft ereft twelve altars, each $fty cubits high, to 
draw a trench round his camp fifty foot broad and forty deep, 
catting up out of the earth, which was dug from thence, a 
very ftrong retrenchment on the infide ; every foot foldier was 
like wife dire&ed to provide two beds of five cubits ; and all the 
cavalry, befides thefe beds, were ordered to put up a manger 
twice as big as the ordinary fize ; thefe things were done to 
amufe pofterity, and to make them believe that Alexander had 
led an army above the common flandard of men into India 
(81) — Plutarch fays exprefly, that the battle with Porus took 
off the edge of the Macedonian courage, and made them un- 
willing to meddle any more with the Indians, efpecially when 
they heard that beyond the Ganges the kings of the Ganga- 
rides and Prasfians had afTembled eighty thoufand horfe, two 
hundred thoufand foot, eight thoufand armed chariots, and fix 
thoufand fighting elephants. Our author affures us, that this 
was no vain report ; for that Andracottus, who was then & 
youth, and faw Alexander in his camp, lived afterwards to 
conquer all thefe countries with an army of fix hundred thou- 
fand men, and made Seleucus a prefent of five hundred elephants 
at once ; which prince was often heard to fay, that if Alexan- 
der had purfued his defign, he would in all probability have 
fucceeded, the king then reigning in thofe parts being hated for 
his cruelty, and defpifed for the meannefs of his birth. We 
have alfo from Plutarch an account of Alexander's caufing 
arms of an extrordinary bignefs, mangers of an exceffive large - 
nefs, and bits for bridles of an unufual fize to be left behind in 
his camp, when he was compelled by his foldiers to think of 
returning (8 z). — Strabo in his description of India agrees very 
well with Diodorus, relating almoft the fame things which he 

does ; 



(81) Diodor. Sicul. lib. xvii, (82) Plutarch, in vit.. 
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having ordered twelve altars to be erected equal in height, 
and exceeding in breadth redoubts of an ordinary fize, 
U 4 he 

does : we have in both ftories of venomous ferpents, of a na- 
tion patting children to death for want of comelinefs and well- 
portioned limbs, and dogs fo ftrong, and of fuch fpirit, that 
they encounter lions, with many other tales of the like nature 
taken from Oneficritus, who was indeed the captain of Alex- 
ander's galley, but had the honour alfo to outlye every au- 
thor that meddled with his hiftory, which was in truth no or- 
dinary performance (83). Curtius in the main agrees pretty 

well with the authors mentioned in this note ; however, he 
differs in certain circumftances ; fome of no great moment, 
and fome which deferve notice. He makes the diftance from 
the Hyphafis, which he ftiles Hypafis, and the Ganges, eleven 
days journey j he calls the king of the Gangaridae Aggrannes, 
and fays he had twenty thoufand horfe, two hundred thoufand 
foot, three thoufand chariots, and three thoufand elephants. 
In relating the fedition in the Macedonian camp, he hath 
inferted rhetorical tpeeches of exceffive length ; as to the ex- 
traordinary altars, arms, and beds, he agrees with Diodorus 
and Plutarch (84). Juftin gives a fhort, but very magnifi- 
cent detail of the battle with Porus, whofe character he has 
raifed more in a line or two, than many authors in pages ; he 
places the Gangaridse amongft the nations conquered by Alex- 
ander, and fays, that when he came with his army to engage 
the Cuphites, the Macedonians perceiving they were to fight 
With two hundred thoufand horfe, entreated him to fpare the 
fmall remains of the forces his father had made ufe of, and 
allow them the moderate favour of carrying home their man- 
gled carcaffes to be buried in the fepulchres of their anceftors ; 
to which re afonable requeft he at length with much ado affent- 

ed (85) Polyaenus amongft many inftances of Alexander's 

wifdom and military Ikill mentions feveral which happened in 
his Indian war, amongft others the paflage of the river Hy- 
dafpes and the battle with Porus ; the fuccels of the former of 
which he attributes to the king's invention, and the viftory 
obtained over the latter to the mafterly difpofition Alexander 
made of his troops before the engagement (86). This we 
have fully explained in the text, and it is without queftion. 
one of the nobleft afts which Hands recorded of this conque- 
ror. 

(83) Strab. Geogr. lib. xv. (84.) Curt. lib. ix. c. 2.' 

k feq. (85) Juftin. lib. xii. c. 8. (86) Polyaea 

Stratagem, lib. iv. c. 3. 5. 4. 9. 
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he caufed facrifices to be offered on them and having 
exhibited public ihews after the Grecian manner, he added 
all the conquered country to the dominions of Porus, and 
then began his march towards the river Hydraotes ; from 
thence he marched on to the Acefines, where he found the 
city which he had directed Hephaeftion to build, to which 
he invited all the inhabitants of the adjacent country, and 
left alfo therein fuch of his mercenaries as were infirm, 
and defired to refide there. Abiflares, a petty king, who 
had fubmitted to him in his march this way, and whom 
the king had ordered to repair to him, fent deputies to 
excufe himfelf on account of ficknefs, which excufe the 
king was pleafed to accept, becaufe that prince had fent 
the thirty elephants which he had promifed, and offered to 
fubmit to whatever terms the king mould impofe. Alex- 
ander therefore ordered Arfaces, prefident of the province 
adjoining to his dominions, to infpect his conduct ; and 
having fettled the tribute he mould pay, marched on to 
the river Hydafpes, where finding the new cities, Nicea 
and Bucephala, fomewhat damaged by the great rains 
■which had fallen in his abfence, he ordered his foldiers to 
.repair them, gave the necefTary directions for the fecurity 
of his conquefts, and then addreffed himfelf to the care of 
the preparations necefTary for pacing down the river In- 
dus into the ocean e (F). 

The 

e Arrian, lib. vi. c. i — 3. 

(F) Alexander's defign was to fail down the Hydafpes to its 
junction with the Acefines, and then through the Acefines in- 
to the Indus, and through the laft mentioned river to the ocean. 
As the king was a diligent inquirer into whatever regarded na- 
tural hiftory, when he firft arrived in thefe parts, he from ge- 
neral informations took up a very odd opinion ; it was this, 
that he had found out the fource of the Nile. The grounds 
of this milhken notion were thefe : Alexander had feen in the 
river Indus crocodiles., and on the banks of the Acefines fuch 
beans growing as in Egypt ; putting thefe things together, he 
fancied that this great river, rolling on into vaft defarts, loft 
in them its name j but entering again the well-inhabited coun- 
try of Ethiopia, was there called the Nile, and thence rolled 
down with the fame name into Egypt. He was confirmed in 
this odd conjecture by Homer's calling the Nile, from its en- 

tering 
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The care taken by Alexander for the execution of this pro-Embarques 
ject, {hewed much more prudence than the project it- 1S army " 
felf, he had ordered vaft quantities of timber to be felled 
in the neighbourhood of the Hvdafpes, through which 
he was to fail into the Indies ; he had caufed the veflfels 
with which he had pafTed over rivers to be brought thi- 
ther ; and had aflembled a vaft number of artificers, ca- 
pable of repairing, re-building and equipping his fleet, 

which 

tering Egypt to its fall into the fea Egyptus ; for this feemed 
to imply, that the fame river running through different coun- 
tries, acquired • different names. At laft he became fo confi- 
dent, that amongft other things which he wrote to his mother 
Olympias, he fet down this ; that he had found the fprings 
of the Nile. But enquiring farther, and receiving full fatisfac- 
tion that the Indus did not lofe itfelf in any defart, but by two 
large mouths entered the ocean, he caufed the pafTage before- 
mentioned to be ftruck out. It may to fome feem ftrange, 
that we have infifted fo largely upon a point which at firfl fight 
may feem trivial ; our reafon is this : many have erred in the 
like manner with Alexander, though few have had the good 
fenfe to retract their errors like him, even when they have dis- 
covered them. The matter here ftated is a fact, and a fad at- 
tended with very curious circumftances, fufficient to direct us in 
all cafes of a like nature, and to engage us not to depend too 
much on the conjectures of the greateft men, and the greateft 
travellers, but to rely on them only for facts (87). A little be- 
fore this his embarkation died Caenus, Alexander's old captain, 
and who had dared to take upon him the arduous employment 
of being the army's orator againft the will of their prince ; 
Curtius tells us, that Alexander was afflicted at his death, but 
that he could not help faying, that he had made too long a 
fpeech, confidering the fhort time he had to live, with other 
things to the fame purpofe ; however, he was interred with great 
folemnity, and if Alexander's forrow was not over fincere, 
we may be fure that of the army was unfeigned ; for they had 
now loft their beft friend, as well as a mo ft experienced general. 
Diodorus (88) and Curtius, in what they fay of the king's 
parting down thefe rivers, vary in fome refpects from Arrian, 
and in others contradict him ; but there is no need of 
troubling the reader with particular accounts, becaufe they are 
matters of fmall importance, and fuch as have in them more of 
the wonderful, than of the credible or the ufeful (89). 

(87) Arrian. lib. vi c. 1. (88) Diodor. Sicul. lib. xvii. 

(89) Curt. 1. ix. Arrian. 1. vi. c. 2. 
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which, when finimed, and in a condition to be launched, 
confifted of eighty veflels of three banks of oars, and of 
lefTer fhips and tranfports about two thoufand. As for 
tbofe who were to manage this fleet, he collected them 
out of the Phoenicians, Cyprians, Carians, and Egyptians 
following his army, and who were held to be perfectly 
well verfed in all the branches of the nautic art. As for 
the difpofitjon of the army, it was fettled thus ; the ar- 
chers, Agrians, the light-armed foot, and fome horfe, he 
took on board the fleet ; Craterus, with a body of horfe 
and foot marched on the right-hand bank ; Hephaeftion, 
with the major part of the army, and two hundred ele- 
phants, on the left-hand. Nearchus, was admiral of the 
whole fleet j and Oneficritus captain of the royal galley. 
When all things were ready, the army embarked about 
break of day, the king in the mean-time, facriflcing to 
the gods, according to the rites ufed in his own country, 
and to thofe of that country where he now was. 
Then he himfelf went on board, and caufing the fignal 
to be given by found of trumpet, the fleet began to 
move. Craterus and Hephaeftion had marched fome days 
before. From the third day, we are informed by Arrian, 
Alexander came to that part of the river which was over 
againft their camps. Here he had information, that the 
Oxydracae and the Malli were railing forces to oppofe 
him ; whereupon he determined to reduce them, for he 
made it a rule with him in the courfe of his voyage, to 
compel the inhabitants on both fides the river to yield 
him obedience ; but before he arrived- on the coafts of the 
people before-mentioned, he himfelf fuftained no fmall 
danger ; for coming to the confluence of the Acefines 
with the Hydafpis, from whence both rivers roll together 
into the Indus, the eddies, whirl-pools and rapid currents 
rufhing with tremendous noife from the refpe£hve channels 
of thofe rivers into the great one formed by them both, 
at once terrified thofe who navigated his veflels, and ac- 
tually deftroyed many of the long veflels, with all who 
were aboard them ; the king himfelf being in fome danger, 
and Nearchus the admiral not a little at a lofs. As foon 
as this danger was over, and the fleet and army had once 
more joined, he went himfelf on more, and having or- 
dered his elephants, with fome troops of horfe and archers, 
to be carried a-crofs, and put under the command of 
Craterus, he then divided his army on the left-hand bank 
into three bodies ; the firft commanded by himfelf ; the 
fecond by Hephaeftion 5 the third by Ptolemy. Hephaeftion 
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had orders move filently through the heart of the coun- 
try five days march before the king, that if on Alexan- 
der's approach, any of the barbarians (hould attempt to 
fhelter themfelves, by retiring into the heart of the coun- 
try, they might fall into the hands of Hephaeftion's forces. 
Ptolemy Lagus was commanded to march three days be- 
hind the king, that if any efcaped his army, they might 
fall into Ptolemy's hands. As for the fleet, it had orders 
to ftop at the confluence of this river with the Hy- 
draotes, till fuch time as thefe feveral corps mould arrive f . 

Alexander himfelf, at the head of a body of horfe & reduces 
and light-armed foot, marched through a defart country the Malli. 
againft the Malli, and fcarce affording any reft to his fol- 
diers arrived on the third day at a city into which they 
had put their wives and children for fecurity, and a good 
garrifon for their defence. Thefe people having no ap- 
prehenfion that the king would attempt to march through 
a barren country, were all unarmed and in confufion. 
Many of them therefore were (lain in the field the reft 
fled into the city, and (hut the gates. But this only pro- 
tracted their fate for a fmall time ; for the king having 
ordered the city to be invefted by his horfe, attacked it, 
and, with fome lofs, took both it and the caftle by ftorm, 
putting all he found therein to the fword. He fent at the 
fame time Perdiccas with a confiderable detachment, to inveft 
another city of the Malli at fome diftance ; but when he ar- 
rived he found it abandoned ; however he purfued the in- 
habitants who had but lately left it, and flew numbers 
of them on the road. After this the king took feveral 
other cities, not without confiderable refiftance ; for the 
Indians fometimes chofe to burn their houfes and themfelves 
therein rather than furrender. He feems, in refpecl: to 
this nation, to have a&ed with more than ordinary re- 
fentment, hunting them rather as beafts, than fighting with 
them as men, and taking pains to cut off not only fuch as re- 
futed him, but thofe who fled into woods and defarts to efcape 
him. At laft he marched to their capital city, and finding 
that abandoned, he proceeded to the river Hydraotis> where 
he found fifty thoufand men encamped on the oppofite bank. 
He hefitated not to enter the river, tho' he had with 
him only an inconfiderable party of horfe ; and the Indians 

were 
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were fo affrighted at his prefence, that even with all thefe 
troops, they retired ; but when they faw how few accompani- 
ed the king, they returned, and charged him ; but by this time 
the reft of his forces were paffing the river, fo that the 
Indians were conftrained to retire to a city which lay 
behind them, which Alexander inverted that very night. 
The next day he ftormed the city with fuch violence, that 
the inhabitants were compelled to abandon it, and to retire 
to the citadel, where they prepared to make a very refo- 
lute defence. The king inftantly gave orders for fcaling 
. its wails, and the foldters prepared to execute thofe orders 
as fait as they could > but the king, who was impatient, 
catching hold of a ladder, clapped it againft the wall, and 
mounted it himfelf, covering his body with his ihield, 
Peuceftas following him, after him Leonatus, all by the 
fame ladder. Abreas, a man of great courage, who on 
that account had double pay allowed him, mounted by 
another. The king having gained the top of the battle- 
ments, cleared them quickly of the defendants, killing 
fome of them with his fword, and puming others over the 
walls j but when he had done this, he was in more dan- 
ger than ever, for the Indians from the adjacent tower, 
galled him with their arrows, tho' they durft not come 
near enough to engage him. His own battalion of tar- 
geteers mounting in hafte to fecond him, broke the lad- 
ders ; which when Alexander perceived, he threw him- 
felf down into the caftle, as did alfo Peuceftes, Leonatus 
-and Abreas. As foon as the king was on the ground, the 
Indian general rufhed forward t® attack him, whom the 
king flew prefently with his fword, as he did feveral of 
thofe who followed him ; upon which the reft retired, 
and contented themfe v "'ith throwing ftones and darts 
at him at a diftance. >s was {truck into the head 

with an arrow, and fell up a the fpot, and fhortly after 
-another ftruck through tie king's breaft-plate into his 
body. As long as he had l^irits he defended himfelf va- 
liantly, but, through a vrlt efrufion of blood, lofmg his 
fenfes, he fell upon his Ihield. Peuceftas then covered 
him with a facred fhicld of Pallas on one fide, as did 
Leonatus with his own fhield on the other, though they 
were themfelves dreadfully wounded. The foldiers on the 
out-fide, eager to fave their prince, fupp^ied their want 
of ladders, by driving large iron pins into the walls. By 
the help of this contrivance, many of then* afcended, and 
threw themfelves over, where fome covering the body of 

ths 
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the king, compelled the Indians to retire, and others hav- 
ing pulled down the bars, broke down a gate between 
two towers, and thereby gave admittance to their com- 
panions. The foldiers in the heat of their refentment, 
put all that they found to the fword, women and chil- 
dren not excepted. Then they took up the king, and 
bore him away upon his fnield to the camp. There he 
continued for fome time in fo weak a ftate, that his re- 
covery was very doubtful. The news of this accident 
having reached the camp on the river-fide, where was 
the head quarters of the whole army, it ft ruck fuch a 
pannic, that they fcarce knew what to do ; for they im- 
mediately reckoned that he was dead ; and when, from, 
time to time, they were informed that he grew better, 
they attributed this to the arts of the general officers 
who were about him, nor would they fuffer themfelves to 
be convinced, even when they received advice that he was re- 
turning to the army. The king was perfectly fenfible 
of all the mifchiefs which might attend thefe fears and 
apprehennons of his foldiers : As foon therefore as his 
health would permit, he caufed himfelf to be put on 
board his galley, and rejoined his forces. When he came 
to the camp, and fhewed himfelf, both on horfeback and 
foot, the foldiers gathering round him, eargerly kifled not 
only his hands and his knees, but his feet and his robes, 
and refumed in a moment that courage and alacrity which 
had hitherto rendered them invincible. The officers how- 
ever of the firft rank, who were Macedonians by birth, 
after the firft compliments were over, did not fpare to teli 
the king, that he had done very much amifs in hazarding 
his perfon after fuch a manner. At which Alexander, 
who was no longer a lover of truth, was very much dif- 
pleafed ; but received into his favour , and ever after 
treated with the greateft kindnefs, an old Baotian, who 
told him, to footh his vanity, That fuch extraordinary- 
attempts became a hero s (G). 

The 

g Arrian. lib. vi. c. 12, 13. Diodor. Sicul. ubi fupra. Curt* 
1. ix. c. 14. & feq. Juftin 1. xii. c. 9. 

(G) Arrian fpeaking of the king's misfortune, vindicates his 
own credit, and that of his hiftory. He tells us, that it is not 
certain, whether a phyfician or Perdiccas opened the kind's 
wound, and drew out the arrow ; but he allures us, that a 

great 
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The Main The Malli being by this time convinced, that nothing 
drac^fub- kut fubmiffion, could fave the fame remainder of them, 
aiir. fent their deputies to befeech Alexander to forget what 
was paft, and to accept of the dominion of their country, 
which they offered him. At the fame time arrived de- 
puties from the Oxydracse, to tender their fubmifiion. 
They had fqrmerly entered into an alliance with the Malli, 
to oppofe - Alexander, and put aftop to his conquefts ; and 
in order thereto, they aftembled a great army, with which 
they propofed to have joined the forces of the Malli j but 
Alexander's marching through a defart, and thereby en- 
tering the country of the laft mentioned people, when they 
did not in the lead expeft it, rendered this project im- 
practicable ; and the ruin which then fell upon the Malli 
induced this other Indian nation to feek their fafety by a 

timely 



great efFufion of blood happened at that time, and that the 
king's fainting faved his life ; for the blood then flopping, 
gave them time to apply medicines and bandages, for want of 
which he mull otherwife have perifhed. He then acquaints us, 
that many ftrange things relating to this accident are to be 
found in hiftorians, who drawing their materials from romantic 
memoirs, were in danger of deceiving pollerity, if no flop were 
put to that way of writing. He proceeds to give many in- 
ftances of the flights of fuch kind of writers, and then return- 
ing to the fad before us, takes notice, that it was the vulgar 
opinion, that Alexander received his wound before the capital 
of the Oxydracse (go). It is not eafy to pronounce what was 
Diodorus's opinion ; for in many copies we have Syracufians 
inftead of Oxydracians. However, it is moft probable, that he 
held that which Arrian (91) calls the vulgar opinion in which 
he is followed by Curtius (92). Plutarch is right as to the 
place ; but he is among the number of thofe authors, who re- 
port, that the king received a blow with a club upon his hel- 
met, which fo ftunned him, that a mill feeming to fall over 
his eyes, he fell down ; but recovering his fpirits, rofe again, 
and continued fighting till he was mot in the bread (95) ; yet 
Ptolemy, who could not but be well informed, wrote exprefly, 
that he was only wounded in the breaft (94). We might in- 
fill here on many other particulars, which to avoid prolixity, 
we chufe to omit. Thefe are fufficient to (hew what care 
ought to be taken in writing the hiilory of Alexander, and how 
dangerous it is to trull any author too much. 



(90} Arrian. 1. vi. c. 2. (91) Diodor, Sicul. 1. xvii v 

(92) Curt. J. ix. (93) Plut.in vit. Alex. (94) Arrian 

uhj. fupra. 
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timely compliance with the king. Their deputies therefore 
acquainted him, that, not out of any difrefpect to his per- 
fon, but merely from the love of liberty, they had hitherto 
declined fubmitting to him ; but that now they were 
ready to accept of fuch terms as he mould pleafe to give 
them. Alexander commanded, that they (hould fend him 
no lefs than a thoufand of the principal men among them 
to ferve in his army, and to remain as hoftages for the 
fidelity of the reft. As for the Malli, he added them to 
Philip's province, commanding them to have a ftrict eye 
over them. While he continued in this camp, at the con- 
fluence of the Hydraotes with the Acefines, for the reco- 
very of his health, and in expectation of Perdiccas, the 
thoufand men he had demanded of the Oxydracae arrived, 
together with five hundred chariots of war, properly har- 
nefTed and equipped : which being over and above his de- 
mand, and a free gift of the people, he was fo pleafed 
therewith, that he gave the whole thoufand men leave to 
return home, adding that the faith of a fo generous an 
action was a full fecurity for their obedience. Thefe affairs 
fettled, he employed his thoughts, firft about augmenting 
his fleet, to which end he caufed feveral new veflels to be 
built, as alfo in erecting a city ; to which he was led 
from the commodious fituation afforded by the confluence 
of two great rivers. Oxyartes, the father of his wife Roxana 
came hither to pay his refpects to him, and was kindly re- 
ceived, having the government of Paropamifis bellowed 
upon him, the old governor having been difplaced for 
male-adminiflration. To this province, that he might fur- 
ther gratify his father-in-law, the king joined all the 
country, from the falling of the Acefines into the Indus, 
to the fea joining Python, with him in commiflion ; then 
having tranfported Craterus and his forces crofs the river, 
and giving him fuch directions as he thought fit, Alexander 
with a larger part of his army than before, embarqued 
on board his fleet and continued his voyage. He had re- 
ceived information, that the kingdom of Muficanus, which 
lay at no great diftance, was one of the richeft and moft 
populous in India. He was therefore higly incenfed, that 
this prince (hould neither have fent emballadors to make 
his fubmiflfion, nor have taken any other method to befpeak 
his favour ; and for thefe reafons would not hear of making 
any /lop or flay till his fleet arrived on the coafts of this king- 
dom. Muficanus, furprifed at his fudden vifit, immediately 

went 
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went forth to meet him, with all his elephants in his train, 
and having offered him prefents of the higheft value, de- 
livered hiinfelf and realms into his hands, and acknowledged 
his offence ; which kind of behaviour always weighed much 
with Alexander towards obtaining whatever was requefted. 
Having therefore pardoned him, and admired at the wealth 
and beauty of his kingdom and capital city, he delivered the 
government^ both again into his hands ; but, left he mould 
attempt any innovation when he was at a diftance, he or- 
dered Craterus to build a caftle in the city, and himfelf 
'"tarried there to fee it finimed. This done, he left a flrong 
garrifon therein ; becaufe this fort feemed extremely com- 
modious for bridling the neighbouring nations, and keep- 
ing them in fubjection. Then with his archers and Agri- 
ans, and all the troops of horfe which he had on board 
his navy, he marched againft a neighbouring prince named 
Oxycanus, and invaded his dominions ; becaufe he neither 
came forth to meet him nor fent embaffadors with thefurren- 
der of himfelf and country. He took two of his chief cities 
at the firft afTaglt, in one of which the king himfelf was 
taken prifoner. Alexander gave the fpoils of them to his 
foldiers, and carried away his elephants ; whereupon all 
the other cities belonging to Oxycanus immediately fub- 
mitted without blows. So much did the courage and for- 
tune of Alexander prevail againft the Indians in thofe 
parts. After this he led his forces againft Sambus, whom 
he had before declared governor of the Indian mountaineers ; 
but who had fled, when he heard that Muficanus was dif- 
mifFed in a friendly manner, and had his dominions reftored 5 
for he was at enmity with Muficanus. When Alexander 
approached the capital city of his province, called Sindomana> 
the gates being fet open, the friends and domeftics of Sam- 
bus came forth to meet him, with prefents of money and 
elephants, afTuring him, that Sambus did not retire out 
of his territories by reafon of any finifter defigns 
againft him, but for fear of Muficanus after his en- 
largement. Having then received the homage of thefe, 
he attacked, and won a city which had revolted from him, 
and put to death as many of the Brachmans as fell into 
his hands, having charged them with being the authors of 
this rebellion. About this time he received advice, that 
king Muficanus was revolted ; whereupon Python the fort 
of Agenor was difpatched with a body of troops fumcient 
to reduce that kingdom again, which he performed effectu- 
ally, diftributirig garrffons throughout all the country and 
bringing with him 3 on his return to the camp 3 Muficanus in 

chains, 
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chains. Alexander dire&ed that prince to be carried back 
into his own dominions, arid there crucified, together 
with all the Brachmans who were about him, and had in- 
Higated him to this revolt h (H). 

The 

b Arrian. 1. vi. c> i sj , & feq: Diodor. Sicul. ubi fupra. Plut. iri 
vit. Alex. 

(FT) Diodorus from the embarkation of Alexander, to his 
entering the territories of Sambus, hath abundance of paffages 
which are not to be found in Arrian. The reafon feems to be, 
becaufe they are either ill-founded or trivial (95). Curtius how- 
ever hath transcribed the fame tales very carefully, and, as ufual, 
with fome improvements (96). But what is not a little odd, 
neither of thefe writers have obliged us with any diftincl ac- 
count of Alexander's war with Muficanus, tho* they have 
both mentioned it (lightly. Strabo treats of it accurately, as 
indeed he does of every thing, of which, by his fubjeft, he is 
lead to treat at all. He informs us, that the fubjefls of this 
prince were a very wife and polite people ; and therefore we 
need not wonder, that they could not long brook flavery (97). 
As to Oxycanus, Diodorus and Curtius are alfo very concife > 
however, they differ with Arrian, for they exprefly affirm that 
the king was flain ; whereas, he fays, he was taken prifoner* 
Diodorus calls him Porticanus, and he is called fo likewife in 
the belt edition of Curtius. As to Sambus, whom Diodorus 
calls by the fame name, but who is called by Strabo Sabutas, 
by Plutarch Sabbas Curtius, who calls him Sabus, infills very 
largely (98) all authors agree, that the revolt of this prince 
was, by Alexander, charged upon the Brachmans, whom he 
punifhed moil feverely for it, till fuch time as he became ac- 
quainted with their wifdom and generous notions ; for then, if 
we may believe Plutarch, he reverenced and ufed them kindly, 
efpecially on account of an excellent maxim in government 
taught him by Calamus, one of the principal philofophers of 
the country > which happened thus ; Calanus, through the in- 
treaty of Taxiles, came contrary to the cuftom of the Indian 
iage?, to vifit the king ; and when Alexander defired to 
receive from him fome mark of his extraordinary fcience, he 
called for a dry hide, and throwing it upon the floor* firft 
.trod on this fide, and then on that ; which made it continu- 
ally rife in one place, as it became flat in the other. At laft 

he 

(95} Diodor. ubi fupra. (96) Curt, ubi fupra, (97) Diodor. 
Cure, ubi fupra, Plufc ifi Yit. Alex. Strabo. Geog, h xv> 
(98) Ubi fupra. ■ 
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ocean? 10 * 6 came and fubmitted himfelf to Alexander, who reftored 
him his dominions, promifing to come fhortly and vifit 
him, and directing him to furnifh all his army and fleet 
with provifions. The king then difpatched Craterus with 
a coniiderable body of horfe and foot to efcort the inva- 
lids through the countries of Aarachofia and Drangia into 
Caramania, where they were to embark for Macedon, 
the elephants alfo being committed to his care. As to 
f?he reft of his army, part of it, under the command of 
Python, marched on one fide of the river ; another part, 
under Hephseftion, on the other • fide ; the reft remained 
on board with the king, who, as foon as his afFairs 
would permit him, continued his voyage to Pattala. When 
he came thither, he was exceedingly furprifed to find that 
the prince who had lately fubmitted to him, was fled 
with almoft all his fubjects, leaving the cities empty, and 
the fields deftitute of hufbandmen. The king thereupon 
difpatched fome light-armed troops, in order to make pri- 
foners ; which having done, and brought them to the 
camp, the king kindly difmhTed them, ordering them to 
tell their countrymen, that they might fafely return to 
their habitations, for that he would do them no injury 
whatfoever. Perceiving that, at the point of the ifland 
Pattala, the river Indus divided itfelf into two vaft bran- 
ches, he ordered a haven and convenient docks to be 
there made for his mips ; and when he had careened his 
fleet, he failed down the right-hand branch towards 
the ocean. In his pafTage however, he fuftained great dif- 
ficulties through the want of pilots, and at the mouth of 
the river Indus very narrowly miffed being caft away ; 
yet all this did not hinder him from purfuing his firft 
defign, tho' it does not appear that he had any other mo- 
. tive thereto, than the vain defire of boafting he had en- 
tered the ocean beyond the Indus ; and this is confirm- 
ed by what he performed when he did enter the ocean ; 

for 



lie fet his foot in the middle, which made the whole hide lie 
even ; thereby inftruding Alexander that to keep fo great an 
empire quiet, he ought to refide in its centre, and not make, 
expeditions into remote countries, to endanger the reft of his do- 
minions (99}. 
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for having confecrated certain bulls to Neptune, and 
thrown them into the fea, performed libations out of 
golden cups, and thrown them alfo into the ocean, he 
came back again, having; only furveyed two little iflands, 
one at the mouth of the Indus, and one feated farther in 
the ocean 1 (I). 

On 

1 Arrian. 1. iv. c. 18, 19. Diodor. ubi fupra. PlutJ' 
in vit. Alex. 

(I) When Alexander failed down the right-hand branch of 
the Indus, he found its mouth to be there two hundred fur- 
longs broad. Here the flux and reflux of the fea, with which 
himfelf and his principal commanders were unacquainted, exceed- 
ingly amazed them (100). Curtius has defcribed their fur- 
prife in too rhetorical a manner, and for it has been fevere- 
ly cenfured (1). At this mouth of the river there lay an 
ifland, called by Arrian Ciliutas ; by Plutarch Scilluftis (2). 
Curtius has given it no name. Here his fleet anchored, while him- 
felf failed out farther to fea, and took a view of another ifland ; 
after which he returned to his fleet, offered facrifices on that 
ifland where he had left them, and afterwards failed again beyond 
the other ifland, that he might boaft of his daring exploits 
in the ocean. He then iacrificed once more to the gods, and 
befought them, fays Plutarch, that no other man might ex- 
ceed the bounds of his expedition (3) ; which carries in it 
little probability. What is faid in the text of his facrificing 
for the fafety of Nearchus, who was to fail from thence 
through the Perfian gulf to the mouth of the river Euphrates, 
is reafonable and juft. It is faid, when this defign was firft 
undertaken by Nearchus, that Alexander afFecled a degree of 
coldnefs. He who feared nothing for himfelf, had a mind to pafs 
for one who was apprehenfive of all things for his friends, and who 
could fcarce think of expofing them to the peril of fuch a 
voyage, when he was not to ihare with them their dangers 
in perfon. But Nearchus overcame all thefe real or pretend- 
ed fcruples, by afluring the king, that he believed it very 
practicable for him to fulfil all that had been propofed ; and, 
on the other hand, Alexander was himfelf extremely cautious 
X 2 in 



(100) Arrian. 1. vi. c. 19 ( 1) Curt. I. ix. c. 

31. 2) PI ut. in vit. Alex. (3) Idem ibid. 
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toi&ltto* ^ N ^ s return ' to ^ attaIa ' he found, that the commands 
navyYndpro- he had ifTued when he left that place, were, in a great 
ceedbyland. meafure, complied with ; that the fort was in a defenfi- 
ble condition, and the dock capable of being made ufe of. 
He then refblved to fail down the other branch of the 
Indus into the ocean, that he might fee whether it were 
fafer and more commodious for his fleet than that which 
he had already tried ; nor did he fail of offering very 
plaufible reafons for his conduct in this refpe&. He was 
informed, that the feafon of the year would not permit a 
favourite defign of his to be executed ; which defign was 
this : He had refolved to fend Nearchus with his fleet 
by the ocean, through the Perfian gulf, up the river Ti- 
gris, to meet him and his army in Mefopotamia ; but the 
poflibility of this voyage depending on the ceafing of the 
Etefian winds, there was a neceffity of laying up the 
fleet, till the feafon mould prove favourable. Alexander 
therefore failing through this branch of the Indus, fought 
on the fea coafr. for Bays and Creeks where his fleet 
might anchor in fafety, he caufed alfo pits to be funk, 
that they might fill with frefh water for the ufe of his 
people, and took all imaginable precautions for preferving 
them in eafe and fafety, till the feafon would allow them 
to continue their voyage. In this he fucceeded to his 
wifti j for he found this branch of the river Indus at its 
mouth, fpread over the plain country, and formed a kind 
of lake, wherein a fleet might ride without any danger ; 
he therefore appointed Leonnatus, and a part of his army, 
to carry on fuch works as were neceflary, and caufe them 
to be relieved, as occaflon required, by frefh troops. 
Then having given his laff. inftructions to Nearchus, 
he departed with his army, in order to march back 
to Babylon by land. Before his departure, there wanted 
not fome who had fo much love for him, and concern 
for his army, as to inform him that nothing could be 
more rafh or dangerous than this refolution. They ac- 
quainted him that the country through which he was to 

travel 

in providing for the fafety of his fleet, by all the methods that 
human wit could device, or human labour execute, as we have 
fhewn in the text, therefore need not expatiate further on it here. 
The curious and inquifitive reader may, if hepleafes, inform him- 
felf further on this head from" the authors mentioned at the bot- 
tom of the page (4). 



(4 J Strah. Geog. 1. xv. Arrian. Hift. Ind, 
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travel was a wild uncultivated defart, where his foldiers 
would be doubly expofed to the danger of dying for hun- 
ger, and to the peril of being loft through heat and third ; 
they added, that Semiramis, when {he fled out of India, 
endeavouring to lead her army this way, brought but 
twenty of them home ; and that Cyrus doing the fame 
thing, efcaped with out feven. This was fo far from 
having the defired effect, that it more then ever deter^ 
mined Alexander to this very method ; for it was his 
peculiar vanity to defire not only to overcome all nations, 
but even n .fir- he-felf, and to attempt and perform thofe 
things wh'cvi n ne but himfilf would have dared to think 
of. He r: n :iied thercio.e nxed to his firft purpofe, and 
as f)on as he had put things in o:der, marched at the head 
of a convenient body o f troops to reduce the Oritae, who 
had been hitherto f ee, and who had never vouchfafed 
either to make fubmiflion, or to court his friendmip ; 
their territories lay on the other fide of the river Ara- 
bis, which river Alexander croffed fo fpeedily, that they 
had no intelligence of his march, and fo made an eafy 
and quick conqueft of the whole country, though not of 
the inhabitants, for moft of them fled into the defarts. 
Their capital he found to be fo well fituated, that he re- 
folved to take it out of their hands, and to caufe a new 
and noble city to be erected there, the care of which 
he committed to Hephaeftion ; then he received the de- 
puties of the Oritae, and the Gadrofi, and having allured 
them, that if the people returned to their villages, they 
fhould be kindly treated, and having appointed Apollo- 
phanes prefident of the Oritae, and left a conflderable 
body of troops under Leonnatus to fecure their obedience, 
he began his arduous march through Gadrofia. The moft 
fober writers of the affairs of Alexander find themfelves 
conftrained to launch out a little into rhetorical defcripti- 
ons of this more than Herculean labour, which the king 
impofed upon himfelf and his foldiers, merely that he might 
have the reputation of furpafling all the heroes of antique 
ty ; we (hall, as the nature of our work requires, give as 
diftinct, but at the fame time as fhort an account of it as 
we may k . 

X 3 The; 
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The Mife- The . road itfelf was expofed to many inconveniencies : 

by M fh?Ma^ or ' ^ r ^"' Was ver ^ uncerta * n J fecondly, it was ex- 
cedonians. tremely troublefomc on account of its lying through deep 
and lofe fands, rifing in many places into hillocks, which 
forced the foldiers to climb, and at the fame time funk 
under their feet : Thirdly, there were no towns, villages, 
or places of refrcfhment to be met with, fo that after ex- 
cefiive marches, they were forced to encamp among thefe 
dry fands. . As to provifions, they hardly met with any 
during their whole march ; the foldiers were therefore 
forced to kill their beafts of carriage ; and fuch as were 
fent to bring feme corn from the fea fide, were fo griev- 
oufly diftreued, that though it was fealed with the king's 
fignet, they cut open the bags, chufing rather to die a 
violent death for difobedience, than to be famifhed. But 
Alexander, when he was informed of the matter, freely 
pardoned them, conceiving that his own commands were 
difpenfed with by the neceflities of nature ; he was like- 
wife forced to overlook the excufes that were daily made 
him for the lofs of mules, horfes, &c. by exceffive heat, 
■which were in truth eaten by the foldiers, and their 
carriages broke in pieces to avoid farther trouble. As for 
water, their want of it was a great misfortune, and yet 
their finding it fometimes in plenty was a greater ; for 
as by the firft they perimed thro' thirft, fo by the latter 
they were burfr, thrown into dropfics, and rendered inca- 
pable of travel. Frequently they met with no water for the 
whole day together ; fometimes were difappointed of it at 
night, in which cafe, if they were able, they marched 
on, fo that it was common with them to travel thirty, 
not feldom they were forced to march forty, fometimes 
they were conftrained to go fifty, nay, and fixty miles 
without encamping ; numbers through thefe hardmips were 
conftrained to lag behind ; and of thefe, numbers, not 
to fay few, for indeed fcarce any ever joined the army 
again, but were left behind, and perimed; fo that of 
all others, this was the moll dreadful misfortune that had 
ever befallen them, which however they fuftained with 
the more patience from the example of their king, who 
not only fupported all thefe evils with invincible pati- 
ence, but even carried his courage and felf-denial farther, 
and performed fuch things as nothing but the authority of 
the authors who relate them could engage us to credit 

(K). When 
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(K). When he arrived at the capital of Gadrofia, he al- 
lowed his fatigued army fome reft. Here he removed A- 
pollophanes for non-execution of his orders. Thoas was 

the 



(K) Thefe extraordinary a&s of Alexander are recorded by 
Arrian after this manner. As the forces continued their march 
through thefe fands, which reflected the burning rays of the fun 
upon them, it was neceffary that they mould fend out part es 
daily to feek for water ; the king though ready to faint away 
with thirft, marched on foot at the head of his troops, that his 
officers and foldiers, as is ufual in fuch cafes, might the more 
patiently endure thofe hardlhips which their general lhared in 
common with them. In the mean while, fome light- armed foldi- 
ers, who were difpatched to fearch for water, found a finall 
quantity not far from the army in the channel of a brook al- 
moft dried up, but it was very muddy : However they drew it 
up, and bringing it in a (Held, prefented it to the king as a 
choice gift : he received it, and returning due thanks to thofe 
who brought it, poured it immediately upon the ground in 
prefence of the army. This action of his encouraged the 
foldiers, as much as if every man had drank a mare of that wa- 
ter, which he refufed to tafte j and his extraordinary felf-denial 
is no lefs praife-worthy than the noble example he mewed of a 
wife and confummate general. Another accident happened here, 
which, if it had not been fpeedily remedied, might have occali- 
oned the lofs of the whole army j for the fands being moved to 
and fro by the winds, and all the furface reduced to a level, 
their guides themfelves were at a lofs how to conduct the army 
any further. In this difficulty Alexander was forced to proceed 
as chance directed him. However, he ordered his army to turn 
to the left, and himfelf with a few choice horfe, went before to 
point out the road ; but their horfes quite fpent with heat, 
were moft of them left behind ; infomuch that only he, with 
five of his followers, pafs'd through the fands to the fea more 
fafe on horfe -back. However on their arrival there, they dug 
nigh the coaft, and found plenty of water fweet and clear ; 
whereupon he ordered the army thither, and after that travelled 
feven days along the fea-coalt, and always found plenty of water. 
Then his guides alluring him they knew the way again, they 
left the fea, and led the army into the inland parts (95). 



{95) Arrian. lib. vii. c. 



Plut. in vit. Alex. 
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the fucceflbr affigned him, and he dying foon after, Sibyr- 
tius had the government given to him. About this time 
Alexander was informed that Philip, whom he had left 
prefident in India, had been murdered by the mercenary 
ibldiers, but that moft of thefe had been put to death by 
the Macedonians ; which occafioned his waiting to Ende- 
mus and Taxiles to take upon them the adminiftration of 
affairs there, till fuch time as he mould fend another pre- 
fident. The king then began his march into Caramania, a 
yery plentiful country, where the troops made themfelves 
amends for the hardlhips and fatigue they had fuftained. 
Here the king again halted to give time to thofe who were 
appointed to meet him to come thither. Craterus firft 
joined him with the troops and elephants ; then came 
otafanor, prefident of the Arrians, and Pharifmanes the fon 
of Phrataphernes, governor of Parthia ; they brought with 
them camels, horfes, and other beads of burthen in vaft 
numbers ; for they forefaw, that the king's march through 
Gadrofia would be attended with the lofs of moft if not all 
the cavalry, and beafts belonging to his army. Their care 
in this refpecl: was highly commended, as alfo that of Crate- 
rus, who feized Ordones a Perfian nobleman, who had 
been prac"tifing to raife a rebellion 
admiTfrVi " ^ HE king's return into Caramania made a vaft alterati- 
L^fgovcrn" on hithe affairs of his empire; for as from the moment he 
ors pnniflied entered it, he heard and redreffed all grievances, fo the 
by the long, people from all the neighbouring provinces, who had been 
grievoufly opprefled in his abfence, came readily to in- 
form the king of their griefs. Clitander, Sitalces, and 
Heracon, who had fince the death of Parrnenio commanded 
in chief the forces quartered in Media, came hither with 
their troops ; and were hardly arrived, when they were 
accufed of many flagrant crimes, fuch as fuppreifing the 
Perilan religion, extorting vaft fums of money from the 
people, ravrfhing women, and in fhort giving a loofe to 
their pallions in all things. Clitander and Sitalces being 
fully convicled, were immediately put to death ; but 
Heracon, baffling his accufers, wa§ acquitted, yet the in- 
habitants of Sufa preferring a new charge againft him, he 
was feized, convicted, and executed ; which effectually 
fixed the affections of the people in all the provinces to 

Alex- 

^Arrian. lib. vi. c. 27. Biodor. plut. ubifupra. 
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Alexander, and at the fame time obliged all the magi- 
llrates acting under him to behave as became them. The 
king after a ftiort recefs continued his march through Cara- 
mania, not with a Bacchanalian folemnity, as fome authors, 
and particularly Plutarch, have reported, but gravely, and 
in good order - } as Arrian auures us from Ptolemy and 
Ariftobulus, who in their memoirs contradicted the vain re^ : 
lations which others took pains to propagate (L). In his 

march, 

(L) Diodorus Siculus, after having given us a dreadful pic- 
ture of the miferable condition of Alexander's armv, v?hen it 
returned out of India, tells us exprefly, that as foon as they 
entered a rich and plentiful country, the king caufed them to 
celebrate a feaft to Bacchus, himfelf leading the dance, and 
the army following dreued in the Bacchanalian mode, feven 
whole days being fpent in noting and drunkennefs (96). Plu- 
tarch heightens this fcene a good deal, and runs into a long de- 
fcription of the pomp and fplendor of this romantic cavalcade 
(97). Curtius exceeds Plutarch, and difplays his rhetoric in a 
very pompous detail of this Dionyiian feftival. At the clofe of 
his account he has added fome political reflections, which do in- 
deed Ihew that fuch a march was exceflively foolifh and ridicu- 
lous, but at the fame time bear fo hard on the probability of the 
fact, that one would think they were fufficient to overthrow it. 
He obferves, that if but one thoufand men of courage had at- 
tacked this drunken and diflblute rout, they muft at leaft have 
defeated, and might have eafijy cut them all to pieces (98). Arr 
rian however allures us, that Ptolemy and Ariftobulus who ac- 
companied the king in his march, faid nothing in their memoirs 
of the celebrating any fuch feftival (99). The great Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh (100), and the learned dean Prideaux (1), both 
mention this march, without giving their readers the leaft no- 
tice, that there is reafon to doubt what fome authors hive de- 
livered about it. Nay, the latter actually quotes Arrian in 
fupport of this paffage, which however he flatly contradicts. 
This Ihews the neceflity of-dfeparating the relations of different 
authors ; if we intend to inftrudl, and not to confound readers ; 
and this (hews too the ufe of a hiftory written truly from what 
is delivered by the antients, and not after the collections of the 

moderns, 

(96) Diodor. lib. xvii. (97) Plut. in vit. Alex. (98) 

Curt. lib. ix. prop. fin. (99) Arrian. lib. vi. c. 28. 

(100) Hiftory of the world, Book If. feci. 22. (0 Con r 

xieftion of the Old and New Teftament. P. 1. B. 8. A. A. C, 
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march, Nearchus hi9 admiral joined him, and gave him 
an account that all under his command were in perfect 
fafety, and in an excellent condition ; with which the 
king was mightily pleafed, and having treated him with 
lingular marks of favour and refpeffc, fent him back to the 
navy. Some informations having reached the king's ear 
of great diforders committed in Perfia during his abfence, 
he immediately fet out with a body of horfe* and light-arm- 
ed troops, for Paffargadae, where was the tomb of Cyrus. 
It was a fmall, but neat pile of building, with a fine plan- 
tation about it ; and near it a convenient houfe for fome of 
the magi, who were appointed to take care of it. In the 
tomb itfelf lay the body of Cyrus in a coffin of gold, placed 
on a bed of ftate, the appartment being in every refpecfc 
royally furnifhed. This place to his great concern and a- 
mazement he found rifled, all things valuable taken a- 
way, except the coffin, which was ftrangely battered and 
bruifed. All the enquiry he could make produced no difco- 
very of the authors of this villainy ; for the magi either 
Could not or would not declare by whom it was done. 
All that in fuch a cafe therefore the king could do, was to 
direct that every thing mould be reftored to the (late it was 
in before this accident, which accordingly was done, and 
Ariflobulus was appointed to fee thofe orders executed. 
Orfines a Perfian acted at this time as governor of Perfia, 
not by any appointment from the king, but of his own 
head, the governor fettled there by Alexander dying while 
he was in India ; this Orfines was charged by the people 
with many grievous crimes, particularly with putting ma- 
ny perfons of distinction to death, merely to gratify 
his own refentments. Upon which accufations, after 
due proofs exhibited, he was condemed to be cruci- 
iied. This ftory by fome authors is related in a very 
different manner, as if not he, but Alexander himfelf, had 
been the criminal ; however, there feem to be no juft 
grounds for any fuch charge, and therefore we mayjuftly 

wonder 

Snocierns, who are too apt to regard the fymmetry and beauty 
of their own works, to interfperfe thofe doubts which neceffarily 
arife from the confideration of divided authorities. We thought 
this no lefs neceffary to be faid in defence of our own work 
than proper for the information of the reader, fince we pre- 
fume not to diifent from the opinions of men of fo great worth 
as Raleigh and Prideaux, but for the fake of fiding with trutk 
aad juftice, which no authority ought to overbear, 
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wonder that modern writers of great credit have given in- 
to it, and thence taken occafion to charge Alexander with 
a vice which the beft authors tell us he vehemently de- 
leted (M). Peuceftas, who had faved the king's life when 

he 

(M) Curtius tells us, that Orfmes the Perfian was lineally de- 
scended from Cyrus ; that he met the king with a moft prodigi- 
ous train of carriages filled with all forts of provifions and re- 
freshments ; to which he added prefents of great value, and four 
thoufand talents in ready money. He was alfo, as the fame au- 
thor tells us, extremely liberal to Alexander's friends j but 
palled by Bagoas the eunuch, whom this author makes Alexr 
ander's catamite, without affording him any tafte of his bounty. 
Nay, when he was put in mind of him by his friends, he an- 
fwered, that he loved the king, and honoured his counfellors 
and captains ; but as for fuch infamous fellows as Bagoas, he 
contemned and defpifed them ; upon this the eunuch deter- 
mined to deftroy him, and for that purpofe hired certain mean 
wretches to forfwear themfelves by vouching upon their oaths 
certain ftories which he taught them. Himfelf took pains to 
poifon the king's mind with the moft malicious tales, and the 
moft cruel fuggeftions againft this innocent and worthy man, 
whom at length he took this opportunity to deftroy : The 
king going to vifit the tomb of Cyrus, which we have elfe- 
where defcribed, found it robbed of every thing valuable. 
Bagoas feeing Alexander furprized, immediately faid, he won- 
dered not at all at it, for that fome governors were fo rich, 
that their houfes would not contain their wealth ; and that in 
all probability Orfines would not have parted with his money 
fo freely, if he had come by it very honeftly. Then Bagoas 
put his falfe witneffes upon accufmg Orfines, and on their 
testimony he was condemned and executed. Curtius tells 
us, that as he went to death, Bagoas ftruck him ; and that 
thereupon Orfmes faid, I have heretofore been informed that 
the Perfian empire hath been governed by women ; but that it 
Ihould be ruled by an eunuch, is a new thing (2). We are 
not able to trace any part of this ftory in any of the hiftories 
remaining of Alexander's life, excepting this of Curtius. Arrian 
fays exprefly, that Orfines was put to death for facrilege op- 
prelfion and cruelty (3). Plutarch fpeaking of the robbery 
committed in Cyrus's tomb, fays, that Alexander put to death 
Polymachus, a man of quality, a native of Pella in Macedonia. 
(4) As to the fatt, we can fay no more ; but as to the dying 

words 



(2) Curt. lib. x. (}} Arrian. lib. vi. cap. 30. (4) Plutarch 
in vit. Alex. 
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he fought againft a whole garrifon, was appointed governor 
of Perfia. Which dignity was no fooner conferred upon 
him, than he laid afide the Macedonian garb, and put on 
the Median habit, being the only one of Alexander's 
captains , who by complying with the manners of the 
people he governed, acquired their affection. Baryaxes a 
Mede, who had put on the royal tiara, and aflumed the 
regal ftyle, being brought prifoner hither by Atropates, 
governor of Media, with thofe who had counselled him to 
revolt, was with them by order of the king put to death : 
After which Alexander marched to Perfepolis, the ruins of 
which when he had a while coniidered, he is faid to have 
exprefled great concern for what he had done. In thefe 
marches, Calanus the Indian, who had accompanied Alexan- 
der at his intreaty, finding himfelfdeclining in health by reafon 
of a flux which hunq; upon him, befought the king that a 
funeral pile might be prepared, which with fome difficulty 
was granted. The fage, now fo weak as to be carried in 
a litter, caufed himfelf to be placed therein on the top of the 
pile, after having taken an affectionate leave of the Ma- 
cedonians, particularly of Lyftmachus, who was his disciple, 
and ftretching himfelf at full length, remained without 
Voice or motion in the midft of the flames m . 
Endeavours The king having difpatched Atropates to his govern- 
Ma«dontn 5 ment t ™ ar cM himfelf to Sufa, where Abulites and his fon 
•.and Perfians. Oxathres being difcharged with great crimes in the admi- 
niftration of public affairs, were put to death. After- 
wards the king gave an extraordinary loofe to pleafure, 
tefolving to make himfelf, his officers and foldiers, an 
amends for the difficulties they had hitherto undergone, 
purpofing at the fame time fo effectually to unite his new- 
conquered with his hereditary fubje&s, that the jealoufies 
and fears which had hitherto tormented both fhould no 
longer fubfift. With this view he took himfelf two wives 
*of the royal blood of Perfia, Barfine, or Statira the daughter 
of Darius, and Parifatis, the daughter of Ochus. Drypetis, 
■another daughter of Darius, he gave to Hephseftion ; A ma- 
Urine "the daughter of Oxjartcs, the brother of Darius, 

mar- 



is Arrian. lib. vii. c. 3, 4, 5. Diodor. Plut. ubi fupra. 

words, they certainly belong to Curtius for Orfines could not 
poffibly ufe them. He maft have remembered the empire ruled 
by a name-fake of this very eunuch ; nay, he muft have remem- 
bered this very eunuch in the higheft favour with Darms. Le$ 
|he sender decide of the reft as he thinks fit. 
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married Craterus ; and to the reft of his friends, to the 
number of eighty he gave other ladies of the greateft qua- 
lity. All thefe marriages were celebrated at once, Alexander 
himfelf beftowing fortunes on them; he directed likewife that 
the numbers of his officers and foldiers who had married 
Afiatic wives mould be taken ; and though they appeared to 
be ten thoufand, yet he gratified each of them according 
to his rank. He refolved next to pay the debts of his army, 
and thereupon iffued an edict directing every man to re- 
gifter his name, and the fum he owed ; with which the fol- 
diers complying flowly from an apprehenfion that there 
was fomething elfe behind, he ordered tables heaped 
with money, to be fet in all the quarters of the camp,, 
and caufed every man's debts to be paid on his bare word, 
without fo much as making any entery of his name ; 
though the whole fum came to twenty thoufand talents, on 
fuch as had diftinguifhed themfelves in an extraordinary 
manner, he beftowed crowns of gold. Peuceftas had the 
firft ; Leonatus the fecond ; Nearchus the third ; Onefi- 
critus the fourth ; Hephaeftion the fifth ; and the reft of 
his guards each of them one. After this he made other 
difpolitions proper for conciliating, as he fuppofed, the dif- 
ferences among all his fubjects. He reviewed the thirty 
thoufand youths, whom at his departure for India he had 
ordered to be taught Greek, and the Macedonian difcipline ; 
expreffing high fatisfacYion, that the fine appearance they 
made rendered them worthy of the appellation he had be- 
ftowed on them, viz. Epigoni, i. e. fuccelibrs. He pro- 
moted alfo, without any diftin&ion of nation, all thofe 
who had ferved him faithfully and valiantly in the Indian 
war. When all thefe regulations were made, he gave the 
command of his heavy-armed troops to Hephaeftion, and 
ordered him to march dire£tly to the banks of the Tigris, 
while in the mean-time a fleet was equipped to Eubaeus 
for carrying the king and the troops he retained with 
him down to the ocean n . 

It is clear from this fhort expedition, that Alexander Th f Mace * 
began to have a great tafle in maritime affairs, which had iiny*™ m *' 
been too much neglected by his predeceflbrs, his father 
Philip only excepted. It is foid, that he meditated a 
voyage to the coafts of Arabia and Ethiopia, and thence 
round the whole continent of Afric to the ftreights ©f 

Gibraltar. 



B Arrian. lib. vii/ C. 6. Blodor. abi fupra. Plat, ubi fupra. 
Curt. lib. x. * - " 
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Gibraltar. However, of this there feems to be no great 
certainty 5 but that he really intended to fubdue 'the Car- 
thaginians, and make fome attempt on Italy, is more than 
probable. When he arrived with his fleet in the ocean, 
he directed his courfe to the mouth of the river Tigris, 
which he entered, and failed up to the camp of Hephaeftion, 
without meeting either with any extraordinary obftacle, or 
himfelf performing any thing worth recording, except that 
he directed certain engines to be removed, which thePerfians 
had placed in the river to render it lefs navigable ; for he con- 
ceiving this to be a cowardly and fcandalous practice, 
worthy of the old matters of the river, though not of 
him, would not permit thefe incumbrances to remain any 
longer and therefore fet the river free. When the king 
came to Opis, a city feated on the Tygris, he iflued an 
edi&, purporting that fuch of the Macedonians as through 
infirmity or wounds, were incapable of ferving longer, or 
who through the hardfhips they had undergone, were 
unwilling to make any more campaigns, might have their 
difcharges, and return home ; but fuch as chofe rather to 
remain with him, mould receive fo great encouragement, 
that thofe in their own country mould envy their condi- 
tion ; this was certainly intended to pleafe the foldiers, 
and to make them perfectly eafy : it had however a quite 
contrary effect: ; for as foon as the army was informed of 
his intent, they began immediately to clamour; in an unufual 
manner, and to tranfgrefs all the bounds both of reafon and 
duty ; infomuch that when the king mounted his tribunal, they 
affembled round it, demanded, That they might all be dif- 
charged, reproached the king with the favours he had done 
to the Barbarians, bid him take his dancing boys and con- 
quer nations ; and fome of them had the infolence to tell 
him, That his father Hammon and he might go and fub* 
due the world by themfelves. It was upon this occafion 
that the king performed the moft mining action in his 
whole life ; he leaped from his tribunal, and calling to 
his guards, made them feize one by one thirteen of the 
ring-leaders whom he pointed out, and ordered to be put 
to death upon the fpot ; this ftruck fuch a terror into 
the reft, that they were all filent ; whereupon the king 
remounted his tribunal, and in an eloquent fpeech, {hewed 
the juftice of his own conduct, and the folly of theirs. 
When he had done fpeaking, he leaped again from his tri- 
bunal, and retired to his palace, where he neither put 
on his rubes nor admitted any of his friends for two days ; 

on 
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on the third he called the Perfian nobility round him, pro- 
moted them to the principal commands in the army, and 
permitted fuch of them as were become his relations by 
marriage to kifs him. In the mean- time the Macedonians 
ftood rnoft of them about the tribunal, like ftatues ; but 
when they were told that the king was forming a Perfiaa 
army after the Grecian manner, and that he intended to 
give the title of the royal regiment to a Perfian corps of 
horfe, they ran like diftra&ed people to the palace ; and 
furrounding it laid down their arms, offered to deliver up, 
the authors of the fedition, and protefted that they would 
remain there day and night, till the king had pity on them. 
When Alexander was informed of this, the came to the 
gate in order to fpeak to them ; but when he faw their arms 
upon the ground, and their dejected looks, he melted into 
tears, and loft the power of fpeaking. A quarter of an 
hour paft in deep filence ; at laft Callines, an antient 
man, who had fei#ed in an auxiliary troop of horfe, 
broke it : Thy Macedonians, O king ! faid he, are full 
of grief, becaufe you have ftyled the Perfians your kin- 
dred, and have fuffered them to kus you, while they 
were excluded* The king anfwered, I now make you 
all my kindred, and hence forward will have you reput- 
ed fo. Callines thereupon flepping forward, killed him, 
as did every one of the Macedonians. After this Alex- 
ander gave a folemn feaft, at which were prefent nine 
thoufand perfons. The Macedonians fat next the king, 
next them the Perfians, and after them perfons of all na- 
tions. This vaft company eat together, and drank all 
out of one golden cup, to the profperity and perpetual 
affection of all the nations over whom Alexander was 
king °. 

The Macedonians who were fent home as invalids, a-A1esaakr 
mounted to ten thoufand they had each of them their m 
pay, and a talent apiece given them over for their ex- 
pences ; Craterus was appointed their commander, and Po- 
lyfpercon nominated to aflift him ; orders were likewife 
fent into Macedonia, directing that thefe old foldiers 
Should have great refpecl paid them, and themfelves and 
their children enjoy large privileges ; their fons, however, 
by Afiatic women the king retained, appointing them 

fchoofe 
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fchools and mafters at his own expence. The feverity with 
which he punifhed fuch of the governors as had offended- 
during his abfence, as it extremely pleafed the people in 
general, fo it frightened fuch as were guilty, as thofe 
who were executed, infomuch, that many of them fled<r 
Amongft the reft, Harpalus, who had done fo once be- 
fore > but now, to fecure himfelf effectually, he took five 
thoufand talents out of the king's treafury, and having 
collected about fix thoufand mercenary foldiers he left 
them at Taenarus, and went himfelf to Athens ; from 
whence, after fome time, being obliged to withdraw, he 
returned to his troops, and was killed by Thimbro, one 
of his intimate friends. As for Alexander, having cured 
the army of fedition, he was plagued with difputes among 
his friends. Hephaeftion his favourite efpecially prefumed 
too far on his kindnefs towards him, and had once the 
infolence to remove Eumenes, the king's fecretary, and 
the man of the cleareft head in his® whole army, out of 
his lodgings, for the fake of a mufician belonging to him- 
felf ; whereupon Eumenes went to the king, and in the 
height of his paffion told him, That the way to be in his 
favour now was to lay down their arms, and turn fidlers. 
The king was very angry with Hephaeftion, and after 
having reproved him fliarply, obliged him againft his will 
to be reconciled to Eumenes. Then the king continu- 
ed his march through Media, in which, as Arrian in- 
forms us, it was faid that he received from Atrobates a 
troop of female warriors, who were fuppofed to be Ama- 
zons ; but the fame author tells us, that no author of any 
dignity had prefumed to publifh fuch a {lory in his wri- 
tings 3 he therefore rejects it as a fiction, as we alfo do, 
nor (hall v/e trouble the readers with what other authors 
relate of Thaleftris, her corps of female warriors, and her 
defiring Alexander to get her with child ; tales fitter for 
a romance, than for any thing which bears the name of 
hiftory, much lefs the hiftory of Alexander, the moft pro- 
fperous captain of the Greeks, once the moft eminent 
and deferving people in the world. The caufe of the 
king's march this way is not exprefTed by Arrian, or in- 
deed, by any other author ; but it may with probability 
be imputed to Harpalus's flight, and the danger there was, 
that the reft of the royal tjcafurts might be diffipated \ how- 
ever 
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ever it was, the king continued his rout to Ecbatana by pret- 
ty quick marches f. 

On his arrival at that noble capital, he offered facri- The deatf 
fice to the gods, and exhibited folemn fports and plays, Hephjefl 
making alio a royal banquet on that occafion ; but the 
joy and mirth', as well of the king as of his army, was 
very ftirirtly interrupted by Hepfoeftion's falling fuddenly 
very ill 9 and appearing to be in great danger of death. 
Authors are not agreed as to the occafion of his ftcknels j 
fome exprelly affirming that he over-drank himfelf $ 
others, that he took a furfeit ; however, on the feventh . . 
day of his lllnefs mortal figns appeared, of which when 
the king had notice, he immediately quitted the place of 
exercife, where he was at that time, and went to fee 
him ; but he came too late, for before he reached his 
lodgings, HephaefKon was dead. It is faid, that his phy- 
fician having prefcribed him a low diet, he refufed to 
comply with it, eat a boiled capon, and drank freely of 
fome wine which he liked that day ; whereupon his fever, 
returning with greater violence than ever, earned him 
off. The king expreffed very deep concern for the lofs 
of hte friend, and did him all the honours he could poffibly 
devife. Plutarch fays, he ordered ten thoufand talents 
to be fpent on his monument Arrian mentions the fame 
fum fpent in his obfequies at Babylon : as for what 
iElian tells us, that he razed the caftle of Ecbatana, cru- 
cified Hephaeftion's phyfician, and forbad the found of the 
flute, or of any other iriufical inftrument in his camp ; 
it really deferves no credit * One thing Arrian informs 
us relating to this bufinefs, which is more probable^ and 
at the fame time more curious, and better worth relat- 
ing, viz. that all the great officers in Alexander's army 
devoted themfelves and their arms to Hephaeftion at the 
motion of Eumenes, who took this method of mewing* 
that, far from being pleafed at the death of a man who had 
differed with him, he was deeply concerned at it r . In the 
neighbourhood of Ecbatana dwelt the Coffeans, a race of 
rude and barbarous people, {heltering themfelves in the 
Median mountains, and whom fome writers affirm never 

to 
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to have been fubdued by the Perfian kings. Againft thefe 
people on account of their having committed Tome new 
robberies, Alexander, though it was winter, refolved to 
march, which accordingly he did, dividing his army into 
two bodies, one under his own command, the other under 
that of Ptolemy Lagus. The Coffeans, as foon as he entered 
their country, fled to their old hiding places, fupp'ofing 
they would he now, as they had been heretofore, fa 
many inacceffible fortreffes ; but they were quite miftaken, 
for Alexander and Ptolemy continually purfued them, and 
at the head of the light-armed foot clambered up the 
rocks, and either compelled thofe who had taken fhelter 
there to come down, or blocked up the mouths of their 
caves, and left them to flarve. Whereupon the Coffeans 
in defpair fent deputies to fubmit themfelves to Alexan- 
der's mercy. Some authors have affected to call this ex- 
pedition man-hunting, and tell us, that Alexander, hav- 
ing flaiii many thoufands of thefe poor people, called it 
offering a facriflce to the manes of Hephseftion. But if, 
as all authors agree, the Coffeans were no better than a 
race of highland robbers, who • prefuming on the natural 
ftrength of their country, thought to plunder fuch as paf- 
fed througli the fkirts of it with impunity ; with what 
propriety can the king's punching thefe criminals be ftyled 
man-hunting ; as to his facrificing to the manes of He- 
phaeftion, we are told, that at Babylon he offered ten 
thoufand beafts of different kinds to h'm ; yet even this 
is taken from romance writers ; for neither Ptolemy nor 
Ariflobulus mention any fuch thing ; what credit then 
ought we to give to this (lory of facrificing men ? If we 
may be indulged a conjecture, we can offer fome account of 
the origin of this tale. It is highly probable, that fome 
of Alexander's officers might propofe the undertaking of 
this expedition to cure his grief, and in all likelihood 
fome rhetorical flour ifher in his memoirs after Alexander's 
death, took from thence a hint of calling this a facri^ 
fice to the manes of Hephaeftion, and, as is natural enough, 
fome dull writer or other tranfcribed this flourifh for 
truth. A man often complains of fuch things, and Era- 
touhenes had before expofed them ; we may therefore juft- 
ly wonder when we find modern writers transcribing thefe 
improbable {lories without giving their readers the leaft 
caution, or putting them in mind that they are taken 
from writers of doubtful credit. If the following a dif- 
ferent 
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ferent method hath fomething lengthened this hiftory, 
the judicious perufer will not complain, fince it is cer- 
tainly of equal importance to be acquainted with the au- 
thority on which facts are founded, as to be told the facts 
themfelves 3 . But to return to Alexander ; while he was 
at Ecbatana, he gave orders for felling a great quantity 
of timber in the mountains for building a navy, with which 
he defigned to examine the Hyrcanian or Cafpian fea, 
and to make himfelf as thoroughly acquainted therewith, 
as he now was with the coafts of the ocean, and the 
paffage into the Tigris bythePerfian gulph. Thefe directi- 
ons given, and the neceffary orders diftributed for the quiet 
adminiftration of affairs in the province, he fet out for Ba- 
bylon. 

' In his march from Ecbatana to the laft mentioned Alexander 
city, he gave directions for collecting whatever Grecian marches to 
ftatues or other curiofities had been brought by Xerxes or Bab y lon « 
any of his officers in any of their expeditions out of Greece 
into the Perfian dominions, and ordered they mould be 
carefully fent back. He likewife gave audience to many 
embaffadors, not only from the ftates of Greece, but alfa 
from Barbarian princes, who came to congratulate him on 
jiis fafe return from his Indian expedition, giving them not 
only courteous and obliging anfwers, but alfo gratifying 
them in what ever requefts they made him. When he 
drew near Babylon, the magi are faidtohave fent a deputation 9 
tequefting the king not to enter that city, becaufe they 
forefaw that it would be fatal to him. Others fay, that 
ihey were afraid "to deliver the meftage they were charged 
with to the king himfelf, but that they applied themfelves 
to Nearchus, who was then at court, and informed him of 
the king's danger ; however it was, all agree that the king 
had notice of thefe predictions of the magi, and that at 
firft they made great impreffion on him ; but that when he 
had heard the Grecian philofophers reafon upon this fubject, 
he began to flight fuch things, and to return to his firft re- 
folution of marching directly to Babylon. When the Chal- 
deans found this, they offered the king another piece of 
advice, which was this ; that if he would needs enter Ba- 
bylon, he fhould march round it, and fo enter it with his 
face towards the eaft. To this the kingaffented ; but when 
Y 2 he 
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he attempted to put it in execution, he found it impracti- 
cable, for the country, on the other fide of Babylon, be- 
ing a deep impaflable marfh, he was conftrained to return, 
and to enter it with his face to the weft. This with fome 
other prefages, and unlucky omens, fome of which fell out, 
and others were remembered about this time, gave the king 
great uneafinefs (NJ. However, when he had been fome 

time 



(N) The prefages referred to in the text are thus related by 
Arrian. Ariftobulus tells us a ftrange ftory which happened to 
one of Alexander's men in this manner : When Apollodorus the 
Amphipolitan, one of the king's friends, who had been deputed 
to prefide over the army, which was left for the lecurity of the 
province, Mazus being then governor, met him at his return 
from India, and perceiving how feverely he had treated feveral 
governors of provinces, he wrote to his brother Pythagoras, one 
of thofe augurs who gave anfwers by infpecling the entrails of 
beafts, and confulted him about his own fafety. Pythagoras 
alked him in anfwer to his letter, of whom he principally flood 
in fear, that he might divine accordingly ? and when he replied, 
that he chiefly dreaded Alexander and Hephaeftion, and when he 
faw the laps or fillets of the liver wanting, he wrote a letter, 
and fent it fealed t© his brother Apollodorus then at Ecbatana, 
wherein he affured him he need not Hand in fear of Hephaeftion, 
for he would fhortly be taken off by death. And Ariitobulu3 
tells us, that Apollodorus received this letter the day before He- 
phasftion's deceafe : Then Pythagoras again confulti'ng for Alex- 
ander, and finding the fillets of the liver wanting thereto, wrote 
to the fame purpofe a fecond time to Apollodorus. He never fo 
touch as endeavoured to conceal the matter, but freely commu- 
nicated the \thole ftory to the king, as a teftimony of his fincere 
good will towards him ; and entreated him to beware of the 
danger which threatened. Alexander hereupon commended hint 
for his fidelity, and when he entered into Babylon, he demand- 
ed of Pythagoras by what means he was informed of thofe things 
which he had written to his brother concerning him r and being 
anfwered, that the livers of the facrifices offered for that purpofe 
were defective ; he again enquired what that portended ? to which 
the augur replied, fome great mifchief. However, the king was 
fo far from being offended at him, that he refpected him the more 
for relating the whole matter to him fimply and iincerely. Arifto- 
bulus tells us, that he received this ftory from Pythagoras's own 
mouth, who alfo afterwards infpeded the entrails for Perdiccas 
and Antigonus, and gave the fame refponfes, and the events hap- 
pened accordingly ; for Perdiccas was flain making war againil 
Ptolemy, and Antigonus loft his life in a battle againft Seleu- 
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time in Babylon, he refumed his former fpirit, and began 
to bend his thoughts to the execution of certain vaft defigns 
he had formed, fuch as the conqueft of the Arabians, the 
draining the Babylonian fens, and making a bafon at Baby- 
lon capable of containing a thoufand gallies. As to the firft 
of thefe defigns, he directed proper enquiries to be made 
concerning the country, people, and molt proper time for 
invading Arabia. For his third project, he inftantly aflign- 
ed a number of (hip-builders, architects, and labourers to 
carry it on ; and as to the fecond, he went in perfon down 
the Euphrates, about fourfcore of our miles, to examine 
the canal caljed Pallacopas ; by which the waters of the Eu- 
phrates we're to be let out in order to judge the better of 
the propofals he mould receive for remedying thefe evils 
which fell fo heavy upon AfTyria. From thence he pafled 
to the mk'Uth of the canal, and fo to the Arabian confines, 
where finding an agreeable fituation, he built a new city, 
and left in it a colony of Greek mercenaries. Then he de- 
termined to fail back through the marflies, having the city 
on his left hand. To mew the fkill he had acquired in 
naval affairs, he directed the royal galley himfelf ; but as he 
was upon deck for this purpofe, his tiara and fillet, which, 
according to the eaftern mode, he wore to denote his regal 
dignity, were blown off by the wind. The tiara by its 
weight was carried to the bottom of the river ; but the fillet 
was born by the winds to the fepulchre of one of the Afly- 
rian kings, and there it ftuck upon the reeds, A failor 
feeing this, and being defirous to {hew his zeal and, courage 
in his matter's fervice, jumped into the water, fwam to the 
monument, and recovered the fillet. But being afraid that 
Y 3 " it 

cus and Lyfimachus, at the river Ipfus. A ftrange ftory is alfo 
related concerning Calanus the Sage, to this efFedl : When he 
was carried towards the funeral pile, immediately before his 
death, he kifTed all his friends, and took his leave of them, ex- 
cept Alexander, and when he drew near the king for that end, 
he refufed to kifs, and take his leave of him then ; but told him, 
he would find him again at Babylon, and do it there. Thefe 
words were not at all regarded at that time by thofe who heard 
them ; but the deceafe of Alexander afterwards at Babylon 
brought them frefh into their memories, and they then looked 
upon them as a prophecy of his death (5). 
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it might be wet as he fwam back again, he put it upon his 
head, which was believed to encreafe the prefage. already 
held ominous enough a . Some writers have informed us, 
that this failor on his coming aboard had a talent given him 
as a reward for his boldnefs, but that he was immediately 
put to death; but what Ariftobulus fays, befides the credit, 
it derives from his faying it, is much more probable, viz. 
that he was rewarded with a talent for faving the fillet, and 
fcourged for his indifcretion in putting it on his head. When 
the king returned to Babylon, he found there Peuceftas 
who was come from Perfia with twenty thoufand regular 
troops, befides a confiderabie corps of Cofteans and Tapu- 
rians, nations lately reduced. Philoxenus alfo arrived with 
an army out of Caria, Menander with a body of troops 
from Lydia, and Menidas with feveral fquadrons of horfe. 
Embaliadors from Greece alfo arrived, who approached the 
king with garlands on their heads, and prefented him with 
golden crowns, intending thereby to offer him divine ho- 
nours, a thing which had been fatal to his father, and proved 
jio lefs fo to the fon. He was extremely defirous of form- 
ing the Perfian troops on the Macedonian model, and having 
firft appointed them officers of that nation, he next deter- 
mined to incorporate them into his grand army. For this 
purpoje having directed a review, he affifted thereat for fome 
time with great pleafure ; but finding himfelf on a fudden 
very dry, he quitted his throne to go and take fome refrefli- 
menti A mean fellow, who was a prifoner, but fometimes 
permitted to go without chains, feeing the royal feat empty, 
paITed brifkly through the eunuchs, and fat himfelf down on 
the throne. When the king was informed of this, he or- 
dered the man to be feized, and examined whether any body 
put him upon this, or what was his motive, if he did it of 
his own accord. The man anfwered, that him felfonly was 
to blame, and that he did it from a levity of mind, for 
'which he could not account. On this account the thing 
was held frill the more ominous, and the unhappy wretch 
for his unaccountable prefumption, immediately put to 
death. A few days after this, when he offered the accuf- 
tomed facrifices for the fuccefs of his affairs, and had added 
fome new ones, by the advice of his foothfayers, he feafted 
his friends, and continued the banquet till late at night. He 
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is alfo faid to have given the flefti of the facrificed beafls to 
his army, and ordered wine to be diftributed among them, 
according to their numbers in each troop and company. 
Some authors add, that he was then willing to have retired 
from the banquet to his bed-chamber, but was met on his 
way by Medius, one of his friends at that time in high fa- 
vour, who entreated him to go and make merry with him 
that night, for that the fports and entertainments in his 
apartments would not difpleafe him. The royal diary gives 
us an account that he eat and drank with Medius, and then 
retired to reft, and when he awaked and had wafhed and 
refrefhed himfelf, he again fupped with Medius, and drank 
till late at. night. When he retired from the banquet, and 
had wafhed, he eat a little, and lay down there, becaufe he 
had fome fymptoms of a fever. Afterwards he was carried 
in a chair to the temple, and there facrificed after his ufual 
manner, and this he repeated feveral days ; and when the 
facrifices were performed, he lay in an apartment prepared 
on purpofe for him, till the evening. In the mean time 
he ifiued out orders to the captains of his troops to make 
ready for a march in four days time, and even nominated 
thofe who fhould travel on foot ; but thofe that were to go 
on board the fleet with him were to prepare themfelves 
againft the fifth day. After this he was carried to the river, 
and being put on board one of his gallies, was conveyed to 
fome pleafant gardens on the other iide, where after he had 
wafhed he went to reft. The next day he again bathed, 
and performed his accuftomed facrifices, which done, he 
entered his chamber, and held difcourfe with Medius, having 
given orders to his officers to attend him in the morning. 
He then fupped moderately, and being conveyed to bed, 
had a continued fever upon him all that night. However, 
the next morning he again wafhed and facrificed, and or- 
dered Nearchus and the reft of his captains to prepare for 
failing the third day. The next day he warned and facri- 
ficed as before, but his fever ftill continued ; notwithftand- 
ing which he again called his captains to him, and ordered 
all things to be made ready for a voyage, and having bath- 
ed, his fever encreafed towards the evening. The next day 
he was carried into a houfe adjacent to the bath, where 
he performed his ufual facrifices, and once more called his 
chief officers about him, to give orders concerning the 
intended voyage. The day following he was with great 
Y 4 ' difficult/ 
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difficulty carried to facrifice ; however, he ftill continued 
to renew his orders, and notwithstanding he grew mani-: 
feftjy worfe, could not be reftrained from facrificing thq 
day after. He then commanded his chief officers to re- 
main with him in the hall, and the inferior ones to wait 
at the gates, and growing ftill worfe, he was conveyed 
from the hall in the garden, where he then was, into 
the palace ;\ and his chief officers approaching near to 
pay their attendance, he made figns, that he knew them, 
but was not aisle to fpeak, nor pronounce any thing ai> 
ticulate ; and!' thus he remained all that night. The 
day following his fever ftill encreafed, and all that night 
and the next day continued ftrong and violent. The 
army by this time began to fufpect. that the king was 
dead ; and as . all crowds are violent in the purfuit of 
whatever they believe, they openly publiihed this opinion 
of theirs, and when it was contradicted by thofe about 
his perfon, fome of the foldiers had the afturance to force 
into the royal apartments, and even into that where the 
king lay. He was by this time fpeechlefs, and fcarce 
able to ftir : however, he raifed himfelf up, and made 
fhift to extend his hand for them to kifs ; which when 
they had done, they retired. A little after Python, 
Attalus, Demophoon, Peuceftas, Cleomenes, Maenidas and 
Sdeucus came in. They had watched all night in the 
temple of Serapis, and had propofed the following queftion 
to the god, Whether Alexander ihould be brought into 
bis temple to recover his health ? To which the oracle 
anfwered, That it would be beft for him to remain 
where he was. They had been in the room but a fmali 
time when the king expired, fo that it was conjectured 
the oracle meant death was beft for him. This is Ar- 
yan's account. As for thofe of other writers, the reader 
will Hud them in a note, it being abfolutely necelTary to 
let whatever is faid upon that fubjedl reft on the particular 
Credit of him who writes it 2 (O). 

We 

* Arrian. I. viii. c. 24, 35, 26. 

(.0) Diodorus Siculus, fpeaking of the death of Alexander, 
ufners it in with an account of his lofmg his Tiara and Fillet, 
to avert which ill omen, he informs us, the king was injoined 
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We have feen from the before-mentioned relation, as Other reia- 
alfo from what we have noted out of other antient wri- k in ™ "death 
ters, that Alexander died a natural death. There was Yw \fat 
however an opinion propagated very early, that he died of the flood 
poifon ; and the ftory is told thus. Antipater, fay they, 
perceiving that he declined much in the king's favour, 323? " ; 

that 



to offer certain facrifices ; which having performed, Medius 
invited him, on his return, to a banquet, where the king drink- 
ing off the Herculean cup, was immediately ftruck with exceffive 
pains, fo that he was carried inftantly to his lodgings. His 
ficknefs encreafing, he began himfelf to defpair of life, and gave 
his ring to Perdiccas. His friends enquiring to whom he left the 
kingdom, he anfwered, To the moft worthy. He alfo intimated 
his forefight of their broils, by faying, He could already view 
the funeral games, which would attend him. This author men- 
tions the report of Alexander's dying by poifon, through the 
contrivance of Antipater, with the circumftances alledged to fup 
port that opinipn. But he leaves the reader to judge of the 
facts and reafons produced (5). Plutarch relates the manner of 
his death circumftantially. He fays, that after having given an 
entertainment to Nearchus, as he was going from the' bath to 
bed, Medius would needs conduct him to a banquet. There, 
he fays, the king drank all night and the next day, which 
threw him into a fever and carried him off. He exprefly re- 
jects the ftory of the Herculean bowl, and of the king's being 
taken ill in an extraordinary manner. As to his being poifoned 
by Antipater 1 s contrivance, he mentions it, and all its circum- 
ftances ,• but openly profelfes his difbelief of it. He cites the 
king's diary, as Arrian does ; from whence it is clear, that 
there was nothing hafty or violent in Alexander's death, but 
that he was taken off by a fever (6). Curtius copies the fame 
authors with Diodorus, but either delivers what they fay more 
at large, or amplifies out of his own head. He tells us, that 
the king directed his body to be carried to Ammon ; that 
when Perdiccas demanded at what .time divine honours mould 
be paid him ? he anfwered him, when you are all happy. He 
is pofitive that the king was poifoned, and affirms, that this 
black affair was Itifled by the power of his fucceflbrs. This 
is at leaft very improbable, for the king died at Babylon, An- 
tipater commanded in Greece, a fedition followed on the king's 

demife, 
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that Craterus was affigned him for a fucceflbr, and that 
himfelf was fent for into Perha, began to be fearful of 
the event. He therefore firft of all fent his fon Caffan- 
4er to apologize for his conduct, with directions if he 
found the king inexorable, to take him off ; for which 
purpofe, by the contrivance of Ariftotle, who was in fear 
that the king would put in execution the threats thrown 
out againft him when Callifthenes was in prifon, CafTan- 
der was furnimed with fome iYrcadian water of a deadly 
nature, put up in a vefTel made of a mule's hoof, in which 
alone it could be contained. This water, it is faid, Caf- 
fander, when he thought it necdiary, gave to his brother 
Jollas, who was the king's cup-bearer, by whom it was 
mixed with the wine which the king drank at the ban- 
quet given by. Medius. The whole tale was, in all pro- 
bability, a contrivance of Qlympias, who, to give it the 
greater colour, would not fuffcr the body of Joll'as, who 
died not long after, to remain interred, but caft out his 
remains, as if me was fatisfied that he had a hand 
in the death of his fovereign. The hatred which Caf- 
fander exprefTed towards the family of Alexander, hath 
been atfo ufed as an argument in fupport of the probabi- 
lity of this ftory s but it has little in it, for as the reader 

will 



ciemife, is it not flrange none of the contending parties mould 
mention it then [y] ? Seneca, fpeaking of the dreadful effects of 
drunkennefs, expatiates on the death of Alexander. " He who 
6i in fo many marches (fays this elegant writer) fo many battles, 
< e and fo many harm feafons, had vanquimed all the difficul- 
* f ties of time and place after fo many rivers and feas traced 
*' in fafety, by intemperance in drinking was deftroyed, and by 
*' the fatal Herculean cup was fent to his grave (8)." Juftin 
writes more clearly than all the reft as to the poifoning which 
lie takes for an indubitable fact.. In other circurnftances he a- 
grees with Diodorus and Curtius. He is clear alfo as to the 
king's fpeaking after the foldiers had quitted the room ; and 
yet Arrian and Ptolemy, from the king's diary, feem to agree 
he was fpeechlsfs before they faw him. Perhaps he gave his 
ring to Perdiccas, and expreffed his fentiments to his friends juft 
before he loft his fpeech (9). 



(7) Curt. I, X ; (8) Senec. Epift. Ixxxiii. (o) 
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will fee hereafter, this antipathy of Callander may be ac- 
counted for as well, if not much better, from later caufes. 
There is another (lory relating to Alexander's death, 
which, for its oddity, deferves to be recorded. It is faid, 
that when he found himfelf paft recovery, he defired to 
be carried to the Euphrates, that throwing himfelf there- 
into, pofterity might believe, as he came from, fo he was 
returned to, the gods ; but in this he was hindered by his 
wife Roxana, to whom upon that occafion he faid, 
That me envied him the honour of his divine origin. 
Arrian, from whom we have this, tells us, that he infer- 
ted it in his hiftory, only that it might appear that he was 
acquainted with fuch reports, but that however he gave no 
credit to them a . 

We are now come to the end ©f that famous reign Remarks on 
which makes fo great a figure in all hiftory ; but we {hall kischaraffer. 
not take upon us to conclude it with any character of 
Alexander, becaufe in the beft authors of antiquity, there 
are many characters of him already. To thefe we cannot 
altogether affent, and it would be perhaps fetting 
our own authority too high, mould we attempt to cen- 
fure them. We mall therefore obferve, that in reading 
thefe characters, juft regard ought to be had to the rank 
and credit of the feveral authors who have wrote them* 
Hiftorians have confidered him either as an enterprizing 
and fuccefsful prince, the glory of whofe great actions 
fcarce fuffer the blemifhes in his perfonal conduct to be 
feen : which is the light Arrian has placed him in ; or 
they make his virtues and vices alike confpicuous, which 
feems to be the view of Curtius. Philofophers and moral 
writers have dealt more ftrictly with him, and have there- 
fore feldom run into high panegyrics, Plutarch only excep- 
ted, who, in his orations on the fortune and virtue of 
Alexander, fpeaks as a rhetorician. The fatyrift Lucian 
hath depicted him with great fpirit, and with confummate 
judgment ; but he feems to have kept his eye too clofely 
on the later fcenes of his life, when his fortune, not his 
merit, was at its greateft height. However it is confi- 
dered, his character is always mining, as his actions were 
in themfelves very extraordinary. He died according to 
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the "account of Ariftobulus, in the hundred and fourteenth 
olympiad, when he had lived thirty-two years and eight 
months, and had reigned twelve years and eight months b . 
Plutarch agrees pretty well with this c ; but Juftin aflerts, 
that he was thirty-three years old and one month, for 
which queftionlefs he had fome, tho' we think, not fuffi- 
cient, authority (P). 

As 



h Ap. Arrian. l.vii. c. zS. e Plut. in vit. Ale*. Juftin. 1. 

K". c. ult. 



(P) We propofe, in this note, to fay fomewhat of the hifto- 
rians who have written of Alexander's hiftory, and of thofe es- 
pecially from whom we have collected it. We will begin with 
Ariftobulus. He was an eminent officer in Alexander's army, 
and much in his favour, as is evident from his being intrufted 
with the care of feeing the tomb of Cyrus reftored to its firft 
condition (10). He wrote memoirs of what he faw, which 
are much commended, and in a great meafure copied by Arrian, 
Plutarch and Strabo ; yet they had not the good luck to pleafe 
Alexander, who reading in them the ftory of his engagement with 
Porus, threw the book into the river Hydafpes. Anaximenes 
of Lampfacus, who had once been Alexander's tutor, wrote of 
his anions ; but his work, which was not much approved, hath 
been long loft. Baeton, who acted as engineer in Alexander's 
army, publifhed an account of Alexander's encampments during 
his expedition ( 1 1 ) Callifthenes the philofopher, the hiftory he 
wrote of Alexander is faid to have been excellent fo far as it 
went ; yet it is queftionable whether he wrote any hiftory at 
all (12). Clitarchus, another of his followers, wrote a very fabu- 
lous hiftory of his atchievements (1 3). Marfyas, the brother of 
Antigonus, and who commanded the fleet under his nephew 
Demetrius, wrote a complete hiftory of Macedon, including the 
reign of Alexander, which was much efteemed ; and another 
treatife of the education of Alexander, for which he was ex- 
ceedingly well qualified, becaufe he was educated with him (14). 
Nearchus, Alexander's admiral, left the journal of his Indian 
voyage, which Arrian made ufe of in his Indian hiftory, not 

without 
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As to the iffue he left behind him, we fpeak generally The wiret 
here, and more particularly in the fubfequent chapter* entstfSe^ 
By Barfina the daughter of Artabazus, and the widow ofander. 
Memnon, ° lady of great beauty and merit, he had a fon 
named Hercules, who was afterwards murdered. By Rox- 
ana the daughter of Qxyartes the Bactrian, he had a 
pofthumous fon named Alexander, who had for a time the 
title of king. By Cleophes queen of part of India, he 
had a fon named Alexander, who fucceeded his mother in 

her 



without a gentle cenfure of the author's veracity (15). One- 
ficritus, the captain of Alexander's galley, writ a hiftory, or' 
rather a romance, in relation to his matter's achievements. This 
man had genius, was a great philofopher, and had a good 
ftile. It is faid, that Alexander having read this performance, 
faid, He mould be glad to come to life again after fome time, 
to fee what reception that book met with. Its author, it feems, 
read part of it once, which contained Alexander's war againft 
the Amazons, to Lyfimachus ; And where, I pray, was I, 
faid the king, when all thefe ftrange things happened ( 1 6) ? 
There is ftill a manufcript hiftory in Latin, which goes under the 
name of Valerius, fluffed with thefe romantic accounts, and for 
that reafon never printed. As to authors in better repute, Cra- 
terus is faid to have written memoirs of his matter's victories, 
which were alfo recorded in the commentaries of Eumenes, and 
in the hiftory of Ptolemy the fon of Lagus, whom, of all others, 
Arrian commends and follows raoft. On this account it is, 
that we prefer his hiftory to all that are now extant ; and, a- 
mongft other reafons, it is valuable for this, that we have it entire, 
excepting only a paffage of no great length in the feventh book. 
Strabo, as he has occafion to mention the provinces conquered by 
Alexander, mentions alfo abundance of paffages of his life, 
and furnifhes us with various particulars, which are not to be 
found elfevvhere. Diodorus Siculus hath afforded us much af- 
fiftance, and would have afforded more, if there had not been Co 
large a chafm in his feventeenth book. Curtius we have all along 
examined, and, where it was neceffary, made ufe of him, as alfo 
ofjuftin; iElian, Polyaenus, and Frontin us have been conful ted 
as to particular fatts, together with Lucian, Seneca, and with 
many others, whofe names it is unneceffary to retail to the 
reader. 



(15) Arrian. Hift, Indie, Strabon, Geog. !,xi. (16) Plut; 
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her kingdom. By Statira the daughter of Darius, he had 
no children ; nor by Parifatis the daughter of Ochus. As 
to the former, the very judicious dean Prideaux feems to 
think, that Arrian miftook her name when he called her 
Barfine, and that he confounded her with the widow of 
Memnon d ; but, upon looking farther into this matter, we 
find, that Arrian did not confound them, tho' there is a 
miftkke in Hhe name in the prefent copies ; for it appears 
from the excerpts in Photius, that (he was called by Arrian, 
not Barfine,but Arfinoe,which, for aught we know, might be 
her true name •. Of thefe ladies we have reafon to fuppofe, 
that Roxana was the beft beloved, fince it appears, that 
he married her from the dictates of his paffion, the reft for 
reafons of ftate. 

The extent We have now perfected the hiftory of a reign, which 
tedonknem ~ keftowed the epithet of Great on him of whom we have 
? ;j° manem "been fpeaking, and extended his empire, in name at leaft, 
over the world. This indeed was rather a flight of Grecian 
flattery than any adequate defcription of his dominions. 
He was far from being mafter of the world then known, 
for he poflerted but part of Afia, a fmall part of Afric, and 
a ftill fmatter of Europe ; yet he was the lord of a multitude 
of fair provinces, the fovereign of many large and powerful 
kingdoms, and held an empire more extenfive than the world 
had till that time feen. Macedon was his hereditary king- 
dom ; a great part of Thrace and Illyrium he had fubdued ; 
all Greece was under his protection, and the protection of 
fo great a prince always did, and always will include fove- 
reignty. His Afiatic conquefts reached from the Hellefpont 
to the Indian ocean, including all that the " great king " 
pofleffed, and more. Egypt and Libya were his ; and all 
the Greek iflands owned his authority. All thefe were the ac- 
quifition of a few years,and many of them obtained in as little 
time as be could pafs through them. We have, in the 
courfe of our hiftory, endeavoured to place all thefe con- 
quefts according to the order of time in which they were 
made, as alfo according to their vicinity to each other. For 
the better underftanding of the whole, we have fubjoined 
a map of his dominions, wherein is marked the rout of his 
army, from his firft march out of Macedonia, to his laft 
coming to Babylon ; and that this might be ftill more in- 

telligible 3 
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telligible, we have, in a note, {hewn the value of that map 
in point of accuracy, and likewife explained its ufes (QJ, 
Here then let us quit this fubjecl, with this remark, that 
the foregoing hiftory is not collected from any one author, 
or with a partial regard to any of thofe it is collected from. 

We 



(QJ The map which we have given our readers, was drawn 
by the famous M. De Lifle, in the year 1729, fortheufeof 
the French king. There is therefore all the reafon in the world 
to believe from the known ability of the author, and from the. 
defign of his work, that it is excellent in its kind, and was per- 
formed with all imaginable accuracy. In this map there is a 
double description of the countries laid down therein, One by 
M. de Lifle, founded upon agronomical obfervations ; the other 
according to our modern geographers in general. The reader wil£ 
have the fatisfa&ion of comparing both, and of feeing all Alex- 
ander's marches and conquefts, as they are delineated . in one and 
in the other. The fituation of places in M. de Lifle's map were, 
as we have faid, determined by obfervations, where they were to 
be had, and where they were not, from the geographical tables 
of the eaftern aftronomers, who, by comparifon of the fixa- 
tions affigned of places where obfervations had been made, 
were judged to come very near the truth. Where both of thefe 
were wanting, the diftances fet down in the relations of travellers 
in the higheft credit were made ufe of. The inquifitive reader 
may be further fatisfied of the care and nicety with which this 
map was done, if he will take the trouble of perufing a Ihort, 
but very fall memoir on that fubjeft, written by the author's fon- 
in-Iaw (17). We ourfelves have taken fome pains in the fame 
way, and have compared the fituation of the Cafpian fea in M. 
de Lifle's map, by the chart of the fame fea drawn by order of 
the Czar, and publifhed in the year .1731, and find them to 
correfpond very well. We have alfo found, that M. de Lille's 
map reconciles the defcriptions given by antient authors, with 
thofe which have been delivered to us by the moll: judicious 
modern travellers. On the whole therefore we are well fatisfied, 
that what we have juil now faid, and alfo, what we have advanced 
in the text, is agreeable to truth, and no more than what every 
judicious reader will readily difcern ; to add more on this head 
therefore would be tedious. 



(17} Recherches Geographiques fur 1' etendue de I' empire 
D' Alexandre, &c. Par M. Bauche. Memoires de 1' Acadcmis 
Itoyale des Sciences, 1731. 
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We have compared the beft writers of antiquity on this fub- 
jec*t, and have from them laid down a regular feries of events, 
diftinguifliing, as far as we were able, the probable from the 
improbable, the certain from the doubtful ; and where we 
were not able thus to diftinguifh, we have cited the author 
rities which hindred us from diftinguifhing, and have placed 
the evidence before our readers, that they may decide for 
themfelves. Such is this hiftory of the rife, progrefs and 
eftablitrimerit of the Macedonian empire, which, we hope, 
will be found confident with the plan laid down of this 
work, and very different from any other yet extant iii 
our language. 



SECT. VIL 

The divifion of the Macedonian em- 
pire. 

State of *ipHE death of Alexander had well nigh proved the dif- 
deathof 1, Solution of his empire; for at firft the extreme 
Alexander. g r ' e ^ of every body hindered them from paying a proper 
refpeft to public affairs; and when thefe high tranfports of 
affec"tion were over, their feuds and jealoufies had almofr. 
occafioned the (hedding a deluge of Macedonian blood round 
the dead body of their king. The want of an hiftoriari 
who might be depended on, and the having many on Whofe 
works we cannot fo well rely, have concurred in throw- 
ing a dark veil of ob'fcurity over this part of our hiftory ; 
which, from the beft materials we have, and in the beft 
manner we can, we will endeavour to remove. A day or 
two after the death of the king, his friends aflembled in 
the council- room, and fummoned thither all the principal 
commanders of the army ; but the foldiers and people who 
were not fummoned, and who neither ought, nor with any 
propriety could, have any (hare in fuch confutations, came 
in vaft crowds, and fo blocked up the paflages, that many of 
the great officers could not get in. Proclamation was then 
made by a herald, that none mould prefume to approach 
the affembly, or to remain there, but fuch as were called 

by 
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by name ; which proclamation however was very little re- 
garded ; and we mention this as a remarkable inftance of 
the difference between authority and power. Thofe who 
had commanded this proclamation to be made, had affumed 
the adminiftration ; bat the people prefuming on their own 
power, and knowing that thefe governors had none but 
what they mould think fit to lend them, gave little heed 
to their commands ; but, on the contrary, made them give 
way to their own curiofity, fo that numbers of mean rank 
and little confideration remained at prefent in the council. 
Perdiccas, as foon as filence could be obtained, ordered the 
chair of Alexander to be brought forth, and having 
placed the robes and regalia upon it, laid upon them 
the royal ring, declaring that he moft willingly re- 
figned any authority that might be intended him by 
the king when this ring was delivered to him. How- 
ever, he propofed it as a thing not only expedient, but 
neceffary, that the empire mould have a head ; and 
when he had demonstrated this by proper arguments, he 
told them, that Roxana was with child, and that, if flie 
brought forth a fon, he ought to be acknowledged his fa- 
ther's fucceflbr. Nearchus applauded the defign of pre- 
ferving the regal dignity in the family of Alexander ; but 
faid, it would be too long to wait for Roxana's delivery, 
efpecially as it would be attended with uncertainty. He 
therefore put them in mind of Hercules the fon of Alexan- 
der by Barfma. The foldiers fignified their diflike of this 
by the clangour of their arms. Ptolemy then propound- 
ed, that the chair of Alexander mould retain the madoW 
of fovereignty, and that the ftate mould be governed by a 
council of officers ; but this being difliked, a motion was 
made in favour of Perdiccas ; but he, out of modefty, re- 
fufed it. At laft fomebody mentioned Aridaeus the brother 
of Alexander, who had always accompanied the king, and 
was wont to facrifice with him. The Macedonian phalanx 
full of affection, as all brave and honeft nations are to 
the hereditary line of their antient kings, clofed immedi- 
ately with this propofition, and called for Aridaeus. Per- 
diccas, Ptolemy, and moft of the horfe officers, were ex- 
tremely averfe to this meafure ; and they carried their ob- 
ftinacy fo far, as to retire from the affembly, and even to 
quit the city. However, Meleager, at the head of the 
phalanx, fupported vigoroufly their firft refolution, and 

threaten- 
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threatened loudly to ftied the blood of thofe who affected 
to rule over their equals, and to afiume a kingdom which 
no way belonged to them. Aridseus they arrayed in royal 
robes, put on him the arms of Alexander, and faluted 
him by the name of Philip, that he might be rendered 
more popular a . While things remained in this fituation, 
Meleager managed affairs about the new created king, and 
Perdiccas tranfacted all things for the other party. Both 
pretended vaft concern for the public, yet at the bottom, 
intended nothing fo much as their own private advantage, 
each having formed a fcheme of ingroffing the admini- 
juration, under colour of ferving the interefts of thofe they 
had drawn, not to favour them perfonally, but their fpe- 
cious pretences. In order to apprehend thefe things clear- 
ly, let us view all thefe great ones in their proper lights. 
Thecharac- Perdiccas was a man of high birth, had a fupreme 
ters of Per- command in the army, was much in favour with Alexan- 
dras, Me- der, and ftrongly confided in by the nobility. Meleager 
eager, &c. renc [ erec l himfelf formidable by uniting the Macedoni- 
ans who compofed the phalanx in one opinion, and by 
raifing one to the kingdom who was wholly under his 
direction b . Aridaeus was, as we have heretofore fliewn, 
the fon of Philip by a dancer named Phillina ; he was of 
fmall parts, not by nature, but by the practices of Olym- 
pias, who. by poifonous draughts had taken care to weaken 
both his constitution and his mind. He had however for 
his wife Eurydice his coufin, as we fhall fee hereafter, by 
whofe affiilance he was able to manage pretty well. At 
prefent alone, and without counfellors, he acted as the 
times required ; he did what Meleager would have him, 
but he declared, that whatever he did, he did with the advice 
of Meleager, fo that he made his minister accountable for 
his own fchemes, and no way indangered himfelf. The 
Macedonians, befides their affection for the royal houfe, be- 
gan to entertain a perfonal love for Aridasus, now called 
Philip, on account of his mildnefs and moderation c . Be- 
fides thefe who were the principal characters on the stage at 
his time, there was another who through modesty declined 
public notice, and was notwithstanding a prime instrument 

in 
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in adj lifting the differences which were now on foot, and 
made a moil mining figure in public affairs afterwards* 
This was Eumenes the Cardian, the late king's fecretary. 
He was, as far as we find, little diftinguimed by birth* 
though his father could not have been a waggoner, as fome 
report, becaufe he was Philip of Macedon's hoft, who tak- 
ing a fancy to his fon, retained him about his perfon, and 
having tried his fidelity, at length made him his fecretary, 
in which poll Alexander found and continued him. This 
poll: alone would have rendered him very confiderable, but 
the king had raifed him befide to the higheft military com- " 
mands, he being one of fo rare a genius as to be alike ■• ' \ • 
fuited to a camp or court, and no lefs capable of com- 
manding in the field, than of giving advife in the clofet. 
When the marriages were made by the king's directions 
at Sufa, Eumenes was in fome meafure allied to him, 
for he had then given him Artonis, whom fome call Barfine 
the daughter of Artabazus, and filler to Barfina, who 
was the mother of Hercules by Alexander. Thefe were 
the bufy actors at this period, Perdiccas full of ambiti- 
on, Meleager felfim and revengeful, Aridsus or Philip 
weak and timorous, Eumenes brave, wife, and inviolably 
attached to the royal houfe d . 

The foot under Meleager held Babylon, had the king's The feditloa 
perfon in their hands, and were cloathed with his autho- a PP eafcd « 
rity ; which however Meleager overftretched when he fent 
fome to feize Perdiccas, for that great officer fo frighted 
them with his frowns, and words, that they returned re 
infecta, and fo made :he breach the wider. The. cavalry 
under Perdiccas, Ptolemy, Lagus, and other generals, in- 
vefted the city, or rather {hut up the paflages thereto, fo 
that prefently famine began to appear, and even to be 
felt. The inhabitants of the adjacent villages fled for fafety 
to Babylon, and multitudes, pinched by hunger, iffued 
from the city to feek fubfiftence in the country. This con- 
fufion compelled the phalanx to think of treating, and Eu- 
menes, who, as a ftranger by birth, had hitherto affected 
a neutrality, eafily brought about an accommodation by 
blending both fchemes together, allowing Aridaeus or Phi- 
lip the regal title, and veiling the authority in the great of- 
ficers, of whom Meleager was to be held the third. In 
Z 2 . confequence 
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confequence^ of this accommodation, all the great officers 
of the army came to court, efpecially Perdiccas and Pto- 
lemy, the former eagerly defiring to affume the fovereign- 
ty under the fpecious title of protector, and the latter fe- 
cretly aiming at the divifion of the empire, that under the 
name of a government he might fecure a kingdom to him- 
felf. Perdiccas foon gained an afcendency over Philip, in- 
fomuch that he conducted all things according to his own 
will, though in the name of that prince. The firft defign 
of confequence he aimed at putting in execution was the 
taking of Meleager, in order to which he framed a plot 
equally fubtile and fuccefsful ; he put fome of his own 
adherents on complaining openly of Meleager's being made 
equal to Perdiccas ; this naturally led Meleager to expoftu- 
late with him ; upon which Perdiccas with an air of frank- 
nefs told him, that fuch incendiaries ought immediately to 
be punifhed, and propofed a general luftration of the army, 
as the only probable method of taking off fuch difturbers of 
the public peace. Meleager readily came into this, look- 
ing upon it as an indubitable teftimony of Perdiccas's 
friendfhip. But when the horfe and foot were drawn into 
the field, and the king quitting the phalanx, rode along 
the firft line of the right wing with Perdiccas ; the foot 
began to be in fome terror , and in that terror all their cou- 
rage forfook them ; fometimes they thought of retiring into 
the city, at others of oppofing force by force. Meleager of 
all others was leaft prefent to himfelf, lb that after deliberat- 
ing long, and propofing many things, they refolved on 
nothing, till Perdiccas formed the horfe over-againft therri 
with the elephants in front. Then taking the king with 
him, he rode along the firft line of the phalanx, and de- 
manded the authors of the late fedition. Meleager and 
his foldiers anfwered nothing, yet by the dejeclion of their 
countenances, they plainly fhewed how low their fpirits 
were funk ; this encouraged Perdiccas to draw out by force 
three hundred, who in the late affair had been moft active 
for Meleager, whom without more ado he cart to the 
elephants, and fufFered to be trampled to death in the fight 
of the army ; the king looking on rather as a furprized 
fpeclator, than as the author of fo cruel a deed. As no 
body pretended to lay hands on Meleager himfelf, he nei- 
ther fpoke nor ftirred to fave thofe who had aded by his 
authority, which anfwered the end of Perdiccas, for on his 
return to Babylon every body fhunned and was afraid of 
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him, which had fuch an effect: on his mind, already 
difordered, that he took fanctuary in a temple, vainly hop- 
ing that his enemies would not purfue him to the altar ; 
whereas ambitious men mew no refpect: to religion, but 
when it is their tool, and therefore Perdiccas, who thought 
himfelf not fafe while this man lived, ordered him without 
ceremony there to be flam, which was accordingly per- 
formed ; and thus the authority of Perdiccas was for the 
prefent eftablifhed c (A). 

To 

c Diodor. Curt. Juftin. ubi fupra. 

(A) In this note we intend to acquaint the reader with the au- 
thors on whofe authority we build what is delivered in this fecti- 
on. The firft of thefe is Arrian, the fame whom we chiefly fol- 
lowed in our hiftory of Alexander the Great. He wrote upon 
this fubject a treatife confiding of ten books, which are all un- 
fortunately loft, and wkt we quote in their ftead is no more 
than a very brief account of their contents preferved by the 
famous Photius, who at the end of his extract hath added a 
character of this author worthy of the fervice which he has done 
to the commonwealth of letters. He tells us, that as anhiftorian 
he knows none who ought to be preferred before him ; his ftile, 
continues he, is ftrong and uniform, his narration feldom inter- 
rupted by digreffions ; thofe there are, alike pertinent and ftiort. 
His eloquence never mifleads him into any thing forced, or hard 
to be underftood, and while he preferves all the dignity of 
hiftory, he introduces nothing of that unintelligibe fublime, 
which is the bane of writers of warm imaginations, and who 
have judgments as warm. Yet in point of elegance his work 
is no lefs valuable than in point of veracity ; his periods are 
fweet and perfectly well turned ; his language fo accurately 
proper, that it is impoflible to fay he ever rifes above, or 
finks below his fubject. In a word, there is fuch a harmony, 
perfpicuity, and noble fimplicity in the works of this writer, 
that to add or take away from them, would b^ doing vifible 
injury both to the author and reader (i). Diodorus Siculus hatb 
written as well and more copioufly than any on the matters of 
which we treat in this fection (2). Curtius at the clofe of his 
work treats very fully of what happened at, and immediately 
after, the death of Alexander, in which he the rather defer ves 
Z 3 credit, 
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The empire To fatisfy the ambition of the principal commanders in 
e ivcred. t ^ e army, to provide for the fafety of the empire, and to 
free himfclf from competitors, Perdiccas quickly called a 
general council, wherein the following diltribution of ho- 
nours and goverments was made. Aridseus. and the fon 
of Roxana now born, and named Alexander, were to 
enjoy the ^ regal authority. Antipater had the government 
of the European provinces as general of the army there. 
Craterus had the title of protector. Perdiccas had in rea- 
lity the office, with the Rile of general, of the houfhold 
troops, in the room of Hephasftion. Ptolemy, the fon of 
Lagus had Egypt, Lybia, and that part of Arabia which 
borders upon Egypt. Cleomenes, a man of infamous cha- 
racter, whom Alexander had made receiver-general in- 
Egypt, was made Ptolemy's deputy. Laomedon had 
Syria, Philotas Cilicia, Pithon Media, Eumenes Cappa- 

docia 5 



Credit, becaufe what he relates agrees very well with Arrian, 
particularly in the divifion of the provinces (3). Plutarch in 
the clofe of his life of Alexander, in his lives of Eumenes and 
Demetrius, and in many other treatifes of his, hath afforded 
«s frequently materials. To thefe we may add Juftin. (4). We 
have collated them all 5 and where they differ have felecled 
what was mcft probable, and moll confident with other parts 
t>f the narration. In moft of our collections of general hiftory, 
this period is remarkably diftracled and confufed, not fo much 
for want of authorities as for want of ufing them as alfo front 
a prejudice againft the matter itfelf, as if the wars of Alex- 
ander's fucceffors, till fuch time as the four capital empires into 
which his was broken, arofe, were of little importance. Where- 
as the giving a full, diflinft, and perfpicuous account of fuch 
perplexed parts of hiftory, is one of the greater!: fervices a 
writer can render to polterity ; and in fupport to this obferva- 
tion, we beg leave to remark, that though Arrian wrote but 
feven books of the life of Alexander, yet he wrote ten of the 
divifion of his empire, notwithstanding he carries his hiftory no 
lower than Antipater's return to Europe ; fo neceffary it ap- 
peared to him that the tranfaclions in this period mould be 
well underftood. Add to this, that the latter extract in Photius is 
four times as long as the former (5). 



(3) Curt. lib. x. (4) Juftia. Lxiii. (5) Vide Phot 
Bibl. Cod. xci. xcii. 
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docia, Paphlagonia, and all the country bordering on the 
Euxine fea, as far as Trapezus ; but thefe were not yet 
conquered, fo that he was a governor without a province. 
Antigonus had Pamphilia, Lycia, and Phrygia Major, Caf- 
fander Caria, Menander Lydia, Leonatus Phrygia, on the 
Hellefpont. In Europe, Thrace, the Cherfonefe, and the 
tountries a djoining as far as Salmydeffus on the Euxine 
Sea were given to Lyfimachus ; the reft of the countries 
fubjeclto the Macedonians, as far as the Ceraunian moun- 
tains, with all Greece, were left to Craterus and Antipa- 
ter. As to the reft of the provinces not mentioned in 
this divifion, they remained under the governors appointed 
them by Alexander. We have in this account followed 
our old guide Arrian ; what other authors have delivered on 
this fubje£r, the readers will perceive by a note ; for to 
have inferted in the text, the different accounts we have 
of this matter would have taken up much time, and room, 
at the fame time that it would have perplexed the rea- 
der, and interrupted the thread of our narration f (B). 

This 

Arrian. apud. Phot, ubi fupra. Curt ubi fupra. 

(B) The divifion of Alexander's empire, according to other 
authors, ran thus : Diodorus Siculus affirms, that Ferdiccas 
confirmed the kingdom to Aridaeus ; gave to Ptolemy Egypt ; to 
Python Media j to Eumenes Paphlagonia, with Cappadocia, and 
the neighburing countries ; to Caffander Caria ; to Meleager 
Lydia j to Leonnatus Phrygia upon the Hellefpont ; to Lyfi- 
machus Thrace, with the adjacent nations as far as the fea ; 
to Antipater Macedonia, with the neighbouring countries ; to 
the reft of the officers he diftributed the other provinces in 
Afia ; to Oxyartes Caucafus, and the Paropamifis ; to Sybirtius 
Arachofia and Gedrofia ; to Stafanor the Solian, Aria and 
Brangiana ; to Philip the Prastor Batfria and Sogdia ; to Phra- 
taphernes Parthia and Hyrcania, to Peuceftes Perfis ; to Tlepo- 
lemus Carmania ; to Atropas Media ; to Archon Babylonia to 
Arcefilaus Mefopotamia ; to Seleucus the command of the royal 
cavalry, which Hephaeftion had firft, and Perdiccas afterwards j 
to Taxiles and Porus each their own kingdoms, as reftored and 
augmented by Alexander. The king kept Perdiccas with him, 
and conflicted him captain of the guards, and the forces which 
attended him (6). According to Juftin, the provinces and chief 
Z 4. command^ 



{6) Diodor SicuL lib. xviii* 
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•erdiccas af- This divifion of the empire, as well as all other things, 
ower. rC8a the fan&ion of the royal name, and feemed to be 

done by authority of king Philip j but in truth it was the 

mere 



commands were thus divided ; Ptolemy had Egypt, Africa, and 
part of Arabia j Laomedon Syria ; Philotas and his fon Cilicia 
and Illyricum ; Atropatos, it mould be Atropates, Media the 
greater ; Alcetas the brother of Perdiccas Media the lefs ; Scy- 
nus Sufiana ; Antigonus the fon of Philip Phrygia the greater j 
to Nearchus Lycia and Paraphilia ; to Callander Caria ; Me- 
nander Lydia ; Leonatus Phrygia the lefs ; Lyfimachus Thrace, 
and the countries adjacent to the Pontic fea ; Eumenes Cappa- 
docia, and Paphlagonia ; to Seleucus the fon of Antiochus the 
chief command of the forces ; to CafTander the fon of Antipater 
the command of the kings guards ; Taxiles the countries between 
the rivers Indus and Hydafpes : Pithon the fon of Agenor the 
colonies fettled in India ; Parapomenus the borderers on mount 

Caucafus ; Extarches the Argaeans ; Amyntas the Baclrians ; 

Scythaeus the Sog^ians ; Nicanor the Parthians ; Philip theHyr- 
canians $ Phrataphernes the Armenians ; Tlepolemus the Per- 
fa; j Peuceftes the Babylonians ; Archos the Pelafgse Archefi- 
laus Mefopotamia. There are other accounts of this divifion 
which agree not either with thefe or with that of Arrian in the 
•text j but in producing thofe of Diodorus and Juttin, we have 
done enough to put it in the readers power plainly to perceive 
the fources of thefe difcordances (7). For, firft, here are fome 
names mif-fpelt, or changed through the ignorance of tranfcri* 
bei'b, which creates a feeming, without a real, difference. As 
for inftanee, Scynus is undoubtedly put for Antigonus, though 
there is not the leaft conformity between them. Extarches is 
for Oxyartes, and Scythaeus, is put for Sibirtius, and in Diodo- 
rus the fame perfon is called Ibirtius. Secondly, Juftin does not 
diftinguifh between the firft and fecond divifion, neither do Dexip- 
pus, Orofius, or other authors ; whence their differences with 
Arrian. Diodorus indeed mentions both the divifions by Perdic- 
cas, and by Antipater, and is in all refpects more correct as well 
as more copious than the reft. 

The author of the firft book of Maccabees hath a very fhort 
and very expre&ve account of this matter in the beginning of 
his work. So Alexander reigned twelve years, and then died, 
and bis fervants bare rule every one in his place, and after bis 

death 



(7) Jufh'n. lib. xiii. 
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mere act of Perdiccas and his aflbciates, who (hared at 
their pleafure the empire of their deceafed matter, treating 
his lawful heirs as pageants and cyphers ; but we need not 
wonder at this when we find that Alexander himfelf was 
no lefs {lighted, for while thefe difputes were on foot, 
his body was altogether neglected, and feven days elapfed 
before any orders were given for its embalment. It is 
faid that the Egyptians and Chaldeans who were ordered 
to perform this office, found the royal corfe not only per- 
fectly found, and free from corruption, but with fo 
lively a countenance, that they were afraid to touch it. 
Some have conceived that this ftory took rife from flat- 
tery, and that thofe who made it their bufinefs to mag- 
nify the actions of Alexander, as if they were incompa- 
tible with mortality, had a mind to carry their fervile pane ♦ 
gyrics ftill farther, by reprefenting his very dead body as in- 
corruptible. But as thofe who are beft verfed in thefe 
things agree, that without any miracle dead bodies remain 
fometimes -a confiderable fpace without corrupting, the 
fact may be believed, and the inferences rejected. How- 
ever it was, Alexander was at length embalmed, and 
Aridaeus, not the king, but a Gommander fo called, was 
charged with the care of the royal funeral. As they had 
taken fo little notice of his body, they made no fcruple 
of vacating his will, becaufe it contained in it nothing be- 
neficial for them. What we call his will, was a fliort 
memorandum of things he would have done ; thofe were 
reduced to five points : The firft concerned the building 
of a fleet of a thoufand flout gallies, to be made ufe of 
againft the Carthaginians, and other nations, who (hould 
oppofe the reduction of the fea-coafts of Africa and Spain, 
with all the adjacent ifiands, as far as Sicily. The fecond 
directed a large and regular high-way along the fca-coafts 
of Africa, as far as Ceuta or Tangier. The third or- 
dered the erecting fix temples of extraordinary magnifi- 
cence at the expence of fifteen hundred talents each. 
The fourth appointed forts, arfenals, havens, docks and 
yards for building (hips to be fettled in proper places 
throughout his empire. By the fifth he propofed the 
building in proper fituations feveral new cities in Europe 

and 

death they all put cronvjis upon them/elves, fo did their fons 
after them many years a nd e-vils were multiplied in the earth 
(8). 

(8 , Maccab. i. 7. 8. 9. 
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and Afia ; thofe in Afia to be inhabited by colonies from 
Europe ; and thofe in Europe to be filled with Afiatics, 
that by blending their people and their manners, that he- 
reditary antipathy might be eradicated, which had hitherto 
fubfifred between fuch as dwelt in different continents. 
Laftly, he had projected the erecting a pyramid equal 
m bulk and beauty to the biggeft in Egypt, in honour 
to his father Philip. All thefe defums, under pretence of 
their being exceffively expenfive, were referred to a 
council of Macedonians to be held no body knew when 
or where. The proceedings of the new government, 
which was entirely in the hands of Perdiccas and Roxana, 
grew quickly very cruel, and of confequence generally 
'difrafteful. Before Alexander was well dead, Roxana dif- 
patched letters under his feal to Statira and Drypetis, the 
"daughters of Darius, directing them in his name to come 
to Babylon, where when they arrived, fhe got them into 
iier power, and by the affiftance of Perdiccas, murdered 
them, that no fon either of Alexander or FlephsdHon 
might give any trouble to her or her fon Alexander. As for 
Syfigambis, the mother of Darius, as foon as the news 
of Alexander's death reached her ears, fhe refolved to 
take away her own life, which accordingly me did, fink- 
ing under this, though me had born up agatnft many o- 
ther misfortunes. For her father and a multitude of her 
brethren had been put to death by Ochus ; and her fon 
Darius had loft both the empire and his life through 
force and fraud. The mercenary Greeks who were dif- 
pofed up and down the inland provinces of Afia, defpair- 
ing now of ever feeing their own countries by fair means, 
tefolved to attempt fomething by force. With this view 
they chofe one Philo to be their general, and affembled 
an army of twenty thoufand foot, and three thoufand 
horfe, marching direclly towards the fea. As foon 
as Perdiccas received advice of this, he made choice of 
Pithon to command the forces deftined to march againft 
thefe rebels, as he called them. Thefe forces confifted 
of three thoufand foot, and eight hundred horfe, all Ma- 
cedonians ; but Pithon carried with him orders to the 
governors to furnifh him with ten thoufand foot, and ei^ht 
thoufand horfe, out of the provinces through which he 
paffed, which accordingly they performed. From the mo- 
ment he was appointed to this command, Pithon had 
formed a fcheme of fetting up for himfelf, by offering 
Ske rebels any texms 3 if they would join with him. Per- 
diccas 
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diccas was aware of this, and therefore he publickly gave 
him orders to put the rebels without mercy to the fword, 
and to diftribute all their effects among his foldiers, where- 
by every man he commanded was made a check upon 
him. Pithon when he drew near Philo and his troops* 
found means to corrupt one Lipodorus, who commanded 
a body of three thoufand men. This traitor in the midft 
of a general engagements when the victory was doubtful, 
retired with his troops to the top of a hill, which fa 
difordered Philo 's army, that a general defeat enfued. 
After this Pithon fent to Lipodorus to come down with 
his troops and join him, alluring him that he and his 
fhould be treated as xvell as his own foldiers. Lipodorus 
coming accordingly into his camp,, the Grecians were 
mingled with the Macedonians, and Pithon began to re- 
fume his former ideas, when of a fudden the Macedoni- 
ans conceiving that their new oath was incompatible with 
their old oath to Perdiccas, cut the throats of the Greek 
mercenaries, and feized all they had 3 after which bloody 
action, Pithon wholly difappointed, returned with his forces 
to Perdiccas g . 

According to the chronological order of events, we a war ia 
ought now to fpeak of the Lamian war in Greece ; but in- T krace. 
afmuch as we (hall in the next chapter treat exprefly^ e e a ^ et 
of the affairs of Macedon, we will refer that account thi- z6 77 . 
ther as to its proper place, and confine ourfelves here to Yea f befoj « 
the difputes which happened in Alia, and elfewhere, t ill chrift 
the governors of provinces aflumed the regal dignity. 
Lyfimachus who was in Thrace, the province amgned him, 
found himfelf on a fudden in danger of being entirely 
ftript thereof. For Seuthes defcended of the antient race 
of the Odryflian kings, had fet up a claim to the domi- 
nions of his anceftors, and had raifed an army of twenty 
thoufand foot and eight thoufand horfe. Lyfimachus had 
no more than four thoufand foot and two thoufand horfe, 
yet he was forced to come to an engagement, wherein, as 
he was not defeated, he may be faid to have gained a victo- 
ry ; for he kept the field of battle, and preserved that part 
of the province which he held h . Eumenes pus 

As for Perdiccas, he was full of great projeas, and ^ 
very induftrious in procuring means and inftruments to c ia. 
execute them, though as yet he did not think fit to pro- 
duce them to light. Firft of all he ehofe Eumenes for his 

^confidents 



f Diodor. lib, xviii, Olymp, cxiv. 2. * Id§m ibid* 
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confident, and prime minifter, whofe character we have 
given before. He knew that this man was thoroughly 
loyal to the kings, and therefore doubted not his frk.id- 
fhip to himfelf, wherein he was by no means deceived j 
for Eumenes was as careful of his interefis, as if they had 
been his own j and, notwithfhnding Perdiccas was a man 
of great parts, underftood and would have conducted them 
better than he himfelf did. In the firft place it was held 
xequifite to put this man in polfeffion of his government, 
which, though {tiled a province, was in truth an un- 
conquered kingdom 5 Alexander when he firft invaded 
Afia, paffingby Ariarathes king of Cappadocia, and never had. 
time afterwards to reduce him. This prince knowing 
well that it would one time or other fall to his lot to 
fight for the kingdom of his anceflors, made ufe of that 
repofe, which in the midft of general confufion his territo- 
ries enjoyed, to lay up great f;-rns of money, and to hire mer- 
cenary troops for the defence of them. Peidiccas knowing 
as well how the matter flood, directed Antigonus and Leon- 
natus by letters in the names of the kings to march againft 
the Cappadocian prince, and to put Eumenes in pofielTion of 
his province. As to Antigonus, he was now become too 
haughty to think of paying any refpect to the commands of 
another. Leonnatus indeed, marched with an army, as 
if he intended to perform what Perdiccas had directed, 
and therefore Eumenes was fent to join him. This 
friend of Perdiccas had not been long in the army before 
Hecatseus the tyrant of Cardia, his native country, ar- 
rived, and began to treat with Leonnatus to come to 
the affiftance of Antipater ; to which the latter agreed. 
Yet he conferred to Eumenes, that his true defign was 
to marry Cleopatra the filter of Alexander the Great, 
and in her right to feize the kingdom. Eumenes there- 
upon laying hold of his treamrc, which confided of five 
thoufand talents, quitted the camp in the night with his 
attendants, and retired to Perdiccas. This was a new 
proof of his fidelity, and Perdiccas was fo pleafed with 
it, that he determined to march in perfon with an army 
to execute what' Leonnatus ought to have performed $ 
which accordingly he did, carrying the kings with him. 
Ariaiathes with an army of thirty thoufand foot, and fif«* 
teen thoufand horfc, met him on the frontiers of his do- 
minions, where a very obftinate battle was fought, in 
which the Cappadocian was entirely defeated, with the lofs 
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of one thoufand men upon the fpot, himfelf with fix thou- 
fend more being taken prifoners. Upon which to prevent 
any further difturbance, and to fecure Eumenes in the 
peaceable pofleffion of his province, Perdiccas ordered Ari- 
arathes to be crucified, which was certainly a very arbitrary 
and cruel act \ 

This expedition over, Perdiccas determined to reduce Laurandaana 
Lauranda and Ifaurus, two cities of Pifidia, becaufe they Iiaurus 
had llain Balacrus the fon of Nicanor, whom Alexander taken " 
had appointed their governor. Lauranda was not very 
ftrong, Perdiccas therefore took it by affault, and dealt 
with the inhabitants very feverely. All who were able to 
bear arms, he put to the fword ; for the youths, wo- 
men and children, he fold them for flaves. He next inveft- 
ed Ifaurus, which being a itrong and populous place, held 
out gallantly for a time, till the number of the defen- 
dents being greatly reduced, thofe who remained refolved 
not to fhare the fame fate with the Laurandians ; but 
having appointed a fulficient number to defend the walls, 
they fet the city on fire in all quarters, confuming their 
parents, wives, and children, in their houfes, while them- 
selves repelled the Macedonians, who fought to break 
in and extinguifti the flames > and when Perdiccas had 
drawn off his troops, jumped into the fire. The Ma- 
cedonian army having collected what gold and filver they . 
could find in the ames, Perdiccas led them into winter 
quarters, and left the conquered countries under the care 
of Eumenes k . 

At the firft divifion of the provinces, Perdiccas, to The projects 
ftrengthen himfelf, had propofed to marry Nicaea the of Perdiccas. 
daughter of Antipater, and this was fo well reliftied, that 
her brethren Jollas and Archias now conducted her to 
him, in order to be prefent at the celebration of the 
nuptials. But Perdiccas had other things in his head. 
Olympias, who had always hated Antipater, had private- 
ly folicited him to marry her daughter Cleopatra ; this 
lady was the widow of Alexander, king of Epirus, at 
whofe marriage Philip was flain, and fhe now refided at 
Sardis in Lydia. Eumenes fcrongly perfuaded this match 

without 



} Plut. in vit. Eumen. Diodor. Sicul. ubi fupra. k At- 
rian ap. Piiot. ubi fupra. Diodor. ubi fupra. Plut. in vit* 
•Eumen. 
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without doubt, becaufe he believed it would prove bene- 
ficial to the royal family, and his reafons had fuch weight 
with Perdiccas, that he was difpatched to Sardis to com- 
pliment Cleopatra, and to carry her prefents in the name 
of her new lover. In the abfence of Eumenes, Alcetas 
the brother of Perdiccas perfuaded him to marry Nicasa 3 
which he accordingly did to footh Antipater and his fa- 
mily, and^ that he might carry on his own defigns more 
fafely. Thefe defigns tended all to gratify his ambition ; 
for firft he refolved to repudiate the wife he had juft 
married : next he intended to marry Cleopatra ; this he 
conceived would give him a pretence for altering the 
government in Macedon 5 and as a neceffary meafure 
preparative to thefe, he entered into contrivances- for tak- 
ing off Antigonus. With this view he caufed number- 
iefs accufations to be fet on foot againft the laft -menti- 
oned perfon, who was a man not eafy to be dealt with ; 
for he had a fpirit not to be tamed, and an undemand- 
ing too penetrating ever to be impofed on. He there- 
fore put on an appearance of fubmmitting to Perdiccas* 
and pretended to bufy himfelf in collecting proofs of his 
innocence againft the day of trial ; while he fecretly intend- 
ed nothing lefs. An accident happened which compelled him 
to difclofe his purpofe fooner than he defigned. Cynane the 
daughter of Philip of Macedon by his fecond wife, who by 
Amyntas, the true heir of the Macedonian crown had a 
child, brought her daughter Ada, who was afterwards 
called Eurydice to court, in hopes that Aridseus or 
Philip might marry her. Againft this lady Cynane, Per- 
diccas on fome political motives conceived fuch a grudge, 
that he caufed her to be murdered, which made a great 
noife, the foldiers retaining not only a great love for 
Alexander her brother, but a high veneration for Philip hec 
father ; this fo frightened Perdiccas, that to frill the ftorm 
he had raifed, he promoted the match between king Philip 
and Eurydice, to prevent which he had taken off her mo- 
ther. Antigonus liked this fhort method of proceeding fo 
little, that as foon as he was informed of it, he put himfelf, 
hisfon Demetrius, and all his domeftics in whom he could 
confide, on board of fome Athenian veffels, and failed over 
to Greece, there to take ftielter under the protection of An- 
tipater and Craterus, whom he informed of the defigns of 
Perdiccas; above all, fetting forth the murder of Cynane 
in the blackeft colours l . 

Ptolemt 

5 Arriaiu DMot, Plut, ubi fupra^ 
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Ptolemy in the mean time remained in peaceable pof- Thefuccefc 
feflion of Eeypt, which he governed with fo much wifdom, 
clemency, and juftice, that all who were willing to enjoy Ycar°aft« 
peace, and fecure protection, reforted out of Europe and the 
Afia thither, and thought themfelves happy under his go- ^before 
vernment. Thimbro, who, as we have feen, had (lain chrift^e^ 
Harpalus, and poiTetTed himfelf both of his army and his 
treafure, landed in Cyrene, where at firft he had great 
Fuccefs ; but at laft, after a long war, one Ophelias, who 
had fled into Egypt, and requeued fuccours againft this 
robber, returning into Cyrene, fought and routed him, 
himfelf being taken prifuner in the battle. He was imme- 
diately crucified, as his crimes juftly deferved ; and thus 
the Cyrenians loft their freedom, and became fubje&s to 
Ptolemy. He, thus ftrengthened by fo confiderable an ac ; 
ceffion, gave a willing ear to the embafladors from Antipater 
and Craterus, who propofed to him a league againft Per- 
diccas to fet bounds to his power at leaft, who plainly fet 
none to his ambition" 1 . 

Arid^us, to whofe care the funeral of Alexander had^ hecor& 
been committed, having now fpent two years in making co *^^ 
preparations for it, much againft the will of Perdiccas, Ptolemy* 
fet out from Babylon for Damafcus, with intent to carry 
the king's body into Egypt. There was, it feems, a fuper- 
fiitious report, that where-ever his body was laid, that 
country mould flourifh mod. Perdiccas therefore, out of 
love to his native foil, would have fent it to the royal fe- 
pulchres in Macedon 5 but Aridaeus pleading the king's ex- 
prefs direction, would carry it into Egypt, which Perdiccas- 
could not hinder. That commander therefore executed his 
intention with all imaginable magnificence. Ptolemy, as 
fbon as he knew of his coming, marched in perfon to meet 
the corfe as far as Syria ; he did not, however, convey it 
to the temple of Hammon, but contented himfelf with re- 
pofing it in a noble temple, which for this purpofe he built 
in the city of Alexandria, and by this refpeel: (hewn to his 
dead mafter, drew numbers of his veteran foldiers to his 
fervice, which proved of mighty confequence to him in his 
affairs, as we (hall quickly fee ». 

Perdiccas having full intelligence of his enemy's defigns, Perd'cca* 
and perceiving that he mould have to deal with a veteran army makes wat 

out onhim. 
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out of Greece, and with the numerous forces of Ptolemy 
at once, he called a council of his friends, in order to re- 
folve On the meafures proper to be taken in fo nice a con- 
juncture. In this council it was unanimoufly determined, 
that it would be beft for Perdiccas to march with the kings, 
and the gallant army attending on their perfons, into Egypt 
againft Ptolemy, while fome commander of approved 
abilities mould make head againft Antipater and Craterus, 
who, it was forefeen, would tranfport an army from Ma - 
cedonia to make war upon Perdiccas. This captain was 
immediately found in Eumenes ; him Perdiccas ordered to 
his government, creating him at the fame time captain 
general of the countries as far as the Hellefpont. Alcetas 
the brother of Perdiccas, and Neoptolemus the governor of 
Armenia, had .directions to obey the orders of Eumenes, 
which not a little difpleafed them. Thefe things fettled, 
Perdiccas began his march towards Egypt °. 
Eumenesde- Eumenes, when he came to his province, found things 
feats Neop- j n a ver y uncouth fituation ; he had indeed an excellent 
^^" u s s , and body of foot, but they were much inclined to mutiny.. 

Neoptolemus, who fhould have affifted him, began already 
to betray an inclination to defert him, and Alcetas, as foon 
as Antipater and Craterus approached, was prevailed on to 
be neuter in a war made againft his brother. Larger offers 
than had corrupted thefe two were made to Eumenes, if he 
would concur with Antipater and Craterus. He anfwered, 
That he believed it v/ould be fome time before he could 
reconcile himfelf to Antipater his old enemy, the rather, 
becaufe he had a way of treating his friends like enemies. 
As for Craterus his old friend, he will be glad to be an in- 
ftrument of reconciling him to Perdiccas, whom he was 
determined not to defert. During thefe negotiations, 
Eumenes had raifed a body of three thoufand fix hundred 
horfe, partly by beftowing horfes on the foldiers he could 
confide in, and partly by encouraging the Cappadocians to 
addict: themfelves to military affairs. By this contrivance 
he gained not only a great body of cavalry on which he 
might depend, but alfo ftruck the phalanx with fuch awe, 
that they in fome meafure left off their old turbulent hu- 
mour. Neoptolemus earneftly defiling to gain the friend- 
fhip of Craterus by fubduing his old friend Eumenes, con- 
trived 
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trived to attack him fuddenly ; but Eumenes was too quick 
for him, and falling in the beginning of the engagement 
on hishorfe, routed them entirely, compelling Neoptolemus 
to make his efcape with only three hundred men to Anti- 
pater and Craterus ; then he fell upon the phalanx of Neop- 
tolcmus's army, and having difordered them, offered to 
receive them into his own troops, if they would take an oath 
of fidelity to the kings, which they readily did. This fuc- 
cefs was far from making Eumenes fecure ; he knew very- 
well, that though he had beaten Neoptolemus, and in- 
creased his own army, yet he had flill to deal with very odd 
people ; for he was confcious to himfelf, that if his own 
army knew they were to fight againft Craterus, they would 
be fo far from executing his commands, that they would 
infallibly defert him. When therefore he had intelligence 
that Antipater was marched into Cilicia, and that Craterus 
and Neoptolemus were in full march againft him, be told 
his own army, that Neoptolemus and Pigris, with fome 
Cappadocian and Paphlagonian horfe, were marching to 
furprife them ; wherefore he intended to decamp, and meet 
them in the night. When they came to engage, he placed 
a body of foreign horfe over-againft Craterus, commanded 
by Pharnabazus and Phcenix, ordering them to charge 
home, and not to give the enemy any time to fend heralds 
or meflengers. They performed their commiffion fo well, 
that Craterus, who fought bravely at the head of his 
troops, was mortally wounded before he was known. 
Eumenes in the mean time engaged Neoptolemus perfon- 
ally, but both of them falling together from their horfes, 
fought it out afterwards on foot, till Eumenes gave Neop- 
tolemus a mortal wound in the neck, and proceeded to 
ftrip him of his arms, inveighing bitterly againft him for his 
vanity and perfidy, whereby fo much mifchief had been 
wrought ; then returning to the center of his army, he 
found Craterus yet living, over whom he wept and lamented, 
permitting the Macedonian phalanx, after they had taken an 
oath of fidelity, to retire to their quarters ; yet in breach 
of that oath, they privately ftole away to Antipater in 
Cilicia, leaving Eumenes the reputation of having gained 
two fignal victories in ten days, which, however, was more 
than ballanced by the envy which other commanders con- 
ceived againft him, and by the hatred his own army bore 
him, for making them the inftruments of flaying their 
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favourite Craterus. But it is now time to follow Per- 
diccas 9. 

The royal army marched as far as Damafcus with all 
imaginable tranquillity ; but when they came there, and 
heard every-where as they paffed the character of Ptolemy, 
they began to grow diffident and uneafy ; and when 
they entered Egypt, they grew more and more turbulent. 
Perdiccas, being a man of high fpirit, treated them with a 
good deal of haughtinefs, and threatened to punim them as 
rebels. This was fo far from mending the matter, that it 
made it much worfe, his foldiers beginning to mutter, that 
he, who was but tutor to their princes, mould never become 
a tyrant over them who had been allowed all liberty even by 
Alexander himfelf ; neither was it the private men only who 
were offended with his conduct, fome of the chief officers 
were no lefs difcontented, infomuch, that they took the 
firft opportunity of deferting him. This brought Perdiccas 
to a true fenfe of his error 5 he therefore altered his whole 
conduct, careffed the foldiers, treated the officers familiarly, 
and encouraged all by fair words and fine promifes. Then 
he brought them to pafs the river Nile, and to attack Ptolemy 
in his retrenchments. The army on this occafion behaved 
with all the bravery imaginable, and, as they had the ad- 
vantage in numbers, attacked feveral times. But Ptolemy, 
on the other hand, fighting in a fortification, being himfelf 
a great captain, expofing his perfon freely, and having fcarce 
a man in his troops who was not defirous of lofing his life in 
his caufe, maintained his poft fo well, that Perdiccas was 
forced to retire ; and having marched a great part of the 
night, attempted to repafs the river. Part of his forces 
actually got over by wading up to the chin ; but on a fud- 
den the river grew deeper, and the ftream fo much ftronger, 
that no more could pafs. This accident occafioned a great 
deal of fpeculation ; but the true caufe was this ; fo great a 
body as at firft paffed having ftirred, and, as it were, digged 
the loofe fand at the bottom of the river, the ftream had 
carried it away. Perdiccas, like an indefatigable officer, 
had recourfe to various expedients ; but they all proved in- 
effectual ; at laft he ordered the forces which had paffed to 
return, which they accordingly did, but with the lofs of 
two thoufand men, half drowned, and half eaten by the 
crocodiles. Upon this misfortune the phalanx mutinied, 

and 
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and a hundred principal officers, among whom was Pithon, 
immediately went over to Ptolemy. A troop of horfe fol- 
lowing the example, mutinied alfo, and having furrounded 
the general's tent, fome of them entered and murdered 
him. The next day they held a confuitation , but before 
they refolved upon any thing, Ptolemy came to them, and 
brought with him a van: quantity of provifions, which he 
freely beftowed upon them, kindly faluting every battalion 
of Macedonians, embracing their officers, and offering 
them all that was in his power. In this afiembly Aridseus 
and Pithon were chofen protectors of the kings 

Two days after the death of Perdiccas, news arrived inPithon sma 
the camp of the victory gained by Eumenes, which, had it Aridseus fuc* 
arrived fooner, would certainly have faved that general's"^ er lc-j 
life. As it was, it ferved only to heighten the misfortunes 
of his friends ; for the foldiers in a rage put all of them to 
death on whom they could lay hands ; amongft the reft 
Atalanta, the fitter of Perdiccas and wife to Attalus the ad- 
miral ; they like wife profcribed Eumenes, and fifty perfons 
of quality with him ; amongft whom was Alcetas, Perdic- 
cas's brother, who had fo fcandaloufly fat ftill at the begin- 
ning of the war. Having thus glutted their refentmenr, 
they quitted Egypt, and, under the command of Aridseus 
and Pithon, marched bick again into Ccefe-Syria. In this 
march, Eurydice the wife of king Philip began to take 
pretty much upon her, which Aridseus and Pithon were 
very much difpleafed at ; yet finding the army more inclined 
to favour her than themfelves, they were forced to tempo- 
rize till they came to Triparadifus, where Antipater joined 
them. There a grand council was held, in which the new 
elected tutors of the kings refigned their offices, and Anti- 
pater was chofen fole protector with fovereign power. He was 
no lefs diffatisfied with Eurydice's behaviour than his predecef- 
forshad been, and therefore began to check her,which irrita- 
ted her fo much, that in a fet oration (he accufed him to the 
army ; and though he made a long and laboured anfwer, 
yet fuch a fedition enfued, that Antigonus and Seleucus 
were forced to refcue him at the peril of their lives, as well 
as his. However, after fome days the matter was adjufted, 
and the adminiflration again put into the hands ot Antipater. 
When things were a little quiet, and the army pacified with 
A a 2 promifes 
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promifes as to their pay, Antipater proceeded to make a new 
divifion of the provinces r . 

Egypt Libya, and the parts adjacent, were given to Pto- 
lemy, which could not be avoided ; for he would not have 
parted with them, if Antipater had given them to any body 
elfe. Syria was confirmed to Leomedon. Philoxenus had 
Cilicia. Mefopotamia and Arbelites were given to Amphi- 
machus. Babylon was bellowed on Seleucus. Sufiana fell 
to Antigenes, who commanded the Macedonian filver- 
(hields, becaufe he was the iirft who oppofed Perdiccas. 
Peuceftas held Perfia. Tlepolemus had Cararnania given 
him. Pithon held Media, as far as the Cafpian ftreights. 
Stafander had Aria and Drangia. Philip Parthia. Stafenor 
Ba&ria and Sogdia. Sybirtius Aracofia. Oxyartes, the 
father of Rox'ana, Parapomifis. Python the country be- 
tween this province and India. Porus and Taxiles held what 
Alexander had given them, becaufe they would not part 
with any of their dominions. Cappadocia was affigned to 
Nicanor. Phrygia Major, Lycaonia, Pamphylia and Lycia 
were given to Antigonus. Caria to Callander. Lydia to 
Clytus. Phrygia the lefs to Aridseus. CalTander was ap- 
pointed general of the horfe. The command of the hou- 
fhold troops was given to Antigonus, with orders to profe- 
cute the war againft Eumenes, who was now reputed a 
public enemy. Antipater, when he had thus fettled all 
things, returned home to his own province with the kings, 
much commended, and highly admired by all the Macedo- 
nians *. 

As for Eumenes, he began to provide for the war, which 
he forcfaw was breaking upon him, with all imaginable pru- 
dence. Alcetas the brother of Perdiccas joined him; fo 
did Attalus with the fleet. This officer, on the firft news 
of the death of his brother and his wife, failed with the 
navy under his command to Tyre, where Archelaus was 
governor, by the appointment of Perdiccas, who had alfo 
intruded him with eight hundred talents. This governor 
retained fo grateful a fenfe of the favours done him by his 
•deceafed patron, that he willingly received Attalus, and 
readily paid him the money which had been left in his hands. 
Here alfo Attalus collected fuch of the friends and foldiers 
of Perdiccas, as repaired to him, with whom he afterwards 

failed 
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failed to Eumenes. Among the principal officers in the 
camp of the laft-mentioned general, there was one Perdic- 
cas, whom he trufted much. This man prevailed on a 
body of three thoufand five hundred horfe to defert with 
him, and with them marched a confiderable diftance from 
the camp. Eumenes did not purfue him the firft night ; 
but as the fccond drew on, he fent one Phoenix, with four 
hundred choice foot and a thoufand horfe, through certain 
by-ways. Thefe furprifed the traitor and his foldiers, and 
brought them all pri loners to the camp of Eumenes, who 
hanged Perdiccas, and a few of thofe who were principally 
concerned, receiving the reft into favour. It was not long 
before a general engagement happened, wherein Eumenes* 
through the treachery of Apollonides, general of his horfe, 
was totally routed, with the lofs of eight thoufand men. 
However, he performed on this occafion one of themoft 
extraordinary actions that we can find recorded in 
hiitory ; for, with the fcattered remains of his army, 
ftriking ofF into a road parallel to that by which the 
enemy purfued him, he pa^Ted by them unperceived,, and 
returned to the field of battle, where gathering all the 
wood that could be found in the adjacent villages, he 
burned all the dead bodies of his foldiers in one heap, 
and thofe of his officers in another ; covering the ames of 
each with a large mount of earth. Then, difmiffing fuch 
of his foldiers as were fick, wounded, or were unable to 
bear fatigue, he, with fix hundred men, retired into the 
caftle of Nora, a place exceedingly ftrong, by its fituation 
on the top of an inaccefilble rock, well fortified, and ftor- 
ed with all forts of provifions, where he refolved to abide 
a fiege, hoping that Alcetas and Attains would be able to 
raife fuch a body of troops, as might enable them to de- 
liver him before the caftle could be reduced. Antigonus 
immediately caufed the place to be inverted ; but when 
he was informed how well it was provided, and how re- 
folute thofe men were who had chofen to be mut up there- 
in, for Eumenes had none with him but fuch as requeu- 
ed it as a favour, he began to defpair of taking it by 
force. In order therefore to get over this matter as foon 
as poffible, he fent to defire a conference with Eumenes. 
Eumenes anfwered, that he had many eminent commander* 
in his army ; but, if himfelf mould be taken ofi\ thofe in 
the fort would be deftitute of any commander, Antigo- 
nus returned, that, as he was the greater ma,:,, he expe&- 
A a 3 ed 
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ed that he {hould wave fuch excufes, and come to him. 
To which Eumenes replied, that while he had his fword 
in his hand, he held no man greater than himfelf. Anti- 
gonus thereupon fent him hoftages ; and Eumenes coming 
to the foot of the rock, Antigonus went thither to meet 
him. As foon as they met together, they embraced, 
having been formerly intimate friends. Then Eu- 
ment s demanded to have the provinces reftored to him, 
exhorted Antigonus to act dutifully towards the kings, and 
behaved in all things as if they had treated upon equal 
terms. The Macedonians who were near, admired the 
courage and fpirit of the man. Thofe who could only 
fee him, were charmed with the fweetnefs of his afpedr, 
and the beauty of his perfon ; for he was one of the 
handfomeft men of his age, the mcft perfect in his exer- 
cifcs, and abfolutely free either from paffion or pride. 
At laft the throng of the fpeclators grew fo great, that An- 
tigonus was in pain for his perfon ; finding therefore that no 
accommodation could be made, he took Eumenes in his 
arms, and fo brought him to the parlage of the rock, 
wheie they parted. Antigonus perceiving that the fiege 
would much incommode his affairs, ordered the place to 
be furrounded with a ftrong wall, and leaving a fufEcient 
body of troops to guard it, he marched againft Alcetas 
and Attalus. 

Aketas de- The celerity with which Antigonus marched into Pifidia, 
killed wnere Alcetas and Attalus with their army lay, was fuch, that 
he furprifed them ; and tho' their troops behaved very well, 
yet evercome with numbers, with elephants and the fuperior 
Ikill of the old Macedonian foldiers, they were totally 
beaten. Attalus, Docimus, and Polemon were taken % 
but Alcetas, with about fix thoufand men, efcaped to 
Termi/fus. Antigonus followed him and inverted the city, 
demanding Alcetas. The maturates were all for deli- 
vering him up ; but the people of the city, to whom Al- 
cetas had done innumerable favours, fwore folemnly they 
would live and die with him. In this the magiftrates ac- 
quiefced ; but while the citizens were at their ports, they 
fent fome of their fervants to murder Alcetas, who per- 
ceiving their intention, killed himfelf. His 1 body being de- 
livered* to Antigonus, he firft ufed it defpitefully, and 
after two days, when it began to corrupt, caufed it to 
be thrown into the road, whence it was retaken by the 
<s Termiffians, 
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TermhTians, and honourably buried, who were very hardly 
deterred from burning their magiftrates in their houfes 

Antigonus receiving the news of the death of Antipater, Antigonus 
and that he had, by his will appointed Polyfperchon refolm t0 
tutor to the kings, he immediately conceived a great contempt feuc Afia ° 
of them all, refolving to make himfelf lord of Afia. He had 
now an army of fixty-thoufand foot and nineteen thoufand 
horfe, many elephants, and treafure in abundance. He 
began therefore to make no fecret of his defigns j but to 
remove all the governors of provinces who were not in 
his interefts. In this however, he had not great fuccefs ; 
for Aridaeus governor of Phrygia immediately began to arm, 
and when Antigonus threatened to deprive him of his pro- 
vince, as one who affected regal authority, he fent him 
word his own intentions were honeft, and that he armed, 
becaufe he looked upon him, Antigonus, to be a traitor. 
The next ftep Antigonus took, was to bring over Eumenes ; 
in order to which he fent a trufty perfon to confer with 
that great captain in his caftle of Nora, to defire him to 
forget the battle in Cappadocia, and to aflure him, that if 
he would become his friend, he mould be the fecond per- 
fon in his court. Eumenes gave a proper reception to 
thefe overtures ; whereupon Antigonus framed an oath, 
which he fent to the commanders of the troops forming 
the blockade of the caftle of Nora, with inftru&ions that 
on Eumenes's fwearing thereto, they (hould raife the 
fiege. The purport of this oath was, that he mould be 
faitliful to Antigonus, and have the fame friends and ene- 
mies with him. When this oath was rendered to Eumenes, 
he obferved that it was not properly drawn ; wherefore 
inftead of Antigonus he inferted Olympias, the kings, and 
the royal family. This change the Macedonians immedi- 
ately approved, and on Eumenes's fwearing, they in- 
Handy fet him and his friends at liberty. He no fooner 
regained his freedom than he began to collect, forces for the 
defence of the kings, whofe authority, he faw clearly, was 
on the very point of being extinguifhed in Afia. But when 
Antigonus was informed of what had happened, he was 
extremely angry, and fent to his generals to make war 
on Eumenes, and, if poflible, to fecure his perfon ; but 
' thefe orders came too late, for Eumenes having collected 
about two thoufand foot and five hundred horfe, quitted 
Cappadocia and marched towards mount Taurus 
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The kings Pol ysperchon finding hirnfelf exceedingly diftrefled, 
* reate through the wickcdnefs of many and the extraordinary 

Eam^nes tre- r \ - r 1 w mi t j J 

ajr al inA f 13t po^er of Antigonus, iought out all poiiible methods to 
fecure hirnfelf and the kings from deftru&ion. To this 
end he invited Olympias, who, for fear of Antipater and 
his contrivances had fled from Macedon to Epirus, to re- 
turn, and take upon her the education of Alexander's 
young foiv He likewife difpatched letters in his own 
name and hers, to Eumenes, whereby he conftituted him 
general for the kings in Afia, ordering the governors to pay 
him five hundred talents to indemnify him for his loffes, and 
aligning him a thoufand filver-fhields for his guard, Olym- 
pias alfo wrote to him herfelf to defire his advice, whether 
(he mould remain (till in Epirus, or return into Mace- 
donia. She likewife exhorted him to remain firm to the 
interefts of the royal family, for that me and her children 
put their whole confidence in him. Eumenes in anfwer 
wrote her word, that to him it appeared moft advifable 
for her to remain in Epirus, where me was, till the war 
was over. As for hirnfelf he promifed to be ever obfer- 
vant of the interelt of the royal family, and to hazard 
all things in order to check the torrent of Antigonus's 
ambition. He faid he was the rather inclined to this, 
becaufe the tendernefs of the young Alexander's age, 
and the all-grafping difpofition of his father's captains, 
left an honeft man no part to act, but that of facrificing 
his own concerns to the pablick fafety. To mew that 
his loyalty did not confift in words, when his enemies were 
retired into Cappadocia, he made a quick turn into Cilicia, 
where he joined Antigenes and Teutamus who had three 
thoufand of the Argyrafpidae or filver-fhields under their 
command. They received him with all the marks of de- 
ference and refpeel which they could poflibly devife , but 
he very quickly perceived, that neither they, nor the reft 
of the commanders who reforted to him, efteemed him 
in their hearts ; but on the contrary, envied him. He 
therefore applied hirnfelf to two things ; fiift the leflening 
of their malice ; and fecondly, provided for his own fafety. 
With refpect to this he refufed the five hundred talents 
and the title of general, faying, That great wealth and 
high titles was of no ufe to a man who fought to ferve 
his fovereign, and not to be a prince hirnfelf. As to that, 
he borrowed large fums of thofe who hated him moll, and 
thereby made them carefuj of his fafety, left they mould 
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lofe their money. With this money he furnifhed fuch 
friends as he could truft, ordering them to raife foidiers, 
and to s;ive them more pay than was absolutely necef- 
fary, rightly conceiving, that numbers would refort to 
him, in hopes of extraordinary pay, who might afterwards 
be induced to ferve on moderate terms. By thefe arts, 
before Antigonus was aware, he had aflembled an army of 
fifteen thoufand men. Thefe proceedings raifed the ad- 
miration of all his cotemporaries ; but, however, they were 
fo far from raifing him in his own mind, that he con- 
trived therein a fcheme for leffening his own authority, and 
putting himfelf upon the fame rank with all the reft of 
the captains. He told the officers of the army, that he 
had in a dream feen Alexander, adorned in his royal robes, 
fitting on his throne, and giving orders, as he was wont, 
to all his commanders. He gave it therefore as his advice, 
that a tent of ftate fhould be erected, wherein there mould 
be placed a throne of gold, with all the enfigns of royalty 
thereon, before it an altar of the fame metal, whereon 
each of the captains fhould offer incenfe } after which 
they mould take their feats indifcriminately, and confult 
for the publiclc fafety. By this means he appeafed the 
diftenfions among the great, and infpired the common 
foidiers with enthufiaftic bravery. Antigonus in the mean 
time, fent Philotas with letters to the army, promifing* 
the filver-fhields mighty rewards, if they would deliver up 
Eumenes. They read the letters, and debated upon them ; 
of which Eumenes having fome notice, he went into the 
aflembly, and told them, that the Macedonians were not 
wont to confult, whether they mould obey their prince, 
or deliver up his officers to traitors ; and that it lefs be- 
came them fo to do, whom not Antigonus but Alexander, 
had fo eminently diftinguifhed. This determined the foi- 
diers at that time to reject the offers of Antigonus. Eume- 
nes then marched into Phaenicia, that he might be near 
the fea. This province Ptolemy had feized ; wherefore 
Eumenes made no fcruple of conquering it, faying, That 
all were his enemies who knew not their duty. But 
when Antigonus had defeated the royal navy, and then 
marched againft him in perfon, Eumenes thought it more 
expedient to retire into the higher provinces, which he 
did fafely, notwithstanding that he paffed over the rivers 
Tigris and Euphrates in fight of the enemy v . 

Eumenes 
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Tite gover- Eumenes wintered with his army on the frontiers of 
norsof the p rov j nce 0 f Babylon. Pithon and Seleucus, who were 
«s7oS°him. governors, one of Media, the other of the territory of Ba- 
bylon, fought by all means to debauch his foldiers. Thefe 
attempts were, however, ftill ineffectual, and Eumenes 
having patted the river Tigris in fpight of them, advanced 
into Sufiana, where he was immediately joined by Peuceftas^ 
Polemon^ Sybirtius, Stafander, Androbazus, and Eu dames., 
with upwards of twenty thoufand men and twenty ele- 
phants. The firft thing that happened after this junction, 
was a difpute about the command, to which every one 
of the governors laid claim, and Eumenes was never thought 
of. At laft they were forced to come into his expedient of 
meeting in a tent. This was done for the prefent ; for 
every one of .them hoped by careffing the foldiers, to carry 
his point in time ; and indeed they all carried it in their 
turns, for the army faluted every one of them general 
when they were eating at his coft. But when Antigonus 
drew near, they called out for Eumenes, faying openly, 
that, when fighting was the bufinefs, they would have no 
general but him. This, however, occafioned no distur- 
bance, for the generals were as ready to fubmit to him as 
the foldiers, none caring to charge themfelves with the 
weight of a command, where the leaft wrong ftep would 
forfeit all their power and their lives in the bargain. Eumenes 
then led the army to tbeTygris, drawing them up in excellent 
order on the banks, where he waited for Antigonus. That am- 
bitious captain marched firft to Sufa, and finding that caftle 
held by Xenophilus, he left Seleucus with a corps of troops 
tobefiege it, and then marched on to fight Eumenes. The 
climate was exceffively hot, the foil dry and fandy, fo that 
his troops were prodigioufly fatigued. At laft he arrived 
on the banks of the Copares, a very rapid river running 
into theTygris about eight miles from the camp of Eumenes. 
Here, with a few flat- bottomed boats, he palled over fix 
thoufand horfe and two thoufand foot, giving ftricl orders 
to the latter to intrench themfelves as foon as they were 
over. As for the horfe, they difperfed themfelves for the 
conveniency of forage. The foot had fcarce formed them- 
felves, and confidered the fituation of the place, before 
they found themfelves in danger of being pufhed into the 
river by their own horfe, whom Eumenes had furprifed, 
and entirely defeated. They covered them as well as 
they could, and received bravely the charge of Eumenes 
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at the head of five thoufand men, with whom he had paffed 
the Tigris ; but finding) themfelves unable to bear 
up againft thefe frefh troops, they threw themfelves . 
in heaps into the boats, till they funk, affording Anti- 
tigonus, and the reft of his army, the melancholy fpec- 
tacle of four thoufand of their companions killed and 
drowned, and as many taken prifoners, themfelves looking 
on. Antigonus was fo effectually checked by this fudden 
blow, that he immediately retired, and left the army of 
the kings in poffeffion of the field x . 

The defign of Antigonus in retiring, was not to quit the Antigonus 
war, but remove the fcene of it to fome part of Afia, JJ^ 68 m 
where he might a£l with more advantage ; with this view 
he determined to march into Media, to which there 
were two roads, the one fafe and pleafant, the other 
through the country of the Cofleans, the fame bafe and 
barbarous people, againft whom Alexander made an ex- 
pedition immediately after the death of Hephaeftion. Pi- 
thon knowing well the temper of thefe mountaineers, very 
prudently advifed Antigonus rather to quiet them with a 
fum of money, than to attempt to pais through their ter- 
ritories by force ; but that little fuited the haughty dif- 
pofition of him to whom the counfelwas given. Antigonus 
thought it unworthy of himfelf and of the great army he 
commanded, to pay thefe highlanders for a pafTage. He 
therefore fent Nearchus with the light-armed troops be- 
fore in order to drive the CofTeans from their potts, and 
directed him, when he had fo done, to line the roads 
with his men. Antigonus led the phalanx himfelf, Pithon, 
and a choice body of horfe bringing up the rear. The 
army, however, paid dearly in their march for their re- 
jecting Pithon's advice ; the Cofieans attacking them on 
all fides with equal bravery and refolution, fo that for 
nine days together they fuftained the greater!: hardfhips ; 
but at laft coming down into Media, they were fo plenti- 
fully provided for, and, through the care of Pithon, the 
cavalry fo well remounted, and the foldiers fo effectually 
indemnified for their lofTes, that the army refumed its 
wonted alacrity ; whereupon Antigonus determined to 
penetrate into the higher countries, in order to difplace 
thofe governors who had fided with Eumenes r. 

The 
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Earner^ The confederate lord,, understanding that Antigonus 
the upper ' a S a ' n drew near them, were much divided in their councils ; 
provinces, fbme of them were for retiring to "lie fea-coafts, where, in 
cafe of any misfortune, they might receive aid from Po- 
lyfperchon. The governors of the upper provinces, mind- 
ful of their private concerns, were for marching hack 
with the army, that they might fecure their friends. Eume- 
nes agreed in opinion with the form it, yet tided againft 
his own opinion with the latter, forefeet 112;, that if he had 
declared for marching into the maritime provinces^ the army 
would necefTarily have been divided, and thereby become too 
weak to effect any thing any where. Kls ai7ent therefore 
having determined the queftion, they immediately marched 
into Perfis, and in twenty- four days march reached Per- 
fepolis. Here Peuceflas made s. grand feaft for the armv, 
and having them new in his own province, he loaded them 
with fuch extravagant favours, that Eumencs began to fuf- 
pect he aimed at fomewhat more than he ought. As foun 
as he entertained thefe fufpicions, he (truck out an expe- 
dient for bringing the army back to their former temper- 
without hurting Peuceflas. Ke caufed a letter to be writ 
in Syrian characters, in the name of Orontes, governor of 
Armenia, importing, that the party of Olympias had killed 
Callander, and that the power of the kings being thoroughly 
fettled in Macedon, Polyfperchon was about to pafs with 
a great army into Afia. This letter being directed to 
Peuceflas, he readily gave credit to it, and publiflied it in 
the army 5 whereupon all the officers paid their court to 
Eumenes, and thofe were the forw^rde^ who hated him 
moft. Eumenes took all in good part, and according to 
cuftom borrowed money of thofe he feared, and thereby 
became mafter of their councils. The news which Peu- 
ceflas had received, occafioned more feaft ing, aiui Eume- 
nes, contrary to his nature, was forced to drink hard, which 
threw him into a fever, out of which as he recovered, the 
generals received advice, that Antigonus drew near them, 
Immediately the army marched under the command of 
Peuceflas, and Antigenes, Eumenes being carried in the 
rear in a litter. But when they were in the midft of their 
march, the van of Antigonus's army appeared. Peuceflas 
inftantly gave directions for forming a line of battle, but 
the foldiers abfolutely refufed to move any way till Eume- 
nes (hould appear. Hereupon he was brought in his litter 
with the curtains drawn back, and after he had thanked 

the 
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the foldiers for their confidence in him, he made the rie- 
ce/Tary difpofitions. When Antigonus drew near enough 
to perceive in what manner the confederate army was 
drawn up, he was exceedingly furprized, icr he depended 
on the ficknefs of Eumenes. At laft perceiving the litter 
pafiing through the lines, he burft out a laughing ; and 
turning to the officers who were near him, faid, It is 
not that army but yon litter that bids us battle. How- 
ever, he ordered a retreat to be founded, and contented 
himfelf with encamping in a very advantageous pofl z (C). 

While the armies lay over-againft each other, Eumenes A battle en-~ 
received intelligence that Antigonus intended to decamp in fues - 
the night : he thereupon prefently guefTed that his defigrt 
was to put his army into quarters of refrefhment in the 
rich diftrict of Gabene. To prevent this, and at the 
fame time to gain a paffage into that country, he in- 
iftrucled fome foldiers to pretend they were de(eterrs 9 whom 
he fent into the camp of Antigonus, where they reported 
that Eumenes intended to attack them in their trenches 
that very night. But while Antigonus's troops were under 
arms, Eumenes marched for Gabene, which at length 

Antigonus 

a Id. ibid. 

(C) Antigonus a fliort time after this finding the country where 
he lay exceffively wailed, and that it would be very difficult for 
him to fubfift, fent deputies to the confederate army to folicit 
them, efpecially the governors of provinces and the old Macedo- 
nian corps to defert Eumenes, and to join him, which at this 
time they rejected with the higheft indignation. After the de- 
puties were difmhTed, Eumenes came into the affembly, and de- 
livered himfelf in thefe words : <c Once upon a time a lion fall- 
" ing in love with a young damfel, demanded her in marriage 
" of her father. The father made anfwer, that he looked on 
" fuch an alliance as a great honour to his family, but flood 
tc in fear of his paws and teeth, left upon any trifling difpute 
*' that might happen to them after they were married, he might 
** exercife them a little too haftily upon his daughter. To 
" remove this objection, the amorous lion caufed both his 
* ? nails and teeth to be drawn immediately, whereupon the 
" father took a cudgel> and foon got rid of his enemy.". 
This continued he, is the very thing aimed at by Antigonus, 
who makes you large promifes, till he has made himfelf mafter 
pf your forccs,>nd then beware of his teeth and paws (9). 
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Antigonus fufpe&ed , and having given proper orders to 
his foot, marched immediately after him with his horfe, 
fending all his baggage to an adjacent city, that it might 
not incommode him. Freed from all incumbrances, pretty 
early in the morning, he from the top of a hill difcerned 
Eumenes with his army marching below ; whereupon he 
immediately difpofed his horfe, as if his infantry had been 
behind the hill, whereby he deceived Eumenes who would 
otherwife have marched on. Whereas believing the whole 
army of Antigonus to be at hand, he faced about, and 
difpofed his troops in order of battle. By degrees the 
infantry of Antigonus came up, and as they came up, 
formed behind the horfe. The whole of Eumenes's forces 
confifted of thirty-five thoufand foot, fix thoufand horfe, 
and one hundred and fourteen elephants. In the army of 
Antigonus was twenty-eight thoufand foot, eight thoufand 
five hundred horfe, and fixty-five elephants. Antigonus 
charged the troops under Eumenes with great bravery. 
The battle was moft obftinately fought, and the vi&ory 
won and loft feveral times by each party. At laft after a 
whole days engagement, the ftars began to appear, when 
Antigonus had vifibly the worft, yet his officers could 
not prevail upon him to retire from the field of battle ; 
on the contrary he encamped there with the troops yet un- 
broken, and fent feveral perfons well mounted to give no- 
tice to thofe who fled, that it would be their fafeft way 
to repair to his camp, which accordingly they did. He 
then buried his dead, which done, by forced marches he 
withdrew into Media, where he took up his winter quarters. 
If Eumenes had been as abfolute in the command of his 
army as Antigonus was, the latter would not have efcaped 
fo well, for Eumenes without doubt would have attacked 
him again, and in all probability would have totally routed 
him ; for whereas Antigonus had almoft eight thoufand 
men killed and wounded, Eumenes did not lofe in the 
whole quite fifteen hundred ; but the divifions which 
reigned in the confederate army, and the infolence of the 
foldiers, hindered any thing more from being done, 
and even permitted Antigonus to inter the flain, where- 
by their victory was called in queftion. However, ac- 
cording to the modern rules of war, Eumenes was the 
conqueror, inafmuch as he carried his point, and actually 
brought his forces to winter in the rich country of Ga- 

bene 3 
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bene, where they were five and twenty days march from 
the enemy a . 

As foon as their army was in winter quarters, and be- j? umenes ' s 
gan to tafte thofe advantages which the wifdom of their hficampaign. 
general had procured for them, they very gratefully be-J^*™^* 
gan to defpife him, and to pay all their court to the ge- 2 6S4. 
nerals who treated belt, and for the greater conveniency Before Chriit 
of receiving entertainments, fpread themfelves all over the 315 * 
country. Antigonus had his fpies amongft them, and from 
them he quickly received intelligence of the bad fituation 
of their affairs. As foon as Antigonus received thefe 
accounts, he refolved, notwithstanding it was the very depth 
of winter, to attempt furprizing them ; of which defign he 
conceived the greater hopes, becaufe he was informed 
that there lay a paffage through the defarts, which in nine 
or ten days time would bring him to Gabene ; though 
by the ordinary rout it was twenty-five days march from 
his quarters. Full of this mighty project he gave out his 
orders for the foldiers to provide themfelves with fuch pro- 
vifion for ten days, as required no drefling, hoping by this 
contrivance to avoid lighting fires. But this proved in- 
effectual, for after five days march he and his forces found 
the cold fo intenfe, that, to preferve themfelves from pe- 
rifhing, they were forced to make fires in the nights. 
Some Ihepherds, who were upon the hills furrounding thefe 
defarts, perceiving thefe fires, difpatched away meffengers 
on dromedaries to carry advice to the confederate generals, 
who inftantly called a council, wherein they mewed all the 
marks of terror and confufion, and acknowledging the 
miferable fituation of their affairs, by the troops being 
quartered at many days march diftance, they neither pro- 
pofed nor refolved on any method for defence. Eumenes 
obferving their diftrefs, told them, that he would under- 
take to retard the march of the enemy for four or five 
days, if in the interim they would afTemble the troops. 
This promife, which »to them appeared impoffible to be 
fulfilled, they readily laid hold of, and immediately trans- 
ferred to Eumenes, the command of the troops which lay 
in the neighbourhood of the place where they were. 
As foon as Eumenes could draw them together, he marched 
directly towards the enemy, and when he was near enough 
for them to fee the fires in his camp, he extended his 

troops 
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troops as much in front, as if the whole confederate 
array had been there, and caufed as many and more fires 
to be lighted than would have been necelFary. When An- 
tigonus perceived this, he concluded that Eumenes, having 
intelligence of his march, had led ail his troops out of 
frefh quarters to meet him ; he therefore quitted the road 
through the defart, and turned through the ordinary one 
through towns and villages, that his foldiers might receive 
fome refremment, and not be expofed, after fullaining fo 
great fatigues, to an unequal engagement with troops juft 
come out of quarters. This was exactly what Eumenes 
forefaw, and consequently by that time Antigonus by the 
ordinary road arrived on the frontiers, the whole confede- 
rate army was afTembled, and ready to give him battle, 
which Antigonus did not decline. In the private coun- 
cils held by the generals and governors of provinces, it 
was unanimoufly determined to make ufe of Eumenes in 
the approaching battle, and then to rid themfelves of 
him ; for they faw clearly in matters of moment, they 
neither confidered each other, nor were confidered by the 
.army ; but his advice and his conduct only were relied 
on. Eudamus and Phadimus, two principal perfonst in the 
army, immediately gave Eumenes notice, not out of any 
good will to him, for they hated him as much or more 
than any of the reft, but becaufe he was very deeply 
in their debt. As foon as he was acquainted with this 
treacherous confpiracy, Eumenes retired to his tent, and 
in the nrffc place put all his papers out of the way, that 
in cafe of the worft none of his friends might be preju- 
diced ; he then confidered with himfelf whether it might 
not be poflible for him to efcape into Cappadocia ; but 
then reflecting that his efcape would be abdicating his 
command, and giving up the caufe of Alexander's fami- 
ly, he generoufly refolved to die, as he had lived, with 
the glory of never having done a bafe or unbecoming 
action. This refolution once taken, he came out and en- 
couraged the foldiers, the major part of whom were well- 
affected to him, and faluted him with loud acclamations. 
Eumenes thanked them for thofe marks of their favour, 
and difpofed all things for a battle, never divulging any 
part of the information he had received, though he could 
not help faying fometimes to his intimate friends, that he 
lived among wild beads, by whom he expected fome time 
or other to be torn to pieces. The battle was fought on 
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the fea-fhore, and Eumenes having the advantage in in- 
fantry, effectually routed the phalanx of Antigonus ; but his 
cavalry having the advantage, through the bafe treachery of 
Peuceftas, Antigonus, who was alike prefent to himfelf in 
all circumftances, perceiving that the engagement had 
railed a mift of fmall white diift by the violent toffing of 
the fand, he made ufe of the obfeurity of the air to 
wheel round the army of Eumenes, and to poflefs himfelf 
of their baggage, a contrivance which availed him more 
than a victory would have done. As foon as the forces 
of Eumenes were returned into their camp, and were ac- 
quainted with the lufs of their baggage with the women 
and children, they were ready to mutiny. Teutamus, who 
commanded a battalion of the filver-fhields, and who had 
long inclined to Antigonus, took this opportunity of fend- 
ing to him, and demanding of him the booty he had 
lately taken. Antigonus returned him for anfwer, that he 
would willingly reflore the filver-fhields, the baggage, and 
all elfe that belonged to them, and would be ready to do 
them what farther favours they fhould requeft, provided 
they would do him one, which was to deliver up Eu- 
menes, a ftranger, a perfon once condemned by the Ma- 
cedonians, and who had fince attained power enough to 
do them confiderable mifchiefs. The filver-fhields imme-. 
diately clofed with this propofirion, fcandalous as it was, 
and gathering about their unfufpccling general, feized his 
fword, pinioned his arms behind him, and in this plight 
prepared to deliver him up, who had fo long protected 
them from their enemies. As foon as that illuftrious perfon 
perceived what they were about, he mod earneflly defired 
that he might have leave to fpeak to them, which when 
he had obtained, he in a very pathetic oration fhewed 
them the folly and ill confequences of fuch a procedure, 
befides the difgrace that it would bring upon them 5 con- 
cluding with this petition, that fince they were determined 
to part with their general to regain their lumber, they 
would have the goodnefs fro put him to death with their 
own bands, and not, deliver him up to his and their old 
enemy Antigonus, whom under his command they had Co - 
often beaten. The reft of the army wept and lamented, 
but the filver-fhields cried out, Away with him ! Let us 
hear none of his fine fpeeches, carry him to Antigonus, 
and bring us again our wives and children. This being 

ac- 
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accordingly performed, Antigonus in purfuance of his pro- 
mife, delivered up the baggage with all the women and chil- 
dren. As to Eumenes, when thofe who had him in cu- 
ftody demanded how he fhould be kept ? As you would 
keep an elephant or a lion, anfwered their general. The 
fate of Afia was now decided, for Eumenes being given 
up, the governors fubmitted and made the beft terms they 
could, fuffering their troops to be incorporated into thofe of 
Antigonus. The only point which remained to be fet- 
tled was the fate of the captive general. At firft he was 
not only very ftridlly confined, but loaded with heavy 
irons ; but after fome time, Antigonus was prevailed on to 
command part of the irons to be taken off ; to al- 
low him a fervant to wait on him, and to permit his 
friends to vifit him. While things continued in this ftate, 
Eumenes would often fay to thofe who came to him, I 
wonder Antigonus protracts my affair thus, and that he 
has not courage enough to put me to death as an enemy, 
or by fetting me free to make me his friend. There 
was indeed a party in the army of Antigonus, at the 
head of whom was Demetrius his fon, who would have 
had him fet Eumenes free, fuppofing that this would have 
bound him to his interefts ; but the reft of his friends, 
and the bulk of the army, earneftly entreated him to put 
him to death, which, when the army was about to march, 
he accordingly did. However, he and all his troops afli- 
fted with great folemnity at his funeral, and after the 
body was burnt, he caufed the afhes to be put up in a 
filver urn, and ordered them to be tranfmitted to his wife 
and children in Cappadocia. Hieronymus the Cardian, 
his molt intimate friend, was taken by Antigonus into his 
favour and councils. Antigenes, commander in chief of 
the filver-fhields, was by his order put into a coffin, and 
burnt alive. Eudamus, Celbanus, and many others of the 
enemies of Eumenes, experienced a like fate b . 
^change 63 Antigonus had now nothing in his head but the- ex- 
thegovernorsecuting of his old fcheme of making himfelf lord of Afia ; 
in all the in order to which he refolved to facriflce all fueh as he fuf- 
provinces; p ec ^ed, all who had obftinately oppofed him, and all who 
by the ficklenefs of their conduct had (hewn they were 
not to be depended on by any party. In the firft place he re- 
folved 
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folved to take of Pithon, who had done him fuch emi- 
nent fervice ; but who while they were in winter quar- 
ters in Media, had been tampering with the foldiers. An- 
tigonuSj to carry on his defign, brow-beat all fuch as found 
fault with Pithon's conduct, gave out to his friends that 
he intended to make him governor of all the upper pro- 
vinces, and under this pretence drew him out of his own 
province of Media ; but as foon as he got him into his 
hands, he called a council of war, wherein charging him 
with treafon, thofe who had been formerly concerned with 
him were now out of fear moft ready to give him up, 
fo that he was prefently convicted, and thereon inftant- 
ly executed. He then appointed Orontobates a Mede go- 
vernor of Media, but made Hippoftratus general of the, 
forces, which he left for the preservation of the province. 
Such of the governors as he found could not be difpofFef- 
fed, he confirmed in their provinces. Laft of all, he 
fent for Sibyrtius, governor of Aracofia, in whom he con- 
fided. To this man he transfened the filver-ftiields, op- 
enly affirming, that they would ferve him to awe the bar- 
barous nations ; but giving him privately to underftand 
that it was his defire that they fhould be put out of the 
way as expeditiouily as pcflible, as a race of feditious vil- 
lains unworthy of returning to Greece. Thefe things 
performed, he ftript Peuceltas of the government of Per- 
fia, where he was prodigioufly beloved, and appointed Af- 
clepiodorus in his ftead. All the money and rich curio- 
fities which were in the treafury of Sufa, he feized to the 
value of fifteen thoufand talents, and out of the fpoils and 
the treafure he found in other places, he collected ten 
thoufand talents more, with which prodigious mafs of 
wealth, he doubted not to carry all his defigns into exe- 
cution \ being not a little encouraged alfo from this con- 
fideration, that by this time not only the famous captains, 
but many of ; the inferior officers who had ferved un- 
der Alexander*, were deftroyed, and put out of his 
way c . 

As foon as the feafon of the year permitted, Antigo- Antigonus 
nus marched with all his army, and with the mighty trea- g a b rc ! )es t0 
fures he had collected, to Babylon, where Seleucus was go- 
vernor. This man had done the higheft ferviccs to An- 
B b 2 tigonus', 
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tigonus, and among thefe fortie very late ones ; for through 
hirn the citadel of Sufa, and all the wealth therein, had 
been delivered up to Antigonus. Upon this occafion too, 
he did all, or rather more, than could be expected ; for 
he feaftcd the whole army at his own expence, and 
feemed to be no lefs pleafed with the fuccefs of Antigo- 
nus than he himfelf was. All this, however, could not 
fecure him> The ambitious have no friends : all who 
pretend to ferve them mud be abfolutely their creatures. 
When therefore Seleucus had done all that was in his 
power, Antigonus demanded of him an account of the 
revenues of the province, which plainly difcovered that he 
looked on him as a mere dependent. Seleucus, however, 
was very far from making any fervile fubmiflions, or even 
feeking to temporize any longer with a man whom he 
efteemed no more than his equal. He told him the pro- 
vince of Babylon was conferred upon himfelf by the Ma- 
cedonians as the reward of his Services, and that there- 
fore he did not conceive he was any more bound to 
give an account than he had a right to demand one. 
But when he had confidered attentively the great power 
of Antigonus, and the fmall capacity he had of refilling 
him, he began to conceive that be was in no fmall dan- 
ger, efpecially when he called to mind what had befallen 
Eumenes, Pithon, and Peuceftas. To fecure himfelf there- 
fore from fuch treatment as they met with, and to efcape 
being either murdered or depofed, he with fifty horfe in- 
ftantly made his efcape, in order to fly to Ptolemy. 
When this was firft known to Antigonus, he rejoiced at it 
exceedingly, being extremely pleafed, that by this means 
he had got the province to himfelf,. without proceeding 
harfhly with his old friend, and a man in high credit 
with the army, fuppofmg that now he mould difpofe of 
every thing according to his pleafure. But when the 
Chaldsean priefts informed him that they by their aftro- 
logical rules were certain, that if Seleucus efcaped at pre- 
fent, he would be in procefs of time not only a formidable, 
but fuccefsful enemy, and that himfelf would fall in 
battle againft him ; Antigonus took it much to heart, 
remembering how thefe people had before foretold the 
death of Hephaeftion, as well as that of Alexander. Ter- 
rified therefore with gloomy apprehenfions, he difpatched 
away fome chofeh fquadrons of horfe to feize on Seleu- 
cus i but this- method was taken too late, he had already 

reached 
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reached the territories of Ptolemy, where he remained in 
perfect fafety. The chagrin this accident gave Antigonus 
made him redouble his diligence in difpofing of the reft 
of the provinces to his own advantage. He quickly 
found how neceflary all his care was ; for before he had 
well taken thefe precautions, Seleucus had raifed him fuch 
a number of enemies, that, with all his mighty power, 
he had enough to do to defend himfelf. Ptolemy, Lyfi- 
machus, Caflander, all leagued with Seleucus, in order to 
reduce the power of Antigonus, that they might them- 
felves be fecure .in their pofTeflions. For though Alexan- 
der the fon of Roxana was frill living, yet Caffander im- 
pnfoned both him and Lis mother, and treated them on- 
ly as private perfons ; of which though Antigonus might be> 
fecretly glad, yet conceiving rightly that the putting on a 
contrary character would be of fervice to his affairs, he 
openly inveighed againfl Callander's conduct, and alledged, 
that he took up arms to vindicate the rights of the royal 
houfe whereas in truth he was the firft who openly invaded 
them by affirming foverign power, though he did not indeed 
as yet take upon him the title of king d . 

As Antigonus immediately after the efcape of Seleucus Antigonus 
had marched into Cilicia, in order to refrefh and to re- le! "p^ Ti . a . a 
emit his army, fo as foon as he was thoroughly informed y ea r after 
of the confederacy fet on foot againft him, he determined the flood 
to proceed firft to hoftilities, and to fecure the provinces 
of Syria and Phoenicia, at prcfent in the hands of Ptole- n 
my. He perfectly well difcerned, that, in cafe of a war 
againft fo many princes, his being mailer at fea would 
be of the laft importance ; and he hoped bv conquering 
thefe countries, not only to have the Syrian and Phoeni- 
cian ports, but alfo their (hipping, at his devotion. In 
the former defign he fucceeded, yet with great difficulty ; 
but in the latter he was totally difappointed. Joppa and 
Gaza he reduced by force ; as for Tyre it fuftaincd a 
ftege of many months ; with refpecfc to the (hipping, Pto- 
lemy forefeeing what would come to pais, had with- 
drawn them to Egypt. However, Antigonus perfifred in 
his former refolution of being matter of the fea \ in or- 
der to which, he ordered vaft quantities of timber to be 
cut down in mount Libanus and other place? in his do* 
B b 3 miftious, 
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minions j which being fent to the ports refpe&ively neareft 
to the places whese thev were cut, he had a yaft fleet 
I immediately upon the ftocks. The wifdom of . his pro- 

ceeding appeared evidently from an accident which hap- 
pened to him at the ficge of Tyre, where while he lay 
with his army on the fea-coafr, Seleucus with part of 
Ptolemy's fleet paflKt by in fpite of him, which exceed- 
ingly difpirited his forces ; but Antigonus reftored their 
courage by affuring them that before the end of that 
fummcr he would have five hundred (hips of war at fea, 
which Would be more than fufficient to drive the enemy 
out of it ; and this promife, by his great care and regu- 
lar payment of all demands, he effectually performed. 
But as all human abilities are circumfcrihed, whence it 
becomes impofiiblc for one man to attend to all things, 
while Antigonus was intent upon thefe important affairs, 
the army of CafTander made a orreat progrefs in the Lefier 
Afia*. 

« n 't g °CAr remet ty this ev ^> Antigonus marched thither with 

Ser, * ~ a g reat P art °f ms army, leaving his fon Demetrius with 
the reft to preferve the conquefts he had made in Syria 
and Phcenice. That prince was not above twenty-two 
years old, but of abilities far beyond his years ; he was 
brave and generous in the higheft degree, well verfed in 
war, and a great defpifer of thofe arts and fhifts by which 
cunning men pafs for wife ones ; he was kind to. his 
friends, gentle to his enemies, and had an innate clemen- 
cy, untinctured with private defigns or future profpe&s ; 
if with all this his greatnefs had not fupplied him with 
flatterers, who led him not to pollute, but to plunge 
himfelf into fhe grofTeft vices, he would have been the 
worthieft, as well as one of the moft remarkable, princes 
of the age in which he lived. His amiable qualities gain- 
ed him the love of the army committed by his father to 
his charge, and he became very agreeable 'to the inhabi- 
tants of the provinces over which he prefided for the fpace 
of a year, while his father made war upon CafTander, 
and fo effectually humbled him, that he was content to 
make a peace on very indifferent terms, which, however, 
when he had better confidered of it, he prefently broke and 

joined 
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joined again with Ptolemy and Seleucus, to give Antigonus 
all the trouble he could f . 

The diverfions given by Caffander to the arms of An- Ptolemy re^ 
tigonus afforded Ptolemy an opportunity of making a de- c °vers Syria 
fcent in Ccelo-Syria, and afterwards in Cilicia, out of which 
province he carried great fpoils into Egypt. On his re- 
turn thither, Seleucus inftigated him to invade Syria and 
Phoenicia, mewing how detrimental a thing it was to his 
affairs for thefe provinces to remain in the hands of his 
enemies. Ptolemy entering readily into the seafon of the 
^hing, began inftantly to fet on foot all the neceffary prepara- 
tions for a war in thofe parts. At laft, when all things 
were in readinefs, he entered Syria with a gallant army ; 
but he had advanced no farther than Gaza, when Deme- 
trius put a flop to his progrefs by offering him battle ; 
a general engagement enfued, which was very obftinate 
and bloody j it ended, however, in the total overthrow of 
Demetrius, who had five thoufand men flain, and eight 
thoufand taken prifoners. Among the former was Python, 
whom his father had affigned him for his collegue 5 he had 
been a principal officer in the army of Alexander, was a 
man of great abilities, and after the death of Eumenes had 
been received by Antigonus into the firft place of his con- 
fidence and efteem. After this rout, Demetrius retired with 
the remains of his army to Azotus, from whence he fent 
deputies to Ptolemy to beg leave to bury his dead j which 
favour was not only granted him, but Ptolemy and Seleu- 
cus fent him back his royal pavilion, his whole equipage, and 
all the prifoners who had any dependence on his family. 
The reft of the prifoners were fent into Egypt. Demetri- 
us finding it impoHible for him to make head againft the 
victorious army, abandoned Phaenicia, Paleftine, and Syria 
to the victor. Tyre indeed made fome refiftance. An- 
dronicus commanded therein, who not long before had taken 
it for Antigonus. He was a man of fpirit, and therefore 
abfolutely refufed to part with a place of fuch importance 
tamely. The city therefore was invefted, but in a little 
time the garrifon mutinied, and Andronicus was forced to 
give it up to Ptolemy, who therewith recovered all that 
Antigonus had taken from him. Seleucus took this op- 
portunity of requefting his friend to comply with die 
B b 4 promifs 
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promife he had made him, of furn idling him with a body 
of troops for the recovery of the province of Babylon. 
Ptolemy very readily agreed to it, and affigned him a 
thoufand foot and three hundred horfe, with which incon- 
fiderable affiftance, Seleucus not only poffefTed himfelf of 
Babylon, but alfo of Media and Sufiana, after having de- 
feated Nicanor, who was governor of the former pro- 
vince f6r Antigonus. While Seleucus went on thus tri- 
umphantly, Ptolemy had a very unlucky accident ; he had 
fent Cilies his general with a confiderable army to drive 
Demetrius out of Upper Syria, where he with the re- 
mains of his army {till continued. This Cilies, being a bold 
improvident man, highly contemned in himfelf an ene- 
my fo Often beaten ; for Demetrius had been driven from 
pod to poll after the battle of Gaza, without being able 
to make any confiderable (land, which was the reafon that 
Cilies doubted not but he would now retire as faft as he 
fhculd prefs upon him \ Demetrius having intelligence of 
this, refolved to repair the falfe ftcp he had made at Gaza, 
by a quick proceeding here } he therefore fent a fmall 
party of horfe to view the camp of Cilies, and being in- 
formed that all things there were in a very carelefs con- 
dition, he inftantly determined with himfelf to fall upon 
them ; which refolution he executed with fuch celerity, 
that he totally defeated the enemy, and took Cilies 
himfelf with feven thoufand men prifoners. This action, 
as it contributed much to the glory of Demetrius, and to 
the intereft of his father Antigonus, fo it gave the former 
an opportunity of returning that civility which Ptolemy 
had done him after the battle of Gaza, in reftoring the 
principal prifoners then taken. Demetrius therefore im- 
mediately fent back Cilies and all his friends to the camp 
of Ptolemy, with the fame compliment which had formerly 
been made to himfelf ; that he fought not fo much for 
intereft as for glory. As foOn as Antigonus, who was 
at that time in Phrygia, received advice of this victory, 
he inftantly palled mount Taurus, and marched with all 
imaginable fpeed to join his fon, which having once per- 
formed, they marched with all their forces againft Ptolemy, 
who clearly perceiving that he mould not be able to refift 
fo numerous an army, flufhed with victory, demolifhed 
moir. of the cities which were fortified in the provinces he 
had conquered, and then retired into Egypt with an im- 
nienfe load of (poi) 3 and a vail number of people, not 

carri- 
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carried prifoners againft their will, but who voluntarily 
followed his fortunes. Thus the provinces of Syria, 
Phoenicia, and Judea, returned again to their old ma- 
tter s. 

An tig onus, elated with this high run of fortune, Antigonus 
conceived in his mind a defire of fubduing the Nabathoeans m4lies w *r 
or Arabs, inhabiting the defarts bordering on Judaea. A- ^mztet* 
gainft thefehe difpatched his general Athenaeus, who at firft the flood 
proceeded very warily in his expedition ; for having with 2688 - 
him but four thoufand foot and fix hundred horfe, he^[ ft b ^°^ 
knew that in attacking fo numerous a people, conduct 
would be of greater ufe than courage. He had intelli- 
gence that moft of the Arabs were gone to a mart or 
fair, where the Syrians and they bartered their commodi- 
ties, and that on this account their chief city Petra, where 
they left their wives and children, and their wealth, was 
but flenderly guarded. Upon this he marched with his 
forces three days and three nights at an incredible rate ; 
for, if the numbers are right jin Diodorus, they muff have 
gone fixty miles in twenty-four hours. This expedition 
effectually anfwered their end, for they inverted the 
place before the Arabs had the lcaft intelligence ; and 
having cut the guards to pieces, plundered the city, car- 
ried away a prodigious booty, befides five hundred talents 
in ready money ; they then marched back again about 
twenty miles, when, through exceffive fatigue, they were 
conftrained to halt ; and lying in a carelefs manner, the 
Arabs, who had by this time intelligence of what had 
happened, followed them with fuch expedition, that fur- 
rounding their camp, they put all therein to the fword, 
fixty horfe excepted, who made their efcape at the begin- 
ning of the attack. The Arabs were not fatisfied with 
this ; they fent immediately deputies to Antigonus to 
complain of the injury offered them by Athenaeus, and to 
(hew the neceflity they were under of treating him and his 
troops as they did. Antigonus, knowing that it was not in 
his power to revenge what had happened at prefent, fent 
them for anfwer, that Athenaeus had made this expedition 
of his own head, and that he was very well pleafed at what 
had befallen him. The Arabs, who knew how to diffem- 
ble as well as he, feigned to be perfectly well fatisfied of 

the 
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the truth of what he faid ; but, in the mean-time, they 
pofted advanced guards at all the avenues into their country, 
and placed men in all their watch-towers to prevent their 
being furprized again in the fame manner. Their fufpicions 
and precautions were perfectly juft ; for Antigonus, as fuon 
as he had recruited his army, fent his' fon Demetrius, with 
four thoufand light- armed foot and as many horfe, to re- 
venge the death of Athenseus. The young prince at the 
head of his forces paffed in three days time through the 
defart ; but when he arrived at the city of Petra, he found 
it well garrifoned, and that the country being thoroughly a- 
larmed, all the cattle, and whatever elfe was worth taking 
away, had been long ft nee fecured. However, he caufed 
it to be invefted, and afterwards formally beiieged the 
place ; the garrifon, however, made a glorious defence, 
and refufed to hear of any terms, declaring, that if they 
oould have borne flavery, they needed not have retired, as 
it were, out of the world, and placed all hopes of fafety 
in the ftrength of a fortrefs and their own valour. De- 
metrius therefore finding thfft this would be a work of time, 
and knowing that his retreat would be attended with great 
hazard, gave the befieged to underftand, that provided 
they fent deputies to appeafe his father Antigonus, made 
himfelf certain prefents, and fent refrefhments to his army, 
he would be content to leave them. With thefe proporti- 
ons they immediately complied, and Demetrius thereupon 
marched back to the lake of Afphaltes, of which he caufed 
an exact defer iption to be made, as alfo fome computati- 
on to be framed of the profit of the bitumen taken thence, 
and of the quantity of balm gathered from the famous 
plantation not far from that place, fo much admired, and 
prized under the name of balm of Gilead. Thefe things 
performed, he returned to his father, and gave him an ac- 
count of his proceedings. Antigonus was very little plea- 
fed with the peace he had concluded with the Nabathaeans ; 
but he highly applauded his fon's difcoveries, efpecially on 
account of the profit he hoped to make of the bitumen 
and balm. He appointed therefore Hieronymus the Car- 
dian one'of the friends of Eumenes, and now his own, to 
fuperintend thofe he fent to the lake to colle£r. all the bitu- 
men they could find, and to carry it to a place affigned, in 
order to be fold for the ufe of Antigonus. Hieronymus, 
who was now a man in years, executed this commiflion 
with all thfe prudence and fidelity imaginable a neither did 

he 
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he meet with any interruption from the Arabs, till fuch 
time as they had collected the bitumen and were carrying 
it away. Then with fix thoufand men they came down, 
and furrounded thofe who were employed in the wo k, 
and having cut moft of them to pieces, carried the bitu- 
men clear off. Hieronymus himfelf efcaped, and thus end- 
ed all attempts upon the Arabians h . 

As foon as Antigonus had received advice of the Demetrius 
mighty progrefs made by Seleucus in the eaft, he deter- ^ a s^ ff 
mined to fend away his fon Demetrius with an army to eu 
oppofe him, which accordingly he did ; this army conlifted 
of five thoufand Macedonian foot, ten thoufand mercenaries, 
and four thoufand horfe, with whom the prince immediate- 
ly marched towards Babylon. Seleucus was at this time la 
Media, intent on fettling his affairs in the upper provinces, 
and Patrocles, whom he had left prefident of Babylon, 
perceiving that his forces would not be able to refift the 
army of Demetrius, hefirftofall compelled the citizens of 
Babylon to abandon the place, and to retire, fome into .the 
defarts, fome into Sufiana, and fome to fly much farther ; 
he then withdrew himfelf and his troops into fuch faft- 
neffes as he thought would effectually enable them to de- 
fend themfelves. When therefore Demetrius entered 
Babylon, he to his great amazement found itdeferted, ex- 
cept the caftles in which there were good garrifons, both of 
which he befieged ; one he quickly reduced, and gave the 
fpoil thereof to his foldiers *, but the other holding out till 
the time was expired, which his father had allotted him for 
this expedition,. Demetrius left five thoufand foot, and a 
thoufand horfe under the command of Archelaus to carry 
on the fiege, and with the reft of his forces marched away, 
fuffering his foldiers to live, as he retired, at difcretion ; 
whereby the hearts of the people were fo eftranged from 
himfelf and his father, that the Babylonians were ever after 
as firmly attached to Seleucus, as if he had been their 
natural prince (D). Demetrius, marching with his army 

into 
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(D) In this part of our work we make ufe of two authors, 
viz. -IHodortis and Plutarch, who differ from each other very 
©ften ; it is therefore but reafonable that we fhould acquaint our 
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into the LefTer Afia, found the city of HalicarnafTus be- 
fieged by Ptolemy ; whereupon he took fuch meafurcs as. 
obliged that prince to raife the fiege, whereby he acquired 
great reputation, and did his father eminent fervice ; for 
immediately upon this, the confederate princes entered into 

a treaty 



readers where, and upon what reafons we prefer one to the other, 
and this we fhall do in few words. Diodorus had in view the 
writing a complete body ofhiftory, and therefore he is very 
exact in his chronology, and very nice in his defciiptions ; with 
refpect to both,ufing the beft authorities that were to be had in his 
days. Plutarch intended his lives chiefly as a moral performance, 
and .therefore he is more careful in marking out of characters, 
than in accurately digefting facts. On this account, in the order 
of time, and in the defcription of fieges and battles, we moftly 
follow Diodorus ; but as toperfonal circumftances, and what was 
either faid or done by the kings themfel ires, we take Plutarch for 
our guide. On this occafion it may not be amifs to mention a 
particular fact, wherein thefe hiilorians do not agree, and where- 
in we ourfelves have taken the liberty to differ from a very judi- 
cious writer of our own nation. Diodorus infoimsus, that when 
Demetrius quitted Babylon, he left behind htm Archelaus, with 
five thoufand foot and a thoufand horfe, to befiege one of the 
caftles, the other of which he told us Demetrius had taken and 
fpoiled (10). Plutarch in his account of this tranfaction affirms, 
that Demetrius put a garrifon of feven thoufand men into the 
cattle which he had reduced, but he fays nothing of his leaving an 
army behind him (i i). Dean Prideaux joins thefe facts together, 
and makes Demetrius leave a garrifon of feven thoufand men, 
and an army of fix (12). It is exprefly faid by Diodorus, that 
his whole army confifted but of nineteen thoufand men ; it feems to 
us therefore improbable, that he mould leave thirteen thoufand 
behind him, and efpeciaily when we confider, that Plutarch fays 
in fo many words, he led back the grofs of his army. If we 
might have leave to offer a conjecture, we think it not impomble, 
that Archelaus, when he found he could not take the other caftle, 
repaired and garrifoned that which had been taken, with his corps 
of between fix and feven thoufand men. This reconciles both 
the ftories, offers violence to neither, and is perfectly confident 
with the rules of good fenfe, and of war. 



{10) Diodor. Sical. lib. xix. (11) Plutarch in Demetrio, & 
in Apophthegm. Reg, (12) Connection of the 00 with the* 
NewTeftament. .P. 1. Book viii, 
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a treaty with Antigonus, whereby it was agreed that Caf- 
fanJer mould hold Macedonia, Lyfimachus Thrace, Piolemy 
Egypt and its dependencies, and Antigonus all Afia ; with a 
pro'vifo, that the Grecian cities fhould every-where be free. 
In this treaty it was alfo mentioned, that thefe provinces 
were held in truft only for Alexander iEgus, the fon of 
Alexander the Great by Roxana, who had now held the 
regal title feven years alone, that is, from the time his col- 
legue Aridasus or Philip was murdered by Olympias. But 
very foon after this peace was made,' Caftander, who had 
before put to death the mother of Alexander, caufed his wife 
and fon, now about fourteen years of age, to be privately 
flain alfo by the keeper of the caftle, wherein they were con- 
fined. From this time therefore thofe who had been before 
governors of provinces were now fovereigns, and we might 
here very' well commence the reign of Antigonus and his fori 
Demetrius in Afia ; but inafmuch as they did not aflume 
the title or kings till fome time afterwards, we are in- 
clined to follow the example of Ptolemy, who, notwith- 
ftanding the death of Alexander iEgus, reckons dill by the 
years of his reign, till Ptolemy Soter affumed the regal 
title as well as authority. But to proceed ; this peace was 
broke almoft as foon as it was made, under pretence that 
Antigonus had put garrifons into fome of the Greek cities. 
Ptolemy then invaded Cilicia, and took fcveral cities, while 
the reft of his confederates attacked Antigonus elfewhere, 
all with very indifferent fuccefs. Demetrius was fent by 
his father into Cilicia to recover the cities there loft, which 
he effectually performed; but in the mean time, Ptolemy- 
reduced the greateft part of the ifland of Cyprus, which 
was of great advantage to him. Soon after he made a 
defcent into the Leffer Afia, where he made various con- 
quers, as alfo in the Archipelago ; he likewife entered in- 
to a treaty with Cleopatra, fifter to Alexander the Great, 
who refided at Sardis, and who in her return had been fo- 
licited by Caffander, Antigonus, and Lyfimachus, to mar- 
riage, but in vain. Yet now either out of regard to Ptol- 
emy, who was every-where applauded for an excellent prince, 
or out of pique to Antigonus, on account of her being very 
flri&ly looked after, (he began to liften to the proportions 
made her, and actually attempted to make her efcape to 
Ptolemy's camp. The governor of Sardis, having intelli- 
gence of this, caufed her and the ladies who were with her 
iQ be arretted, as alfo the women attending on her perfon ; 
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and to thofe, in purfuance of the orders of Antigonus, he 
gave directions that they mould put her to death, which ac- 
cordingly they did. When Antigonus received advice of 
this, he abfolutely difclaimed all knowledge of the fact ; 
and to make his innocence appear the clearer, he ordered 
the heads of the women concerned to be {truck off, and 
buried \Cleopatra with great folemnity. Happy for him, if 
with her he could have buried the odium, which, in fpite 
of all his artful contrivances, her death brought upon 
him 1 1 

Demetrius An eager thirfr. of glory put Demetrius the fon of An- 
hmy\na°" l 'g onus on an expedition into Greece : his pretence was the 
fea-fight. fetting the Grecian cities free ; his real" intent to aggran- 
Year after di ze his father and himfelf by leflening the power of Caf- 
^3^ d fander, who had garrifoned many of thofe cities. We 
Before Chrift ihalt not here meddle with that war, becaufe we have clfe- 
306. where given a very full account of it ; we (hall content our- 
felves with faying, that he performed very well all he pro- 
mifed, and as he difpoffeffed Caffander of the cities, fo he 
put no garrifons into them himfelf, but left them entirely 
at liberty, and,, according to his father's commands, pre- 
pared to carry on the war againft Ptolemy. In the firft 
place he landed in Caria ; then he failed into Cicilia, and 
having there recruited his army to fifteen thoufand foot, and 
five hundred horfe, and got together a fleet of upwards of 
one hundred and fifty fail of long mips, befides tranfports, 
he made a defcent on Cyprus. As foon as he had landed 
his troops, he, like a wife commander, drew his veffels on 
Chore, and took fuch precautions for their fafety as were 
neceffary, and then befieged the cities of Urania and Car- 
pafia, and took them. After this fuccefs he advanced to- 
wards Salamis,the capital city, wherein Menelaus the brother 
of Ptolemy commanded. This man was not only a bold 
and vigilant,butalfo a very enterprizing officer. He refolved 
to fight before he wasfhut up, that he might have fome 
trial of the invader's forces, and alfo diminim them a little 
before they undertook a fiege. With this view having col- 
lected twelve thoufand foot and eight hundred horfe, he 
prefented himfelf to Demetrius, as he was marching to 
Salamis in order of battle. This young captain, no lefs fond 
of fighting than he, immediately engaged and routed his 

forces, 
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forces, killing a thoufand on the fpot, and taking three 
thoufand prifoners, whereupon Menalus fled with the reft 
into Salamis, and prepared to make an obftinate defence. 
Demetrius inftantly inverted the city, and, as he piqued 
himfelf particularly on being a great engineer, carried on 
his attacks with much fkill and wonderful vigour, infomuch, 
that Salamis was on the point of falling into his hands, when 
Ptolemy being informed of its condition, came in perlbn 
to fave it. He arrived with his fleet at Citium about twenty 
miles from Salamis, and immediately fent to defire hise 
brother to fend fixty (hips which lay in the harbour to join 
his fleet ; but that was found impracticable, for Demetrius 
on the firft intelligence had equipped his fleet, and blocked 
up the mouth of the haven therewith. Ptolemy, notwith- 
ftanding this difappointment, weighed anchor and flood for 
Salamis, having with him one hundred and forty (hips of 
war, and ten thoufand men on board two hundred tranf- 
ports. Demetrius had but a hundred and eighty (hips of 
War, befides ten which were left to guard the mouth of the 
haven ; however, he refolved not to fhun an engagement. 
By way of precaution, he drew his cavalry down to the ftrand, 
that they might cover any velTels compelled to run afnore, 
and receive fuch as might be driven to fwim for fafety. The 
battle was very obftinate and bloody : Ptolemy broke that 
wing againft which he fought in perfon ; but Demetrius, 
chiefly through his own courage and fkill in naval affairs, 
broke through the centre, and entirely defeated his enemies 
fleet. Juft as the fight was over, and Demetrius returning 
in triumph, the fixty fail of (hips broke out of the haven of 
Salamis, but were conftrained to fail back again for fear of 
Demetrius. This was reputed the moft glorious a&iora 
of his life 5 here he took forty fhips of war 3 and funk 
fourfcore ; he alfo took a hundred tranfports, with eight 
thoufand foldiers on board, which proved of the laft con- 
fequence to him, for he incorporated moft of them into 
his army. The largeft fhip in the fleet he caufed to be 
fitted up after the bed manner poflible, in order to fend 
in it certain lords to cany the news of his victory to 
Antigonus, which, however, he delayed, till Salamis fur- 
rendered, whereby his prifoners were encreafed to feven- 
teen thoufand \ among whom were Menclaus the brother, 
and Leontifcus the fon of Ptolemy, both of whom he im- 
mediately difcharged, and fent home to Egypt , with all 
their friends and dependents, defiring them to acquaint Pto- 
lemy 
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Icmy that he had not forgot the kindnefs done him in 
Cilicia* While Demetrius was fettling his affairs in Cy- 
prus, the meflcngers on board the galleon failed to the 
coafts of Syria ; and Ariflodemus, who was the chief of 
them, went on fhore, and with great parade informed An- 
tigonus of the complete victory gained by his fon. It 
was upon this occafion, that the old man conceiving it of 
no longer ^ ufe, laid afide his modefty, and took the title 
of king, putting a crown upon his head, and fending ano- 
ther to his fon with a letter of congratulation, thus ad- 
dreffed, To the excellent majefty of king Demetrius. As 
foon as this was known in Egypt, the people, to (hew 
their love for Ptolemy, compelled him to accept the 
fame title ; upon Which Lyfimachus alfo affumed it, as 
did Hkewife Seleucus ; and Callander fuffered it to be 
given him, though he did not make ufe ot it in any of his 

State of An Wr * tm S S 

tigonus's " ^ T ma y f eem Grange that fo politic, as well as fo am- 
court. bitious, a prince as Antigonus was, mould thus afibciate 
his fon in the empire, and permit him not only to wear the 
title of king, but to mare alfo in the admin titration ; but 
if we confider attentively this tranfacrion, we {hall agree, 
that in this he was more happy, than either in his titles, 
or in his kingdoms. For Demetrius was not only duti- 
ful and loyal to his father, but had fo warm an affection 
for his perfon, that he was, in the ftri&eft fenfe of the 
word, Antigonus's bed friend. As all degrees of blifs are 
either heightened or ieiTened by comparifon, fo the hap- 
pinefs of Antigonus in this refpe£r. appeared with the 
brighter luflre on account of the family diffenfions in the 
courts of his feveral rivals of which he was fo fenfible, 
that having given audience one day to the embaffadors 
of Callander, Ptolemy, and Lyfimachus, and they being 
withdrawn, he ordered them to be called back, becaufe 
his fon Demetrius coming in warm from hunting, went 
into his father's apartment, killed him, and then fat down 
with his javelins in his hand. When the embaffadors de- 
manded what his pleafure was, ' Tell your matters, faid 
Antigonus, befides what I before mentioned to you, up- 
pon what terms my fon and I live.' The fenfe the fa- 
ther had of the fon's inviolable attachment to him, made 
him fo readily compliment him with the regal dignity ; 

we 
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we {hall fee this old politician miftaken in many in- 
ftances, but never in this, in which fo many fathers have 
erred, But'thefe events we referve for the following 
fection J . 

1 Diodor< Plut. Juftin. ubi fupra. 



SECT. VII. 

The Hiftory of the reign of Antigonus, 
and his fon Demetrius, in Afia. 



AS we are for the future to fpeak of Antigonus and The charac- 
Demetrius as kings, it is fit that we mould open terof Antl ~ 
this feclion with fome account of their family. Antigo- y^r after 
nus was the fon of Philip a nobleman \ he efpoufed Stra-the flood 
tonice the daughter of Correus, a Udy of remarkable ^ eau J ^fJe Chrift 
ty ; by her he had two fons, Demetrius and Philip, the * 0 ™ % 
former named after his uncle, the latter after his father. 
We have feen after what manner he rofe from being an 
officer in Alexander's army, to be lord of many of the faireft 
provinces of which his empire was compofed ; but hither- 
to we have fpoke but flightly of the manner in which 
he ruled them. Ambition was his capital vice, and in- 
deed it led him into a multitude of very bad actions ; he 
had however, feveral great qualities, and fome good ones. 
In the midft of his profperity, he was wifer than his 
mafter ; for when Hermodotus a Greek poet, not con- 
tented with making him a god, ftiled him alfo the off- 
fpring of the fun, I can't tell how that is, fa-id Anti- 
gonus ; but he that empties my clofe-ftool, never faid any 
thing of my celeftial origin. At another time when he 
was complimented upon his recovery from ficknefs, This 
difeafe, faid he, was fent to put me in mind, that being 
a mortal, I mould not grafp at any thing above a mor- 
tal. In his difpofition he was rough and boiflerous, and 
as he was a great foldier, fo he trufted too much to arms ; 
for though by them he acquired large territories, yet he 
could not keep them fo eafily as Ptolemy and Seleucus 

did 
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did their dominions, who made ufe of beneficence and 
clemency as the main pillars of their government. Of this 
Antigonus, when he grew old, became fertfible ; and 
therefore when he was told that men wondered his go- 
vernment grew milder, as he grew in years, It is, faid 
he, becaufe I would keep through good-will what I got 
by force. When his neceffities required it, he would 
fometimes fleece his fubjects feverely, and when he was 
put in mind that Alexander did not fo, True, faid he, 
for Alexander reaped Afia, and I do but glean. In private 
matters he was ftricHy juft : Marfyas his brother would 
have had him heard a caufe, in which he was party, in 
bis chamber. No, my dear brother, anfwered Antigonus, 
I will hear it in the open court of juftice, becaufe I muft 
do juftice. After all, his chief felicity was the manner 
in which he lived in his family ; where, as he loved his 
wife and children, his wife and children really loved him : 
as for his fecond fon, he died young, but not till he 
had performed things worthy of his defcent ; and there 
is a faying of his father's with refpecfc to him mentioned 
by Plutarch, which mews at once the good fenfe and 
good humour of Antigonus. It happened on a march, 
that Philip was lodged at the houfe of a widow, who 
had three fair daughters ; his father being informed of it, 
called for the quarter-mafter ; Hark ye, friend, faid he, 
pray deliver my fon out of thefe ftreights. Thus much, 
as to the character of Antigonus ; with regard to that 
of Demetrius, we have already fpoken copioufly in the 
foregoing fection, and in the Athenian hiftory. The fa- 
ther was now in the. zenith of his glory, and the fon in 
the very prime of his age ; we need not wonder therefore 
at their fo readily accepting the alluring honours of th£ 
kingly ftate \ 

TheEgypd- To adorn the crown they had put on, an expedition 
an^expedm- j ntQ Egypt was immediately refolved on, not with a de- 
fign of carrying war into the enemy's country, or of 
ftreightening Ptolemy fo much as to oblige him to accept 
of peace, but with a view to drive him entirely out of 
his dominions, that they might be annexed to thofe pof- 
fefTed by Antigonus already. The mighty land-army rail- 
ed for this purpofe was commanded by Antigonus him- 
felf - 3 the fleet which was to accompany it had Demetri- 
us 
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lis for its admiral ; both fleet and army were fuitable to 
the defign itfelf, and thofe by whom it was conducted ; 
the former confifted of an hundred and fifty ftout gallies, 
and an hundred fmall veffels ; the latter of eighteen thoufand 
foot, eight thoufand horfe, and fourfcore and three elephants. 
The general rendezvous of the land-forces was at Antigonia, 
a new city built by Antigonus in Syria ; the fleet anchor- 
ed on the coaft ; the kings exprefled an earneft defire to 
be gone, but the ableft feamen in the fleet were very defi- 
rous of remaining where they were till the fetting of the 
Pleiades, dreading the ill weather, which till then is fre- 
quent on the coaft of Egypt ; but Antigonus would not 
be detained ; he therefore caufed provifions of all forts for 
ten days to be provided for his army, and having got to- 
gether camels and other beads of burthen fufficient, as he 
thought, to transport thefe neceflaries and their baggage* 
he began his march through the defarts, which lie be- 
tween Gaza and Egypt ; in his pa/Tage his army was mifer- 
ably fatigued, and the fpirits of the people exceffively 
broke. At laft, having coafted mount Caffius, he peceiv- 
ed his fleet lying at anchor ; but in a very indifferent 
ftate, many fhips loft, more driven back to Gaza, and 
all the reft forely fhattered by the ftorm they had fuftainecl. 
Demetrius intended to have failed up one of the mouths, of 
the Nile ; but Ptolemy had fo effectually fecured thefe* 
and had difpofed his troops on the coafts fo judicioufly„ 
that no impreflion could be made j and if Antigonus had 
not fupplied thofe on board with water and provifions, 
they muft have perifhed in fight of the fhore. This was 
a melancholy beginning ; however, Antigonus marched on, 
hoping to rectify all things by his fuccefs in battle ; but 
Ptolemy was in no fuch hafte 3 he had fortified all the fords 
*>f the Nile, and had confiderable bodies of troops in thefe 
pofts. He had befides an army of obfervation, with which, 
he held Antigonus at bay, while in the interim he offer- 
ed by proclamation every common foldier two mins?, 
(about fix pounds five (hillings Englifh) and to every of- 
ficer a talent, or one hundred and eighty-eight pounds, 
if they would come over to him. He had pracliied the fame 
thing when Perdiccas invaded Egypt, and he had the fame 
fuccefs now as then ; for numbers deferred to him ; and 
if Antigonus had not ported fome choice troops on the 
road, the greateft part of his army would have gone 
over } the rather^ becaufe they were terrified with the 
C c 2 dreadful 
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dreadful puniftiments infli£ted on thofe who were feizejd as 
they were going off. At laft tumults arifing, Antigonus 
faw plainly that it would be far from his intereft to remain, 
any longer there ; wherefore, to avoid farther mifchiefs, 
he retired with the army,and Demetrius failed back with the 
fleet towards Syria. To repair the credit of their arms, the 
kings immediately refolved on a new expedition, which was 
the redaction of the ifland of Rhodes, for this fome pre- 
tence was wanting; it was therefore demanded of the 
Rhodians, that they mould enter into a clofe alliance with 
Antigonus and Demetrius againft all their enemies ; this, 
as it was forefeen, they refufed, becaufe, carrying on a 
great trade with Egypt, it was impoffible for them to break 
with Ptolemy ; however, fear engaged them to offer all that 
was in their power, which, however, Demetrius refufed \ 
and making a defcent, befieged the capital of the ifland, 
which coft him a great deal of trouble to no purpofe, ex- 
cept that he gained here the reputation of the greateft en- 
gineer of his time, in c*onfequence of his contriving fuch 
machines as had never been feen before, and that he likewife 
gave a new inftance of his generofity and clemency. For, 
Whereas the Rhodians, having taken a veflel, on board 
of which were fome rich hangings for his tent, as alfo cer- 
tain letters from his wife Philla, fent all to Ptolemy, yet, 
when they afterwards entreated Demetrius to fpare the cele- 
brated picture of their patron Jalyfus, which had coft Pro- 
togenes feven years, and was efteemed his mafter-piece ; 
that prince anfwered, I would fconer deftroy the ftatues 
of my father, than offer the leaft injury to fo exquifite a 
piece. As for Protogenes himfelf, he worked as ufual in his 
houfe in the fuburbs, and when Demetrius fent for him, 
and afked him, How he came to be fo fearlefs ? I know, 
Sir, faid the painter, that you make war againft the Rhodi- 
ans, but not againft the fciences : Whereupon the king 
fmiling, affigned him a guard. The fiege of Rhodes had 
lafted long, and the fpirits of Demetrius's foldiers were al- 
moft exhaufted, when, happily for him, embaffadors from 
Athens arrived to implore his affiftance againft Caffander ; 
this gave him a pretence to make peace with the Rhodians on 
thefe terms, that they mould ferve Antigonus againft all his 
enemies, except Ptolemy king of Egypt. Then Demetrius, 
failing with throe hundred and thirty gallies, and a great 
army on board, {leered for Attica, where he landed, hav- 
ing eonftrained Cafiander to retire towards Macedon 5 but 

when 
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when he came near Thermopylae, Demetrius fell upon hitf 
rear, and gave him fo rude a (hock, that his troops feemed 
rather to fly than march through ThelTaly afterwards. Upon 
this a corps of fix thoufand Macedonians left in Greece re-, 
volted to the victor, and Demetrius returned in triumph to 
the fea-coaft of Peloponnefus, This extraordinary flow of 
fuccefs bore down before it almoft all the virtues of Deme- 
trius ; for he began now to exceed Alexander in vanity, 
jftyling himfelf king of kings, drinking the healths of 
Seleucus,Caffander 3 Lyfimachus and Ptolemy, as great officers 
of his irate and houfhoid. In debauchery he funk far below 
the dignity of human nature, indulging himfelf not only in 
fenfual pleafures, but in a vice which ought to want a name ; 
he likewife deviated into grofs impiety,that never-failing road 
to ruin; and forgetting his father's former moderation, 
would needs be friled a god, and the younger brother of 
Minerva. It may indeed be faid in his excufe, that he 
had kept his fenfes, if the wits of Athens had not feduced 
him ; however it was, from this time forwards his affairs 
declined, and though fometimes the profpect cleared, yet 
the tiorm which now began to rife did not blow over, till it 
had wrought his as well as his father's ruin b . 

Cass ander, fearing that Demetrius would purfue the blow ^ new con- 
he had already given him, and, after compelling him to leave federacy a- 
Greece, follow him into Macedonia, fent deputies to An- & ainft Anu ' 
tigonus in Syria, in order to treat of a peace ; but Antigo- YeaTlfter 
nus would hear of no other terms than his fubmitting him- the flood 
felf and his dominions to his pleafure, fo that thefe negoti- Y 6 ^' before 
ations came to nothing, and Callander v/as forced to fend Cnr ift 303 
to his old confederates, in order to engage them in a new 
alliance againft this formidable conqueror ; they readily 
liftened to his propofal, for they perfectly well difcerned, 
that when once Macedonia was fubdued, Antigonus would 
fall upon them next. To prevent this, they entered into a 
treaty with Caffander ; and Lyfimachus, having obtained 
from him a part of his army, refolved to pafs over into 
Afia, and fall upon Phrygia, Lydia, and other provinces ; 
which accordingly he did, and proceeded with fuch fuccefs, 
that Antigonus was not a little alarmed when acquainted 
therewith, as he was celebrating fnews and gymnic fports 
at his new city of Antigona. He did not, however, lofe 
his courage when he was made acquainted with this formi- 
C c 3 dable 
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dable confederacy ; on the contrary, he behaved himfelf 
with more alacrity and fpirit than could have been expected 
from a man of his years and in his condition ; for he was 
now, upwards of eighty and exceffively corpulent. His am- 
bition, however, was ftill 10 ftrong, that he could not help 
faying publickly, That he would fcatter the confederates,, 
as ealily as boys do birds among the corn, by throwing a 
tfone amongft them. In order to make good his words, 
he began to draw together his forces immediately ; and as 
foon as he had affembled a fufEcient army, he croffed mount 
Taurus, and came down into Cilicia, where, having taken 
ft considerable fum out of the treafury of Quinda, he made 
ufe of it to recruit his troops* which were foon in a con- 
dition not only to recover the places that had been loft* 
but even to offer Lyfimachus battle. That crafty old cap- 
tain did not, however, prefs on an engagement, but on 
the contrary kept on the defenfive, knowing well, that if 
he loft a battle, he loft all ; but that Antigonus in fuch a 
cafe had many provinces to retire to. Lyfimachus therefore 
propofed an accommodation, but Antigonus would hearken 
to nothing ; fo the winter was fpun out in preparations on 
both fides, and early in the fpring Seleucus with his own and 
Ptolemy's forces began his march, in order to join Lyfima- 
chus 3 of which when Antigonus had notice, he inftantly' 
fentto recal Demetrius outof Greece, beginning now to fore- 
fee that he fhould have enough to do to defend himfelf againft 
fo many and fo potent adverfaries, Demetrius, as foon as 
he had received his father's commands, entered into a pro- 
vifional treaty with Caffander for preferving the peace and 
freedom of Greece, W e call this treaty provifiona], be- 
caufe it was not to remain in force, if Antigonus refufed 
to ratify it ; the defign of both parties being to gain time, 
and an opportunity of attending their other affairs, by ac- 
ceding to this treaty which gave liberty to Greece. On 
the conclufion of it, Demetrius found not only himfelf 
at liberty to return, but his forces alfo, there being now 
no neceffity of leaving an army, as he had firft defigned, in 
Peloponnefus. 

•The fatal When the feafon of the year permitted, Demetrius 
battle of tranfported his forces into Afia ; and having recovered 
Year' after Ephefus from Lyfimachus, marched ftrait to join his father, 
the flood, By 
a6 9 8. 
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By this time Seleucus was at hand, and the news of his ap- 
proach did not come fooner than that of Ptolemy's irruption 
into Phoenicia, Judaea, and Caele-Syria, where he 'carried 
all before him, and in a fhort time reduced all thofe pro- 
vinces, excepting only the cities of Tyre and Sidon, which, 
being ftrongly garrifoned, held out for Antigonus ; but 
after thefe rapid conquefts, Ptolemy, who had fet down 
before the laft mentioned city, on a flying report, that Anti- 
gonus had beaten Seleucus and Lyfimachus, raifed his 
fiege, and retired nattily into Egypt. By this time the two 
grand armies in Phrygiawere ready to engage ; that of An- 
tigonus confifted of fevcnty thoufand foot, ten thoufand 
horfc, and feventy-five elephants. The forces of Seleucus 
and Lyfimachus confifted of fixty-four thoufand foot, ten 
thoufand five hundred horfr, four hundred elephants, and 
one hundred and twenty chariots of war. Now it was, that 
Antigonus varied a little from his ufual manner of behavi- 
our ; for, inftead of appearing asrhe was wont to do with 
a frank and open countenance, he (hewed himfelf very 
thoughtful and melancholy, was frequently filent, and, 
whereas he formerly never ccnfulted with any body, but 
gave out his orders with extraordinary vivacity, he was now 
very flow in his resolutions, confulted much with Deme- 
trius, and once, as he was reviewing his troops, recom- 
mended him to the officers as his fucceilor. Thefe things 
were thought to (hew that his ufual confidence had forfaken 
him. The morning of the battle, as he was coming out of 
his tent, he fell down and bruifed himfelf ; upon which 
rifing up as well as he could, Immortal eods, faid he, grant 
me victory, if it be your will ; but if not, let me (all in 
battle, and not furvive my fading glory. When the armies 
were difpofed in order of battle, Demetrius, having the 
command of the belt part of his father's horfe, charged fo 
fiercely on the cavalry of Seleucus commanded by his fon 
Antiochus, that he quickly broke and put them to flight ; 
but purfuing them too far, he thereby loft all ; for Seleucus 
immediately interpofed his elephants in fuch a manner, that 
Demetrius could never rejoin his infantry ; and having done 
this,Seleucus marched with his foot to attackAntigonus, where 
he fought in perfon. The brave old man on this occafion be- 
haved with great wifdom ; but Seleucus, making a Chew of 
charging him in flank, Antigonus was forced to alter his dif- 
pofition ; which gave opportunity to many traitors in his 
army to go over to the enemy - s which they did, thereby 
C q 4 * creating 
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creating fuch a confufion, that his forces were quickly- 
broke, and bimfelf, at the head of a very few, left to 
fuflain the fhock. When the enemy were about to charge 
him, one who was near him cried out, Sir, confider what 
you do ; they are coming down upon you. Let them 
come, faid Antigonus ; Demetrius will come to our aflif- 
ance. But, while he caft his eyes about in vain for his fon, 
a mower of arrows deprived him of life, and he fell from 
his horfe upon the ground, having only one fervant that 
ftaid by his body. Th is was the fatal battle of Ipfus, fo 
called from a town and river of Phrygia, near which it was 
fought. And thus fell the empire of Antigonus with him- 
felf, when he had borne the regal title about four years, 
and was as many above fourfcore d . 
Morcete 3 Demetrius, with the poor remains of his army, which 
•iu°cceeds! eS were no more tnan thoufand foot and four thoufand 
horfe, retired to Ephefas ; and even doubting whether he 
fhould be fafe there, he Ihortly quitted that place, and re- 
tired towards the fea. Many were of opinion, when he 
iirft. entered that city, that he would have plundered the 
famous temple of Diana, in order to raife money to reftore 
his affairs ; but he did nothing of this fort, placing his chief 
hope in the loyalty of the Athenians, and therefore made 
, all the hafte he could thither, where he had left the bell part 
of his plate, with his queen Deidamia and her retinue. But 
here his hopes miferably failed him, for the Athenians fent 
away his queen, and forbad him to enter their city. He, 
diflembling his refentment, very gladly received from them 
his fhips, and, after vifiting Peloponnefus, failed away for 
the Cherfonefe, where landing, he committed great devas- 
tations in the territories of Lyfimachus ; at which the con- 
federate princes were not at all difpleafed, for they liked 
this ally of theirs no better than Demetrius, and feared 
him much more. In the midft of his diftreffes a ftrange 
accident happened in favour of Demetrius. Seleucus 
having heard wonderful things of the beauty of Strato- 
nice the daughter of Demetrius and Philla, the widow 
of Craterus and fitter of Callander, he fent to De- 
metrius to demand her in marriage. This extraordinary 
turn of fortune did not a little amaze Demetrius himfelf, 

who 
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who joyfully tranfported his daughter in his royal fleet to 
meet Seleucus. As he failed along he was frequently con- 
ftrained to put on fhore for refrefhment, which, amongft 
other places, he did in Cilicia, a province affigned by the 
princes to Pliftarchus the brother of Caffander, who con- 
ceiving this in no other light than that of an invafion, im- 
mediately pofted away to Caffander, to complain of the 
injury done him ; of which when Demetrius was inform- 
ed, he thought Pliftarchus could do no more, if he carried 
matters a little farther ; wherefore he ventured to feize the 
treafury at Quinda, and took from thence two hundred 
talents, which had been left by his father. Arriving on 
the coaft of Syria, he was firft met by his wife Philla, and 
then coming to the city of RofTus, he there found Seleu- 
cus, who immediately efpoufed Stratonice ; and, in ho- 
nour of the nuptials, nobly entertained Demetrius on more 5 
accepting alfo in his turn an invitation from his father-in- 
law, he was nobly feafted on board the royal galley, after 
which they parted. Demetrius failing back again, made 
a new defcent on Cilicia, and got entire poffeflion of it ; 
whereupon he fent his wife Philla to excufe him to her 
brother Caflander \ and his other wife Deidamia dying of a 
cold me had caught at fea, he, by the interpolation of Se- 
leucus, efpoufed Ptolemaida the daughter of Ptolemy, which 
gave his affairs a new afpect. This fair weather, however, 
did not laft long ; for Seleucus, unfatisfied with the many 
provinces he poffeffed, would needs have Cilicia, for which 
he offered Demetrius a fum of money. This he refufed ; 
upon which Seleucus demanded Tyre and Sidon, threatening, 
if they were not given up, he would take them by force. 
To which Demetrius anfwered, that if he had loft ever fo 
many battles, every one of them as fatal as that of Ipfus, 
he would never part with cities in fo tame a manner ; 
and immediately gave orders for augmenting the garrifons, 
and filling the magazines in the cities demanded. In the 
mean time he refolved himfelf to pafs over into Attica, to be 
revenged for the affront which the Athenians had offered him 
immediately after the battle of Ipfus. In this expedition he 
was f- roughly handled by a ftorm, that when he landed his 
troops in Europe, they were able to undertake nothing. 
He, however, foon after befieged the city of Meffene, 
where he received an arrow in his jaw, which not only 
difigured his face, but by the accidents attending the cure, 
threatened his life ; yet he continued his fiege, and after- 
wards 
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wards his army increafing, he formed the blockade of A- 
thens, which he reduced, and ftrongly garrifoned. After 
this he made war againft Sparta ; whereupon Archidamus 
marched at the head of all the forces of Lacedaemon, as 
far as the city of Mantimea, that, as long as was poffible, 
the war might be kept out of his own country ; but his fuc- 
cefs was not anfwerable to his prudence and courage , for 
he was here defeated by Demetrius, and afterwards beaten 
by him again within fight of Sparta ; yet fuch was thein- 
conftancy of this prince's fortune, that he either was beaten, 
jpr reaped no benefit from his victories ; for, immediately 
after this battle , came news , that Lyfimachus had 
conquered all he pofMed in Afia ; and that Ptolemy, af- 
ter reducing the greateft part of the ifle of Cyprus, had be- 
fieged the city of Salami's, in which were the mother and 
children of Demetrius fo that he had now no leifure to 
profecute the war againft Sparta. Before the fenfe of thefe 
imfchiefs had long tormented the king's breafr, a new and 
llrange fcene opened, which turned all his thoughts another 
way e . 

Pemetrius Cass ander king of Macedon left behind him two fons, 
king^fMa- Antipater and Alexander, both pretending title to the king- 
cedonia. dom ; but the former, having married the daughter of 
Year oftfie Lyfimachus, abfolutely refufed to grant any thing to the 
^f or g2^j ft Iatter, who thereupon called in Pyrrhus, and Demetrius to 
294. his afliftance. Pyrrhus came firft, and made fuch an im- 
preflion, that Antipater gladly compounded the matter with 
his brother* and allotted him half the kingdom, from which 
Pyrrhus, however, lopped a piece for his {hare \ which 
proceeding giving Alexander to believe, that, when Deme- 
trius arrived , he would take another portion of his 
kingdom, he made all the hafie he could 1o meet him, and 
at the interview thanked him for the afliftance he brought, 
but aflured him he had no need of it ; whereupon Demetri- 
us prepared to return, which, however, Alexander meant 
not that he mould do, having formed a fcheme to murder 
him at fupper. This Demetrius prevented by going away 
fuddenly ; yet, when they came to LarifTa in Theflaly, A- 
lexander began to pra&ife again ; for Demetrius having in- 
vited him to an entertainment, he went thither without 
guards, that Demetrius might have no pretence for bring- 
ing 

• Diodor. Sicul. ubi fupra. Plut. in Demtt. Juftia, 1. xv, c. 1. 
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ing any with him ; but his deilgn being gueffed at, Deme- 
trius ordered him, and thofe who were with him, to be 
killed after fupper ; which command when his guards began 
to execute, one of Alexander's friends cried out, you have 
been too quick for us by a day. The Macedonian army> 
when they received the news of the death of their king, 
were not a little furprifed, fuppofing that Demetrius would 
take this opportunity of attacking and cutting $hem to 
pieces \ which, however, he was fo far from doing, that h« 
fent to defire leave to juftify himfelf as to the death of A- 
Jexander, which he did in a formal harangue. This had 
fuch an effect on the Macedonians, that they immediately 
faluted Demetrius king ; and thus, when his affairs were 
■moft defperate, he acquired that kingdom, for which fo ma- 
ny princes had ftruggled, not only by the free confent of 
the people, but alfo with fome colour of right ; for tho' 
Antipater the fon of Caffander was living, yet the Mace- 
donians might well hold him unworthy of a crown, who 
had imbrued his hands in the blood of his own mother, the 
daughter of Philip of Macedon and fifter of Alexander. 
Setting him afide, Demetrius, in right of his wife, was the 
next heir ; and the fight of his fon Antigonus, who was 
the grandfon of old Antipater, influenced the Macedonians 
not a little, for they remembered how happily they had lived 
under his adminiftration, and in what continual broils thej 
had been ever fince. The reft of the princes did not feem 
much difpleafed with an event which had fixed a crown on 
the head of the fon of Antigonus at none of their expence. 
As for Lyfimachus, while Demetrius and Pyrrhus were a- 
greed, he thought it his intereft to be well with both. Pto- 
lemy having recovered Cyprus, difmiffed the family of De^ 
metrius, not only without injury, but with much refpe&, 
and with many magnificent prefents. In the court of Se- 
leucus a furprifing change had happened, which yet was 
beneficial to Demetrius ; for Stratonice was married to 
Antiochus her fon-in-law. Thus all things at prefent con- 
tributed to leave Demetrius at his eafe, excepting his own 
temper only, which, now he had no enemy left, inclined 
him to pick quarrels with his friends. But of thefe things 
in another place. In this chapter we are to confider him as 
a king in Afia, and therefore we mall proceed to the laft 
attempt made by him for the recovery of bk father's king- 
dom. f 

Whe& 
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Keendea- When he had reigned about fix years in Macedon, partly 
wurs the re- f 0 g ra tify his own ambition, and partly to employ the reft- 
feSsking- * e *" s Macedonians, he began to make preparations for the 
&uq. conquefts of Afia. In order to this, ho fct an army on 
foot of ninety-eight thoufand foot and twelve ihoufand 
horfe. Helikewife put a fleet of five hundred gallies upon 
the (locks, at.Pclla, Chalcis, Corinch, and Athens. Se- 
veral of thefe gallies had fourteen^ fifteen, and fixteen 
benches of oars ; and they were all built by the particular 
contrivance of Demetrius himfelf, whofe (kill in this re- 
fpect was not only admired by fuch as knew nothing more 
of (hips than what their bulk and beauty dictated to their 
fight, but by the ableft artizans, who without his directions, 
were incapable of conftrucling fuch veffels, as, with all 
the pomp of royal mips, had alfo all the ftrength, and 
all the contrivances of ordinary (hips of war. The noife 
of thefe preparations awakened Lyfimachus, Seleucus, and 
Ptolemy ; they therefore entered into a drift league againft 
him, and, according to their old maxim in the days of 
Antigonus, determined to begin the war firft. With this 
view they invited Pyrrhus king of Epirus to enter into the 
confederacy, which he readily did, tho J he had learned the 
trade of war under Demetrius, who had taught him ingra- 
titude too, for Demetrius had pradtifed upon him firft. 
This point once fettled, Ptolemy failed with a puiffant 
fleet to invade Greece, at the fame time that Lyfimachus 
with a mighty army invaded Macedon. Demetrius, furprized 
with thefe quick proceedings, which came a little too foon for 
the ftate his affairs were in, levied, in as ftiort a time as he was 
able, a confiderable army, and marched therewith to op- 
pofe Lyfimachus, difpatching at the fame time his fon 
Antigonus with another army to provide for the Mety of 
Greece. When Demetrius was arrived within a mort 
march of the enemy, he received advice, that Pyrrhus had 
entered Macedon on the other fide, and had penetrated as 
far as Beraea ; upon which the Macedonians began to 
mutiny, and Demetrius faw plainly, that they had an in- 
clination to defert to Lyfimachus. This made him apprehend 
that he had flipped in h:s politics, when he ventured to 
lead a Macedonian army againft their old commander. 
To amend this therefore he made a fhort turn, and marched 
away directly to fight Pyrrhus, againft whom, as a foreigner, 
he doubted not his troops would behave well ; but in this 
he made a greater mifiake than before : for no fooner 
fee came near the enemy than his army began to defert 

in 
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In fmall parties. By degrees the Macedonians grew bolder, 
and went fo far as to fay openly in the camp, that 
the crown ought to belong to him, who moft refembled 
Alexander ; that in Demetrius indeed they faw his vanity, 
luxury, and pride, but that in Pyrrhus, againft whom they 
were to fight, all the virtues of Alexander were con- 
fpicuous. When thefe notions had circulated among 
them a little while, the whole camp was in a tumult, 
and things at lad irfued in this, that fome of the mo- 
defteft and beft meaning of the foldiers advifed Demetrius 
to withdraw in time, and fecure his perfon. Upon this he 
retired to his tent, laid afide his royal robes, and, in the 
habit of a private foldier, fled away without attendance to , 
Caffandrias. 

In this city he found his wife Philla, who, when fhe Heis expelled 
was informed of what had happened, overcome withfr° mMace - 
grief, and afhamed to behold a daughter of Antipater at don * 
the lowelt ebb of diflrefs in Macedon, took poifon, and 
fo ended her days. Demetrius, in his worft fortunes, had 
always hopes ; wherefore quitting Macedon, he withdrew 
into Greece, where having drawn together fome of his 
friends, he began to form an army, which increafing by 
degrees, he marched to Thebes, and there afTumed again 
the regal habit, and, as the firft efTay of his authority, 
reftored the democratic authority in the city where he 
lived. As for the Athenians, as foon as they heard of 
his diftrefs, without any other motive than mere ingrati- 
tude, they contrived to infult him, which provoked him 
fo far, as to engage him to lead his nevv-raifed army im- 
mediately to befiege their city. In this fiege he had 
fuch fuccefs, that the Athenians were conftrained to de- 
precate his vengeance by a folemn deputation, at the head 
of which was an eminent philofopher. Demetrius, who 
had always a tendernefs for Athens, fuffered himlelf to 
be perfuaded to pardon even this new outrage ; fo that 
this expedition being at an end, he, of a fudden took 
it into his head to hazard another, which was for the 
recovery of Caria and Lydia from Lyfimachus. All his 
forces amounted tp but eleven thoufand men, and nothing 
could be more romantic than to hope, with fo inconfi- 
derable an army, to : conquer a great part of Afia ; how- 
ever, he had neceffity on his fide, and a confidence 
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Ijbdy of defperafe 'men to inforce whatever meafdre he 
"thought fit to take. When he arrived at ^Miletus, he 
'Was met by Eurydice the fitter of his wife Philla. She 
brought with her a new wife for him, Ptolemaida, totvhorn. 
he had been long ago contracted. The marriage was 
Confufhmated sitSardis, which he prefently took. Part of 
J the forces of iLyftmachus revolting to him, and bringing 
%ith them a great fum of money, enabled him to re- 
cruit his army effedually. All this, however, fignifieil 
nothing ; for Agathocles the fon of Lyfimachus, coming 
iagamft him with a very great army, and managing his com- 
mand with great prudence, brought Demetrius into deep 
diftrefs ; for tho' the troops of the latter had the advantage 
in all the fkirmiflies which happened between them and the 
forces of Agathocles, yet, by avoiding an engagement, 
and making a proper ufe of his advantage in numbers, 
this young prince compelled Demetrius to retire into 
Phrygia, whither he followed him, and reduced his army 
to a ftarving condition. Demetrius, mifting quarters of- 
'ten, at length pafled the river Lycus, which being very 
rapid, many of his foldiers were drowned. This, with the 
other misfortunes they had endured, exafperated the army 
to fuch a degree, that they openly complained ; and one 
day when Demetrius came out of his tent, he found thefe 
lines which are a parody on the beginning of the Oedip&s 
gf Sophocles, fixed over his door, 

Thou fon of blind Antigonus, 
Where are we? — 

To add to thefe diftreffes, the plague broke out in his army, 
by which, in a very (hort time, he loft eight thoufand 
men. With the poor remainder he retired to Tarfus a 
city belonging to Seleucus, where he ordered his fol- 
diers to obferve exacl difcipline, till at laft want forced 
them to difpenfe with all orders. Then it was that he 
wrote to Seleucus in terms the moft moving. He repre- 
fented the grandeur from which he was fallen, the mifery 
to which he was reduced, and the fmall hopes he had left. 
Seleucus taking this matter into confide ration, fent orders 
to the governors of provinces, to furnifh Demetrius with 
whatever was requifite for him, not as a private man, 
but as a king; as alfo with provifions for his army. This 
was done through the inclinations, and with a beneficence 

worthy 
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worthy of the king himfelf. But Patrocles, the prime 
minifter of Seleucus was of quite another fentiment he 
-continually whifpered in his mafterYear, that of all the 
princes of his time, Demetrius was the mod enterprising 
that the more he was diftreffed, the more ready he muft 
be to make any new attempt hope or defpair might fuggeft to 
him ; and that to afford fupport to fuch a perfon, was to 
jiurfe a wild beaft in his bofom. By degrees the minifter's 
art overcame his mailer's clemency, fo that, when De- 
metrius leaft expe&ed it, Seleucus, advanced with a pow- 
erful army towards Cilicia ; whereupon that unhappy prince 
was forced to take (helter in mount Taurus, from whence 
hefent deputies to Seleucus, requeuing him, that he would 
permit him the liberty to attempt, by force of arms, to re- 
pair his broken fortunes againft the barbarous nations, there 
to eftablifh a kingdom, where he might pafs the remainder 
of his life in quiet and repofe, and not in that rigorous 
feafon of the year, for it was noiv the middle of the 
winter, expofe him to the fury of his implacable enemies 
in this diftrefs, but to allow him a competent time and 
maintenance for his fmall army, till the weather fliould 
permit him to depart. But Seleucus, who, by this time, 
was become exceflively jealous of him, fent him word, 
that he would allow him to remain where he was but two 
months ; and that even in confideration of this favour, he 
expected that he mould deliver as hoftages his principal 
commanders. Demetrius perceiving himfelf taken like a 
beaft in a toil, flew with vindictive rage on his cruel per- 
fecutors, and had the good luck to get the better of them 
in many encounters ; particularly when he was befet with 
armed chariots, by his perfonal valour, he engaged his fol- 
diers to break through them, and thereby opened a paffage 
into Syria ; fo that things taking a new turn, Lyfimachus 
thought it would be favourably received, if he made Se- 
leucus an offer of his affiftance \ but that cautious prince 
liked no affiftance ; he therefore thanked Lyfimachus, and 
declined his favour ; however, he fpun out the war with 
Demetrius, not caring to truft the fortune of that prince, 
which often, from a very miferabic (late, had fuddenly railed 
him to great profperity. Even at this time Demetrius was in 
a better condition than could have been expected ; and his 
forces, as they had been always victorious under his conduct, 
fo they were very tractable and obedient in hopes that 
his good fortune would put it in his power to reward them. 

Bui 
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But while his mind was big with a thoufand projects, 
Demetrius was feized with a malignant fever, which, in a 
fhort time, took from him his fenfes, fo that for forty 
days he was able to give no orders. At the end of this 
fpace he recovered his fenfes, and in fome meafure his 
ftrength ; but to his great affliction, he found his army 
miferably mouldered away, and thofe he had left very 
defirous of getting into frefli quarters ; a thing they had 
fmall reafon to hope, and which yet he promifed them, 
and, by dint of his great fkill in military affairs, per- 
formed 3 for making a fudden and fwift march towards 
Cilicia, he turned fhort in the night, and paffing mount 
Amanus, left Seleucus and his army far behind him. 
Thus his weaned army had once more fome time given 
them for refreshment. Seleucus, fearing he might recruit 
where he was, marched towards him, and encamped at 
no great diftance. Of this, when Demetrius was in- 
formed, he refolved to attack him that very night and if 
his meafures had not been betrayed, would have taken him 
in his bed ; as it was, he had but juft time to mount, yet 
Demetrius perceiving that his defign was difcovered, would 
not hazard his forces, but retired. Seleucus refolving to 
make ufe of this opportunity, prefTed him clofe, and tit 
laft compelled him to fight in a very difadvantageous fitua- 
tion. However, Demetrius having divided his forces into two 
bodies, he, at the head of one, charged the troops of Seleucus 
fo brifkly, that they were in great confufion, till Seleucus 
himfelf difmounting, led up his infantry, which obliging 
Demetrius to form his forces afrein, Seleucus, as foon as 
they made a line, advanced to their front, and putting up 
the vizor of his helmet that he might be known, he ex- 
horted them to lay down their arms, telling them, that 
it wss for their fakes he avoided coming to extremities fo 
long ; whereupon thofe perfidious men (houted a- 
loud, Long live king Seleucus, deferting in a moment 
their old mafter, and the victory he had almoft ob- 
tained. Demetrius, in this diftrefs, retired, with a few 
who were about him, into a thick wood. At firft 
he h.-.d thoughts of retiring to the fea, and going on 
beard his fleet ; but when he confidered how few people he 
had abcut him, he laid afide this defign as impractica- 
ble. The next day his bofom-friend, Sofigenes, arriv- 
ing, and having with him four hundred pieces of gold, 
Demetrius refumed his former defign, and as foon as it 
grew dark, fallied from the wood, in order to pufh for- 
ward ; 
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ward ; but it appearing by the fires lighted on every 
fide, that the avenues were all fecured by the enemy, the 
king was forced to retire back to his wood. In this retreat 
fome of the inconfiderable band of horfe who were with 
him defer ted ; whereby the reft were fo intimidated, that 
they began to talk of delivering up Demetrius to Seleucus, in 
order to preferve themfelves j which when thatunhappy princcf 
overheard, he drew out his fword and would have run himfelf 
through the body, had not fome who were near him interpofed 
and prevented him. Then thofe who had moft intereft with 
him took an opportunity of (hewing the impoflibility of his 
getting out of the province ; and that therefore it would ' 
be prudence in him for once to fubmit to fortune, and 
furrender to Seleucus. Demetrius, having weighed this 
proportion duly, conceived it would be better to make 
that an act of choice, which was moft likely would at 
length be brought about by neceffity, and thereupon dis- 
patched, away deputies, to inform Seleucus, that he was 
ready to yield himfelf into his hands. Until thefe deputies 
returned, he remained ftill in his dark retreat in the wood h . 

When Seleucus was informed of the refolution which Demetrm$ 
Demetrius had taken, he was exceedingly pleafed, and hav- 
ing given the necefTary directions for the reception of aie UC u^*" 
perfon, who, befides the high dignity he had held, ftood * 
in fo near a relation to himfelf, could not help, even 
in the prefence of his whole court, breaking out into 
thefe words : It is not the fortune of Demetrius which hath 
thus provided for his fafety, but mine, which hath been 
watchful for my glory. I thank her more for this, than 
for all the favours me has done me, becaufe I efteern 
an act of clemency more honourable than any victory. 
The many noble and generous things faid by Seleucus 
in this high flow of fortune, inclined many of his 
courtiers to believe, that Demetrius from being himfelf 
a king, would become the chief favourite of a king. 
In order therefore to fecure their own interefts, they im- 
mediately determined to go and pay their court to him, 
as foon as he {hould come into the quarters of Seleucus. 
Apollonides, who had been formerly a courtier in the 
palace of Antigotius, was fer.t to receive Demetrius, and 
when he had brought him to the village affigned, almoft 
the whole court of Seleucus went to pay their compliment 
to his father-in-law. When the minifters about Seleucus, 
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who hated Demetrius, perceived this, they inftantly put 
him in mind of the dangerous confequences which might 
attend his nobles and commanders entering into familiarity 
with a perfon of fuch a dextrous addrefs, and fuch fur- 
prifing intrepidity. Thefe infinuations had the effect de- 
fired by thofe who made them, infomucb, that while 
Demetrius was entertaining his old acquaintance and new 
friends^ Paufanias with a guard of a thoufand horfe, came 
to conduct him, not as he hoped, to the prefence of 
Seleucus, but a caftle in a demy-ifland, where he remained 
a prifoner. Seleucus, when he had provided for his own 
fecurity, did all that could be thought of to make confine- 
ment eafy to Demetrius. He ordered him royal entertain- 
ment within doors, a fine {table of horfes, and the ufe of 
a noble park without. To give him a relifh of thefe plea- 
fures, hopes were cheriflied, and promifes of liberty inter- 
mixed, which were all made to depend on the coming of 
Antiochus and Stratonice, to whom the conditions, on 
which this freedom was to be obtained, were referred. All 
other arts were practifed to amufe Demetrius, and to di- 
vert his cares. At firft he fuffered himfelf to be deluded, 
and hoped, that after a time Seleucus would fee him ; but 
when he found this protracted, and that excufe fucceeded 
excufe, he penetrated the defign of his politic fon-in-law, and 
without giving in to vain expectations, fought by all me- 
thods to make his time as little tedious to him as might 
be. Hunting was for a while his chief diverfion ; but, by 
degrees, he quitted it to give himfelf up to feafting and 
caroufing, that, in wine and pleafant converfation, the 
memory of paft greatnefs and prefent forrows might be 
drowned ; fo hard a thing it is for thofe who pretend 
to fight for repofe to enjoy it, when they acquire it either 
in confequence of their victories, or thro* the mere bounty 
of providence ; and fo much wifer is it to moderate our 
defires, than to place all hopes in their gratification, 
Thefirmnefs It is the fentiment of fome hiftorians, that Demetrius 
of Demetrius acted meanly, firft in yielding himfelf up prifoner; and 
fortunes^" fecondly, in furviving fo long the lofs of his glory \ but 
if we examine this matter to the bottom, we {hall find, 
that thefe cenfures are very raft, and that there is no 
part of Demetrius's life lefs liable to reproach than the- 
firft part of his imprifonment. He had mewn in his former 
actions, that he was not afraid of death, and, in the firft 
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tranfport of his defpair, he fought to have fallen by his 
own fword. That he fupported life afterwards, was 'the 
effecT: of reafon, and a very laudable refignation to the 
conduct of providence, as appears from the laft public a£fc 
he did, which, without comparifon, was the nobleft of his 
whole life. As foon as he was imprifoned, he wrote a 
letter to his fon Antigonus, commending to him the care 
of his concerns in Greece, exhorting him to govern his 
fubjecls juftly, to aft always with moderation, and to look 
upon himfelf as dead ; conjuring him never to part with 
any of the cities, or to give up any thing to Seleucus to 
procure his liberty, and never to give credit to any letter 
written with his hand, or fealed with hi*3 feal, after this. 
We may furely look upon this as a moft authentic proof of 
true courage ; and, after this, we may fafely alledge his 
bearing with life as another proof of it ; for having ac- 
quitted himfelf to his family and his people, he might 
certainly indulge hopes to himfelf. As to his giving way 
to luxury at the laft, and fpending his time in banquets 
and drinking -matches, we ought to pity him, and profit 
by his example. He found by fatal experience, that mirth 
and wine were no cures for grief ; for while by them he 
fought to ftifle his concern, the ftruggle between refent- 
ment and a defire of concealing it, added to his high 
jiving, induced a diftemper, which, when he had been a 
prifoner three years, carried him off in the fifty-fourth 
year of his age. Thus died this active prince, who had 
fo often been at the top, and fo frequently at the bottom 
of fortune's wheel. His death delivered Seleucus from all 
apprehenfions, and not only him, but others ; for his ac- 
complishments, his fmgular addrefs, his taking prefence, and 
above all, his extraordinary military (kill, made him always 
formidable, tho' his forces were ever fo weak, and the places 
in his poffeffion ever fo few K 

While Demetrius lay in prifon, many princes and ^^ a ^ oi% 
ftates, moved with the diftrefs of fo great a prince, fued Year a f ter 
to Seleucus, for his liberty. Lyfimachus only was bafe the flood 
enough to offer him a vaft fum of money to put him to J7™J chrfft 
death ; which, with the higheft indignation, Seleucus 2 g 3t 
refufedj affirming, that neither envy, nor any antient 
D d 2 antipathy 
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antipathy inclined him to confine Demetrius, but only a 
regard to his own fafety, and a juft attention to reafons of 
ftate. As Demetrius had rendered himfelf very remark- 
able for his filial piety towards his father, fo his fon Antigonus 
manifefted as laudable an affe&ion towards him ; for not- 
withstanding the letter his father had wrote him might, in 
the opinion of the world, have freed him from all cenfure, 
yet did he offer Seleucus, not only all that he held in Greece, 
tut his own perfon in hoftage, for his father's liberty ; but 
this was refufed. However, Antigonus continued earneftly 
to folicit it by the moil: tarneft and paffionate letters, as long 
as Demetrius lived, going in deep mourning during that 
fpace, and never once partaking of any feafts or diverfions 
while his father was in prifon. As foon as he underftood 
that his father's afhes were coming from Syria, he failed 
with a noble fleet to the Archipelago to meet them. He 
then depofited them in an urn of gold, which, when he 
entered the harbour of Corinth, he placed in the poop of 
the royal galley, fet his crown upon it, and covered it with 
a canopy of purple, himfelf ftanding by clad in deep mourn- 
ing, and his eyes red with tears. Moft of the cities of 
Greece fent chaplets to crown the urn, and deputations of 
their prime citizens to affift at the funeral. All the trophies 
of honour were left at Corinth, where the ceremony was 
performed ; but the urn itfelf was tranfported to Demetria, 
a city to which the late king had given his name, which had 
been built under his dire£Uon,and peopled, by his command, 
out of the villages in the neighbourhood of Iolchos. Thus, 
in his death, he was more happy than in his life , for all 
concurred in honouring the memory of thofe virtues which 
were no longer dreadful to them, and which had heretofore 
felled them with apprehenfions, on account of the reftlefs 
ambition, which, while he was living, accompanied them 
in the breaft of the poflerTor, and which was held unextin- 
guifhable but by death k . 
Amount of By the demife of Demetrius, the empire which his fa- 
hismarria g es t h er erected in Afia determined, and therefore we have no- 
*° mty ' thing more to add to this fe&ion, excepting a fhort account 
of the pofterity which Demetrius left behind him. He was 
a prince much addicted to women, and as, like other 
princes, he indulged this vice by keeping many concubines, 
fo, like the Macedonian kings, he fcrupled not marrying 

feveral 
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feveral wives. The firft was Philla the daughter of Anfi- 
pater. She was the widow of Craterus, and fomewhat 
older than agreed with the age of her husband ; however, 
Antigonus having (hewed him what benefits would accrue 
to his family by the match, Demetrius was eafily prevailed 
on to efpoufe her. By this lady he had Antigonus and Stra- 
tonice ; the former his fuccefibr in his European dominions, 
the latter queen of Alia, being the wife firft of Seleucus, 
* and after of his fon Antiochus, Demetrius married for 
his fecond wife Eurydice, an Athenian lady, faid to be de- 
fcended from Miltiades. She too was a widow, having 
been firft married to Ophillas, tyrant of Cyrene. She. was 
extraordinary handfome, and her being an Athenian made 
her the more agreeable to Demetrius, who mightily affected 
that city. By this lady, fome writers affirm, he had a fon, 
named Coriabus ; but of this there is great doubt. About 
the time he was chofen captain-general of Greeceat Corinth, 
he married Deidamia, the daughter of iEacides king of 
Epirus and fifter of Pyrrhus. She too was a lady celebrated 
for her beauty, and who very affectionately accompanied 
him in all his expeditions, till, through the fatigue oif 
travelling, which fuited ill with the delicacy of her con- 
ftitution, fhe died. By this third wife he had a fon named 
Alexander, who died in Egypt. His fourth wife was Ptole- 
maida the daughter of Ptolemy king of Egypt. Her he 
married from motives of intereft, and had by her a fori 
named Demetrius, who afterwards reigned in Cyrene. All 
thefe wives were alive at once \ and it is faid, that Deme- 
trius carried himfelf yery obligingly to them all ; but he was 
paflionately fond of a ftrumpet, named Lamia, a woman 
of great art, and who touched the lute to the greateft per- 
fection. She was, however, much older than any of his 
wives, even than Philla ; fo that the fatyrifts of thofe times 
pretended (he had enchanted the king. It is faid, he once 
defigned to have married Cratefipolis the widow of Alexan- 
der the fon of Polyfperchon, a woman more famous for her 
charms than her virtue ; but going to make her a vifit while 
he befieged Masgara, he very narrowly miffed being taken 
prifoner by one of Calender's parties, being forced to 
change coats with a foldier in order to make his efcape, 
which effectually took away his regard for that lady. By a 
Sclavonian concubine he had a fon, whom he called Deme- 
trius : and thefe are all his defcendants of which we have 
any account in biftory. As to his dominions, they re- 
Dd 3 majnedv 
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mained to Antigonus, of whofe life and a&ions we (hall 
give an exact account in the fucceeding feclion, having al- 
ready communicated to the reader all that, with propriety, 
could be brought within the compafs of this *. 

1 Plat, in vit.Demef. &Pyrrh. Diodor.l. xix. xx. Juftiru L 



SECT. VIII. 



The hiftory of the kingdom of Mace- 
don, from the death of Alexander 
the Great, to the conqueft thereof 
by the Romans. 

The flate of *T*HE kingdom of Macedon, at the time of the deceafe 
Macedonat JL of Alexander, was governed by Antipater, yet Cra- 
doceafe! 2 S terus was appointed him for a fucceiTor ; and the general 
opinion is, that Antipater, who was directed to come with 
a frefh Macedonian army to Babylon, would have been 
difgraced, if not put to death, on account of the many 
complaints made againfi him. If this were fo, the death of 
Alexander prevented that of Antipater, and left him polTefled 
of his government a . In writing therefore the hiftory of 
Macedon from the demife of Alexander, we muft begin 
with Antipater and his adminiftration. He was a perfon 
noble by birth, of great natural abilities, heightened by an 
excellent education. He was the friend as well as the dif- 
ciple of Ariftotle, learned, and a lover of learning ; mag- 
nificent in his actions, but plain in his drefs and behaviour, 
never varying his habit in all the time of his government, but 
appearing like a private perfon when he gave laws to kings. 
In few words, he had either the greateft virtues of any man 
of his age, or was the greateft hypocrite in it. The former, 
however, feems to us to be his true character, the luftre 
of his good qualities being too ftrong to be eclipfed by the 
vapours of Athenian envy, which affected the heads of many 

hiftorians, 
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hiftorians, fomeof whofe writings have Med to our times b . 
Philip of Macedon, whofe great talent was judging well of 
men .and things, made choice of Antipater as his minifter," 
and relied on him as his friend. I have flept foundly, fai<J 
he, for Antipater was waking. This fentence affords us a 
ftronger defcription of his abilities and fidelity, than ari 
orator oould convey in twenty pages. Alexander entrufted 
him, not only with the care of his hereditary kingdoms, 
and the command of a great army therein, but alfo with 
the cuftody of Greece. If in this charge he had been either 
negligent or carelefs, Alexander's victories would have fig- 
nified nothing ; for the Macedonians would have been for 
returning home, as foon as ever they had heard any ill news 
from thence. He had, it is true, many quarrels with 
Olympias, who was a high-fpirited woman, and very de- 
firous of meddling in ftate affairs. Alexander himfelf ap- 
proved his conduct fo far, as to fay on account of his mo- 
ther's letters, That he had paid dearly for the months he 
lay in her womb a . It is certain, that (he was no lefs angry 
with Hephaeftion, the moft faithful friend, as well as the 
chief favourite, of his mafter. What he thought of her 
character, appears from a fragment of one of his letters to 
her, wherein he wrote thus; Forbear your unjuft reproaches \ 
but, if you will not forbear, I care not, iince Alexander 
muft judge all d . When the news of Parmenio's death ar- 
rived in Macedonia, Antipater is recorded to have faid, If 
Parmenio confpired againft Alexander, who can we truft ? 
If he did not confpire, what {hall we do e ? If it were not 
for the only chafm in Arrian's hiftory, we fhould be able to 
fpeak more fully as to the credit Antipater flood in with his 
mafter at the time of his deceafe. As it is, we know, that 
it was Arrian's opinion, that the beft hiftorians had recorded 
nothing which teftified the king's having any diflike to his 
old minifter f . What remains of the letters of Alexander 
fliew, that he kept a regular correfpondence with Anti- 
pater, and that he gave him public marks of his efteera. 
There is a fragment of a letter from Antipater to his mafter, 
which is the nobleft teftimony of his extraordinary firmnefc 
and ftricl regard to truth. Ariftotle had fallen under Alex- 
ander's difpleafure, and he bad written in fevere terms of him 
D d 4 to 
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to Antipater himfelf ; yet when Antipater acquainted him 
with the death of Ariflotle, he gave a noble chara&er 
of that philofopher, which he clofed with thefe words : Be- 
sides the marvellous talents wherewith the mind of that 
truly, great man was adorned, this was peculiar to him, 
that he acquired the good will of every man who knew 
him s . Having now fufficiently ftiewn who, and what An- 
tipater was, let us proceed to the hiflory of his adminiftra- 
liion after the death of Alexander, 
ifbe Greeks The Grecians, even in the life-time of Alexander, en- 
Samianwa ^ ure( * ver ^ unw ^h n gty that fuperiority which he exercifed 
Ye?r after"* over tn£m ' anc * tno ' nothing could be more gentle than 
the flood the government of Antipater with refpect to Greece, yet 
Before Chr'ft ^ aS exceecnn gty hated, becaufe he obliged them to be 
glo. C " quiet. One of the laft actions of Alexander's life blew 
the embers of fedition into a flame. He had, by an edicl:, 
directed all the cities of Greece to recal their exiles ; 
which edi£r, when it was published at the Olympic games, 
occafioned great confufion. Many of the cities were afraid, 
that when the exiles returned, they would change the go-? 
vernrnent ; molt of them doubted their own fafety, in cafe 
die edicl: took efTecl:, and all of them held this peremptory 
decree to be a total abolition of their liberty. Immediately 
therefore they began to levy foldiers, and to prepare for 
war. In thefe tranfaclions the Athenians were, extremely 
l>ufy, yet they did not publickly . declare themfelves, till 
they were alfured that Alexander was dead. Then they 
kept no meafures ; they laid out the money, which Har- 
palus had ftolen from Alexander, and left in their city to 
hire forces \ They exclaimed againft the Macedonians, as 
a barbarous and tyrannical nation* and appointed Leofthenes 
general of their forces raifed for delivering Greece. This 
man was the difciple of Demofthenes, and feems to have 
meant his country better than he was able to ferve it. He 
was full of an enthufiaftic pafTion for democracy, and this 
prompted him to talk in a very high ftrain in the aflembly. 
Phocion, who judged better of the ftate of Athens, could 
not help faying to him on this occafion, Young man, your 
fpeeches are like the cyprefs-tree, lofty, and well fpread, 
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but they bear no fruit *. This gentleman, however, drew 
together a noble army, with which he advanced towards 
Theffaly, which was the moft judicious ftep taken in the 
war: 

Antipater, as-foon as he was thoroughly informed of Antipater 
the march of the Athenian forces, fent over into Afia, m ? rches " a - 
to defire the affiftance of the governors there. In the gainft .* 
interim he marched with thirteen thoufand foot and fix 
thoufand horfe, in order to fecure Theflaly. He appointed 
Cillas to prefide in Macedon during his abfence, and di- * 
recced him to raife forces with all imaginable diligence ; 
for the large draughts which Alexander had made ren- 
dered this a work not eafily performed. A fleet of a hun- 
dred and ten gallies- was likewife fitted out, under the 
command of Clytus, who as a fea-man, had ferved with 
great reputation under the late king. When Antipater 
came down into Theflaly, he found the inhabitants of 
that country ftill in the Macedonian intereft, and received 
from them a very coniiderable reinforcement of horfe ; yet, 
according to the practice of their anceftors, they acled 
deceitfully, and, when he wanted them moft, went oyer 
to the enemy. Leofthenes was in pofleflion of the Pylae, 
or ftreights, leading into Greece, where he waited for 
Antipater, who, with the fmall ^rmy he had, did not 
fail to give him battle, wherein numbers, and the fkill of 
the mercenaries ferving under Leofthenes, gained him the 
victory. Antipater, with the remains of his army, retired 
to Lamia, a city of fome ftrength, and not far diftantfrom 
the field of battle. This he feized and fortified in fuch a 
manner, that fho' the victorious army attempted to ftorm 
it, yet they were unfuccefsful ; fo that Leofthenes was con- 
ftrained to undertake a regular fiege, whereby, when he 
had reduced Antipater to great ftreights, himfelf, advancing 
too near the wall, was flain by a ftone ; whereupon An- 
tiphilus was created general in his ftead. While things 
were in this condition, Leonatus arrived from Afia, with 
a great army, and advanced to fuccour Antipater. Anti- 
philus, as foon as he was apprifed of this, raifed the fiege, 
burnt his tents, and marched to fight the new-comers, 
tho* they were no lefs than twenty two thoufand foot and 
two thoufand five hundred horfe, moft of them veterans. 
The battle was hard fought, and continued long ; but, 

through 
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through the valour of the Theflalian horfe and the death 
of Leonatus, the Greeks carried the victory, and the Ma- 
cedonian phalanx was compelled to retire into the rocky 
' hills, where the horfe could not follow them. Thefe victo- 
ries excedingly raifed the fpirits of the Confederates, and 
made them defpife their enemies fo much, that many -of 
them returned home, which afterwards proved fatal to the 
common caufe k < 

thecenciu Antipater, while he was fhut up in Lamia;, Tent 
fion of this" deputies to Athens, to negotiate peace ; but the Athenians 
war. refufed him any other terms than^the furrendering at- dif- 
cretion, and leaving all things to their difpofal. The fiege 
being now raifed, Antipater with incredible diligence, 
marched to' the place where the remains of Leonatus's 
army was encamped, and having joined them, held the 
enemy in play, tho' he was not able to offer them bat- 
tle. When he found the confederates preffed hard upon 
him, and that their chief ftrength confuted in their fuperi- 
ority . of horfe, he chofe fuch a rout, as, for the molt part, 
hindered the- horfe from acting ; and when they might 
have acted with effect, he devifed this method for avoiding 
an engagement ; he directed the light-armed foot to 
mount, not only all the carriage-horfes, but like w ife all the 
mules and affes belonging to the . army, and placing thefe 
behind the fquadrons of horfe which he had, the ThefTa^ 
lians concluded, that he had been reinforced with a great 
body of cavalry, and therefore contented themfelves with 
obferving them at a diftance. At length Craterus arrived 
with a great body of forces under his command ; how- 
ever he yielded the command to Antipater on their junc- 
tion at the river Peneus, where there were now affem- 
bled forty thoufand foot, three thoufand archers, and five 
thoufand horfe. The Greeks had twenty five thoufand foot 
and three thoufand five hundred horfe, with which 
' they ventured a battle. In this the Theffalian caval- 

ry were at firft victorious ; which Antipater obferv- 
ing, he would not fuftain his horfe, but fuffered the 
ThefTalians to break them entirely. While thefe conti- 
nued the purfuit, he, with the phalanx bore down upon 
the Grecian foot, and defeated them with great flaughter. 
The Macedonian horfe\ formed behind their victorious 
battalions, and the Theffalians fearing they mould be fur- 
rounded, 
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rounded, retired haftilv, in order to join their foot. After 
this defeat, Antiphilus held a council of war, wherein it 
was put to the vote, whether they mould continue in the 
field, or think of treating. It was carried for the latter, 
and deputies were inftantly fent to Antipater j but the 
Grecian generals were exceedingly furprifed to hear on 
their return, that the Macedonian would treat feparately 
with the cities, or not at all ; which proportion they re- 
jected 

Antipater and Craterus, perceiving that the confe- Peace grant- 
derate army was too weak to give them battle, began to ed t0 ^ , 
befiege the cities in the neighbourhood, and having reduce& Athemans 
many of them, treated the inhabitants with much feverity. 
This fo affrighted the ftates confederated with the Athe- 
nians, that they immediately made peace on the beft: 
terms they could. The Athenians and iEtolians alone 
flood out ; upon which Antipater and Craterus advanced 
towards Athens. The citizens of that famous place found 
themfelves now in no condition to refill: him, their fleet 
which they had fitted out at a vaft expence, under the 
command of Eetion, having been twice defeated by Clytus. 
In this diftrefs the Peloponnefians might have fuccoured and 
p refer ved them ; but, either through jealoufy or a panic 
fear, they remained motionlefs, and left the Athenians to 
their fate. In this diftrefs they turned their eyes on Pho- 
cion, and demanded his advice. To what end, faid he, 
Athenians, mould I advife you ? If you had not rejected 
my counfels, you had not been this day in this diftrefs. 
They then called upon Demades, who had always been in 
the Macedonian intereft. He propofed a decree, by which 
Demofthenes was condemned to death ; but he was al- 
ready fled. He then defired, that deputies might be fent 
to Antipater, himfelf and Phocion being of the number. 
When they arrived, Antipater would hear of no other 
terms than t.hofe offered to him at Lamia, viz. that they 
mould yield themfelves entirely to his mercy, and fufFer 
their affairs to be fettled at his pleafure. With thefe 
hard terms they - were conftrained to comply. Pho- 
cion befought Antipater that peace might be conclu- 
ded where he then was, i. e. in Bceotia, which Crate- 
rus faid was unreafonable, fince their army muft fubfift all 

that 
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that time in the country of their friends, whereas nothing 
hindred their living at difcretion in Attica (A). To this 
Antipater replied, that he was in the right ; yet, faid he, 

let 



'A) Xenocrates was a very eminent philofopher, the difci- 
ple and fucceftbr of Plato, alike remarkable for his wifdora in 
words, and for the probity of his actions. Many years before 
this he had been fent embaffador to Antipater in Macedonia, 
to entreat him to fet at liberty fome Athenian prifoners. 
On his arrival, before he had his audience, Antipater invited 
him to an entertainment. Xenocrates anfwered him in thefe 
verfes of Homer, fpoken by UlyfTes to Circe, when ibe 
preffed him to eat of the dainties fet before him : 

111 fits me, whofe friends are funk to hearts, 
To quaff thy bowls, or riot in thy feafts.. 
Me wouldft thou pleafe, for them thy cares employ, 
And them to me re (tore, and me to joy (i). 

Antipater was fo well pleafed with his prefence of mind, 
and happy application of thefe verfes, that, without more 
ado, he fet the Athenians free. On this occafion he did not 
behave fo obligingly, for knowing that Xenocrates was warmly 
afFe&ed to the democracy, he pafled him by, when he kindly fa- 
luted all the reft of the deputies ; which when the philofopher 
obferved, he could not help faying, Antipater does well thus 
to diftinguifh me from the reft, as if before Xenocrates only 
he was afhamed o£ the injuftice he is ahout to do the Athe- 
nians. When the government was afterwards fettled, Phoci- 
on would willingly have had Xenocrates accept the freedom 
of the city, which he refufed. I will not, faid he, fubmit 
myfelf to any adminiftration which I do not like, and the 
eftablilhment which I oppofe (2). Afterwards growing fo 
poor that he could not pay his tribute, the Athenians, with 
Jhamelefs ingratitude, condemned him to be fold for a flave, 
which was accordingly done. Demetrius the Phalerean bought 
him, reftoring him to his liberty, and paying his price into the 
public treafury. He was a great writer, for we have the ti- 
tles of above forty treatifes whjch he compofed. He died at 
fourfcore and two, falling in the night with bis head into a bafoB 
of water, whereby he was fufFocated (3). 
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let us grant this, becaufe it is afked by Phocion. When the 
Athenians had confented to fubmit themfelves to his plea- 
fure, Antipater granted them the following terms ; that 
the antient way of railing taxes in the city fhould be re- 
flored ; that they fhould receive a garrifon into the fort 
Munichia, and maintain it at their own charge ; that they 
fhould pay the expence of the war ; and that they mould 
deliver up the orators Hyperides and Demofthenes. 
Phocion earneftly begged the city might be excufed from 
the garrifon. 1 would willingly grant this alfo to your 
friendfhip, faid Antipater, but I know it is not either 
convenient for you or me. By which he meant, that, 
without a garrifon, the Athenians would never Jbe kept 
either in dependence on the Macedonians, or at quiet a- 
mong themfelves. In confequence of this treaty, the po- 
pular government in Athens was abrogated, and fuch on- 
ly permitted a fhare therein as had competent eftates ; 
upon which twenty-two thoufand of the inhabitants retired 
from the city, and had eftates affigned them in the terri- 
tories of Macedon, where they fettled, and lived very hap- 
pily. As for the reft of the Athenians, they were conftrain- 
ed to return to Solon's model of government, and, in 
(hort, were compelled by Antipater, much againft their 
will, to be rich and quiet. With the fame equity and 
moderation he fettled the reft of the Grecian ftates, who, 
at firft, grudged his power, and complained heavily of the 
infringements made on their liberty ; but, by degrees, 
they became better fatisfied, and at laft honoured him as 
the father and protector of Greece. On his return to 
Macedon, he and his fon-in-law Craterus, who had juft 
married his daughter Philla, turned their arms againft the 
iEtolians, who alone refufed to be comprehended in the 
peace, and kept a confiderable army in the field. Thefe, 
with much trouble, they reduced in the winter to great 
{freights ; but while they were preparing for the fieges of 
their principal cities, Antigonus arrived from Afia, with 
an account of Perdiccas's defigns, infifting particularly on 
his flighting Nicaea, the daughter of Antipater, and on his 
ordering Cynane the fifter of Alexander to be put to 
death. Antipater and Craterus inftantly made peace with 
the iEtolians, that they might be at leifure to attend to 
their own concerns, and prevent Perdiccas from becom- 
ing their fovereign, under colour of being protector of the 
Jdngs. With this view they entered into, a league with 

Ptolemy, 
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Ptolemy, and began to aflemble an army in order to pafa 
into Afia m . 

Antipater When all things were ready, and the feafon of the year* 
pafs ovwin- permitted, Antipater and Craterus tranfported their forces 
to Ada; into Afia, leaving the . care of Macedon and Greece to 
Polyfperchon. On their arrival in Afia, Antipater refolv- 
ed to march with part of the forces into Cilicia, that 
he might be able to affiff. Ptolemy, in cafe Perdiccas was 
too hard for him ; and Craterus with the other moiety 
marched againft Eumenes. Antipater, not long after this di- 
vilion of their forces, received the melancholy news of the 
defeat and death of his fon-in-law, whereby his favourite 
daughter Philla was left a widow n . It is faid this lady 
was endowed by nature with fuch extraordinary qualities, 
that her father, who was otherwife a very clofe man, yet 
was wont to confult her even while (he was a girl. Her 
conduct in the time of both her hufbands was extreme- 
ly remarkable, for me fpent her whole time .in acts of 
beneficence ; me had the wives and daughters of the 
officers of the army continually about her. As her own 
behaviour was very exact, (he kept a ftrict eye upon 
theirs, at the fame time fhe relieved their wants, gave por- 
tions to their daughters, and was their patronefs in all 
their affairs. The death of her hufband Craterus did not 
greatly affect Antipater's intereft ; for Perdiccas being 
fhortly- after (lain in Egypt, he was fent for to the 
army in Syria, where Aridaeus and Pithon abdicating their 
offices as protectors to the kings, Antipater fucceeded by 
common confent. At firft Eurydice the wife of Philip 
created him a great deal of trouble, and even endangered 
his life ; but, by degrees he got over this, andnot only con- 
ciliated the affection of the foldiers, but acquired alfo the 
efteem of Eurydice her felf. In fine, after he had fettled all 
things in Afia in the beft method poffible, and had left his fon 
Callander to be a check upon Antigonus, he fet out with the 
kings to return to Macedonia, the army being perfectly 
well fatisfied with his conduct, and the friends of the royal 
fche MtA' *" am *ty no P m § a ^ tnm g s from his protection °. 
anEkvada 1 " While he and Craterus were in Afia, the iEtolians, 
StaflaJjs who had fecretly entered into a league with Perdiccas, 

broke 
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broke into the territories of Macedon with a great army, 
and committed exceifive depredations^ in revenge for what 
they had fuffered the winter before. Polycles com- 
manded in thofe parts for Antipater, and had with him a 
confiderable body of troops. He, in attempting to repel 
the iEtolians, was drawn by them to an engagement, 
wherein his army was routed, and himfelf {lain. The 
>£tolians, while they were confulting how to profecute 
this victory, received advice, that the Acarnanians had 
entered their country, and had begun to commit hor- 
rible devaluations therein. To expel thefe invaders the 
iEtolians marched home j but they left the forces of their 
confederates in Theflaly, under the command of Menon, 
an officer of great fkill and courage. Polyfperchon, who, 
as we obferved, commanded in Macedon in the abfence 
of Antipater, immediately took advantage of this divifion, 
and, while the /Etolians were bufy in expelling their do- 
meftic enemies, he, by forced marches, came down into 
Theffaly, and, before Menon could be properly fupport- 
ed, fell upon him and his troops, and cut them to pieces. 
By this blow the power of the iEtolians Was entirely broken, 
and the peace of Macedon reftored p . 

Antipater, on his return, brought with him the The Athaii- 
kings into Macedon, and treated them there with 
imaginable refpecl:. The Athenians were very earneft with their garifen. 
Phocion, whofe intereft with Antipater they knew to be 
great, to obtain of him the difmiflion of their garrifon , 
but Phocion, who fa w clearly that this garrifon was more 
ufeful to the public than to Antipater, declined the com- 
miflion ; yet the recalling many of the exiles, and other 
good things he both afked and obtained of Antipater, with 
whom he had indeed a very great intereft. Menillus, 
who commanded in the fort, and was both a generous 
and a good-natured man, offered Phocion, who had but a 
fmall eftate, a fum of money. My circumftances, an- 
fwered the patriot, are neither worfe than they were, , 
nor are you greater than Alexander the fon of Philip, from 
whom I refufed to accept the fame favour. And when 
he was once requefted to do fomewhat that was wrong 
in his opinion, for the fervice of the Macedonians, Anti- 
pater, faid he, cannot have me for his friend and his flat- 
terer. 
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terer. This the Macedonian chief knew as well asr he j 
for it was a common faying with him, That he had two. 
friends at Athens, one who would take nothing, and an- 
other who never thought he had enough q . The former 
was Phocion, the latter Demades, an orator of fome re- 
putation, and who had been all his life in the intereft of 
Macedon. It was this man on whom the Athenians caft 
their eyes^ when Phocion abfolutely refufed to have any 
thing to do with the affair of the garrifon ; and in an ill hour 
for himfelf and his family Demades undertook it, having, 
for the greater honour, his fon Demias joined with him in 
com million r - 

Thc &ath of Not long after his return to Macedon, Antipater was 
Antipater. stacked by a dangerous difeafe, which, added to his 
years, for he was now fourfcore, left him little hopes 
of life. He behaved himfelf in the laft moments of his 
life with the fame firmnefs, and the fame regard to his 
reputation, which he had fliewed in all the aclions of his 
life. His great offices of protector and governor of Ma- 
cedon he bequeathed to Polyfperchon, the eldeft of Alex- 
ander's captains at hand, and of whom Antipater had a 
much better opinion than he deferved. His eldeft fon 
•Caflander Antipater appointed to be a chiliarch or colonel 
of a thoufand men, a command in thofe times infinitely 
mpre confiderable than now 9 . A little before his death, 
Demades had audience of Antipater, and was kindly re- 
ceived ; however, as to the garrifon, nothing was deter- 
mined ; but at the requeft of Phocion, fignified by letter, the 
Athenians had a further day given them for the payment of 
their fubfidies. Thus, full of years and glory in a time of 
full peace and ferenity, procured chiefly by his own wifdom 
and prudence, Antipater expired ; of whom, had we no- 
thing elfe to fay, what Tacitus obferved of Galba might 
properly be applied to him, and fufficiently diftinguifh his 
character to pofterity ; Non in domo fucceflbrem qusefivit, 
( fed in republica. In the choice of a fucceffor he regarded 
not his family, but the commonweal (B). 

Before 
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(B) We have no where the reafons affigned us, why Antipater 
excluded his fon CafTander from the adminiftration, hut they are 
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Before Antipater was well dead, Callander in- his name • 
fent for Demades the Athenian embaffador, who with his Ton 
Demias readily came, and began to expoftulate on the bufi- 
nefsof the garrifon. CaiTander, giving little heed to what 
he faid, ordered his Ton to be put to death in his prefence, 
and when he had given him a little time to feel the afflicti- 
on of a father, he firft loaded him with bitter reproaches, 



not hard to be guefled. Firft, he was his fori, and in all pro- 
bability the father thought it unworthy of him to aggrandize 
his own family at the expence of his matter's. Secondly, Poly- 
fperchon's age, experience, and his late exploit againil the iEto- 
lians might induce Antipater to think he would prove a worthy 
guardian of the kings. There might be a third reafon, which 
was Calender's ambition, and his having a private intrigue with 
Eurydice the wife of king Philip, who had as good or a better 
right to the crown than her hufband, which might make the 
good old man lefs careful of his fon's intcreft than otherwife he 
would have been. However it was, he mewed his love for his 
country, not only in his impartiality, but alfo in the advice he 
gave to him whom lie defigned his fucceffor. On no account, 
faid he, fufFer a woman to have any concerns in the affairs of 
ftate ; their abilities are by no means fuited tofuch arduous con- 
cerns j for being (laves to their paffions, to indulge them they 
throw all things into confufion f 4 ). This was understood to 
point at Olympias, who during his adminiftration had dwelt in 
Epirus. It is true, he had great reafon to diflike her, as well on 
account of the trouble me had given him, as out of regard to 
his beloved mafter Philip, whofe fecond wife ihe had murdered, 
and whofe child by her me broiled between two copper plates ; 
even in Epirus, me affefted to govern all things, and there- 
fore her fon Alexander commended her for going thither, becaufe, 
faid he, the Macedonians would never bear the government of a 
woman. Yet it may be, Antipater's counfel was general, which 
was more becoming him, and no lefs founded on fa£r. ; for be- 
fides the trouble he had through Olympias, Cleopatra the fifter of 
Alexander had afforded him no fmal] difquiet, and Eurydice had 
once put him in the utmoft danger of his life (5) ; he might well 
therefore have no great opinion of women's intermeddling with 
ftate affairs. We mall fhortly fee how deeply the Macedonians 
differed from the negleft of Antipater's maxim. 
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and then caufed him alfo to be llain. The reafon of this ex- 
traordinary proceeding was, that among the papers of Per- 
diccas there had been found a letter written to him by De- 
mad es, preffing Perdiccas to make hafte into Greece ; the 
affairs of which hung at prefent, he faid, on an old rotten 
thread 5 fo he was pleafed to characterize Antipater, from 
whom he had begged, and from whom he had received 
fo much. It is but juft we mould inform the reader that au- 
thors vary about this fact ; Diodorus fays, that Demades was 
put to death by Antipater : Plutarch and other authors a- 
fcribe his punifhment to CafTander : fome alfo fay the letter 
was written to Antigonus, and not to Perdiccas ; but this is 
improbable, and therefore, having well confidered its cir- 
cumftances, we have ftated the facl as it appears to us. 
Cruel without doubt it was, yet it cannot be denied, that 
Demades, who was a venal orator, and who fcrupled not 
to employ his eloquence againft the intereft of his coun- 
try, met with no worfe fate than he deferved 8 . 
Froje&sof Polysperchon was now at the head of affairs, governor 
Mfaifeatfon g enera * of Macedon, and protector of the kings, which 
in Macedon. high offices he derived from the good opinion which Anti- 
pater had conceived of him. He was a man of indifferent 
parts, more capable of following directions, than of giving 
fiiem, one extremely formal in his manner of tranfacting 
bufinefs, being converfant in nothing but forms. In a 
word, he was far from being honeft, fteady, or wife, and 
yet a great pretender to probity, fortitude, and policy. He 
had a fon named Alexander, more active, and of better a- 
bilities, though not a grain more virtuous than himfelf. The 
iirft ftep he took in his government was to call a general 
council - } as the firft ftep taken in that council was to 
fet afide Antipater's dying counfel, by recalling Olympias, 
which they not only did, but put Alexander the fon of 
Roxana under her care ; at leaft they promifed fo to do, 
hoping that the majefty of the mother of Alexander would 
add a luftre to their administration. A meafure, which, 
confidered in one light, feems juft and honourable ; but in 
another fhews, that Polyfperchon and his council were fen- 
. fible of fome imbecillity in themfelves. The queen, how- 
ever, who knew me was fafe in Epirus, and knew not 
what might befal her in Macedon, made no great hafte, but 

took 
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took time to confider the matter herfelf, and to Gonfult 
with her friends. However, fhe communicated her thoughts 
upon all occafions to Polyfperchon, and To held immediate- 
ly a confiderable mare in the adminift ration. CalTander 
was little thought of in thefe proceedings ; and it appear- 
ed plainly, that the new government had very little regard 
for the friends of the old one, which of confequence created 
a multitude of malecon tents, and afforded colour for certain 
fubfequent tranfactions, which otherwife would have been 
of too dark a hue to have borne the light. For as great 
politicians have a faculty of making all events contribute to 
their ends, fo there are a tribe of wrong-headed ftatefmen, 
who obftinately purfue thofe tracks which lead directly 
from the ends at which they aim j fucji were Polyfperchon 
and his council w . 

As foon as Caflander confidered the ftate in which he The views of 
ftood, hefaw, orat leafthe thought he faw, reafon to be Cafl w der » 
difpleafed with his father's difpofvtion of affairs. He form- 
ed a juftideaof Polyfperchon's character, and drew from 
thence very difmal apprehenfions of what might befal him- 
felf, his family, and their dependents. Befides, his ambi- 
tion prompted him to attempt the recovery of that com- 
mand, of which his father's will had deprived him, and at 
the fame time it opened his eyes to methods by which it 
might be obtained. Thefe things having a while revolved 
in his own breaft, he engaged fome of his friends to ac- 
company him into the country under colour of diverting 
themfelves with hunting ; but in truth to confer with them 
on his defign. When they were at diftance from court, 
he opened to them his project, having firft ftrongly pofleffed 
them with the common danger they were all in from the 
propenfity of Polyfperchon to Olympias, the antient and 
implacable enemy of Antipater and all his friends. He then, 
fhewed them, that Antigonus, Ptolemy, and Lyfimachus, 
would from their refpective interefts become the enemies o£ 
Pol) fperchon, becaufe, as protector of the kings, he would 
claim a fuperiority over them ; from whence he inferred* 
they would be friends to themfelves, if they declared againft 
Polyfperchon. It is uncertain, whether at flrft he communi- 
cated his intention of abfolutely fupplanting the protec- 
tor, or whether he pretended only to afpire to fuch a de- 
E e 2 gree 
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gree of power as might enable him to protect himfelf, his 
family, and their friends \ however it was, his difcourfes 
procured him a multitude of creatures, who readily obeyed 
his dictates, and took fuch fteps as he directed them ; and if 
things began to go well at home, they went ftill better 
abroad, for Antigonus and the reft of the princes promifed 
jiim their utmoft affiftance as foon as it was afked, in con- 
fequence, as they pretended, of their extraordinary love for 
his father ; but in truth, becaufe they hated Polyfperchon, 
and were defirous to prevent his looking abroad, by find- 
ing him.troublefome fcenes enow at home x . 

While Caffander was bufied in carrying his fchemes 
chon'7cdia.- mto execut iP n ? Polyfperchon held another grand council, 
wherein it was refolved to difplace all the governors appoint- 
ed by Antipater in Greece, and to fet up the democracy 
wjiere-ever it had been aboliftied. In order to carry this 
fcheme into execution, a very gracious proclamation was 
drawn, and fent to Athens and to the reft of the cities. It 
remains enti\e in Diodorus, and will be an everlafting 
rnonurnent of \he genius of Polyfperchon and his minifters. 
The body of the edict is full of royal authority, and ex- 
traordinary ftretches of power, yet the preamble and con- 
clusion declare its intention to be the reftoring liberty to 
the Greeks, and at the fame time the old regency is load- 
ed with grievous accufations. This edict produced, what in 
all probability it was intended to produce, confufions every- 
where ; for the people, under colour of its authority, 
would no longer obey/ their magiftrates, and the magiftrates 
were no where well inclined to truft themfelves to the go- 
vernment of the people. But the point of difmiffing go- 
vernors, which was the main thing the edict was calculated 
for, it could not produce, for the governors were leaft of 
all willing to fubmit to the execution of a decree by which 
they were to be cafhiered ; they therefore demurred at firft, 
and at laft applied to Caflander. In this nice conjuncture all 
eyes were upon Athens, for as it was the moft confiderable 
gxirrifon, fo if Nicanor who commanded there had immedi- 
ately evacuated the fort, it would have gone a great way to- 
wards the carrying the edict into execution elfewhere. But 
he at firft exprefled a fort of diffidence as to the autho- 
rity of Polyfperchon, and afterwards, when he received 

letters 
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letters from Qlympias, he fpun out negotiations with the 
Athenians, till he had thoroughly recruited his garrifon'j 
and then, inftead of quitting Munichia, he unexpectedly 
feized on Pyraeus. The Athenians, provoked by this ufage,' 
which they were not able to revenge upon Nicanor, turned 
their fury on their own citizens, and inftantly profcribed 
Phocion with feveral other perfons of diftin&ion who had- 
conferred with Nicanor, though they were not culpable 
in the leaft. Thefe unhappy perfons retired for ftielter to 
Alexander the fon of Polyfperchon, who had then entered 
Attica with an army. As he drew near Athens, the ci- 
tizens alfo fent deputies to prefs him immediately to be- 
fiege Nicanor, in order to reftore them their forts. But 
Alexander had by this time other notions in his head ; he 
knew the Athenians too well to think of fruiting them, 
and therefore he began to enter into a treaty with Nicanor, 
not for his evacuating the forts, but for his coming over to 
his father Polyfperchon, in keeping them for him, in which, 
however he fucceeded not. By this time Polyfperchon 
himfelf was at hand with a great army, having with him 
king Aridasus or Philip. To him his fon Alexander fent 
Phocion and his friends with letters of recommendation, 
Dinarchus the Corinthian, Polyfperchon's old and intimate 
friend, going with them. At their heels came deputies 
from Athens, charging them with treafon againft the ftate. 
Polyfperchon was at firft extremely perplexed how he 
fhould behave himfelf on this occafion. His fon had en- 
gaged his faith to the exiles, but himfelf conceived that 
his intereft would be beft promoted by his Tiding with 
the Athenians ; fickle in his fentiments , and fanguine 
in all his meafures, he no fooner conceived this, than he 
ordered his old acquaintance Dinarchus to be firft tortured, 
and then put to death, and after affording Phocion and his 
friends a pretended hearing, at which the foolifh king at- 
tempted to ftrike Phocion through with his launce, the exiles 
were condemned, and then tranfmitted to Athens, where 
the people were giddy enough to miftake for a mark of li- 
berty their being made the executioners of a fentence pro- 
nounced in another court. In {hort, Phocion was murder^ 
cd, and Polyfperchon highly cried up ; but in the mean 
time Nicanor maintained himfelf in Munichia and iri the 
Pyneus, and advice came, that CafTander, who was fled 
to Antigonus, had been furnimed by him with confide- 
E e 3 jablc 
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rable afftftance, and was on the very point of embarking 
for Athens y. 

Callander It was among the number of the great flips in policy 
prevails ia made by the new adminiftration in Macedon 9 that after fo 
Yearafterthe°P en ty attacking the dependents of Antipater, and taking 
flood, 2681. Olympiasinto afhare of the adminiftration, they yet fufFered 
Before Chrift CafTander to withdraw, which he did as foon as he had fet- 
31 * tied matters at home, and went immediately to the court 
of Antigonus ; there he was received with high honours, 
and had mighty promifes made to him, part of which 
were fulfilled, not for his fake, but that a war might be 
Icindled in Greece while Antigonus totally fubdued Afia. 
The forces lent CafTander were not great, but to a man 
of his fpirit any afliftance was confiderable. As foon there- 
fore as he had received them, he failed for Athens, and 
entering the Pyrasus with his fmall fleet, was received by 
Nicanor. Polyfperchon inftantly refolved to (hut up his 
competitor in that city, and to put a fhort end to the 
war by its reduction. For this purpofe he aflembled a 
great army, with which he marched to Athens ; but for- 
getting that Attica was never over- fruitful, he found him- 
felf in a fhort time fo diftrefTed for provifions, that he was 
conftrained to abandon his defign, and therefore leaving 
his fon Alexander with a competent army to obferve the 
motions of CafTander, he with the major part of his forces 
marched into Peloponnefus where he knew CafTander had 
many friends. When he entered Peloponnefus he had re- 
coil rfe once more to his edicts, whereby fuch as had borne 
offices in the cities under the adminiftration of Antipater 
were roundly condemned to banifhment or death, merely 
for having borne offices. This decree the people in moffc 
places put in execution, fo that difcord, flaughter, and con- 
fufion, was effectually fpread all about. The Megalopo- 
litans only had wit enough to avoid thefe diflenfions, 
and the magiftrates and people agreeing, they retained 
their old government, and dwelt in peace. This was 
high treafon in the fight of Polyfperchon ; he faid they 
had contravened his edict, that they were afTociates with 
CafTander, and that for thefe reafons they ought to be made 
a ,public example of as common enemies to the Greeks. 
When the Megalopolitans heard this, they withdrew all 

their 
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their effects out of the country, fortified their city, and 
having muftered their fighting men, found their number to 
be fifteen thoufand ; and confiding in their own ftrength, 
determined to abide a fiege. Polyfperchon, to make good 
his threats, came with the king and all his army be- 
fore the city, having with him alfo a great number of 
elephants. The firft thing he did was to caufe the wall 
to be undermined, which his engineers performed fo ef- 
fectually, that when the befieged leaft expected it, three 
towers with all the wall between them fell down. Po- 
lyfperchon then led his army to the afTault, which proved 
very obftinate and bloody ; but in the end the Megalo- 
politans repulfed the befiegers, and while their men were 
fighting, the women and children threw up an infrench- 
ment of earth and rubbifti within the breach. Polyfper- 
chon determined to attack the place a fecond time, and 
to make ufe of his elephants, the news of which terrified 
the citizens exceedingly. It happened there was amongft 
them one Damides, who had ferved under Alexander ; 
this man undertook for the elephants, which put his country- 
men again in heart. The method he ufed was this 5 he 
took broad pieces of ftrong plank, into each of which he 
firuck feveral iron fpikes, thefe he fixed in the ground 
within the breach, and covered them lightly with rubbifh ; 
then he drew up the citizens, not in front, but in flank 
on each fide of the breach, and fo attended the enemy. 
Polyfperchon's troops advanced in excellent order, having 
the elephants before them ; thefe being forced by their 
riders upon the breach, {tuck their feet upon the fpikes, 
and were unable to proceed further. The citizens galling 
them and their riders with ftones and darts, many of the 
beafts fell down, and the reft growing unruly, turned 
upon their own men, and trod them under foot. The 
army feeing this refufed to ftorm the place, fo that Po- 
lyfperchon, leaving a corps fo horfe and foot to block 
up the city, marched away with much difgrace. In the 
interim, Clytus the admiral had beat Nicanor, whom 
Callander had fent from Athens with his fleet ; but after 
this, lying carelefsly at Byzantium, Antigonus privately 
fent over light-armed troops in barks, and then having re- 
fitted Nicanor's fleet commanded him to attack Clytus 
again, and be affured of victory. This he accordingly 
did, and, to his great furprize , found him already at 
tacked from the fhore, fo that he eafily and entirely de- 
li^ e 4 feated- 
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feated them, Clytus himfelf being killed, not in the fight 
indeed, but afterwards by the foldiers of Lyftmachus. 
When this news came to Polyfperchon he refolved to 
march into Macedonia, for he faw clearly that Callander 
would be too many for him in Greece z . 
Nicanorflain Nicanor, after the great victory he had obtained, re- 
byCaffander. turnec j to Atnens j n triumph, and refumed his govern- 
ment. Soon after the Athenians were reconciled to Callan- 
der, who greatly efteemed Nicanor for the fervice he had 
done hinv But when he was privately informed that he 
intended to fet up for himfelf, and faw that he made a 
difficulty of admitting him into the forts, he potted fome 
foldiers in an empty houfe in the night, and having in- 
vited Nicanor thither to confer with him, furprized and 
put him to death. CafTander then treated the Athenians 
with much candor and generality : he appointed De- 
metrius the Phalerean, a perfon of the highefl: quality, the 
greateil abilities, and the utmoit moderation, their go- 
vernor under whom the city and citizens received 
greater advantages than under any former government be- 
fore, or even in the days of their greateft freedom. This 
important place fecured, Caflander applied himfelf to the 
fettling the reft of Greece a . 
Olympiasre- About this time Olympias prepared for her return into 
Jedon t °and' % " Macedonia, concerning which, as we have elfewhere ob- 
aa s with the ferved, fhe wrote to Eumenes. He in his anfwer advifed 
mmoft cruel- her in the firft place not to be too hafty in her refolution, 
ty ' and in the next to forget all the injuries fhe had received, 

and to behave herfelf mildly to every body, in cafe (he 
thought fit to return. Both thefe cautions fhe neglected ; 
for, without waiting till the war was ended, fhe with 
fome Epirots, whom her brother fent to efcort her, went 
to join Polyfperchon, when me knew he was returning 
into Macedon ; and as foon as fhe came there, fhe disco- 
vered fuch a haughty and over-bearing fpirit, as frruck 
even thofe who wimed her well with amazement. As 
for Eurydice the wife of Philip, ihe rightly conceived that 
Olympias would never be at peace, as long as her hufband 
lived and enjoyed the regal title. She therefore wrote to 
CafTander befeeching him with all diligence to come to her 
affiftance, and likewife fent letters to Polyfpercnon, re- 
quiring 
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quiring him in the king's name to deliver up the army 
to Callander. At the fame time The neglected not 
takino- more effectual methods for the fecurity of her 
own and king Philip's perfon. She had obferved, that 
the Macedonians loved' hiin, and that they had a 
great refpect for her. She iikewife depended on the in- 
terelt of Antipater's family, and therefore (he had re- 
courfe to all the arts of perfuafion.; in ordet to raife a 
force fufficient to defend herfelf and her friends, till Caf- 
fander fhould arrive. This point, as fhe imagined, fhe 
accomplished with great eafe. The Macedonians readily 
armed at her requeft, and in very fmall fpace (he drew' 
together more than feemed fufficient to guard her. When 
therefore Olympias advanced with Polyfperchon and his 
army, fhe, like a courageous lady, led out her's. Thus 
a civil war was kindled in Macedon by two heroines, each 
willing to put her own and the kingdom's fate on the ha- 
zard of a battle. But when the armies drew near each 
other, the foldiers, who fhould have fought for Eurydice, 
ftruck with the awful majefty of Olympias, the widow 
of Philip and the mother of Alexander, went over to her 
immediately, and thereby put an end to the difpute. O- 
lympias had it now in her power to have fettled all things, 
if fhe had remembered the advice of Eumenes. Her paf- 
fions, which were not of the mildeft fort, had always 
governed her, and governed her now. King Philip and 
his wife Eurydice fhe imprifoned in a room fo fmall, that 
they could fcarce turn themfelves in, and caufed them to 
be fed with very ordinary provifions through a hole. Ni- 
canor the fon of Antipater fhe put to death, and with 
him no lefs than an hundred perfons, his relations and 
friends ; fhe then caufed the tomb of his bother Iolas to 
be broken open, and his remains to be thrown into the 
public ftreet. Perceiving that the people were not over 
pleafed with thefe proceedings, and that they began to 
commiferate the condition of king Philip and his wife, 
fhe refolved to have them both difpatched. In order to 
this, certain Thracians armed with poignards entered the 
place of their confinement, and with numberlefs wounds 
laid the king dead upon the floor. Then a mefTenger 
prefented Eurydice with a dagger, a rope, and a cup 
of poifon, telling her, that Olympias left it to her choice 
by which fhe would die ; I pray the gods, faid fhe, that 
Olympias may have the like prefent made her ; fhe then 

tore 
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tore 'her linen, bound up the bleeding wounds of her huf- 
band, and covered his body ; after which,, without any 
womanifh complaining, file ftrangled herfelf with her own 
garter. Thus, when he had reigned about feven years, 
Aridaeus loft his life through her who rn his childhood 
had deprived him of his wits ; and Eurydice, the here- 
ditary heirefs of die Macedonian crown, was murdered 
by her who was mother to the murderer of her father. 
In the days of Philip this fort of policy was not under- 
flood : he married his own daughter to Amyntas his elder 
brother's fon, and from this match fprung Eurydice, 
Alexander, to leave all fafe behind him when he went 
into Aha, caufed Amyntas to be murdered, and Perdic- 
cas began his regency with the murder of Cynane the 
wife of Amyntas. However, Roxana and her young 
fon Alexander found a prote&refs in Olympias, who took 
upon herfelf the adminiftration as guardian to her grand- 
child K 

Calender re- Cas sander, as foon as he received the letters of 
&fowdon.° E ur ydice, and immediately after them the ill news of 
what had happened in Macedon, prepared inftantly for 
his return into his own country, leaving the Greeks for 
a time to take care of themfelves. When he came to the 
freights of Thermopylae, he found the ThelFalians all in 
arms to oppofe his pafTage. Revenge being more power- 
ful with him than glory, he contrived not how to fight 
the enemy, but how to efcape them ; wherefore collect- 
ing all the (hips, barks, and boats, which were to be 
found in the neighbouring cities, he embarqued his forces 
on board them, and fafely tranfported them into Thef- 
faly. Thence marching into Macedonia, he determined 
to leave half his forces under the command of Callas, to 
hold Polyfperchon in play, while himfelf purfued and ftiut 
up Olympias. His defign fucceeded perfectly well, for Callas 
effectually baffled Polyfperchon, and Olympias with ftrange 
imprudence (hut up herfelf. For me, after all her cruel- 
ties, relied entirely on the love of the Macedonians, *and s 
having once prevailed by the majefty of her appearance, 
was more folicitious about forming a court than an army, 
of which, however, me had fome appearance, and alfo 
the elephants with her. Going in progrefs to the prin- 
cipal 
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eipal cities, (he carried with her her daughter Roxana, *her 
grandfon Alexander, her niece Deidamia, TheiTalonica the 
fifter of Alexander, and many other perfons of great qua- 
lity, with whom, on the news of Callander's approach, 
{he fhut herfelf up in the city of Pydna, a fea-port 
Jftrongly fortified. Caffander quickly appeared before the 
place, and inverted it by land, at the fame time that he 
{hut up the port by fea. The befieged were very foon 
in want of provifions, yet, encouraged by the prefence 
of fo many great perfonages, they held out obftinately j 
Olympias alluring them, that her brother iEacidas was 
coming out of Epirus with a great army to her affiftance, 
which was true. Caffander had advice thereof as early 
as (he, and he provided very effectually againft it. He 
fent troops to block up the paffages from Epirus, which 
when the troops of king iEacidas found, they began to 
doubt the fuccefs of the war, and, which was more, their 
own fafety. They therefore refolved on a courfe, which 
to them appeared fhort and falutary ; they mutinied, de- 
pofed their king, and fubmitted themfelves to Caffander. 
Olympias had now none to depend on but Polyfperchon ; 
out of whofe power fc Callas had put it to render her much 
affiftance ; for, by throwing about manifeftos, reflecting on 
the cruelty of her adminiftration, he had debauched the 
greater! part of Polyfperchon's foldiers ; fo that, inftead of 
being able to fecure his miftrefs, he had much ado to defend 
himfelf. In the city of Pydna the court fed on horfe- 
flem, the foldiers on their dead companions, and the ele- 
phants on faw-duft. In this miferable fituation numbers 
deferted to Caffander, who tieated all with lenity who 
were not concerned in the late murders. Olympias at 
laft wrote to Polyfperchon, requefting him to fend her a 
bark of fifty oars to convey her away in the night. T|ie 
bearer of this letter fell into the hands of Caffander, who 
commanded him to proceed on his journey, and not to 
mention his being taken. At the time appointed Poly- 
fperchon fent the galley, and gave notice of it to Olym- 
pias ; but Caffander, knowing alfo when it would arrive, 
feized it. Olympias not finding the veffel as me expect- 
ed, gave up all hopes, and, without waiting any longer, 
furrendered the place and her perfon to Caffander. This 
determined the fate of Macedonia ; for Pella the capital 
prefently furrendered ; and Ariftonus, who with a body 
of troops lay in Amphipolis, at the command of Olym- 
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pias yielded the city to CafTander, and was immediately 
afterwards killed by fome whom he had injured white 
he commanded there. Now it was that the laft fcene 
of the old queen's life came on. She was accufed be- 
, fare the aflembly of the Macedonians by the relations of 
the perfons (lie had flaiii, and, without being heard in 
her defence, was condemned to die. CafTander upon this 
fent to advife her to make her efcape to Athens, offer- 
ing her a fhip and equipage fafely to tranfport her thi- 
ther ; but {he refufed to fly, and (aid, (he was ready to 
anfwer before the Macedonians for all fhe had done. 
CafTander did not care to truft this, fo he fent a band 
of two hundred foldiers to put her to death. Thefe, 
when they came into her prefence, drew back, and were 
afraid to execute their orders ; but the kindred of thofe 
(he had murdered being with them, fell upon her, and ' 
cut her throat. She died with great refolution ; but it 
is faid, that CafTander fuffered her body to lie fome time 
above-ground, probably to revenge the injury fhe had of- 
fered to the afhes of his brother. It is likewise alledged, that 
he did not advife her to fly out of pity, but that he might 
have an opportunity of putting her to death as a per- 
fon felf-condemned, who fled from juftice. Immediately 
after her deceafe, he fent Roxana and her fon Alexan- 
der to Amphipolis, where they were made prifoners ; he 
likewife deprived the boy of his companions who had 
been bred up with him, and ordered that for the fu- 
ture he mould be treated as a private perfon. Thus the 
line of Alexander was fet afide in Macedon, and his fon 
and his fuccefTor imprifoned in the very city where 
his army rendezvoufed, when he marched to conquer 
Alia c . 

Caflander af- Cassander having now provided for his fafety, turn- 
fumes the ec j a u his thoughts to the fettlement of the kingdom. In 
inM^l ^e firft place, he married Theffalonica the daughter «f 
' Philip of Macedon, who had fallen into his hands at the 
furrender of Pydna. He next caufed the bodies of Phi- 
lip and Eurydice, together with that of Cynane her mo- 
ther, to be taken up ; and, having conveyed them with 
mighty pomp to iEgis, he caufed them there to be in- 
terred in the royal fepulchres, inftituting funeral games in 

honour 
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honour of the dead. He then built a new city in Pal- 
lene, which he called by his own name, CafTandria, and 
peopled it from the Cherfonefe ; inviting alfo the rem- 
nant of the Olynthians to fettle therein, adding to this 
place fo large and fair a territory, that it quickly grew 
to be the greateft city in Macedonia ; he alfo re-edified 
many cities, and (hewed evidently a difpofition to reftore 
peace and plenty to his native country. Epirus he govern- 
ed by Lycifcus his lieutenant, which was the more ex- 
traordinary, becaufe from the days of Pyrrhus to this time 
the government had been hereditary, and the Epirots hud 
never prefumed to treat their kings with contempt. As 
to jEacidas, he fled to Polyfperchon, and with him, when 
things were grown defperate in Macedon, retired into 
Greece ; and at length to the iEtolians, the implacable 
enemies of all Antipater's family a . 

Cassander, when he had tolerably fettled the peace q^"™ 6 " 1 * 
of Macedon, refolved to return into Greece, in order to r ece " 
drive thence Polyfperchon, his fon Alexander, and the reft 
of his enemies. This refolution once taken, he raifed 
a fine army, and therewith marched down into TbefFaly, 
where he found the Pybe fhut up by the . iEtoiians. 
However, he forced the pafs, and came down with his 
forces into Boeotia, and proceeded to the ruins of Thebes. 
The light of them put him in mind of the power and 
fplendar of that antient city, and thefe thoughts eafily led 
him to the project of reftoring it. With this view he 
recalled all the Thebans who were fcattered throughout 
Greece : he requefted alfo the reft of the Basotians to 
affift him in fo good a work, which not only they, but 
all the cities of Greece, readily did, fo that in a fhort fpacc 
the walls were nnifhed, and the principal ftreets rebuilt. 
The fight of this infpired the Thebans with fuch zeal, 
that they fent into all countries to recall their friends and 
relations. Thus, after more than twenty years, Thebes, 
which had been with great cruelty razed 'by the Mace- 
donians, was now rebuilt by them. This defign executed, 
Callander pafied on to Peloponnefus, out of which Alex- 
ander vainly thought to li3\ r e fhut him by a wall built 
crofs the ifthmus. But Callander tranfported his army in 
Mat-bottomed boats, and partly by force, partly by treaty, 
reduced moft of the cities, and having left a body of troops 

under 
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under the command of Molychus to guard the ifthmus, 
» . he returned back into Macedon. 

Where Anti- r - , .... 

gonusftirsup 1 he power of Antigonus was about this time becom« 
a way a - formidable to all the fucceflbrs of Alexander, wherefore 
gainft hun * they, as in their own defence, united, in order to reduce 
his power ; but as all of them in their turns had been 
under great obligations to him, they fent their embafia- 
dors to compliment him on his fubduing of Eumenes, and 
to expoftulate with him on their grievances. Antigonus 
heard the reft with fome patience ; but when the mi- 
nifter of Caflander came to make his demands, he thun- 
dered out an anfwer, As for Lyfimachus and Ptolemy, 
faid he, they were always perfons eminently diftinguifhed ; 
but who is Caflander? it cannot fu rely be that vagabond, 
who was here t'other day imploring my afliftance, on 
account of the love I bore his father ? He then aflembled 
his army, and approaching the Macedonian phalanx, en- 
tered into a detail of CafTander's late proceedings : He 
has, fays he, countrymen, murdered the mother of our 
late fovereign, and at this time holds in prifon his wife 
and fon ; let him therefore be decreed a publick enemy, 
unlefs he reftores them to liberty, and leave it to me 
to profecute this traitor as he deferves. The army 
to be fure decreed as Antigonus directed, and, in con- 
fequence of their decree, he immediately folicited the 
Greek cities to drive out Caflander's garrifonsj; to per- 
form which, they did not want fo much the will as the 
power. However, fuch troubles were now (lured up in 
Peloponnefus as made Caflander's prefence abfolutely ne- 
ceflary \ whereupon leaving Macedonia, after another brufh 
with the JEtolians, Caflander came firft into Baeotia, and 
afterwards to the ifthmus, then entering Peloponnefus, he 
refettled his affairs as well as he could. Alexander the 
fon of Polyfperchon had for fome time taken fhelter in 
the court of Antigonus, where he had fair words and a 
tolerable fubfiftence given him and that was all. But now 
Antigonus found out that his cafe was the hardefr, 
and at the fame time the mod equitable, in the world ; 
and therefore, out of mere regard to juftice, he fumifhed 
him with five hundred talents , and fent him with 
fome (hips and men into Peloponnefus, where he quickly 
railed forces, and began to make a figure. Caflander 
knowing well the capacity of the man, and verily be- 
lieving he had .enemies enow already } fent Perpilaus to tell 
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him, that Antigonus had an excellent^ faculty of fetting 
people together by the ears, without caring what became of 
them afterwards ; that five hundred talents was a confiderable 
fum, which he would do well to keep in his pocket ; 
and that as to the command of Peloponnefus, he need 
not feek it by force, for Caffander was willing to put 
it into his hands, provided he would renounce his league 
with Antigonus, who never intended him half fo much 
good. Alexander having confidered this proportion, found 
it too good to be rejected ; wherefore he accepted from 
Callander the office of captain general of Peloponnefus, 
quitted the party of Antigonus, and began to fettle his 
province ; which, however, he did not live to effecl:, for 
while he was endeavouring to fupprefs Ariftodemus, whom 
Antigonus had made general in his ftead, one Alexion, 
a Sicyonian, treacherously murdered him. His wife Cra- 
tefipolis took upon her the command of his army, and 
having beaten the Sicyonians in a field battle, befieged 
and took their city, crucified thirty of the moft turbu- 
lent upon their own walls, and then aflumed the fo- 
vereignty, which (he managed with great prudence, cle- 
mency, and juftice, being alike courted and feared by 
all the contending parties. Thus fomething like a fet- 
tlement was eftablifhed in Peloponnefus e . 

Cassander, obferving that the i£tolians were always Caflander ^ 
inclined to take advantage of his affairs, by attacking ™thtj&l 9 
him at fuch time as he had other enemies on his hands, ii an s» 
refolved to make ufe of the leifure he now had, to put 
it out of the power of thefe people to treat him in this 
manner for the future. With this view he marched 
with an army to the confines of /Etolia, yet with no 
great fuccefs, for the /Etolians were fo well aware of 
his intention, that they provided effectually for their own 
fecurity, fo as to prevent his making any impreffion up- 
on them ; yet Caflander, who was a perfon of great capa- 
city, refolved not to lofe all the pains he had taken ; 
when therefore he difcovered that the iEtolians could not 
be reduced by force, he contrived to leave a bridle in 
their mouths, which mould hinder their performing any 
great exploits for the future. With this view he entered 
into a negotiation with their old enemies the Acarnani- 
ans, whom he took pains to convince, that the difad- 

vantagcs 
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vantages they vveie under arofe from their living in fo 
many fcattered town?, whereby the iEtolians had con- 
usant opportunities of dcfpoiling them ; by which ar- 
gument he perfuaded them to enlarge the chree cities of 
§tratppolis, Saurion, and Agrinium, and to quit their 
villages. Then leaving his general Lycifcus in thofe parts, 
he marched away to reduce other places f . 
Afterwards GlaVjcias was at this time king of the Iilyrians, 
flans' y " m wnom were u n»tcd two very different qualities, am- 
bition and the love of juftice. When his neighbour iEaci- 
das king of Epirus was banimcd by his fubjedrs, this 
prince took upon him to prefcrve his infant fon Pyrrhus, 
without any other view than that of performing a ge- 
nerous action. This immediately embroiled him with 
Caflancjer, and in confequence of thefe broils, Glaucias 
drew the cities of Apollonia and Epidamnum into alli- 
ance with him. Agaiult thefe cities at this time Callander 
moved, and in a (hort fpace reduced them ; after which, 
he palled the river Hcbrus, and fought the Iilyrian army 
under the command of Glaucias, which had been raifed 
for the relief of the before-mentioned cities. After this 
engagement peace was made between thefe princes upon 
thefe terms, that Cailander mould not invade any part 
of Illyria, and that Glaucias mould neither attack him 
nor any of his confederates. But while the Macedo- 
nians were victorious here, his allies the Acarnanians fuf- 
fered deeply for taking his advice, for the /Etolians, be- 
fore it was thoroughly fortified, invefted the city of Agri- 
nium, and then proceeded to a formal fiege. The be- 
fieged, finding that they were not able to hold out, ca- 
pitulated on thefe terms ; that r ;hey mould be at liberty 
to retire where-ever they thought fit. But, in breach of 
this capitulation, the iEtolians moft perfidioufly attacked 
them upon their march, and put almoft every man of 
them to thefvvord. A cruel and unjuftifiable act, for which 
they afterwards paid very dears. 
CaffanJerin- Q N hj s return into Macedonia, CafTander projected a 
Tadcs Ada, fefc ent j n Afia, in order to prevent Antigonus from 
making any attempts in Greece. Thefe forces marched 
into Caria, where one Ptolemy commanded for Anti- 
gonus. It fo happened, that while the troops were in 
winter quarters, the father of this Ptolemy died, at which 
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his fon feemed to be under deep concern ; and, in or- 
der to exprefs it effectually, prepared for his funeral, 
that it might be celebrated with the utmoft magnifi- 
cence. Calender's generals being informed of this, im- 
mediately detached Eupolemus, one of their number, with 
ei^ht thoufand foot and two thoufand horfe, to lie in 
amWcade, in order to cut off Ptolemy when he mould 
return to his quarters ; but he receiving early intelligence 
of this defign, not only prevented it, but alfo turned it 
upon the contrivers : for returning when they leaft ex- 
pected it, he in the middle of the night furprized the 
forces of Eupolemus, defeated them entirely, and made 
that general himfelf prifoner h 

The next year Caflander fent a puhTant army under the ™s alfo ©a 
command of Philip to fall upon the ./Etolians. This g e ~ij ans ^' t 
neral entered Acarnania, and, having effectually fuccoured 
his allies, began toharafs the frontiers of iEtolia, when on 
a fudden he received advice, that iEacidas had not only en- 
tered Epirus, but by the confent of the people had re- 
afcended the throne. Philip upon this immediately enter- 
ed Epirus, and finding ^acidas there at the head of an 
army, he attacked and defeated him, taking prifoners fifty 
of the principal perfons who had been concerned in the re- 
iteration of the king, whom he fent away to Caflander, 
and then turned again to profecute the war againft the JE- 
tolians, who were by this time ready to meet him in the 
field ; for iEacidas himfelf with the remains of his broken 
troops had joined their army, and had thereby made it 
more numerous than that of Philip. A battle fhortly en- 
fued, wherein the Macedonians were victors, iEacidas king 
of Epirus being flain. Afterwards Philip fo profecuted the 
iEtolians, that they were forced to forfake their cities, and 
fly for refuge to the mountains, whither alfo he purfued 
them, till he was flopped by the feverity of the feafon. In 
Afia things went not fo well ; whereupon CafTander refol- 
ved to put an end to the war on that fide, and by a treaty 
with Antigonus underto©k to reftore the Greek cities their 
liberty, and for the future to be his faft friend ; for his fin- 
cere performance of which, he gave up his brother Aga- 
thonas for a hoftage \ however, he quickly repented of this 

treaty, 
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treaty, and having taken care to get his brother refcued 
from thofe who fhould have kept him, he began the war 
afrefti ; which exceedingly provoked Antigonus, who fent 
an army into Greece to reftore freedom unto the cities. 
This compelled Caffander to march thither alfo, whereup- 
on Antigonus made a quick march into Propontis, with a 
defign to have invaded Macedon. This effectually recal- 
led Caffander, who marched back with all imaginable ex- 
pedition. This retreat ef his out of Greece hurt his af- 
fairs there, and at the fame time did him no good in Ma- 
cedon. For Antigonus, finding it impollible for him to per- 
fuade the Byzantines to concur with him in his defigns, he 
was conftrained to abandon all thoughts of entering the ter- 
ritories of Caffander. He received, however, little plea- 
fure from this news ; for upon the heels of it he received 
advice, that the country about Apollonia and Epidamnus 
had fubmitted again to Glaucias, and that the Epirots were 
• inclined to revolt ; to which were added advices of a like 
nature from Athens, where, though the people had never 
been fo well governed as by Demetrius Phalereus, yet they 
hated him for the fake of his authority, and were inclined to 
deliver up the city to Antigonus. To thefe evils Caffan- 
der applied the beft remedies the fituation of his affairs 
would allow *. 

Caffander ^ T was not ^ on & De f° re Epirus was all in confufion. Alee- 
orders Rox- tas, who had been banifhed by his father, was recalled by 
ana and her the people, and made king. Againft him Lyfifcus, Caffan- 
flain t0 bC ^ er ' s g enera ^ marched with his army, and engaged his forces 
feveral times with different fuccefs. At length Caffander 
himfelf came in to make an end of the war, which finding 
more difficult than he had imagined, he clapped up a peace 
with Alcetas, and left him in quiet poffeffion of his kingdom, 
which, however, he enjoyed not long ; for the Epirots, 
conceiving him to rule tyrannically, murdered him and his 
children. All this time Caffander was engaged in a war 
with Glaucias, in which, however, he had very indifferent 
fuccefs ; and at laft, finding that he could not reduce Apol- 
lonia and Epidamnus, he returned into Macedon, where 
he did abundance of popular acts, and took all imaginable 
pains to conciliate the minds of the people. By this time all 
the commanders of Alexander were grown weary of the 
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wars in which they had engaged with each other, and there- 
fore unanimoufly defiring peace, it was eafily concluded. 
The terms of it were, that they fhould hold all the provin- 
ces, of which at the time of its conclufion each of them was 
pollened in propriety that the Greek cities mould be left 
abfolutely free, and that they fhould be friends and allies of 
each other. Immediately upon this peace CafTander refolv- 
ed with himfelf to difpatch out of his way Alexander the 
fon of Roxana mi his mother ; for though he enjoyed the 
kingdom of Macedon at that time, as much as he could 
expect to do after the young man was dead, yet he was in 
continual fear, left the Macedonians, who were a reftlefs un- 
ruly people, mould on a fudden grow diflatisfied with his go- 
vernment, and fet at liberty the fon of his matter. While 
thefe doubts and fears diftracTed his mind, the Macedonians 
difcovered an inclination to do what he fufpected ; difcour^ 
fing openly of Caffander's ufurpation, and alledging, that it 
was now high time for Alexander to take upon himfelf the 
adminiflration of his father's kingdom. This was enough to 
hurry on the ambitious CafTander to the fatal expedient he 
had projected. He therefore fent for Glaucias, whom he 
had made governor of the caftle, where he kept Roxana 
and her fon, and directed him to put them both to death, 
commanding alfo, that they mould be interred privately, 
and their deaths for fome time concealed. This he did to 
try the temper of the Macedonians ; and that uncertain re-* 
ports might keep them from taking any fettled refolution; 
His policy met with all the fuccefs he could defire, and much 
more than he could reafonably hope. The Macedonians 
murmured a little, but, not knowing who they mould have 
recourfe to for a chief, durft not rebel k . 

Cassander, that he might find the fubi eels fome other ^ ^ , 
topics than his government to difcourfe or, engaged in a g3 insPelo^ 
war againfr. the Autariates, in favour of the king of Paso- ponnefu^ 
nia. Having fubdued the firft-mentioned people, he tranf- 
planted them to the number of twenty thoufand from their 
native country into the neighbourhood of mount Orbelus, 
where he affigned them lands. About this time Ptolemy* 
one of the generals of Antigonus, who commanded in Pe- 
loponnefus, went over with his whole army to CafTander, and 
received from him the fame commifiion which he had from 
F f 2 his 
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his former mafter. This was a mofr. extraordinary piece of 
treachery, for Ptx>lemy was not only the officer of Antigo- 
nus, but his nephew, fo that he violated at once the ties of 
gratitude and nature. , However, his treafon did not remain 
long unpunifhed : Ptolemy king of Egypt coming with a 
fleet upon the coaft, fentfor this other Ptolemy to come and 
vifit him\ On his arrival the king treated him not only with 
civility, but with kindnefs and refpect. This he repaid 
with endeavouring to corrupt the foldiers Ptolemy had with 
him ; his head being full of mighty projects for his own in- 
tereft, to accomplifh which he refolved to ftick at nothing. 
When the king found this out, he firft caufed him to be 
imprifoned, and afterwards ordered him to be difpatched by 
-a dofe of hemlock > of which, whatever he might pretend, 
Caflander was glad ; for he could never truft a man who 
had betrayed his uncle, and had endeavoured to feduce the 
troops of a prince who had received him like a friend. 
But without queftion, he was forry that king Ptolemy had 
incorporated the army, which the other Ptolemy had com- 
manded, into his own, becaufe this was a lofs, which fell 
heavy upon himfelf, and not eafily to be repaired. His 
thoughts, however, were quickly diverted by the appearance 
of another ftorm K 
Hercules de- Polysperchon, who had hitherto lived in iEtolia, ra- 
alid^ ft ing * t ^ ier 2S a ^ an ^ mec ^ man > than as one who pretended to the 
wards (lain. government of Macedon, of a fudden appeared more for- 
midable than ever. He had engaged Barfina and her fon 
Hercules to leave Afia and come over to Greece ; where he 
received them with great honours, proclaimed Hercules king? 
and by the help of the iEtolians raifed money and an army 
of twenty thoufand men. Caflander aflembled an army as 
loon as he received the news, and marched away to meet the 
•enemy. When the armies were near each other on the 
frontiers of ^tolia, Caflander fent one of his private agents 
to Polyfperchon to put him in mind, that if the king was 
reftored, himfelf would be but a fervant, though to him he 
©wed his r eftoration : whereas, if he put him out of thff 
way, he mould be declared generaliffimo of Peloponnefus, 
and be acknowledged by Caflander for his coadjutor. Thele 
prornifes had the fame efTecl: upon Polyfperchon, as they had 
formerly on his fon ; he therefore accepted them, and at an 
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entertainment, to which he invited, and afterwards forced 
the kins; to come, moft barbaroufly murdered him. This 
being performed, Caflander, according to his promife, de- 
livered him four thoufand Macedonian foot and five hundred 
horfe ; owned him for his coadjutor, and left him to take 
poffeffion of Peloponnefus, which, however, was not fo 
eafi!y effected as he imagined; for the Boeotians, joining 
with the Peloponnefians, raifed a formidable army, fo that 
he was after all forced to winter in Phocis; from this time 
forward, knowing nothing but trouble and difquiet, the 
jufl: reward of his flagitious actions m . 

Cassander, having now removed out of his way all S^ ffanc?e ^ .y 
obfhcles, well hoped that he fhould enjoy the kingdom, he fottu^reco. 
had bought at fo dear a price, in peace ; but in this he vers Greece, 
was exceedingly miftaken, for the Grecians immediately 
bepan to plot againft him, and knowing that it. was Anti- 
gomis's intereft rather to have them free than the fubjecls 
of CafTander, they applied to him for afliffanee. This oc- 
cafioned the famous expedition of Demetrius, which we 
have often mentioned, wherein he expelled Demetrius the 
Phalerean ; in fhew reftoied the Grecians to liberty, but in 
truth reduced them under the fuljcclion of his father. 
Extravagant were the honours paid by the Athenians to 
the victor, and as extravagant the rage they exprefled 
againft Callander and his party ; that great captain and 
politician withdrew from a country were he was fo gene- 
rally hated, and chofe rather to truft time, than fortune 
and his enemies ; and when he found difafters frill crowd- 
ing upon him, he contented himfelf with leaving garri- 
fons in the cities he ftill poflelfed, and withdrew the grofs 
of his army into Macedoa After the check which De- 
metrius received before Rhodes, the Athenians deferted 
him, and affected to refume their antient grandeur, pretend- 
ing for the future to prefcribe laws, inftead of receiving 
them. Not long after Demetrius came again into Greece, 
and having taken Sicyon from Ptolemy, and the ftrong 
caftle of Corinth from CafTander, the reft of the cities fur- 
rendered without refiftanee, and their garrifons were im- 
mediately incorporated into the army of Antigonus. In 
this diftrefs CafTander, conceiving himfelf to be in the 
utmoft danger of ruin, refoived, if it were poffible, to 
F f 3 make 
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make peace with Antigonus, and to that end difpatched 
embafladors to Demetrius, as alfo his father, but in vain. 
Thefe princes were io elate on account of the victories 
.they had lately obtained, that they would not liften to 
any terms of accommodation, but proudly infifted on 
Callander's fubmitting himfelf and his dominions entirely 
to their ^pleafure. He, when he found peace was not to 
be had, determined to make his laft effort in war. To 
this end he fent minifters to Ptolemy and Lyfimachus, 
inftruc~ting them to mew thofe princes, that if once Ma- 
cedonia fell into the hands of Antigonus, they might be 
fure Thrace and Egypt would quickly follow. For he 
would be then able to act. againft them on all fides ; and 
to the force of all Afia would add the weight of Greece. 
This had its defired effect, they came immediately into 
the war, and refolved to acl: ofFenfively againft Anti- 
gonus n . 

The war When the operations of this war came to be cont- 
ended, dered, Callander, who knew his flake would be the firft 
thrflood" ^ rawn ' ^ down fuch a fcheme as all the reft came rea- 
2698. dily into. He fent a confiderable part of his forces to 
Before Chrift join Lyfimachus, under whofe command they were to 
S oli pafs into Afia, whither Caftander had tranfported another 
corps under the command of Perpelaus. With the reft 
of his army Caftander marched in perfon towards Thef-, 
faly, in order, if poffible, to fettle his affairs in Greece. 
/ Demetrius immediately marched to meet him» and the ar- 

mies encamped in fight of each other 5 that of Demetrius 
confuted of fifteen hundred horfe,eight thoufand Macedonian 
foot, five and twenty thoufand auxiliary foot, fifteen thoufand 
mercenaries, and about eight thoufand retainers to the 
camp who were, however, difpofed into battalions ; in all 
fifty-fix thoufand men. Callander had but two thoufand 
horfe, and twenty-nine thoufand foot : With thefe he 
kept the field, protected molt of his garrifons, and held 
the war in fufpenfe, till fuch time as Antigonus fent or- 
ders to his fon to come fpeedily over into Afia ; where- 
upon a provifional treaty was made by Demetrius with 
-Canander, which was to fubfift, or to be made void, ac- 
cording as it was approved or difapproved by Antigonus. 
However, it anfwered the ends of both ; for Demetrius 
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had thereby an opportunity given him of withdrawing all 
his forces out of Greece, and after he was gone, Callan- 
der, notwithstanding the treaty, by force, by perfuafion, 
and by bribes, got pofTeffion of many of the cities. Yet 
he did not fo clofely attend his own bufmefs, but that 
he kept his eye alfo on the concerns of his confederates. 
To their afliftance CafTander fent his brother Pliftarchus 
with twelve thoufand men, in order to balance in fome 
meafure the forces carried over bf Demetrius to his father. 
His policy was good, as in moft cafes it was ; but Pli- 
ftarchus had very ill fuccefs, for his army being wafted by 
famine, ficknefs, hardfhips, fhipwrecks, and defertions, he 
at laft, with a handful of men, joined Lyfimachus, who, 
with the mighty forces brought by Seleucus, was grown 
ftrong enough to offer Antigonus and Demetrius battle ; 
which ftiortly after enfued, and was the famous battle of 
Ipfus, where Antigonus loft his life and empire. 

On the death of Antigonus, the princes confederated The death o£ 
againft him divided his dominions amongft them, where- y ^^*[' 
by CafTander recovered all that he had lately loft ; how- t^ftoJa* 
ever, he was not entirely freed from all apprehenfions $ 2781. 
for on the one hand, Demetrius the fon of Antigonus Be ^ ore chrift 
had (till fome territories in Greece, and v/as a prince who al ' 
never conceived his title at all affected by the impreffions 
made by force on his poffeffions. The hopes of Demetrius 
therefore filled CafTander with fears : on the other hand, 
CafTander had a nearer enemy, of whofe power he was 
very juftly jealous this was Pyrrhus king of Epirus, whom 
he had hated, and perfecuted from his very cradle. 
This prince, then a little helplefs infant, was at the time 
the Epitots revolted from his father, who would have 
led them into Macedonia to the relief of Olympias, 
conveyed with much difficulty into the dominions of 
Glaucias king of Illyria. That king was not a little con- 
founded at this accident ', pity moved him for the child, 
but he was afraid of incurring the hate of CafTander. 
Thofe who had the care of little Pyrrhus, perceiving the 
confufion the king was in, laid the boy at- his feet. The 
child getting hold of the king's robes, raifed himfelf up 
upon his feet, and with his hands grafped the king's 
knees. Upon which, Glaucias taking him in his arms, 
profefTed that he would defend him at the hazard of his 
life and his dominions ; and then delivered him to his 
F f 4 queen 
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queen to be educated with his own children. This was 
the fource of Callander's quarrel with Glaucias, againft 
whom, as often as his affairs permitted, he employed 
force ; and when he was conftrained to turn his arms 
another way, he pra&ifed on him by negotiation, offering 
him two hundred talents befides other great advantages, 
if he would deliver the young Pyrrhus into his hands. 
But Glaucias could nether be beaten nor flattered into fo 
bafe a defign ; but when he was twelve years old, re- 
ftored Pyrrhus by an army to the poflefiion of the throne 
of his anceftors. From thence, about five years after- 
wards, he was driven by his rebellious fubje&s. He then 
fled to Demetrius, who had married his lifter Deidamia, 
and was in point of intereff. the irreconcileable enemy of 
CafTander. After the battle of Ipfus, he came over into 
Greece, and performed many great exploits in favour of 
his brother-in-law ; when his {uoje£ts growing weary of 
a fudden of Neoptolemus, a king of their own fetting up, 
recalled and reftored him, then to prevent further dis- 
putes, he aflbciated Neoptolemus with him in the king- 
dom ; but afterwards flew him for having framed a con- 
spiracy to poifon him °. This Pyrrhus, though ill at eafe 
in his own kingdom, CafTander was mightily afraid of ; 
however, he ftrengthened the frontiers of his own domi- 
nions, re-edified fuch dries as were run to decay, and built 
new ones, where the fituation of the places invited. Thus 
near Therma he raifed -the noble city of ThefTalonica, 
which he fo called in honour of his wife, and which after 
became the mofl confiderable place in Macedon. He 
likewife endeavoured by all other means to fix the love 
of his fubjecls to his family, being with very juft reafon 
afraid of the inconftancy of the Macedonians. But while 
he was thus employed, he was feized v^th a dropfy, 
which brought him by flow degrees to his end ; and fome 
lay, that at laft his body, as it corrupted, breeding lice, he 
became alike ofFenfive to himfelf, and to all who were 
obliged to approach him. His death happened after he had 
held the government of Macedon nineteen years : and had 
ruled it three years with the title of king, which he re- 
ceived readily from others, but took not himfelf ; he was 
a man of confiimmate prudence in peace and in war, but of 
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deteftable ambition. He is faid to have hated Alexander 
perfonally ; to have remembered him with fear and fpight, 
and to have fuffcred his malice againft him to inftigate the 
utter extirpation of his family (C). By Theflalonica, 
the daughter of Philip of Macedon, he had three fons, 
Philip, Antipater, and Alexander ; the eldefr. of thefe, 
viz. Philip, fucceeded him, but died (hortly after of a 
confumption, whereby a way was opened to a long and 
fatal controverfy about the kingdom J\ 

Antipater 
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(C) We learn from Plutarch the following circumftances as to 
the hatred which Caflander bore Alexander, and the caufes there- 
of. It happened, when Ca/Tander was juft arrived from Greece, 
and was full of that freedom in which he bad been educa- 
ted, the firft time he faw the Barbarians adore the king, he 
was furprifed at the novelty of the thing, and could not for- 
bear laughing out aloud at it ; which fo incenfed Alexander, 
that he took him by the hair with both hands, and violently 
knocked his head againft the wall. Another time Caflander 
would have faid fomething in defence of Antipater to thofe who 
accufed him ; but Alexander interrupting him, What is it you 
fay ? Do you think people, if they have received no injury, 
would come fuch a journey only to calumniate your father ? 
To which when Callander replied, that this very thing was a 
great evidence of their calumny, for the farther they are come, 
the farther they are got from thofe proofs that could confute 
them, and clear the innocent ; Alexander fmiled at this, and 
faid, Thofe are fome of Ariftotle's fophifms which will ferve 
equally on both fides j but, added he, both you and your fa- 
ther mall be feverely punifhcd, if it appears that the complai. 
nants have received the leaft injuftice at your hands. This me- 
nace made fuch a deep impreiTion of fear on Caffander's mind, 
that long after, when he was king of Macedonia and matter of 
all Greece, as he was walking one day at Delphi, and looking on 
the ftatues, at the fight of that of Alexander, he was fud- 
denly ftruck with horror, and (hook all over, his eyes rolled, hi» 
head grew dizzy, and he had much ado to recover him- 
felf (6). 
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f^AkLn Antipater, on the demife of his brother Philip, 
«kr kingsof " caufed himfelf to be declared king; but herein he found 
Macedon. himfelf oppofed by his brother Alexander, who was fup- 
ported in his pretentions by fome of the Macedonian 
lords, and fecretly, as Antipater conceived, by the queen 
his mother. The firft ftep therefore that he took, to 
fecure himfelf againft Alexander was, to take away the 
life of Theflalonica, which, if he did not with his own 
hands, he permitted to be done in his prefence, though 
{he befought him by the breafts that had given him fuck 
to fpare her. A h£t beyond all example cruel. After 
this, by the affiftance of Lyfimachus his father-in-law, 
he for fome time maintained himfelf in the poffeffion of 
the kingdom. But Alexander, perfifting in the competi- 
tion, and vehemently defiring to revenge his mother's 
death, invited Pyrrhus king of Epirus, and alfo Deme- 
trius the fon of Antigonus, to his affiftance. Pyrrhus 
- came firft with a potent army, and did him fuch fer- 
vice , that for it he demanded and received all the 
maritime coafts of Macedonia, together with Ambracia, 
Acarnania, and Amphilochia. He then applied himfelf to 
conquer the reft of the kingdom, that Alexander might 
have no occafion to repent of his bargain ; upon which 
Antipater and his wife Eurydice ftrongly folicited Lyfi- 
machus to affift them. His affairs were at that time in 
fuch diforder, that he could not in prudence fpare any 
part of his forces ; however, knowing that Ptolemy had 
a mighty influence over Pyrrhus, and that his requefts 
had the force of laws, he forged a letter from him to 
Pyrrhus defiring him on the payment of three hundred 
talents to leave Antipater half the kingdom. This deceit 
Pyrrhus eafily detected ; for whereas Ptolemy was wont 
to addrefs his letters thus : The father to the fon greeting, 
this letter ran, king Ptolemy to king Pyrrhus health ; 
however, it did the bufinefs as well as if it had been a true 
letter, for he, perceiving that money might be had, ftruck 
* up an agreement between the two brothers, to which, 
however, he would not fwear, becaufe one of the three 
victims died as it was led to the altar at the time of the 
performance of this folemnity \ whence the foothfayer pre- 
dicted, that one of the kings would fhortly die. Immediately 
after this agreement, whereby two kings feemed to be 
cirablifhed in Macedon, Demetrius arrived on its frontiers, 
in order to have affifted Alexander. The young \mnce^ 
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knowing how largely he had paid Pyrrhus, was afraid- of 
having more protestors upon his hands ; wherefore he 
pofted away to meet Demetrius, in order to inform him 
of what had happened, and to decline his aid, which he 
no longer wanted. In the former chapter we have {hewn 
the iflue of this bufinefs, how Alexander was flain, and 
how Demetrius gained the kingdom. Here, however, it 
may not be amiis to obferve, that it is in a manner im- 
poifible to know the truth as to Alexander's death - 9 that 
is, whether Demetrius flew him on account of his having 
confpired againft himfelf, or whether he invented that 
ftory to colour the murder of the young king. The au- 
thority of Plutarch is on all fides of the queftion in the 
life of Demetrius ; he affirms, that Alexander intended 
to have llain him, and that he prevented it by a day ; 
in another place he in general terms relates this accident 
as an act of treachery in Demetrius <2 ; yet elfewhere he 
particularly afcribes the death of Alexander to his modefty, 
in not refufing to vifit Demetrius when he invited him, 
for fear he mould feern to diftruft him p . However it 
was, Alexander was flain, and Demetrius with his forces 
and his own compelled Antipater to leave him fole ma- 
iler of the kingdom, who thereupon fled to the court 
of his father-in-law Lyfimachus, hoping by his afliftance 
to be reftored. But there were two reafons why Lyfi- 
machus, if he had been better inclined to him than he 
was, could not have yielded him any great help. The 
firft, that he was engaged in foreign wars : The fecond, 
that there were great difTenfions in his family. To this 
we may add, that he was afraid of uniting Demetrius 
and Pyrrhus; whereas he well hoped, that if they were 
left to themfelves, they would quickly fall out, which 
he intimated to his fon-in-law, and exhorted him to be 
patient Antipater and Eurydice, however could not com- 
prehend the force of that reafoning, and therefore they 
clamoured loudly againft that what they called his ne- 
glect of his children. Lyfimachus, who was a fierce and 
arbitrary prince, thought fit thereupon to imprifon them 
both, and a-while after directed Antipater to be put to 
death in prifon. Thus the whole race of Caflander was 
exterminated almoft as foon as he was dead 8 . 

DEM3M" 
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D-metnus Demetrius, from being in very low and defperate 
^^" e c s e ^ ng circumilances, was now become more potent than CaiTan- 
«ia. der had been ; for with the kingdom of Macedon he 

Y*ar after held Thefialv, the beft part of Peloponnefus, and the 
^flood tWQ g feat Cities of jvj e ^ ara anc j Athens. He thereupon 
Y^r'before refolded to make himfelf mafter of all Greece ; in or- 
Chrift 294. dcr to which he turned his arms firft againft the Baeoti- 
ans, who on his coming were inclined to fubmittohim; 
but Cleonymus the Spartan engaged them to ftand out, 
which occafioned the fiege ot Thebes, of which Pithis a 
Thefpian was governor. When Cleonymus faw the prodi- 
gious engines which Demetrius made ufe of, he was fo 
frightened, that he would have had the Thebans imme- 
diately to furrendcr, which Pifis refufed, and made a very 
gallant defence, till Cleonymus withdrew himfelf, which 
fo intimidated the people, that he was forced to give up 
the city. Demetrius dealt very gently with the The- 
bans, appointed Hieronymus, the good old friend of 
Eumenes, governor of Baeotia ; and fending for his pri- 
foner Pifis, he highly commended his valour, and then 
fent him to govern his countrymen the Thefpians. The 
king then returned into Macedon, where he was guilty 
of a very mean a& ; for hearing that Lyfimachus was 
taken prifoner by the king of the Gets, he immediately 
advanced with a great army to the frontiers of Thrace, 
, hoping to fubdue his dominions in his abfencc. But be- 
fore he was able to make any impreffion, Lyfimachus was 
reftored to liberty, and Demetrius recalled by the de- 
fection of the Bseotians whom he had fo lately fubdued. 
Amigonus his fon had, on the firft advice of the revolt, 
led the forces left with him againft them, and having 
routed them in battle, fbut up the remains of their army 
in Thebes to which he laid fiege. Thither Demetrius 
came with the grofs of his army out of Macedon ; but 
he had not been there long before he received news of 
an irruption made by Pyrrhus into Theffaly, upon which 
he marched to oppofe him, and left his foil Antigonus 
to carry on the fiege. Before Demetrius arrived in that 
country, Pyrrhus was withdrawn ; he therefore contented 
himfelf with the leaving ten thoufand foot and a thou- 
fand horfe to the guard of ThefTaly, and then returned 
with the reft of his army for Thebes. Antigonus, who 
had continued the fiege all this while, perceiving that 
through the obftinate defence which was made by the be- 
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fieged, numbers of his men were (lain, could not help 
one day fpeaking to his father in this manner } I be- 
feech you, Sir, to confider what reafon there is you thould 
expofe fo many of your valiant foldiers to continual 
danger, when — Ay, fweet Sir, interrupted Demetrius, 
what reafon have you to afflidt yourfelf ? Don't you know 
that the more there are killed here, the fewer you will 
have to provide for ? This he faid in his paflion ; but when 
he was in a cooler temper, he alledged the ingratitude: 
of the Thebans as the true caufe of his perfifting in the 
fiege, in which he expofed his perfon as much as the 
meaneft foldier, till in one of the attacks he received a 
ftroke of a javelin quite through his neck, whereby his 
life was extremely endangered. However he refufed to 
ftir, till at length the Thebans, quite tired out, were 
conftrained to furrender at difcretion. Then it - was, 
that they expected a defolation as general as that which 
happened thirty years before, when Alexander deftroyed 
their city. But it proved quite otherwife ; Demetrius 
ordered thirteen perfons who were principally concerned 
in the revolt to be put to death, and received all the 
reft of the citizens into his favour. He afterwards ce- 
lebrated the feftival of the Pythian Apollo at Athens, be- 
caufe the iEtolians had (hut up the paflfages to Delphi, 
fo that he could not go thither 1 . 

When Demetrius returned into Macedonia, he dif- The Hi_ con- 
covered fuch a reftlefs uneafy temper in his fubje&s, ^fnus*" ^ 
that he was conftrained to think of employing them in him the af- 
fome war, to prevent their making an ill ufe of peace, fe£tion« of 
With this view he marched againft the ^Etolians, but his ^ 
before he could come to an engagement he had advice, 
that Pyrrhus was about to invade Macedon. To op- 
pofe him he marched in perfon, and left Pantauchus to 
command the forces he thought fufHcient to bridle the 
iEtolians. Demetrius and Pyrrhus both miffed their in- 
tentions : the former, paffing by the latter without know- 
ing of it, entered Epirus without oppofition, wafting and 
plundering the country wherc-ever he came, till he had 
fatiated the avarice of his foldiers, and, as he conceived^ 
had fully revenged himfelf for what Pyrrhus had done 
in TheiTaly. In the me^n time Pyrrhus engaged Pan- 
Sauchus the general of Demetrius, whom on a chal- 
lenge 
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lenge given he encountered hand to hand, and, after 
an obftinate combat , wounded and difmounted him. 
The battle alfo ended in his favour, wherein after cut 
ting to pieces a multitude of Macedonians, he took five 
thoufand prifoners. This lofs was in itfelf a great 
mortification to Demetrius, but in its confequences was 
far more detrimental than he either forefaw, or than the 
thing itfelf feemed to indicate. Upon the return of De- 
metrius, Pyrrhus retired haftily into his own dominions : 
but from the time that the Macedonians had beheld this 
prince fighting hand to hand with their general, they con- 
tinually, talked of him as a prodigy of valour, and amongft 
other praifes, this was perpetually in their mouths ; that the 
other kings refembled Alexander in his robes, his quick 
tone of voice, and the turn of his neck ; but that in Pyr- 
rhus they faw his vivacity in fight, and his courteous beha- 
viour towards his foldiers. At flrft perhaps Demetrius did 
not mind this, or, it may be, was never made acquainted 
with it. Certain it is, that his conduct tended ftrongly to 
alienate the minds of his fubjects : in his garb he was vain 
to excefs ; his robes feemed fitter for a ftage than a court ; 
his head was enriched with the novelty of a double diadem ; 
and his very fhoes (hone not only with gold, but with preci- 
ous {tones. In fhort the garment of his, which was left 
unfinifhed, and wherein he intended to have had the whole 
univerfe difplayed, remained for ages after a monument of 
his pride, and of the modefty of his fucceflbrs, who neither 
wore it, or fo much as fuffered it to be fmifhed. His con- 
ducl: was abfurd and extravagant ; he fpent his time in revel- 
ling with women and parafites, wafted away immenfe fums 
of money, and fet the nobility of Macedon a molt fcan- 
dalous example. His behaviour alfo was remarkably altered ; 
for, inftead of that kind and obliging deportment, by which 
he had formerly attached the minds of all men to his perfon, 
he grew humourfome at leaft, if not morofe, affecting to 
treat every body with difdain, and to put on fuch airs of 
jnfolence as were infupportable. He fuffered the Athenian 
embaffadors to wait two years before he gave them audience, 
and one day when he had gracioufly condefcended to receive 
all the petitions that were offered him, at his return to his 
palace he opened his robe, and fuffered them all to fall into 
the river Axius. This effectually loft him the hearts of the 
Macedonians, who from that day forward wifhed for another 
mailer. Some fmall time after he fell fick of a fever at 
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Pella induced by hard drinking, and while he ftruggled 
with' the violence of the diftemper, Pyrrhus entered his 
dominions within army, and penetrated as far as Edefla. 
He might have poffefled himfelf of the whole kingdom, if 
he had known how much the Macedonians were difpleafed 
with their king, and how far they were prejudiced in favour 
of himfelf ; but plunder was all he fought ; and when his 
foldiers had loaded themfelves, he had thoughts of retiring. 
Demetrius, Tick as he was, quitted his bed, and mounted 
on horfeback : fome of his friends drew together immedi- 
ately fome troops ; and at the head of thefe he marched 
againft Pyrrhus, who avoided a battle by a quick retreat. 
As foon as the king returned into Macedon, he determined 
to put an end to the difference between himfelf and his bro- 
ther-in-law. To this end he fent embaffadors who were 
kindly received, and the treaty they were fent to negotiate 
quickly concluded. This point once got over, Demetrius 
raifed a powerful army, and led it againft Lyfimachus ; but 
before he reached his confines, Pyrrhus, at the perfuafion 
of Ptolemy, invaded Macedon, and marched ftrait to 
Bercea. This brought Demetrius and his army back to op- 
pofe him, but when they were encamped over-againft each 
other, Pyrrhus was advifed by deferters that his foldiers were 
inclined to defert Demetrius, and to revolt to himfelf. To 
try their temper therefore, he rode out of the city near the 
camp with his head bare, but finding none came over to 
him, he exprefled his furprize to the deferters, who advifed 
him to put on his helmet ; which when he had done, and 
the Macedonians perceived by the plume that it was Pyrrhus, 
they came out to him in throngs and faluted him king. De- 
metrius, finding himfelf deferted, retired privately to Caf- 
fandria, having loft a kingdom as unaccountably as he found 
it u . 

Pyrrhus doubted not his holding the crown he had ac- Demetrius 
quired, without difpute at leaft with any one but Demetrius, lofesMacc ~ 
but he had fcarce time to flatter himfelf with thefe expedta- don ' 
tions before another competitor appeared ; for Lyfimachus, 
having raifed an army to oppofe Demetrius, as foon as he 
had heard what had befallen him, marched ftrait into 
Macedon, and advanced towards Pyrrhus, from whom he 
demanded half the kingdom for his fhare, alledging, that 

Demetrius 
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Demetrius had been compelled to fly by bis approach. 
Pyrrhus, who was very fenfible that his claim had not the 
leaft foundation, yielded, however, to his requeft, defying 
rather to have him his friend and collegue upon any terms, 
than to have to deal with him as an enemy, knowing the 
ficklenefs of the Macedonians, and remembering that Lyfi- 
machus was their countryman. Each then took a part of 
the kingdom of Macedon, not to content himfelf but his 
. partner, for each privately defigned to make himfelf matter 
of the whole w . 

Pyrrhus be- Pyrrhus, ii ow kjng of Macedon, thought the fmall 
ofMacrfon. rem *' llls °f empire which his brother Demetrius retained in 
Year after Greece, were juft appendices to his kingdom, and there- 
the flood fore could not enjoy in peace what with fo much pains he 
B^ chrift acquired, till he had confidered of fome method for outing 
287. that unfortunate prince and his fon of what their ill fortune 
had left them. In order to this he commenced a war, in 
which he gained the quiet pofieffion of Athens, whither 
he went to facrifice, and being received with all the tefti- 
monies of kindnefs and refpecl: by the citizen?, he gave 
them thanks with great civility ; but at the fame time told 
them, that he believed it would be for their fafety, if for 
the future they made it a rule with them not to admit fo- 
vereign princes into their city upon any terms. This he 
faid to furnilh them with a pretence for excluding Deme- 
trius ; a mean and fcandalous contrivance to deprive him of 
a retreat, when he had deprived him of a kingdom. But 
he was quickly punifhed for his own ambition by the ambi- 
tion of his neighbour ; for when Lyfimachus was at leifure 
from other wars, he immediately came pouring into Mace- 
don with a very numerous army. In the firft place he car- 
ried off fome convoys, whereby he diftreffed the army of 
Pyrrhus : ih the next he caufed manifeftos to be fcattered 
through the kingdom, complaining of the injury they did 
to the Macedonian name, by accepting a foreigner for their 
king to the exclufion of him who was a native, and who 
had been a principal commander in their armies, when 
under the aufpice of Alexander they acquired the command 
of the world. Thefe arguments were plaufible enough to 
furnifti with a pretence for rebellion a people who were 
prone to it. In fiiort Pyrrhus faw himfelf reduced to the 
feme neceffity to which he had reduced Demetrius, and 
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was conftrained to leave Lyfimachus by flight a kingdom 
which himfelf had ftolen. One would have conceived, that, 
having this leifure, he would have fallen upon Antigonus 
the fon of Demetrius, who refided at Corinth, and had 
many cities under his jurifdi&ion in Peloponnefus and the 
reft of Greece. But either Pyrrhus was afraid of acquiring 
the fovereignty of fo fickle a people, or elfe he willingly 
left Antigonus behind him, in hoges that he might create 
Lyfimachus fome trouble. However it was, he chofe to 
fail into Italy to acquire new kingdoms, and laid afide all 
thoughts of Grecian conquefts, till a more convenient feafon, 
which we (hall hereafter fee dawn upon him when he lead 
expected it *. 

Lysimachus, who had now Macedonia to himfelf, as Lyfimachus 
well as the provinces he had held fince the divifion of A lex- acquires the 
ander's empire, might, if he had pleafed, fat down fatif- kin s d °m. 
fied and contented, having alfo fifteen children living to be ^flo^ 
the comforts of his old age. But fo it was, that, like the fair 2714.. 
city Lyfimachia, which he had built and called by his own Y £ a f before 
name, and which was fwallowed up by an earthquake, he nft 
fuddenly faw himfelf and his fortunes, his foreign and do- 
meftic hopes, not only turned upfide down, but deftroyed 
for ever. His eideft fon Agathocles, a prince of great 
hopes, becaufe of great prudence and greater humanity, 
he had married to Lyfandra the daughter of Ptolemy by 
Eurydice the daughter of Antipater, and fome time after 
himfelf married Arfinoe the daughter alfo of Ptolemy by n 
Berenice, a widow lady* who had accompanied his wife 
Eurydice into Egypt as her friend. Thefe ladies, Eury- 
dice, Berenice, Lyfandra, and Arfinoe, introduced fcenes of 
blood and confufion into both courts. In that of Ptolemy firft, 
Berenice procured a preference to be given to her children, 
to the prejudice of thofe of her miftrefs j whereupon Pto- 
lemy Ceraunus, the king's eideft fon, fled to the court 
of Lyfimachus, where he was kindly received by 
his brother-in-law Agathocles and his filler Lyfandra. 
But in this court he found Arfinoe the daughter of 
his implacable mother-in-law, as powerful and more 
cruel than (he. This lady infufed it into her huf- 
band's head, that his fon, his eideft fon Agathocles, who 
had conquered for him half his empire, and in whom the 
army and people had their hopes bound up, was fecretly 

his 
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his enemy ; upon which the haplefs young prince was firfl 
imprifoned, and then poifoned. A fact which {truck not 
only the family, but all the fubjects of Lyfimachus with 
horror, and the fright of which induced Lyfandra to fly, 
with her children and her brother Ptolemy Ceraunus, to 
Seleucus, where they found not only a civil, but a kind re- 
ception. Many of the officers in Lyfimachus's army, and 
fome of the principal lords of his court followed them, and all 
concurred in befeeching* him to make war upon this un- 
natural parent, who, vexed with the reflections made on 
what he had already done, became every day more and 
more cruel. Seleucus, though he was feventy-feven years 
old, had {till all the vigour and activity of a young man : 
He therefore lent a willing ear to thefe infinuations, 
the rather, becaufe he had no rival left, but Lyfimachus, 
and him once fubdued, he faw no caufe to doubt that his 
own empire might be extended as far as that of Alexan- 
der his matter. Inftantly therefore be fell upon the do- 
minions of Lyfimachus in Afia, and ftript him of them 
almoft as foon as he attacked them ; but before he could 
tranfport an army into Europe, Lyfimachus paffing the 
Hellefpont, met him at Corupedion in Phrygia*with a gal- 
lant army, where, in the feventy-fourth year of his age, 
Lyfimachus, having firft loft all his children except two, 
fell in the field, and left the victory with his kingdoms 
to Seleucus, juftly firnamed Nicator, or the conque- 
ror y. 

Seleucus af- Led by a warm defire of taking poffeilion of Macedo- 
tUk^ffebg. 11 ^' as *" oon as ^ ca ^ on permitted, Seleucus palfed the 
'Hellefpont, and with his army advanced as far as Lyfi- 
machia in Thrace. In the neighbourhood of this city, 
he obferved as he marched an old altar, concerning which 
he afked certain queftions, whence he learned that it was 
called Argos, at which he was exceedingly furprized \ for 
he had been warned by an oracle to have a care of Ar- 
gos, which hitherto he thought had referred to Argos in 
retoponnefus. But while by farther queftions he fought to 
fift into this matter, Ptolemy Ceraunus, whom he, had fo 
generoufly relieved, for whofe fake he had commenced 
this war, and whom, after fettling his own affairs in Ma- 
cedonia, 
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cedonia, he intended by force to have reftored to his fa- 
ther's kingdom, came behind him, and bafely thruft him 
through, fo that in feven months fpace, and by a violent 
death alfo, he followed Lyfimachus, having fo long worn 
the title of king of Macedon z . 

Ptolem y Ceraunus having performed this execrable deed, Ptolemy be. 
efcaped away to Lyfimachia, where having got about him "^^J* 
a band of his companions, he put on a diadem, and boldly y e ar after " 
declared himfelf king of Macedon. We do not find it the flood 
very clearly laid down, by what title he defired to hold his ch 
crown ; however, he made ufe of many pretences to gain z ]$l s n ' 
him friends. To thofe whom he difcerned to be lovers 
of the houfe of Antipater, he obferved, that he was his 
grandfon. To fuch as were to the laft loyal to Lyfima- 
chus, I am, faid he, his avenger. To all he made vaft 
promifes, and, which muff, appear moft fingular, he was 
believed by all ; fo that the army and people accepted 
him as ' lawful king ; the city of Caflandria only {landing 
out. Three enemies he had to deal with, who all threa- 
tened him at the fame time j Antiochus the fon of Seleu- 
cus, on account of the murder of his father ; Antigo- 
nus the fon of Demetrius, who claimed the kingdom of 
Macedon as his hereditary right ; and Pyrrhus king of 
Epirus, who, though fully bent on his Italian expedition, 
would needs have before he went fome fatisfacfion for the 
kingdom of Macedonia. Antigonus, being neareft at hand, 
came with a fleet and army to difpute with Ptolemy the 
poffeffion of his new acquired dominions ; the latter, fupe- 
rior both in naval and land-forces, engaged, and routed 
him. Thus delivered from one rival, he had art enough 
to rid himfelf without lighting from the other two. An- 
tiochus he pacified by fair words. To Pyrrhus he lent 
five thoufand foot, four thoufand horfe, and fifty elephants 
for two years, whereupon Pyrrhus married his daughter, 
and appointed him protector of his dominions in his ab- 
fence. All this fo well brought about, the new king of 
Macedon wrote to his brother Ptolemy Philadelphus, tel- 
ling him, that he acquiefced in his father's difpofition 
'of his paternal kingdom, being fatisfied with that which 
he had honourably obtained by the death of his father's 
enemy. Next he applied himfelf to his fitter Arfinoe the 
G g 2 widow 
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widow t>f Lyfimachus, who had obliged him to fly from 
the court of her hufband. She was pofleffed of the ftrong 
caftle and rich city of Caflandria, where fhe refided 
with her two fons. Ptolemy's fuit to her was, that, for- 
getting all former quarrels, me would remember her near 
relation to him, and confent to (hare the kingdom with 
him, promifing to marry her, and to adopt her children. 
She, credulous as fhe was, readily embraced the offer, 
and in confequence thereof put Ptolemy in pofleHion of 
the city of CafTandria ; where on the very day of the nup- 
tials, Ptolemy caufed her two fons to he flain, and turned 
herfelf out attended only by two maid-fervants, to lead 
a folitary life in Samo-Thrace, from whence me after- 
wards pa/Ted into Egypt, where fhe married her other 
brother Ptolemy Philadelphus, who for her fake divorced 
and banifhed Arfinoe daughter of Lyfimachus. PtoJemy 
now looked upon himfelf as thoroughly fixed in the Mace- 
donian throne j but he had not fat on it above a year 
before a people he had fcarce heard of fent to demand of 
fiim a tribute. Thefe were the Gauls, who with three 
different armies broke into Pannonia, Thracia, and Mace- 
don. This laft corps was commanded by Belgius, who 
fent deputies to Ptolemy Ceraunus, to enquire of him in 
few words, how much money he would give for peace. 
Ptolemy, proud of his own performances, and not at 
all doubting the fidelity of the Macedonians againft thefe 
barbarous invaders, flighted the mefTage, and returned for 
anfwer, that unlefs the principal officers of their army were 
given up to him for hoftages, he would not allow it to 
them. The Gauls in their turn, derided the haughtinefs 
of this ram monarch, and marched immediately againft 
him with a mighty army of horfe and foot. Ptolemy failed 
not to meet them with the whole force of Macedon, and 
a battle was fought with obftinacy on both fides. At laft 
Ptolemy being much wounded, was thrown by his ele- 
phant, and taken prifoner. The Barbarians fhewed him 
as little pity as he had (hewn others ; for thofe who took 
him tore him to pieces, and then exalting his head on the 
top of a pike, his army were fo intimidated that they im- 
mediately began to break, and were foon after furrounded 
and cut to pieces. This misfortune was wholly owing to 
the confidence of Ptolemy, whofe army was overthrown, 
not fo much by the valour as by the multitude of their 
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enemies ; for whom they would have been at leaf! a more 
equal match, if he had not refufed twenty thoufand men 
offered him by the king of the Dardanians with this 
proud boaft, that he had an army compofcd of the chil- 
dren of thofe with whom Alexander, had fubdued the 
eaft. This mifcrable end had Ptolemy himfelf, after he 
had been a king no more than eighteen months a . 

The Macedonians in this diftrefs knew not well whatMeleager, 
to do, either in refpecl: to the prefervation of their country, ^j^I^* 
or the choice of a king. Meleager the brother of Ptole-^, ° e " 
my was at hand ; him therefore they faluted king, but 
finding with the name they were not able to beftow on 
him the qualities requifite to a monarch, after two months 
they deprived him, and in his ftead exalted Antipater the 
fon of Philip, the brother of Caflander. Upon him they 
beftowed the firname of Etefian, becaufe he governed but 
fortyvfive days, during which time the Etefian winds blew. 
Then an interregnum followed ; the Gauls making ha- 
vock of every thing, till Softhenes, a young nobleman of 
great merit, collected as well as he could a body of able 
youths, and having difciplined them, and brought them 
by degrees to a tolerable knowledge in military difcipline, 
he with them, taking proper feafons and all the advan- 
tages refulting from the thorough knowledge of the country, 
greatly harafTed and at length totally deftroyed the Gauls, 
and, as is generally believed, flew Belgius their com- 
mander, Thefe noble exploits might well have 'intitled 
him to the kingdom, if his modefty had not induced him 
to refufe regal honours. He caufed the foldiers to fwear to 
him as their general, and with that title ruled happily in 
Macedon for two years. About the end of that time 
came a new inundation of Gauls under the command of 
Brennus, and broke into this country. His army confided 
of one hundred and forty thoufand foot and ten thoufand 
horfe, befides an innumerable train of retainers. Softhenes 
bore up againft him with great courage, till himfelf and 
his army were overwhelmed with numbers ; then they 
ruined and pillaged all the country, till being quite fated 
with booty, or rather finding there was nothing more to 
pe had, and having received vaft recruits from Gaul and 
G g 3 Illyria a 
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Illyria, they left Macedonia, and poured down into 
Greece b . 

Antigonus Sosthenes being dead and the kingdom of Macedon 
Gonatus deferted by the Gauls, Antigonus Gonatus, fo called from 
teftore » ^ pl ace of his birth, revived his claim to the kingdom, 
as fon to Demetrius Poliorcetes ; but he was oppofed by 
Antiochus Scter the fon of Seleucus Nicator, who alfo 
pretended title to the kingdom, in right of his father 
who had conquered it, though he never poffeffed it. An- 
tigonus, who had already reigned ten years in Peloponne- 
fus, came with a great fleet and army and took poffeflion 
of the kingdom, before his rival was in any condition to 
conteft it with him ; yet this did not at all difcourage An- 
tiochus from profecuting his claim ; for he immediately 
raifed a great army, and threatened to tranfport it from 
Afia into Europe. It fo happened, that during this difpute 
Nicomedes king of Bithynia entered into a treaty with Anti- 
gonus for their mutual defence ; whereupon Antiochus car- 
ried the Avar on into his kingdom, which he invaded with 
a powerful army ; yet there happened no decifive aclion, 
but after the armies had for fome time obferved each o- 
ther, a treaty was made, whereby all thefe differences were 
adjufted. Antigonus married Phila the daughter of Se- 
leucus by Stratonice the fifter of Antigonus himfelf, and 
as his lady was half-fifter and daughter-in-law to Antio- 
chus, he refigned his right to the kingdom of Macedon 
to Antigonus on account of the marriage. Being now 
peaceable pofleflbr of the kingdom of Macedon, he appli- 
ed himfelf with all imaginable induftry to the reftoring of 
the towns and villages which had been ruined by the 
Gauls. But while he was intent upon fuch matters, the 
Gauls threatened another invafion ; but before they en- 
tered his country, they fent to him as they had to Ptole- 
my Ceraunus, to know if he was inclined to purchafe 
peace, for they were well informed that he had brought a 
great treafure out of Peloponncfus. Antigonus entertain- 
ed the cmbafladors fplendidly, and having (hewn them his 
camp, his army, and his treafures, told them, thefe were 
not defigned to be given away, but to be employed for the 
juft defence of his fubjects. When thefe deputies rcturn- 
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ed home, and had reported not only the king's anfwer, 
but alfo what fplendid things they had feen in his camp, 
the Gauls were impatient to go and take pofleffion of 
all the fine things they talked of ; for though they were 
but fifteen thoufand foot and three thoufand horfe, yet 
they made no queftion of fubduing Antigonus, as they 
had done fome of his predeceflbrs. That they might per- 
form this the more eafily, they made forced marches in 
order to furprize him ; but Antigonus, being aware of 
their intent, withdrew his forces into a wood, and fo a- 
voided an engagement : however, the Gauls rifled his 
camp, and then proceeded to plunder his mips ; but the 
feamen and foldiers on board, perceiving that they obferv- 
ed no order, and that they were quite intoxicated with 
fuccefs, fell upon them and cut off numbers of them. In 
the mean time Antigonus and his foldiers being ap- 
prifed of what had happened, they alfo attacked the Gauls 
in the rear, and gained over them fo complete a victory, 
as for the prefent eftablifhed Antigonus firmly on the 
throne. But before he had time to perform what he en- 
deavoured, the reftoring of the kingdom to its antient 
luftre, he had another enemy upon his hands, more for- 
midable than the Gauls, viz. Pyrrhus king of Epirus, 
who, returning with the mattered remains of an army 
from Italy, after he had continued a little time in his 
own country, invaded the frontiers of Macedonia, in hopes 
of plunder ; but finding little refinance, he advanced in- 
to the very heart of Macedon, where two thoufand men 
who had been pofted in the adjacent towns for thjeir de- 
fence by Antigonus, deferted to him ; whereupon he re- 
folved to venture a battle, notwithstanding the Macedo- 
nian army was more numerous , and compofed of better 
troops than his own. This once refolved on, he pro- 
iecuted his march againft Antigonus with the utmofl: , di- 
ligence, and coming up with hm in a defile, he charged 
his forces brifkly. The rear of the army was compofed 
of Gauls, whom Antigonus had taken into his fervice ; 
they made a very gallant defence, and continued fighting 
till mod of them were cut to pieces. When thefe were 
deftroyed, Pyrrhus made himfelf mafter of the elephants, 
and, elated with his fuccefs, advanced towards the pha- 
lanx which Antigonus commanded in perfon, and which 
alone was capable of defeating his army : yet Pyrrhus 
vanquifhed it without a ftroke. For when he drew near 
G g 4 enough 
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enough to be heard, he called not only fome of the prin- 
cipal, but alfo many of the inferior, officers by their 
names, and thereby drew them and the troops under their 
command over to his party, fo that of a fudden Antigo- 
nus faw himfelf without troops ; whereupon with a few 
of his friends he retired from the field, and had much 
ado to reach the coaft of Macedon, where by means of 
his fleet fome of the maritime cities were held in his obe- 
dience c . 

Pyrrhus ex- Pyrrhus was once again owned king of Macedon, 

kingdom; portance in the neighbourhood, fubmitted without farther 
difpute. Yet as foon as he got pofteffion of the king- 
dom, he by an unaccountable a6t of folly, or rather of 
wickednefs, loft the hearts of the people ; for after plun- 
dering the city of iEgis, and ufing its inhabitants with 
very great feverity, he placed a garrifon of mercenary 
Gauls therein. They, as foon as he was departed, took it 
into their heads that there muft be vaft riches buried in the 
fepulchres of the antient kings ; wherefore they, without 
more ado, entered the filent repofitories of the dead, and 
having impioufly fcattered the alhes of the deceafed princes, 
tore away whatever they found of any value in their mo- 
numents. Pyrrhus, when informed of this, {hewed verv 
little concern at it, and never fo much as pretended to 
jevenge it : all his care was to keep the kingdom, and 
make the moft of it. When he was obliged to quit it 
for fome time, he left his fon Ptolemy as his vicegerent. 
This opportunity Antigonus took to return with what 
troops he could get together from the fea-coafts, in hopes 
jt)f reconquering the kingdom. But Ptolemy advancing a- 
gainft him with the army left him by his father, an en- 
gagement enfued, wherein Antigonus was routed, and 
with much ado efcaped with no more than feven atten- 
dants. Of this, when Pysrhus received advice, he was 
fo intoxicated with his good fortune, that he faid, by 
way of raillery, That Antigonus was a very impudent 
fellow, ftill to wear a purple robe : A moft unmanner- 
ly and ill- grounded farcafm, fince that prince, diftrefFed 
as he was, held ftill very confiderable territories in Greece, 
and had both fpirit and ability to maintain a longer con- 
teft for the kingdom of Macedon. When Pyrrhus had 

held 
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held the kingdom two years, he rafhly, and almoft with- 
out any ground, involved himfelf in a war with the La- 
cedaemonians, and, in order thereto, marched down into 
Greece with the flower of his army ; there he miffed 
taking Sparta by delay, and while he endeavoured to re- 
trieve his miftake, he had news that Antigonus, having 
recovered a great part of Macedon, had followed him to 
Greece, and was in the neighbourhood of Argos ; whither 
himfelf being invited by the oppofite faction, he, accord- 
ing to his wonted cuftom, laid hold of that opportunity 
to defert an unlucky enterprize, in hopes of entering on 
one more fortunate. But when he drew near the city, 
he was met by a deputation from thence, who were fent 
to inform him, that Antigonus was encamped on the 
neighbouring hills, and that it was the humble requeft of 
the city, that neither of them would enter it. Pyrrhus 
promifed that he would do as they defired ; but in the 
mean time, he fent to defy Antigonus, and to challenge 
him to fight hand to hand before both armies for the 
kingdom. To which Antigonus returned him for anfwer, 
That himfelf in making war., ufed not only arms, but 
time ; and that if Pyrrhus was weary of life, there were 
ways enow to death, which lay directly before him. To 
the deputies from Argos who made him the fame propo- 
rtion they had Pyrrhus, he anfwered, That he came to 
do them good, but if his retiring would be more for their 
intereft, he was content to retire, and, as a proof of his 
fincerity, to give them his fon for a hoftage. They thank- 
fully received the young prince, and then fent to demand 
hoftages of Pyrrhus, which he refined, but promifed to 
keep his word, though he never intended it. For in the 
night he entered the city, and Antigonus, at the requeft 
of the citizens, having fent forces to affift them, a battle 
enfued in the ftreets, where, in the morning, Pyrrhus was 
flain. Alcyoneus the fon of Antigonus taking the head 
by the hair, rid with it full fpeed to his father, and, 
finding him talking with fome of his favourites, threw it 
at his feet. Antigonus looking upon it, and knowing it, 
not only thruft his fon from him with difdain, but ftruck 
him with his battoon ; Barbarous wretch, faid he, why 
didft thou think, that he whofe grandfather was thus flain, 
and whofe father died a captive, fhould rejoice at fuch a 
fight ? Then taking the robe from his fhoulders, he co- 
vered the head ? and at the fame time let fall a mower 

of 
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of tears, giving orders that the body fhould be carefully 
looked for, and that they fhould be burnt together, with 
all the funeral honours due to a king. While he was 
fpeaking, Alcyoneus having difcovered Helenus the fonc-l 
Pyrrhus in a thread-bare coat, he fpoke to him kindly, 
and with great refpedl: prcfented him to his father ; Well, 
my (on, fa id Antigonus, this is better than you did be- 
fore ; however, you have done lefs than your duty Hill, 
in that you have fuffered a perfon of his quality to ap- 
proach me in that thread-bare coat, which is not a dit 
grace to him, but to our victory. Having then comfort- 
ed Helenus for the lofs of his father, he entertained him 
kindly, and afterwards fet him at liberty, and fent him 
home to Epirus. The principal officers in Pyrrhus's army- 
he fent for, affured them of his favour, and incorporated the 
troops they commanded into his own d . 
Antigonu9 Antigonus now held not only the kingdom of Ma- 
renored, cedon, but alfo very large pofTeffions in Greece ; yet was 
$fd. W eXPC " ne as f ar as ever fr° m De i r) g freed from enemies, new one's 
arifing up as the old ones were derlroyed. The Gauls, 
breeding him new difturbances, threatened no lefs mif- 
chief than they had heretofore done himfelf and his pre- 
deceiTors ; but Antigonus, having made all the neceffary 
preparations for fubduing them, firft cut off numbers in 
fkirmiihes, whereby they were fo provoked that in rage 
they maflacrcd their wives and children, and then put all 
to the hazard of a battle, in which they were defeated, 
and In a manner exterminated. After this victory An- 
tigonus led his army againft Athens, and, notwithstanding it 
was powerfully fupported, compelled it to receive a garri- 
fon ; but in the midft of his fuccefs he way recalled into 
Macedon, by the news that Alexander the fon of Pyrrhus,/ 
being become king of Epirus, had entered Macedon, and 
committed great depredations. Antigonus on his return 
marched direcYiy with a great army to repel the invader. 
Then, when he leaft expected it, the Macedonians again 
deferted him, and went over to Alexander, who thus ac- 
quired the kingdom without a ftroke. Antigonus was fo 
much furprized and confounded at the ingratitude and infi- 
delity of a people, whom he had ufed fo well, that he even 
deferted them and retired into Greece. His fon Demetrius, 

a very 
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a very boy, remained in Macedon, where having with 
much difficulty collected a body of troops, he daily did 
fome exploit or other, which fo charmed the Macedoni- 
ans, who were always fond of active princes, that they 
lifted willingly under his banners, and thereby enabled him 
not only to regain the whole kingdom, but alfo to profe- 
cute his father's quarrel in Epirus, the hereditary kingdom 
of his father's enemy, which he did with fuch effect, that 
in his turn he expelled Alexander, who fled for fhelter to 
the iEtolians, amongft whom he collected a frefh army with 
an intent to make a brifk inroad into his own kingdom, 
once more to try the affections of his fubjects. Tn this at- 
tempt he had all the fuccefs he could wifh, for the Epirots 
joined him in fuch numbers, that Demetrius found it conve- 
nient to leave that kingdom, in order the more effectually 
to fecure Macedonia, which he had recovered for his fa- 
ther e . 

Antigonus, returning to his kingdom, governed his Ant 'S°nus 
fubjects for many years in peace, making ufe of every a d-^° g '^ c ^ d hl: 
vantage afforded him by the fluctuating Mate of things in death. 
Greece, to ftrengthen and enlarge his authority there. In 
his declining years he conceived a Arrange ungovernable de- 
fire of getting the citadel of Corinth into his hands, which 
he purfued with incredible vehemence and affiduity. It 
had been formerly held, together with Sicyon, by Cratefi- 
polis, the wife of Alexander the fon of Polyfperchon ; from 
her it was taken by Ptolemy, and, having often afterwards 
changed its mailers, it was now in the hands of one Alex- 
ander, who efteemed himfelf a prince, but was deemed 
by the Greeks a tyrant. The famous Aratus had contriv- 
ed a fcheme for furprizihg it, but, before he was ready to 
put it in execution, Alexander entered into the Achaean 
league. Then it was, that Antigonus conceived an opini- 
on that he mould never be able to fupport his authority o- 
ver the Greeks, unlefs he had this important place in his 
hands, which he compaffed thus. Alexander being taken 
off by poifon, Demetrius the fon of Antigonus was fent by 
his father to court the widow, whofe name was Nicaea, an 
old woman full of vanity, but fufpicious and very cunning ; 
a ftrong garrifon fhe kept in the citadel, but (he could not 
keep her own underftanding from being impofed upon by the 
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pretences of Demetrius ; in more fhe was weak enough to 
believe, that one of the handfomeft princes of his time, and 
in full vigour of his years, might be pafHonately in love 
with a woman of advanced age. A marriage was therefore 
fpeedily concluded, and Antigonus himfelf came to grace 
the folemnity. Nicaea, however, kept the citadel, nay, 
and was more cautious of it than ordinary, of which An- 
tigonus took no notice ; but fpent all his time in feafts, 
Chews, and theatrical entertainments. One day, when A-* 
masbeus, a famous mufician, was to perform on the theatre 
for the amufement of Nicaea, Antigonus would needs ac- 
company her as fhe was carried thither in a fplendid chair ; 
but when they came to a paffage which led up to the citadel, 
Antigonus bid the bearers of the chair go on ; then with 
more fpeed than could be expe&ed from a man of his 
years, he afcended to the gate of the citadel, which find- 
ing fhut, he knocked at it with his itafF, and in a quick 
tone bid the foldiers open it ; they, furprized to behold the 
king in perfon, did as he commanded ; and Antigonus being 
once within the place, eafily tranfacted things there ac- 
cording to his pleafure. The joy he conceived on the hap- 
py fuccefs of his project, led him into great a<5h of inde- 
corum, for he not only drank to excefs at the feafts he 
gave his friends, but when he was full of wme went and 
danced in the ftreets, embraced every one he met, and in 
fhort acted as if the taking of Corinth had taken away 
his fenfes. From this time forward he employed all his care 
and thoughts in the profecution of his views in Greece, 
where he fupported all the petty tyrants againft the free 
ftates, appointing new ones on the demife of the old, or 
fwallowing them up as occafion offered, thereby enlarging 
his own dominions j though not fo much to the reputation 
either of his arms, or of his honour. But the Achaeans, 
and efpecially Aratus, their glorious general, gave him 
not a little difquiet : they openly profeffed a defire of 
lefroring Greece to freedom, which was the fame thing, 
as if they had declared they would extirpate the Mace- 
donian power in Greece. Yet Antigonus did not make 
war on them, for he had in his life-time experienced 
fuch variety of fortune, that he was fearful of ftaklng any 
thing in the open field ; and therefore fought by promifes 
to bring over Aratus, and by fmooth language to amufe 
the Aehaeans. His policy without doubt was right ; yet 
it did not very well anfwer his, end, for Aratus and the 
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Achseans acted juft as he did, they laid hold of every 
opportunity to augment their own power, and pretend- 
ed to furprize cities, and to take under their protection 
countries dependent on Antigonus without breaking the 
peace. At length Aratus ventured upon Corinth, and ac- 
tually furprized it in the night, about eight years after it 
had been taken by Antigonus. Archelaus, who comman- 
ded the king's garrifon, he difmhTed ; but as for the treafure 
in the citadel and the mips in the haven, thofe he retain- 
ed. It does not appear, that even this engaged Antigonus 
in an open war againft the Achasans > on the contrary, 
we find he profecuted his old method of countenancing and 
fupporting their enemies, whereby he impeded their pow- 
er at leaft, though fomewhat at the expence of his own. 
Other acts of his we find none, except that he thorough- 
ly fettled the realm of Macedon, and fo effectually con- 
ciliated the minds of the people to him and his family, 
that they were ever after very loyal fubjects to his defcen- 
dents. In fine, after a reign of upwards of thirty years, he 
died, being fomewhat above fourfcore, with the character 
of a mild and generous prince, one whofe wifdom furpaffed 
his valour, and yet one who, in cafes of neceffity and when 
all was at ftake, had {hewn himfelf perfonally brave f . 

Demetrius fucceeded his father, and, on account of Dsmetritss 
the great things he had performed while a youth, much was n - 
expected from him. Yet after he obtained the crown, ^flood* 
he feemed to have altered his conduct, and to have act- 2756. 
ed with greater caution than vigour. He had married the Before Chrift 
daughter of Antiochus Hierax, and fo long as he kept to** 3 ' 
this wife, his affairs went peaceably enough at home. A- 
broad he had fome trouble with the iEtolians, a reftlefs un- 
eafy people, who were impatient of any wrong done to 
fchemfelves, and yet were continually robbing and fpoiling 
their neighbours. Demetrius, to blunt the edge of their 
courage, ftirred up againft them Agrion ki;)g of Ulyria, 
who came down againft them with a great army, engag- 
ed, and routed them ; for joy of which he made vaft 
feafts, and at that time he drank fo heartily, that he was 
feized with a fever, and died in a few days time. He was 
fucceeded by his wife Tuta, who was as fuccefsful, and 
made as bad ufe of her fuccefs, as her hufband ; for hav- 
ing 
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ing ■ experienced the valour of her fubjecte, {he not on- 
ly permitted, but encouraged, them to commit all forts 
of robberies and piracies on the neighbouring nations, 
which ended at laft in their deftru&ion. Demetrius in 
the mean time found himfelf engaged in a war againft 
the Achaeans, who under the command of Aratus had 
invaded Attica. Bythis, who was general for the -king in 
thofe^ parts, inftantly took the field, and at Phylacia it 
came to a battle, wherein the Achaeans were beaten, and 
It was. reported, that Aratus was either flain, or made 
prifoner. At Athens the former was fo firmly believed, 
that the citizens, to mew their affection to the Macedoni- 
ans, put on garlands, as if fome mighty good luck had 
befallen them j whereas in truth, Aratus intended to re- 
ftore them to their liberty ; their behaviour therefore 
was at once chargaeble with grofs flattery and rank ingrati- 
tude. What confirmed them in all probability in their 
notion of the death of Aratus was a meflage fent by Dio- 
genes, who was governor of the Pyraeus for the king, to 
Corinth, commanding the Achaean9 immediately to quit 
that city ; but this order was very indifferently obeyed, 
becaufe Aratus himfelf was then in the city, where re- 
ceiving information of the joy (hewn by the Athenians 
for his death, he, with men troops as he could firft 
draw together, invaded their territories, to let them fee 
that he was alive, and penetrated as far as the academy, 
where being met by certain deputies, to excufe the con- 
duel: of their countrymen from the vifible force they were 
under, he fuffered himfelf to be appeafed, and withdrew 
his forces without doing any confide rable mifehief. InMa- 
cedon the latter report, of his being a prifoner, was fo 
well received, that Demetrius fent a {hip directly to A- 
thens to bring him from thence in chains. The iEtolians, 
having been relieved from their late diftrefs by the Achaeans, 
recovered their old difpofition with their profperity* 
and, in confequence thereof endeavoured to tear away 
that part of Acarnania which was fubjecl: to the crown 
of Epirus, This kingdom was at that time governed by 
Olympias the fifWr and widow of Alexander, as guardian 
to her fons Pyrfhus and Ptolemy. She therefore, to rid 
herfelf of thefe barbarous enemies, applied to Demetrius 
king of Macedon, and prevailed on him to marry her 
(slaughter Phthia. This produced the queen and her chil- 
dren 
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dren very little good, though it proved the caufe of no 
fmall mifchief to Demetrius ; for his firft wife was"? fp 
enraged thereat, that (he left him, and retired to her 
brother, whom fhe earneftly excited to make war upon 
her hufband ; which though the unfettled Hate of his own 
affairs would not permit, yet the inclination he ftiewed 
to revenge his fitter's quarrel obliged Demetrius to take 
all the precautions neccfTary to repel an invader. All 
that he knew farther of this king of Macedon is, that he 
added Cyrene and all Libya to his dominions ; but at 
what time, or by what means, we are not able to fay. 
During his whole reign the Achaeans ftruggled with him 
in Greece, and the barbarous nations on -his frontiers gave 
him no fmall trouble. In defending himfelf from their at- 
tacks, he fpent the ten years in which he enjoyed the regal 
authority, and then died, leaving behind him a young fon 
named Philip . 

Macedonia could not be without a king, and as their Antigonus 
lawful prince was little more than two years old, there y^ r n a ' fter 
was a nece&ty of appointing a regent. Some hiftorians t h e Flood, 
fay, that JL>emetrius afligned his brother Antigonus to be 276a. 
the tutor of young Philip, which is probable enough ; but B ^ oreChrift 
he did not long continue to exercife his office, for having 
by his gentle and obliging conduct gained the good-will 
of the Macedonians, as alfo of the widow of the deceafed 
king, he took her to wife, and was by them faluted 
king. Yet, imitating the policy of his predeceffor, Philip 
the fon of Amyntas, he did not offer the leaft violence 
to his nephew, but, on the contrary, caufed him to be 
brought up with great care, and, as we {hall fee, made 
him his fucceflbr. He was indeed a prince of great abili- 
ties, equally capable of maintaining peace at home, and 
of carrying on war abroad. He had a great reputation for 
hisjuflice, was renowned for his clemency towards his ene- 
mies, and for his kindnefs and affability towards his friends. 
With all thefe great qualities he had very high ideas of 
the regal dignity, and of the honour of the Macedonian 
name : he is faid to have been flower in performing than 
promifing, and therefore the Greeks, who in this age 
were more remarkable for faying quick things, than for do- 
ing 
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kg wife ones, firnamed him Dofon, i. e. Will-give. Ht 
had fcarce begun to meddle with the adminiftration * when 
Diogenes, whom the late king had made governor of his 
feveral forts in the city of Athens, moft bafely fold them, 
together with the ifland of Salamis, for a hundred and 
fifty talents. In the tranfa&ing of this treaty, the Athe- 
nians made ufe of Aratus, whom they had fo lately treat- 
ed as an enemy, and he not only lent them his advice, 
but fumifhed twenty talents out of his own pocket. So 
true a friend was he to the liberty of Greece, and fo 
ftrongly was he at this time perfuaded, that nothing cramp- 
ed it fo much as the Macedonian power. But in procefs 
of time, when the iEtolians, by lending afliftance to 
Cleomenes king of Sparta, had enabled him to give check 
to the Achaeans, and even to defeat Aratus in battle ; 
this great man began to change his fentiments, and to 
have another opinion of the Macedonians. Yet, not ca- 
ring to be himfelf the author of a motion for calling in 
Antigonus once more into Peloponnefus, whom himfelf had 
fo earneftly laboured to expel, he found means to engage 
the Megalopohtans, who were in immediate danger of 
being deftroyed by Cleomenes, to demand fuccours of An- 
tigonus, who very politicly anfwered, that he would rea- 
dily fend them afliftance when the Achaeans mould defire 
it. When this anfwer was reported in the affembly of 
the Achaeans, and generally applauded, Aratus alone op- 
pofed it, and advifed the Achaeans to try what they could 
do with their own forces, before they called in fo power- 
ful an ally ; yet this he did only to colour the bufinefs, 
forefeeing, what quickly after fell out, that they would be 
under a neceffity of applying to Antigonus ; and when 
this happened, he readily agreed to the motion, and fent his 
own fon to the king, not only to negotiate the affair, but to 
be an hoftage. Antigonus received the young man with great 
civility, and the requeft made by his father and the Achaeans 
with the higher! fatisfadion \ for he of all things defired to 
retrieve his interef! in Greece., and to afFert that authority 
which the kings of Macedon from the time of Philip had 
maintained therein. One thing, however,from the beginning 
he infifled on, which was, that the citadel of Corinth 
ihouW be put into his hands. For, as Plutarch obferves, 
he looked on the Greeks, as a high-mettled horfe, too 
dangerous to be rid without a bridle. To this condition, 
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to avoid falling under the power of the Lacedaemonians, 
the Achseans fubmitted, and for the performance of this, 
the fon of Aratus became hoftage. The king therefore 
foon after his coming prepared to perform his part of the 
treaty, and, in order thereto, aflembled an army of twenty 
thoufand foot and a thoufand horfe, with which he inten- 
ded to have defcended into Theflaly ; but his march that 
way was hindered by a meffage fent him by the iEtoli- 
ans, that they would oppofe his paffage at Thermopylae 
with their utmoft force. He then tranfported his forces 
into Eubcea, but when he was come thither, he was in- 
formed that Qeomenes lay with a gallant army juft with- 
in the ifthmus, and that he had fortified it with lines 
which were not to be forced, but at the expence of a 
great number of men. All this made him very uneafy, 
efpecially as it happened in the very beginning of a war, 
when all crofs adventures are moft apt to difcourage an 
army. Aratus came by fea to Pegae with fome of his 
friends, where Antigonus metand complimented them, treat- 
ing all with great civility ; but receiving Aratus with par- 
ticular, marks of friendfhip. This was the effect of po- 
licy, for he had been his old enemy, and was but lately 
become his friend ; ydt when they had converfed a little 
together, and Antigonus, who was an excellent judge of 
men, had thereby an opportunity given him of difcom> 
fing freely with this great politician, he grew into a fincere 
friendfhip with him, treating him ever after with the ut- 
moft familiarity and confidence. The firft ftep of the war 
was the attacking the lines of Corinth, which were bet- 
ter defended than any other lines mentioned in the Greek 
hiftory ; but the city of Argos in Peloponnefus revolting, 
Qeomenes was forced to abandon his lines, left he ihould 
have an enemy on both fides. Antigonus purfued the war 
to the fatisfa&ion of the Achaeans for fome time, and then 
having the citadel of Corinth put into his hands, he made 
a pompous feaft there for all the generals in the army. 
At this entertainment Aratus was placed next the king, 
who feeling himfelf on a fudden very cold, called for his 
cloak, and when the fervant brought it, turning to Ara- 
tus, My friend, faid he, don't you think the weather very 
fliarp ? Yes, replied Aratus, I never felt it fharper. The 
king thereupon pulled him clofer to him , and bid 
the fervant throw the cloak over them both ; up- 
on which Aratus fell a laughing ; of which when the king 
Vol. VIII. H h demand- 
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demanded the reafon, I will tell you, Sir, faid Aratus ; 
a , little before our treaty with you, when I had offered 
a folemn facrifke, the foothfayer rinding in the liver two 
gall-bags in one cell, he pronounced it his opinion, that 
two perfons, then thought irreconcileable enemies, fhould 
very foon become moft intimate friends ; I fmiled at the 
prediction then, and laughed at its accomplifhment juft 
now, for I believe your cloak covers thofe gall-bladders at 
prefent. The hiftory of this war the reader has already 
had in a former volume ; we mall therefore only touch 
on fuch points as relate immediately to the conduct of 
Antigonus, and are not mentioned there. As the advan- 
tages obtained by the Achaeans were entirely due to the 
afliftance he had brought them, the king thought it but]rea- 
fonable that Orchomenus, and fome other places that were 
taken, mould be garrifoned by Macedonians. He alfo 
caufed the ftatues of thofe who had furprized the citadel 
at Corinth to be thrown down, excepting only that of 
Aratus. In Argos he reftored the ftatues of thofe whom 
the Achaeans ftiled tyrants, but who had been protected 
in the authority they exercifed by his anceftors. Thefe 
things created a great deal of trouble to Aratus, who was 
made accountable by his countrymen for every thing that 
happened, as if, after they had admitted Antigonus into 
their country, had chofen him their captain-general , and 
had veiled him with fupreme power, he would not con- 
duel: tilings a little according to his own will, and not 
entirely in confequence of the advice given him by o- 
thers. Yet it feems, that to gratify the Achaeans, he 
fent the greateft part of his forces to take up their winter 
quarters in Macedonia, which gave Cleomenes an oppor- 
tunity of deftroying all the country about Argos, under 
the nofe of the king, who with a few mercenary troops 
lay in the neighbourhood of the city. It was upon this 
occafion that he performed the greateft action of his life, 
which was abfolutely refufmg to fight, when he could 
not do it without manifeft advantage, notwithftanding he 
was infulted by the enemy, and railed at by his confederates. 
His prudence preferved them from that difgrace, which 
would have attended a defeat ; and when his forces were re- 
turned, he made himfelf ample amends for the injury his 
reputation had received by the glorious victory at Se- 
lafia, where he totally defeated Cleomenes, and, in confe- 
quence of his victory, took the virgin city of Sparta. If 

any 
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any thing could add to his glory after this, or rather if 
any thing could eclipfe the luftre of his victory by its 
fuperior fplendor, it was his behaviour on this occafion ; 
for he not only prevented the plunder of the city, but 
declared to the magiftrates, that he did not carry on the 
war againft the Spartans, but againft Cleomenes ; with 
refpecl to whom, as he was fled, he had no farther rancour. 
He left the city in three days, and left it as free as 
he found it, being obliged to make a precipitate march 
back into Macedonia, on account of his having received 
information, that the Illyrians had invaded that kingdom 
with a great army. In his return he came to Tegea, 
where he reftored that little republic. Thertce he pro- 
ceeded to Argos, and arriving there at the time the 
Nemsean games were celebrated, had the fatisfaction of 
receiving the higheft compliments, and ftrongeft teftimonies 
of refpect from the Greeks in general, and from every 
little ftate in particular. When he arrived in Macedon, 
he found all things in confufion ; his own people de- 
jected, the enemy fluihed with fuccefs. He did not* 
however, defpair, but, having recruited his army, ad- 
vanced to meet the Illyrians, who had brought with 
them a mixt rabble of Barbarians, and had hitherto 
bore down before them all things like a deluge. A bat- 
tle quickly enfued, which proved decifive, the Macedo- 
nians obtaining a victory equally glorious and complete ; 
but they gained it at a very great expence, the king 
dying a few days afterwards of a fpitting of blood, in- 
duced by draining his voice at the time of the engage- 
ment. Thus Antigonus died, as he had lived, in the 
fervice of his country, having adjured the army to re- 
main faithful to his nephew and pupil Philip ; who, 
though a very youth, was now to take the government 
into his own hands. The people were in general very 
much grieved on the death of fo good a prince ; how- 
ever, he left them in a better condition than they had 
ever been in fince the days of Antipater ; for they were 
well united, and began to refume their antient liberty h . 

Philip began his adminiftration very happily, and, which Philip, 
is not a little lingular, had both better reputation, and Yeatafcertht 
better fuccefs, while he was fo young as to be governed S e thrift 
by others, than after he managed all things according to 321/ 1 
H h 2 his 
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his own will. His natural abilities were very great ; for 
he was brave in his perfon, very eloquent, (killed in all 
the learning worthy of a king, and one who knew how 
to make himfelf acceptable to all degrees of people. In 
the beginning of his reign, he was engaged in the fo- 
cial war in Greece, which drew after it a train of 
other ^military expeditions againft the Illyrians, iEtolians, 
and other natiens, who either made war upon the Achaeans, 
or invaded Macedon, in order to divert Philip from fuc- 
couring the laft-mentioned people. All of thefe we have 
confidered at large in a former volume : here there- 
fore it would be fuperfluous to repeat them, and for that 
reafon we (hall only glance on fuch points, as are ne- 
ceflary to introduce the hiftory of the remaining part of 
Philip's life, unaccounted for in that part of our work. 
The courfe of his affairs difcovered to him before he was 
a very old man , that he had fome true friends, and 
Tome very falfe ohes ; but which were his true friends, 
and which only pretended to be his friends, he could 
not difcover - 3 at leaft not certainly ; which was the reafon 
that he often treated his falfe friends with confidence, 
and his true ones with difdain. In the end, however, he 
fell to deftroying them all. Apelles and Ptolemy, who 
had been in his councils from his acceffion to the throne, 
he put to death, the latter with, the former without, the 
ordinary forms of juflice ; neither without caufe. But 
for Aratus the elder and his fon Aratus the younger, 
men of the greateft worth and honour, men who had 
been the fupport of his family, his guides in his beft 
actions ; thofe who procured to him, and thofe who pre- 
ferred to him, the affections of the Greeks, thefe he 
treated mod deteftably. The former he poifoned, the 
wife of the latter he debauched, while he washisgueft; 
and then practifed upon himfelf by giving him drugs, 
which by degrees difturbed his fenfes, and induced him 
to perpetrate fuch actions, as rn^de his death appear rather 
feafonable to his friends, than untimely, as it really was. 
Philip, however, from fuch practifes as thefe, grew odious 
at home and abroad, yet he maintained his authority by 
dint of his fkill in government, and his experience as a 
general ; for though he was feldom fortunate either in 
conducting his projects, or in the field, yet he had happy 
talents in negotiation, could put on an appearance of 
firmnete in the worft tircumitances, and could improve 

every 
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every opportunity that offered of retrieving his affairs, 
though, when he had retrieved them, his ambition would 
never fuffer him to be quiet. Wars, lofTes, treaties, re- 
peated over and over again, employed thirty years and 
upwards of his reign ; till the Romans had 5 reduced him 
to fuch a miferable ftate, that he was forced to fub- 
mit to the orders they had fent him ; to fend his younger 
fon Demetrius to Rome as a hoftage, and to undertake 
to live in peace with all his neighbours, in confideration 
of their leaving him in the kingdom of Macedon, cir- 
cumfcribed within its antient bounds, with other hard 
conditions, fuch as delivering up his mips of war, and 
paying by way of fine a thoufand talents at feveral 
times *. 

The fubfequent war between the Romans and Antio-™'? 
chus feemed to offer Philip an opportunity of reftoring^ ,g |^* 
in fome meafure his power ; but he paffed it by, not 
through negligence or want of difcernment, for no prince 
in the age in which he lived was either quicker in ex- 
ecuting, or could penetrate farther than he : but the 
caufe of his not ftirring was this j he faw clearly, that 
the ftrength of his kingdom was much exhaufted, and 
that his revenues were in no condition to fupport the 
charges of a war. When this (truggle was over, and 
the war again!! the iEtolians commenced, he attempted 
to take part therein for his own advantage, coming down 
with an army to the fiege of Lamia, at the fame time 
that the conful Acilius lay before Heraclea. But when 
Philip had brought the town almoft to extremity, the con- 
ful fent to command him to raife the fiege, not with any 
defign to fave the city, but that he might take it himfelfl 
However, the king was allowed to turn his arms for the 
prefent into Athamania and towards Thrace ; but no 
fooner had he made fome conqueffs of importance, than 
complaints were made againft him at Rome, and the Ro- 
mans immediately appointed commifiioners, who were to 
go over to Greece, with full power to hear and de- 
termine , in confequence of which, they did accordingly 
fummon all parties before them, pronounce judgment a- 
gainft Philip, and order h'^m to content himfelf with Ma- 
cedonia in its antient ftate. Philip, ftung with fo fevere 
a fentence, could not help faying, that he had not feen 
H h 3 his 
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his laft fun fet, of which many conftru&ions were made, 
moft of them little to his advantage. In the mean time 
there fprung up divifions in his family, and a fpirit of 
difcord began to appear among his fubjefts. His eldeft 
fon Perfeus he had begotten on a concubine, whence he 
was not fo much refpe&ed as his younger brother Deme- 
trius. This Demetrius was not only happy in the people's 
affections, but was really a prince of extraordinary merit. 
He had a fmcere affection for his father, a moft tender 
love for his country, and had conceived a high refpeel: 
for the Romans ; among whom he had remained fome time 
an hoftage, and was afterwards difmifled ~with great refpe£r. 
His brother Perfeus, obferving what regard Philip paid 
him, how fond the Macedonians were of him, and what 
an intereft he had at Rome, began to hate him very 
heartily, and to do him privately all the mifchief he could. 
The hatred of Philip towards the Romans began firft by 
degrees to appear, not only by words efcaping him at 
unawares, but by his endeavouring to increafe his re- 
venues, by augmenting the cuftoms upon merchandize, 
and caufmg the mines to be every-where put under a 
new regulation, at the fame time that he granted large 
privileges to certain cities, and endeavoured all that in 
him lay to encourage foreigners to come and fettle in 
his kingdom. Demetrius faw plainly the drift of this, 
and therefore advifed his father to defift from all projects 
againfl the Romans, who, as he affirmed, would be ever 
too powerful for him ; wherefore it was better that he 
fhould ufe their friendmip for the fupporting at leaft, if 
not for the augmenting, his dominions, than that, out of 
a vain hope of recovering part of what he had loft, he 
fhould hazard all that remained, and which he might be 
faid to hold from their courtefy. Philip was too great a 
politician not to difcern the ftrength of his fon's argu- 
ments, yet he could not prevail with himfelf to follow 
them. He remembered the great reputation of his an 
ceflors, and was afhamed to fee himfelf, with greater 
abilities than mod of the kings of Macedon, cramped up 
in narrower bounds than their enemies had eve.r prefcribed 
them. He took this the worfe, becaufe, as he conceived 
he had deferved well of the Romans ; he alone had affifted 
them in the iEtohan war j he had given a paflage to 
their army through his country, and had yielded obedience 
to their decrees when they touched him to the quick. 
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He could not therefore endure, that Eumenes king of 
Pergamus mould be gratified by them in every thing he 
^afked, and himfelf at the fame time as fteadily re- 
fufed things which in his opinion were his right. His 
difcontent was augmented by a decree of the Romans, 
which peremptorily required him to withdraw his 
garrifons from JEnus and Maronea, maritime towns of 
Thrace. Philip pleaded, that if thefe cities were at liber- 
ty, they would become weak and defencelefs places, and 
fall eafily into the hands of the Thracians and Dardanians, 
wild and barbarous nations, whom, by retaining thefe cities 
in his hands, he kept from doing what they had often 
pra&ifed in former times, viz. making inroads into Ma- 
cedon. The Romans looked on all thefe pretences as fo 
many frivolous excufes ; which when Philip underftood, he 
determined with himfelf to comply with their demands, 
but at the fame time to revenge himfelf on the Maronites, 
whofe clamours had obtained the decree. With this view 
he fent orders for his garrifons to leave thofe cities, yet at 
'the fame time fent inftru£tions to Onomaftus, who was 
. his governor of the maritime coaft of Macedonia, to ftrike 
fuch a blow, as that the Maronites might not be too much 
tranfported with their liberty. Onomaftus, tranfmitted his 
orders to Caflander, one of the king's officers in Ma- 
ronea, advifing him privately to let in the Thracians, which 
he did ; and they plundered the city with all the circum- 
ftances of cruelty and avarice which could poflibly be ima- 
gined. Without all doubt, a contrivance of this fort was 
executed with as much fecrecy as porTible 5 yet it fo fell 
out, that the Roman deputies gained fuch pofitive in- 
telligence, that they charged it home upon the king ; and 
the Romans thereupon directed that he fhould juftify him- 
felf before the fenate. This was a new mortification, the 
rather, becaufe he was commanded to fend Onomaftus 
and Caflander thither ; which he conceived to be an high 
indignity offered to him, who was an independent prince, 
and expected to have been believed on his word. Yet, 
- to preferve himfelf from being deftroyed, before he was 
ftrong enough to make refiftance, he yielded, though with 
fome conftraint, to the conditions impofed upon him. 
Onomaftus he protefted he could not fend, becaufe he 
was a perfon whofe fervice he needed, and whofe inno- 
cence, he affirmed, fufficiently appeared in that he was 
not near the city *it the time it was taken and facked. 

H h 4 Caflander 
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Callander he fent, but took care to have him poifoned by 
the way ; and then, well-knowing that the Romans 
Would not pafs by fuch a fcene of extraordinary actions, be 
ordered his Ton Demetrius to repair to Rome, with notes 
of the anfwers he had to make to the objections raifed 
againft his conduct, and alfo a fchedule of grievances which 
might\ ferve to juftify his conduct, if it mould appear as 
extraordinary as it was reprefented. Demetrius, furnimed 
with thefe credentials, came to Rome ; but when he was 
admitted to defend his father's caufe' before the fenate, 
he was fo much amazed at the weight of the feveral charges 
brought againft him, that he was not able to return any 
anfwer at all. Yet, in regard to his youth, his inexpe- 
rience, and the great perfonal regard they had for him, he 
was permitted to make ufe of his father's notes, out of 
which he read what he thought would have greateft 
weight. The caufe over, he had liberty given him to re- 
turn home, and by him was fent the ratification of the 
treaty formerly made, and his excufes accepted ; but with 
this exprefs claufe, that all was done out of regard to his 
fon, which was alfo fignified to him by the embaflador 
refident in Macedon. A circumftance which did not 
pleafe Philip, and did very little good to Demetrius, whom 
his father begun to believe more attached to the Romans 
than himfelf ; though in truth the young man only flood 
in more fear of them than his father did, becaufe he was 
better acquainted with their power and arts than he. 
Philip failed not to ufe the leifure he had acquired by his 

Ton's negotiation, in providing effectually for war, when 
all negotiation mould fail. In purfuit of this defign, he 
took fuch fteps as proved him to be a man of deep fore- 
fight, and one who was as well able to ftruggle with for- 
tune as any king that ever lived. In the firft place per- 
ceiving his fubjects on the fea-coaft were not only greatly ad 

' dieted to peace, but Jikewife ftrongly inclined to the Romans, 
he immediately tranfplanted thefe into iEmathia, and 
brought multitudes of Thracians to inhabit the fea-coaft, 
who were in themfelves a hardy warlike people, and who, 
fee was fure, would depend upon him as the author of their 
fettlements, and him from whom they were to expect 
all things. Finding the Dardanians, a barbarous nation, 
who were the implacable enemies of the Macedonians, not 
to be wrought upon by fair means, and that it was no 

way 
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way in his power, either to bridle or fubdue them by 
force he bethought himfelf of a very extraordinary expe- 
dient for the ridding himfelf and his people of thefe bad 
neighbours, and of getting better in their room. He fent 
certain deputies whom he could truft to the Baftarnse, a 
very numerous people, inhabiting the banks of the river 
Ifter, now the Danube, to perfuade them to leave 
their old feats, and to come and pofTefs themfelves of 
Dardania, ' which was a country far preferable to their 
own, and in the conqueft of which he promifed to affift 
them. There was one difficulty, however, to be adjufted, 
which was their getting to Dardania, becaufe in their 
march thither, they were firft of all to lead with them their 
wives and children, and fecondly, they were to crofs the 
dominions of feveral Thracian princes. The firft feemed 
to require a great deal of time, the latter to render the 
fcheme abfolutely impracticable. Philip, however, devifed 
means for removing both difficulties ; he offered to remit 
them money to furnifh them with neceflaries for their 
journey, and by prefents made by the petty princes of 
Thrace, he procured for them a fafe paffege through 
their' dominions. But while his mind was big with thefe 
vaft proje&s, he found things of importance enough to 
difquiet him near home. His fubjecls, whom he had 
tranfported from the coafts of Macedonia, teftified their 
difcontents aloud, .and complained vehemently of the king's 
want of afFec~tion towards his countrymen, that could con- 
fent to tranfport them hither and thither, merely to make 
way for ftrangers and Barbarians. If Philip had taken little 
notice of thefe paffionate fpeeches, it is very probable they 
would in a fhort time have pafTed over ; for except that 
they had loft their old habitations, thefe people had fmall 
caufe to repine, being rather gainers than lofers by the 
exchange they had been forced to make. But the king, 
who was naturally crue], and grew more and more jea- 
lous as he grew in years, conftrueing thofe fharp fpeeches 
into rebellion, began with a&s of feverity to exafperate the 
people, and to make fuch difloyal who were before but 
impatient. Thefe fteps, inftead of fupporting, embarrafTed 
all his other projects, and induced by degrees fuch mif- 
chiefs, as with all his policy he knew neither how to 
remedy, nor how to endure. The quarrels in his fami- 
ly grew daily wider and wider ; Perfeus encouraged all 
who either ridiculed or declaimed ferioufly againft the Ro. 

mans, 
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nians, and Demetrius openly vindicated the Romans again} 
all fuch. An accident at laft happened, which encreafed 
thofe duTenfions whiclr were already' but too fierce, arid 
was attended with fuch tonfequences as could hardly have 
been forefeen. Philip at a certain ftated feafon gave di- 
rections for luftrating the army, a ceremony heretofore de« 
fcribed, and of which we mall fay nothing, more here, 
than that it was concluded by the reprefentation of a 
fight, the army dividing for that purpofe, and one half 
combating the other. The two young princes were com- 
manders in this mock engagement, and their companions 
rafhly infligating them to (hew their fkill and bravery 
therein, a great deal of mifchief enfued. In the end, De- 
metrius prevailed. Perfeus at the firft was very much dif- 
contented, but when his counfellors. (hewed him that this 
intemperate heat in his brother might furnifh him with a 
very plaufible complaint to his father, he grew better fa : 
tisfied, and confulted on this fubjecl: with his confidents. 
In the evening, both princes entertaining their friends, 
fome of Perfeus's fpies were difcovered at Demetrius's ta- 
ble, and, on account of their infolent behaviour, were 
firft well beaten, and then expelled. But when the com- 
pany had drank more freely, Demetrius who was natu- 
rally good-humoured, would needs go to fee his brother, 
that he might (hew he was no ways dilaffe&ed to him ; 
thofe young men, who had lately beaten his fpies, defired 
Demetrius to excufe them, to which he would by no means 
confent, believing that he mould be able fo to compofe 
matters, as to give Perfeus fatisfa&ion. Thofe young 
men, having quite anether opinion of his brother's temper, 
took care privately to arm themfelves for fear of the 
worft, which when others, who were Perfeus's difcreeter 
fpies, obferved, they inftantly went and acquainted him 
with ; he and the counfellors about him immediately deter- 
mined, that this was the grand opportunity they fought, 
wherefore they caufed the doors to be immediately barri- 
cadoed, at which on his arrival Demetrius expreffing 
great furprize, his brother from within called to him to be 
gone, told him, he muft take fome other time, for that 
at prefent he was too well guarded to be aJlaflinated. 
Prefentiy after Demetrius was accufed by his brother to 
their father of an attempt to murder him ; and it was 
fuggefted, that he did this in confidence that the Roman* 
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would fupport him ; and to give colour to this fuggeftion, 
Perfeus took notice of a letter from T. QuintiUs, wherein 
it was recommended to him to fend Demetrius once again • 
to Rome, better attended than formerly, as the beft means ; 
to procure favour for himfelf. Demetrius on the other . 
hand defended himfelf boldly, and without mewing any 
apprehenfion for the confequences ; he recapitulated all 
the pafTages of the day ; he bitterly inveighed againft his 
brother for turning the exercife of the army into a drug- 
gie for the crown, and for reprefenting actions of mer- 
riment and play as the effects of fome gloomy con- 
fpiracy ; he avowed his purpofe to vifit his brother, but 
difclaimed any finifter view, or any thojught in himfelf, 
to practife againft his brother's life. As for any de- 
pendence on the Romans, he faid, that thofe only who 
were unacquainted with that people, could fuggeft, they 
would fupport fo bafe and black a confpiracy ; that the af- 
fection they had for himfelf proceeded, if not from his 
own virtue, at leaft from their opinion of it, which would 
have been effectually forfeited by fo nefarious an enterprize ; 
he concluded with a folemn afTeveration, that, notwith- 
standing what was paffed, he ftill loved Perfeus as his bro- 
ther ; that he revered the king as his parent and his fo- 
vereign, and that he had ever fought to promote the peace 
of Macedon, as that which was mod conducive to its 
power and grandeur. Philip, having calmly heard all that 
was faid on both fides, decided prudently, and with a great 
fhew of juftice. He blamed Demetrius for acting in fuch 
a manner, as to give the leaft colour to his brother's 
charge ; he reprehended Perfeus for putting the worft con- 
ftrudtion on dubious actions ; rifing at length from his feat, 
he declared, that he would pafs no judgment on the pafTages 
of a day, and the difcourfes at a dinner, but would believe 
of his fons whatever their future actions mould fpeakthem, 
exhorting them to take what had now happened for warn- 
ing, and to be extremely circumfpect in their conduct for 
the future. Notwithftanding this grave and difmterefted 
fpeech, the king leaned for the time to come wholly to his 
eldeft fon ; with him he confulted on all his affairs ; and 
him only he made privy to the projects he had formed, for 
regaining a part at leaft of what the Romans had taken 
from him. As for Demetrius, he countenanced him pub- 
licly, but kept him a ftranger to his councils. In the 
mean time he formed in his own bread a fcheme, which, 

as 
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as he thought, would put him out of doubt, as to th 
intentions of his younger fon, either by demonftrating hj 
innocence, or making his guilt apparent. With this view h< 
chofe Philocles and Apelles, Macedonian noblemen, who, 
as far as his intelligence reached, had never fided witheir 

•ther of. the brethren, to go embaffadors to Rome> theii 
public inductions ran to affure the ftate . of his maintaining 
the prefent good correfpondence between himfelf and them] 
but they were privately directed to enquire into his foil's 
conduct there, who were his intimates, and what fchemes 
he had been forming. Thefe worthy embaffadors, perceiv- 
ing on which fide the king's affections leaned, addreffed 
themfelves immediately to Perfeus, and with him concert- 
ed what report they mould make on their return, before 
they fetout for Rome. The refult of their contrivances 
was, that when Philocles and Apelles came back, they 
fpoke very tenderly of Demetrius, and prefented the king 
a letter from Titus Quintius, whofe feal, before he opened 
it, the king, who was well acquainted with it, obferved; 
wherein the Roman interceded earneftly for his younger fon, 
excufing his wrong practices from his youth, and befeeching 
the king to pafs by the meafures he had taken to fupplant 

-his brother, the rather, becaufe all Demetrius's hopes from 
the Romans were vain and ill founded, fince himfelf, who 
loved him fo well, would never have countenanced fo bafe an 
action. Philip made no queftion that he had now difcover- 
ed the truth, and therefore marched his army towards 
mount Haemus, on a frivolous pretext of viewing the coun- 
try, but in truth, that he might have the better opportuni- 
ty of putting Demetrius under an arreft, which he ac- 
cordingly did, giving one Didas the command of the guard 
placed upon him. This commander too was one of Per- 
feus's creatures, and by his directions found a way to com- 
plete the ruin of the young prince. He infinuated to him, 
that though his father had placed him as a kind of keeper, 
yet he was fo much moved with a fenfe of his misfortunes, 
that to deliver him out of them, he would be content to 
run any rifque whatever. The haplefs Demetrius, {wallow- 
ing the bait, conteffed that he defired to fly to Rome, 
there to pafs his days in fafety out of the reach of his vin- 
dictive brother. Didas having communicated this to the 
king, received from him a command to take off his prifo- 
ner by poifon ; but withal, he was cautioned to do it pri- 
vately, on account of the love born by the Macedonians to 
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the young prince, as well as for fear of die Romans; :Di- 
das, according, to his matter's orders, poifoned Demetrius ; 
but' the drug° working llowly, and the young man com- 
plaining bitterly, the bufinefs began to take air ; upon 
which Didas picked out two ftout ruffians, who fmothered 
that hopeful prince in the twenty-fifth year of his age. This 
was the firft fact of its kind, which had fallen out in the 
houfe of Antigonus the Great, which till now had been 
remarkable for nothing fo much as the piety of children to- 
wards parents, and the affection of parents towards children ; 
a "doctrine which Philip himfelf had formerly inculcated to 
his fons, and which he now difpenfed with merely from 
reafon of ft ate f . 

The unfortunate Demetrius was hardly in his grave, Philip falls 
before his brother and his father altered their conduct. int ° a dee P 
Perfeus, having obtained all he fought for, began to belefs meanc °' J ° 
afliduous about his father, and to act more independently 
than he was wont ; he did not difguife the fatisfaction which 
the death of his competitor gave him, or endeavour to con- 
ceal the number cf his dependents and the ftrength of his 
faction. Philip was too quick-lighted not to difcern this al- 
teration in his fon's conduct ; he began from that moment 
to doubt whether all that had been told him was true, or whe- 
ther a bafe and cruel fon had not contrived to deprive him 
of a worthy and defcrving child. Thefe thoughts having 
once entered his head, he faw daily more and more cir- 
cumftances tending to heighten the fufpicion. At length 
he communicated his apprehenfions to his coufin Antigo- 
nus, a man of great honour and integrity, whofe franfe 
behaviour and honeft counfels had long before rendered 
him obnoxious to Perfeus. This man readily agreed with 
the king, that hisjealoufy of Perfeus was better grounded 
than that which he had conceived of his brother ; he far- 
ther informed him, that there was one Xychus about the 
court who, he had good grounds to believe, was privy to 
the whole contrivance ; whereupon, by the king's 
exprefs^ command, this traitor was feized, and brought 
into his prefence; where, for fear of the torture, he 
confeffed that the letter of T. Quintius Flaminius 
was a forgery, and that he had been employed to 
frame it. Philip, diftrafted with the thoughts of having de- 
linked his own child, and tortured Herodorus a Macedo- 
nian 
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nian nobleman to death, merely for being his favourite, gave 
himfelf up to a melancholy, which differed very little 
from madnefs. However, by fits and ftarts he acted as a 
king ; for laying fuddenly hold of Philocles, he firft extorted 
from him a confeffion, and then put him to death 5 Apelles 
would have fhared his fate, if he had not fecured him- 
felf by flight, withdrawing into Italy, in hopes of re- 
ceiving there the news of his matter's death, whom age 
and grief had now brought into a very declining conditi- 
on. As for Perfeus, though he did not retire out of Mace- 
don, yet he kept upon the borders, quite deferting his fa- 
ther's court, expecting with impatience the happy minute 
which mould make it his own. Philip, having now a true 
fenfe of his mifery, plainly perceived that his arts ferved 
only to render him fufpected ; that his cruelty had made 
him odious ; that the Romans fpared him only out of re* 
fpect to his anceftors j and that his death, as it was expect- 
ed, fo it was alfo generally wimed for at home and abroad. 
In this untoward fituation he formed a defign of altering 
the fuccefiion of the crown, and having expofed the whole 
contrivance of his fon Perfeus againft his brother Demetrius 
to the Macedonians, he earneftly recommended it to them 
to fet Antigonus on the throne, which a little after he left va- 
cant, dying of grief, when he had reigned forty-two years, 
and began to draw towards threefcore. This end had Philip, 
who with great natural parts had an excellent education, 
and, in procefs of time, all that experience could add to per- 
fect his wifdom. He was the author of his own misfortunes, 
for his tutor Antigonus left him in far happier circumftanceg 
than he could ever arrive at, after he prefumed by his own 
judgment to change the face of affairs. In him it is pretend- 
ed the prophefy of a certain Sibyl was fulfilled, who fore- 
told, that as the Macedonians owed the extenfion of their 
power to Philip, fo a Philip mould bring on its extinction. 
It is indeed obfervable, that thefe Philips had a likenefs in 
their characters, though not in the fuccefs of their defigns ; 
they were both generals, both orators, both politicians 3 but 
they differed in this, that the firft Philip was debonaire, 
open, and full of clemency, affecting empire, but affecting 
alfo fo mild a government, as to leave men in doubt whe- 
ther they mould not prefer it to liberty 3 whereas the 0- 
thcr Philip was fufpicious, implacable, ready to (hed blood, 
and alike covetous of power., and of making himfelf terri- 
ble 
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ble by his power. The firft was profperous in all things, 
the latter profpered not in any K 

If Philip had entered upon this fcheme of his ever lo lit- perfeus. 
tie earlier, he had in all probability fucceeded ; for we do Year after 
not find that the Macedonians were much addi&ed }o[^ Q ° oi 
Perfeus, or s that they at all difliked Antigonus; but in- Before Chrift 
afmuch as ime king thought not of it till his life grew 179. 
near a clofe, Perfeus found means to bribe his phyfician 
Caligines, who gave him from time to time notice of his 
father's ftate of health, and who advifed him of his 
death a confiderable time before he fuffered it to be known 
to the public. Perfeus, laying hold of this opportunity, 
came unexpectedly to the city of Demetrias, where his 
father died, with a body of troops, and feated himfelf 
on the throne by force. His firft care was to fettle himfelf 
firmly, which he conceived could not be done, till Anti- 
gonus was taken off ; he began his reign therefore with 
ihedding blood, and little regarding either the virtues of the 
man, or his near relation to his own family, he caufed him 
to be put to death. Then he began to take gentler mea- 
fures, and to put on the appearance of clemency and gene- 
rofity % virtues with which in truth he was wholly unac- 
quainted. We have before mentioned Philip's inviting the 
Baftarnae to change their cold barren feats for the fruitful 
country of Dardania. This project with much difficulty 
he had brought to bear in the very laft year of his life, and 
thefe people were then actually on their march through 
Thrace to the country he had offered them. But when the 
news of Philip's death came to be publimed, this bufinefs 
began to go backwards. The Baftarnae themfelves doubted, 
whether it were better for them to proceed, and the Thra- 
cians were irrefolute as to the permiflion of their further 
progrefs. Hereupon quarrels enfued, under pretence that 
the Thracians exacted on the Baftarnae in their markets, 
whence a war took rife, in which at firft the Thracians 
were grievoufly handled, lofing all the plain country to their 
new guefts, who not contented therewith, began to follow 
them to the mountains. In this expedition their fortune 
failed them, and either the defpair of the Thracians, or, as 
fome authors have reported, a miraculous tempeft of hail, 
rain, and lightning, compelled the far greateft part of thefe . 

barbarous. 
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barbarous invaders to return with their wives and children to 
their antient dwellings. Only thirty thoufand penetrated 
info Dardania, and began there to carve out for themfelves 
new fettle men ts, wherein they were privately affifted by 
1 Perfeus, who well knew both the nature and importance of 
his father's fcheme. His circumftances did n^t allow him 
to ac^: according to his inclination ; his pridePalid avarice 
fwelled his boibm with almoft all the vices capable of de- 
forming the human will ; his fear, however, taught him 
to counterfeit fome of the virtues which give the higheft 
luftre to a crown. Moved by the terror of their greatnefs, 
he fent an embaffy to the Romans, entreating them to renew 
the league made with his father, and to acknowledge him 
for king of Macedon, promifmg in return to act as their 
faithful ally, to leave his neighbours in peace, and to under- 
take no war without their permiffion. At home he affected 
all things that might reconcile him to the minds of the 
people ; he not only curbed his innate thirft of wealth, 
and had a {hew of generofity, but his adminiftration was alfo 
wonderfully mild, and, above all, he affected a rigid re- 
gard to juftice. He fat daily to hear caufes, and, having 
a clear head, decided upon them with fome applaufe. To- 
wards the Greeks he behaved with the utmoft moderation ; 
he gratified them in all things they defired of him ; he re- 
linquished all the pretences of his anceftors upon any of 
their cities *, in (hort he behaved fo very gracioufiy, that his 
very favours rendered him fufpected. The Romans, when 
they had heard his minifters, fent over embaffadors of their 
own into Macedon, who were kindly entertained by Per- 
feus, till they began to act: like tutors. Firft, they in terror 
gated him about the Baftarnae, and began to intimate, that 
the Romans would not fee the Dardanians fubjected by thefe 
barbarians. Perfeus affirmed, that he did not invite them ; 
but that would not ferve his turn, they were for forcing 
him to drive them tack again. Shortly after the Dolopi- 
ans, who were the fubjects of Perfeus, rebelled, and flew 
Euphanor his governor under pretence that he had behaved 
tyrannically 5 Perfeus marched againft them with an army, 
and by force reduced them again under his dominion, not 
without chaftiflng them pretty feverely for their revolt ; this 
furniflied the Roman embaffadors with new caufe of com- 
plaint ; they faid, he was tied up by his treaty from making 
war without the content of their ftate ; they intimated as 
much to Perfeus, while he was in the field 5 but he would 

not- 
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not hear of being tied up from punifning . rebels, 
which to him appeared little lefs than taking from him, 
his kingdom. Henceforward therefore the Romans and he 
were never upon good terms, though they were not imme- 
diately engaged in war, which, however, the uneafinefs 
onlv of their refpeftive circumftances hindered, and not 
any inclination in either to enter into an amicable difquifi- 
iion of the caufes whence the difcord between them fprung. 
After fubduing the Dolopians, Perfeus went to make a 
vifit to the temple of Apollo at Delphi, marching, how- 
ever, at the head of his army ; this feemed to be at once 
a dangerous and unneceflary expedition, on account of his 
palling through the territories of dates little affected to him, 
and to whom indeed the conduct of his father might have 
juftly rendered him obnoxious ; yet Perfeus managed it, as 
not only to avoid giving farther offence, butalfoto make 
this very march a means of reftoring friendfhip and con- 
fidence between himfelf and thefe ftates. He took fiich 
care in quartering his army, that none were epprefled, and 
paid fo exactly for whatever they had, that many thought 
kis pafTage a benefit to them. The deputies which were 
fent to compliment him, he received kindly and with re- 
fpect ; and when he had performed his journey to Delphi, he 
returned without leaving any mark either of refentment or 
ambition behind him. This was a new cauie of complaint at 
Rome, where, if the king lived upon ill terms with his 
neighbours, it was refented as a mark of his thirft of power ; 
and if he was defirous of being upon good terms with them, 
that too was refented as an indication of his feeking allies, 
in cafe he made war with the Romans. To fay the 
truth, fufpicion reigned at prefent in Italy and in 
Greece, the Romans holding none for friends who fcrupled 
obedience in any thing j and the Greeks began to diftruft 
the Roman friendmip, when they found it as fatal to their 
liberty as the enmity of others k . Hence two factions 
fprung up in Greece, the one wholly dependent on Rome, 
the other defirous of reftoring the antient glory of their 
country, and therefore favouring thp king of Macedon, who 
on all occafions afFecled to fpeak warmly on this topic, and 
to reprefent the independency of Greece as the main point 
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he had in view. As a war was generally expected, and as the 
king himfelf meant at laft to recur to force, he took great 
pains to be well provided fo'r it ; he cultivated the friend- 
ihip of the Rhodians, who had been his father's open enemies, 
and this with fuch fuccefs, that in a moft fumptuous manner 
they conveyed to him Laodice the daughter of Seleucus, fon 
of Antjochus the Great ! . About the fame time he mar- 
ried his fifter to Prufias king of Bithynia, whom he had 
engaged in alliance with him. With the Thracians he not 
only ftruck up a peace, but drew them to confent to furnifh 
him with foldiers, when and in what proportion he pieafed. 
In his own kingdom of Macedon, he not only laid up vaft 
fums of money, but provided magazines of provifions for a 
great army for ten years, keeping up at the fame time thirty 
thoufand foot and five thoufand horfe. Thefe fteps appeared 
fo prudent to the Greeks, that, forgetting Eumenes king 
king of Pergamus, their old favourite, upon which they 
had heaped extravagant honours, they began to incline to 
Perfeus, who gave himfelf out for the patron of the Greek 
liberty againfl: the pride of the Romans. Eumenes, pro- 
voked at this, and being alfo an hereditary enemy to Per- 
feus whom he greatly hated, determined to make a fpecial 
journey to Rome on purpofe to incite the fenate to pull 
down his competitor, whom he now looked on as the idol of 
Greece. Perfeus had alfo his embafladors, the chief of 
whom was one Harpalus, at Rome, who, when Eumenes 
had been heard, requefted to fpeak in the king's defence. 
This was granted them, and Havpalus, who was at the 
head of the commifiion, either of his own head, or by 
direction from the king, fpoke in very high terms. He 
faid, that Perfeus had hitherto and would always give every 
.reafonable fatisfaclion to the Romans, but that he would 
ftill remember he was a fovereign prince ; and if reafonable 
fatisfaclion would not content them, he would not be afraid 
of betaking himfelf to arms. The fenate a£ted with its 
ufual caution, concealed the fubftance of Eumenes's fpeech, 
that it might be thought to contain more than it really did, 
and gave the embafladors of Perfeus a cold, general anfwer. 
Eumenes, when he went from Rome, refolved to imitate 
the conduct of his rival, and, in order to regain the favour 
©f the Greeks, to vifit the temple at Delphi. Perfeus 
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having; intelligence of this, took fpecial care for his recep- 
tion, %y caufing four allaffins to hide themfelves behind a 
wall making one fide of a narrow paiTage from the fea to 
the tempJe,°whence with {lories they might deftroy "Eume- 
nes without being difcovered themfelves. This fcheme 
was carried into execution, and very narrowly miffed meet- 
ing with fuccefs. Thefe bravos took the king at the pro- 
poTed disadvantage, and fo effectually ftoned him, that they 
had not the leaft fufpicion of his efcaping death. They 
then endeavoured to provide for their own fafety, and one 
of them being flower of foot than the reft, they killed 
him to prevent his making any difcovery. However, the 
king came afterwards a little to himfelf, and was conveyed 
to the ifland of iEgina, where he lay concealed, till fuch 
time as he was perfectly recovered. In all probability, 
Perfeus would have been well contented, notwithstanding 
the mifcarriage of his defign, if it had remained a fecret ^ 
but it was his misfortune to have the whole break out with 
fuch evidence as could fcarce be denied. One Praxo, a lady 
of quality at Delphi, with whom king Perfeus had lodged, 
had entertained the afiaflins, and one of them was known 
to be Evander, a Cretan, who was general of the auxili- 
ary troops in the fervice of the king of Macedon. Vale- 
rius, a Roman embaflador in Greece, caufed Praxo to be 
feized and fent into Italy, where they had fcarce made 
difcovery of the plot againft Eumenes, when the news of 
another, which more nearly concerned them, came from 
the diligence of the fame perfon. Valerius brought with 
him one Rammius, a citizen of Brundufium, who opened 
the following fcene : he faid, that having a large houfe 
in his native city, he had often entertained the Macedo- 
nian embaffadors, when paffing to Rome and returning 
thence home. That king Perfeus, having given him to 
underftand that he took very kindly his civility to his mi- 
nifters, invited him into Macedon, and when he was come 
thither, caufed to be propofed to him the giving of a cer- 
tain poifonous drug to the principal fenators who were 
efteemed enemies to the Macedonian intereft, which poi- 
fon Rammius was informed would work imperceptibly. 
That for fear of his own life he had accepted this com- 
miffion, but had immediately difclofed it to* Valerius, and 
with him came home. The Romans upon this difpatched 
orders to their embafladors in Macedon to acquaint Perfeus 
with the crimes laid to his charge, and to demand direct 
I i 2 anfwcrs j 
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anfwers ; of which the king being informed, he put off 
their audience feveral times, and having at length tired 
out their patience, they refolved to return home. When 
they were about to put this defign in execution, he fent 
for them, and heard all they had to fay. In anfwer to 
their harangue, he fell rudely upon their matters : he faid 
the Romans were grown fo intolerably proud, fo excef- 
frvely^ infolent, and fo unreafonably greedy of authority, 
that they would not be content to have princes for their 
allies, unlefs they were alfo their Haves. That under co- 
lour of fending embafTadors, they fent fpies, and fometimes 
tutors ; that as to the league made with his father, he 
had nothing to do with it. That he had indeed fubmit- 
ted to it on his fiift coming to the crown, becaufe his 
affairs were unfettled ; but that for the future he would 
not look upon himfelf to be bound by it, though he was 
content to make a new treaty upon equitable terms. The 
embafTadors having according to their inh 1 ructions defied 
him ; he commanded them to depart his dominions in three 
days. It was the misfortune of this king to have at fome 
times too much, and at other times too little, fpirit, 
If he had begun the war with the fame vigour that on 
this occafion he feemed to declare it, in all probability he 
had fucceeded therein ; but fuffering fear to get the better 
of him, and entertaining falfe hopes of peace, he once 
more fell into a train of negotiation, than which no- 
thing could be more prejudicial to his affairs. Before we 
proceed farther, it will be necefiary to take notice of the 
conduct of the princes, whofe dominions bordered on thofe 
of Macedon in this nice conjuncture. Gentius king of II- 
lyria, and the Rhodians, inclined to the Macedonia fide, 
for which reafon the Romans dealt haughtily with them for 
the prefent, and very feverely afterwards. Eumenes king 
of Pergamus did not only difcover his ufuai compla^fancc 
for the Romans, but alfD the moft fierce and implacable 
hatred againft Perfeus. Prufias king of Bithynia defired 
to ftand neuter. He had obligations to the Romans, and 
fye had married the filler of the king of Macedonian. An- 
tiochus king of Syria declared for the Romans ; fo did the 
regency in Egypt, where the king was a child. Coyts 
king of the Odryfians declared for the Macedonians. As for 
ihe Greek cities, thofe in the government were, generally 
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fpeaking, in the intereft of Rome, and the people in moft 
of them as generally favourers of Perfeus m . 

The freflb applications of the king for peace produced 

War breaks 

no other anfwer than this, That if he was fincerely inclined out with the 
to treat with the Romans, he might have an opportunity of Romans ' 
doing it fhortly in his dominions, into which they were 
about to fend their conful with an army. They were 
not at all worfe than their words. P. Licinius Craflus was 
immediately after difpatched with an army ; but, before 
he could arrive in Greece, Perfeus had attempted another 
method of treating ; for having been informed, that Mar- 
tius, a Roman legate, was in Thefialy, he came himfelf 
down to Lariffa, and there defired to have an interview 
with him, with which Martius compjied. At this con- 
ference the artful Roman, though lie talked in the high 
ftrain of his country, yet he mingled fo many obliging cx- 
preffions, and teftined fuch perfonal relpecl: for the king, 
as put him upon fending embafTadors once more to Rome, 
when his affairs required leading down a good army 
into Greece, which would have enabled his friends there to 
have acknowledged their attachment to him, and have 
prevented the Boeotians and others from declaring as they 
did for the Romans, merely out of fear. When Martius 
the Roman embailador returned home, he valued himfelf 
very much for having over-reached the king, and drawn 
him into a truce ; for he had agreed to one for a certain 
time, whereby himfelf, who was in a condition of acting, 
was bound up, and the Romans had time given them, 
till they could be in a condition to ac~t. The embaf- 
fadors of Perfeus, who came in confequence of this truce 
to Rome, had audience given them, but notw ithftandino- 
they fignified the king's readinefs to give full and ample 
fatiofaclion on every head, they received a very fhort an- 
fwer, and were commanded to quit Italy in thirty days. 
When thefe embafTadors returned, Perfeus with much 
ado perceived that peace was upon no terms to be had, 
and therefore, as if it had been aeainft his will, though 
his counfeis had hitherto always led that way, he .began 
to prepare for opening the war. He appointed the general 
rendezvous of his army at Citium, whither when he 
I i 3 himfelf 
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himfclf came, he offered a hecatomb to Pallas, and then 
proceeded to a general review. He muttered on this 
occafiori thirty-nine thoufand foot and fo.ur thoufand horfe; 
the moft numerous and by far the fined: army, that, 
fmce Alexander's expedition into Alia, any Macedonian kino- 
had brought into the field. The king having viewed 
them, mounted his tribunal, from whence he made a long 
and laboured harangue, entering into a detail of all that 
had fafTed between himfelf and the Romans, from his 
acceffion to the crown to that time, which the foldiers ! 
heard with fome attention and moderate figns of fatis- 
faclion ; but when at the clofe he reprefented the antient 
glory of the Macedonians, and the rnilery to which the 
Romans fought to reduce them in pathetic terms, the ar- 
my fhouted aloud, and promifed him that they would 
die in the field to a man, rather than not equal their an- 
ceftors, and redeem their country from any apprehenfions 
of being fubje&ed by this new and arrogant ftate. The 
king after this gave audience to the deputies from the fe- 
veral cities of Macedon , each of which offered men, mo- 
ney, and provifions for carrying on the war. Perfeus 
teftified the pleafure he received from thefe tokens of their 
loyalty, but told them in anfwer, that as the war he made 
was for their defence, fo he would endeavour, that it 
fliould be carried on without any burthen or expence to 
them, and therefore except carriages for his baggage, he 
would expec~t nothing at prefent from them. Thefe were 
quickly furnimed, and the king took his rout into Theflaly, 
whither foon after came the Roman conful with two le- 
gions, in hopes of finding a confederate army, ready to 
receive him, flrong enough to have faced Perfeus ; but 
herein he was miftaken, and, as foon as he found his miftake, 
was compelled to acl: flowly and cautioufly. The Ma- 
cedonian king in the mean time had abundance of cities 
opened to him, and feveralof thofe that did not yield, 
he took by force. At length he began to wafte the 
country about Pherea, notwithstanding the conful lay with 
his army within two miles of it : and though he had in 
his army feveral kings and princes, who came on purpofe 
to mew their fidelity to the Romans and their hatred to 
Perfeus. The conful, however, durft not adventure to 
offer the enemy battle > which when the Macedonian per- 
ceived, he advanced within twelve miles of him, and 
with his horfe and light-armed troops came and infulted 

him 
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him in his camp. This he repeated feveral days together, 
though he was obliged to fend every day carriages laden 
with calks of water to refrefh his troops, there being none 
in the road. At length he took a nearer ftation by fe- 
ven miles, from whence he could with greater facility 
march to and difturb the Roman camp. ^ Accordingly in- 
ftead of coming as he was wont to do a little before noon, 
he appeared next morning before the Roman camp by- 
break of day. The whole camp was in confufion, an^l 
the foldiers began to have but an indifferent opinion of a 
conful, whofe firft intelligence of the enemy came from 
the noife of their arms. Licinius drew up the foot within 
the camp, the horfe and light-armed troops he fent to 
fight the Macedonians. When Perfeus perceived them 
ifiuing from their camp, he drew his own forces into a 
line within five hundred paces of their retrenchments. 
Coyts king of the Odryfiar.s took port, with his own 
troops on the left. The Macedonian and Cretan horfe 
on the right. The king with his houfhold troops in the 
centre, having before them a forlorn of four hundred dingers 
and archers. On the other fide all the Roman and Italian 
horfe were in the right, under the command of Caius 
Licinius Craflus. The troops of the allies in the left. 
Quintus Mucius with a choice corps of horfe was in 
the centre, having before him a troop of an hundred 
Gauls, and three hundred of the horfe brought by Eu- 
menes. Four hundred Theflalian horfe were placed as 
a corps of referve on the left of the left wing, and the 
reft of the forces of Eumenes, under the command of 
himfelf and his brother Attalus, drew up behind the laft 
line of horfe between them and the retrenchment. The acliort 
was lively, and quickly over, ending every-vvhere to the 
advantage of the Macedonians. Cotys with his Thracians 
beat the flower of the Roman cavalry. King Perfeus in 
the centre broke the auxiliaries, and greater llaughter 
had been made, if the Theflalian horfe with the light- 
armed troops had not covered the retreat of the reft 
into the camp. The troops on each fide were about 
four thoufand. The Romans loft two hundred horfe killed 
on the fpot, as many taken prifoners ; and of the foot 
there were no lefs {lain than two thoufand. Of the Ma- 

Wu°m ia n V herC feil tWent y horfe and for <y only. 
While Perfeus remained in the field, his generals, Hip- 
pias ana Leonatus, without flaying for hh command, 
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brought up the phalanx, and prefied him to ftorm the 
enemy's retrenchments. If he had followed their advice, 
in all probability he had put an end to the war j for 
by this time the very Greeks, who were in the fervice 
of the Romans, began to perceive they were rivetting 
their own chains, and would gladly have laid hold of 
any opportunity of declaring againft their matters with 
fafety* But the cowardly counfcl of Evander the Cre- 
tan, who had managed the afiaffi nation of Eumenes, 
prevailed with Perfeus to let things remain as they were 
till next day ; but tho conful prevented his taking fuch 
an advantage a fecond time, by paffing the river Peneus 
in the night, and betaking himfelf to an advantageous 
poft. The next day Perfeus came with his horfe and 
foot to take a view of what they might have done the 
day before ; afterwards he advanced to Mopfelus, under 
colour of {heightening the Romans in their new quar- 
ters, but in truth, that he might have an opportunity 
of treating with the conful. Accordingly he fent depu- 
ties to acquaint him, that, notwithstanding his late victory, 
he was contented to accept of the terms which had been 
granted to his father Philip after he was vanquished. The 
conful anfwered, that he would grant him no terms, 
but thofe of Submitting himfelf and his kingdom to the 
discretion of the Roman people. The king, not yet to 
be difcouraged, fent again to offer tribute, and when he 
found this application alfo vain, he retired to his old camp. 
This pufillanimous conduct ruined him in the opinion of 
both friends and foes ; the Romans would grant him 
nothing, and the Greeks were afraid to exprefs any in- 
clination towards him, having no reafon to expect that 
he would defend them, who had fo little heart to de- 
fend himfelf. When Perfeus found that he had no choice 
but war, he began to renew it, and as he had once 
been very near furprizing the Roman camp, he thought 
to be quicker the next time ; but the Roman conful 
was become more careful, and fo his forced marches had 
no other confequences than fatiguing his troops. He then 
fell upon their foragers with fome fuccefs, but this drawing on 
another horfe battle, he was routed with confiderable lofs , 
whereupon he retired into Macedon n . On his retreat the 
conful recovered Several places inTheffaly, and Lucretius the 
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Roman admiral levied heavy contributions on the Greek 
coaft. Afterwards Appius Claudius was fent to pene- 
trate Macedon on the fide of Illyria ; but he had very 
ill entertainment, for the inhabitants of a frontier town 
pretending to betray it , the Roman general entered it 
fo carelefly, that they had an opportunity of falling 
upon his troops, which they ufed fo well, that he was 
glad to make a very precipitate retreat. However, not 
long after he took it, while Perfeus with great trouble 
made an expedition into iEtolia ; the principal city in 
which it was promifed mould be yielded up to him. In 
this the king mifcarried ; but in his return he took fe- 
veral places, and having ftrengthened one of his lieute- 
nant generals with fome recruits, that general fell upon 
Claudius, routed him, and retook Ufcana. The next 
fpring the conful Martius was fent to command againft 
Perfeus. As foon as he came to the army he began to 
make war in earned: ; his intent was to penetrate into the 
very heart of Macedonia, which, however, he found a 
very .difficult matter. Perfeus had diftributed his forces 
in fuch a manner as to guard all the pafTes, not know- 
ing where the enemy would break through ; encamping 
himfelf at Dium with a confiderable corps of troops, 
that he might be ready to affift any of his guards that 
mould be attacked. This was wifely enough contrived, 
if he had executed his fcheme with tolerable courage. 
1 he Roman conlul attempted to pafs over a very high 
mountain at a fmall diihnce from his camp ; the road 
through which he was to pafs was extremely narrow, 
and very much encumbered, fo that if there had been 
no enemy at hand to oppofe him, the paflage had been 
difficult enough. Hippias, however, with a body of Ma- 
cedonian foot appeared in the way, and fuch trouble they 
gave him, that he neither knew how to proceed nor how 
to retire. If Perfeus had fupported his own foldiers, the 
conful had been undone ; but he fpent his time in making 
courfes with his cavalry, fo that Hippias was left to fighc 
it out, and Martius with much ado got into the famous 
vale of Tempe, contrary to all expectation, and when 
he might have been repelled with eafe, or, which was 
worfe, might have been ftarved with all his army. As 
foon as the timorous Perfeus received the news of the 
Roman conful's being in full march towards him, he in- 
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ftantly flighted Dium, a place ftrong by fituation, and 
well fortified, crying out that he was vanquifhed without 
a battle, and that all was loll ; he alfu difpatehed orders 
to Andronicus , governor of Theffalonica, to burn the 
ar fenal there with all the naval ftores he had with fo 
much pains laid up ; and to Nicias, governor of Pella, 
lie feht pofitive directions to throw all his treafures into 
the fea. The former of thefe orders, Andronicus, who, 
received them, had too much wifdom to execute ; the 
latter Nicias conceived delivered in terms too precife to 
be difobeyed, fo the treafures were inftantly thrown into 
the fea. When the king recovered his fright a little, 
and perceived that the conful now he was come into 
Macedon could effect no great matter, he fent to have his 
treasures recovered by divers, which was alfo done, and then 
to reward the wifdom of Andronicus, the loyalty of Ni- 
cias, and the labour of thofe poor men who had plunged, 
to the bottom of the fea to ferve him, he ordered them 
all to be put to death, hoping by this means to conceal 
from the world his fcandalous meannefs of fpirit, in 
throwing up all hopes the very moment he was at- 
tacked. With the fame view he fent for Hippias and Af- 
clepiodotus, who had fo bravely defended the paflages, 
and after having with great heat reproved them at the 
head of the army, he with much feeming reluctance left 
them in their proper commands : had they attempted to 
defend their conduct, which in itfelf was above cenfure, 
they had without doubt fhared in the fate of Andro- 
nicus, and the divers. In the mean time the conful 
Martins took polleiiion of Dium, and advanced farther 
into Macedonia, having fent orders for the prsetor Lu- 
cretius at Lariila to tranfport with all diligence provi- 
fions for his army into Macedon. Whether the praetor 
executed the commands fent him with all the care he 
was able, or whether the badnefs of the roads peimitted 
not the waggons to proceed farther than Phila, certain 
it is, that there they ftopped. The conful the farther 
he marched found his diftrefs ftill increafe , fo that, 
terrified with the fear of lofing his whole army, he fud- 
denly did what the king had done before, abandoned all 
that was already in his power, and marched precipitately 
back to Phila. Perfeus feized this opportunity, and, af- 
ter having given directions for repairing X>ium 5 encamped 
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on the river Eunipus, where he fortified himfelf fo well, 
that the conful durft not attack him, and which was ftill 
worfe, could not advance farther into the country, fo that 
except taking the city of Heraclea, he did nothing through- 
out the whole campaign. To {hew his good-will, how- 
ever, he fent orders to the Roman admiral to make 4e- 
fcents on the fea-coatt, and to make himfelf matter of 
all, or at leaft of moft of, the confiderable ports n . In 
obedience ,to thefe dire&ions, the admiral firft attempted 
Tluflaionica, but with very indifferent fuccefs ; the 
country about it he ravaged, but for the city \tk\f he 
found his forces were not either able to inveft, or to 
attack it, fo he failed ftill along the coaft, landing and attack- 
ing the little cities of TEnia and Antigonia, without being 
able to take either. Then proceeding to Caffandria he 
was there joined by king Eumenes with twenty mips of 
war - } they both agreed to befiege the citadel of Caffan- 
dria in form, which accordingly they did, and for fome 
time proceeded fuccefsfully by fap but while they founded 
an alarm in their camp, and made other difpofitionr for 
a falfe attack to amufe the garrifon, the befieged fuddenly 
fallied and furprifed them, cutting off the miners, and 
the troops who were fent to fupport them. A little af- 
ter they received relief by fea ; whereupon king Eumenes 
and the Roman admiral reembarqued their troops, and 
flood away for Demetrins. When they arrived before 
that city, they again landed ; but there they found 
Euphranor, a Macedonian general, who, having a fine 
corps of troops under his command, not fatisfied with 
preferving the city, encamped before it, and would not 
fo much as fuffer the Romans to pillage the country 
without calling them to a fevere account ; whereup- 
on the admiral once more embarqued his forces, being 
obliged to put an end to the campaign on his fide, 
having done juft nothing at all. The praetor Appius Clau- 
dius lay all this while in Illy ria with a body of troops ; 
but whether he was never ffrong enough to invade Ma- 
cedon, or whether king Perfeus by himfelf or his lieutenants 
defeated him in any expedition for that purpofe, we know 
not, having none but Roman guides to inftrucl us ; this is 
certain, that by the end of the campaign he was in a very 
miferable condition, infomuch, that he earneftly demanded 
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of the \Achae.*ns a reinforcement of five thoufand men, 
which he had certainly received, if the envy of Martius the 
conful had not induced him to fend a contrary order under 
pretence of fparing the Roman allies °. Thefe fuccefslefs 
proceedings,joined with fome apprehenfions that the Romans 
were not very well affected to any kings, induced Eume- 
nes to^ think of changing fides, and of coming to fome 
agreement with his old enemy Perfeus. He thought, 
however, that his friendfhip, being of great value, ought 
to be well paid for, and knowing that the Macedonian had 
heaped up large treafures, he fct his amity at a very hiah 
price, no Ids than fifteen hundred talents. This alfo he 
required to be paid down, promifing to give hoftages for his 
obferving an exact neutrality ; and if a farther fum was paid 
him, to make peace for him with the Romans. Perfeus liked 
every thing but parting with 'he money, and to this even 
the giving of hoftages would not perfuade him, though no- 
thing could be clearer, than that the Tingle detaching of 
Eumenes from the Roman intereft was of much 
greater value than that fum. The policy of Perfeus ran 
quite a contrary way, he fancied, that his very negotiations 
would produce the defired effect without parting with a 
talent ; and herein he was right, for they did produce an 
inveterate hatred between the Romans and their old fi iend 
Eumenes *, but that hatred did not produce him any good, 
2nd we (hall fee that the fame conduct had the like event in 
other places. Illyria was the only fide of the Macedonian 
kingdom which afforded a plain and open pafljge. This 
had hitherto been welt fecured, partly by force, and partly 
by artfully keeping up difienfions and difputes between 
Gentius king of Illyria and thf Romans. Perfeus was very 
defirous of pufhing this matter fiill farther ; he knew well", 
that if he could kindle a war againft Rome on this fide, 
it would at leaft protect his territories, and at the fame 
time divide the forces of the republic. He therefore com- 
miffioned his embaiTadors to make Gentius large offers, in 
cafe he would break with the Romans and carry ort the 
war with vigour. This young Illyrian prince hearkened 
willingly to the offers made him, for he comprehended 
«afily enough, that the Romans would extend their domi- 
nions on all fides, and that to be their ally would be only 
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in other terms to become fubjeft to them. He therefore 
plainly anfwered Perfeus, that he was content to take a 
fhare in the war, but that he could by no means ftir till he 
had a confiderable fum of money. This mention of 
money flopped Perfeus's mouth for a time ; however, when 
the conful broke into Tempe, Perfeus thought he might as 
well 'give Gentius his wealth, as throw it into the fea ; 
wherefore he fent him ten talents by way of earned, and 
fealed up three hundred more, which was the fum agreed 
on in the prefence of the Ulyrian embafladors, and ordered 
them alfo to be conveyed to his ally ; yet here again covet - 
oufnefs getting the better of his fear, he directed they (hould 
make very flow marches, and ftop upon the frontiers, till 
they had further orders. When Gentius had received from 
Pantauchus the Macedonian minifter ten talents, and letters 
from his own embafladors, importing, that three hundred 
more were actually upon the road, he was perfuaded to 
take what was callsd the firft neceflary ftep on his fide, 
which was to fcize the Roman embafladors, in open viola- 
tion of the law of nations. Of this when Perfeus had ad- 
vice,, he fent immediately to put a ftop to the progrefs of 
the treafure waggons ; for he knew that Gentius would be 
forced for his own fake to engage in a war, on account of 
his having imprifoned the legates of the republic. This low 
policy Hiiied in the ruin of the Ulyrian, his kingdom, and 
family, at the fame time that it produced Perfeus no good 
in the woikl. Thefe mi flakes one would have thought 
might have induced the king to have thought better for 
the future; but he was everlaftingly Aeady in wrong mea- 
fures, and would never be brought to aft otherwife, than 
as a moft careful treafurer for his enemies. It happened, 
that Clondicus, who, from the beft intelligence we have, 
feems to have been king of the Baftarnae, that is, of fuch 
of them as had fettled themfelves on the frontiers of Ma- 
cedon, had agreed to bring a very confiderable reinforcement 
to the king's army, provided, that they might enter into 
prefent pay upon reafonable terms. Perfeus promifed all 
things, and Clondicus, not dreaming that a king would 
break his word, fet out with ten thoufand foot and as many 
horfe, all choice troops and well difcinlined. As foon as 
king Perfeus had intelligence, of their approach, he fent 
one Antigenic, a lord of his court, to congratulate Clon- 
dicus, and to dehre him to haften his march to the camp ; 
when Anti-onus had delivered his meffige, Clondicus an- 
fwered 
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fwered him, that the Gauls could not march a ftep farther 
without money, and that if he had not brought it with him, 
he muft return to his mafter and demand it inftantly, 
Antigonus, having received this {hort anfwer, returned 
with all imaginable fpeed to his matter. Perfeus- hereupon 
called a council of war, in which he made a longfpeech, 
tending only to fave his money. He faid, that the coming 
of fucha number of Gauls might have a very bad tendency, 
and that it might be as difficult to get them out of the 
kingdom, as the Romans ; though it was evident enough, 
he might have employed them immediately in Theflaly, 
where, whether they had a£ted according to his inftrudions 
or not, they muft have made a very powerful diverfion, and 
compelled the Romans to have quitted Macedon. When 
Perfeus had declaimed upon this head fufficiently, he pro- 
ceeded to fhew, that five thoufand horfe would be as many 
as he fhould have occafion for ; and when he had delivered 
himfelf fo fully on this fubj eel, how could it be expecled 
that any in his council mould oppofe it ? Antigonus 
therefore was fent back to Ciondicus to inform him, that 
king Perfeus would accept no more than five thoufand 
horfe ; intelligence which might have ftirred a man of 
bafe principles to act in fuch a manner as Perfeus moft 
feared. Ciondicus, however, made no other anfwer than 
this : That it was very extraordinary, the king mould not 
have confidered how many he wanted before they had 
marched fo far, and at the fame time recurred to his old 
demand, viz. whether he had brought pay for thofe five 
thoufand men ? Antigonus being forced to own that he 
had not, Ciondicus and his Gauls would have no longer pa- 
tience ; but immediately hegan their march home again, 
fpoiling fome part of Thrace in their way, which created 
Perfeus new enemies, at the fame time that he was juftly 
deprived of the affiftance that he hoped from his friends. 
Befides the attempts already mentioned, this prince made 
fome others, as well for the fupport of himfelf, as for the 
withdrawing fome of their allies from their attachment to the 
republic. With this view he fent embafladors to Antiochus 
king of Syria, with orders to reprefent to him, that the 
Romans were alike enemies to all kings, and that his turn 
would be next, if once Macedonia was fubdued ; where- 
fore he prajed him to inrerpofe fo far, as either to oblige 
the Romans to leave himfelf in quiet pofleflion of the king- 
dom of his anceftors, or, by joining with him, bring 
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about fuch a reduction of the power of the commonwealth, 
as to compel her to allow peace to all princes, without 
pretending to prefcribc them laws in their own dominions. 
Ferfeus alfo folicited the Rhodians, who at this time were 
very powerful at fea, and, by nattering them, induced a 
favourable regard to be fhewn to his interefts. The con- 
ful Martius had alfo fome points to carry with thefe people, 
he therefore infinuated to them, that if they fent deputies to 
Rome, they might be a means of reftoring peace to 
this part of the world, through their mediation : but in 
thishemoft egregoufly deluded them, as they found to their 
con: ; for when their minifters had audience of the fenate, 
and in their harangue propofed their mediation, they re- 
ceived an anfwer not only barm and fevere, but con- 
temptuous alfo in the high eft degree. The embafladors of 
the king of Bithynia, who likewife laboured the fame point, 
had a cold return made them ; but Onefimus, a Macedo- 
nian nobleman, whofe attachment to the Romans had 
obliged him to leave his country, was not only favourably- 
heard by the fenate, but had a very large penfion affigned 
him, and in all public places was treated with the higheft 
refpecl. But it is now time to return to the war, which 
ended the next campaign in the ruin of Perfeus and the total 
reduction of his kingdom, though that campaign was over 
in a fortnight 

The Romans had no reafon to be fatisfied with thofe p. Emilia? 
who had hitherto commanded in Macedon ; for though it kntintuM*- 
did not appear, and perhaps it was never fufpected, that cedoma * 
they were biafled from their duty, yet they had very clearly 
fhewn, that they wanted courage and conduct to finifh the 
war. Thefe commanders therefore were all removed, 
and new ones appointed. The conful Paulus Emilius had 
the command affigned him of the army already in Mace- 
donia ; O&avius was appointed admiral, and Anicius fent 
into Illy ria. Thefe changes were all fo much for the better, 
that it is not cafr to fay, which of the three executed his 
charge the beft. Emilius, when he arrived in the Roman 
camp, found about thirty thoufand men therein, of whom 
upwards of twelve thoufand were Roman foot. The fol- 
ders thought to have treated him as they had done his pre- 
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deceftbrs, fo they began to queftion all his commands, to 
reafon upon his orders, and to difcufs in their own minds 
the worth of thofe motives upon which he acted. The 
conful would hear nothing of this \ he advifcd them to 
whet their fwords ; as for the duty of a general, he would 
not layfo heavy a burden upon any of his foldiers, but was 
content to take it entirely upon himfelf. To mew them 
however, that he really knew more than either they or 
tho(e who had hitherto commanded them, he decamped, 
and drew nearer the enemy, a motion hitherto thought 
impracticable on account of the want of water. Emilius 
rightly conceived, that though there were not either fprings 
or rivulets vifible, yet it could not be, that fo great a moun- 
tain as Olympus, fo covered with fine grafs and beautiful 
trees, mould want water ; he therefore ordered wells to be 
funk, which perfectly anfwered his purpofe, by their be- 
coming prefently full of water ; this alfo raifed the cou- 
rage of his foldiers, and made them perfectly tradable. E- 
milius next directed enquiries to be privately made, whether 
there were not fome roads, however difficult or round a- 
bout, that led to the top, and fo over the mount Olym- 
pus ; for the conful faw plainly, that to attack Perfeus in 
his retrenched camp, where with extreme diligence he had 
fortified himfelf, would be to expofe his troops to a moft 
bloody and at the fame time a moft hazardous, encounter. 
His enquiries were not fruitlefs ; he was in a fhort time in- 
formed, that there was fuch a way as he apprehended there 
was, and that, as it was extremely fteep and craggy, fo 
the guard pofted there was but llender. This news rejoiced 
him, and he thereupon detached five thoufand light-armed 
troops, under the command of Scipio Emilianus and Q. 
Fabius Maximus, his own fons, but adopted into other fa- 
milies. When this detachment marched from the camp, it 
took the road to the fea„ the conful giving out, that they 
were to go on board the fleet, which under the command 
of Octavius lay upon the coalt, in order to wafte the ma- 
ritime parts of Macedonia. But when Scipio and Q. Fa- 
bius had received the necefFary provifions, and night began 
to fall, they faced about, and marched with all imaginable 
diligence up the mountain. Three days they employed in 
palling it, and during thofe three days Emilius drew out his 
forces, and attacked the Macedonian camp, notwithftand- 
ing that Perfeus by the fituation and fortifications of his 
camp, with the engines placed upen them, eafily and con- 
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ftantly repulfed the Romans. At length the detachment 
reached and defeated the Macedonian guards, whom they 
furprized afleep, though they afrei wards ftcod to their arms, 
and made fome defence. This obfhele removed, Scipio 
and Fabius with their men defended by the channel of a 
brook, now dry, into the country below, and appeared fud- 
denly on the other fide of the Macedonian camp. Perfeus ap- 
prized of this, and frighted with the report of his guards, 
immediately decamped, and retired precipitately to Pydna. 
There he held a council of war, in which fome of his belt 
friends advifed him to garrifon his ftrongeft cities with his 
beft troops, and to lengthen out the war, experience having 
(hewn that the Macedonians were better able to keep cities, 
than the Romans were to take them ; but this opinion the 
king rejected from this cowardly principle, that perhaps the 
town he chofe for his refidence might be firft befieged. 
Thofe who with him difliked'this fentiment 5 were for put- 
ting all upon a battle. The reufons they affigqed in fup- 
port of their judgment were thefe : firft, that the army of 
Perfeus, which confided of fomewhatmore than forty thou- 
fand men, exoeeded the conful's in number : fecondly, that 
his troops were the flower of the Macedonian infantry and 
horfe : thirdly, that they were to fight now for their cities, 
wives, and children, and would therefore rot only behave 
valiantly, but like defperate men : fourthly, that' the king 
and moft of the nobility being p relent would greatly en- 
courage them : fifthly, they had now leiftire to chufe their 
ground, fo as to bring the phaLnx, hitherto invincible, to 
a£ with the greateft advantage. It mult be confefled, thefe 
pofitions were very plaufible, and therefore we need not 
wonder, that they prevailed on Perfeus, who was a prince of 
a very defultory genius, fometimes violent in one opinion, 
and prefently recurring with the fume violence to a contrary 
fentiment. When once it was refolved to fight, tr-e ground 
was next confidered, and a line of battle marked out perfect- 
ly advantageous to the phalanx, and whereby the wings of 
the Macedonian army were flanked by the city on one fide 9 
and by the mountains on the other 5 thefe difpofitions 
gave the fcldiers fuch fpirits, that, inftead of being appre- 
heniive, they rather w idled ! or an engagement, as, on the 
other hand, Emilins marched with all imaginable fpeed, that 
he might overtake the Macedonians, and deciJe the war at 
once, reing afraid of nothing fo much as being obliged to 
take c, ty alter city, whereby the war would have been ex- 
Vql. VIII. K k • cocdinoly 
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ceedingly protracted. When the troops under the command ' 
of the conful had joined thofe commanded by Scipio and Fa- 
bius, they perceived the enemy drawn up in battalia before 
them. It was growing late, but the ardor of Scipio en- 
gaged him to prefs Emilius not to lofe the prefent opportu- 
nity, but to engage immediately. The fact is certain, but 
the difcor;dance between what is faid by Livy q and by Plu- 
tarch r , as to the fpeeches of thefe captains on this occafion, 
fhew, that under their names we have fentiments only of 
thofe authors, In this they agree, that Emilius over-ruled 
the proportion, and would not hear of attacking with foldi- 
ers wearied by a long march men juft come out of quarters, 
and who had provifions and refrefhments at hand. The 
conful, however, directed, that the army fhould form in 
order of battle ; but while the firft line remained under 
arms, the fecond was employed in difpofing and retrenching 
a camp, into which, after they had amufed and haralTed the 
enemy, the whole Roman army retired, the Macedonians be- 
ing exceedingly furprized to fee them fafely and regularly 
encamped, without their having the leaft notice of their 
breaking ground. The fame evening there happened an 
eclipfe of the moon, which, as Livy tells us, Sulpitius 
Gallus, one of the Roman tribunes, foretold, firft to the 
conful, and then with his leave to the army, whereby that 
terror, which eclipfes were wont to breed in ignorant minds, 
was entirely taken off, and the foldiers more and more 
difpofed to confide in officers of fo great wifdom and' of fuch 
general knowledge. In the Macedonian camp, however, 
things went not fo well, the army were terribly amazed at 
the eclipfe, and began to affright themfelves with the ap- 
prehenfion of its portending the extinction of their glory. 
Early the next morning Perfeusmade all the neceffary difpo- 
fitions for battle, and did every thing in his power to encou- 
rage the foldiers to behave themfelves bravely. On the o- 
ther hand, the conful alfo made the proper difpofitions, and 
when he had fo done, offered a folemn facrifice to Hercules, 
who it leems was not eafdy pleafed, for twenty victims were 
©ffered without any figns of fuccefs. Upon the offering of 
the twenty-firft, the foothfayer pronounced his judgment, 
that the victory would be to the Romans, if the enemy at- 
tacked them. It is not improbable, that Emilius himfelf 
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gave into this delay, for all the morning the fun was full in 
the eyes of his foldiers. About three o' clock in the after- 
noon, he ordered a horfe to be turned loofe, as fome fay, or, 
as others affirm, fent out a party to forage, that the Mace- 
donians might be tempted to attack them, and fo bring on a 
battle. However it was, by defign or chance, a horfe run- 
ning into the water, and two or three Roman foldiers fol- 
lowing to catch him, fome Thracians adventured to take 
him from them ; whereupon a great fray enfued, and foon 
after a general engagement. The Macedonian army was 
extremely well drawn up ; the Thracians, mercenaries, and 
auxiliaries making a very martial appearance ; but the pha- 
lanx, (truck a peculiar terror from the excellency of its or- 
der, and the condition of thofe who compofed it ; all 
picked men , all habited in fcarlet , their {hields 
bright and mining, and thofe of the veterans of polifhed 
brafs, with their long fpears, difpofed with the utmofl ex- 
actnefs, as if they were drawn up for a review, and not 
for a battle. The Romans were in their ufual line of bat- 
tle, and fhewed the greater! alacrity in doing their duty, to 
which Emilius encouraged them by mewing himfelf every- 
where. Polybius and Livy agree in relating, that Perfeus, 
after the field oration, retired into the city of Pydna, and 
there fpent his time in facrificing to Hercules 8 . But one 
Pofidonius, a Greek writer, who affirmed he was prefent 
in the battle, tells us quite another thing : he fays the king 
had the day before received a kick of a horfe on His thigh, 
which difabled him from fighting ; but that, againft the ad- 
vice of his friends, when the engagement was begun, he 
ordered a pad to be brought, and being fet on the horfe un- 
armed, he rode into the midft of the battle, encouraging 
his foldiers by his voice and prefence, till he was wounded 
by one of the Roman darts then indeed he withdrew K 
But where-ever king Perfeus was, the engagement feem- 
ed at the beginning to go in his favour. The light- 
armed Macedonians charged with fuch vigour, that, af- 
ter the battle was over, the bodies of fome of them were 
found within two furlongs of the Roman camp. When 
the phalanx came to charge, the points of their fpears ftrik- 
ing into the Roman fhields, kept their heavy-armed troops 
from making any motion, while, on the other hand, Per- 
feus's light-armed men did terrible execution. On this 
occafion, it is faid, Emilius tore his cloaths, and al- 
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almcft gave up all hopes. However, perceiving, as 
the phalanax gained ground, that it loft its order in feveral 
places, he caufed his own light-armed troops to charge 
in thofe fpaces, whereby the Macedonians were foon put 
into confufion. If Perfeus with his horfe had on the firft 
appearance^ of this charged the Romans brifkly, his infan- 
try would have had time to recover themfelves ; but in- 
ftead of this, they bafely provided for their own fafety by 
a precipitate flight. The foot finding themfelves deferted, 
at laft fled too, but not till twenty thoufand of them 
were flain. Perfeus with the horfe had taken the road 
to Pella ; the foot took the fame road, and when it was 
almoft night, overtook them in a wood, where they halt- 
ed ; there they fell to upbraiding them with their fcanda- 
lous behaviour ; and at laft, grudging fuch cowards fhould 
have horfes to carry them out of the reach of their ene- 
mies, fell to plucking them off, and mounted themfelves. 
At which Perfeus was fo frighted., that with a few of 
his friends he ftruck into a by-road, pulled off his purple 
cloak, and tied it before him, and carried his diadem in 
his hand. About midnight he arrived at Pella, very {ten- 
derly accompanied ; his noblemen being more afraid of 
him than of the Romans, knowing that he ever loved 
to fhift his ill conduct upon others. In his capital he 
found Eu&us and Eudeus, two of his chamberlains, and 
fome other officers of his houfhold, who came to wait 
upon him as they were wont ; but Euctus and Eudeus 
laying hold of this opportunity to demonftrate to the king 
the folly of his former conducl, and to exhort him to a& 
more fteadily for the future, Perfeus in rage drew his dag- 
ger, and ftabbed them both, of which wounds they died 
in his prefence. After this his court confifted but of three 
perfons 5 viz. Evander the Cretan, Archidemus the JEto- 
lian, and Neo the Boeotian, with about five hundred Cre- 
tan foldiers, who remained with him, not out of fidelity, 
but becaufe they could not depart from the treafure which 
he carried along with him. As Pella was the chief city 
of Macedon, fo it was alfo one of the ftrongeft. It was 
feated on a hill in the midft of impaflable marfhes, and 
Was commanded by a citadel much ftronger, and more 
inacceflible than itfelf. Perfeus, however, who could not 
think himfelf any-where fafe, fled from thence as precipi- 
tately as from the battle, marching with incredible expe- 
dition to Amphipolis. When he came thither, he found 
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that Diodorus the governor had by a ftratagem expelled 
his Thracian garrifon, left they mould plunder the city. 
This, however, did not hinder the king from ftirring up 
the Bifaltre to take arms and come to his affiftance. But 
when he found all this was in vain, he grew very difcon- 
folate, and began to fear , that, to preferve themfelves y 
the Amphipolitans would deliver him up to the Romans. 
He therefore came out with Philip, the only child he had 
with him ; and having mounted the tribunal, began to 
fpeak ; but his tears flowed fo faft, after feveral trials, he 
found it impracticable for him to make an oration. De- 
fcending again from the tribunal, he fpoke to Evander, 
who then went up to fupply his place, and actually began 
an harangue ; but the people hating him, refufed to hear 
him, crying out, Be gone, be gone ; we are refoived not 
to expofe ourfelves, our wives, and our childern, for your 
fakes. Fly therefore, and leave us to make the beft terms 
we can with the conquerors. The king, now at his wits 
end, fhipped his money, which he ever carried with him, 
on board feme barks, fuffering his Cretans to plunder him 
of fifty talents, which he left upon the more for them, 
fearing to give it them, left the Macedonians in fpight mould 
take all the reft. Attended by thefe guards, he came flrft to 
Galipfus, and the next day after landed in the ifland of Sa- 
mo-Thrace, where he brought on more two thoufand ta- 
lents, intending there to take up his refidence. Let us now 
return to the conful, and obferve the fteps he took in fub- 
duing the kingdom K 

Paulus Emilius, being a man of ftria juftice, gave, Ma^dona 
according to the rules of war, the plunder of the camp fubmits - 
to the infantry, and of the adjacent territory to the horfe. J™^* 
As for the cities, he would not fuffer them to be touch- 2832!° ' 
ed ; and as for the royal treafures, he carried the laft far- BeforeCh "^ 
thing of them to Rome, though it procured him the ill- 167 ' 
will of the army. Hippias with other officers who were 
in Berea, with a confiderable body of forces, furrendered, 
and immediately after ThelTalonica, Pella, and the reft of 
the principal places in Macedon, fo that the whole king- 
dom was given up in two days, excepting only Pydna, 
under the walls of which the battle was fought > the rea- 
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foil of which was, that feveral thoufand foldiers taking 
flicker there, were afhamed to deliver up fo confiderable 
a place without a capitulation. This was readily granted 
them ; and, as foon as the place was evacuated, the con- 
ful marched away to Amphipolis. There he received let- 
ters brought by three very mean perfons, who yet were 
ftyled the > embafTadors of Perfeus. The conful no fooner 
faw them, but turning to thofe who were about him, 
he faid, Mark the inconftancy of fortune ; this man, who 
but t'other day thought the ample kingdom of Macedon 
nothing, if he was hindered from fubduing the Dardani- 
ans and Illyrians, now confined in a narrow ifland, and 
an exile from his native land, fends thefe poor men to 
afk favours from me. Then reaching out his hand to re- 
ceive the letters, as foon as he had read the fuperfcripti- 
on, which ran thus j King Perfeus to the conful Paulus 
health ; he refufed to open it, or to give any anfwer. As 
foon as Perfeus had notice of this, he readily perceived 
that he was now no more than a private perfon, or at 
leaft fo confidered by the Romans ; whereupon he wrote 
letters a fecond time, and addrened them to the conful, 
without afTuming to himfelf any title at all. In thefe he be- 
wailed his own mifery, implored mercy from the Ro- 
mans, and begged that commiffioners might be fent to 
treat with him. This laft, which was all the conful had 
in his power to grant, he readily complied with. With 
thefe commiffioners let us tranfport ourfelves to Samo- 
Thrace, in order to obfefve the Jan 1 fcene of royalty per- 
. formed by this unfortunate king, and which, if pofiible, 
we {hall fee worfe performed than any of the reft 14 . 
King Perfeus The temple of Caftor and Pollux in Samo-Thracia, 
fanauary. was at tn * s tulie an inviolable afylum, and in truth the 
whole ifland was looked upon as holy, and confecrated to 
thofe deities. This was the caufe which induced king 
Perfeus to fly thither, as fuppofing he mould there remain 
in fafety. On the arrival of Lentulus, Albinus-, and An- 
tonius, who were the commiffioners fent by the conful 
to treat with him, Perfeus. inftantly entered into a nego- 
tiation, which, however, he managed {lowly and improvi- 
dently, infilling, that he mould ftill retain the title of king, 
which the commiffioners told him the conful would not 
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grant ; but that, if he would fubmit himfelf and his af- 
fairs to the direction of the Roman people, the conful 
would undertake for his fafety. While thefe things were 
debating, Ociavius the Roman admiral arrived with a 
great fleet, which exceedingly awed the Samo-Thracians. 
Thefe people, confidering the infecurity of their own con- 
dition, called frequent councils to deliberate what was mod 
fit for them to do. In one of thefe affemblies, Attilius, 
a young Roman, appeared, and defired leave to fpeak ; 
which once given him, he made a long harangue, where- 
in having premifcd many things concerning fan&uaries in 
general, he came at laft to put this queftion, whether the 
whole ifle of Samo-Thrace was not holy ? Which the 
aflembly having prefently determined in the affirmative, he 
proceeded next to demand, Whether it would not be 
polluted by a notorious murderer's taking fhelter therein ? 
This being alfo admitted, he faid, he would prove that 
Evander the Cretan, who was with king Perfeus in the 
temple, had been the principal aclor in the aflaffmation of 
king Eumenes. The Samo-Thracians upon this fent to 
inform Perfeus, that they expected Evander mould either 
fubmit himfelf to a fair trial, or that he mould quit the 
ifland. Perfeus affrighted at this mefTage, and grievoufly 
apprehenfive of the confequence, if Evander mould fall in- 
to the hands of the .Romans, and, to obtain favour for 
himfelf, mould charge that affaffination on its original au- 
thor ; fent for him, and told him, that the neceffity of 
affairs required that he mould voluntarily put himfelf to 
death to flop all further enquiries. Evander defired that 
he might die by poifon, rather than by the fword, hop- 
ing that if he could get a little time he might efcape. 
But Perfeus, ever vehement in thofe fort of enterprizes, 
fufpc&ing fomething from this delay, ordered him to be 
immediately difpatched ; and then, fearing that the Samo- 
Thracians would look upon this as a pollution of their 
fancluary, bribed one Theondas with a very large fum of 
money to aver, that Evander was his own executioner. 
This falved the matter well enough with the Samo-Thra- 
cians ; but it effedually loft Perfeus the hearts of all his 
friends. Evander was doubtlefs a bad man, otherwife he 
would not have been concerned in the attempt on Eu- 
menes 3 but, as he did this at the command of Pe. feus, as 
he had conftantly followed the fortunes of that prince, and 
had never betrayed him in any thing, it was held an a& of 
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the greateft ingratitude and meanncfs of fpirit in the king 
to forget all his fervlces in an inftant, and at the 
firft fight of danger to give him up to a violent death, 
not by the hands of Grangers, but his own fervants. Per- 
fects having now a profpecl: of his mifery in a true light, 
beholding himfelf without forces, without friends, and 
without ^hopes, refolved, if pofiible, to efcape into Crete, 
and to that end bargained with one Oroandes a Cretan, 
who had a fmall ihip in the haven of Samo-Thrace, to carry 
himfelf, his wife, his fon, his treafure, and three attend- 
ants to the ifland before- mentioned. The crafty matter 
of the vcflel took the moncv on board firft, and then 
affigned an hour in the night for the king and his company 
to come on board. But as foon as it began to grow dark, 
he hoifted fail, and left the haplefs Perfeus to deplore at 
leifuve his credulity and the lofs of his money. At mid- 
night the king, his wife, his fon Philip, and three attend- 
ants, flipped by a back gate into a garden behind his apart- 
ment ; then clambering with much difficulty over a wall, 
they made the bell of their way to the port, and, after 
wandering till it was alrnoft light on the fea more, were 
informed by a ftranger, that Oroandes failed for Crete the 
evening before. The king, his confort, and the young 
prince, with thofe who attended them, were forced to make 
all imaginable fpeed back, that they might regain the tem- 
ple before they were difcovered by the Romans. But find- 
ing the day broke before they reached the wall of the 
garden, they were conflrained to hide themfelves there be- 
hind a corner, till by degrees they could get in unper- 
ceived. It was not long after this, that the king furrendered 
himfelf to the admit al O&avius, moved thereto by new 
misfortunes, efpecially the two following accidents : Firft, 
the defertion of all his pages, which happened on the Ro- 
mans publishing a manifefto or proclamation, whereby they 
declared, that all fuch as quitted the fervice of king Perfeus, 
fhould not only be fafe in their perfons, but have their eftates 
reftored them alfo in Macedon, and remain at full liberty. 
The other, the news that Ion of ThefTalonica, one of the 
king's principal favourites, had given up all the reft of 
the royal family entrufted to hit care to Oclavius. He 
it was who had the honour of receiving prifoner alfb the 
king of Macedon, his elded fon Philip, and the few that 
wtre yet about him. Oclavius, as foon as he had him in 
his power 5 ordered the king to be put on board the admiral, 
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andhavin* embarked alfo all his treafure that was left, the 
Roman fleet weighed, and flood over to Amphipolis. 
Thence the admiral difpatched an exprefs to acquaint the 
conful with what had happened ; to aiTure him, thatPerfeus 
was in his cuftody, and that he fhould be fpeedily fent to 
attend his pleafure w . 

As foon as Paulus Emilius received the letter of Octavius, The recep- 
he fent Tubero his fon- in-law with feveral perfons of feus hfthe^ 
ftin&ion to receive the king. He ordered lacrifices to bc^" B e 
immediately offered, and made the fame rejoicings, as if camp, 
a new victory had been obtained. When he was informed 
the king drew near, he aflembled a council of war in 
his own pavilion, where he refolved to wait for him. The 
whole camp ran out to fee the royal prifoner, and the 
crowd was fo very great, that the liclors were conftrained 
to make a way for him to the confurs tent. Perfeus walked 
alone, covered with a mourning cloak ; and when he 
entered the tent, would have thrown himfelf at the 
feet of the conful ; but Emilius rifing haftily, ftepped 
forward a little, gave him his hand, and would not fufFer 
him to kneel. He then placed him in a feat over againft 
thofe who affifted at the council. When filence had been 
obferved fome time, the conful demanded of the king what 
wrong the Roman people had done him, which had con- 
ftrained him to take up arms, and with fuch obftinacy to 
perfift in hazarding his perfon, fubje£ls, and kingdom, 
as he did. The king, looking on the ground and fhed- 
ding tears, fpake not a word. Whereupon the conful con- 
tinued his difcourfe : 51 If, faid he, you had been very 
64 young when you came to the throne, I (hould have 
" imputed your raftinefs to your not knowing the world. 
" But inafmuch as you ferved in that war which your fa- 
" ther waged againft us, knew its fuccefs, and knew 
" alfo how faithfully we obferved the treaty we made 
46 with him ; what ftrange policy was it for you to chufe 
cc war rather than peace, with a people, whofe force, and 
" whofe fidelity, you had already tried ; and therefore 
" might well apprehend, what might be feared from the 
" one, or hoped from the other ? " The king ftill re- 
maining filent, the conful after fome paufe concluded 
thus : «« However thefe things have come to pafs, whether 
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" by human error, by chance, or through neceffity, d 0 I 
" not defpair ; the clemency of the Roman people, f 0 
" well known and fo often experienced, may afford y 0u I 
<c not only hope, but affurance, of lafety." All this the 
conful fpoke in Greek ; then turning to his council, he faid 
in Latin. " You fee here a notable inftance of the incer- 
tc tainty of human grandeur and of the mutability of for- \ 
* c tune ; let it make a proper impreffion on you all ; but \ 
<c efpecially on fuch of you as are in the vigor of your I 
€i age. Let not prefent profperity fo far puff up any man, I 
" as to make him behave with arrogance towards another ; ! 
* c neither let any man confide in his good fortune, for he 
Ci cannot tell how foon it may forfake him. His courage 1 
46 only mall be admired by me, which neither the flow of \ 
* 4 fortune iwells, or its ebb decreafes ; but who preferves E 
<c a fteady temper of mind, in all times and on all oc- jv 
e€ cafioi^s." Then he committed Perfeus to the cuftody of V 
Tubero,direcling,that he (hould fup with him that night,and 
then and ever after treated him withal) imaginable civility and ! ; 
refpect Emilius, having thus fettled all things in Macedon, \ 
proceeded to a progrefs through Greece, where he ordered 
all matters as might beft fuit the inter eft of the Romans; 
and though he was naturally a merciful man, ufed feverity 
enough. At length hearing that ten legates, all men of 
confular dignity, were coming from Rome to affift him in 
fettling anew form of government in Macedonia, he fpeedily 
returned thither, diredting his courfe to Apollonia, where 
he was informed they were to land ; there he was met by 
king Perfeus, whom Sulpitius, to whofe cuftody, on the 
conful's going into Greece, he had been committed, dif- 
fered to go at large. Emilius received the king kindly ; but 
when he came to Amphipolis, he checked Sulpitius very fe- 
ver el y for fuffering the king to go where he pleafed. Poft- 
humius therefore had the charge of him for the future, who 
kept him and his fon Philip very ftreightly ; as for his 
younger fon Alexander and his daughter, Emilius fent for 
them from Samo-Thrace to Amphipolis, where he treated 
them with much kindnefs. As to the eftablifliing of the 
new government, Emilius ifiued his precepts, directing, 
that ten deputies from each of the Macedonian cities (hould 
appear before him at a day certain, and bring with them 
fuch papers of Irate, and all fuch fums of money and plate 
as they had any knowledge of belonging to the king. At 
the day t'.thgned, they appeared : then it was, that Emilius 
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with his ten collegues mounted the tribunal, together with 
the praetor O&avius, the lienors attending. The Mace- 
donians, though they had been ufed to fee their princes do 
juftice, and were no Grangers to courts eftablilhcd by autho- 
rity, yet were furprized at this ; the aufterity of the Ro- 
mans, the ufing of the Latin language in all their proceed- 
ings, and their cuftoms fo different from thofe of the 
Greeks, ftruck terror and amazement into the deputies, 
and all who were prefent. However, they were not left 
long in the dark, as to what the fenate and people of Rome 
expe&ed from them. Emilius had the decree ready drawn 
in his hand, which he pronounced with allow and audible 
voice, but in the Latin tongue. Then the praetor O&a- 
vius acquainted the aflembly, that it was to the following 
purpofe. Firft, that the fenate ordained the Macedonians 
mould be free, and that they mould enjoy all the cities 
and territories they were now pofTefled of, living for the pre- 
fect under their own laws, and electing annually their ma- 
giftrates, as they were wont to do, paying to the people of 
Rome half the tribute which they ufually paid to their kings. 
Secondly, their will was, that Macedonia mould be divided 
into four regions ; the firft to contain all the countries be- 
tween the rivers Strymon and Neflus, together with fuch 
boroughs, cities, and caftles, as Perfcus held beyond the 
river NeiTus ; the cities of iEnus, Maronca, aud Abdera 
excepted. On the wed: of Strymon the territory of the 
Bifaltae and Heraclea Syntica were added to this region. 
The fecond included the country between Strymon and 
Axius, together with Pceonia. The third had the river 
Axius for its eaft, and the river Peneus for its weft, boun- 
dary. Towards the north it was bounded by the moun- 
tain Bora, the cities of EdefTus and Berea being annexed 
thereto. The fourth contained the remainder of Mace- 
donia beyond the mountain Bora, having lllyria on the 
one fide, and Epirus on the other. The capital of the firft 
region was to be Amphipolis ; of the fecond Theflalonica ; 
of the third Pella 5 of the fourth Pela 2;onia. To thefe 
cities they were once a quarter to be fummoned to hold 
general aflemblies to raife money, and to elect magiftrates. 
Thirdly, it was declared unlawful for any perfon to inter- 
marry, or carry on any trade, or buy or fell any lands to 
any who was not an inhabitant of his own region. Fourthly, 
they were prohibited to work any mines of gold or filver ; 
thofe of iron and brafs they were allowed to work, paying 
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half the rent to the Romans, which they were wont to pay |- 
to their kin rs. Fifthly, they were prohibited from i m . I 
porting any foreign fait. Sixthly, they were forbid to fell ! 
any timber lit for building (hips to the barbarous nations, i 
But they were allowed for their neceflarv defence to 
keep garrifons on their frontiers. Seventhly, the Ma- 
cedonians were directed to enrol their names, Emilius !■ 
fignif) ing to them that he intended to give them laws, \ 
When this decree was publifhed, it greatly afFe6ted 
the minds of the people. Glad they were to be reftored > ; 
to their liberty : but at the fame time they were forry, : 
that they could not well comprehend what that liberty was 
they were reftored to. They faw evident contradictions in 
the decree, which, though it fpake of leaving them under , 
their own laws, impofed many new ones, and threatened ■ 
more. What moft difturbed them was the divifion of : 
trie kingdom, whereby, as a nation, they were torn and t"' 
mangled, feparated and disjointed from each other. One f 
thing, however, was generally applauded, viz. the prohi- { 
bition to work the gold and filver mines, which was "j- 
founded upon this caution. The fenate faw, that to 
collect a revenue from them, tax-gatherers, furveyors, and 
receivers, muft of neceffity be employed ; they therefore 
chofe to forego all the advantages thefe mines could pro- 
duce, rather than plague their new fubjecls with officers of 
the revenue ; as Livy exprefly informs us. Emilius pro- 
ceeded next to regulate the reft of the Grecian afrairs 
at Amphipolis ; where at the clofe of the proceed- 
ings, Andronichus the i^Etolian and Neo the Boeotian, 
becaufe they had been always friends to Perfeus, and had 
not deferteo* him even now, were condemned, and loft 
their heads. Then came out a proclamation , whereby the 
fupreme power in Macedon was vefted in certain fenators. 
All the nobility, as alfo all their children exceeding the 
age of fifteen, were commanded immediately to tranfport 
themfelves over into Italy ; as were likewife all fuch as 
ever had any commiffion even of the fmallefl importance 
from the king or his predeceflbrs 3 and it was declared, 
that whoever prefuned to contravene that edicl: mould be 
punifhed with death. Laft of all, Emilius publifhed the 
laws he had promifed, which, whether they were or were 
not to the liking of the Macedonians, they were ever 
after bound to obey. Thefe ferious matters once out of 
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the way, Emilius celebrated games at Amphipolis, with a 
magnificence unknown to former times. The brazen 
(hi elds belonging to the Macedonian phalanx he fent on 
board the (hips. All the reft of the arms belonging to 
the Macedonians hecaufed to be brought to Amphipolis,and, 
as it was intended they mould never raife armies, nor be 
troubled with military expeditions more, thcfe weapons 
were framed into a prodigious pile, after folemn prayers 
offered to Mars, Minerva, and other deities, the conful 
firft fet fire to them with a torch he had in his hand, 
and then the principal officers in the army threw in thofe 
lighted torches with which they had affifted at the fo- 
lemnity. All the rich furniture, plate, ftatues, and other 
valuable things found in the royal palaces, were firft ex- 
pofed to public view, and then put on board the fleet (D). 

Emilius 



(D) It is a great misfortune to fuch as are engaged in writing 
the hiftories of nations conquered by the Romans, tlx it they 
have no materials, bat the writings of Roman?, or of the 
Greeks, who flattered the power of the Romans mors than the 
fpirit of their own writers would allow them tr> c'o. Livy, 
whofe hiitory may be juftl/ faid to vie with its fubjecr, repre- 
fents his countrymen as acting upon the nobleii and /noli philo- 
fophical principles upon all occaiions. Me fays, that with re- 
fpect to the Macedonians, the conful Emilias treated them in 
fuch a manner as tended to convince the world, nut the Ro- 
mans did not make war with a view to enflavc free men, but 
on the contrary, that they might be able to fet free fuch nati- 
ons as were already enflaved (7). Plutarch fpeaks much the 
fame language, and highly commends hi* hero, the fen ite and 
people of Rome, for fo generoufly treating thofe whom they 
had totally fubdued (8). To adventure, without authority, to 
contradict authors fo much and fo juftly in efteem, may feem 
a high preemption.. Yet this preemption we mull be guilty 
of, in order to in this part of our hiftory in its proper light ; 
it will, however, be fomewhat alleviated by our grounding all 
the obfervations we make on facts recorded by °the authors 
from whofe fentiments we beg leave to differ. In the firft 
place, let us remark, that Perfeus, from the very beginning 
of the war, was for fubmitting almoft to any thing, provided 

the 
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Emilius afterwards marched away for Oricum, having fi t | 
given inftru&ions, that all that part of Epirus, which had 



the Romans would grant him peace, which was refufed 
him, except he would put himfelf in that condition k§ 
which the moft unfuccefsful war could fcarce reduce him. 
the conful Licinius Craffus told him in few words, when ail- 
yet the Romans had not entered Macedonia, but were, ontkl' 
contrary, in danger of being beat out of Theifaly. This corti 
duel may be fan&ified with the epithets firm, magnanimous^ 
heroic ; but whoever confiders who the Macedonians werej 
muft allow, that it was at leaft haughty, if not tyrannical, 
fubje&ion was fo hateful to the Romans, that they though 
things lawful to fhake it off ; why mould it not appear in 
the fame dreadful light to the Macedonians ; and if fo, what 
magnanimity, was there in preffing it upon them, and how was 
Perfeus or his fubjecls to blame for endeavouring to avoid fo 
fervile a fubmimon ? fecondly, what fort of liberty was it theft 
people received from Emilius after his victory ? To anfwer this !• 
queftion in few words, wemayjuflly alledge, that they received ■ < 
none at all; for which we affign this reafon, that the conful; 
left them not fo free as they had been under their kings. It 
is clear from the foregoing hiftory, that the moft eminent cities 
in Macedonia were like the free cities of the German empire ; 
a fort of little republics aifociated among themfelves, and . 
owing certain homage to their prince. The liberty they 
enjoyed j'made them populous and rich, the government they; 
were under provided effectually for their fafety, nor did 
Perfeus himfelf, for aught we fee, violate the rights of theft ■ 
cities ; on the contrary, when their deputies offered him 
levies and fubfidies, he declined both, and defired only that 
they would furnifh his army with waggons. Paulus Emilius - 
inftantly divided the whole realm into tetrarchies, with a | 
fevere prohibition to the inhabitants of each tetrarchy to inter- 1 
fere with the inhabitants of another ftetrachy, in any amicable i 
way whatfoevcr. He alfo took upon him the office of ; 
legiflator, and gave them not only new laws, but a new con- ; 
ftitution. Where then was their liberty ? Thirdly, great ftrefs ' : 
is laid on the great abatement of tribute made by the victor ; 
for inftead of two hundred talents yearly exaclcd by the Mace- 
donian kings from their fubjecls, the Romans were contented 
with one hundred. Yet what intelligent perfon can deny that 
a hundred talents annually paid to a foreign people, is a heavier 
load than two, nay, than four hundred, raifed, and afterwards 
fpent, at home ? But, brfitles, one may juftly wonder how it 
sould be thought equitable to charge thole people with any 
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revolted to Perfeus, mould be plundered ; and that this 
might be done with more efFedt, centurions were tent 
to & the feveral cities, who gave out, that all garrifons 
were to be withdrawn, and the Epirots reftored to their 
liberty ; yet on a day afligned, when the people thought 
themfelves all fafe, the troops in every city facked and 
plundered it, carrying off an immenfe Turn of money 5 
after which joining Emilius, the whole army together* 
with the captive kings Perfeus and Gentius, who was 
taken by the praetor Anicius, were tranfported to Ita- 
ly X (E). 

Emilius 



* Plut. in vit. Maul. Liv. ubi fupra. 



taxes, when fuch an immenfe fum of ready -money was take*h 
from them, as releafed the Romans from all taxes for one hun- 
dred and twenty-live years. If we fum up therefore all thefe 
regulations, viz. the quartering the kingdom, the fettling new 
laws, the carrying away of the wealth, the prohibition to bring 
the bullion from the mines, the leaving them ilill burthened 
with a tax of an hundred talents, and add to thefe the carrying 
away of all their nobility above the age of fifteen, we mall have 
a right comprehenfion of the matter, and be well able to ac- 
count for two things, viz. how the Romans came to ftand left 
in fear of the Macedonians, when a free people, as they called 
them, than while they were under the dominion of their kings. 
And, fecondly, how thefe Macedonians came to be fo Itrangely 
ungrateful, as eagerly to lay hold of every opportunity of tak- 
ing arms againft thefe Romans, and of endeavouring to change 
their new conftitution for their old one (9}. 

(E) The fate of Gentius king of Illyria hath fuch a necefTary 
dependence on the Macedonian hiftory, that there was a neceflity 
of taking notice of it fome where, and therefore to avoid pro- 
lixity, we thought proper to digeft it into a note. The reader 
has been already informed, that the prstor Appius Claudius had 
been able to do little or nothing on this fide, except giving um- 
brage to the king of Illyria, which made him the more ready to 
hearken to the proportions made him by Perfeus, Anicius, who 
was named fucceffor to Claudius, at the fame time that Emilius 
was fent to command in Macedon, made very quick difpatch 
in the Illvrian war. He took care to have his army well re- 
cruited, and ading, as he did, in Uriel conjunction with the conful 

and 



(9) Vide infra. 
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The mifera- Emilius failed up the Tiber in king Perfeus's rov! 
P e e t feui 0t g alle y> rk % adorned with the arms of his prifoners, 

and 



and the admiral O&avius, al! things went on well. Gentius had 
affembled an army of fifteen thoufand men at Liflus, where lie 
waited for the coming of the three hundred talents, intending 
on the receipt of them to have marched away into Macedonia 
there to have joined the king. ArA;ius faved him this trouble 
by meeting him with the Roman army ; whereupon a (mart 
engagement happened, in which at laft Gentius was overcome, 
However, he had the ftrong city of Scodra behind him, and to 
which with much ado he retreated. If he had been content to 
have defended that city, he had gained time at leait, and in 
the end perhaps might have made fome fort of treaty ; but the 
Illyrians, vexed at their late defeat, flattered themfelves with 
better fuccefs in another engagement, and therefore on the firft 
appearance of the Roman army, would needs m?rch out to 
fight them. Anicius looked upon this to be an event more for- 
tunate than he could have expected ; wherefore he immediately 
•gave them battle, and with great flaughter defeated them. 
However, the king got a fecond time into Scodra, which was 
a city ftrong by fituation, and extremely well fortified. It had 
alfo in it a very numerous garrifon, the flower of the Illyrian 
nobility, and the king himfelf ; yet it fcarce made any de- 
fence. Gentius was terrified ; for, to fay the truth, he derived 
all his courage from the bottle, and having now time to be 
fober, grew quite out of heart. He therefore fent to the 
prastor, defiring leave to treat, and that a truce of three days might 
be granted him, which, with much ado, he obtained. This delay 
he procured in expectation of fuccours ; but either his people 
were not over loyal, or their force was quite exhaufted, fo that 
within the fpace of thefe three days, the king had certain in- 
telligence that his expectations were vain, which determined 
him to yield on the praetor's terms, that is, at difcretion. In 
confequence of this, himfelf, his mother, his wife, children, 
brother, and friends, were yielded prisoners, and were afterwards 
led in triumph at Rome ; and his whole kingdom delivered up. 
This conqu&fc cofl: a campaign only of a month, fo that Per- 
penna one of the Roman embafladors, whom Gentius had im- 
prifoned, carried the news to Rome of the ending of the war 
btirbre they had any notion there of its being begun (10). 
The Illyrians were not the only people, as the reader hath 



(10) Tit. Liv. Hift. ubi fupra. 
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and with the king's purple robes. Though nothing could be 
more glorious than the (hort and fudden conquer! which 
this great general had made of fo large a kingdom, yet, 
on account of fome difcontent his foldiers had taken, 
there arofe great difputes about his triumph. Until fuch 
time as this could be decided, and afterwards, while the 
neceflary preparations were making for the triumph, 
king Perfeus was confined in a common gaol. When 
he knew that a triumph was decreed Emilius, he fent 
to befeech him, that he might not be made a fpe&acle 
therein ; to which the general made anfwer, This is 
entirely in his own power, he need not afk this favour of 
me intimating, that the king might kill himfelf, and 
thereby avoid that fliame of which he flood in fear* 
But if he had inclined to this, he might as well have done 
it in Macedon or Samo-Thrace, unlefs that we fuppofe 
he relied upon the general's promife at Amphipolis, which 
was indeed very indifferently kept. On the day of the 



feen in the text, whom Perfeus brought into a moft diftrefled 
condition : part of Epirus had revolted to him , and paid dearly 
for that revolt. The occa/ion of it is fo much to our pur- 
pofe, that we cannot omit it. In the war againft Philip the 
father of Perfeus, one Charopus, an Epirot by birth, had con* 
dueled Titus Flaminius with the Roman army over the moun- 
tains j for this eminent fervice he and his fon of the fame 
name were highly care/Ted at Rome, and after a time the 
young one returned into his own country, where he affected tQ 
govern all things at his pleafure, fending private information 
to the fenate againft fuch of the nobility as oppofed him, 
and thereby working fuch quick deftruclion to them and their 
families, as compelled them to have recourfe to Perfeus (n). 
The Achseans too, being fufpected of having wiihed the king 
no evil, were for that reafon conftrained to fend a thoufand 
perfons of diftinftion to Rome, who were immediately impri- 
soned as malefactors convict, and in fpight of repeated emb flies 
in their favour, remained feventeen years in that cuftody, and 
at length thirty, being all that remained alive, were allowed, 
to return home ; among whom was Polybius the famous 
hiftorian. Such were the fatal confequences of this Macedonian 
war (12). 



(11) Excerpt. Diodor. Sicul. Kb. xxvi. (i 2 ) Liv ubi 
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triumph, immediately after the arms, treafures, and gold 
plate belonging to king Perfeus's table, followed his fons, 
Philip and Alexander, and his little daughter, with 
their nurfes, preceptors, and attendants ; all brought to 
them on this occafion, not to render them any fervice, 
but to heighten the pomp of the proceffion. Thefe poor 
people wept, and wrung their hands, and made the chil- 
dren alfo extend their arms to move the companion of 
the people. Next them came Perfeus alone, clad in deep 
mourning. Behind, at fome diilance, his friends and the 
chief nobility of Macedon. They moved along with their 
hands folded, and their eyes fixed upon the king, as if 
their concern for him had fwallowed up all concern 
for their own condition. After the triumph, Perfeus was 
fent back to the gaol, and put amongd the meaneft cri- 
minals, no care being taken that he {hould have fo much 
as a fubfiftance. In this miferable ftate, he remained 
four days failing. At laft he beibught fome of the poor 
people there to give him part of their provifion, which 
they very readily did, and at the fame time procured for 
him a rope and a fword, fuppofing that he would be 
glad to end his misfortunes by one of them \ which, 
however, he did not, but continued to live on. Some 
time afterwards, at the rcqueft of Emilius:, he was 
taken out of this prifon, and put into a milder cuftody. 
Some fay, that he was fent with his fon Alexander, his 
eldeft fon being dead, to Alba, where, though he 
had a guard placed upon him, he had a houfe, a table, 
and neceflary attendants afligned him. Yet, after all, he 
ended his days moft miferably ; for fome fay, that having 
difobliged his keeper, he killed him. Others that the fol- 
dieis appointed for his guard, taking a diflike to him, 
would never fufFer him to fleep, and fo by continual 
watching brought him to his end. It is but juft we 
{hould obferve, that fome fay he died a natural death, 
which, however, can hardly be credited, if we confider 
the authority on which the former opinion is built, and 
which we have therefore fet down at large in a note (F). 

Here 



(F) We are indebted to Diodorus Siculus for a diltinft account 
of the death of the unfortunate Perfeus, as we are indebted to 
the judicious patriarch Photius for preferving us this account ; 
which is to the following effect : Perfeus, after he had been led 
in triumph, fell into fuch extreme raifery, and experienced 

fuch 
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Here the antient and famous kingdom of Macedon ended 
after having fubfifted from the time of Caranus upwards 
of fix hundred, years, and from the death of Alexander 
the Great not quite a hundred and threefcore. It is cer- 
L 1 2 tain, 

fiich incredible misfortunes, that hardly any thing related by- 
writers of romances can be compared with what is truly recorded 
of his ill fate. Yet ftill he was fond of life. " Before the fe- 
" nate had determined any thing as to his punifhment, one of 
" the city praetors threw him and his children into the gaol 
" Albinus. This prifon is a deep dungeon of the bignefs of 
" a chamber, capable of holding nine beds at the moft ; dark and 
" full of all forts of filth and naftinefs, by reafon of the multitude 
< e of men condemned for capital offences, that from time to 
" time were thruft down there ; and generally moft of fuch 
" malefactors were put into this place. So that many be- 
" ing (hut up together, in fo ftreight a place, thofe miferable 
« creatures were even turned into beafts. And in regard the 
" meat, drink, and other neceffaries which were brought them, 
" were jumbled together in one chaos or heap of confufion, 
" there arofe thence fuch a flench, that none that came near 
" were able to endure. In a mod miferable condition 
" Perfeus continued here for the fpace of feven days, infomuch, 
« f that he begged relief, and fome lhare of the food of thofe 
" Grangers in prifon who had only a ftinted allowance. They, 
" out of compalTion to this miferable man, with great humanity 
" and tears in their eyes, gave him part of that fmall pittance 
" they had, and withal offered him a rope and a fword, to 
" ufe which of them he would at his pleafure, for the put- 
" ting an end to his life. Yet nothing feems fo fweet as life, 
(S even to the miferable ; though they fufFer what is equivalent 
" to death itfelf in the mean time. To conclude, he had cer- 
" tainly ended his days in this extreme mifery, if Marcus 
" Emilius, prefident of the court, out of refpecl to the dignity 
" of his perfon, moved by the natural and innate humanity of 
" the Romans, had not, with fome indignation, moved the fe- 
" nate in his behalf, putting them in mind that though they 
" feared not man, yet they mould bear fome awe and reverence 
" to Nemefis, who will take vengeance on them that ufe their 
«' power with pride and infolency. Upon this he was com- 
" mitted to a more moderate confinement ; and while he was 
" feeding himfelf with frefh hopes, he ended his days agreeable 
" to the former misfortunes of his life. For after he lived two 
" years in this fond love of life, having difpleafed his barba- 
" rous keepers, they would not fufFer him to fleep, and fo he 
«' died" (13). 



(13) Diodor. Sicul. lib. xxxi. apud Phot. Bibliothec. p. 1 157. 
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tain, that nothing contributed fo muoh to the deftruction 
of the Macedonian empire, as the unhappy difpoiition of 
its laft prince. Perfeus laid the foundation of all his fub- 
fequent misfortunes in his father's life-time, by deftroying 
his brother Demetrius, whereby he loft the affections of 
a great part of his countrymen, and at the fame time 
drew upon himfelf the implacable hatred of the Romans. 
His capital vices were covetoufnefs and cruelty. He 
difcovered the laft firft by murdering Apelles, whom 
his father had fent embaffador to Rome, and whom 
himfelf had fuborned to deliver the forged letter, which 
took away his brother's life. Thenceforward he ad- 
dicted himfelf to all forts of finifter methods for filling 
his treafures, and taking off his enemies. Poifons, affaf- 
finations, murders with his own hand ; actions which 
might have (haken the fidelity of any people, did not 
render the Macedonians diiloyal. Perhaps, both they and 
the allies of Perfeus faw clearly, that, bad as he was, 
he was the only inftrument they could make ufe of to 
ward off that flavery, which, notwithftanding all their 
fair pretences, the Romans were fpreading over Europe, 
Afia, and Afric. Natural timidity, and the confcioufnefs 
of a long fcene of crimes, rendered Perfeus unable to 
manage fo great a controverfy againft fo potent and fo 
firm an enemy as the Romans. His own fenfe of his 
incapacity, which muft have faved him, if he had made 
ufe of it in time, moft effectually contributed to his 
ruin, by fuggefting to him defires of peace out of all 
time. All writers agree, that Perfeus was the very re- 
verfe of his father ; for as Philip's prudence ferved him 
beft in adverfity, and taught him to reftore to a flourim- 
ing condition a kingdom quite exhaufted, fo Perfeus, 
after mewing great abilities in profperity, feemed to lofe 
them all with his fortune, and to fuffer his fpirits to 
fink as low as his condition. The treatment given him 
by the Romans, cannot, however, be excufed, either from 
their greatnefs or his mifery. The former left them little 
to fear, and the latter took away that little which they might 
pretend to fear. We muft therefore attribute their con- 
duct towards Perfeus to that haughtinefs which began to 
grow upon them, and made them forget, as well the 
meanefs of their former ftate, as the grandeur of others y. 

Perseus, 

y Plut. in vit. ^Emil. Orof lib. xi. Juftin. lib. xxxii. Liv, $i 
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Perseus, when he was led in triumph, had two fons His pofterity 
Philip and Alexander, and a daughter, whofe name we 
find not. As to their ages, we can fay nothing with 
certainty, except that they were all very young, and the 
two laft infants. Philip is faid to have died before his 
father ; but how or where cannot be collected, becaufe the 
books of Livy and of Diodorus Siculus, which treat of 
thefe times, are loft. As for Alexander he was put out 
to a joyner, carpenter, or turner, and grew an ingenious 
man in his profeflicn, and addicted himfelf alfo to the 
Latin learning ; he became afterwards clerk or fecretary 
to the fenate. This was another inftance of the Ro- 
man pride \ for at the fame time Nicomedes the fon of 
Prufias, king of Bithynia, was educated with all imaginable 
pomp and fplendor, becaufe his father had fent him thi- 
ther, and put him under the care of the republic. It 
may be wondered, that the allies and relations of Perfeus 
could do nothing either for him or his off-fpring ; but 
we need not be at much pains to account for this ; they 
had much ado to bring off themfelves. After Emilius 
had vifited Greece, the Rhodians were called to an ac- 
count for the kindnefs they had expreffed to Perfeus. 
KingEumenes was treated with great coldnefs, not to fay 
contempt, for not hating that prince to the laft, as hear- 
tily as he had done at firft. The fon of Cotys king of 
Thrace, one of the wifeft and moft generous princes of 
his time, was made prifoner at the battle of Pydiaa ; and 
though the Romans did vouchfafe to fend him back to his 
father, yet they lent embafladors with him, who read 
Cotys a very round le&ure, exaggerating his fault, the 
mercy fhewn him by the Romans, and how dangerous it 
would be for him to offend a fecond time. As we have 
conduced the Macedonian kingdom to its clofe, it mould 
fecm that we ought here to put an end to this fedion. 
But the reader muff remember, that the Macedonians 
were ftiil free, and our bufinefs is to (hew how they loft 
their freedom, and how that once noble kingdom came to 
be reduced to the form of a province ; and as thefe 
events were not brought about, but by new and fierce 
wars, it is neceffary that we enter into a detail of them, and 
look upon the laft ftrugglings of this noble nation to 
preferve themfelves from being fwallowed up by the Roman 
L 1 3 B*wer, 
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power, after they had once held the empire of the 
world, and for a long time the fupreme authority in 
Greece z . 

wSfwmfelf ^ HE ^ ett ^ ement > ma< ^ e Paulus Emilius in Macedon, 
Philip the was extremely well adapted to the purpofe of the fenate 
ion of Per* and people of Rome ; for in the firft place, every city 
Year after became aN ^ ort °^ republic. Once in three months the ge- 
the flood neral affembly of the diftri£t met, and deputies were an- 
2S47. nually chofen in each of the regions, in whom the fu- 
^f ore chrifl: preme power, fo far as was confiftent with their duty to 
Rome, was vefted. All their antient nobility dwelt in 
Italy. Thither their wealth had been transferred, and 
confequently whatever boafting might be made of fetting 
them free, they were now no better than a poor, divid- 
ed, headlefs, and heartlefs people. Sixteen years they had 
remained in this ftate, when it began to be whifpered 
about, that one of the fons of Perfeus was living. All 
who fpeak of this matter being either Latin writers, or 
fuch as took their materials from them, we mud be con- 
tent to hear the ftory in the form they were pleafed to 
place it, though very probable it is, that the Greek hifto- 
rians of thofe times might deliver it in another manner. 
The ben: accounts we have tell us, that one Andrifcus, a 
native of the city of Adramyttium, in the country of 
' Troas in Lefler Ada, by birth and manners of the very 
dregs of the people, took upon him to be Philip thefon 
of Perfeus. Not that Philip who was led with his fa- 
frier in triumph, but another begotten on a namelefs con- 
cubine of his, and preferved from (laughter, as he pretend- 
ed, thus : he was born, he faid, while Perfeus was en- 
gaged in the war againil the Romans ; and the king, be- 
ing already apprehenfive of its iflue, ordered his birth to 
be concealed, and committed him to the care of one Cyr- 
thefa to be privately brought up, that in cafe things mould 
fall out amifs, one of the blood royal might be preferved 
and one day affert his right to the kingdom. He was 
bred up at Adramyttium, by a man in mean circum- 
ftances, till he was twelve years old, without having the 
lead fufpicion that he was any other than that man's fon. 
But about that time his fofter-father falling fick of a mor- 
tal difeafe> he difclofed to this Andrifcus the fecret of his 
birth, and that his true name was Philip. There was 

like wife 
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Jiicewife a narrative to this purpofe figned with the hand of 
Perfeus, in the cuftody of his fofter-mother, whom the 
dying man charged to deliver to Philip, when he mould 
arrive at the age of fourteen. This was performed very ex- 
actly, and in that memorial there was mention made of 
two chsfts of treafure privately depoGted for the life of 
his fon by king Perfeus. The woman, when (he put this 
paper into the young man's hand, recommended it to him 
to make all imaginable hafte out of this part of the world, 
left Eumenes, the inveterate enemy of Perfeus and all his 
race, mould gain intelligence of his birth, and procure 
him to be murdered (G). Full of apprehenfions, Andrif- 
cus or Philip retired into Syria, and went to the court of 
Demetrius Soter, who had married the fifter of king Per- 
feus, and from whom on that account he hoped for fa- 
vour and protection. This Demetrius having heard An- 
drifcus's ftoiy, confidered it attentively, till by degrees 
either himfelf or his wife traced out fuch imperfections 
in it, as gave them grounds to fufpe& the whole was fal- 
lacy. The Romans were at this time fo powerful, and 
Dtmetrius had fo little inclination to have any difputes 
with them, that, to prevent his being made accountable 
for any thing that this pretended Philip might attempt, 

though 



(G) It may feem a little odd, that fince there were many 
princes who might have pretended fome title to the throne 
of Macedon, in right of their defcents from its antient kings, 
none offered at any fuch thing ; but, on the contrary, left 
all things quiet, and in the Hate they were fettled by Paulus 
Emilius. This is, however, cafily accounted for, if we con- 
fider the condition of the kings of Syria and Bithynia, who 
were nearly allied to Perfeus. The former was a prince of 
mean abilities, and terribly afraid of the Romans, whofe wrath 
he fought to avert by fending the pretender to the throne of 
Macedon to them as foon as he came into his dominions. He 
was fenfible enough, that he held his crown almoft by their 
permiffion, and therefore durft not think of putting in any 
claim to another, while he was unable to a& independently 
m the kingdom he poffeffed ; as for Prufiaa of Bithynia, he was 
alfo a mean-fpirited prince, and befides was fo plagued by 
foreign enemies and divifions in his own family, which were 
at lair attended with fatal effecls, that he had fmall leifure 
to look abroad ; and this encouraged Andrifcus, if he was in* 
«eed an itopoftor, to aft as he did. 
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though without his countenance or afliftance, he fairly 
feized him. Under the name of Andrifcus an impoftor 
falfely pretending to be the fon of Perfeus, he was feat 
by Demetrius to Rome, who no doubt thought he mould by 
this aft win great credit with that {late a . 
Am3ri r cu3 Thr fenate caufed this matter to be enquired into up- 
^"^ from on the,firft arrival of Andrifcus; but whether it was 
that the confequences of his pretences were not appre- 
hended, or whether, as the Roman writers affirm, he 
looked, fpoke, and a&ed fo little like the fon of a prince* 
that there feemed to be nothing dangerous in him ; cer- 
tain it is, that he was committed to a very gentle cuf- 
tody, and no fentence at all pronounced upon him. It 
is very poffible, the fenate might apprehend, that while 
Alexander the fon of Perfeus, who had been led in tri- 
umph, was a peaceable man, and their fcribe, as all the 
world knew, this Andrifcus with a lame ftory, and, as 
they thought, very mean parts, would gain no credit ; but 
that the contrary might happen, if he was feverely dealt 
with j no juft caufe appearing, for which he might be put 
to death. Andrifcus did not let flip the favourable oppor- 
tunity offered him by the careleffnefs of thofe who had the 
cuftody of him ; but fecretly ftealing out of Italy, took 
fhelter in Thrace b . 
XrouWes in In the mean time the Macedonians were in a very bad 
'andTheir 13 ' ^ tuat * on > ^ or as ^ g en i us °f the people was wholly fuit- 
caufes. r ed to a mixt government, or, in other words a well-re- 
gulated monarchy, fo the new conftitution which had beea 
given them, fat very indifferently on their minds, fome 
being too proud of their freedom, and others defiring to 
fee themfelves once more an independent nation, and as 
confiderable as in former times. The Romans, fending 
embaffadors into Afia, ordered them to pafs over from 
thence into Macedonia to appeafe thefe troubles, and to 
'. engage the people to live peaceably under the new go- 

vernment. What erTe£ts the exhortations of thefe legates 
had, we know not j but in all probability, they did not 
operate very ftrongly, fince in a few years the fame dis- 
turbances broke out again with {till greater vehdnence, 
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fo that it appeared plainly a popular government was lit- 
tle for the advantage of the inhabitants of this kingdom. 
The Macedonians dwelling at Rome had intereft enough 
to prevent any harfh meafures from being taken with their 
country-men ; this intereft they were at great pains to 
cultivate, attending the funerals of their conqueror Emi- 
lius with all imaginable marks of forrow and concern, 
appfying themfelves afterwards to Scipio his fon, furnamed 
Africanus. Him they owned for the protector of their 
nation, and publicly Solicited the fenate that he might be 
fent into Macedonia to compromife the difturbances there. 
But the affars of the republic in Spain being fallen into 
a dangerous condition, infomuch, that many declined 
ferving there, Scipio defired to be fent thither, as con- 
ceiving it would be more for his country's fervice, though 
he was very fenfible of the affe&ion borne him by the 
Macedonians, and would moft willingly, but for this ac- 
cident, have gone thither to repair the breaches which had 
been made in his father's fettlement of the affairs of that 
people. It is very poffible, that while the Romans apprehended 
no ill confequence to themfelves from the difputes among the 
Macedonians, they were not very much difturbed at their 
continuance, fince it appears clearly from Polybius, that the 
Romans were by this time become great politicians, and ex- 
tended their own power on every fide by pra&ifing on 
others, and taking advantage of either their misfortunes, 
or of their errors in government. Be it as it will, Ma- 
cedonia was in great confufion, and little or no care was 
taken to redrefs the grievances the people complained of 
indeed the redreffing of them was the more difficult be- 
caufe there were no Roman officers amongft them but 
from themfelves thofe were taken who were made ufe'of to 
opprefs them c (H). 

Andriscus, 

c Polyb. Legat, cvii. 

,J^V' T A WaS r an v efibm ^. maxIm of the Roman Policy, to let 
the fubjefts of the republic enjoy much greater quiet than their 
allies and dependents s and it vyas built on this fuppofition thateL 
herbyartorforcethe countries of their allies mlghlZ' M 
into provinces either without refiflance, or under* colour of j£ 
tice. Hence it was, that while they acknowledged the AcL 
ans to be free, aad gloried themfelves in the* tide of pro- 
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^rifcusor Andriscus, when he firfl: came into Thrace, depend- 
ver'sMaT" €c ^ rather on the charity of the inhabitants, and efpecially of 
cedon. their petty princes, than on any pretenfions of being of uf e 
to them, which would have come with an ill grace from a 
perfon in his condition. However, by often repeating his 
flory, by (hewing them the incroachments which were daily 
made on their neighbours, and by explaining the methods 
whereby one king was employed to ruin another, and there- 
by reduced into circumftances which rendered him unfit to 
defend himfelf $ he begat in the minds of the Thracians 
fuch fufpicions, and kindled in their bofoms fuch an ambiti- 
on of being once more independent, that at firft he had 
fome attendants, which foon after grew into a little court, 
and at length he was permitted to raife an army ; which 



te&ors of the liberties of Greece, they treated the former worfe 
and regarded the latter lefs, than the Macedonians had ever 
done, when they had the pre-eminence in that country. For 
whereas the king of Macedon permitted the Greek republics 
to chufe their own magiftrates, and to judge all criminals in 
their own courts, and according to their own laws, the Ro- 
mans moftly fent legates of their own to hear and determine 
differences among ftates they pretended to call free, and not 
feidom drew the caufes to Rome, whither the parties were 
conftrained to follow them. We have already /hewn howClia- 
ropus, alinoft againft their wills, drove the Epirots into rebel- 
lion ; and yet this man was again inverted, not only withal* 
moft regal authority, but his mother alfo, a moll vindictive and 
covetous woman, plundered and haralTcd thefe unhappy peo- 
ple with equal malice and impunity. In Macedonia, thofe 
who had the government of its feveral diftritts in their hands, 
were either extremely neceflitous, and from thence prone to op- 
preffion, or were the relations and allies of the nobility who 
were prifoners at Rome, and were therefore much more ad- 
dicted to the intereft of the republic, than to that of their coun- 
try. The rebellion of Andrifcus might eafily have been pre- 
vented ; for he was a long time in Thrace before he was in 
any condition to invade Macedon ; or when it was begun, 
it might have been prefently quaflied ; but it is probable, the 
Romans defired neither, but rather wifhed for an opportunity 
of reducing the whole kingdom into a province, which at 
length they obtained, and did not fail to ufe (14}. 



(14) Liv. lib. xliv. I Polyb. legat, cvii. Diodor. Ska!, ex- 
cerpt, lib. xxvi. 
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when it had fwelled to a reafonable bignefs, he boldly led 
down into Macedon , and there began publicly to declare 
his title to the crown. Some places he reduced by force, o- 
thers fubmittcd through fear ; mod were willing to lay hold 
of any pretext to rid themfelves of their new mailers, and 
to regain their antient conftitution, the lofs of which had * 
rendered it but fo much the more defirable. Such as were 
in pofle/Tion of power, and confequently were ftrictly de- 
pendent on the Romans, endeavoured to make what refi- 
nance they could - y but it proved even feebler than Andrif- 
cus or Philip could have expected. Such as had been moft 
forward to fupport thefe men in their authority for the fake 
of reaping rewards, which it was only in their power to 
give, were the ftrft to defert them, in order to rejoin au- 
thority again j and thus Macedonia was reduced by one 
who called himfelf the fon of Perfeus, in almoft as fhort 
a time as Perfeus himfelf had loft it. Nay, fo full was 
he of that courage, which fuccefe ufually infpires, that, 
not content with Macedon, he began to meditate an invafi- 
fion on the adjoining provinces, as well to gratify his own 
ambition, as to keep up the hopes and fpirits of his new fub- 

The Romans, on the firft news of this extraordinary Sci . Njfi- 
event, were not a little at a lofs; they had no army in ca fent into" 
thefe parts ; they had. all the reafon in the world to believe Greece, 
that the Greeks would by no means raife an army in fa- 
vour of thofe who had of late treated them but very indif- 
ferently. However, they fent Scipio Nafica with other le- 
gates, rather to difpofe the minds of the people in Greece 
to remain {ready to the Roman intereft, than to perform 
any notable fervice againft the new king of Macedon, 
whom the Romans qualified with , the name of Pfeudo-Phi- 
lippus, i. e. the mam Philip. Scipio and his collegues 
found things in quite another Irate than they expe&ed. 
For, in the firft place, Andrifcus or Philip was much more 
powerful than he had been thought at Rome. And, fe- 
condly, the Achaeans, contrary to all expedation, laying 
afide all former jealoufies and fufpicions, appeared moft 
ready to fide with the Romans, and to do whatever they 
required. Scipio, as he was of great parts, fo he was alfo 
naturally juft, temperate and courteous, in the higheft de- 
gree; 
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gree ; thefe good qualities fupplied the place of an army, 
and rendered him more formidable to the enemies of the 
republic, than a perfon of another difpofttion would have 
been attended by legions. The firft thing he did was, rU 
ly to inform the fenate of what had happened in Greece: 
that the difturbance in Macedon was not a fudden tumul- 
tuary infurre&ion, but that the people for the moft part 
had not only willingly, but joyfully, received this pretended 
Philip, not fo much becaufe he ftyled himfelf the fon of 
Perfeus, as on account of his declaring he would expel 
the Romans and give liberty to all Greece. When Scipio 
had difpatched thefe advices, he applied himfelf to the dif- 
charge of his commiffion ; he vifited all the principal cities 
of Greece, harangued the people in their general affemblies, 
heard all their remonftances patiently, excufed fome things, 
admitted others, promifed the redrefs of all ; by which arts 
he drew every city to furnifh a certain quota of troops, and 
joining thefe with a confiderable body of auxiliaries railed by 
the Achaeans, he at laft entered Theflaly, where he imme- 
diately flopped the progrefs of Andrifcus, or Philip ; re- 
took fuch of the cities as he had garrifoned, and in the end \ 
compelled him with his army to retire back into Macedon; 
which was all or rather more than could have been expect- 
ed from a perfon in his fituation, whofe eommiffton extend- 
ed no farther than to provide for the fafety of Greece c . 
Tfceprsetor At Rome, as foon as the difpatches from Scipio arrived, 
ifeatriand an( * was P er( ^ived that the affair in Macedonia was be- 
jkia/ an come very ferious, the praetor P. Juventius Thalna and 
Q. Cselius were fent with a great army to reduce the re- 
bels. It quickly appeared, that an able general was capa- 
ble of doing more without an army, than a ram officer 
with very numerous forces. Juventius was a man of fire 
and fpirit, one who was defirous of performing very great 
things, but altogether void of that calmnefs and conduct 
which are fo efTential to the character of a hero. Hence 
it was, that he made all imaginable hafre to enter Macedo- 
nia, and, as if his prefence only would have fmifhed the 
war, advanced as faff, as the army was able to march to- 
wards A»drifcus. This Pfeudo-Phflippus, as the Romans 
called him, was owned, attended, and obeyed as king ol 
Macedon ; he therefore having notice of the manner in 
which the praetor Juventius behaved, and that lie regarded 

him- 
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himfelf as a theatrical prince only, who, by putting on 
royal robes, had qualified himfelf to be led in triumph ; 
Andrifcus was encouraged to attack him. When the Ro- 
man general was come within a day's march of his camp, 
the Macedonian prince began to move at the very break of 
day j and having refrefhed his army the next day, about 
noon, he in the evening (hewed himfelf in fight of the Ro- 
man camp, which, as he rightly judged it would, drew 
thepnetorout of his intrenchments, and induced a general 
engagement, wherein the Roman army was totally defeat- 
ed. The praetor Juventius and Caelius being flain, if 
the night had not interpofed and afforded the remains of 
the army time to retreat, there had not been a man left. 
Thofe who efcaped, made all the hafte they could out of 
Macedon ; and Philip, purfuing the blow he had ftruck, 
not only reduced the whole kingdom again to his obedience, 
butalfo opened a paflage into Theffaly, which he again 
united to his dominions, feeming now to be effectually 
feated on the throne, as having expelled his mortal enemies, 
and having about his perfon a numerous and victorious army, 
ready to undertake any thing at his command f . 

The Carthaginians not long after this victory fent em- And rifcas «? 
baffadors to congratulate Philip, and to engage him into Phi3i P prova 
an alliance for reducing the exhorbitant power of the Ro- a 
mans, who were on the point of beginning the third Punic . 
war. The Macedonian received thefe miniflers very gra- 
cioufly, and made them large promifes of afliftance, which 
he might have fulfilled at lead in fome meafure by an 
invafion on Greece, and thereby making a diverfion, which 
would confequently have weakened the Romans. But him 
whom adverfity could not, profperity ruined ; his fortune 
buried his abilities and his virtues, if he really had any, 
and did not put on the appearance of good qualities to 
draw in and cajole the people. The Romans he thought 
no more of, and, inflead of endeavouring to cherifh his 
fubjecls, to revive trade, and to make them happy, he b©- 
gan to play the tyrant, and to make them feel the weight 
of his fceptre, almoft as foon as he had handled it him- 
felf. If He had been hurried on by the impetuous i^e of 
any one vice, the people might have hoped for quiet, 
when it was fatiated ; but he foon difcovered, that he had 

almoft 
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almoft all the ill qualities which are wont to render men 
odious, and that he purfued every one of thefe us eager- 
ly as if it had been his only and darling vice. His pride 
was intolerable ; coming late as he did to royalty, he 
thought he could never have enough fubmiffion paid him. 
He was fufpicious to fuch a degree., that imprudence was 
a capital crime, and a circumfpedl conducl: an indication 
of tVeafon. His cruelty was fo great, that he fpared 
none whom he either difliked, or whom he conceived to 
dtflike him and hjs proceedings. With all this he was 
fo rapacioufly covetous, as having been till lately excef- 
fively indigent, that he fearched all corners of the king- 
dom for money, and where-ever he found it, declared 
himfelf its owner, urging the care of the public .fafe- 
ty as a pretext for public robbery ; and in fhort, from 
the moment he gained the fovereign authority, a£ted as 
if he had defigned nothing lefs than to retain it. Yet 
the Macedonians bore all with invincible patience, and 
{hewed themfelves infinitely more loyal to this Philip 
than he was true to himfelf. The reafon of this is 
eafily found ; they hoped for a fucceflbr, whofe govern- 
ment might be milder, and were willing to bear any 
• thing, fo they might once more become an independent 
people §. 

Istwkade- When the news of the defeat of P. Juventius was 
Metcilus k nown at Rome, Cascilius Metellus was immediately 
etC US * named to fupply his place, and troops were with all ima- 
ginable care tranfported into Macedon. Thither alfo the 
new prsetor fpeedily repaired, and the king found him- 
felf on a fudden under a neceffity of fighting once more 
for his life and crown. He (hewed on this occafion the 
only good quality he had, viz. unconquerable courage, a 
quality defirable in all princes, and peculiarly reverenced 
by the Macedonians. He quickly affembled his forces, 
and to prevent the Romans from plundering the adja- 
cent country, he encamped under the walls of Pydna, 
and there expected the praetor. Metellus, underftanding 
Philip's resolution, marched with the Roman army, and 
encamped over-againft him. Thus far both generals feemed 
to a£fc with prudence, and military (kill. The king of 
Macedon however quickly betrayed an extraordinary con- 
fidence in his fortune, and his forces. Metellus, was flrongeft 

in 
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in horfe, yet Philip ventured an engagement with cavalry 
only 5 and though the Macedonians were inferior in num- 
ber, and not fo well armed, yet after a long and ob- 
tfinate difpute, they had the victory, and compelled the 
Romans to retire into their camp with fome confufion. 
This new fuccefs completed the king's deftruction ; for 
underftanding immediately after that the allies of the Ro- 
mans were about to attack his conquefts in TheiTaly, he fent 
a great detachment from his army to cover them. Me- 
tellus, apprifed of this, attacked hira now he had weak- 
ened his forces, and after an obftinate and bloody battle, 
totally routed him, infomuch that not being able to col- 
lect out of his broken army troops enough to keep the 
field, he was forced to fly to his old friends the Thra- 
cians. Thefe people whom we fo often find branded by the 
Greek writers with the name of barbarians, were neither 
deterred by his prefent adverfity, nor by the ill ufage 
he had made of his former profperity, from receiving 
him with open arms, and giving him all the a'fliftance in 
their power, infomuch that in a very fiiort fpace he was 
enabled to enter Macedonia again with a numerous army, 
which encreafed daily, and which, if he had managed pru- 
dently, would have: enabled him to have protracted the war, 
a thing the Romans could leaft of all bear. His conduct was 
the very rcverfe of what it ought to have been, iincc, for- 
gettinghis late misfortunes, and breathing nothing but a vehe- 
ment ambition of becoming once again matter of Mace- 
donia, and all its dependencies, he marched directly to 
fight Metellus, and in a fecond battle met the fame ill 
fate which had attended him before. In thefe two en- 
gagements he had twenty-live thoufand men killed upon 
the fpot, fo that he found it abfolutely impoffible to raife 
a third army in defence of his pretenfions. Confulting 
therefore his own fafety, he fled to Byzas, a petty prince 
of Thrace, who at firft received him very kindly ; but 
when he faw clearly that he fhould draw upon himfelf 
the vengeance of the Romans, he delivered up Andrifcus 
to Metellus, who now hoped that he had put a full end . 
to the troubles in this country ; but it prefently appeared 
that the Macedonians were not fo eaiily fubdued, for 
immediately there ftarted up a new pretender to the re- , 
gal diginty, who called himfelf Alexander, and boafted 
that he too was the ion of Perfeus. He fet up his 
fhndard in the firft region of Macedonia, that is, in the 
country bordering vryon Th:\ice t ar.J very quickly 
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reduced under his obedience the whole territory between 
the rivers Strymon and Neffus. But Attalus king of 
Pergamus, who had aflifted Metellus with a fleet, re- 
maining ftill upon the coaft, and the praetor advancing 
towards the river Strymon, Alexander found himfelf too 
weak to engage the numerous and victorious army of 
the Romans, and quitting his conquefts, and the enfigns 
of the regal dignity which he had a{Tumed, he withdrew 
into Dardania, where he fo effectually concealed him- 
felf, that the .Romans could never get him into their 
power. Such was the end of this war, which afforded 
what had been fo long defired, an opportunity of re- 
ducing Macedonia into a Roman province, a thing im- 
mediately put into execution, as well as the chaftifing 
of the Thracians, and other borderers, for having fhewn 
greater affe&ion to the Macedonians, than duty towards 
Year after the republic. Cascilius Metellus, on his return to 
the flood Rome, triumphed , and led Pfeudo Philippus, as the 
Before Chrift R° mans ^ e£ * n * m 5 m tne cavalcade ; after which the 
348. victor took the furname of Macedonicus ; which fhews 
of what confequence his conqucft was, and how arduous 
the war by which it was obtained h . 
Two other As tne Macedonians were reduced to the fame ftate 
pretenders with the reft of the nations conquered by the Romans, 
defeated. by Metellus, fo by him alfo they were deprived of 
what fmall remains of their antient grandeur Emilius had 
left behind him ; among the reft of the brazen ftatues 
fet up at Dium, for fuch of Alexander's guards as had 
fallen in the battle of Granicus. Metellus alfo appointed 
new magiftrates, and changed in every refpect the go- 
vernment under which they had lived before. As the 
reft of Greece foon after fell under the like circum- 
ftances, it was not doubted but the fpirits of thefe people 
were effectually quelled, and that they would never think 
more of throwing off that yoke, which, after repeated 
victories they had feen impofed upon the braveft and moft 
potent of their neighbours. Yet it happened other wife ; 
a new Pfeudo-Philippus mewed himfelf on the borders 
of Thrace, and having drawn together a fmall band 0/ 
defperate men, began to harafs the country, and particu- 
larly to deftroy fuch as he either knew or fufpected to 
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i be attached to the Romans. The love of liberty amongfl: 
the Macedonians increafing with the lofs of it, they re- 
fort ed in crowds to this new pretender, and advifed him 
to invade the kingdom, with full afiurance that he would 
meet with little oppofition. Accordingly he came down 
with his forces into the heart of Macedonia, where he 
was continually joined by new recruits, making in a (hort 
time fo quick a progrefs, that the greateft part of the country 
fubmitted to him ; and thus with the regal title he gained 
the power and authority of a king. To reduce hirn, the 
Romans fent a numerous army under the command of 
the quaeftor Lucius Tremellius, who no fooner entered 
the province, than he began to retake the cities which 
Philip had fubdued and fortified ; and though he managed 
with much greater prudence than Andrifcus, who had 
aflumed the fame name, had ufed, yet in the end he was 
defeated and flam. He feems to have been the laft who 
pretended to vindicate the liberty of the Macedonians, 
or to attempt the recovery of that kingdom, under co- 
lour of a right derived from Perfeus, or any of its an- 
tient princes 1 (I). 

The 



1 Liv, lib. liii. Varro. de re Ruftic. lib. ii. c. 4. 

(I) It mull be eafdy difcerned, that the hiftory given in 
the text of the endeavours of the Macedonians to preferve or 
rather to recover their freedom, is very imperfect ; the caufe 
of this is, that we colled from fragments ; a line or two 
from Polybius furnilhes us with one circumftance (15), an ex- 
tract from Diodorus ( 1 6) with another ; the contents of thofe 
books of Livy which are loft, and certain epitomes of Ro- 
man hiftory, with the reft. That it was requifite to put all 
thefe circumftances together appears from hence ; the epito- 
mizer of Livy tells us, that Metellus recovered Macedonia, 
which was before loil (17). Florus intitles his detail of this 
bufmefs, Of the third Macedonian war. Q. Cascilius Metellus 
triumphed, led Andrifcus in chains, and took the firname of 
Macedonicus. Florus adds, after reciting the fate of Andrifcus, 
De eo populus Romanus, quafi de vero reg'e, triumpharet (18). 
As we are now writing the 'Macedonian hiftory, there is no 

queftion 

(15) In legat. (16) ap Phot. Tit, Liv. lib, 

1». (18) Flor. lib. ii. c. 14. 

Vol. VIII. M m 
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TheMacedo- The trouble which the fubduing this province had 
plain of their c0 ^ anc * ^ e nianifeft difaffe&ion which the people had 
governor Syi-ftiewn towards the republic, encouraged fuch as were 
lanus. intruded with the government to exercife great feverities, 
and no lefs grievoufly to opprefs, under colour of feve- 
rity, thofe whom they were fent to rule. D. Junius Sylla- 
nus a man of high quality, exceeded alJ his predecefors, 
as well in fleecing the Macedonians, as in treating them 
with exceffive rigor. In fhort, though few years had elapfed 
fince their country had been reduced into a province, 
and they had all the reafon in the world to believe that 
their ftrenuous endeavours to avoid it were well re- 
membered at Rome ; yet fo much of their antient fpirit 
remained, that they could not bear the thoughts of en- 
durihg tamely fo fharp a fubjection. They therefore fent 
deputies to Rome to reprefent their grievances, and to 
pray that more juftice might be done on their rapacious 
governor, than ever he had done in his province. When 
this matter came before the fenate, the deputies were 
Beard with great fhew of kindnefs, and Junius Syllanus 
was commanded to appear at a certain day, and anfwer 
to the crimes objecled againft him. Before that time 
was expired, Titus Manlius Torquatus his father, a 
very eminent perfon, of the old Roman ftamp, prefer- 
red a petition, that the caufe might be referred to 



queftion to be made that the " quafi " does not belong to us, but 
that we ought to treat exprefly of the reign of Andrifcus, fmce 
the Romans triumphed over him as over a true king. Whe- 
ther he was in truth what the Romans faid, an impoftor, and 
fo far from being the fon of Perfeus, that he was in faft 
fprung from the very dregs of the people, is what cannot 
be determined, any more than who they were who afterwards 
called thcmfelves Alexander and Philip, at the head of the 
Macedonian armies againft: the Romans (19). Moft certain it 
is, that the Macedonian kings were wont to have feveral wives, 
and not feldom many concubines ; this being fo, admitting 
none of thefe men were in reality defcended from the royal fa- 
mily, it muft remain, however, a thing difficult to prove it ; 
and the Macedonians in general -being difaffe&ed, the colour 
of truth was fufficient to lead them into rebellion. This then 
niay fuffice for excufing thofe imperfections neceflity hath occa- 
fioaed in this part of our work. 



(19) Eutrop. lib. iv% 
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him, and he be allowed to hear and determine it at his 
own houfe, which was granted. There the Macedonian 
deputies appeared, and boldly opened the particular caufes 
of their complaints, exhibited their proofs, and fully re- 
plied to the defence made by Syllabus. At length Titus 
Manlius gave fentence that his fon was guilty, and or- 
dered him to be taken out of his prefence. A little 
after Junius Syllanus hanged himfelf, and when the good 
old man was informed of it, he jfhewed no concern , but 
on the very day of his funeral kept his houfe open, and 
tranfa&ed all forts of bufmefs, as if his fon's deviating 
from virtue had divorced him from his family, and made 
him a ft ranger to his blood. After this we meet with 
nothing relating to the Macedonians, which deferves to be 
recorded in their hiftory, to which therefore we fhall now 
put an end k (K). 

The intelligent reader, by comparing the contents ofAfummary 
this with thofe of former fecfions, will acquire a perfect: ^ r ° f thls 
knowledge of the ftcps by which the ftate of Macedon 1 ° ry * 
rofe, the arts ufed by its princes to render it formidable, the 
wars and conquefts by which it became arbiter of Greece, 
M m 2 and 



* Tit. Liv. Epift. lib, Hy; 



CK) The punifhment of Syllanus, with the very extraordinary 
circumftances which attended it, plainly proves that the Romans 
were now very defirous of making the Macedonians eafy, by 
preventing thofe acts of tyranny and oppreffion, which for the 
fake of aggrandizing themfelves and their families, governors were 
but too ready to commit. And thefe proceedings of theirs fully 
juftify an obfervation which we heretofore made, that they 
were defirous to give all poffible eafe to their proper fubjects, 
though they encouraged troubles among their allies, and in 
fuch Hates as were tributary to them. Such a conduct naturally 
conciliated the minds of the people, who when they found 
themfelves protected and well ufed, were no longer inclined to 
take up arms againft thofe who had fo often fubdued them ; 
whereas neceffity and oppreffion would have wrought their old 
effects, and the Macedonians would have rofe in arms time 
after time, till they had been either relieved or extirpated. 
But indulgence got the better of the love of liberty, aad 
when they were allowed to be quiet, they forgot that quiet 
was only allowed thera, and that they did not owe peace to 
themfelves, but to the will of their matters. 
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and fovercign of a great part of the known world 5 
the accidents which contributed to its quick declenfion, 
and the caufes which by flower degrees brought on its 
total ruin (L). For in a political fenfe ? a government 
is faid to be brought to deftru&ion, when it no longer 
refides in N the hands of natives, and the conftitution under 
which the people live owes its form, not to their choice, 
but to the will of their Conquerors. From fuch a com- 
parifon as we have mentioned, it will appear, that all this 
feries of events did not take up a fpace of above feven 
hundred years. That the firft fettlement of Caranus and 

his 



(L) The principal intent of the recapitulation in the text was 
to demonftrate the ufefulnefs of this work, in which, without 
any interruptions or digrefTions, the hiftories of nations are to 
be found from their infancy to their decay. In the famous Sir 
Walter Raleigh's hiftory of the world, we have a very imperfect 
account of the kingdom of Macedon before the reign of Philip 
the fon of Amyntas (20), and no defcription of the country at 
all. In Dr. Howell's hiftory, there is no amendment of this 
matter $ the kings preceding Philip are but juft mentioned, 
and there are fome miftakes, and feveral omiflions, in the little 
which is faid (21). Mr. Rollin is by much the faireft writer, 
for he fets out with acquainting us, that the hiftory of Mace- 
don before Philip is very obfcure and confufed, and fo he leaves 
it (22]. Sir Walter Raleigh, in the conduct of his hiftory, treats 
of the affairs of Alexander's fucceflbrs in a continued narration, 
which blends the tranfaclions in feveral nations one with ano- 
ther. Dr. Howell avoided this, but his hiftory of Macedon 
from the time of Alexander to the captivity of Perfeus is too 
concife, neither is the period well fixed, for it ought to have 
ended with the reduction of Macedonia into a province. Mr. 
Roll in takes the fame method with Sir Walter Raleigh, and one 
may fafely fay, that dean Prideaux is a guide he feldom or never 
forfakes. On the whole the regular feries of events traced in 
the text is not to be met with in any other hiftory or collection 
of hiftory that has come to our hands. We aifo take the liberty 
to add, that what has oeen before laid down, may be as well ap- 
plied to the hiftories of other nations as this ; for having purfued 
the fame method in all, all have the fame advantages. 



f20) P.i. B.iv.c. 1. fe<3. t. 
{22) Hift, Ancien.Vol. VI. 



(21) B. ii. ch. 2. feci. 5. 
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his Argives in the centre of that country, which was af- 
terwards called Macedonia, is very obfcurely related by 
antient hiftorians ; and yet that we have a better account 
of the transactions of his reign than of his immediate 
fuccefTors, whofe names are all that we have tranfmitted 
to us. That the homage yielded by the Macedonian 
princes to the Perfian emperors was one great caufe of 
their fubfequent power, inafmuch as it preferved them 
from being haraffed by the wars made by the Perfians 
on the reft of the Greek ftates, brought great funis of 
money into Macedonia, and afforded frequent opportunities 
of annexing cities and diftricts to the kingdom by grants 
from the great king, in truft, as it were, for the better 
fecuring their fubmimon to his empire. That the declen- 
fion of the Perfian power, while there were but weak 
princes on the throne of Macedon, had well-nigh caufed 
the deftruction of their kingdom, endangered alike from 
the rapacious violence of its barbarous neighbours, the. 
boundefs ambition of the Greek republics, and thofe civil 
diflenfions which raged in its own bowels. But when 
a prince of great abilities affumed the regal dignity, he by 
dint of genius quieted domeftic feuds, by force of arms re- 
preffed the barbarous nations, and then made a fuccefsful 
war againft thofe republics which had held his immediate 
anceftors in a kind of fubjection, till from thefe acceflions 
of power, directed by his own fuperior wifdom, he ac- 
quired the fovereignty of Greece, wherein himfelf and his 
people at the beginning of his reign were fcarce at all 
regarded, or rather contemned as Barbarians. That as 
his conduct founded, fo the courage and military virtues 
of his fuccefTors wonderfully extended, the Macedonian 
empire ; which for want of his having an heir at age, 
was broke in pieces, and the kingdom of Macedon left 
in the fame condition in which the victorious Alexander 
received it. That the fuccefTors of thefe great monarchs, 
preferving the ambition, without the abilities, of thofe they 
imitated, inftead of reftoring, weakened, and loft all the 
dependencies to the dominion of Macedon, and at laft, 
by an ill-timed attempt to recover them, delivered up the 
kingdom itfelf into the hands of ftrangers (M) : againft 
M m 3 whom 

CM) We chofe to give a lift of the princes who ruled in Ma- 
cedon after the death of Alexander the Great rather in a note 
at the end of the hiftory, than at the beginning of this feclion, 

becanfe 
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whom its inhabitants, with a fpirit far fuperior, though 
as fuccefslefs as that of their laft princes, ftruggled for a 
time, till at laft, worn out, and breathlefs, they yielded 
to the power of the conqueror, and were content 
that Macedonia, which had been the miftrefs of fo many 
provinces, mould become a province herfelf. There 
remained ft ill, however, fome unfubje&ed fragments of 
her antient empire, viz. the kingdoms of Syria and Egypt, 
the hiftory of which, to their reduction by the Romans, the 
next feclions will relate. 

becaufe of their different titles and authorities which could not 
there, but will be here eafily underfbod. 

A Table of the Macedonian Princes. 

Aridaeus or Philip the fon of Philip. 

Alexander the fon of Roxana. 

Caffander the fon of Antipater. 

Philip the fon of Caffander. 

Antipater and Alexander his fons alfo. 

Demetrius Poliorcetes the fon of Antigonus. 

Pyrrhus. 

Lyfimachus. 

Ptolemy Ceraunus. 

Mele^ger. 

Antipater the fon of Philip. 
Softhenes. 

Antigonus Gonatus fon of Demetrius. 
Demetrius the fon of Antigonus. 
Antigonus Dofon, firft proteftor, then king. 
Philip the fon of Demetrius. 
Perfeus. 

Andrifcus, or Pfeudo-Philippus. 

They were all as to the power alike fovereigns of Macedon, 
but they differed as to the authority they claimed, and as to the 
titles by which they claimed. Some were lawful princes, as 
Aridasus and Alexander ; others downright ufurpers, as Caffander 
and his fons. The cnoice of the people beftowed the crown 
on Demetrius the fon of Antigonus. Conqueft gave the fmall 
right they had to the princes interfering between Demetrius and 
his fon Antigonus Gonatus. After him the kingdom continued 
hereditary to its extinction. 
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SECT. IX". 

The hiftory of the Seleucidae in Syria, 
to the reduction of their dominions 
by the Romans. 

AFTER the battle of Ipfus, wherein Antigonus was 
flain, and Demetrius put to flight, the empire of 
Alexander was, as we have related above a , by a new 
partition, divided into four kingdoms. Ptolemy had Egypt, 
Libya, Arabia, Coele- Syria, and Baleftine ; Caflander 
Macedon and Greece; Lyfimachus Thrace, Bithynia, 
and fome other provinces beyond the Hellefpont and the 
Bofphorus ; and Seleucus all the reft. The two kingdoms 
of Syria and Egypt continued in the fame families through 
a long feries of princes, without any confiderable altera- 
tion. But Macedon often changed its matters, and the 
provinces, which fell to the fhare of Lyfimachus, were, 
u,pon his death, as they lay at a great diftance from each 
other, feized by different princes, and fo difmembered, that 
his kingdom may be truly faid to have ended with his life. 
The hiftory of the kingdom of Macedon, from its founda- 
tion to Alexander the Great, and from that period to its 
being reduced to a Roman province, we have already 
delivered, and (hall therefore" now proceed to the two 
other kingdoms, which the above-mentioned divifion of 
provinces produced, viz. thofe of Syria and Egypt. The 
kingdom of Syria, to which, as the moft powerful and ex- 
tenfive of the two, we fhall give the precedency, was not 
confined to that country alone ; but, befides Syria, compre- 
hended thofe vaft and fertile provinces of the upper Afia, 
which formed the Perfian empire being, in its full ex- 
tent, bounded by the Mediterranean on one fide and the 
river Indus on the other. Thefe vaft fpreading dominions 
were commonly called the kingdom of Syria, becaufe Se- 
te-ucus* the, firft of the Syro-Macedonian kings, having 
M m 4 built 



! P. 40* 
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built the city of Antioch in that province, chofe it, as did 
likewife his fucceflbrs, for the ufual place of his refidence. 
Here his dependents, from him filled Seleucidse, reigned, 
according to Eufebius b , for the fpace of two hundred fifty- 
one years, that is, from the one hundred and feventeenth 
olympiad, when Seleucus recovered Babylon, to the third 
year of the hundred and eightieth, when Antiochus Afia- 
ticus, the laft of the race of Seleucus, was driven out by 
Pompey, and Syria reduced to a Roman province. Before 
we proceed to the hiftory of the Seleucidae, we (hall 
exhibit a feries of the kings of that race, with the years of 
their refpe&ive reigns. 

A table of the kings of Syria, from the founda- 
tion of that monarchy, to its being reduced 
by the Romans, with the years of their re- 
fpcftive reigns. 

Seleucus Nicator - -- -- -- - - --32 

Antiochus Soter - -- -- -- -- -- 1^ 

Antiochus Theus - -- -- -- -- --15 

Seleucus Callinicus - -- -- -- -- - 20 

Seleucus Ceraunus - -- -- -- -- -- 3 

Antiochus the Great - -- -- -- -- 36 

Seleucus Philopator - -- -- -- -- - n 

Antiochus Epiphanes - -- -- -- -- -11 

Antiochus Eupator - -- -- -- -- - 2 

Demetrius Soter ----------- 12 

Alexander Balas - -- -- -- -- -- 6 

Demetrius Nicator - -- - - - - - w - 13 

Alexander Zebina ---------- 5 

Antiochus Theus - -- -- -- -- -- 2 

Antiochus Sidetes - -- -- - - -- - 9 

Antiochus Grypus - * - ■- - - - - - - 19 

Antiochus Cyzicenus - ------- 21 

Seleucus ---- - - months 7 

Antiochus Eufebes - -- -- - - -- - 1 

Demetrius Euchaerus - -- -- -- -- 3 

Philip - - - 7 

Antiochus Dionyfius - -- -- -- -- - 3 

Tigranes ----------- - - j8 

Antiochus Afiaticus - -- -- -- -- - 4 

Seleucus 



1 Eufeb, in Chron. 
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Seleucus the founder of the Syro-Macedonian empire, Seleucu » 
was the Ton of Antiochus, one of the chief captains of Nlcator 
Philip the father of Alexander. We are told by Juftin % 
that his mother Laodice, nine months before he was born, 
dreamt, that Apollo, being in bed with her, prefented her 
with a precious ftone, on which was engraved the figure 
of an anchor, commanding her to deliver it to the fon (lie 
fhould bring forth ; and the next morning upon waking me 
found in her bed a ring, with a ftone like that which (he 
had feen in her dream. The fame author adds, that not 
only the child (he was afterwards delivered of, but all 
Syrian kings of his race had the mark of an anchor on 
their thigh (A). The antients fpeak of feveral other dreams, 
prodigies, refponfes of oracles, &c. portending to Seleucus 
fome extraordinary rife and good fortune ; but the emi- 
nent parts he brought with him into the world, joined to a 
fweetnefs of temper, to an obliging behaviour, and a no 
lefs gallant than prudent conduct, were the fureft prognoftics 

of 

c Juftin. 1. xv. 



(A) To this Aufonius, fpeaking of the cities of Alexandria and 
Antio Ji, alludes in the following verfes. 

Et vos ite pares, MacedAmque attollite nomen. 
Magnus Alexander te condidit, ilia Seleucum 
Nuncupat : ingenitus nsevus fuitanchorafignum : 
Qualis junfta folet generis nota certa : per omnem 
Nam fobolis feriem nativa cucurrit imago (i). 

But Appian, without taking any notice of this native mark, as 
Aufonius ftiles it, tells us,that Laodice was warned in a dream to 
deliver to her fon the firft ring (he mould find, and allured that he 
mould reign in the country where the ring mould be loft. In compli- 
ance with this admonition, Laodice, having fome time after found an 
iron ring, with the figure of an anchor engraved on it, gave it 
to her fon Seleucus, who loft it near the Euphrates, where he 
afterwards reigned. The fame author adds, that Seleucus, on 
his march to Babylon, having ftumbled againft a ftone, and 
caufed it immediately, out of a fuperftitious obfervance, to be 
dug up, found under it, deep in the ground, a fmall anchor ,• and 
hence the cuftom among the Seleucid* of Syria to ufe an anchor 
on their feals (2). 



(1) Aufon. de clar. urbib, (2) Appian in Syriac. 
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of his future greatnefs. He ferved under Alexander from 
his tender years, attended him in his expedition into Afia, 
and was by him honoured with the chief command of the 
elephants, a commiflion of great truft and reputation. 
After the death of that conqueror, Perdiccas, whom the 
officers had unanimoufly appointed regent of the empire, 
put him at the head of the cavalry of the allies ; in which 
command he acquited himfelf with fuch reputation, that 
Antipater, who fucceeded Perdiccas in the regency, raifed 
Made over-^ m t0 tne government of Babylon and its territory. In 
^or of Baby- this poft he was tempted, by the example of the other 
lotti captains of Alexander, who afpired to the fupreme power 
in their refpe&ive allotments, to betray his truft, and enter- 
tain thoughts of fetting up for himfelf ; whence, when 
Eumenes, on his march into Sufiana, prefled him to join 
Afpires to tne governors of the upper provinces again ft Antigonus, 
^gn power ^ °P en ty revolted, he not only refufed to lend them 
in his go- any afliftance, but even attempted to deftroy both Eumenes 
vernment. and his army, by cutting the fluices of the Euphrates, and 
laying the whole plain where they were encamped under 
water. Eumenes, however, tho* thus furprized, gained 
an eminence with his troops, before the waters rofe to any 
height, and the next day, by diverting their courfe, found 
means to efcape the danger, without the lofs of a fingle man. 
Seleucus, finding this ftratagem prove unfuccefsful, fent 
emiftaries under-hand to Eumenes's camp, foliciting, with 
mighty promifes, the Argyrafpides and Antigenes their 
leader to abandon Eumenes and come over to him ; but 
not being able to prevail with them upon any terms what- 
foever, he made a truce with Eumenes, granting him a free 
paffage thro' his province. However, he Tent an exprefs at 
the fame time to Antigonus in Mefopotamia, advifing him 
to come with all poftible expedition, and fall upon Eumenes, 
before he was joined by the governors of upper Afia c ; for 
as Eumenes was unalterably attached to the intereft of the 
Jcings, and with all the beft general and greateft ftatefman 
Alexander had left behind him, Seleucus, as well as other 
governors, who were prompted by their ambition to ufurp 
the fovereign power in their governments, were under no 
fmall apprehenfion of his fuperior merit and genius. Anti- 
gonus followed the reafonable advice of his friend Seleucus, 
and being attended in his expedition againft Eumenes with 



£ Diodor. Sicul. Plat. inEamfB. Corn, Nep. 9. ?n 
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the great fuccefs we have related above d , he returned to 
Babylon, where Seleucus received him with rich prefents, 
and, at a vafr charge, feafted his whole army. But when Falls out 
Antigonus demanded an account of the revenues of his go- with Aatl ~ 
vernment, he told him in plain terms, That he was not 12"^ ^ 
accountable to any-body for the revenues of a province, gypt. 
which the Macedonians had bellowed upon him, as a re- 
ward for his fervices in Alexander's life-time. This blunt 
anfwer occafioned a mifunderftanding between him and 
Antigonus, who, as the breach grew daily wider and 
wider, waited only for an opportunity of cutting off this 
new rival, as he had already treated others, whofe abili- 
ties gave him umbrage ; but Seleucus, fufpecling his de- 
fign, ftole away with fifty horfe only, and put himfelf 
under the protection of Ptolemy governor of Egypt, whofe 
kindnefs and courteous behaviour, towards all who fled to 
him for fhelter, was every- where cried up. Antigonus, 
when informed of his flight, exprefled great joy, being 
thereby put in poffeflion of a rich province without ftrik- 
ing a blow, or being obliged to imbrue his hands, as he 
had refolved to do, in the blood of his old friend and con- 
federate c (B). 

Seleucus being got fafe into Egypt, and received 
there by Ptolemy with all poffible demonftrations of 
kindnefs and friendfhip, reprefented fo effectually to that 
prince, as he did alfo to Lyfimachus and Callander, the 
formidable power and ambitious views of Antigonus, that 

he 

* P. 383. e Diodor. Sicul. Appian. & Juflin. 

ibid. 



(B) Diodorus tells us, that upon the firft news of the flight 
of Seleucus, the Chaldeans foretold to Antigonus, that if Se- 
leucus fhould get fafe into Egypt, he mould one day become 
lord of all Afia, adding, that if Antigonus oppofed him, he 
fhould fall in a battle. Hereupon Antigonus immediately 
difpatched fome horfemen after him, enjoining them to bring 
him back with a defign to but him to death ; but Seleucus 
happily efcaped the danger, which greatly difturbed Antigonus, 
tho' he had ever before flighted and ridiculed fuch predicti- 
ons (3). 



(3) Diodor. Sicul, 1, xix. 
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he engaged them all three in a league againft him. This 
Antigonus apprehended, and therefore, to prevent them 
from entering into any meafures prejudicial to his intereft, 
fent an embafly to each of the three, with new affurances 
of his friendfhip ; but finding, by their anfwers and the 
high demands they made, that they were entered into a 
confederacy againft him, he began, without lofs of time, 
to make the neceffary preparations againft the impend- 
ing N ftorm f . This war, which put an end both to the 
life and reign of Antigonus, we have already defcribed at 
length and therefore (hall at prefent confine ourfelves to 
that part alone which Seleucus adted in it. After the vic- 
tory which Ptolemy gained over Demetrius at Gaza, Se- 
leucus, having obtained of the conqueror a thoufand foot, 
according to Appian, eight hundred according to Diodorus, 
and two hundred horfe, took his rout towards Babylon, in 
order to attempt the recovery of that city. This under- 
taking was • looked upon as a defperate enterprize, even by 
his friends, but, however, was attended with all the fuc- 
cefs he could have wifhed for (C). On his arrival at 
Carrhae in Mefopotamia, he prevailed, partly by force, 
and partly by perfuafion, on the Macedonians who garri- 
foned the place, to revolt from Antigonus and join him. 
Being thus reinforced, he entered the territories of Baby- 
lon, where great numbers of the inhabitants, his anti- 
ent fubje£ts, flocked to him from all parts, offering him 

their. 

f Diodor. Sicul. ibid. Plut. in Demet. Appian. in Syriac. 
Juftin. 1. xv. 6 P. 405. & feq. 

(C) His friends feeing the inconfiderable number of his forces, 
and on the other hand the great ftrength of the enemy, did all 
that lay in their power to divert him from fuch an attempt ; 
but he, in order to encourage them, and redeem himfelf from 
their importunities, told them in an harangue which he made to 
the foldiery, that he was fure of fuccefs, fince Apollo Branchi- 
des, with whom he had advifed about the iffue of this under- 
taking, had given him the title of king, and Alexander, Hand- 
ing by him in his fleep, had fhewn him the cnfigns of royalty, 
affuringhim, that he mould be honoured with.them in due time 
(4). 



(4) Diodor. SicuU, xfc, 
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their fervice, and declaring themfelves ready to Hand by 
him, at the expence of their lives and fortunes. Among 
others one Polyarchus, who bore an office in the city, 
came over to him at the head of a thoufand men com- 
pletely armed. Seleucus had governed that province, for 
the fpace of four years, with great mildnefs and modera- 
tion, carrying himfelf in the moft obliging manner to all, 
in order to gain the good-will of the people, and there- 
by fecure an intereft to himfelf, if at any time he fhould 
have occafion to contend for the fovereign power. On 
the other hand, Antigonus, who was of a morofe and furly 
temper, had, with his unfeafonable fe verity, fo eftranged 
the minds of all, that he was univerfally detefted. NoR ecover8 
wonder then, that as Seleucus approached the city the in- Babylon, 
habitants went out to meet him, welcoming him and hk^^flood* 
fmall army with loud acclamations, and all poffible demon- 2687. 
ftrations of joy. Thofe, who favoured Antigonus, per- Before Chrift 
cciving the general and irrefiftible inclination of the peo- 312 * 
pie to Seleucus, retired into the caftle, which was defend- 
ed by one Diphilus ; but as Seleucus was mafter of the city 
and the affeclions of the people, he foon pofTefled himfelf 
of the fortrefs, and there found, to his inexpreffible joy, his 
children, friends, and domeftics, whom Antigonus had 
detained prifoners ever fince his flight into Egypt h . 

Seleucus, being now mafter both of the city and ca- 
ftle, judged it neceftary to raife what forces he could, not 
doubting but Antigonus would foon fend an army to drive 
him from thefe acquifitions. Accordingly, while he was 
bufy in recruiting his army, and difciplining his new-raifed 
troops, news was brought him, that Nicanor, governor of 
Media under Antigonus, was advancing full march againft: 
him, at the head of ten thoufand foot and feven thoufand 
horfe. Upon this intelligence Seleucus went out to meet 
him with three thoufand foot and four hundred horfe on- 
ly, and palling the Tigris, concealed his men, as the ene- 
my drew near, in the fens hard by the river, with a de- 
fign to fall upon Nicanor at unawarei, who, not having 
had any intelligence of Scleucus's march, encamped in a j 
difadvantageouspoft, where he was the following night fur- 
prized, and his army with great flaughter put to the rout. 
Nicanor had the good fortune to make his efcape ; but Defeats nu 

' Evager> canor ' 

» ' recovers Me- 
dia, Su liana, J 
Sec, 

* Diodor. SicuL k Appian. ibid. 
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Evager, who commanded under him, and moft of the 
chief officers, were killed on the fpot. Such of the fol- 
diers as outlived the flaughter, declared for Seleucus, which 
enabled him to purfue his couquefts 3 and reduce in a fhort 
time all Media and Sufiana, with many of the adjacent 
provinces. Having by this victory, eftablimed his intereft 
and power in Babylon, he daily improved them by the 
clemency of his government, and by his juftice, equity, 
and humanity to all his fubjects, to fuch a degree, that 
from fo low a beginning, he became, in a few years, 
, the greateft and ml powerful of all Alexander's fuccef- 
fors h . 

JEraoftbe From this retaking of Babylon by Seleucus, commences 
Seleucida;. the famous aera of the Seleucidae, made ufe of all over the 
eaft by Jews, Chriftians, and Mohammedans. The Jews 
flile it the sera of contracts, becaufe they were obliged, 
when fubjeel: to the Syro-Macedonian princes, to ufe it 
in all their contracts and other civil writings. This me- 
thod of computing their years they followed till the tenth 
century of the Chriftian aera, when, upon their being- o- 
bliged to remove into the weftern countries, they learned 
of the Chriftian chronologcrs of thofe parts to compute by 
the years of the creation. The fame aera is called by the 
Arabians Taric dehil.carnain, that is, the aera of the two- 
horned 5 which appellation fome derive from Alexander, 
who, in the Coran and other Arabic books, is frequently 
called the two-horned, probably becaufe he affected to be 
the fon of Jupiter Hammon, whom the heathens repre- 
sented with two ram's horns on his head. But this sera has 
no relation to Alexander, tho' by fome ignorantly derived 
from him, and alfo called by his name ; for Alexander was 
dead twelve year before Seleucus recovered Babylon, from 
which recovery the aera of the Seleucidae commenced. O- 
thers therefore, with better grounds, derive the Arabic name 
Taric dehilkarnain from Seleucus, who as Appian informs 
us S was a perfon of fuch extraordinary ftrength, that 
feizing a bull by his horns, he could flop him fhort in his 
full career ; and therefore the ftatuaries ufually reprefented 
him with two bull's horns on his head, which, without all 
doubt, gave rife to the above-mentioned denomination, 

that 

* Diodor. Sicul.l. xix. Appian. in Syriac. p. 121- * Ap- 
pian. in Syriac. p. 201. 
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that aera taking its origin from him, and not from Alexan- 
der. In the two books of the Maccabees it is called the asra 
of the kingdom of the Greeks k ; and they both ufe it in 
their dates, with this difference, however, that the firft 
book begins the years of this asra from the fpring, and the 
other from the autumn following (D). 

An tig onus, receiving an account from Nicanor of 
the fuccefs of Seleucus in the eaft, fent his fon Demetrius 
with an army to Babylon, to drive him from the city, and 
difpofTefs him of the provinces which he had lately feized, 
while he himfelf advanced to the coafts of Afia Minor, 
to defeat the defigns of the confederate princes, whofe 
power began to be formidable in thofe parrs. Deme- 
trius, purfuant to his father's di reel ions, having with all 
poffible expedition, aflembled his forces at Damafcus* 
marched from thence to Babylon, at the head of five 
thoufand Macedonian foot, ten thoufand mercenaries, 
and four thoufand horfe. His march was fo expeditious, 

that 

k Maccab. I. i. c. i. ver. 10. 

(D) The Syrians, Arabians, Jews, and all others who anci- 
ently computed, or ftill compute (for it is ftill in ufe among 
the eaftern nations) by this sera, began it from the autumn, 
excepting the author of the firil book of the Maccabees, who 
begins it from the preceding fpring, and Ptolemy of Alexan- 
dria, who, in his great fyntaxis, places the beginning of this 
aera in the fpring of the year following. Ptolemy did not 
reckon Seleucus thoroughly fettled in the poffefllon of Baby- 
lon till Demetrius made his retreat from thence ,• and this re- 
treat happening in the fpring of the following year, from that 
feafon he reckoned the years of the Seleucidae. Some writers date 
the beginning of Seleucus's reign from his recovering of Baby- 
lon, when this jera began. Others from the partition which 
was made twelve years after, upon the death of Antigonus and 
defeat of Demetrius, in the battle of Ipfus ; fo that, according 
to fome, he reigned twenty, according to others thitty-two 
years ; for he died twenty years after that battle, and thirty-two 
after the recovery of Babylon. We have followed Eufebius, and 
the learned Ufher, who compute the years of his reign from his 
recovering of Babylon (5). 



(S) Vide Eufeb. in Chroa. 
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that paffing the Euphrates, he invefted Babylon before 
the enemy had notice of his departure from Damafcus. 
Seleucus himfelf was then in Media, and Patrocles, whom 
he had intrufted with the government of the place, no- 
ways in a condition to make head againft fo powerful 
Demetrius an enemy. The wife governor therefore , inftead of 
regams Ba- facrificing the few troops he had under his command to 
yon ' no purpofe, retired with them into the fens and mar flies, 
ordering the citizens to follow him with their moft va- 
luable effects, and abandon the city to the enemy. De- 
metrius finding the city deferted, laid fiege to the two 
caftles which flood on the two oppofite banks of the 
Euphrates, and had been well garrifoned by Patrocles 
before his retreat. However, one of thefe Demetrius 
took, and placed in it a garrifon of feven thou fan J men ; 
but not being able to matter the other before the time 
was expired in which his father had appointed him to 
return with his troops into Afia Minor, he left Arche- 
st a t, an< 3 ons l aus > one of his principal officers, with a thoufand horfe 
it again. 2nd five thoufand foot, to purfue the fiege, and, with 
the reft of the troops, marched to the aflirtance of his 
father in Afia Minor. Before his departure, he allowed 
his foldiers to plunder the city, which proved very de- 
trimental to his father's affairs, and greatly attached the 
inhabitants to Seleucus, even thofe who till that time 
had flood up for Antigonus ; for they all looked upon 
this act of depredation as a tacit declaration of his having 
entirely abandoned them, fince he would never have treated 
them as enemies, if he had looked upon them any longer 
as fubje&s ; they therefore all unanimoufly declared for 
Seleucus, who, on his return to Babylon, after the re- 
treat of Demetrius, without much ado, drove out the 
Tfeeauthori- few troops he had left in the city, recovered the caftle 
ty of Seleu- which he had garrifoned, and thenceforth fettled his au- 
^^g^J^thority in thofe parts upon fo firm a foundation, that 
'it could never after be fhaken l . From this year the 
Babylonians, as appears from Ptolemy of Alexandria's 
fyntaxis, date the aera of the kingdom of the Seleu- 
cidae, tho' all other nations place its commencement in 
the autumn of the preceding year. 

And now Seleucus, feeing himfelf in quiet pofTeflion 
of Babylon and its territory, advanced at the head of 

a 



Diodor. Sicul, ibid, Plut, in Demet. 
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a confiderable army into Media, where he engaged, and 
flew with his own hand, Nicanor, or, as others call 
him, Nicator, whom Antigonus had fent againft him. 
Having reduced all Media, he purfued his march into Extends Ms 
Perfia, Ba&ria, Hyrcania, Sec. fubje<fting to his new em-^^ eftsinto 
pire thefe, and all the other provinces on this fide of Ba y r ^ >Hyr « 
the Indus, which had been formerly conquered by Alex-cania, &c 
ander ra . From thefe conquefts, and not from Nicanor 
or Nicator, whom he flew, he took the furname of 
Nicator , as Appian and Ammianus Marcellinus inform 
us n . In the mean time Antigonus and Demetrius having fakes the 
a/Turned the title of kings, Seleucus, not to be behind- title ofkin& * 
hand with them, took the fame, filling himfelf king of 
Babylon and Media. 

Seleucus was now matter of all the countries be- d ?* 68 n " 
tween the Euphrates and the Indus, but not of thofe 
large provinces which lay beyond the latter of thefe 
rivers, and had fallen to his fhare in the general parti- 
tion. He was at this time clofely united in point of 
intereft with Ptolemy, Caflander, and Lyfimachus ; the 
forces of Antigonus were divided into feveral diftant 
bodies, and Demetrius was employed in the fiege o£ 
Rhodes. Having therefore no enemy to fear on this fide 
the Indus, he refolved to crofs that river, and, by a 
fudden irruption, make himfelf matter of thofe vaft pro- 
vinces which were known by the name of India. Thefe 
Alexander had formerly fubdued ; but, after his death, 
while , his fucceflbrs were engaged in mutual wars with 
each other, one Sandrocottus, or, as others call him, 
Androcottus, an Indian of mean extraction, under the 
fpecious pretence of delivering his country from the ty- 
ranny of foreigners, had railed a powerful army, and, 
having driven out the Macedonians, feized the Indian 
provinces for himfelf. To recover thefe provinces Seleucus 
marched over the Indus ; but finding that Sandrocottus 
had made himfelf abfolute mafter of all India, and, from 
the feveral provinces of it, drawn into the field an army 
of fix hundred thoufand men, with a prodigious number 
of elephants, he did not judge it advifable to provoke fo 
great a power, and therefore entering into a treaty with 

him, 

151 Diodor. Sicul. 1. xix. & xx. Appian. in Syriac. p. '24. 
Juftin. 1. xv. c. 4. Ammian Marcel. 1. xxiii. Hiitor. a Am- 
mian. ibid. 

Vol. VIII. , N n 
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him, he agreed to renounce all his pretenfions to that 
country, provided Sandrocottus furnilhed him with five 
Concludes a hundred elephants, which propofal the Indian prince 
peace with willingly agreeing to, a peace was concluded between 
and ySds'to* tnem °- Seleucus having thus fettled matters in India, 
him alJ India, marched back into the weft againft Antigonus ; and the 
abfolute neceffty he was under of engaging in this war, 
was what haftened the peace with Sandrocottus ; for 
GafTander rinding himfelf reduced to great ftreights by De- 
metrius, and not being able to obtain a peace but upon 
terms of furrendering himfelf, without referve, to the will 
and pleafure of Antigonus, agreed with Lyfimachus, who 
was in no better condition than himfelf, to fend em- 
bafladors to Seleucus and Ptolemy, and by reprefenting 
to them the fituation of affairs, the ambitious views and 
exorbitant power of Antigonus, prevail upon them to en- 
ter into an alliance againft him, as a common enemy. 
The alliance was foon concluded, for they were all under 
no ftnall apprehenfion of the over-grown power of An- 
tigonus and his fon Demetrius, who had already driven 
both Callander and Ptolemy out of all the places they 
poffefled in Greece. This confederacy induced Seleucus 
to haften a peace with the king of India, and march 
back into Aflyria, to provide there for the war p , which 
was carried on with great vigour the firft year by Caf- 
fander in Europe and Lyfimachus in Afia, while Seleu- 
cus and Ptolemy were raifing forces in their refpe£tive 
dominions, with a defign to come againft Antigonus with 
their whole ftrengfh, and to put all to the ifTue of a ge- 
neral engagement. Accordingly in the beginning of the 
next fummer, Seleucus having drawn together at Baby- 
lon twenty thoufand foot, tw T elve thoufand horfe, and 
V- four hundred and eighty elephants, with an hundred cha- 

riots armed with fcythes, advanced into Cappadocia, and 
after joining the forces of the confederate princes, pur- 
fued his march into Phrygia, where he met Antigonus 
and Demetrius, near the city of Ipfus. The confede- 
rate army was commanded by Seleucus and Lyfimachus, 
and coniifted of fixty-four thoufand foot, ten thoufand 
five hundred horfe, four hundred and eighty elephants, 

with 

0 Juftin. 1. xv. c. 4. Appian. in Syriac. p. 122, 123. Strabo. 
L v. p. 724. Plut. inAlexand. P Diodor. Sical, 1. xx. 

Juftin. 1. xv. c. 4. Plut. in Demet. 
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with aa hundred and twenty chariots armed withfcythes. 
The enemies forces, amounting to feventy thoufand foot, 
ten thoufand horfe, and feventy-iive elephants, were com- 
manded by Antigonus and Demetrius, who, as we have Thf . battIe 
already related, behaved on this cccafion with the ut- of ipfus. 
moft bravery ; but their army being entirely defeated, and 
Antigonus killed, Demetrius was forced to fave himfelf 
by flight, being attended only with five thoufand foot 
and four hundred horfe, the poor remains of feventy 
thoufand men he had under his cemmand at the begin- 
ning of the engagement q . 

After this battle, the particulars whereof we have 
already related at length r , the four confederate princes 
divided the dominions of Antigonus among themfelves, 
adding them to what they enjoyed before ; but, before 
this divifion, Seleucus marching into the upper Syria, 
made himfelf matter of that rich province, and there 
built on the river Orontes the city of Antiocb, which Antioch built 
foon became, and continued to be for many ages, the 5 r Jf* , 5 ucu ?' 
metropolis of the eaft ; for not only the Syrian kings, flo e 0 a d " ^ rt ^ c 
but afterwards the Roman governors, who prefided over Before ciuift 
the affairs of the eaftern provinces, chofe it for the ufual3°°. 
place of their refidence ; and, in the chriftian times, it 
was the fee of the great patriarch of Afia. It flood on 
the Orontes, about twenty miles from the place where 
that river empties itfelf into the Mediterranean , being 
equally diftant from Constantinople and Alexandria in 
Egypt, that is, feven hundred miles from each s . Seleu- 
cus called it Antioch, either from his father's name, as 
Mallea, Cedrenus, and the emperor Julian inform us, 
or from that of his fon, as Strabo, Appian, and Trogus 
infinuate% or perhaps from both. He built fixteen other 
cities bearing the fame name, whereof one, fituate in 
Pifidia, is mentioned in fcripture u ; but Antioch on the 
Orontes eclipfed all the others, being by far the moft 
famous of the many cities Seleucus built, Antigonus, 
not long before, had founded a city in that neighbour- 
hood, which from his own name, he called Antigonia, and 
had defigned for the capital of his empire. This city 
Seleucus razed to the groun-J, employing the materials to 
Nn 2 build 

1 Arrian. 1. vii. Pint, in Pyrrho. Appian. in Syrinc. p. 122. 
T Vid. vol. viii. p. 406. 8 Johannes Antiochenus, Malela 

& Baudrond, Geogr. de Antioch. Mag. r Juftin. ubi fupra. 

Sirabo. 1. xvi. p 750. Appian. ubi fupra, u Adts xiii. 14. 
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build, and transplanting the inhabitants to people, his new 
metropolis (E). Befides Antioch, Seleucus built in the 

fame 



(E) Johannes Malela, a native of Antioch, tells us in his 
chronicle, that Seleucus corning to lopolis, a city in the hilly 
country of Siliphum, offered there, on the firft of the month 
Artemifium, a facrifice to Jupiter the Thunderer, in a chapel faid 
to have been antiently built by Perfeus the fon of Danae. From 
lopolis he advanced to Antigonia, and there offering a facri* 
ficeto Jupiter,on the altar newly built by Antigonus, he, together 
with Amphion the prieft, begged Jupiter to mew him, by fome 
fign, whether he mould inhabit Antigonia, calling it by fome other 
name, or build a new city in another place. They had fcarce ended 
their prayer, when an eagle fnatching up a piece of flefli from 
the altar, dropt it near the hill of Siliphum. Hereupon Seleucus on 
that fpot, where antiently flood a town called Botzia, laid the 
foundation of his new city, on the twenty-fecond day of the 
month Artemifium, that is, of our May. At a {mall diftance 
from the city he built a magnificent temple in honour of Ju- 
piter Botzius. Thefe and many fuch things we read in Johannes 
Malela concerning the origin of Antioch. This metropolis of 
Syria was afterwards known by the name of Tetrapolis, being 
divided, as it were, into four cities, each of them having its 
proper wall, befides a common one, which inclofed them all. 
The firft of thefe cities or quarters was built by Seleucus Nicator ; 
the fecond by thofe who flocked thither on its being made tha 
capital of the Syro- Macedonian empire; the third by Seleucus 
Callinicus, and the fourth by Antiochus Epiphanes (5). The 
place where it flood was very fubjett to earthquakes, by which 
it fuffered greatly, and was often in danger of being entirely 
overwhelmed j however, it continued to be, as Pliny calls it, 
the queen of the eait, for the fpace of fixteen hundred years, 
till it was taken in 1262, and utterly deftroyed by Bibaris 
fultan of Egypt (6) . The walls of each quarter, as well as 
thofe which furrounded the whole, are ftill remaining ; but 
as the lioufes are entirely deftroyed, thofe four quarters look 
like fo many inclofed fields (7). It is now a fmall and contempt- 
ible village, known by the name of Anthakia, and remarkable 
for nothing but its ruins. Aleppo is become, in its ftead, the 
metropolis of thofe eaftern parts, the patriarchal fee, which once 
adorned it, being tranflated to Damafcus. 

Daphae, 



(5) Strabo. 1. xvi. p. 750. (6) Golii note ad Alfragamrm, 
p. 28 1 » (7) Idem ibid. p. 281. 
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fame country feveral other cities, whereof three were more Seleucia, 
remarkable than the reft. One of thefe he called Seleucia £j^f an * 
(F) from his own name 5 another Apamea from his wife built. 



Daphne, mentioned in the fecond book of the Maccabees (8), 
was reckoned one of the fuburbs of Antioch, tho' four or five 
miles diftant from it. There Seleucus planted a grove ten miles 
in compafs, and in the middle of the grove built a temple, 
which he confecrated to Apollo and Diana, making the whole 
an afylum. Thither the Antiochians reforted for their pleafures 
and diverfions, as the Romans did to Baiae, and the Alexandrians 
to Canopus. As perfons of all ranks and conditions flocked 
to this delicious place, in procefs of time Apollo and Diana 
gave room to Venus and Bacchus, whereby it became fo in- 
famous, that Daphnicis moribus vivere, to live after the manner 
of Daphne, was ufed as a proverb, to exprefs a moll voluptuous 
and diffolute way of living. Such as had any regard for their 
reputation, avoided Daphne as they did the public ftevvs, it 
being frequented only by young debauchees and women of 
profeffed incontinency ; infomuch, that when Caflius the Ro- 
man general came to Antioch, the very next day after his 
arrival, he took care to forbid, by a public proclamation, and 
under the fevereft penalties, any of his foldiers to enter, or even 
go near, that place, left they mould be corrupted by the horrid 
abominations praclifed there by the natives (9). It was fo re- 
markable a place, that to diftinguifh Antioch, near which it lay, 
from other cities elfewhere bearing the fame name, the former 
was commonly called Antioch near Daphne (10). 

(F) Johannes JVlalela tells us, that on the twenty -third day of 
our . April, while Seleucus was facruicing to Jupiter on mount 
Cafius, and confulting him concerning a proper place to build 
a city in, an eagle fnatching from the altar part of the facrifke, 
flew towards the fea, and dropt it in a fea-tovvn of Pieria, not 
far from Pakeopolis, a fmall city, built in former ages by Syrus 
the fon of Agenor. Hereupon Seleucus laid immediately the 
foundations of a great city on that fpot, and called it from his 
own name Seleucia. Others tell us, that he was induced to build 
a city in that place, not by an eagle, but by a flam of light- 
ning ; whence lightning was ever after adored there as a deity, 
and honoured with hymns and prayers by the inhabitants (11). 
Seleucus allowed the Jews the fame privileges and immunities in 
N n 3 each 

(8) Maccab. 1. ii. c. 4. ver. 33. (9) Vide Chryfoft. fermon. 
in 1 Baby lam martyrem. (10) Strabo. 1. xy. p. 719. (n)A«p* 
pian. in Syriac. p. 1 25. 
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Apama, the daughter of Artabazus the Perfian ; and the third 
Laodicea from his mother Laodice. Apamea and Seleucia 
flood on the fame river with Antioch, the former above it, 
and the htter fifteen miles below it, and five from the 
place where the river fall;, j = > to the Tea. Laodicea flood in 
the fouthem pait of the f.une country. From thefe four 
cities, n that quarter of Syria, in which they flood was called 
Tetrapolis, or the country of the four cities ; which in- 
deed was but an occafional name, if we may fo call it, the 
true name of that tract being Seleucis, a name given it by 
Seleucus himfcif ; for Syria, under the kings of the Mace- 
donian race, was divided into three parts, viz. Syria properly 
focalledj Csele-Syria, or the Hollow-Syria, and Syria Pa- 
Jeftina. The nrft of thefe, called alfo Upper Syria, con- 
tained Commagena, Cyrrheftica, Seleucis, and fome other 
fmall diftricts, and extended from mount Amanus on the 
north, to mount Libanus on the fouth. It was, in after- 
ages, called alfo Syria Antiochena. The fecond reached 
from L : -banusto Antilibanus, including the city of Damafcus, 
and its large territory. As this tract confifted moftly of deep 
vallies between high mountains, it was on this account 
called Caele-Syria or the Hollow-Syria. Syria Paleftina ex- 
tended from Antilibanus to the confines of Egypt. The 
maritime parts of the two latter, lying between Aradus and 
Gaza, were known to the Greeks by the name of Phce- 
Jiice. 

Antigonus being killed in the battle of Ipfus, and the 
power of Demetrius brought, by that dreadful overthrow, 
to a .very low ebb, the confederate princes, having now 
no other enemy to fear, began to grow jealous of each 
^■jKleueua en- °th er - Lyfimachus, being under no fmall apprehenfion of 
• -^teVs into an the over-grown power of Seleucus, entered into a feparate 
aliiaace with a ]|; arice with Ptolemy, taking to wife Arfinoe one of his 
Demetrius. daughters, an( j marrying his fon Asathocles to another (G). 

This 

each of thefe new cities, as were enjoyed by the Greeks and Ma- 
cedonians, efpecially at Antioch in Syria, where that people 
fettled in fuch numbers, that they pofleffed as confiderable a part 
of Antioch as their countrymen did of Alexandria. 

(G) Lyfimachus married the daughter, not of Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus, as we read in Memnon (12) ; but of Ptolemy the 

firft 



(12) Memnon, in excerpt, c. 5, 
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This alliance gave umbrage to Seleucus, who thereupon en- 
tered into a treaty with Demetrius, marrying Stratonice 
the daughter of that prince by Phila the fitter of Callander. 
As Demetrius was at that time in a very low condition, he 
readily laid hold of Seleucus's propofal ; and failing from 
Greece, where he dill held fome cities, conveyed the new 
bride, with the few fbips he had then remaining, into Syria. 
In his paflage thither he made a defcent on Cilicia, which 
then belonged to Pliftarchus the brother of Callander, the 
four kings having, in the general partition, bellowed it upon 
him. Hereupon Pliftarchus, leaving Cilicia, went to com- 
plain to Seleucus of the wrong done him, and to expoftulate 
with him for contracting an alliance with the common 
enemy, without the confent of the other kings* which 
he apprehended to be an infraction of the treaty. De- 
metrius, receiving intelligence of this journey, advanced 
directly to the city of Quinda, where the treafures of the 
province, amounting to twelve hundred talents, were kept. 
Thefe he feized, and haftening back to his fleet with the 
booty, failed to Orafliis, a maritime town of Syria, where 
he met Seleucus, and delivered to him bis bride. After the 
two princes had fpent feverai days there in nuptial rejoicings 
and mutual entertainments, without arms or guards, Seleu- 
cus returned in great pomp and magnificence to Antioch, 
and Demetrius with his fleet to Cilicia, which he entirely 
reduced, and thereby confiderably encreafed his power ir\ 
thofe parts, being, after this acquifition, mafter of all 
Cilicia, of the whole ifland of Cyprus, and of the two 
rich and ftrong cities of Tyre and Sidon in Phcenice". 

It was highly impolitic in Seleucus, to permit a prince 
of an unbounded ambition, of extraordinary parts, and 
great (kill in military affairs, to fettle at fo fmall a dift- 
ance from him, and ufurp from one of his allies a pro- 
N n 4 vince 

u Plut. in Demet. Strabo. 1. xv, p. 719. Memnon. in excerpt, 
c. 5. Juftin. i xvii. c. 2. 

firft, the fon of Lagus, and Eurydice, as Plutarch (13), Juflm 
{14), Paufanias (15), and even Memnon himfelf elfe where, in- 
form us (16). 

(13) Plut. in Demet. (14) Juftin. 1. xvii. c, 2.&I. xxiv. 
c 2. (15) Paufan. in Attic p. 8, (16) Memnon. in ex- 
cerpt, c. 9. 
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vince fo near his own dominions as Cilicia. His eyes, how- 
ever, were opened at laft, and grow ing jealous of fuch a 
neighbour 3 he would fain have purchafed Cilicia of him ; 
but Demetrius rejecting the propofal, Seleucus, to pick a 
quarrel with him, infilled upon yielding up to him the 
cities of Tyre and Sidon, as belonging to Syria, of which 
he was king. Demetrius was fired at this demand, and in 
a great paiTion replied,That though he were to be vanquished 
a thoufand times over, he vould not purchafe a fon-in-law 
at fo dear a rate ; and Immediately failed to both thofe 
cities, reinforced the garrifons, and furnifhing them with all 
things neceflary for a vigorous defence, defeated, for the 
prefent, the dettgns of Seleucus, whofe proceeding on this 
occafion was greatly blamed ; for as his dominions were of 
a vaft. extent, reaching from the river Indus to the Mediter- 
ranean, every one judged it bafe and mean in him to difturb 
his father-in-law, who was under a cloud of misfortunes, 
in the enjoyment of thefe poor remains of his broken for- 
tune w . But Seleucus, notwithftanding thefe public mur- 
murs, falling upon Cilicia, made himfelf matter of that 
whole country, while on the other hand, Lyfimachus re- 
duced all the territories belonging to Demetrius in Afia, 
and Ptolemy made himfelf matter of the ifland of Cyprus, 
and of the cities of Tyre and Sidon in Phoenice. Thus 
was Demetrius, notwithftanding his alliance with Seleucus, 
frripped by the confederate princes of the beft part of his 
dominions x . 

Selcuda en Dem e trius being, by thefe loffes, reduced fo low as 
builtf 1SriS t0 t* ve Seleucus no further jealoufy, that prince undertook 
the building of a new city, which he called from his own 
name Seleucia, and made the metropolis of all the provinces 
■0: beyond the Euphrates. It was placed on the wettern fide 

of the Tigris, about forty miles from Babylon, over-agaimt 
the place where at prefent the city of Bagdad ftands. 
* This new city foon became one of the moft populous 
and ttcurifhing in thofe parts ; for the country near Baby- 
lon being la\! under water, by the breaking down of the 
banks of the Euphrates, and the branch of that river which 
patted through the middle of the city, rendered innaviga- 
ble, moft of the inhabitants, forfaking their antient habi- 
tations, fettled at Seleucia \ which Seleucus had not only 

made 



v Pkt. ibid. 



* Plut. in Demet 
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made the place of his refidence whenever he came into 
thofe parts, but diftinguimed it with many privileges a- 
bove all the other cities of the eaft. By thefe means Ba- 
bylon, foon after the building of Seleucia ? was quite aban- 
doned, nothing remaining of that antient city but its 
walls. Pliny y tells us, that it was drained of its inha- 
bitants, and brought to defolation by the neighbourhood of 
Seleucia on the Tigris, which Seleucus Nicator, to ufe Pli- 
ny's words, built there for thai purpofe. Jerom, who 
flourifhed in the fourth century of the Chriftian aera, writes, 
that, in his time, Babylon was entirely ruined, the walls 
only being kept up by the Parthian kings, who had made 
the fpace within a park for the keeping of wild beafts z (H), 
On the other hand, Seleucia became, fo populous, .that, 

in 

y Plin. 1. vi. c. 26. 2 Hieronym. Comment, in Efei. 
c. 14. 

(H) The firft after Jerom, who mentions Babylon, is one 
Benjamin, a Jew of Tudela in Navar. This traveller, in his 
Itinerary, which he wrote about the middle of the twelfth 
century, tells us, that he was upon the fpot where the city 
of Babylon ftood, and that hefaw only fome ruins of Nebuchad- 
nezzar's palace ftill remaining, which no body ventured to vifit, 
by reafon of the many ferpents and fcorpions that infeft the place 
(15). Texeira, in the account he gives us of his travels from 
India to Italy, tells us, that, in his time, there was fcarce any 
thing remaining of this great and famous city, and that 
the place on which it ftood was the leaft frequented of any in 
all that country ( 1 6). Rauwolf, a German traveller, who vi- 
fited thofe places in 1574, confirms what we read in the above- 
mentioned writers. We mall quote his words : " The vil- 
" lage of Elugo, fays he, ftands on the place, where former- 
" ly Babylon, the metropolis of Chaldea ftood. The har- 
" bour is a quarter of a league off, whither thofe ufe to re- 
«* fort, who intend to travel by land to the famous city of 
" Bagdad, which lies about a day and a half's diftance to the 
" eaft on the river Tigris. This country is fo dry and bajr- 
" ren, that it cannot be tilled, and fo bare, that I mould have 
" doubted very much, whether this powerful and potent city 
" (which was the molt ftately and famous one of the world, 

" fituated 



(15) Benjamin, Itiner. p. 76. {16) Texeira c. 3. 
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in Pliny's time, it had fix hundred thoufand inhabitants, 
And rrrnv and tar excelled the other cities of the eaft a . Befides Se- 
oihcr c'tks: lcucia 5 Selcucus built feveral other cities, fixteen of which 

he 

a Plin. ubi fupra. 

" fituated in the plcafant and fruitful country of Sinar) Hood in 
*' that place, if I had not known it by its fituation, and fe- 
ic veral antiquities ftill to be feen in that neighbourhood ; firft, 
" by the old bridge which was laid over the Euphrates, where - 
<f of there arc fome arches Hill remaining, built of burnt 

" brick, and wonderfully ftrong. Juil before the vil- 

" lage of Elugo is the hill, whereon the caftle Rood ; and 
*' you may Hill fee the ruins of its fortifications. At a final! 
" diftance from the caftle Hood the tower of Babylon. This 
" we fee flill, and it is half a league in diameter, butfo ruined 
" and full of venomous reptiles, that nobody dares come within 
" half a mile of it, except in two months of the winter, when the 
" infedls keep within their holes. Among thefe reptiles there are 
" fome called in the Perfian tongue Eglo, bigger than our lizards, 
" very poifonous, &c. (17)." All this mews how fully the 
predidionb of the prophet Ifaiah relating to this place have 
been accomplished. His words are as follow ; And Babylon, 
the glory of kingdoms, the beauty of the Cha dees excellency, Jball 
he as when God overthrew Sodom and Gomorrha ; it Jhall never 
be inhabited, neither Jhall be dwelt in from generation to 
generation ; neither Jhall the Arabian pitch tent there, neither 
Jhall the Jhepherds make their folds there ; but wild beajls of 
the defert Jhall be there, and their houfe Jhall be full of doleful 
creatures, and owls Jhall dwell there, and fatyrs Jhall dance 
there, and the wild beafts of the ijland Jhall cry in their deflate 
hoitfes, and dragons in their pleajant palaces, and her time is near 
to come, and her days Jhall not be prolonged (18). Thus far 
•I* Ifaiah ; and, befides him, feveral other prophets have uttered 

* . prophecies to the fame purpofe, foretelling the utter deftruc- 
tion of Babylon. 'Tis true, that Lucan (19), Philoftratus (20), 
and others, mention the city of Babylon as Hill ftanding and 
fiourilhing in their time ; but thofe authors, and all others 
who fpeak of Babylon as a city Hill remaining after the time 
of Seleucus Nicator, are to be understood of Seleucia on the 
Tigris, and not of old Babylon on the Euphrates 3 for that 

city 

(17) See Ray's edition of thefe travels in Englifh, part ii. 
chap. 7. (18) Ifa. c. xiii. vero X9— 22. (19) Luean, 

h i. ver. 10. (2orPhiloftrat. Li. c ; a 7, 18, 19, 
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he called Antioch, from the name of his brother Antio- 
chus ; nine Seleucia, from his own name ; fix Laodicea, 
from his mother Leadice ; three Aparnea, from Apama 
his firft wife \ and one Stratonicea, from his laft wife 
Stratonice b . In thefe, as well as in the other cities he 

built 



b Appian. in Syriac. p. 201. 



city becoming, foon after it was built, the metropolis of the 
eaft, was called Babylon, as Pliny and Stephanus inform us 
(21). It was firll called Seleucia Babylonia, or Seleucia in the 
province of Babylon, to diftinguiih it from feveral other cities 
in different provinces bearing the fame name. Afterwards it was 
known by the name of Babylonia, and at length by that of 
Babylon (22). That Lucan by Babylon in the place above- 
mentioned means Seleucia, is very plain ; for the poet fpeaks 
there of the metropolis of the Parthian kingdom, where the 
trophies of Craflus were hung up after the defeat of the Ro- 
mans at Carrhas ; which can be underftood only of the Seleu- 
cian Babylon, that city, and not the old Babylon, being the 
feat of the Parthian kings. The fame author, fpeaking in an- 
other place of Babylon (33), defcribes it as furrounded by the 
Tigris j which plainly mews, that by Babylon he meant Se- 
leucia or the new Babylon ; for that city, and not the old Ba- 
bylon Hood on the Tigris, as every one knows. As for Phi- 
loftratus, he miftook Seleucia, then called Babylon, for the 
old Babylon, and therefore gives us the fame defcription 
of it, which Herodotus, Diodorus Siculus, Strabo and others 
give of old Babylon ; but this is not the only blunder Philo- 
ilratus is guilty of in his account, or rather romance, of A- 
pollonius Thyanaeus. As Babylon was drained of its inhabi- 
tants by Seleucia, fo was Seleucia in procefs of time by Cte- 
fephon and Almadayan, and thefe two again by Bagdad. This 
laft city was firft built in the fame place where Seleucia or 
new Babylon flood, which without all doubt, gave rife to the 
common error, that Bagdad ftands on the ruins of old Baby- 
lon. In the year of the Chriftian sera 754, Seleucia was re- 
duced to fuch a ftate of defolation, as to have nothing on the 
fpot where it ftood, but the cell of a monk called Dad, and 
a garden adjoining to it, whence it was called Bagdad 5 that 

is 



(21) Plin. 1. vi. c. 26.8c Steph. in Babylon. (22) Vide 
Plin. k Steph. ibid, (23) Lucan. 1. yi. ver. 50. 
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built viz, Bercea, Edeflk, Pella, &c. he planted the Jews, 
allowing them moll ample privileges ; and hence it was 
that they were difperfed all over Syria and the LefTer 
Afia, They had heen fettled in the eaftern countries be- 
yond the Euphrates, and multiplied there in great num- 
bers, ever fmce the AfFyrian and Babylonian captivities ; but 
Seleucus Nicator was the firft, as Jofephus informs us c , who 
granted them fettlements in the provinces of Afia on this 
fide the Euphrates. 

While Seleucus was thus employed in building cities, 
Demetrius having, as he thought, fettled his affairs in 
Greece, began to make great preparations for the reco- 
vering of his father's dominions in Afia. With this view 
he raifed an army of an hundred thoufand foot, and about 
twelve thoufand horfe, and fitted out a fleet of five hun- 
dred fail, which was the greateft force that had been fince 
the time of Alexander. Thefe formidable preparations a- 
larmed Ptolemy, Lyfimachus, and Seleucus, who renew- 
ing their antient alliance for their mutual defence againft 
Demetrius as a common enemy, prevailed alfo upon Pys- 
rhus king of Epirus to join in the fame confederacy. De- 
metrius, not being able to withftand fo many enemies, 
was, after many great lolTes, obliged to abandon the con- 
quers 

e Jofeph. Antiq. 1. xii. c. 3. & contra Appian. 1. ii. Eufeb. 
in Chron. 

is in the language of the country, the garden of Dad. In this 
place Abu Jaafar Almanfur, caliph of the Saracens, not lik- 
ing Haftiemia, where his predeceifor had refided, built a new 
city, which has ever fince been called from the place Bag- 
dad. This he made the capital of his empire, raifing it upon 
the very foundations of Seleucia or new Babylon, on the weft 
fide of the Tigris j but not long after it was tranflated to the 
other fide, where it ftill ftands, that part which was built on 
the weft fide, being at prefent no more than the fuburbs of 
it. It was, for many years, the capital of the Saracen em- 
pire, and is ftill a place of great note ; but fuch as take it for 
the antient Babylon, are greatly miftaken, that city ftanding 
on the Euphrates, and Bagdad on the Tigris, about forty miles 
from it (24). 

(24) Vide Bochar. Qeog. Sacr. part i. 1. i. c. 8, Gollii, 
notae ad Alfragan. p. -121, izn. Sionit^; defcript. Bagdad 
in Geog. Nubienfi, 
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quefts he had made in Caria and Lydia, and march in- 
to the eaft ; hut Agathocles the fon of Lyfimachus fol- 
lowing him clofe in his march, reduced him to fuch {freights 
for want of provifions, that a ficknefs fpreading thro' his 
army, fwept off great numbers of his men ; and when he 
attempted, with the fmall remains of his troops, to pafs 
mount Taurus, he found all the pafTes guarded by the 
enemy, which obliged him to return to Tarfus in Cilicia, 
a city belonging to Seleucus, to whom he tranfmitted an 
account of the melancholy fituation of his affairs, entreat- 
ing that prince, in a very moving manner, to afford hint 
the ncceflary fubfiftance for himfelf and the remainder of 
his troops. Seleucus at firft pitying his condition, order- 
ed his lieutenants in thofe parts, to fupply him and his 
army with all things neceffary ; but afterwards, being put 
in mind of the valour and entcrprifing genius of this 
prince, inftead of helping him, he refolved upon his de- 
ftru&ion ; and accordingly marching againff him, reduced 
him to fuch difficulties, as we have already related, that he 
was obliged to furrender at difcretion. Seleucus caufed 
him to be conducted under a ftrong guard to the Syri- 
an Cherfonefus, where he was detained prifoner till he died, 
but allowed the freedom of a park to hunt in, and plen- Death of 
tifully fupplied with all neceffary things both for the fupport^ r e JJ["J" 
and pleafures of life d . Upon his death Seleucus took pof- t he flood 
leffion of whatever he held in Syria and Afia, and of both 5* 
thefe kingdoms made, to ufe the expreffion of Eufebius, one a |£ rc 1 
entire empire e . 

A few months after Demetrius died alfo Ptolemy Soter War be- 
king of Egypt, fo that now two only of all Alexander V^ d Sc £*- 
captains furvived, viz. Lyfimachus and Seleucus. As theyf inuc k us . , . 
were now drawing near to the laft period of their days, : r. 

each of them being upwards of feventy, one would have 
thought they mould have clofed the fcene of their life , m 
in the union which had fubfifted fo long between them, ^ 
for they had ever been clofely united, and for the ut- 
moft of their power, fupported each other : but it hap- 
pened quite otherwife, a war, which proved fat^l to 
both, foon breaking out between them, on the follow- 
ing occadon : Lyfimachus, after the marriage of his fon 
Agathocles with Lyfandra, one of Ptolemy's daughters, 

married 



* Plut.Jn Demet, Appiaa. in Syriac. - VaL Mux. 1. v. c. 7. 
e Eufeb. in Chron, 
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married another of them called Arfinoe himfelf, and had 
by her feverai children. Hereupon great emulation arofe 
between the two filters, each of them ftriving to form a 
powerful party in their favour againft the death of Ly- 
fimachus. As they were fifters by different mothers, for 
Lyfandra was the daughter of Eurydice, and Arfinoe of 
Berenice, the difagreement of their mothers greatly con- 
tributed to the heightening and fomenting of the conten- 
tion^ between them. In the height of their emulation, 
Ptolemy Ceraunus, the brother of Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
arrived at the court of Lyfimachus, and his arrival, as 
he was brother to Lyfandra by both parents, made Ar- 
finoe apprehenfive, that his interefr. would prove too ef- 
fectual to the party of Lyfandra, and enable them to de- 
ftroy her and her children at the death of Lyfimachus. 
To prevent this me plotted the death of Agathocles, and 
effected it, by reprefenting him to her hufband as one 
who was forming confpiracies againft his life and crown, 
which induced the old king to confine him to a caftle, 
and there put him to death. Hereupon Lyfandra with 
her children, and Ptolemy Ceraunus her brother, took 
fandtuary in the court of Seleucus, and prevailed upon 
him to make war upon Lyfimachus. Many of Lyfima- 
chus's chief officers, even thofe who had been moft at- 
tached to his interefr, were fo much affected with the 
death of Agathocles, under whofe conduct they had gain- 
ed many glorious victories, that they went over to Se- 
leucus, and backed the remonftranccs of Lyfandra with 
their own complaints. Seleucus was eafily perfuaded to 
engage in this war, being already fufficiently inclined to 
it on other accounts ; but before, he embarqued in fo 
: '',Vv\. great an undertaking, he not only refigned to his fon 
Sfeleucus Antiochus a confiderable part of his empire, but alfo, by 
yields his an unparallelled example, his favourite queen Stratonice. 
Jjjgp S t*Xi % The manner how this happened is thus related by Plu- 
fon Antio- tarch f , Appian g , and Valerius Maximus h . As Stratonice 
chus, with was me moft beautiful woman of her age, Antiochus fell 
vliceTofThe violently in love with her ; but not daring to own his 
upper Alia, paffion, he filently Janguifhed under it, and at length 

felJ 



f Plut. in Dernet. s Appian. in Syriac. h Val. 

Max. 1. y. c. 7. . 
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fell dangeroufly ill. Erafiftratus, an eminent Greek phyfi- 
cian, who attended him, foon perceived that love was 
his diftemper ; but the difficulty was to difcover the ob- 
ject of his flame : he therefore pafled whole days in the 
apartment of his patient, and carefully watching the coun- 
tenance of the prince when vifited by the ladies of the 
court, he obferved that when Stratonice came alone, or in 
company with Seleucus, to make him a vifit, great alte- 
rations happened in his pulfe, in his countenance, in his 
behaviour, &c. and that nothing of this was feen when 
any other lady entered his room. From thefe infallible 
fymptoms Erafiftratus plainly perceived, that Stratonice was 
the object of his pafTion ; and the firft time he was alone 
with the fick prince after that difcovery, he, with great 
dexterity, drew the fecret from his own mouth. The 
prince owned his paffion for Stratonice his mother-in-law, 
and declared that he had done all that lay in his power to 
vanquifh it ; that he had a thoufand times had recourfe to 
every confideration that could be reprefented to his thoughts 
in fuch a conjuncture, particularly the refpect which was 
due from him to a father and a fovereign, by whom he 
was tenderly beloved ; the fhameful circumftance of in- 
dulging a paffion altogether unjuft-ifiable, and contrary to 
every maxim of decency and honour ; the folly of har- 
bouring a defire, which he never ought to gratify, &c. 
but that his reafon, in its prefent ftate of diftra&ion, being 
incapable of attending to any motives that could be fug- 
gefted, he had refolved to put an end, both to his 
(hameful paffion and unhappy life, by abftaining from all 
kind of food. Erafiftratus, plainly feeing that the prince 
neither could nor would live, unlefs fome way were found 
out to apply the only remedy which was capable of cur- 
ing him, for the bringing of this about thus managed the 
matter with great craft and dexterity. The firft time Se- 
leucus enquired of him after his Con's health, he put on 
all the aflurance he could, and told him, that the 
prince's difeafe was love, and that he was incurable, be- 
caufe it was impoffible for him to have the perfon he 
loved, and he could not live without her. Seleucus, 
furprized at this anfwer, afked, why his (on could not 
have the perfon he loved ? becaufe (he is my wife, re- 
plied the phyfician, and I am not difpofed to yield her 
np to the embraces of another. How ! faid Seleucus, 

will 
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will Erafiftratus, my dear Erafiftratus refufe to part with 
his wife to preferve the life of a fon I fo tenderly love ? 
is this the friendfhip you profefs for me ? nay then, an- 
fwered the phyfieian, make it your own cafe if Anti- 
ochus were thus defperately in love with Stratonice, 
would you part with her for the fake of Antiochus ? 
would you take the counfel which you give me ? no cer- 
tainly ; and if you, who are a father, and have all the 
tenrlernefs imaginable for your fon, would not part 
with your wife to fave his life, how can you expect, fuch 
a facrihce .from any other? ah ! my dear friend, fub- 
joined Seleucus, may the gods put the fafety of the prince 
upon that iffue ; I would part, not only with Stratonice, 
but my empire, to preferve the life of Antiochus, my 
deareft Antiochus. In uttering thefe words he burft out 
into a flood of tears, when Erafiftratus taking him by the 
hand, you have then no need, faid he, of any phyfieian 
but yourfelf ; for the love of Stratonice is the fource of 
his diftemper, and nothing can recover him but your yield- 
ing her up to him. Hereupon Seleucus having, without 
much ado, prevailed upon Stratonice to accept of a young 
prince for her hufband inflead of an old king, the nup- 
tials were folemnized with the utmoft pomp and magnifi- 
cence ; after which Antiochus and Stratonice were crown- 
ed king and queen of Upper Afia, Seleucus willingly re- 
figning to them all thofe provinces £. From this inceftu- 
ous marriage fprung all the kings of Syria, who fo tyran- 
nically opprefled the Jewim nation in Judah and Jerufa- 
lem, as we (hall fee in the fequel of this hiftory (I). 

Seleucus 

s Plut. & Appian. ibid. Lucian. de deaSyra. 

(I) the emperor Julian, furnamed the Apoftate, relates in a 
fragment of his writings, which is itill extant, that Antiochus 
could not, by any means, be prevailed upon to marry Strato- 
nice till after the death of his father ; but herein he contradicls 
Plutarch, Appian, Valerius Maximus, Lucian, and all other 
writers (25). Some authors tell us, that Leptinas a mathemati- 
cian, and not Erafiftratus, difcovered the fecret paifion of Anti- 
ochus. 



(25) Julian, in Mifcpogone. 
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Seleucus being now eafed of this inquietude, thought Seleucus 
of nothing but marching againft Lyfimachus. Having ™f nft h L y £ 
therefore drawn together a powerful army, he advanced mac h U s. 
at the head of it into Afia Minor^ where he eafily redu- 
ced all the places belonging to Lyfimachus, moft of the go- 
vernors corning over to him out of hatred to that prince, on 
account of the murder of his fon Agathocles, who was the 
darling of the army (K). The city of Sardis was the on- 
ly place that fuflained a fiege, which was carried on by 
Seleucus with fuch vigour, that the garrifon was foon o- 
bliged to capitulate, and furrender at difcrction, putting 
Seleucus in poflefiion of that important city, and of all 
the treafures which Lyfimachus had laid up there, as in 
a place of great fafety. Lyfimachus, upun intelligence of 
this invafion, marched with all poflible expedition to the 
Hellefpont, in order to check the progrefs of Seleucus, 
and having croiTed over into Afia, met the enemy at a 
place called Curopedion in Phrygia. Both armies pre- 
pared for the engagement, being commanded by two ge- 
nerals, 



ochus. Erafiftratus was the grandfon of Ariftotle, by a daugh- 
ter, of that philofopher, and, according to Pliny (26), a difciple 
of Chryfippus, or, as Laertius will have it (27), of Theophra-> 
ftus. Againft the followers of Erafiftratus, known by the name 
of Erafiftratasans, Galen wrote a book of phlebotomy, or open- 
ing the vein, which is ftiil extant. Plutarch places the marriage 
of Antiochus and Stratonice before the death of Demetrius ; but 
moft other writers relate this adventure as happening at the time 
Seleucus engaged in a war with Lyfimachus ; and thefe, with 
the learned Ufher, we have followed. 

(K) Amongft thefe was the eunuch Philetserus, by birth a Paph- 
lagonian, whom Lyfimachus had trufted with ail his treafures 
in Pergamus. Thefe Philetaerus feized, and making himfelf ma- 
Iter of the city, offered to put Seleucus in pofTeifion of both. 
Seleucus, not doubting of the fmcerity of his offer, put 
off going to take polfeffion of the place, and Philetasrus im- 
proving this delay, raifed with the money troops, by which 
he maintained himfelf in the fovereignty of Pergamus for the 

fpace 



(26^ Plin. 1. xxlx. c. 1. 
Vol. VIII, 



(27) Laertius in, vita Theoph,' 
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nerals, who, out of the thirty-fix left by Alexander, were 
the only two captains now alive, and both feventy years 
old and upwards. The engagement was very bloody, and 
the victory long doubtful ; but at laft Lyfimachus, who 
had fought the whole time at the head of his troops with 
Lyfimachus incredible bravery, being run through with a fpear by 
hil'army dl 0ne M alacon of Heraclea, and killed on the fpot, his men 
feated. betook themfelves to a precipitous flight, and left Seleu- 
cus matter of the field, and all their baggage. Thus died 
Lyfimachus, after having feen the death of fifteen of his 
children ; and as he was, to ufe the expremon of Mem- 
non, the laft ftone of his houfe to be pulled down, Seleucus 
without oppofition, made himfelf mafter of all his dominions ; 
but what gave him mod pleafure on this occafion was, that he 
was now the only furvivor of all the captains of Alex- 
ander - } and that by the event of this battle, he was be- 
come, as he {tiled himfelf, the conqueror of conquerors. 
This laft victory, which he looked upon as the effect 
of a peculiar providence in his favour, gave him the beft 
title to the name of Nicator or Conqueror, by which 
hittorians commonly diftinguifh him from other kings of 
the fame name, who afterwards reigned in ^Syria h . 

His triumph on this occafion did not laft long ; for 
feven months after, as he was marching into Macedon, 
to take pofleffion of that kingdom, with a defign to pafs 
the remainder of his life in his native country, he was 
treachcroudy {lain by Ptolemy Ceraunus, on whom he 
had conferred innumerable favours ; for he had received 
him in his court on his flight thither, and maintained 
him fuitably to his rank : he had likewife taken him with 
him in this expedition, defigning, upon his finilhing it 
-""7., with fuccefs, to employ the fame forces in reftoring him 

"to 

t 

h Polysenusl. iv. c. 9. Juftin. 1. xvii. c. 1. Appian. in c yriac. 
p. 128, 131. Memn. Excerpt, c. 9. Paufan. in Attic, p. 9. Orof. 1. 
iii. c. 23. Lucian. in Macrob. 

fpace of twenty years, and founded a new kingdom, as we 
/hall relate in the hiftory of that country. Appian calls him 
only prince or potentate of Pergamus(2 8) ; but in fome anti- 
ent medals we find him honoured with the title of king (29). 



(2%) Appian. in Syriac. p. 129. 
Golzii, Thefaur. 



29) Vide Huber. 
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to his father's kingdom ; but the bafe traitor, having no 
fenfe of gratitude for thefe favours, confpired againft his 
benefa&or, and villainoufly murdered him in the follow- 
ing manner : Seleucus having croffed the Hellefpont, in his 
way to Macedon, as he was purfuing his journey from 
thence to Lyfimachia, a city built by Lyfimachus, near 
the Ifthmus of the Thracian Cherfonefus, he fpied an 
old altar (landing at a fmall diftance, on a very confpi- 
cuous place ; and being told that it was called Argos, he 
afked many queftions about it, whether it was fo named 
from the Argonauts who patted that way in going with 
Jafon to Colchos ; or from the Argivi, who went to the 
fiege of Troy ; or from the (hip Argos, which was caft 
away in that neighbourhood ; or finally, becaufe that was 
the country of the Atridae, Agamemnon and Menelaus ? 
What made him thus inquifitive was, that he had been 
warned by an oracle to beware of Argos (L), which he 
had ever underftood of the city of Argos in Peloponne- seleucus 
fus ; but while he was thus enquiring about the origin murdered by 
of that name, Ptolemy Ceraunu's, who flood behind him,^ 1 ^^ 
ran him through with his fword, and before thofe, who yearTft'er 
flood round the king, recovered from the furprize and the flood 
confirmation they were in, got, by the help of a ^i^g^ chrIfl 
horfe, into Lyfimachia, whence he foon returned to the z j^ r 
army with a crown on his head, and a ftrong guard 
about him. The troops, being deftitute of a general, 
and in the utmoft confufion, notonty received the traitor, 
but faluted him king of Macedon, the foldiers, who had 
ferved under Lyfimachus, looking upon him as the re- 
venger of that prince's death 1 5 but providence did not 
fuffer this and many other barbarous murders he foon 
after committed, to go long unpunimed, as we (hall re- 
late in the hiftory of the Ptolemies of Egypt. Such was 
the end of Seleucus, the greateft general, in the opinion ^ 
of Arrian, and the moft powerful prince, after Alexander, * 
of the age he lived in k . He died in the forty-third year 
O o 2 after 

* Juftin. 1. xxiv. c. 2. Memn. Excerpt, c. 15,' * Arrian.; 
de reb. Alex. 

(L) We are told, that the oracle was uttered in the ambi- 
guous words of the following diftich : 



Si fugias Argos, fatum fuperabis iniquum i 
Sin minus, ante diem tertara nigra petev 
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after the death of Alexander, in the thirty-fecond of thtf 
Grecian or Seleucian aera, and fev en ty- third, or, as Juftinr 
will have , feventy-eighth of his age ! . Philetaerus , the 
prince of Pergarmis, having with a great fum of money,, 
purchafed his body of Ceraunus,. fent it to his fon Antio- 
chus, who with extraordinary pomp, burnt it irr Seleucia 
on the\fea-coa[r, erecting on the place a magnificent chapel, 
which, from his furname, he called Nicatorium m . Pclvbius 
obferves, that Ptolemy the firft, Lyfimachus, t*eh- icus, and 
Ptolemy Ceraunus died all in the CXXIVth olympiad ; and 
that Ptolemy the fir ft died in the firft year of it, and 
Lyfimachus and Seleucus in the laft ; but Ceraunus did 
not die till the latter end of the firft year of the fol- 
lowing olympiad ; whence Poly bins being, it feems, well 
apprized of his miftake, in mentioning elfewhere the con- 
currence of their deaths, omits Ceraunus n . 
His cha- Seleucus was, without all doubt, a prince endowed 
rafter. w j t h extraordinary qualities ; for, without mentioning his 
military accompliihments, it may be juftly laid, that he 
diftinguiihed himfelf above all the kings of his age by a 
very remarkable love for juftice, a great fweetnefs of 
temper, and a peculiar regard for religion", which en- 
deared him to his people. He had a tafte for polite li- 
terature, and was a great encouragcr of learning, taking 
great pleafure in the converfation of Erafiftratus and the 
famous Megafthenes. The latter he employed in his ne- 
gotiations with Sandrocottus king of India. On this oc- 
cafion it was, that Megafthenes, by refiding fome time 
in- that country, and travelling over great part of it, ga- 
thered the materials for fm hiftory of India °'(M). Seleu- 
cus 

r Juflin. ubi fupra. m Appian. in Syriac. p. 129. 

n Polyb 1. ii. p. 128. Sc ib. p. 0 Vide VofT. de Hifto- 

ricis Graecis. 

(M) Megafthenes compofed a hiftory of the Indies, from the 
third book of which Clemens of Alexandria quotes a pa/Tage 
itf the firft book of his Stromata, where that author tells us, 
that whatever the antients have faid concerning nature, was 
taught them, not by the Greeks, but by Indian Brachmans 
atid the Jews of Syria. Pliny and Solinus inform us, that Me- 
gafthenes lived in India to gather materials for his hiftory. 

Some 
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cus having found in Perfia the famous library which 
Xerxes had taken from the Athenians, fent them it back, 
together with the ftatues of Harmodius and Ariftogiton, 
whom they honoured as their deliverers. He is highly 
commended by Polyaenus, Seneca, Pliny, Valerius Maxi- 
mus, Appian, Lucian, and Plutarch. Thislaft writer tells 
us, that he ufed to fay, If men knew what trouble at- 
tends only the reading and writing of letters, which in 
.thofe days was thought the indifpenfable duty of a king, 
no one would accept of a crown, though thrown at his 
feet, or think it worth taking off the ground. 

O o 3 On 

Some fragments of this hiftory are preferved by Jofephus (30), 
#nd Eufebius (31), wherein he makes mention of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, and extols his great wealth and power. He is 
likewife quoted by Strabo (32), Athenseus , Arrian, Cicero, 
Pliny, and Solinus ; but the book itfelf has not reached our 
times. Annius, a monk of Viterbo, who flourifhed about the 
end of the fifteenth century, counterfeited feveral books un- 
der old names, of which number were Manetho, Berofus, and 
Megatlhenes, whom he, by miitake, calls Metafthenes, being led 
into this error by Rufinus's Latin verfion of Jofephus, and this firft 
gave occafion to the difcovery of the impofture. Thefe books he 
publilhed with a comment upon them ; and they were for fome 
time looked upon as the genuine works of the authors whole names 
they bore, but are now every where exploded as fictitious and 
fabulous, being framed on purpofe to impofe upon the world. 
Plutarch feems to have entertained but a very indifferent opi- 
nion of thofe authors in general who have wrote of India 
(33); and Strabo (34) tells us, that all thofe who have wrote 
hiftories of India are great liars, but above all Diamarchus, 
and after him Megaithenes, Oneficritus, and Nearchus. To 
the two former, continues Strabo, we ought to give no credit 
at all, for they would make us believe, that there are men 
in India, vvhofe ears are fo large as to cover their bodies, 
that fome have no mouths, nor nofes, and but one eye ; 
that their feet are of a monftrous fize, and their toes turned 
inwards ; that there are whole nations of men only three 
fpans high, ants that fearch for gold, and birds with heads 
in the fhape of a wedge, which fwaliow lerpents, ftags, and 
oxen. 



(30) Jofeph. Antiquit. 1. x. c. 11. & contra Appian 1. i, (31) 
Eufeb. praep. Evang. (32) Strabo. I. xv. p. 687. (33) 

flat, de flumin. (34) Strabo 1. ii. 
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Antiochus On the death of Seleucus, Antiochus fur named Soter, 
. 0 er. ^ by Apamea the daughter of ArtabaZus the Per- 

fian, took poffeflion of the empire of Afia, and held it for 
the fpace of nineteen years. Having, upon the firft news 
of his father's death, fecured his dominions in the eaft, 
where he then was, he fent Patrocles, one of his gene- 
rals, at the head of a powerful army, over mount Taurus^ 
into Afia Minor, to fettle affairs there. Patrocles, on 
his firft arrival, marched againft Heraclea in Pontus, at 
that time a powerful ftate, with a defign to make him* 
felf mafter of its rich territory, the Heracleans having 
formerly entered into an alliance, with Mithridates king 
of Pontus and the cities of Byzantium and Chalcedon 
againft Seleucus 5 but matters being made up between them 
by a treaty, Patrocles led his army againft the Bithynians, 
and entering their territories, committed there, on what 
provocation we know not, great devaftations ; but the 
cutoffby the bithynians having drawn him into an ambum, cut off 
Bithynians. him and his whole army, not one man efcaping the ge- 
neral {laughter. Zipaetes, who was then king of Bithy- 
nia, and in the feventy-fixth year of his age and forty- 
eighth of his reign, was fo overjoyed at the news of this 
victory, that he died foon after, leaving behind him four 
fons, of which the eldeft, by name Nicomedes, fucceed- 
ing his father in the kingdom, caufed, out of jealoufy, 
two of his brothers to be put to death ; but the youngeft, 
called alfo Zipaetes, having faved himfelf by a timely 
flight, feiz^d on part of his father's dominions, and there 
maintained a long war with his brother, who, hearing 
that Antiochus was making great preparations to attack 
— ';• him at the fame time, and revenge the death of Patro- 

cles and the lofs of his army, called in the Gauls to his 
affiftancc ; and on this occafion it was that the Gauls 
firft paffed into Afia Minor p. With their afliftance Ni- 
^ comedes having overcome his brother Zipsetes, and ac- 

quired the pofleffion of all his father's dominions, be- 
llowed upon them that part of Afia Minor, which from their 
name, was called by fome Gallo-Grasci, and by others Gala- 
tia. In procefs of time the latter name prevailed, whence the 

people 



f Appian in Syriac Eufeb. Chron. Memnon. Excerpt, p. 
1 6. & 21. Liv. 1. xxxviii. 
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people were no more called Gauls, but Galatians. To 
their defcendents St. Paul wrote one of his canonical epiftles; 
and St Jjrom witnedes, that near feven hundred years 
after rh.y find fettled in Afia, they continued to fpeak the 
fame language, which, in his time, was fpoke at Treves, 

But to return to Antiochus ; Softhenes, who had, 
defeated the Gauls, as we have related in the hiftory of 
Maczdon, and reigned fome years in that country ^ being 
dead, Antiochus Soter and Antigonus Gonatus, the fon of 
Demetrius, laid claim to that kingdom, their fathers having 
held it, one after the other ; but Antigonus, who had al- 
ready reigned ten years in Greece, being neareft, firfr took 
pofleflion of thofe dominions. Hereupon Antiochus being 
refolved to difpofiefs his rival, if poffiMe, of his new con- 
quers, and the other to fupport himfclf in them, each 
raifed great armies, and contracted powerful alliances. On. 
this occafion Nicomedes king of Bithynia having efppufed- 
the caufe of Antigonus, Antiochus not thinking it ad- 
vifeable to leave fuch an enemy behind him in Afia, inftead 
of croffing the Hellefpont to attack Antigonus, unexpe£- 
edly poured his troops into Bithynia, which then became 
the theatre of the war ; but both armies having there 
lain fome time in fight of each other, and neither daring 
to attack the other, the two kin<*s came to an agreement, & . , 
in conlequence or which Antigonus having married rhila tne T eftgnsto 
daughter of Stratonice by Seleucus, Antiochus renounced Antigonus 
his pretenfions to the crown of iViacedon. In virtue ^o^/to Ma- 
this renunciation Antigonus not only quietly enjoyed him- C edon. 
felf the kingdom of Macedon, but tranfmitted it to his. 
pofterity, who reigned there for feveral generations, till at 
length Perfeus, the laft of that race, was, by Paulus ^Emi- 
lius, devefted of his dominions, and Macedon reduced to 
a Roman province 1. 

Antiochus, being thus freed from a threatening war, Defeats the 
marched againft the Gauls, who having, by the favour of Gauis « C) 
Nicomedes, got fettlements in Afia, harafied, with fre- 
quent incurfions, the neighbouring princes. Antiochus de- 
feated them with great (laughter, and delivered thofe pro- 
vinces from their oppreffions ; and hence he acquired the 
title of Soter or Saviour r . 

O o 4 Antiochus 



*3 Memnon. c. 19. Juflin. 1. xxv. c. r, Plut. in Demet. 
Porphyr, in Grsec. Eufeb. p. 229. r Appian. in Syriac. 

p. 130. 
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^me^s^ Antiochus, not long after this fuccefsful expedition a- 
king^fftr- g a ' n ^ tne Gauls, hearing of the death of Philetaerus 
gamus^ prince of Pergamus, laid hold of that opportunity to in- 
vade his territories, with a view to add thern to his own 
dominions; but Eumenes, nephew and fucceflbr to the 
deceafed prince, having raifed a confiderable army, en- 
countered him near Sardis, overthrew him in battle, and 
thereby not only fecured himfelf in the pofTefTion of what 
he had already enjoyed, but enlarged his dominions with 
feveral new acquifitions 5 . After this defeat, Antiochus 
Antiochus returning to Antioch, there put to death one of his fons 
Soterd ft es r f° r raifing difturbances in his abfence, and at the fame 
the 3 flood" t ' me proclaimed the other, called alfo Antiochus, king of 
2738. Syria. He died foon after, leaving his foninthe fole poffef- 
Before Chriftf lon G f z \\ n j s dominions. This young prince was his fon 
by Stratonice the daughter of Demetrius, who, from his 
mother-in-law, became his wife, as we have related a- 
bove. 

Theos hUS Antiochus, on his coming to the throne, affumed the 
furname of Theos, that is, God ; and by this he is di- 
Hinguifhed from the other kings of Syria who bore the 
name of Antiochus. The Milefians were the firft who 
beftowed it upon him, for delivering them from the ty- 
ranny of Timarchus ; for Timarchus, being governor of 
Caria for Ptolemy Philadelphus, rebelled againft his fove- 
reign, and fetting up for himfelf, chofe Miletus for the 
feat of his tyranny. The Milefians, to deliver themfelves 
from' his opprellions, had recourfe to Antiochus, who 
defeated and flew him 5 in acknowledgment of which fa- 
vour, they rendered him divine honours, and by an 
* impious flattery, conferred upon him the title of Theos 
or God. -The Lemnians had not long before placed his 
father and grandfather in the number of their gods, and 
built temples to them, as the Smyrnians did to Stratonice 
hh mother r . 

In the beginning of this king's reign lived Berofus the 
famous Babylonian hiftorian^ and dedicated his hiftory to 

him 



* Memnon. c. 21. Strabo. 1. xiii. p. 624. Lucian. in 
Zeux. 1 Trog. in prologo. 1. xxvi. Polyan. Stratagem. 
1. viii. c, 50. Appian. ubi fupra. Juftin. xxvii. c. 1. Theo- 
erit. Idyll, ij, Achen. 1. vi. c. 6, 
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him (N). Pliny informs us, that it contained the agrono- 
mical obfervations of feu^ hundred and eighty years. While 
the Macedonians were mailers of Babylon, he learned of 
them the Greek language, and paffing from Babylon into 
Greece, firft fettled at Cos, a place famous for the birth 
.pf Hippocrates, and there opened a fchool, in which he 
taught aftronomy and aftrojogy. From Cos he went to 
Athens, where he acqpired fuch reputation by his aftro- 
logical predictions, that the Athenians erected to him in 
their gymnafium a ftatue with a golden tongue u . Jofephus 
and Eufebius have tranfrhitted to us many noble fragments 
of this hiftory, which illuftrate feveral pafTages of the old 
teftament, and without which, it would be impoflible to 
trace out the feries of the Babylonian kings. 

In the third year of the reign of Antiochus Soter, a War between 
bloody war, which was carried on for a long time with great Antioch «s 
vigor, broke out between him and Ptolemy Philadelphusp^^f 
king of Egypt, on the following, occafion : Magas king of Philadelphia 
Cyrene and Libya, having waged war for many years with kin g° fE - 
Pto.lemy Philadelphus his half-brother, to fupport himfelf in sypt " 
the ufurpation of thofe dominions, and being now grown 
very old and infirm, cau fed overtures of an accommodation 
to be tendered to Ptolemy, with the prcpofal of a mar- 
riage 

u Plin. 1. vii. c. 365:37. Vitruv. 1. ix. c 7, 

(N) The words of Tatian are as follow. Berofus the Baby- 
lonian, who was a prieft of Belus at Babylon, and lived in the ...... 

time of Alexander, dedicated to Antiochus, v. ho w.is the third 
after him, his hiftory, which he wrote in three book?, of 
the affairs of the Chaldeans, and the actions of their kings {35). • 
Now, the third after Alexander was, without all doubt, Anti- 
ochus Theus : for Seleucus Nicator was the fi;;t, Antiochus . * 
Soter the fecond, and confequently the prince we are fpeaking of 
the third ; but as Berofus, according to Tatian, lived in the 
time of Alexander, who died frxty-fc::r years before the begin- 
ning of the reign of Antiochus Theus, we maft place this de- 
dication as early as poffible, that is, in the very f.riS: year of his 
reign ; for if Berofus was but twenty at the death of Alexander, 
he mutt have been eighty -four in the firii year of Antiochus 
Theus. 



(35; Tatian. in Orat. adverf. G.rse;o>, 
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riage between Berenice his only daughter, and the eldeft 
fon of the king of Egypt, promifmg to refign all his do- 
minions to her for her dowry. The propofal was approved 
of by Ptolemy, and a peace concluded on thefe terms ; but 
Magas died the year following, before the execution of the 
treaty > after he had reigned fifty years over Lydia and 
Cyrene, from the time that thefe provinces were firft com- 
mitted to his care. On his death his widow Apame, whom 
Juftin calls Arfinoe, the fitter of Antiochus Theus, re- 
fblved to put a ftop to the marriage of her daughter with 
the fon of Ptolemy, fince it had been agreed on without 
her oonfent. With this view (he fent into Macedon for 
Demetrius, half-brother to Antigonus Gonatus, promifing 
him her daughter in marriage, and with her the kingdoms 
of Libya and Cyrene. This invitation foon brought De- 
metrius thither ; but, as he was a beautiful young man, 
Apame no fooner faw him but (he fell in love with him, 
and refolved to marry him herfelf. Demetrius finding him- 
felf highly favoured by the mother, entirely neglected the 
young princefs, and imagining that her favour raifed him 
above allcontroul, he began to treat the princefs, as well as 
the minifters and officers of the army in a moil infolent and 
imperious manner. Hereupon they allconfpired againft him, 
and Berenice herfelf led the confpirators to the door of her 
mother's apartment, where they flew him in her bed, 
though Apame did all fhe could to fave him, and even 
covered him from the fwords of the confpirators with her 
own body. Upon his death Berenice went into Egypt, 
where (lie was married, according to the former agreement, 
to the fon of Ptolemy, and Apame was fent to her brother 
Antiochus Theus in Syria w . On her arrival at his court, 
fhe fo exafperated him againft Ptolemy, that he proclaimed 
war againft him. This war was carried on for many years 
with great fury, and proved at laft very fatal to Anti- 
ochus, as we fhall fee anon, Ptolemy did not head his 
army in perfon, his declining ftate of health not per- 
mitting him to expofe himfelf to the fatigues of a cam- 
paign, and the inconveniencies of a camp ; for which 
reafon he left the whole conduct of the war to his gene- 
rals ; but Antiochus, who was then in the flower of his 
age, took the field, at the head of a numerous army, hav- 



v Juftin. lib. xxxi. c. 3. Atheme-us ex Agarthacide 1. xii. p 
550. flut. in Demet. 
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ing under his ftandards all the forces of Babylon, and the 
eaft. Hiftory has not tranfmitted to us the fucceffes of 
this war on either fide, probably becaufe they were not 
very confiderable ; for if any fignal events had happened, 
they would, in all likelihood, have beer, recorded in an 
age, when fo many learned men and able hiftorians lived, 
who would not have failed to commit them to writing. 

While Antiochus was thus engaged in a war with The Parthi- 
the king of Egypt, great commotions and revolts hap- a™ and Bac- 
pened in the eaftern provinces of his empire, Which, as he*™™^™^ 
was not at leifure to fupprefs them immediately, grew to c h us , 
fuch a head, that he could never afterwards matter them. Year of the 
The lewdnefs of Agathocles, whom Arrian calls Phere-{^ thrift 
cles, was the occafion of this great event. Antiochus 300. 
had committed to his care the adminiftration of all the 
provinces beyond the Euphrates ; fo that Parthia and the 
adjacent countries were under his government. As Aga- 
thocles was moft vicioufly given, he was charmed with 
the gracefulnefs and beauty of a youth called Tiridates to 
fuch a degree, that he made an attempt on his modefty. 
Hereupon Arfaces, the brother of the youth, enraged at 
the affront offered to his family, ran to arms, and being 
fupported by fome friends who engaged in his quarrel, 
fell upon the governor, and flew him. After his death, 
Arfaces prevailed upon feveral of his countrymen to ftand 
by him, and by degrees his party grew fo numerous^ 
while neglecled by Antiochus, that in the end he found 
himfelf ftrong enough to drive out the Macedonians, 
and fet up for himfelf, which he accordingly did, fixing 
his refidence at Hecatompolis, and there giving rife, to the 
Parthian empire, which rofe in procefs of time to fo great t:£ 
a pitch of power, as to become formidable, not only to 
all the princes of the eaft, hut to the Romans themfelves. 
Much about the fame time Theodotus revolted in BacTria, 
and from governor, became king, of that province, 
which, if we believe Juftin, contained no fewer than a 
thoufand cities, and ftrengthened himfelf fo effectually in 
his new kingdom, while Antiochus was taken up with the 
Egyptian war, that he could never afterwards be difpoflefled of 
his acquifitions. His example, and that of Arfaces, were fol- 
lowed by all the nations in thofe parts, each of them making 
off at the fame time the Macedonian yoke, and fetting up 
princes of their own } by which means Antiochus loft all the 

provinces 
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provinces of his empire lying beyond the Euphrates w 0 
The revolt of the Parthians happened, according to Juftin, 
while L. Manjius Vulfo, and M. Attilius Regulus were 
confuls at Rome ; which period, as Polybius obferves, co- 
incides with the fourteenth year of the flrft Punic war. This 
Arfaces is called by the modern Perfian writers Afki and 
A&am- Mircondus gives him the name of Chapur, and 
fays, that he began his reign feventy-two years years after 
the death of Alexander the Great, which according to the 
learned Ulner, is one year before the confulftiip of Man- 
lius and Attilius, and three years before the CXXXHId 
olympiad, when, according to the calculation of Eufebius, 
Arfaces and his Parthians revoked from Antiochus ; but 
as they annually folemnrzed the day on which Arfaces en- 
gaged and defeated Seleucus Callinicus, the fon and rue- 
cefibr of Antiochus, and looked upon it as the day that 
gave birth to their liberty, both Juftin and Appian thought, 
that the Parthians firft revolted under Seleucus, and not under 
Antiochus his father x . 
Anticchus These troubles and commotions in the eaft made An- 
concludes a tiochus weary of his war with Ptolemy ; a treaty of peace 
jto"my th was tner€ ^ ore concluded on the following terms ; That 
Antiochus fhould divorce his former wife Laodice, who 
was his own fitter by the father, marry Berenice the daugh- 
ter of Ptolemy, and fettle the crown upon the male iflue 
of that marriage. Antiochus purfuant to this treaty, put 
away Laodice, tho ? (he had already brought him two fons ; 
and Ptolemy carrying his daughter to Pelufium, there put 
her on board his fleet, and failed with her to Seleucia, a 
. maritime city near the mouth of the Orontes in Syria, 
-yf * where he met Antiochus, delivered his daughter to him, 
. and folernnized the nuptials with extraordinary mag- 
nificence. Ptolemy as he had a tender affection for his 
daughter, gave of his own accord, an immenfe fum with 
her by way of dowry j whence he was furnamed Pher- 
nopheros, or the Dowry-giver y. Befides, he ordered re- 
gular fupplics of water from the Nile to be tranfmitted to 
her, where-ever (he was, believing it to be more beneficial to 
her health than any other 2 . 

Two 

w Arrian. in Parthicis apud Phot. cod. 58. Syncel. p. 284, 
juftin. 1. xli. c. 4. Strabo. 1. xi. p. 5 1 5 . x Juftin. 1. xli. c. 4. 

Appian'. in Syriacp. 130, y Vide Hieronym. in Daniel, c. 11. 
2 Atheneus 1. ii. c, 2, 
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Two years after this marriage Ptolemy Philadelphus died, Antiochw 
which Antiochus Theus his fon-in-Iaw no fooner heard, ^^ s b y 0 j^ 
than he removed Berenice from his bed,, and recalled w ifeLa«iic<» 
Laodice, with her children Seleucus Callinicus and Antio- 
chus Hierax ; but Laodice being well acquainted with his 
fickle temper, and fearing left he might again alter his 
mind, and receive Berenice, refolved to improve the prefent 
opportunity, and fecure the fuceeffion to her fon 5. for- by 
the late treaty with Ptolemy, her children were difmhe- 
rited, and the crown fettled on the children which Bere- 
nice mould bear, and (he had then a fon, For the effecV 
ing of this defign, fhe caufed Antiochus to be poifoned, and 
when fhe faw him expiring, fhe ordered him to be pri- 
vately conveyed away, and one Artemon, who greatly 
refembled him, as well in features as in the tone of his* 
voice, to be placed in his bed. Artemon acled his part 
with great dexterity, and perfonating Antiochus, tender- 
ly recommended his dear Laodice and her children to the 
lords that vifited him. In the name of Antiochus, whom" 
the people believed ftill alive, orders were iiTued, enjoining' 
all his fubjedts to obey his beloved fon Seleucus Callinicus, 
and acknowledge him for their lawful fovereign. The' seJeuais 
crown being by this means fecured to Callinicus, the death CaJJinicuj- 
of the king was publickly declared, and Callinicus,* with- J h ^* thc 
out any oppofition, afcended the throne a . Antiochus Hie- 
rax, the other fon of Laodice, had at this time the go- 
vernment of the provinces of Afia Minor, where he com- 
manded a confiderable body of troops. 

Laodice not thinking herfelf fafe fo long as Berenics 
and her fon were alive, concerted meafures with Seleucus 
to deftroy them likewife ; but Berenice being informed '••->*■., ^ 
of their defign, eluded the danger for fome time, by re- 
tiring with her fon to Daphne, where fhe fhut herfelf up . ; ■* 
In the afylum built by Seleucus Nicator. There fhe was 
clofely befieged by the forces of Seleucus ; which the cities 
of Afia hearing, and pitying her condition, they formed a 
confederacy, and fent a ftrong body of troops to Antioch 
for her relief. Ptolemy Euergetes, her brother, haftened 
thither likewife at the head of a formidable army > but 

botfe 

a Hieronym. ubi fapra. Plin. 1. vii. c. 12. Val. Max. 1. ix: 
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Berenice both Berenice and her fon, with all the Egyptians who 
^urdeTed f by attended them, were barbaroufly cut off before either 
Laodice. of the armies came to their refcue (O). When they 

faw 



\ . 

(0) The particulars of the marriage of Antiochus with the 
daughter of Ptolemy, and the fatal confequences that attended it, 
with the greateft events in the hiftory we are now writing, were 
evidently foretold by the prophet Daniel. The words of the 
prophecy are (36) ; And now 1 will Jhew thee the truth ; Behold, 
there Jhall Jland up yet three kings in Perfia,viz. Cyrus who was then 
upon the throne ; his fon Cambyfes, and Darius the fon, of Hy- 
ilafpes ; and the fourth Jhall be far richer than they all : and by his 
fcrtngth through his riches, he Jhall fir up all againfl the realm of 
Greece. The monarch here mentioned was Xerxes, who invaded 
Greece with a formidable army. And a mighty king Jhall ftand up 9 
that Jhall rule with great dominion, and do according to his will. 
And when he Jhall ftand up, his kingdom Jhall he broken, and Jhall 
he divided towards the four winds of heaven, and not to his pofterity, 
Ttor according to his dominion which he ruled ; for his kingdom Jhall 
he plucked up even for others befides thofe. This part of the pro- 
phecy evidently alludes to Alexander the Great, whofe vaft king- 
dom we have already feen broken by his death, and parcelled 
out into four great kingdoms, and, befides thefe, divided into 
a great many petty kingdoms, namely, Cappadocia, Armenia, 
Bithynia, &c. The prophet then proceeds to the treaty of peace, 
and the marriage which we have mentioned. And the king of the 
ft uth Jhall he ftrong, and one of his princes, and he Jhall be ftrong 
above him, and have dominion ; his dotninion Jhall be a great do- 
minion. And in the end cf years they Jhall join themjelves together ; 
for the king's daughter of the fouth Jhall come to the king of the 
north to make an agreement : but he Jhall not retain the power of 
the arm, neither Jhall he ftand, nor his arm ; but Jhe Jhall be given 
up, and they that brought her, and he that begat her, and he that 
lengthened her in thefe times. We mull obferve, that Daniel, in 
this paffage, and through all the remaining part of the chapter 
before us, confines himfelf to the kings of Egypt and Syria, 
thefe being the only princes who engaged in wars againft the peo- 
ple of God. ?he king of the fouth Jhall be ftrong. This king of 
the fouth was Ptolemy the fon of Lagus, the firft who reigned 



(36) Dm % c. xi. ver, 2, 3,. 4, &G» 
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faw all their endeavours for faving the queen and hef 
child rendered ineffectual, they determined to revenge their 
death in a remarkable manner. The Afian forces join- 
ed the Egyptian, and Ptolemy, at the head of both, car- 
ried 



in Egypt after Alexander ; and that he was ftrong all hiftoriatis 
teftify ; for he was matter of Egypt, Libya, Cyrene, Arabia, 
Paleftine, Ccele-Syria, and moil of the maritime provinces of Ma 
Minor, together with the ifland of Cyprus, with feveral hies in the 
iEgean fea j and even poffefled the cities of Sicyon and Corinth 
in Greece. The king of the north was Seleucus Nicator, of 
whom the prophet fays, that he (hall be more powerful than 
the king of the fouth, and his dominion more extenfive ; for fuch 
is the import of the prophet's expreflion, and be Jball be ftrong 
above him, and have dominion ; and that he had a more extenfive 
dominion is plain from the large territories he poffefled ; for he 
had under him all the countries of the eaft, from mount Taurus 
to the river Indus, feveral provinces of Afia Minor between 
mount Taurus and the JEgem fea, and a little before hjs 
death the kingdom of Thrace and Macedon. The prophet, in 
the next place, tells us of the coming of the daughter 
©f the king of the fouth, and the agreement or treaty 
of peace, which Ihould thereon be made between thefe 
two kings. This plainly points out the marriage of Berenice 
the daughter of Ptolemy king of Egypt, with Antiochus Theus 
king of Syria, aud the peace which, in confequence of that 
marriage, was made between them ; every particular of which 
was exaclly fulfilled, according to the holy prophet's predi&ion. 
Daniel afterwards informs us of the fatal confequences attending 
this marriage j that is, that neither he, viz. Antiochus king of 
the north, nor {he, that is, Berenice daughter of Ptolemy, king 
of the fouth, Jbould continue in their power, but that he, viz. king 
Antiochus, Jbould fall, and that Jbe, viz. Berenice being deprived 
of him that Jlrengthened her, that is, of her father, who died 
a little before, Jbould he given up nvith thofe that brought her, that 
is, who came with her out of Egypt, to be cut off and de- 
ftroyed ; and fo it happened to her and her attendants who came 
with her out of Egypt, as we have related. The king of Egypt 
is called by the prophet king of the fouth, and the king of Syria 
filled king of the north, which mull be underftood with refped to 
Jud:ea, that country having Syria \Q the north, aad Egyp* to the 
fouth. 
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Her death T \ed a u before him ; for he not only flew Laodice, but 
SSmy hy *nade himfelf mafter of all Syria and Cilicia, and then 
Euergetes paffing the Euphrates, fubdued all the country as far as 
fcer bother. Babylon and the river Tigris $ and if the progrefs of his 
arms had not been interrupted by a fedition, which oblig- 
ed him to return to Egypt, he would have brought un- 
der fubje&ion all the provinces of the Syrian empire. On 
his return* he appointed Antiochus, one of his generals, 
to govern the provinces he had reduced on this fide 
mount Taurus, and Xantippus to command in thofe he 
had poflefled himfelf of beyond it b . He returned load- 
ed with an immenfe booty ; for he is fai'd to have brought 
from Syria forty thoufand talents of filver, with a prodi- 
geous number of gold and filver veflels, and two thou- 
fand five hundred ftatues, among which were many of 
the Egyptian idols, which Cambyfes, on his conquering 
Egypt, had carried from thence into Perfia. Thefe Ptolemy, 
on his return from his expedition, replaced in their an- 
tient temples, and thereby gained the hearts of his fu- 
perftitious fubjects, who, in acknowledgment of fo great a 
favour, honoured him with the title of Euergetes* or Be- 
nefador (P). 

Seleucus 

h juftin. Appian. Hieronym. ubi fupra. Polyb. 1. v. Polyasn. 
I. viii. c. 50. 

(P) All this was likewife accomplished exactly, as the '"pro- 
phet Daniel had foretold it (37) j for in that prophecy he tells 
us, That after the daughter of the king of the fouth mould, 
with their attendants, be cut off, and he that ftrengthened her 
in thofe times, (that is, her father, who was her chief fupport) 
ihould be dead, there Jhould one arife out of a branch of 
her roots in his ejiate, that is Ptolemy Euergetes, who fpring- 
ing from the fame root with her as being her brother, did 
Sand up in the room or eftate of Ptolemy Philadelphus his fa- 
ther, whom he fucceeded in his kingdom. And he Jhall co?ne 
nvith an army, continues the Prophet, and Jhall enter into the 
firtrefs of the king of the north, (who was Seleucus CaUinictiS ) 
and Jhall deal againji them, and Jhall prevail ; and Jhall aljo carry 
captives into Egypt their gods, with their princes > and with their pre- 
cious 



(,37) Dan, c. xi. ver, 7—9. 
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• Seleucus CaLlinicus, who had fucceede ' his father 
Antiochus Theus, after a reign of fifteen years, no foon- 
er heard that Ptolemy was returned to Egypt, but he 
fet fail with a mighty fleet, which he had fitted out at 
a vaft charge, to reduce the revoked cities ; but he had 
fcarce advanced into the open fea, when his whole navy 
was deftroyed by a violent ftorm, as if the gods, fays 
Juftin e , had made the winds and waves the minifters of 
their vengeance. Seleucus himfelf, with a fmall number 
of his attendants, was, with the utmoft difficulty, faved ; 
but all the reft perifhed in the wreck ; but this dreadful 
ftroke, which feemed intended to overwhelm him, by a 
ftrange turn of fortune, contributed to the re-eftablifh- 
ment of his affairs ; for the revolted cities of Afia, which, 
out of the averfion and horror they had conceived againft 
him on account of the murder of Berenice and her fon, 
had declared for Ptolemy, no fooner received intelligence 
of the great lofs he had fuftained, than they turned their 
hatred into compaflion, and thinking that crime fuf- 
ficiently revenged, fubmitted to him anew d . Being a- 
gain reftored, by this unexpected revolution, to the beft 
part of his dominions, he raifed a great army to recover 
the reft j but this effort proved as unfuccefsful as the for- 
mer ; his army was defeated by Ptolemy, and he oblig- 
ed to fave himfelf by flight to Antioch, with as few of 
his followers as when he efcaped from the fhipwreck ; 
as if he had recovered his former power, fays Juftin, only 
to lofe it a fecond time by a fatal viciffitude of fortune. 
In this condition he invited his brother Antiochus to join 
him with his forces, promifing him all the provinces of 

the 

c Juftin. I. xxvii. c. 2. d Juftin. 1. xxvii. c. 2 fi 

thus weffels of filwer and of gold ; and he Jball continue more 
years than the king of the north. So the king of the fouth /hall 
come into his kingdom, and Jball return into his own land. How 
exattly all this was fulfilled, what we have related above fuf- 
iiciently fhews. As to the laft part, viz. that the king of the 
fount, on his return into his kingdom, fhould continue more 
years than the king of the north, this likewife happened as 
foretold by the prophet ; for Ptolemy Euergetes outlived Sel§u- 
cus Callinicus four years 0 
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the Leffer Afia that belonged to the Syrian empire, pro- 
vided he found means to extricate him out of his pre- 
fent difficulties. Antiochus was then at the head of an 
army in thofe provinces, and being of an afpiring genius, 
and very ambitious, tho' then only fourteen years old, he 
readily accepted the propofal, and accordingly, reinforced 
his army with great numbers of mercenary Gauls, not 
with a defign to aflift his brother in the recovery of his 
dominions, but to feize them for himfelf ; for he was of 
a very greedy and rapacious temper, wrefting from others 
whatever came in his way, without the lean: regard to 
juftice or equity, and thinking every thing good prey 
which he could lay his hands on ; whence he had the fur- 
name of Hierax, that is the Hawk. At the fame time the 
cities of Smyrna and Magnefia in Afia Minor, out of af- 
fection to Seleucus, formed a confederacy in his favour, 
by which they mutually ftipulated to fupport him to the 
utmoft of their power. This treaty they caufed to be 
engraved cn a large column of marble, which is ftill 
to be feen in Oxford, with the faid league in Greek 
After having capitals very legible (QJ- When Ptolemy heard that 
^ a a j ine r d ea [ e " Antiochus was preparing to join Seleucus againft, him, not 
tetos, nwkes caring to engage both thefe princes at the fame time, he 
a truce with came to an agreement with Seleucus, and concluded a truce 
Ptolemy. w j t h hi m for ten years e . 

.. ;v ■.. But notwithstanding this truce, Antiochus continued 
': his military preparations, which Seleucus now plainly fee- 

ing to be made againft himfelf, marched, without delay, over 
mount Taurus to fupprefs them. The pretence for the war 
on the fide of Antiochus, was the promife which had 
X \ s . been made him of the fovereignty of the provinces in 
l\ ... Afia Minor, as a reward for affifting his brother againft 
• . "\ Ptolemy ; but Seleucus being delivered from the war with- 
out the aid of his brother, did not think himfelf obliged 

to 

e Juum ubi fupra. 



( Q ) This column was brought out of Afia by Thomas 
earl of Arundel, at the beginning of the reign of Charles the 
firft, and prefented, with other marbles, to the univerfity of Ox- 
ford, by his grandfon Henry duke of Norfolk, in the reign of 
Charles the fccond. 
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to any thing by that promife ; but Antiochus perfifting in 
his demand, and Seleucus refufing to comply with it, the 
controverfy was brought to the decifion of a battle, Defeated by 
which was fought near Ancyra in Afia Minor. In this his brother 
battle Seleucus was entirely defeated, and moft of n j s Alltl0chut ? 
troops cut in pieces, he having very narrowly efcaped 
falling into he enemies hands. Antiochus likewife was 
expofed to great dangers, even after his victory ; for as 
the troops to whofe valour the victory was chiefly owing, 
was a body of Gauls, which he had taken into his pay, 
thefe barbarians, on a falfe report that Seleucus was flam 
in the action, plotted the death of the other brother alfo, 
not doubting but in cafe both were cut off, they fhould eafily 
make themfelves matters of all A(ia ; Antiochus therefore 
was obliged to redeem his life with all the treafures he 
porTefled f . 

Eumenes, king or prince of Pergamus, taking ad- Eam enesan<J 
vantage of thefe divifions, advanced with all his forces ^^JJJ r [™ 
againft Antiochus and the Gauls, in hopes of crufhing Afia Minor* 
them both at once. ■ The imminent danger which Anti- 
ochus faw himfelf expofed to on this occafion, obliged him 
to make a new treaty with the Gauls, in which it was 
ftipulated, that he fhould renounce the title of their fo- 
vereign, and content himfelf with that of their ally, en- 
tering into an offenfive and defenfive league with them. 
This treaty, however, did not prevent Eumenes from fal- 
ling upon them ; and as he attacked them before they 
bad time to reinforce themfelves with new levies after 
the lofs they had fuftained in the battle of Ancyra, he 
gained a complete victory over them, which coft him but 
little, and laid all Afia Minor open to him. Attalus, -..<■.■ 
who fucceeded Eumenes in the fjvereignty of Pergamus* ■ : '' r ' 
improving the advantages gained by him over the Gauls, 
entirely fubdued that people, and being by that means firm- 
ly eftablifhed in his dominions, took upon him the title of 
king, which his predeceflbrs had declined, tho' vefted with 
fo vereign power g . 

While Eumenes, and after him Attalus, were thus 
curtailing the Syrian empire in the weft, Theodotus and 
Arfaces were doing the fame in the eaft ; for it being re- 
P p 2 ported 

f Trogus in prologo. 27. Strabo. l.xvi. p. 750. Polyasn. 1. 
viii. c. 61. s Juftin. I xxvii. c. 3. Liv.l. xxxiii. Strabo. 1. xiii. 
p. 624. Valefii, t-xcirpt. ex. Polyb. Polyaen. 1. iv. c, 19. 
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ported that Seleucus had been flain in the battle of An- 
cyra, Arfaces laying hold of this opportunity, poffeffed 
himfelf of Hyrcania, and annexed it to Parthia, which he 
had already difmembered from that empire, caufing him- 
felf to be acknowledged king of both countries. Theo- 
dotus, who had pofTefTed himfelf of Baftria, dying foon af- 
ter, Arfaces entered into an alliance with his fon bearing 
the fame name for their mutual defence ; by which 
means they fupported each other in the poffeflion of the 
dominions they had ufurped, In the mean time the two 
Antloehus brothers, Antiochus and Seleucus, purfued the war againft 
and Seieucus each other with implacable hatred, not confidering, that, 
continue on w hile they were thus contending for their father's empire, 
the war. wou |j wre ft ec [ from them by their common ene- 
my. This war was at length carried into Mefopotamia h , 
at the time when, in all likelihood, happened the battle 
in Babylonia, or the province of Babylon, which was a 
part of Mefopotamia, mentioned by Judas Maccabaeus 
in his fpeech to his army *. In this battle eight thou- 
fand Babylon ifh Jews joined with four thoufand Mace- 
donians, defeated the Galatians, and put to the fword an 
hundred and twenty thoufand of their men. The Gala- 
tians indeed were joined in confederacy with Antiochus 
Hierax, as we have related above, and at this time came 
into Afia in fuch fwarms as to fill the whole country, 
ferving under fuch princes as thought fit to hire them. 
However, it is fomewhat ftrange, that fuch a fignal victo- 
ry mould not be mentioned by any one of the eminent 
writers who flourimed under the kings of Syria, and tranf- 
xnitted their actions to pofterity ; but be that as it will, 
Seleuchus at length prevailed over his brother Antiochus, 
who, after feveral overthrows, and loffes, was obliged to 
ihift from place to place with the mattered remains of 
. ■ , ; ' 'his army, till he was at laft driven quite out of Mefopo- 
tamia. As he found no place within the Syrian empire 
where he thought himfelf fafe, he retired to Ariarathes 
king of Cappadocia, whofe daughter he had married ; but 
that prince, notwithstanding this alliance, growing foon 
weary of entertaining a gueft who could bring him no ad- 
vantage, and was very chargeable to him, ordered him 

to 
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o be cut off ; but Antiochus being informed of his de- 
fign, efcaped the danger by a fpeedy retreat into Egypt, 
chufing rather to put himfelf into the hands of Ptolemy, a 
profeffed enemy to his family, than to truft a brother whom 
he had fo highly offended. He had foon reafon to repent 
of this refolution ; for, immediately after his arrival, Pto- 
lemy caufed him to be feized, and kept him clofely con- 
fined for feveral years, till at laft, by the affiftance of a 
courtefan, he made his efcape ; but, as he was retiring out 
of that kingdom, he had the misfortune to fall in with a 
band of robbers, by whom he was murdered k . 

Seleucus, being now extricated out of the troubles hisj? e3 ^° f 
brother had created him, applied himfelf firft to the efta- nUot 1U? *' 
blifhing of good order and tranquillity at home ; and 
having repaired the diforders occafioned by the war, he 
turned his thoughts to the reduction of the eaftern pro- 
vinces which had revolted from him ; but in this attempt 
he was attended with bad fuccefs. Arfaces, having been 
allowed too much time to ftrengthen himfelf in the ufur- 
pations, objiged him to return with (hame and difhonour. 
He might perhaps have fucceeded better, if he had made 
a longer ftay in thofe parts ; but new commotions arifing 
at home in his abfence, he thought it advifeable to make 
a fpeedy return to fupprefs them. Arfaces did not fail to 
improve this farther refpite to his advantage, eftablifhing his 
power fo effectually, that all future efforts of the Syrian kings 
could never {hake it 4 . 

Ho wever, Seleucus, as loon as he was at leiiiire fromg e j eucus 
his other affairs, undertook a fecond expedition againft the feated, and 
ufurper, which proved more unfuccefsful than the former ; 
for he was not only overthrown by Arfaces in a great battle, ^'J^ 
but taken prifoner. The day on which Arfaces gained 
this victory was, for many fucceeding ages, obferved an- ^ 
nually by the Parthians with great folemnity, as being, in . ; . 
their opinion, the firft day of their liberty ; whereas it 
was in reality the firft of their flavery ; for the world 
never produced greater tyrants than the Parthian kings,, 
under whofe defpotical government they thenceforth con- 
tinued. From this time Arfaces took upon him the title 
of king, having founded, and ; by this victory firmly efta- 
P p 3 " bliftied* 
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blifhed, an empire in the eaft, which, in procefs of time, 
counterbalanced the over-grown power of the Romans in 
the weft m . Seleucus having, for the fpace of four years, 
continued prifoner in Parthia, died in that country, by a 
Dies in cap- fall from his horfe. Athensus tells us that Arfaces treated 
™y- ft him during his confinement as a king n ; but that he re- 
the flood ftored rnm to his liberty and kingdom, as fome will have 
2772. it, does not appear from antient records. Juftin fays in 
Chr'ft^z* 6 ex P re ^ s wor ds, tnat ne died in the manner we have re- 
" ZZ7 ' lated, being then an exile, which cannot be otherwife un- 
derftood than that he died out of his own dominions, 
being held in captivity by the Parthian king. He died, 
according to fome, in the twentieth, accoiciing to others, 
in the twenty-firft year of his reign, leaving behind him 
by his wife Laodice, the fitter of Andromachus one of 
his chief generals, two fons and a daughter. The fons 
were Seleucus and Antiochus. The daughter he married 
to Mithridates king of Pontus, yielding Phrygia to him for 
her dowry °. He was furnamed Pogon from his long 
beard, and ironically Callinicus, or the vi&orious, being 
very unfortunate, and generally conquered in the battles he 
fought ; however, fome writers tell us, that the furname 
of Callinicus was given him after the victory which he gained 
over his brother Antiochus. 

Seleucus, the eldeft of the two fons,'fucceeded to his fa- 
ther's throne, and afliimed the furname of Ceraunus, or 
the Thunderer, a name which no-ways fuited his cha- 
racter ; for he was a very weak prince, both in body 
and mind, and never did any thing worthy of that 
name. He reigned but three years, and, during that time, 
had no great authority either in the army or the provin- 
- , ces ; nay, he would have loft it entirely, had not Achasus, 
:■: the fon of Andromachus his mother's brother, who was 

a man of great courage and abilities, managed his affairs 
as well as the bad ftate which his father's ill conduct had 
brought them into would admit. As for Andromachus, 
he was taken prifoner by Ptolemy in his wars with Cal- 
linicus and kept x in Alexandria all this reign, and fome part 
of the next, till the Rhodians, to ingratiate themfelves 
with Achasus, obtained his liberty. Attalus king of Per- 

gamus 
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gamus having made himfelf matter of all Afia Minor, from 
mount Taurus to the Hellefpont, Seleucus marched againft 
him, leaving Hermias a Carian regent of Syria in his ab- 
fence. Achaeus attended him in this expedition, and fer- 
ved him in it as well as the fhatter'd ftate of his affairs 
would allow \ but money being wanting to pay the army, 
and the king, on account of his weaknefs, defpifed by the 
foldiery, Nicator and Apaturius, two of the chief officers, Seleucus 
formed a confpiracy againft him, and, by poifon, put an Ceraun " s 
end to his life j but Achaeus, who was then in the army, p010n ° ' 
revenged his death by cutting off the two ringleaders, and 
all thofe who were any ways concerned in the plot. After 
this he managed the army with fuch prudence, addrefs, 
and refoiution, that he not only kept all in order, but alfo 
prevented Attalus from reaping any advantage from this 
accident, which, had it not been for his prudent conduct, 
would have been attended with the lofs of Syria. Seleucus 
dying without children, the arm^ offered the crown to 
Achaeus ; and feveral of the provinces did the fame : but 
he then generoufly refufed it, tho' he afterwards judged it 
neceffary, for his own fafety, to act in a different man- 
ner. In the prefent conjuncture, inftead of accepting the 
crown, he preferved it with great integrity for the lawful 
heir, Antiochus the brother of the deceafed king, who 
was but in the fifteenth year of his age. When Seleucus 
fet out for Afia Minor, he fent him to Babylonia to be 
educated there ; and in that city he was when his bro- 
ther died. He now was fent for to Antioch, where he Antiochus 
afcended the throne after his brother, and reigned thirty- ^^"he 
fix years. This prince was afterwards, for his illuftrious throne of 
actions, furnamed the Great. Achceus, the better to fe- Syria, 
cure him in the poffeflion of the empire, fent a detach- Y ^ r ^ Q ^ 
ment of the army to him in Syria, under the com- 27 e 75 , 
mand of Epigenes, one of the late king's moft experi- Before Chrift 
enced generals. The reft of the army he kept with him** 4,> 
in Afia Minor, to fupport the Syrian intereft in thofe 
parts p. 
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Antiochus, feeing himfelf feated on the throne, fent 
Moio and Alexander, two brothers, into the eaft, appoint- 
ing the former governor of Media, and the latter of Perfia. 
AH the provinces of Afia Minor he committed to the 
charge of Achaeus. Epigenes had the command of the 
troop which the king kept about him ; and Hermias the 
Carian .was declared prime minifter, which ftation he had 
held under the deceafed king. Achaeus foon recovered all the 
countries that Attalus had wrefted from the Syrian 
empire, and confined him within the limits of his own 
kingdom of Pergamus ; but Alexander and Molo, defpifing 
^°his the young king, were no fooner fixed in their govern- 
generals re- ments, but they refufed to acknowledge his authority, 
volt ' and fet up for themfelves in their refpeclive diftricts. They 
hoped that Achaeus would join them ; but, above all things, 
apprehended the cruelty and malice of Hermias, who bore 
a great fway at court, and therefore chofe rather to 
withdraw their obedience to the king than obey fo wicked 
a minifter, againft whofe malice no man was fafe. This 
Hermias was of a moft favage difpofition, punifhed the 
leaft faults with the utmoft rigour, and, being himfelf a 
man of little genius and no merit, could not endure ei- 
ther merit or abilities in others. He was haughty, envious, 
full of himfelf, and fo tenacious of his own opinion, that 
he thought it highly difhonourable either to afk or follow 
the advice of another. He fufpected all thofe who had 
any truft, or fhare in the king's efteem ; but the chief ob- 
ject of his jealoufy and fufpicion was Epigenes, who had 
the reputation of being one of the ableft generals of his 
time and in whom the troops repofed an entire confi- 
dence. It was this reputation that gave the prime minifter 
umbrage, and he could not conceal the ill-will he bore 
him.. News being brought of the revolt of Molo and Alex- 
: ander, Antiochus aflembled his council to deliberate on 
• . ■ . proper meafures in fo delicate a conjuncture ; for he had 
great reafon to apprehend a general revolt of the pro- 
vinces. Every one being defired to deliver his opinion free- 
ly, Epigenes fpoke firft, and declared, That they had no time 
to iofe ; that it was abfolutely neceflary the king ftiould 9 
without delay, march in perfon againft the rebels j that his 
authority on the fpot would be of great weight ; and that 
Molo and his followers would not have the afliirance to per- 
fift in their rebellion, feeing the king himfelf at the head 

- of 
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of his army ; or, fhould they continue obftinate, the fol- 
diers themfelves would mutiny, return to their duty, and 
deliver up their leaders to the king. Epigenes had hardly 
delivered his opinion, when Hermias, in a violent paflion, 
replied, That this was not the firft treacherous advice he 
had given ; that he had long harboured evil defigns againft 
the king ; that, however, he was now pleafed to hear him 
openly declaring his bad intentions in the pernicious counfel 
he had given, wherein he plainly fhewed his defign of 
betraying the king into the hands of the rebels. He faid no 
more then on that fubjecl, being content to have thus 
fown the feeds of fufpicion againft him. The real motive 
of his oppofmg the opinion of Epigenes was, his being 
afraid to venture upon that expedition. As Ptolemy Philo- 
pator, who had fucceeded his father Ptolemy Euergetes 
in the kingdom of Egypt, was a moft vicious and effe- 
minate prince, he thought him a much lefs formidable 
enemy, and therefore advifed the king to march in perfon 
againft him, and attempt the recovery of Syria. He thought 
there would be no danger in invading a prince, who was 
wholly immerfed in pleafures of all kinds. The opinion of 
Hermias prevailing, Antiochus marched in perfon into Caele- 
Syria with one part of his army, and fent Zeno and Theo- 
dotus, two of his generals, with the other, to fupprefs the 
rebellion in the eaft «. Being arrived, on his march to- 
wards Casle-Syria, at Seleucia near Zeugma, he there found 
Laodice daughter to Mithridates king of Pontus, who had 
been fome time betrothed to him. He made fome ftay there 
to folemnize the nuptials ; but the joy of his marriage was 
foon interrupted with bad news from the eaft ; for his gene- 
rals there, being overpowered by the joint forces of Molo The rt *efe 
and Alexander, had been forced to retire, and leave them^ 9 "^ 
maftersof the field. Antiochus then faw the error he had againftthcm* 
committed in not following the advice of Epigenes, and was 
for laying afide his expedition into Cade-Syria, in order to - 
march directly with all his forces into the eaft, and there 
crum the rebellion before it gathered greater ftrength ; but 
Hermias perfifting in his former opinion, and telling the 
king, that it became kings to march in perfon againft kings, 
and to fend their lieutenants againft rebels, Antiochus was 
fo weak as to acquiefce again in the opinion of Her- 
mias, 
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mias, and fending another army into the eaft, to pro- 
ceed in his intended expedition into Caele-Syria. The 
general who commanded this army was one Xensetas an 
Achaean. His commiffion was to join the forces which 
were, there before under the two generals, and take upon 
him the command of the whole army. He had never be- 
fore commanded in chief, and his only merit was his being 
the prime minifter's friend and creature. Being thus raifed 
to a poft which he never expecled, he behaved with 
great haughtinefs towards the other officers, and, by his 
infolent behaviour, incurred the hatred of the foldiery, 
The fuccefs was fuch as might be expected from fo bad a 
choice ; in croffing the Tigris he fell into an ambufcade, 
and was cut off with his whole army. This victory 
opened to the rebels the province of Babylonia and all 
Mefopotamia, of which they made themfelves mailers 
without the leaft oppofition r . 
AntJochus In the mean time Antiochus having advanced into Csele- 

* f hist Dled ^ r ' a aS ^ ar as ^ e va ^ e y wnicn nes between the two 
tempt upon ri ^g es °f mountains called Libanus and Antilibanus, found 
Csek-Syria. the paffes there fo well fortified and guarded by Theo- 
dotus the iEtolian, whom Ptolemy had intruded with the 
government of this province, that he was obliged to march 
back, without attempting to make any further progrefs 
that way. The bad news, which he had by this time 
received, and the defeat of his troops alfo haftened his retreat - 9 
being therefore now refolved to lay afide the Syrian en- 
terprize, he turned his thoughts wholly on the war with 
the rebels ; wherefore aiTembling his council once more 
to deliberate about it, and requiring every one to deliver 
their real opinion, Epigenes again fpoke the flrft, faying, 
That it had been well for the king's fervice if they had 
followed his firft advice without any delay or lofs of time ; 
*T" for, in that cafe, the enemy would not have had time to 

'« ^ flrengthen himfelf in provinces which he had ufurped ; 

that he was ftill of the fame opinion, viz. that the king 
fiiould defift from any other enterprize, and march with- 
out delay in perfon againft the rebels. Hermias fancying 
himfelf affronted by the fpeech of Epigenes, began to 
exclaim againft him, and renew the antient charge, as if 
he defigned to deliver up the king to the rebels. He con- 
jured 
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jured the prince not to quit the enterprise of Csele-Syria, 
fince the abandoning of it would be afcribed to fickle- 
nefs and inconftancy, a character which no-ways fuited a 
prince of his wifdom and knowledge ; but notwithftand- 
ing all he could fay, the advice of Epigenes prevailing 
in the council, the king refolved to put off his march 
into Syria, and head his army in perfon againft his re- 
bellious fubje&s. Hermias, finding that all oppofition Refolves to 
would be vain, became on a fudden quite another man, march in 
feeming the moft fanguine of them all in haftening theg^g" 4 
execution of what he had hitherto oppofed with incredible 
warmth. Accordingly the troops were, with the utmoft 
expedition, aflembled at Apamea ; but, before they be- 
gan their march, a fedition broke out in the army about 
the foldiers arrears. This unlucky accident threw the 
king into the utmoft confternation, and filled him with the 
deepeft melancholy ; which Hermias perceiving, offered 
to fatisfy the army out of his own private fortune, pro- 
vided he would not take Epigenes with him in this ex- 
pedition, pretending, that the quarrel which had happened 
between them would be the occafion of new difputes, and 
greatly hinder him in the management of his affairs. His 
view in this was to leffen, by abfence, the efteem and 
affection which Antio_hus had fhewn on all occafions for 
Epigenes, men being apt to forget, and efpecially princes, 
the fervices of fuch as are removed out of their fight. This 
propofal gave the king great uneafmefs, he being very 
fenfible how much he wanted the prefence of fuch a ge- 
neral as Epigenes, who was not only an experienced com- 
mander, but an able counsellor ; but as Hermias had a 
great afcendant over him, and had likewife gained thofe 
about him, he was not matter of his own refolutions : 
wherefore yielding to the prtfent neceility, he complied 
with the requeft of Hermias, and ordered Epigenes to 
remain at Apamea. This incident alarmed the other 
officers, who were apprehenfive of meeting with the fame 
fate ; but the common foldiers having received all their 
arrears, expreffed great obligations to Hermias, by whofe 
means they had been fatisfied . 

Hermias having thus gained the good-will of the Ep1gencg 
foldiery, fet out with Antioehus and the army, after hav-rreacfaeroufly 
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ing charged Alexis governor of the citadel of Apamea, a 
man entirely at his devotion, to dehroy, under fome plau- 
fible pretence, Epigenes, during the king's abfence. 
Alexis, purfuant to his orders, having, by the promife 
of a great reward, bribed one of the domeftics of Epi- 
genes, gave him a letter, with orders to lay it among his 
matter's papers. This was a forged letter from Moio, 
wherein he thanked Epigenes for forming a confpiracy a- 
gainft the king, and pointed out to him by what methods 
he might Mdy put it in execution. Some days after 
Alexis went to Epigenes, and afked him, whether he 
had not received a letter from Molo. Epigenes replied 
with the greateft indignation, that he had no intercourfe 
with rebels ; but Alexis acquainting him that he had 
orders to look into his papers, entered his lodgings by force, 
and a fearch being made, the forged letter was found j 
whereupon Epigenes, without being tried, or even heard, 
was immediately put to death. The king, at the bare 
fight of the letter, approved of his death, and greatly 
commended the zeal of Alexis but the great men of 
the court underftood the whole matter, tho' none of them 
dared to undeceive their mafter, being awed into filence by 
the great power of the minifter 

In the mean time, Antiochus arriving with his army 
at the Euphrates, joined the troops he found there, and 
purfuing his march, came to Antioch in Mygdonia (R), 

wherq 
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(R) Antioch of Mygdonia flood in the north part of Mefopota- 
mia. St. Jerom carries the antiquity of it as high as Nirarod. 
It was as confiderable for the number of its inhabitants as its 
great extent. The Syro-Macedonians, when they became matters 
of Mefopotarnia, gave this city the name of Antioch in Mygdo- 
nia, to dtftinguifh it from the capital of Syria. Before that time 
it was called Niubis, or, as we find it wrote on fome antient 
medals, Nefebe. It ferved as a barrier againft the incurfions 
of the Parthians and Perfians down to the time of the emperor 
Julian, who, by a- lhameful treaty, gave it up to the iatter. 
Some modern writers, by miftake, place it on the Tigris ; but 
it is plain, both from Polybius and the emperor Julian's firft 
oration, that it flood on the rivtr Mygdonius, which fprings from 
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where, as the year was now far fpent, he put his troops 
into winter quarters, propofing to open the campaign very 
early next fpring. As foon as the feafon allowed him to 
take the field, having affembled his troops, he advanced 
to Liba (S), and there fummoned a council to deliberate , 
with his officers what courfe was beft to take to find out 
Molo, and by what means they might fupply the army 
with provifions in their march, Molo being matter of all 
the country about Babylonia. Hermias propofed to keep 
along the Tigris, by which means, faid he, we mail have 
the benefit of that and two other rivers, the Lycus and 
the Capros (T), to cover our camp. Such danger there 
was in following this advice, that Zeuxes, though he had 
the fate of Epigenes before his eyes, could not help op- 
poftng it, and (hewing the great difficulties they mould 
meet with in holding their march along the river. He 
urged feveral reafons, chiefly, that after a long and tedi- 
ous march through a continued defart, they mould come to 
a place called the King's ditch, which, if it mould hap- 
pen to be pofleffed by the enemy, would put a flop to their 
further progrefs, and oblige them to return by the fame 
cefevt, where they mould be in great want of all things. 
On the other hand, he made it appear, that in cafe they 
palled the Tigris, they mould be well fupplied with pro- 
vifions ; 

mount Mafias between the Tigris and the Euphrates, and run- 
ning from north to fouth, difcharges itfelf into the latter of 
thefe rivers. The Mygdonius divides Mygdonia, which is a fmall 
province of Mefopotamia, into two unequal parts. Pliny is of 
opinion, that this country was originally peopled by a colony 
of the Mygdonians in Macedon. Antioch of Mygdonia mil 
retains its moft antient name, being called by the people of the 
eaft Naffibin, which is plainly a corruption of Nafibis. 

(S) Liba was a chief city of Carmania, a province lying be- 
yond Perfia, and bounded by Parthia on the north, by Gedro- 
fia on the eaft, and by the Perfian and Indian feas on the fouth. 
The city of Liba flood near the confines of Gedrofia. 

(T) The Lycus and Capros were two rivers of Aflyria, 
properly fo called, running between the cities of Ninus and 
Seleucia, and difcharging themfelves into the Tigris. They were 
fo called by the Greeks, as Strabo (38) and Pliny (39) inform «fy 
from two rivers of the lame name in Phrygia. 
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vifions ; and befides, that it was more than probable, that 
thofe of the country of Apollonia would return to their 
duty^finqe it was very plain, that out of neceflity, and 
. not by inclination, they had declared for Molo. He add- 
- - . ed, that when Molo fhould fee his paflage back into Me- 
• dia cut off, and find himfelf ftreightened for want of 
provifions, he would be conftrained, either to venture a 
battle, or to fee himfelf abandoned by his troops u . The 
advice of Zeuxes was approved of \ and accordingly the 
army being divided into three bodies, pafted the Tigris in 
three different places, and purfued their march to Dura 
(U), which was at the fame time befieged by one of Mo- 
lo's officers, who, on their approach, raifed the fiege, and 
retired. From Dura they advanced to Oricum, and from 
thence to Apollonia. Molo being informed of the king's 
arrival, marched with all poflible expedition to the moun- 
tains of Apollonia ; but, before he reached them, was o- 
vertaken by the king, who encamped over-againfl him. 
Molo apprehending it dangerous for rebels to march a- 
gainft their prince in broad day, and give him battle, re- 
iolved to fall on Antiochus in the night ; and accordingly 
putting himfelf at the head of a body of chofen troops, he 
marched, by private ways, towards the neighbouring moun- 
tains, with a defign to fall on the enemy's camp from 
thofe eminencies \ but his foldiers deferting in troops to the 
king, he thought it advifeable to return by break of day 
to his camp. In the mean time, the king being refolded 
to venture an engagement, drew out his forces, and ad- 
vanced in battalia to the enemy's trenches. Molo like- 
wife, at the approach of the king, marched out in good 
order to meet him. Both armies engaged with the ut~ 
'/> moft fury ; but a body of chofen men, which Molo had 
£*■■" placed upon his left to make head againft the king, going 

: ;-f ■" over to him, that wing was foon put in diforder, and o- 
Mfelq being bliged to retire. Hereupon Molo, after having attempted 
overcome, feveral times, in vain, to lead them back to the charge, 
j^on nt was 0D hg e d t0 retire wit ^ ^ em '> DUt bein S clofcly purfued 
himfelf. by 

8 Idem ibid. p. 395. 



(U) Dura was a city in the province of AfTyria, called by 
Ptolemy, Appolloniatis,- rio doubt from the city of Apollonia iss 
metropolis. Some writers place Dura in Mesopotamia, 
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by the king, and fearing to fall alive into his hands, out of 
defpair killed himfelf, as did many of his accomplices ; fo 
that the king gained a complete vi&ory without any con- 
fiderable lofs. Neolaus or Nicolas, the brother of Molo, 
efcaping from the battle, fled to Alexander, another of 
their brothers, who was in Perfia, and carried him thebai. 
news of the death and defeat of their brother. Thefe 
two finding their affairs quite defperate, firft killed their 
mother, afterwards their wives and children, and laftly dif- 
patched themfelves, to prevent their falling into the hands 
of the conqueror. After the king had pillaged the camp, 
he ordered Molo's body to be fixed on a crofs, and placed 
on one of the higheft mountains of Media ; which was 
done accordingly, the body being carried into the country 
of the Chalonitidi (W), and there placed on a crofs on 
the moft confpicuous part of mount Zagra. Such was the 
end of this rebellion, which proved the ruin of all who 
had engaged in it. After this victory, the remains of the 
conquered army fubmitted to the king, who, after having 
feverely reproved them, granted them his pardon, order- 
ing them into Media, under the command of thofe he 
fent to regulate the affairs of that province. He then 
returned to Seleucia on the Tigris, and having fpent fome 
time there in re-eftabliftiing his authority in the provinces 
which had revolted, and fettling all things on their for- 
mer foot, he refolved to attack the Barbarians bordering 
on his dominions, in order to deter them for the future 
from taking part with his rebellious fubjecls, for entering 
into an alliance with them. He propofed to begin with 
Artabazanes king of the Atropatii (X) and other neigh- 
bouring 

(W) Chalontidis was the moft fouthern province of Aflyria, 
fo called, according to Ifidorus Characenus (40), from the city 
of Chala its metropolis, and divided from Media by mount Za- 
grus or Zagra, the higheft in the whole country. 

(X) Atropatia was a part of Media ; for Strabo (41) divides 
all Media into two parts ; the one he calls Media Magna, and tKe 
other Media Atropatia and Atropatane (42). It borrowed this 
name from one Atropatus, who being governor of that province 
for the king of Perlia in Alexander's time, defended it againft 

that 



(40I Ifidor. Charac. p, 5, (41) Strabo. 1. xi. p. 360* 

(42) Idem ibid. p. 363, 
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bouririg nations, and by far the moft powerful of all thofe 
princes 1 . Hermias was at firft very unwilling to engage in 
this war, in regard of the danger that attended it, and 
becaufe he was ftill bent on the recovery of Ccele-Syria ; 
but on the news of the queen's being brought to bed of 
a fon, he changed his mind, and warmly promoted a war 
with the Barbarians, in hopes that the king might lofe his 
life in that dangerous expedition, in which cafe the re- 
gency and tuition of the infant prince would fall to his 
Siare. All things therefore being got ready for this inva- 
fion, the army marched over the mountain Zagra, and en- 
tered the country of the Atropatii. Artabazanes their king 
being then very old, and greatly terrified at the approach of 
the king at the head of a victorious army, made his fub- 
miflion, and concluded a peace on fuch terms as Antiochus 
thought proper to impofe w . 

B Y this time Hermias, through his infolent haughty be- 
haviour, growing intolerable to his mafter, as well as to his 
fellow-fubjecls, Apollophanes the king's phyfician, in whom 
he repofed great confidence, and who, by his employment, 
had free accefs to him, took a proper time to reprefent 
to him the general difcontent of his fubjecls, and the dan- 
ger he himfelf was in from his ambititious and wicked mi- 
nifter ; he therefore advifed him to take care of himfelf, 
left the fame fate fhould attend him which his brother had 
met with in Phrygia, he having fallen a vi&im to the 
ambition of thofe on whom he moft relied. He added, that 
it was plain to every one, that Hermias was hatching fome 
wicked defign, and that no time was to be loft in the pre- 
venting 

w Idem, ibid, p, 398 — 400. 



that conqueror, and upon the downfal of the Perflan empire^ 
feized it for himfelf, and tranfmitted it to his pofterity. Ar- 
tabazanes was one of his defcendents, another of the fame race 
reigned in Strabo's time, the kingdom being held even then 
by the fame family. This country, according to i'olybius (43), 
extended on one fide as far as the Pontus Euxinus, and on 
the other to the Cafpian fea, Was plentifully ftored with all forts 
of proyifion, and the inhabitants were deemed good foldiers. 



(43) Poiyb. 1. y. p s 402, 
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venting of it. Antiochus, as we have already obferved, 
had begun to entertain fome fufpicions of his chief mini- 
fter, but had fupprefled them, not knowing whom to truft, 
though {"unrounded with courtiers whom he "had loaded 
with favours. He w;.s therefore extremely well pleafed 
that his phyfician had given him this advice, and after 
having commended him for the care he {hewed for his 
fafety, and his refolution in opening fo frankly his thoughts, 
Immediately entered on meafures with him for the ridding 
himfelf of a minifter who was fo univerfally deteftcd, and 
whofe attempts were fo much to be dreaded. Accord- Kermias pi 
ingly, the very next morning, the king, under pretence ^^^^ 
of taking the air, walked out of the camp, and Hermias order, 
not failing to attend him, as he ufually did, when they 
came to a folitary place where none of the minifter's crea- 
tures could lend him. any afTifrance, the king ftepping a- 
fide as on fome necefTary occafion, thofe who attended 
him falling upon Hermias, as it had been agreed on be- 
fore-hand, put him to death, to the great fat is faction 
©f all the provinces of the Syrian empire. He had go- 
verned, not only the kingdom? but the king himfelf, with 
great haughtinefs, treating him on feveral occafions in a 
very idolent manner ; and whoever of the fubje&s dared 
to oppofe his fentiments or defigns, was fure to fall a facri- 
fice to his refentment, which drew on him an univerfal ha- 
tred ; but no where was there a more fignal inftance of it 
than at Apamea in Syria, for there they no fooner heard of 
his death, than the whole city rofe with the utmoft fury, 
and the women falling upon his wife and children, ftoned 
them to death x . 

Antiochus having now happily re-eftablifhed his af- 
fairs in the eaft, and raifed to the government of thofe 
provinces perfons of merit, in whom he could repofe the 
greateft confidence, marched back into Syria, and put- 
ting his army into winter quarters, fpent the remaining 
part of the year in confulting with his minifters and offi- 
cers about the operations of the enfuing campaign ; for 
he had two other very dangerous enterprizes to put in ex- 
ecution for the reftoring of the Syrian empire to its for- 
mer fplendor; one was againft. Ptolemy, for the recovery 
of Csele-Syrfa, and the other againft Achceus, who had 
ufurped the fovereignty of Ana Minor ; for Ptolemy Eu- 

: ergetes 

s Idem ibid. p. 400, 402, 
Vox. VIII. Q q 
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ergetes having feized on all Syria in the beginning of the 
jeign of Seleucus Callinicus, as we have related above, 
- ^' .great part of it was ftill held by his fucceflbr Ptolemy 
: [Philopator* And as to Achaeus, we have already obferved 
**ilow . he refuted the crown that was offered him on the 
, i death" of Seleucus Callinicus, and with great fidelity put 
it on the head of Antiochus the lawful heir, who, to 
reward his zeal and fervices, appointed him governor of all 
the provinces of Afia Minor. In this ftation he wrefted 
fiom Attalus king of Pergamus all the countries in Afia 
which he had feized, and annexed them again to the 
crown of Syria. The fuccefs that attended him on this 
occafion drew on him the envy of the prime minuter, and 
others, who had the king's ear at court ; and therefore, 
refblutions being taken to ruin him, forged letters were 
produced to prove, that he entertained treacherous defigns 
againft his , prince, and held a correfpontience with Ptole- 
caufcsWrn- m Y' Achaeus having notice of what was plotting againft 
feif to be him at court, thought that he had no other way to fecure 
proclaimed himfelf againft the evil defigns of his enemies than by do- 
kisgof Af3a -j n g wnat he was charged with, and accordingly, in his own 
defence, taking the crown, which he had before refufed, 
he caufed himfelf to be proclaimed king of Afia, and 
was crowned at Laodicea in Phrygia, afTuming ever after 
the regai title in all his letters to the cities of Afia, and 
obliging them to give it him in all their addreffes Thefe 
were the two dangerous wars Antiochus had on his hands ; 
asid which of thefe he mould flrft undertake was the mat- 
ter under debate in the king's council. Upon mature 
deliberation it was refolved, firft to reduce all the coun- 
tries belonging to the Syrian empire on that fide mount 
8nf v, Taurus, before they marched over it againft Achaeus, to 
% ' v.'f ' 1 whom, for the prefent, they only fent menacing meffages, 
^nfifefe* on a ^ urJuanfi to £ bis fcheme all the forces were ordered to af- 
w»«kh femble at Apamea, and hold themfelvesin a readinefs to 
P«&!R#kK% march into Cede -Syria, Before they fet out, a council 
of ail the chief officers was afTembled, to confult about the 
£rft operations of the campaign, when ApoUophanes, the 
Msg's phyfiesan, reprefented, that the defign on Cosle- 
• 4 "* Syria 



9 Idem ibid* 
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Syria was vain, and would prove an unprofitable expe- 
dition, while they left Ptolemy in quiet poffeflion of Se- 
leucia, a royal city, and in effecl: the metropolis of the 
kingdom ; that, not to mention the diftionour of leaving 
that city in the hands of an Egyptian king, the recovery 
thereof would redound greatly to the king's advantage ■% 
that, while it was held by the enemy, it would be a 
great hindrance to the progrefs of his arms in the enterprize 
he was upon ; for which way foever he had a mind to car- 
ry his arms, he would find it neceflary, over and above 
all other preparations, to ftrengthen all his towns with 
numerous garrifons, merely on account of the danger 
which would threaten them from Seleucia : whereas if 
Antiochus made the recovery of that place his firft bufmefs* 
it would not only ferve as a bulwark and frontier againfl 
the enemy, but enable him to profecute the enterprize 
both by fea and land. This city flood on the fame river 
as Antioch, at the diftance only of fifteen miles below it, 
near the mouth of the Orontes. When Ptolemy Euergete3 
invaded Syria, as we have related above, to fupport the 
rights of fib fitter Berenice, he feized upon that impor- 
tant place, and having put a ftrong Egyptian garrifon into 
it, kept it full twenty-feven years. As it was the port of 
Antioch, it not only was a conftant annoyance to the 
Antiochians, but entirely cut off their communication 
with the fea, and quite ruined their trade. All which 
things being fet forth by Apollophanes, the king and coun- 
cil refolved to follow his plan, and open the campaign 
with the fiege of Seleucia 1 . Accordingly the whole ar- 
my marched thither, inverted the place, and carried it by 
a general aflault, fome of the officers, who commanded in 
the city, having been gained over by Antiochus. ThesefcucTa 
king treated the inhabitants with the utmoft humanity, and taken, 
reftored them to their antient privileges *. 

Antiochus being now matter of this important place^ 
marched with all poifible expedition into Ccele-Syria, 
being invited thither by Theodotus the iEtolian, whoa* 
Ftolemy had appointed governor of that province. We; 
have feen above how vigoroufly he repulfed Antiochus 
the year before ; neverthelefs the court of $gypt had 
not been fatisfled with his conduct on that occafion, and 
Q,q 2 ther^ 



f Polyb* ubi fupra, p, 405, » Idem; p. 406. 
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therefore called him to Alexandria to anfwer for it at the 
peril of his head. 'Tis true he was acquitted, and fent 
back, to his government ; but neverthelefs he was fo exag- 
gerated at the affront, that he refolved to revenge it. 
The luxury and effeminacy of the court, to which he had 
been an eye-witnefs while he attended his caufe in Alex- 
andria, heightened his refentment and indignation, it being 
intolerable to him to depend on fo bafe and contempti- 
ble a fet of men : and indeed the moft abominable de- 
baucheries of every kind were praclifed by Ptolemy Phi- 
locator during his reign ; and the whole court followed 
his example. Theodotus therefore could not but abhor 
fo vile a conduct , and being a gallant man, refolved to 
feek for a new mailer, who might better deferve his fer- 
vices. Accordingly he was no fooner returned to his 
government, hut he feized on the cities of Tyre and 
Ptolemais, and declaring for Antiochus, difpatched a 
mefienger to him, inviting him into thofe parts. Nico- 
laus, one of Ptolemy's generals, though of the fame coun- 
try with Theodotus, would not join with him in this 
defection; but frill adhering to Ptolemy, according, to his 
firft engagement, marched againfr. Theodotus, and clofely 
befieged him in the city of Ptolemais, which he had late- 
Ptohmais ]y taken. Antiochus hafcened to his relief, but met with 

and T we be- J . rn r ,. T . y , , c 

tmyed'to a vigorous rehuarice rrom jNicoiaus, who, cn the news or 

Antiochus. his march, had feized the pafics of mount Libanus. ' How- 
ever the iEtolian, after a moh 1 gallant defence, being 
borne down by the fupcricr power of Antiochus, was at 
length obliged to retire ; whereupon the cities of Tyre 
and Ptolemais were by Theodotus delivered into the king's 
hands, and with them the magazines which Ptolemy had 
b f ■ prepared in thofe two places for the fupport of his army, 
•V" and likewife a fleet of forty fail which lay in the two 
■;■ . harbours. The (hips he delivered to Diognetus his admi- 
" / ral, ordering him to fail to Pelufium, whither he himfelf 
intended to march by land, with a view to invade Egypt 
on that fide ; but being informed, that a: that time of 
.>■,;' the year the inhabitants ufed to cut down the banks of 
-f- the Nile, and lay the whole country under water, and 

$ confequently that the invading of Egypt was at that fea- 

ibn impracticable, he abandoned this project, and employ- 
ed all hi* f'JiXwS in reducing the, reft of Code-Syria. Some 

place* 
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places {Itrrendsred of their own accord, others were taken 
by force, and Damafcus hfAf, the capital of that province, 
fell into his hands by a ttratagem with which he over- 
reached Dinon, who was governor of it for Ptolemy b . 
The laft action of this campaign v/as the fiege of Dura, a 
maritime city in the neighbourhood of mount Carrnel, 
called Dor in fcripture c but the place being well fortifi- 
ed by Nicolaus, and defended by a numerous garrifon, 
the king could not matter it, and was therefore glad to ac- 
cept of a propofal which was offered him, of making a 
truce for four months with Ptolemy. This ferved him as 
an honourable pretence to march back to Seleucia on the 
Orontes, where he put his army into winter-quarters, af- 
ter having, appointed Theodotus the iEtolian governor of, 
all the places he had taken in this campaign d . 

During this truce a treaty was was fet on J^-ot be- 
tween the contending princes, but with njx^er view on 
either fide than to gain time, whicjr? tolemy wanted to 
make the necelFary preparations fo/ the carrying on of. 
the war, and Antiochus to put a. flop to the conquers of 
Achaeus } for he, not fatisried wifh Afia Minor, of which 
he was already matter, was making great preparations to 
invade Syria, ,and difpoffefs Antiochus, if poflible, of all 
his dominions. To check thefe ambitious views, it was 
neceffary for the king to give over thoughts of diftant 
conquefts. \ 

In this treaty the main point was, to whom Ccele- 
Syria, Phaenice, Samaria and Juchea did belong, in vir- 
tue of the partition of Alexander's empire between Ptole- 
my, Seleucus, Callander and Lyfimachus, after ■ the death 
of Antigonus, and defeat of Demetrius in the battle of 
Ipfus. Ptolemy claimed thefe provinces, as having been, 
by that divifion, allotted to Ptolemy Soter his great- 
grandfather. On the other fide, Antiochus pretended, 
that they had been given to Seleucus Nicator, and were 
therefore his right, he being heir and fuccefibr to that 
prince in the kingdom of Syria. The affair of Achaeus 
was likewife a great clog to the negotiation 5 for Ptolemy 
Q^q 3 infilled 



b Polyccn. l.iv. c. 15. c Jofaua. xi. 2, 17, 11, 
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infifted upon his being comprized in the treaty, while 
Antiochus could not brook fo much as to hear him named, 
thinking .it a fcandalous thing that Ptolemy mould en- 
tertain the leaft thought of giving protection to one in 
rebellion againft his prince e . 

JJothkings While thefe pretentions and contefts were carrying 

Nvar 3 " f ° r on ^ otn P art ^ es 5 m & neither would yield to the other, 
the time of the truce elapfed, and nothing being con- 
cluded by the treaty, they began again to provide for 
the war. Nicolaus the iEtolian had given fuch proofs 
of his valour and fidelity in the laft campaign, that Ptolemy 
appointed him commander in chief of all his forces, and 
committed to his care the government of the contended 
provinces. The command of the fleet was given to Pe- 
rigenes, who was ordered to carry on the war by fea, 
and fupply Nicolaus with provifions, and fuch military 
ilores as he fhould ftand in need of. Nicolaus having 
afTembled his forces at Gaza, whither all the necefTary 
provifions had been fent from Egypt, marched them from 
thence to mount Libanus, and feized on all the pafTes 
between that chain of mountains and the fea, through 

1 " which it was necefTary for Antiochus to pafs, firmly re- 

folved to wait for them there, and, by the advantage of 
the place, obftruct his further progrefs that way f . 

In the mean time Antiochus was not inactive ; but 
having made the necefTary preparations for a vigorous in- 
vafion, both by fea and land. He gave the command of 
his fleet to Diognetus his admiral, and then marched 
' himfelf with his army by land. On his arrival at Ma- 
rat hum, the Aradians met him with tenders of their friend- 
":" fhip and alliance; and he not only received them with 

V' . great kindnefs, but compofed by his mediation, fome 
- differences of a long landing between them and the 
neighbouring cities. From Marathum he continued his 
march into Syria, by that pafs which is called by Po- 
lybius Thou-profopon, arrived at Berytus, and advancing 
to Botr is, pofTeiTed himfelf of that city, after having burnt 

r Tmres and Calamus. ..From Botris he difpatched The- 

odotus and Nicarchus, with orders to feize on the (heights 
which lead to the river Lycus, while he himfelf, purfu- 



*Polyb. p. 409, 4i-e ? 4.1 1; f Idem ibid. p. 413. 
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ing his march, reached the river Damura, where he en- 
camped, his fleet keeping always near him. From thence, 
taking with him Nicarchus and Theodotus, he advanced 
at the head of the light-armed troops to view the ftreights 
where Nicolaus was pofted, and returned the fame day- : 
to his camp. Early next morning, leaving Nicarchus with 
the command of the heavy-armed troops, he marched 
with the reft to the ftreights pofTefled by Nicolaus, and 
having, in fight of the enemy, divided his army into 
three bodies, he ordered Theodotus, at the head of one, 
to attack the enemy's forces which were pofted on the 
eminences ; the other he gave to Menedemus, enjoining 
him to diflodge Nicolaus, who had fortified himfelf in a 
narrow pafs between mount Libanus and the fea ; the 
third he kept for a referve under the command of Di- 
odes, who was to carry fuccours where-ever they fhould 
be wanted. Antiochus himfelf, attended only with his 
guards, pofted himfelf on an eminence, whence he had 
a fair view of all that patted either by fea or land ; 
for the two admirals, Diognetus and Perigenes, had drawn 
their fleet up in a line as near the more as they could, 
that they might be ready at hand to affift their land- 
forces. By this means the battle by land and fea be- 
came, as it were, one fingle engagement. The fignal 
being given, they advanced to the attack on all fides. At The Egyp- 
fea it was a drawn battle, their fleets being pretty equal ; Jj ans defeated 
but at land the forces of Antiochus having diflodged Ni- yAntiochus * 
colaus, that brave commander was obliged, after a moft 
gallant defence, to retire to Sidon, whither Perigenes fol- 
lowed him with the Egyptian fleet. About two thoufand 
Egyptians were flain in the engagement, and the like > 
number taken prifoners. The reft, under the conducl of • 
Nicolaus, who retired in good order, got fafe into Sidon. 
Antiochus purfued them with a defign to lay fiege to that 
city ; but finding it well ftored with all forts of provi- 
fions, and Nicolaus refolved to hold out to the laft ex- 
tremity, he altered his mind, and fending his fleet to Tyre, 
marched with his army into Galilee, where he reduced : ? ^ 
the cities of Phileteria, Scythopolis, and Attabyrium , 
which ftruck fuch terror into the inhabitants, that I 
the whole country fubmitted to the conqueror. From 
Galilee he crofted the Jordan, and entering Gilead, 
pofieffed himfelf of all that country, which had been 
Q_q 4 former!/, 
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formerly the inheritance of the tribes of Reuben and 
Gad ? and the half tribe of Manaffeh on that fide of the 
river.. He afterwards marched againft Rabbah of the child- 
. j-en ,'of Amnion, which Polybius calls Rabbath-ben-Am- 
' f'mon.: pt Rabatamana, which, as it was a very ftrong 
and. populous place, made a vigorous defence againft the 
victorious army, but was at length obliged to fubmit for 
want of water. As the kafon was now far advanced, 
Antiochus leaving the government of Samaria to Hippo- 
lochus and Kerseas, who had lately come over to him 
from Ptulemy, and live thoufand men to keep the coun- 
try in fubje&ion, marched back to Ptolomais, where he 
put his troops into winter quarters ?. 

Early _in the fpring both armies again took the field. 
Ptolemy, having drawn together an army of feventy 
thoufand foot, five thoufand horfe, and feventy-three ele- 
phants, advanced to Pelufium, whence he- led them in 
perfon through the deferts which part Egypt from Pa- 
leftine, and encamped at Raphia, a city lying between 
Rinocorura and Gaza. Here Antiochus met him with 
an army fomewhat fuperior to his ; for he had with him 
feventy-two thoufand foot, fix thoufand horfe , and an 
hundred and two elephants ; he encamped fir ft within ten 
.furlongs, and afterwards within five of the enemy. While 
they lay thus near each other, many fkirmifhes happened 
between parties as they went out to forage ; but without 
any confiderablc advantage on cither fide. Here Theo- 
dotus the iEtolian, who had ferved many years under 
Ptolemy, gave a fignal inftance of his iiitiepidity and re- 
solution ; for being well acquainted with the cuftoins of 
the Egyptians, he cook the advantage of a dark evening, 
when he could not be well known, and entering the 
■ ■ enemy's camp with two companions, advanced as far as 
'Ptolemy's tent, with a defign to kill him, and by 
this bold attempt put an end to the war ; but the king 
-lying that night eifewherc, he killed his firft phyficiau, 
miftaking him for Ptolemy, wounded two "ther perfons, 
and then amidft the alarm and confufion which this at- 
h A- b»ttlc of reiI1 P t oceafioned, efcjped to his own camp. At length 
'i|^5pbia. both kings agreed to a decifive battle, and drew up their 
i0Yc«v of the " armies 

flu, j z-Zx. ■ ■ 
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armies accordingly ; both rode before their refpe&ive 
lines, encouraging their foldiers to behave manfully.. Ar-> 
finoe, the fifter and wife of Ptolemy, not only exerted 
herfelf in animating the Egyptians before the engagement, 
but did not abandon her hufband in the heat of the bat- 
tle, attending him in the midft of the greateft dangers. 
Antiochus at the head of the right wing defeated the 
enemy's left ; but while he purfued them too far, Ptolemy 
who had been as fuccefsful in the other wing, charged 
in flank the center of Antiochus, which was then un- 
covered, and broke that body before it was poffible for 
the prince to fuccour it. An old officer of Antiochus's army, 
ebferving which way the cloud of duft flew , concluded 
from thence that the main body was routed, and (hewed it 
to the king, who faced abour that inftant j but came 
too late to retrieve his error, the reft of his army being 
broke and put to flight before his arrival. Hereupon Antiochus 
he was obliged to retreat, flrft to Raphia, and next to defeated * 
Gaza, after ten thoufand of his men had been cut to 
pieces, and four thoufand taken prifoners. After this de- 
feat, Antiochus being no longer in a condition to make 
head againft Ptolemy, abandoned all his conquefts, and 
withdrew with the remains of his mattered army to An- 
tioch. This battle was fought at the fame time, ac- 
cording to Polybius, that Hannibal defeated Flaminius 
the Roman conful at the lake of Thrafymenus in He- 
truria h . 

Upon the retreat of Antiochus the cities of Caele- 
Syria and Paleftine (trove, as it were, which of them 
fh'ould fir ft fubmit to Ptolemy, being more inclined to him, 
as they had been long fubject to the Egyptians, than to 
Antiochus, whom they had received after the defeat of 
Nicolaus, only becaufe they were not in a condition to 
oppofe him. Ptolemy's court, as foon as the news of 
this victory was fpread abroad, was crowded with ern- 
baffadors from all the cities of Code-Syria and Judaea, 
making their fubmilTion to him, and congratulating him 
on his late fuccefs. The conqueror not only received 
them all with great kindnefc, but refolved to make a 
progrefs through all the provinces which had fubmitted 
to him ; and accordingly vifited all the ftates and cities 
of note, and amongft the reft. Jcrufalcm, where he took 

a view 



h Idem, p. 424," 425. & 1 Maccab. c. iii. v. 5, 6. 
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a view of the temple, and even offered facrifices tp the 
God of Ifrael, making at the fame time oblations, and 
blowing rich donatives on that holy place. But not being 
iatisfied with viewing it only from the outer court, beyond 
■ which no gentile was allowed to pafs, he fhewed a great incli- 
nation to enter the fan&uary, and even the holy of holies it- 
felf,to which no one was allowed aceefs but tbehigh-prieft y and 
he only once a year on the day of the great expiation. 
This occalioned a great uproar all over the city : the 
high-prieft informed him of the holinefs of the place, and 
the exprefs law of God, by which he was forbid to enter 
it. The priefts and levites drew together in a body to 
o^pofe his ram defign, which the people alfo conjured him 
to lay afide. But this oppofition ferving only to inflame 
his curiofity, he forced in as far as the fecond court, where, 
while he was preparing to enter the temple itfelf, he was 
ftruck by God with fuch terror, that he was carried of? 
half dead. On this he left the city, highly exafperated 
againft the whole Jewifh nation, on account of the acci- 
dent which had befallen him, and loudly threatening to re- 
venge it at a more proper feafon f . 
Concludes a Antiochus no fooner returned to Antbch, but he 
peace with fent embaffadors to Ptolemy to fue for a peace. What 
Ptolemy. p rom pt e d him to this was his fufpeding the fidelity of his 
own people, finding on his return his authority and inte- 
reft much lefTened by his late defeat. Befides, it was high 
time for him to turn his arms againft Achaeus, and put a 
ftop to his conquefts. For he being already mafter of Afia, 
Antiochus forefaw, that if he gave him time to fettle his 
authority in thofe provinces, it would not be long ere he 
. .. . muft expect him in Syria, there to pufh for the whole 
empire. To prevent this he thought it advifeable to ftrike 
up a peace with Ptolemy upon any terms, left having two 
fuch powerful enemies to contend with at the fame time, 
he might be at laft overpowered and ftript of all his do- 
minions. He therefore inverted his embafladors with full 
powers to give up to Ptolemy all thofe pro/inces which 
4; were the fuhject of their conteft, that is, all Ccele-Syria 

iP| ~ and Paleftine. Ccele-Syria, as we have hinted before, 

; % comprehended that part of Syria, which lies between the 

mountains Lihajius and Antilibanus ; and Paleftine all the 
country, which was antie^ntly the inheritance of the ehil- 

drea 
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drert of Ifrael ; and the coaft of thefe two provinces was 
what the Greeks called Phcenice. All this country Antio- 
chus was willing to part with to purchafe a peace in 
his prefent circumftances, chufing rather to give up his 
claim to one part of his dominions, than run the rifk of 
lofirig the whole. Accordingly a truce was agreed on for 
a year, and before that expired a peace concluded on the 
fame terms. Ptolemy, who might have taken advantage 
of this victory, and eafily conquered all Syria, was no 
his defirous than Antiochus of putting an end to the 
war, that he might be again at liberty to follow his plea- • 
fures k . 

Antiochus having thus concluded a peace with Marches 
Ptolemy, bent all his thoughts and attention on carrying^" 11 
the war into Afia Minor againft Achaeus, and having made c aus * 
vaft preparations for that expedition, he crofted mount 
Taurus, and having concluded a league with Attalus king 
of Pergamus, by virtue of which they were both to a6t 
with all their forces againft the common enemy, he fo 
diftrened Achaeus, that he was obliged to quit the field, 
and fliut himfelf up in Sardis, where he was clofely be- 
fieged by the confederate princes. However, he held out 
above a year in fpite of the utmoft efforts of the two 
victorious armies, during which time frequent battles were 
fought under the walls, and many brave men killed on 
both fides. At length the city being taken by a ftratagem Ta kes Sardi* 
of Ligoras, one of Antiochus's commander's (Y), Achaeus 

retired 



k Idem, p, 428. Juftin. 1. xxx. c. i. 

(Y) The caftle, and the adjoining wall of the city, were on 
the top of a rock deemed inacceflible, both hanging over a deep 
valley, into which dead horfes and other beafts were ufually 
thrown. Lagoras, who was ftationed on that fide, obferved that 
ravens, and other rapacious birds, which haunted that valley for 
the food they found there, ufed to fly from thence up to the tops 
of the rocks, and pitch upon the walls, relting there undifturbed; 
From thence he concluded, that thofe parts of the wall were 
left unguarded, as being thought inacceflible, and acquainted An- 
tiocus with what he had obferved. Hereupon in a council of 
the chief officers it was refolved that a general affault ftould be 
made, during which Lagoras, with fuch men as he thought pro- 
per for the enterprize, fhould attempt to fcale the rocks on that 
fide, and enter the town. The fuccefs was agreeable to what 
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retired into the caftle, where he defended himfelf, with 
incredible bravery, till he was by the treachery of two 
crafty Cretans delivered up to Antiochus in the following 
.. manner. Ptolemy Philopator, who had entered into a ftricS 
alliance with Achseus, was much concerned to hear he was 
A'chjeus be- fo elofely blocked up in the caftle of Sardis, and therefore 
frayed by two enjoined Sofibius his prime minifter to deliver him at all 
Cretans. events from the imminent danger he was in : he added, 
that if he could but refcue his perfon he cared for no 
more, knowing that if he only appeared in the countries 
about mount Taurus 3 he would foon have an army ftrong 
, enough to keep Antiochus employed. There being at that 
time in Ptolemy's court a crafty Cretan called Bolis, well 
acquainted with the roads of that country and the by-paths 
among the rocks, on which the caftle of Sardis flood, 
Sofibius confulted him about this matter, and afked him 
whether he could not think of fome method to procure 
Achaeus's efcape. The Cretan defired time to conftder of 
it, and at the next conference undertook the bufinefs, and 
communicated to Sofibius in what manner he defigned 
to proceed in it. He told him rhat he had an intimate 
friend, who was alfo a near relation of his, Cambylus by 
name, a captain of the Cretan mercenaries in Antiochus's 
-army, and at that time commanding a fort behind the 
caftle of Sardis ;. and that he would prevail with him 
to let Achaeus make his efcape that way. Sofibius, ap- 
proving of the project, fent Bolis with the utmoft .expe- 
dition to Sardis to put it in execution, and gave him ten 
talents to defray his expences. At the fame time he wrote 
to Achaeus by a trufty meiTenger called Arianus, whom 
'•.•>-/. . Bolis found means to convey into the caftle. As the 
r/T v letter 

Lagoras had imagined ; for having with great difficulty fealed 
the rocks, he entered the city on that fide without refinance, 
and then advancing at the head of his men into the market- 
place, ftruck the inhabitants with fuch terror, thai in many 
. .4/ places they abandoned the walls, and gave an opportunity to 
the reft of Antiochus's army *o enter the city and join their 
companions, by which means the plage was reduced. In the 
'C fame manner had Sardis been taken many 2ges before by the 

" ^ Perfians under the conduct of Cyrus, when Crcefus thought him- 

*!:T, felf fecure on that fide. . Bat .the citizens had forgot what had 

happened fo many ages before (44}. 



{44) Polyb. 1. xvii. p. 506, *qj. 
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letter was wrote in chara&ers, or rather cyphers, which 
none were acquainted with, fave he and Sofibius, he was 
very well allured that this was no feigned device of his. 
enemies in the name of his friends. As for the meflenger, 
he was a trufty man, and one, whom Achaeus found 
upon examination, heartily afFect.ed to his caufe. But 
the contents of the letter, which were that he mould re- 
pofe an entire confidence in Bolis, and one Cambylus, 
whom Bolis had won over from Antiochus, gave him no 
fmall uneafmefs. They were both quite Grangers to him, 
and the Cretans, he thought, were not blindly to be re- 
lied on. However, as he could not efcape any other way, 
he refolved to follow their directions ; the meffenger there- 
fore having often paffed to and fro, it was at length 
concluded that Bolis himfelf fhould come and conduct 
Achseus out of the caftle. This being agreed on, the 
two treacherous Cretans confulting together how to make 
their moft of it, refolved in the firft place to mare 
equally between them the ten talents, which they had 
already received in hand, and then to reveal the whole 
matter to Antiochus, and cn his promifing a fuitable re- 
ward, to turn the plot, and put Achaeus into his hands. 
Antiochus was over-joyed when they firft made their pro- 
pofal, and promifed them moft ample rewards. At length 
when all things were ready on both fides, Bolis, Cam- 
bylus, and Arianus, went privately up into the caftle, in 
order to convey from thence Achseus that very night. 
As Achaeus was not acquainted either with Bolis, or Cam- 
bylus, he had a long conference with them about the bu- 
finefs in hand, and after having examined them on feveral 
heads, concluded that he had no reafon to diftruft their 
fidelity or judgment. However, to proceed with all 
poffible caution, he told them, that he defigned to ftay in 
the caftle a little longer, and fend in the mean time with 
them three or four of his friends, from whom when he 
mould receive an account of their being fafely got out, he 
would then, and not till then, venture his own perfon. 
Accordingly he appointed . three of his friends to go that 
* night with Bolis and Cambyius, and difguifing himfelf 
fo as not to be known,, by his guides, as he had agreed 
with his friends before hand, joined them when they were 
ready to depart. The other three were likewife dif- 
guifed, and one of them only took upon him to un- 
derstand the Greek tongue, the others feigning to be 
Barbarians, left Achseus ftguld be krAQWft by his fpeech. 
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And deliver- At length they fet out, Bolis and Cambylus being very 
tiochu?. A0 " g reat ty perplexed, as not knov/ing whether Achoeus was 
there or no. If they betrayed thofe they were conducting into 
the hands of Antiochus, they well knew that Achaeus, if he 
was not among them, would never truft himfelf with them ; 
if. they conveyed them away, they might for aught they 
knew, by that means fave Achaeus, and lofe the reward 
prornifed them by Antiochus. While they were under 
this uncertainty, Bolis obferved, that where the paths a- 
mong the rocks were dangerous, three of them were very 
officious to the other, lending him their hands to help 
him up or down, and taking fuch care of him as gave 
Bolis to underftand that he was Achaeus. Accordingly 
when they came to a certain place, where Cambylus had 
poffed Tome foldiers that ferved under him, Bolis clafping 
Achseus about the middle, gave the fignal agreed on, and 
the foldiers Tallying out of the ambufcade, put him in 
Achsus put irons, and carried him to Antiochus, who had watched 
to death by all night expecting the ifTue of this affair. The king 
Antiochus. wrien nc f aw Achaeus loaded with chains, burft out into a 
flood of tears, and feemed to be touched with companion 
at the misfortunes of a man to whom he was indebted for 
his crown. But motives of irate prevailing over his natu- 
ral tendernefs, he caufed him to be beheaded that very morn- 
ing, and thereby put an end to the war of Afia. For as 
foon as thofe who were in the cattle heard of his death* 
they furrendered to Antiochus, and all the places in the 
Afiatic provinces, which had declared for Achaeus, did the 
the fame. Thus the king recovered his dominions in Afia, 
and having left perfons to govern them, whom he could 
confide in, returned with his army to Antioch K 

1 Polyb. ibid. p. 445. 456. 8c I vii. p. 506, 507. & 1. viii. 
p. 522, 523. 
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AEDALOMINUS madeldngof Sidon, 
by Alexander, 185, n. His anfwer 
to him, ib. 
Abiflares's fubmiffion to Alexander, 3 05. 
Abreas killed by the Malliy 316; - .^ 
Abulitesput t< v death foroppreflion, 332. 
Acefines's river paft by Alexander, 305. 
Aehjeans defeated by the Macedonians, 
478. 

Acha?usregent of Syria's valour and fideli- 
ty, 598. Forced to take the government, 6 10. 
Befiegedin Sardis, 619. Betrayed to An- 
trochus, 622. Beheaded, ib. 

Ada, the Carian queen's conduct towards 
Alexander, 168. Made by him governefs 
general of all Caria, ib. 

Admetus general of Alexander, killed at 
the fiege of Tyre, 19a. 

^Eacides, king of Epirus, driven -out, 
445.. Slain by the Macedonians, 449. 

./Egeates, whence fo called, 44. 

v5£gis, metropolis of Macedonia, plun- 
dered by Pyrrhus, 472. 

/Egyptians, why difaffected to the Perfi- 
ans, 201. 

■ aftronomers flattery to Alexander, 

a 10. 

^Emnhia, Macedonia why fo called, 3. 
Defcribed, u. 

VoLiVJIL 



jSSropus, king of Macedon, 47. Guar- 
dian of Macedon, 70. His meffage to 
Agefilaus, ib. 

./Efchines's character of king Philip, 
93. Sent to the Amphiftions court, 115. 
Betrays the interefts of Greece to Philip, 
116. 

/Eftrians, where fituate, ,14. 

i^Etoiians diftreffed by Antipater, 429, 
Make peace with him, ib. Invade Thefi'aly, 
430. Defeated, 431. Treacherous to the 
Arcanians, 447, & feq. Punilhed by Philip, 
449. 

Agathoclesthe fon of Lyfimachus,his fuc- 
cefs againft Demetrius, 4 i^Sufpefted by his 
father of a defign to ufurp the crown, and 
poifoned, 465, 466, 

Agefilaus, meffage to Aropos, 70, 

Agis defeated by Antipater, 220. 

Agnon feat by the Athenians againft the 
Macedonians, 61. 

Agrion king of IUyria, his fhon fuccefe 
againft the Macedonians, 477. 

Alala, the Macedonian huzza, 40. 

Alcetas, king of Macedonia, 48. Bro- 
ther of Perdiccas betrays Eumenes, 368. 
Profcribed, 371. Joins himfelf to him* 
372. Defeated by Antfgonus, 374. His 
death, ib. 

Alcimaius fent, by Alexander the Great, 
to fettle Democracy in Greece, 163. 

& Aicyonii^? 
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Alcyonius-generoufly reproved by Pyr- 
ihus, .473, 474. 

~. Alexander-prince of Macedon's ftratagem 
againft^he Perfian embaffadors, 51. His 
fpeeeb .to the v Athenians, 56, 57. Warns 
them'a^ainff Mardonius, 59. His gene- 
rality "to the" Argives, 60. 

^-IL fucceedsAmyntasII. 73. Out- 
wits the 'Theffalians, ib. His death, 74., 

the^ Great born, S4, & ». Made 

regent during Philip's abfence, 103. Saves 
his iife, ri5. Commands the left wing at 
Cheronea, 119. His recounter with At- 
talus, 125. Recalled to court, 12,7. 
Whether privy to his father's murder, 
134, 135, *. His education and cha- 
racter, 129, 130, n & 140. Puniflies 
his fathers murderers, 142. Declared ge- 
neral c>f Greece, 143. Invades the Triballi 
and lllyrians, 144. Makes a general 
peace with the barbarous nations, 146. 
His fudden return into Greece, 147. Takes 
and facks Thebes, 149. Spares the houfe 
of Pindar, ib. Continued generalifiimo at 
Corinth, 152. Vifits Diogenes, 153. 
Account of his troops, 154. His expedi- 
tion into Afia, 155. Spares Lampafcus, 
thro 1 the art of Anaximenes, 157. Vict- 
ory at the Granicus, 1 58, & feq. Con- 
fluences of it, i6r. Comes to Ephefus, 
163, DifmhTes his fleet, why, 164. In- 
vades Caria, 168. Sends his marued fol- 
diers to winter at home, 1 69. Difcovers a 
confpiracy, 171 , & «. His paffage through 
the ladders, whether miraculous, 172 n. 
"March through Phiygia, 173. Cuts the 
Gordian knot, 175. Enters Cilicia, 176. 
Cured by Philip, 177, 178. Fights Darius 
at Iffus, 180, & f: q. His generolTry to his 
•amily, r8i, 182 ». Invades Cade-Syria, 
"184. His letter to Darius, 186. Mode- 
Vation towards the Greek embafladors, 188. 
^BefiegesTyre, 189, & feq. Cruelty to the 
Tyrians, 194, 195. Anfwer to Darius, 
196. Refpectful behaviour to the Jewifh. 
high-prieft, 197. Takes Gaza, 198. 
'Cruelty to Betis, aoo. Goes into Egypt, 
2£>i. Builds a new city there, 202. Con- 
fults the Hammonic oracle, 205. Settles 
the Egyptian government, 207. Puniihes 
the Samaritans, 208. Paries the Euphrates 
and Tigris, 209. Defeats Darius and Gua- 
gamela, 212, & feq. Goes to Babylon, 
2.16. To Sufa, 220. Deftroys Perfcpolis, 
224. Marches into Media, 227. Pur- 
sues Daiius's traytors, 231. Reduces Hyr- 
cania and the Mardi, 233. His vain at- 
tempt againft luxury, 237, & ieq. ».Con- 
lV.red againft., 240, ■ Panifttfs the con* 
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fpirators, 243. Purfues his defigns, 246. 
His cruelty to the Branchidae, 251, »* 
111 fuccefs againft the Scythians, 255. De- 
generates, and affects the Perfian cuftoms, 
262, &feq. Kills Clytus, 266, & feq. & 
267, n. Challenges divine honours, 
272. Confpired againft, 277. Re-enters 
Sogdia, 281. In love with Roxana, 286, 
Marches towards Indus, 289. His cruelty 
to the Indians, .293, 294. Paffes the 
Indus, 298. The Hydafpes, 300, & feq. 
His treatment of king Porus, 304. Pene- 
trates further into India, 305, & feq. 
Stops at the river Hypafis, 307, & feq. 
His ftrange vanity, 309, 310 ». Em- 
barques his army, 313. In imminent dan- 
ger from the Malli, 316. Sails down the 
Indus into the ocean,' 322. Goes by land 
to Babylon, 324, L ieq. Takes two wives 
332. Endeavours to unite the Macedoni- 
ans and Perfians, ib. Generoftty to his , 
army, 333. Quells a mutiny on the Ti- 
gris, 334, & feq. Goes into Media, 335. 
Babylon, 339, & 340 ». Threatened 
with ill omens, 341. feq. Sc n. His 
death, 344, feq. 8c tt. Character, 347, 
His vaft defigns fet afide, 361. His corps 
buried in Egypt, 367. 

the fon of Alexander the Great, 

349. Imprifoned by CafTander, 451, Mur- 
dered by him, ib. 

— — the fon of Polyfperchon, his cha- 
racter, 434. Favoured by Antigonus, 446. 
Made general of Peloponnefus, 447. Mur- 
dered, ib. 

. the fon of CafTander, drives his 

brother out of Macedon, 475. Put to 
death by Demetrius, 411, 459. 

the fon of Eropus confpires againft 

Alexander the Gre?t, 170, 171 & ». 

the fon of Pyrrhus invades Macedon, 

474. Driven out by Demetrius. 475. 

the fon of Perfeus fent prifoner to 

Rome, 530. Forced to a private life, 533. 

a mam fon of Perfeus invades Ma- 
cedon, 543. 

■ prince of Syria revolts againft Anti- 

ochus, 600. His tragical end, 607. 

— — the Pherean wars againft the king 
of Macedon, 73. Murdered by his wife 
and children, 87. 

the fon of ./Eropus confpires againft 

Alexander the Great, 170, 17 1, & n. 

Alexandria, when and by whom built, 
202. 

Aliacmon, a river in Macedonia, 22, 
Almopians, where fituate, T4. 
, Amaftriae njarried t« Craterus, 332. 

AmbirufusV 
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AmbirufusY ubmiflion and prefents to 
Alexander, 298. 

Ammon, Jupiter, the temple and oracle 
of, 204. Confulted by Alexander, ib. 

Arophaxis, the region of, defcribed, 12. 

Amphimachus's lot after Alexander's 
death, 37a. 

Amphipolis befieged by Brafidas, 64. 
Taken by Philip, 82. 

Amphyctions condemn the Locrians,! 16. 
Chufe Philip general, ibid. 

Amyntas king of Macedon, 48. His 
recep'.ion of the Perfian embaffadors, 50. 
Zeal for the Perfians, 54. &feq, Cuts off 
the ufuvper, 71, & feq. Subdues the 
Olynthians-, 72. 

Alexander's governor murdered, 

147. 

general fufpected of trea- 
fon, 445. Makes his defence and is cleared, 
ib. & feq. 

Anaxarchus the fophift's flattering fpeech 
to Alexander, 27a. 

Anaximenes faves Lampfacus, 157. 

Anchor, why and bow b,.<rn by the Se- 
leucidx, 553 & 

Andrifcus fet up for Philip the fon of 
Perfeus, 534. Sent prifoner to Rome, ^36, 
Efcapes into Thrace, ib. Invades Mace- 
don, 538. Defeats the Pnetor Juventius, 
540. Turns tyrant, 541. Defeated twice 
by Metellus, 54a. Sent prifoner to Rome, 

Andronicus forced to furrender Tyre, 39 

~— — Perfeus's governor in Theffaly put 
to death, 506. 

Anicius fent to Illyria, 511. His fuc- 
eefs there, 598, w & feq. Carries Genti- 
us to Rome and triumphs, ib. 

Antigene's lot after Alexander's death, 
372. Treachery to Eumenes, 385. Cruel 
punifhment, 386. 

Antigonia razed by Seleucus, 563. 

Antigonus, His lot after Alex- 
ander's death, 359,372. Defeats Alcetas, 

374, & feq. Out-witted by Eumenes, 

375. Repulfed with lofs, 379- Defeated 
by Eumenes, 381. His treachery to him, 
383, & feq. And to his own friends-, 386. 
Marches into Babylon, 387. Calls. Seleu- 
cus to an account. 388. Seizes Syria and 
Phaenice, 389. Repels Caffander, 390. 
The provinces recovered by Ptoiemy, 392. 
Makes a new partition with theconfederates, 
397. Invaded by them, ib Takes the 
title of king, 406. His extraction and 
character, 401* HI fuccefs againft Egypt, 
402, & feq. Invaded by the confederates. 
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405, &feq. SUin at the battle of Iffus, 
408. 

Gonatus the fon of Demetrius, hi» 

filial piety, 420. Gentlenefs, 460, & feq. 
Seizes the crown of Macedon, 470. De- 
feats the Gauls, 471. Invaded by Pyr- 
rhus, ib. Expelled by him, 472*. De- 
feats him at Argos, 473. Deferted by his 
men, 474. Takes the citadel of Corinth, 
476. His death, 477. 

Dofon chofen regent of Macedon, 

479. Afterwards king, ib. His character, 
ib. Courted by the Achaeans, 480. Friend- 
fhip to Aratus, 481. Succefs againft Cle- 
omenes, 482. Kindnefs to the Spartans, 
483. Defeats the Illyrians, ib. Over- 
ftrains his voice in the battle, and dies with 
a fpitting of blood, ib. 

Antioch, metropolis of Syria, 552. By 
whom built, 563, & 564 s. Defcribed 
ib. & feq. 

metropolis of Mygdonia, where 

fituate, 604 «. 

Antiochus Soter's pretenfions to Mace- 
don, 470. Defeats the Gauls, ib. Suc- 
ceeds his father Seleucus in Syria, 582, 
Yields Greece to Antigonus, 583. Why 
firnamed Soter, ib. Defeats the Gauls, ib. 
His death, 584. 

— Theos, why fo called, 584. "Wars 
with Egypt, 585. Lofes feveral provinces, 
587. Makes peace with Ptolemy, 588. 
Poifoned by his wife, 589. 

— — Hierax, why fo called, 594. Wars 
againft his brother, ib. Expelled Syria, 
596. His death, 597. 

« the Great, invades Egypt, 60T, 

Forred to retire, 602. Defeats his rebellious 
fubjects, 607. Wars againft Ptolemy, 610, 
& feq. Takes Ptolema'.s and Tyre, 612. 
Defeats him, 615. Marches into Juda=a, 
ib. & feq. Defeated by Ptolemy, 617. 
Makt s peace with him, 618. Marches a- 
gainft Acbaeus, ib. & feq. 

Anfcipater's character, 123. Conduct: 
in Greece, 219. Victory over Agis, 220. 
Whether guilty of Alexander's death, 345, 
& n. His port after that prince's death, 
359. Chofen protector to his fon, 371. 
Divides the provinces anew, 372. His de- 
fcent and character, 422. Marches againft 
the revolted Greeks, 425. Defeated by 
Leofthene3, ib. By Antiphilus, ib. Makes 
peace with them, 426. Wars with the 
•/Etolians, 429. Marches againft Per- 
diccas 430. Chofen protector, ib. His 
death and fucceffor, 432, 433 & n. 
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— — the fon of CafTander, his bloody 
parricide, ^45 8. Expelled by his brother, 
ib. Flies to Lyfirriachus, 459. Put to 
death by. him, ib. 
- 1 — --zk the fon of Philip, chofen king of 
Macedon, 469. 

Antiphilus's fuccefs againft: Antipater, 
4*5' 

A'ornus, \a city in India, defcribed, 295. 
The rock of, taken by Alexander, 296. 

Apaniea, by whom built, 566. 

Apollohia, a city in Macedon, j, 8, & 
feq, & n. The country fubmits to Glau- 
cias, 45b. 

Appius Claud- fent ag-unft Perfeus. 505. 
Sadly diftreffed, 507. 

Apfus, river in Macedon, defcribed, 21. 

Arabs, invaded by Antigonus, 393. 

Arachofia, /urrendered to Alexander, 
*47- 

Aratus, his policy againft the Macedo- 
nians, 477. Revenge on the treacherous 
Athenians, 478. Surprizes Corinth, 477. 
Joins with Antigonus Dofon, 481. Com- 
merce with him, ib. Poifoned by Philip, 
484. 

Arbela, the battle of, 212. 

Archelaus, king- of Muedun, 68. 
Raifes the reputation of the Macedonians-, 
T 6g. A lover of learning, ib. His death, 
70. 

Arch'idamus defeated by Demetrius, 416. 
A.rgaeus feizes the crown of Macedon, 47. 
'Contemporary with Ahcu's Marcius, ib. 

- Argives conquer Macedonia, 25. 
Argos, treacheroufly entered by Pyrrhus, 

•473. Relieved" by Antigonu*, ib. 

Aria'ris defeated by Alexander, 236. By 
Erigyus, 248. 

AriaTathes II. king of Cappadocia cruci- 
fied by Perdiccas, 365, 

- Arideu's, Alexander's brother, appointed 
to focceed him, 353. Calhd Philip by the 
army, 354. Put to death by Olympias, 
442. 

• • ■ ' the fon of Alexander by Roxana, 
born, 3.f>S'. Put to death by Callander, 
451. 

Ariftot!*, where borrr, 12. Converfant 
Vtfth Moies T s wr-rtrrigs, 169 & 170 s-. 
.' Ar'faces revolts from Antiochus, 587. 
Founds the kingdom of Baclria, ib. & 
' icq. Invades Syria, 595, & feq. 

-~ll. Invades Media, 596. Makes 
peaee wfth Antiochus, ib. & feq. 

Arfar&s, brought bound to Alexander, 
£6a» - 



Artabazanes, invaded by Antiochus, 
608. 

Artabazus's fidelity to Darius, 231. 
Rewarued by Alexander, 233. 

Afpendus, its ftrong fituation, 172. Sur- 
renders to Alexander, r 73 - 

Afphaltes, the lake of, meafuved by 
Demetrius, 394. Computes the profit of its 
bitumen, ib. 

Afpii, invaded by Alexander, 291. 

AiTaceni invaded by Alexander, 29 2. 

After, a famed archer, the ftory of 
86 n. 

Atalanta fitter of Perdiccas, put to death, 
37'- 

Atheneas fent againft the Arabs, 393. 
Slain by them. ib. 

Athenians fall out with the Perfians, 52, 
& feq. Their anfwer to Alexander, «;8. 
Defeat the Perfians, 59. War with Per- 
diccas, 62. Outwitted by Philip, 83* 
Affiftthe Olynthians, 90. Send Phocion 
againft Philip, 113. Beaten at Cheronea, 
118, & feq. Their rank flattery to Philip, 
130. To- Alexander, 149 ? 15c. Trea- 
chery to Demetrius, 408. Punifhed, 410, 
Forced to fubmit to Antipater, 427, 

Athens taken by Demetrius, 4/0. Its 
government altered by Antipater, 429. 
Garifoned by Goriatus, 474. 

Atrcparia, where fituate, 607, ». 

AttaWs fpecch to Philip, 125. Abufe 
.of Paufanias, 132. Treafonable views, 
143. Put to death, 144. 

Alexander's admiral, 371. Joins 

with Eumenes, 372. Defeated and taken 
by Antigonus, 374. 

Axius, a river in Macedonia, 22. 

B. 

BABYLON, the ruins of, defcribed, 
569, n & feq, «. 
Babylonian*, fubmit so Alexander, 218. 
Forced to abandon their city, 395, & feq. 
Submit to Seleucus, 560. 

Badlra, metropolis of Bactria, taken by 
Alexander, 252. 

Baclria, when and by whom founded, 
587, '& feq. Invaded by Alexander, 251. 
Bagdad* where fituate, 569 n, & feq. «. 
Bagoas's revenge on Orfines, 3 3 1 ». 
Balm of Gilead, a plantation of near Af- 
phaltes, 394. 

Barfina married to Alexander, 332. Her 
iffue by him, 349. Murdered by Poly- 
fperchon, 452, 453. 
Baryazes put to death by Alexander, 

Barzaentes 
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Barzaentes murders Darius, 232. Put to 
death by Alexander, 236. 

Baslarnae invited int^ Macedon by Philip, 
489. Fall out with the Thracians, 495. 
Ill treited by Petfeus, 509, 510, 

B fzira taken by Alexander, 295. 

Beren.cf's intrigues at the Egyptian 
court. 46s. 

princefs of Lydia, afTafiinates De- 

metiius, 586. 

daughter of Ptolemy married to An- 

tiochus, 588. murd<red by Laodice, 
59°- 

Berofus, his character, writings, 8cc. 584. 
& feq. 

Beffus's treafon to Darius. 231. Pro- 
claims himfelf king, 235. His cowardly 
conduct, 253. Delivered up to Alexander, 
254. His puni/hment nd death, 261 & 
71. & feq. n. 

Eetis defends Gaza, 398. Alexander's 
cruelty to him, 200. 

Bifaltae, where fituate, 13. 

Brachmans put to dea.th by Alexander, 
320, & 321, «. 

Branchidae maflacred by the fame, 
251, n. 

Brafidas fent to aflift the Macedonians, 63. 
His fuccefs and moderation, 64. Joins 
with the Macedonians, 65. Falls out with 
Perdiccas, 66. Killed before Amphipolis, 
67 

Bryges defeat the Perfians,53. 
Bubaris, how reconciled to the Macedo- 
nians, 52. 

Bucephalus taken and reftored by the 
Mardi, 334. 

a city built by Alexander, 304, 

Bythis defeats the Achaeans, 478. 

C. 

CALANUS burns himfelf alive, 332. 
Califthenes's free fpeech againft ador- 
ing Alexander, 272. His chacacler, 276, 
277, n. Death, 280. 

Callas's fuccefs againft Polyfperchon, 
442, & feq. 

Callines's fpeech to Alexander, 335. 
Camps, how formed among the Macedo- 
nians, 41. 

Capros a river in Aflyria, 605, n. 
Caramanians complain to Alexander, 328 , 
& feq. 

Garanns descended from Hercules conquers 
Macedonia, 25. Firft king of it, 43. Is 
directed by a herd of goats, 44. 

Caffander, whether he poifoned Alexan- 
der, 344, 345, & n. His poft after that 
prince's death, 37a, Leagues againft An- 



tigonus, 389. Repelled hy him, 390. Mur- 
ders Roxana and her fon, 397. 451. In- 
vades Peloponnefus, 453. Corrupts Poly- 
fperchon, 452. Raifes a confederacy a- 
gainft Antigonus, 454. Hatred to Alex- 
ander, 457, «. Dcf-ated by Demetrius, 
404, 405. Mikes a new alliance with An- 
tigonus, ib. & feq. Why he did not fuc- 
cteii his ftth.'T, as governor of Macedcn, 

432, 433, n, H's feverity to Demades, 

433. Attempt againft Polyfperchon, 436. 
Goes to Nieanor, 438. Marches againft 
Olympias, 442. Againft Polyfperchon, 
446. Outw'ts Antigonus, 447. Wars 
with the ^Etolians, &c. ib. Ill fuccefs in 
Afia, 4 co. His death, 455. 

Cafiardra, by whom built, 445. 

CalTandria, Potidea, why fo called, 13. 

Cathei confederate with the Oxydracas 
and Malli againft Alexander, 305. Defeat- 
ed, ib. & feq. 

Cebalinus difcovers a confpiracy againft 
Alexander, 241. 

Celtesfue to Alexander, 146. Their an- 
fwer to him, ib. Ranked in the number of 
his allies, ib. 

Celydnus, a river in Macedon, boundary 
between that and Epirus, 22. 

Chalcidia, where fituate, 13. 

Chaionitis, where fituate,6o7, ». Whence 
*-> called, ib. 

"hares the Athenian fent torelieve Peryn- 
thui, 104. The promife of Chares be- 
comes proverbial, ib. 

Charidemus put to death, T74. 

Cherfobleptes invaded by Philip, 99, & 
loo, n. Gives up the Ch;rfonefe to the A- 
thenians, ib. 

Cherfonefus invaded by Demetrius, 408. 

Choafpians fubdued by Alexander, 29,0. 

Chorienes bcfieged in. his fortrefs, in the 
Paratacae, 287. Surrenders himfelf, ib. 

Cilicia invaded by Demetrius, 409. 

Cilles defeated by Demetrius, 392. 

Ciffeus conquered by Caranus, 44, 

Cleomenes king of Sparta's fuccefs agajnfl 
the Achseans, 480. Defeated by Antigonus 
Dofon, 481, 482. 

Cleopatra put to death by Antigonus, 

Cleophes, queen of India fubdued byAle-^- 
ander, 292, & feq. His treatment of hr 
295. 

Clitander put to death for opprefiion* 
328. 

Clondicus, who, 509. Outwitted by 
Perfeus, ib. & feq. Spoils Thrace and raiies 
enemas to Perfeus, 51a. 

Clyta ' 

R r 3 
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Clytus,' ; feing of Ulyria, revolts from A- 
lexander, 1 46. Defeated, 147. 

■ ■ ■ General of Alexander joined in 
command*;- with Hepheftion, 247. Re- 
proves Alexander, 266. Killed by him, 
267, & n. 

Ctcle^-Syria reduced by Alexander, 184. 

Ccenus, king of Macedon, 45. 

General of Alexander, wounded 

at Gaugameia, 2 l4.Made commander of Bac- 
tria, 282. Defeats the rebels, 283. His 
fpeech in behalf of the foldiers, 308 c His 
death, 313, w. Lamented by the foldiers, 
ibid. 

Coin, of Macedon, 35. 

Corinth, the citadel of, taken by Go- 
natus, 476. By Aratus, 477. 

Corinchians war with the Corcyreans, 
61. 

Cofleans, why fubdued by Alexander, 
' 333. 

Cotys II. joins the Perfians againft the 
Macedonians, 500. 

Craterus appointed protector after Alex- 
ander's death , 358. Sent againft Eumenes, 
,368. Defeated and killed, 369. 

aflifts Antipater, 426. His death, . 

430. treafon againft Archelaus, 70. De- 
. feats the Maflagetes, 282. And other 
rebels, 289. Made governor of Andaca, 
a8r. 

Cratefipolis, her conduct and bravery, 
447- 

. Crenides taken by Philip, 84. Rebuilt 
,by him and called Philippi, ib. 
• t Crocodiles in the river Indus lead Alex- 
ander into a ftrange notion about che Nile, 
312, n. Changes his opinion, 313, ». 

Cyname put. to death by Perdiccas, 
3S6. 

Cypriots affift Alexander againft Tyre, 
3 90, & feq. 

Cyprus, ifland, taken by Ptolemy, 397. 

Cyropolis taken by Alexander, 257. 

Cyrus's camp abandoned to Alexander, 
377. 

" ■ ■ -r tomb deteribM, 330. 



DAMIDES's ftratagem againft Poly- 
fperchon, 459. 
Daniel, feveral of his prophecies fulfilled, 
590, «. 59i, & 5 9 2,«. 

Daphne, the infamous grove of, defcriby; 
ed, 565, ». 

Darius Hyftafpis, when king of Perfia, 
£ his unforrunate attempt on Scythia^. 48, & ' 
&q. Againft Athens, 52, & feq» 



— Marches againft Alexander, if 

Defeated at Iffus, 180. His flrft mefi" 
to Alexander, 186. Second meffage re- 
jected, 196. Defeated near Guagamela, 
212. A great inftance of his goodnefs, 
218, 219, tf. His weafure at Sufa, 220, 
& «. & Icq. Flies to Ecbatane, 227. Be- 
trayed by Beffus, 230, 231. Murdered, 
232. 

Daffaretae, where fituate, 2 IT. 
Datis defeated by Miitiades, 53. 
Delphic oracle corrupted by Philip-, 
118. 

Demades's fpeech to Philip, 150, & feq. 
Succefslefs embaffy to Antipater, 427. 
His character, 432. Severe punifhment, 
434. 

Demaratus's marp anfwer to Philip, 
jij. 

Demetria, by whom built, 420. 

Demetrius fon of Antigonus, left with 
the government of Syria, 390. His cha- 
racter, ib. Defeated by Ptolemy, 391. 
Defeats Cilles, 392. His gallantry to Pto- 
lemy, ib. Sent againft Petra, 394. Mea- 
fures the lake Afphaltes, ib. Marches in- 
. to Babylon, 395. Recovers Cilicia, 397. 
His conquefts in Cyprus, 398, & feq. Sa- 
luted king by his father, 400. His ill fuc- 
cefs againft Rhodes, 404. His behaviour 
to Protogenes, ib. Degeneracy, 405, 462. 
Defeated at Iffus, 407, & feq. Gives his 
daughter to Seleucus, 408. Becomes king 
of Macedon, 410, 460. Prepares for the 
conqueft of Afia, 412. Driven out of 
Macedonia, 413, & feq. HI fuccefs a- 
gainft Lyfimachus, &c. 414' Againft 
Phyrrhus, 462, & feq. Retires to Caf- 
fandria, 463. Surrenders himfelf to Se- 
leucus, 417. His laft letter to his fon An- 
tigonu s, 419. Death ib. Funeral honours, 
ib. & feq. Wives and offsprings, 420, & 
feq. & ». 

the fon of Demetrius, king of Cy- 

rene, 420; 

the fon of Gonatus, his early va- 
lour 475. Marries Nicaea, 476. His trou- 
blefome reign, 477, & feq. 

the fon of Philip, his character, 
486. » Pleads for his father before the Ro- 
man fenate, 488. Envied by his natural 
brother, 490. Sufpected by his father, 49* 
Put to death, 493 . 

prince of Macedon, marries A- 

pame, 586. Murdered by her daughter, 



ibid. 
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-the fon of Antiochus fent to Rome, 



Demofthenes the orator, his chancer of 
king 
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king Philip, 86, ft. Whether the pacifie 
oration be really his, 95, 96, ». His 
fpeech in favour of Diopetes, 91. Outwreft- 
les Philip, ioi. Withdraws the The- 
beans from him, 1 18. His cowardife at 
Chserenea, 119. Philip's character of 
him, 120, n. His exceflive joy at the 
death of Philip, 143. Raifes the Greeks 
againft Alexander, 147. 

Dinarchus put to death, 437. 

Diodorus Siculu9, how far preferable to 
Plutarch, 395, 396, ». 

Diognenes's treachery to the Macedoni- 
ans, 480. 

the philofopher's furlinefs to Alex- 
ander, 153. 

Diopithes invades Philip's territories, 96, 
97. 

Diofcuri fubftituted to Bacchus, 266, 
270, 271. 

Doloafpis made prefident of Egypt, 
207. 

Dolopians reduced by Perfeus> 496. 

Doxareas's fubmiflion and prefents to A- 
lexander, 298. 

Drypetis, daughter of Darius, married 
to Hepheftion, 332, 
na, 362. 

Dura, where fituate, 606, ft. 

Dymnus confpires againft Alexander, 240, 
Dies 242. 

Dyrrachium, whether the fame with E- 
pidamnus, 7, 8, n. '"■ 



Ephefus vifited by Alexander, 163. 
the temple, of, fpared by Deme- 
trius, 408. 

Epidamnus, a city in Macedonia, de- 
fcribed, 6, n. Taken by the Corcyreans, 
61. 

Epigenes envied by Hermias, 600. Good 
advice to Antiochus,, ib. Treacheroufly 
murdered by him, 604. 

Epigcni, whence fo called, 333. 
Erafiftratus's ftratagem in favour of An- 
tiochus, 575, & feq. 

Erigon, a river in Macedon, 22. 
Erigius defeats the Arians, 248. 
Evander, a cowardly Cretan, 504. His 
unlucky advice to Perfeus, ib. — hated by 
the Macedonians, 517. Takes refuge in Sa- 
mothrace, 518, 519. Put to death by 
Perfeus, ib. Invaded by Philip, ib. 

Evenus, the Apollonian fhepherd the 
ftory ef, 9, n. 

Euergetae, whence fo called, 247. Fa- 
voured by Alexander, ib. 

Eumenes wounded by Perfeus's affaffins , 
479. Allies with Rome againft him, • 
498. Repulfed from Caffandria, 507. His 
Murderered by Roxa~ • death, 519, b. 

Alexander's fecretary, his mode- 
ration towards Hepheftion, 336, 337. De- 
clares for Arid2eus, 355. His character, 
ib. & feq. Sc 364. His fidelity, ibid. Sent 
againft Ptolemy, 368. Defeats Neoptole- 
mus, 369. Is profcribed, 371. His de- '• 
feat, and Angular valour, 373, & feq. toy- 
alty, 376, & feq. Repulfes Antigonus, 
379. Marches to Perfepotis, 380. His 
fpeech to his officers, 381, n. Defeats Anti- 
gonus, 382. Betrayed to him, 385, 386. 
Put to death by him, ibid. 

Eupolemus defeated by Ptolemy, 449. 
Euripides intimate with Archilaus, 69, 
His memory honoured with a tomb by him, 
ibid. 

Europus, a city in Macedonia, II. 
Eurydice, king Philip's wife, her precau- 
tions againft Olympias, 440. Her coura- 
gious behaviour, 441. Put to death, 44a. 

Her fpeech \o the AtheniaH gene- 
ral, 74. 

Euthycrates betrays Olynthus to Philip, 
9 1 ' 



ECLYPSE of the moon, foretold by 
Sulpitius Callus, 514- Throws the 
Macedonians into a panic, ib. 

Edefla, the metropolis of Macedon, II. 
Edonia, where fituate, 13. 
Elatea taken by Philip, 116. Great 
advantage of feizing the place, 117, «. 
Elyma, a city of Macedon, 8. 
Emilianus Scipio paffes mount Olympius, 

EmiliusPaulus,Roman conful, fent againft 
Perfeus, 511. Defeats him, 516. His 
fpeech to him, 521. Treatment of him, 
522, & feq. New models the Macedoni- 
an government, ib. & feq. Hi» triumph 
at Rome, 528, & feq. Behaviour to Pei- 
feus, ib. 

Eordians, where fituate, 11, 

Epaminondas, guardian to Philip, j$$ r 
76. His character, 79, 77, 78 «, Pa-~ : 
rallel with Philip, ib. 

Ephcfiang, fiheir pride, 163, 



G. 



GAbene, feized by Eumenes, 3S2, By . 
Antiochus, 383, & feq. 
Gadrofi, fubdued by Alexander, 325. 
Galatia, whence fo called, 582. . ' 
B. r 4. ' Gallogrsecf* '* 
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Gallograecia, whence fo called, 582. 

pangarida?, where fituate, 310, n & 
feq. ». , 

Gauls, firft invafion of Macedon, 468. 
Second,. .469. Third, 470. Riffle the 
royal tombs, 472. Defeated by Gonatus, 
4,74. Settled in Afia Minor by Nicomedes, 
582. .'Their treachery to Hierax, 595, 596. 

Gaza talc en by Alexander, 198, & leq. 
Its governorYrueUy treated, 200. By An- 
tigonus, 39 t. 

Gaza in Bactria, taken by Alexander, 
£56. 

Gentius, king of Illyria, ill treated by 
the Romans, 500. Outwitted by Perfeus, 
509. Sent prifoner toRome, 527 & 528, «. 

Getae defeated by Alexander, 145, 146. 

Glaucius king of the Taulantii, defeated 
ty Alexander, 147. 

— King of Ulyrium Invaded by Callan- 
der, 448. Makes peace with him, ib. 

officer of Cafiander, murders Roxana 

and her fon, 451. 

Glaufa? -invaded by Alexander, 304. 

Goats, why painted on the Macedonian 
'ftandards, 44. 

Gold mines feized by Philip, 83, feq. 

Gordian Jcnot, the origin 0^175, Cut 
by Alexander, 176. 

Granidus battle of, 158, & feq. 

Greece invaded by Philip, 115, & feq. 
— democracy of, reftored, 149. 
■ M alarmed at Alexander's fuccefs, 219* 
'Forced tofubmit to Antipater, 229, 427. 

Greek mercenaries, how ufed by Alex- 
ander, 233, 234. Revolt after his death, 
36 2. Maffacred, ibid. 

Greeks, their war with thePerfians, 52. 
" Arm againft Philip, 116 & feq. Defeated 
atChseronea, 118, & feq. Chufe Alex- 
ander, their general, 143. Revolt from 
him, 147. 

Guagamela, the battle of 212. 

Gymnic games inftituted by Alexander, 

Gyrlone, capital of the kingdom of O- 
reiies, 19, 11. 

H. 

HAlicarnafTus befieged by Alexander, 
1 66. Bravely defeated by Memnon, 
267. Demoliihed, J 68. 
, /Halonefus, one of the Cycbdes iflands, 
Taken from the py rates, by Philip, icS. 
& feq. By the Peparethians, ib. •' .. 

Hammon, Jupiter the temple of, ( 205. 
Harpalus , Alexander's treafurer , His 
ffereachery 336. Punilhed, ib. 

Hepheftion wounded at Guagamela, 214. 
Made general of the horfe with Clytas, 
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247, Sent towards-Indug, a^p. Rewarded 
by Alexander, 332. Reproved for his 
treatment of Eumenes, 336, 337. Hi's 
death and obfequies, ibid. & feq. 

Heradea capital of the Lyncefti, 14. 

Heracon accufed by the Medes, is acquit- 
ted, 328. Charged by the Sufans, is put 
to death for oppreffion, ib. 

Hercules the fon of Alexander murdered 
by Polyfperchon, 349, & 432. 

Hermias, flrft minifler of Syria, his bru- 
tifh character, 600. Treacherous advice 
to AntioGhus, 60 1. Treachery to Epigenes, 
603, 604. Tragical end, 609. 

Hermocrates the fophift, his advice to 
Paufanias, 133, & 134 n & feq. n. 

Hermolaus, why he confpired againfl 
Alexander, 278. His fpeech to the army, 
279. Death, ib. 

Hipparchus, where born, 12. 

Hippias, tyrant of Athens, expelled, 52: 
Refufes a retreat offered by Amyntas of 
Macedon, ib. 

— Perfeas's general oppofes the Romans, 
505. Surrenders to them, 517. 

Hippoftratus made general of Media, 387. 

Hiftaeus's partiality for Darius, 49 . 

Hcemus mount inMa'cedon, defrr.ibed, 35* 

Homer his poems, why fo efteemed by A> 
lexander, 141. 

Hydafpes paffed by Alexander, 298. Re- 
paired, 314. 

Hydraotes, river, paffed by the fame, 
305. Repafled, 312. 

Hyphafis, river the boundary of Alexan- 
der's conquefts, 310. 

Hyrcania invaded by Alexander, 233. 

I. 

ILlyria invaded by the Romans, 505. 
illyiians go over to the Lyncefthi, 66 0 
Subdued by Philip, 82, 84. 

Indians, defeated by Alexander, 292. 
Treachetou fly treated by him, 294. 
Indus palled by Alexander, 298. 
Ion's treachery to Perfeus, 520. 
Joppa taken by Antigonus, 389. 
Ioria^ the region of, where fituate, 14. 
Iougous mountain, its poifonous weed,24» 
Iphidrates's behaviour to Perdkcas 
II. 74. Drives Paufanias out of Macclon, 
ib. 

Ifaurians, their defpcrate end, 36?;. 
Iffus,the battle of, 180, & feq. & 406, 
& feq. 

Judsea, Syria, &c. feized on by Anti- 
gonus, 389. By Ptolemy, 291. Reco 
vered by the former, 392. By the latter 
4°7j 
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407. By Antiochus, 615, By Philopa- 
«0r, 617. 

Juventius fent againft Andrifcus, 546. 
His ramnefs, ib. Defeated and (lain, 541. 

K. 

KRim, al. Cihn, the peninfuia of, 619. 
Whence fo called, ibid. & feq. 
Kur, a river in Georgia, 612. Geogra- 
phers difagree about it, ibid. 

L. 

LAcedaemonians fpeech to the Atheni- 
ans, 58. Join with the Macedoni- 
ans, 63. Affift Amyntas againft the Olyn- 
thians, 71. 

Lamia, concubine of Demetrius, 421. 
— — a city in Theffaly, 425. 
Lampfacus fpared by Alexander by the 
addrefs of Anaximenes, 157. 

Langarus's kindnefs of Alexander, 14$, 
147. 

Laodice married to Perfeus, 498. 

— wife of Antiochus* 588. Poifons him, 
589, & feq. 

Laodicea, by whom built, and whence 
called, 566. 

Laons, a river in Macedou, defcribed, 
21. 

Laurandians feverely puntfhed by Perdic- 
cas, 365. 

Law-fuits how carried on in Macedon, 
28, & feq, 

Leomedon's government after. Alexan- 
er*s death, 358. 

Leonatus refcues Alexander from the 
Malli, 316. His poft after the king's 
death, 359. Succours Antipater, 425. 
Killed, 426. 

Leonidas, tutor of Alexander, 140. ap- 
pointed to command the turbulent battalion, 
283. 

Leofthenes's zeal for democracy, 425. 
Saccefs and death, ibid. 

Liba, where fituate, 605, n. 

Ligoras's ftratagem at the fiege of Sardis, 
619, ». 

Lychnides, a city in Macedon, 1*- 

- — lake, 22. 

Lycophron wars with Philip, 87. 

Lyngefthi, where fituate, 14. Invaded by 
the Macedonians, 66, 

Lyfandra married to Aga.thocles fon of 
Lyfiinachus, 465. Perfecuted by Arfinoe, 
ibid. Flies to Seleucus, 466. 

Lyficles, defeated by} Philip, JI9. Put 
to death, ibid, * " 
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Lyfimachia, by whom built, 465. Over* 
turned', ibid. 

Lyfimachus, tutor to Alexander, 140.' 
His poft after the king v s death, 3 S9. De- 
fends it agaTnft^Seuthes, 363. . Gets Thrace 
by the new treaty, 397. Marches againft 
Antigomis, 405. Hisfuccefs againft De- 
metrius, 412. Seizes on Macedon, 465. 
Poifons his eldeft fon, 466, Defeated and 
killed by Seleucus, ibid. 

Mi 

MAcedo, who, 3, 4, &.a. 
Macedonia, whence To called, 3, 4 
& ». Its limits, fcc. 4, & 5, & n. De- 
fcribed 6. Ufe of the defcription 14. Its 
extent, ibid. Its mountains and woods, 1 5* 
Its feas, lakes, &c. climate, &c. 21. 
Rich mines, 23. Antiquity, laws, and 
kings, 25. Invaded by the Athenians, 95. 
By the Illyrians, 522. Subdued by the 
Romans, 523. Its new divifion, govern- 
ment, &C. 533. Various changes fince, 
ibid. & feq. 

Macedonians, originally Argives, 25. 
Their laws and cuftoms, 26. Religion, 
31. Ignorance of fea affairs, 32. Months 
«33- Coin, 35. Language, military dis- 
cipline, Sec. 36. Manner of encamping and 
fighting, 39, &feq. Kings, 43,& feq. Become 
dependant on the Peifians, 52. Their faith- 
fulnefs to them, 53. Defeated by the Lyn- 
ceftians, 66. Rewarded by Alexander, 333. 
Mutiny, ibid. Frighted at a lunar eclipfe, 
5*4- 

Macedonian empire, how divided after 
Alexander's death, 358, & feq. 372, 

Magas, king of Libia's alliance, with 
Ptolemy, 585. Broken by his widow, 
586. 

Malli, confederate againft Alexander, 
305. Defeated, ibid. & feq. 315. & feq„ 
Maracanda, Befieged by the Scythian* 
257. Relieved by Alexander, 260. 
Mardi, fubdued by Alexander, 233, 
Mardonius's fucceislefs expedition againft 
Athens, 53. Againft Greece, 54 & f e q. 
Defeated and killed, 59. 

Marmarians, their defperate defence a- 
gainft Alexander, 169. Force the Mace- 
donian guard, ibid. 

Maronites plundered by Onomaftus, 4870 
Martius outwits Perfeus, 501. Serit ? a- 
gainft him, 505. Gets into the vale of 
Tempe, ibid. Ill fuccefs in Macedon, 506. 

Maffaga befieged and taken by Alexander, 
392, &c. ■•• 
Maffagaste defeated by Cratieus, 282. ^3 
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Mazeus furrenders to Alexander, 209, 
Mediusfeafts Alexander, 343. 



MagabifiisVhaplefs mefiage to Amyntas, 

Megalopolitans befieged by Polyfperchon, 
439* 

Megafthenes's character and writings, 
580, & n & feq. 

Meleager declares for Aridutrus, 353. 
His character 354. Supplanted by Per- 
diccas, 356. 

—brother of Ceraunus , chofen king 
of Macedon, 469. Deprived by his fub- 
jects, ibid. 

Memnon defeated by Alexander, 159. 

defends Milches, 164. defends Halicar- 

pafius, 166, & feq. 

Menidas Nounded at Guagamela, 214; 

Meroe perfuades Porus to fubmit to 
Alexander, 303, 304. 

Meflene befieged by Demetrius, 409. 

Metellus, defeats the Pfeudo- Philip, in 
Macedon, 542, & feq. Reduced it into a 
Roman province, 544. 

Mathone razed by Philip, 85, 86. 

Miletum befieged by Alexander, 163. 

Mithridates I. third king of Pontus, 169 . 
Goes over to Alexander, ibid. 

Molo, prince of Syria, revolts from 
Antiochus, 600. Defeats his generals, 601 . 
Is defeated, 606. Kills himfelf, 607. 
His body crucified, ibid. 

Mofaic laws, whether copied by Ariftotle, 
.,270, »• 

Muficanus's fubmifiion and prefents to 
Alexander, 319, 320; Revolts, and is 
cracified, 320, 321, & n. 

Mycaberna taken by Philip, 90. 

Mygdonia, a province in Macedon, 4, 
Where fituate, 12. 

Myndians deceive with falfe promifes, and 
- Tepulfe Alexander, 166. 

N - 

NAbatean Arabs invaded by Antigonus, 
393, Make peace with his fan, 
394. Fall foul on his collector of the bi- 
tumen, 395. 

Nazianzum, a city in Cappadocia, 458. 
y ^Nearchus made admiral to Alexander, 
314. Sails down the Indus, 323, 324, 
*& «. Rejoins Alexander, 330. 

Neoptolemus, a flattering poet to Philip,, 
it 6, n. 

the fon of Amyntas } killed at 

^ Halicarnafius, 167, 
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governor of Armenia, defeated by 
Eumenes, 368. Killed, 369. 
Neftus. a river in Macedon, 22. 
Nicaea, built by Alexander, 304. 
Nicmor's lot after Alexander's death, 
Defeated by SeleucuS, 392. Refufes to 
obey Polyfperchon' s edict, 436. Defeated 
by Clytus, 439. Defeats him, ibid. Slain 
by CafTander, 140. 

Nicolaus, officer to Ptolemy, his fidelity 
to him, 615. Made his generalifiimo, ibid. 
Defeated by Nearchus, 617. 

Nicias Perfeus's general throws his trea- 
fures into the fea, 506. Put to death to 
conceal it, ibid. 

Nyfa, taken by Alexander, 299, n. 

O. 

OCtavius Roman admiral, 511. Dif- 
charges his duty well, 512. Brings 
Perfcus prifoner to the conful, 520. 

Olympias, Philip's queen, her character, 
84, 124, & feq. Divorce, 125. Mef- 
fage to Alexander, 206, 207, & 229 
Forced to retire into Epirus, 376. In- 
stances of her pride and cruelty, 433, n. 
Recalled^ Polyfperchon, 434. Her cruel 
behaviour at her return, 441. Shuts her- 
felf up in Pydna, 443. Befieged by CafTan- 
der, ibid. Put to death, 444. 

— queen of Acarnania, allies with De- 
metrius II. 478. 

Olympics inftituted by Philip, 91; 
Olympus mount, described, 16, 17, & 
20, n, 

Olynthians invaded by the Macedonians, 
72. Defeated by the Spartans, ibid. Sub- 
dued by Amyntas, ibid. Invaded by Philip, 
89, & feq. Caufe defended by Demofthenes, 
90. 

Olynthus taken by the Perfians, 55. By 
Philip, 91. 

Oneficritus, his character as an author, 
311, n. Made captain of a galley by Alex- 
ander, 314, 

Onomarchus, general of the Phocians, 
defeat* Philip, 8 7 . Killed by him, 88. 

Ora a city in India, taken by Alexander, 
295. 

Orbelia, the country of, where fituate, 
14. 

Orchemus rebuilt by Alexander, 149. 
Oreos taken by Philip, 101. 
Oreftes kingdom of, 10. 
- King of Macedon, 69. 
Oritae fubdued by Alexander, 325. 

Oroandea's 
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Oroandes*6 treachery to Per feus, 520* 
Orontobates made governor of Media, 
3*7- 

Orfines put to death for his cruelty, 330, 
& 331, «. 

Oxathres faves Darius's life, 181, n. Put 
to death, 332. 

Oxicanus fubmits to Alexander, 320, & 
321, n. 

' Oxus, river in Bactria, how pafied by 
Alexander, 253. 

Oxyartes king of Ba&ria, furrenders to 
Alexander. 286. Prevails on Chorienes to 
do the fame, 287. Receives marks of the 
emperor's favour, ibid. & feq. His lot after 
that monarch's death, 319. 

Oxydracae confederate againft Alexander, 
305. Defeated, ibid. & feq; 



PAlaena, a city in Macedonia, 13; Fa- 
mous for inhofpitable Giants, ibid. 
Pangeas mount in Macedonia, 15. The 
mines of, ibid. & 23. 

Pantauchus wounded in a fingle combat 
Defeated by Pyrrhus, 461, 462. 

Panyafus, a river in Macedon, defcribed, 
21. 

Paphlagonia fubmits to Alexander, 176. 
Paraxis, the region of, whereof fituate, 

Parifatis, daughter of Ochus, married to 
Alexander, 332. 

Parmenio's character, iej. Seizes on 
Darius's treafure, 183, 187, & feq. Sur- 
rounded by Perfians at Guagamela, 214. 
Succoured by Alexander, ibid. & 215, & ». 
Accufed by his fon, 243. put to death, 
245- 

Paropamifus, the country of, defcribed, 
249. 

■ - ■ the mountain of, 249. 

Parthia, the kingdom of, when and by 
whom founded, 587. 

Patrocles forced to abandon Babylon, 395. 
Defeated and killed by the Bithynians, 
582. 

Pattala, the king of, fubmits to Alexan- 
der, 322. 

Paufanias king of Macedon, 71. Killed 
by Amyntas, ibid. 

— — murderer of Philip, his motive, 
*33- 

Pelagonia where fituate, 14. 
Pelion, the mountain of, its heighth, 
P 

ella, a city in Macedon, xx, It? vaft 



ftud of horfes, 24. Taken by the Romans* 
5»7« 

Pelopidas's fuccefs in Theffaly, 73. 
Peltaftce in Macedon, their office, 37. 
Peluiium furrendered to Alexander, 
201. 

Perseus river defcribed, 20, «. 
Perdiccas I. fourth king of Macedon, 
45- 

. — II. fon of Alexander, his reign, 60, 
& feq. Wars with Athens, 6s. Jo'ms 
with Brafidas againft the Lyncefthi, 66. 
His death and character, 67, & feq. 

— III. fet on the throne by Pclopidas, 
75. 

— Alexander's general, after his death, 
353. Character, 354. Supplants and puts 
Meleagerto death, 356, 357. His great 
power, ib. & feq. Cappadocia, 364. Mar- 
ries Nicsea, 365. Wars with Ptolemy, 
367. Murdered by his men, 37 1. 

— a traitor to Eumenes hanged, 373. 
Perinthus, or Perynthus, befieged by 

Philip, 103, 113. Relieved by Phocion, 
114. 

Perfepolis deftroyed by Alexander 226, & 
feq. 

Perfeus, the natural fon of Philip, cabals 
againft his brother, 486,492. Difcovered, 
and difinherited, 493. Mounts the throne, 
by main force, 495. His character, &cj 
ib. & feq. Falls out with the Romans, 496. 
Goes to Delphi, 497. Undermined by Eu- 
menes, 498. Accufed to the Romans, ib, 
& feq. Makes war with them, 501. De- 
feats them, 503 & feq. His pufillanimity, 
504. Mad actions, 506. Covetoufnefs, 
508. Defeated by the Romans, ; 16, & feq. 
His miferable flight, ibid. Takes fanc 
tuary in Samothrace, 518. Surrenders to 
Octavius, 420. How treated by the Ro- 
man conful, ibid. & feq. Vindicated againft 
the Roman writers, 525, n. His mifera- 
ble end, 528, & feq. Character and proge- 
ny, 532. 

Perfian embaffadors rude behaviour at the 
court of Macedon, 50. How treated, 
ibid. 

Perfians,the caufes of theirwar withGreece, 
52, & feq. Defeated by Mardonius, 53. 
Worlhip Alexander, 274, Sen. 8c feq. n, 
Petra plundered by Antigonus, 393. 
Peuceftas's lot after Alexander's death, 
372. Outwitted by Eumenes, 380, & feq. 
His treachery to him, 385* Puniflied, 
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Phalanx, Macedonian, how difpofed of, 
39, 40. By whom invented, 79, & ». 

& H. . 

Pharairpanes, king of Chorafmene, 280. 
His embaffy to Alexander, ibid. 

PhernOphOrus, Ptolem. Phil, why fo 
celled, 588, 

Philip I. fixth king of Macedon, 47. 

— — II. where brought up, 75. Comes 
into Macedonia, 76. Hjs policy, 77, & 
& feq. Defeats Argeus, 80- Makes peace 
with Athens, 81. His conquefts, 83, & 
feq. Lofes an eye, 86, & «. His fuccefs 
in Theffaly, 87', & feq. Againit the O- 
lynthians 89, & feq. Makes peace with A- 
thens, 92, & feq. Puts an end to the facred 
war, 94, & feq. Invades part of Thrace, 
96. Eubsea, 101. Propontis, 103. His 
Jetter to the Athenians, 104, & feq. Dri- 
ven by Phocion, T 14. Defeats the TribaUi, 
114, 115. Chofen general by the Am- 
phictyons, 116. Beats the confederates, 
318, & feq.. Makes, peace with Athens,, 
121. Arms againft Xerxes, 122. Mar- 
. ries Cleopatra, 125. Murdered, 133. His 
character, 135, & feq. 

— Callander's general's fuccefs in JEtolh, 
449- 

— the fon of Demetrius II. left an infant, 
■ 4.79. Profpers under his uncle Dofon, ibid. 

& feq. Mounts the Macedonian throne, 483. 
His treachery to Aratus and his fon, 484. 
Overpowered by the Romans, 485. Vain 
ftruggles againft them, 488, & feq. Family 
broils, 489. Puts his fon to death, 493. 
Huns mad, 494. His death, ibid. 

— the pretended fon of Perfeus, vid. An- 
6rifcus, 534. 

*" — tjhe Acamanian, his ftithfulnefs to A- 
lexander, 177, 178. '•— His lot after his 
death, 372. 

PhHippi, by whom built 14. Called for- 
merly Crenides, ibid. 

Philla, daughter of Antipater, married 
to Craterus, 429Y 

Philo chpfen chief of the rebels, 362. 

Philocles betrays young Demetrius, 492. 
"Put to death 493. 

Philotserus,firft king of Pergamus 577, ». 
Buys, the body of Seleucus 580. 

Philotas fufpected of treafon, 241. Tpy- 
. t»r'd, r and put to death 243. His character 

- Philoxenus's lot after Alexander's death, 
37*V 

; ' Phdcians war with PHilip, 88, & feq. 
W. ; I?hocis entered -by Philip, 94, & feq; 
"J ".'Phrygians, why fubmit to Midas, J 75. 



Phylace, a city in Macedonia, famed for 
a vifion of Alexander's, 11,12. 

Pieria,' the region of, 11. Its mines, 

Pierian hills, defcribed, 24. 

Pimplia hill, defcribed, 24. Its poifonous 
fountain, ibid. 

Pithon fent to reduce Muficanus, 320. 
Plots againft Perdiccas, 362. Chofen pro- 
tector of Macedon, 371. Put to death by 
Antiochos, 387. 

— attempt againft Eumenes, 378. 

Plataea rebuilt by Alexander, 149. 

Polydamas fent to kill Parmenio, 245. 

Polyfperchon chofen governor of Alexan- 
der's fons, 375. Left with the care of Ma- 
cedon, &c. 430. Appointed Antipater's 
fucceflbr, 434. His character, and wrong 
meafures, ib. Firft edict confutes all 
Greece, 436. Cruelty to the Peloponnefians, 
438, Defeated by C<dlas, 442. & feq. 
Forced tp flee into Greece, 445. Murders 
Hercules and his mother, 451- , 

Porthmos in Eubcea, taken by Philip, 

Pdrus opppfes Alexander, 300, & feq. 
f Lofes his Ion, 302. Is defeated, 
How honoured. by the conqueror, 3.04. 

another of that name abandons his 

kingdom to Alexander, 305 • 

Potidea in Macedon, by whom founded, 
13. Declares againft the Perfians, 5c, 
Surrenders to the Athenians, 61, 62. Taken 
by Philip, 83. 

Praxo, difcovers Perfeus'a treachery, 
499. 

Propontis invaded by Philip, 103. 

Ptolemy Soter fent to feize Befius, 253, 
&feq. Defeats the Afpii, 291. His lot 
after Alexander's death, 358. Poft and go- 
vernment, 279, 372. Flourifliing kingdom, 
367. Invaded by Perdiccas, 370. Allies yyirji 
Seleucus, 389, Takes Syria from Antigonus, 
391. Beaten out of it, ibid. & feq. De- 
feated by Demetrius, 398. Takes the 
title of Icing, 4op. Allies with Antigpnus, 
405. Invades Judaea, &c. 407. 

Cerarunus perfecuted by Lyfimachus, 4.65, 
46 6. His treachery to Seleucus ,,46 6 ,46 7, and 
579. Seizes the Macedonian crpv^n, 579. 
Treachery, to drfiwe, 468. Slain by the 
Gauls, ibifd^ 

Ptolemy Eugretes, whence f© called, 
59 2 « 

Ptolemy ipe f pn of Seleuces., killed at 
Iffus, 1 So. 
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Ptolemy a natural fon of Amyntas, 73. 
His treafons, ibid. & 75. 

— general of Antigonus, his treachery, 
451. Poifoned by the king of Egypt, 



Punimments among the Macedonians, 



45*- 



33 



29. 



Purple worn by tlhe Macedonian nobles, 

Pydna, a city of Macedon, U. Subdued 
by Archdaus, 69. By Philip, 83. Be- 
fieged by CalTandcr, 443 & feq. 

Pyrrhus II. brought up by Glaucius, 
455. Allies with Demetrius, 412. With 
Ptolemy, ibid. Drives Demetrius out of 
Macedon, 463. Made king of it, 464. 
Driven out by Lyfimachtts, ibid. Recovers 
it from Gonatus, 47a. 
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UINDA, the treafure of, plundered by 
Demetrius, 409. 

R. 

RABBATH Araraon fubmits to Antio- 
chus for want of water, 616. 
Rammius difclofes Perfeus's treachery to 
the Romans, 499. 

Raphia the battle of, 616,617. 
Rhodlans, ally with Perfeus, 511. 
Roxana taken prifonerby Alexander, 286. 
Captivates him, ibid. Her cruelty, 362. 
imprifoned by Caffander, 451. Murdered 
by hira, ibid. 



SALT of Jupiter Hammon, a royal pre* 
fent, 206. 
Sammaritahs apply to Alexander, 198, 
Di'fgulted at his favour to the Jews, 208. 
Murder Andromachus, ibid. Severely pu- 
lumed", ibid. 

Sambua fubmits to Alexander, 320 & 
3", 

Samian war, whence began, 424. 

Saridrocotus, drives the Macedonians out 
of India, 561. Concludes a peace with Sc- 
leucus, 562. 

Sangala razed by Alexander, 3d6, 307, 
& feq. 

Sardis furrendered to Alexander, 162. 

Satibarzanes murders Darius, 232. Re- 
volts from Alexander, 234 & feq. Killed by 
Erygius, 248. 

Satyrus his requeft to Philip, 92. 
- Scardian mountains, in Macedon, 1 5. 

Scipio Nafica fent into Macedon, 539, 



Scythians defeated by Alexander, 258* 
Reduced by him, ib. Make peace witlv 
him, 259. 

Seal royal, facred among the Macedonians, 
30. 

Seleucia, by whom built, 565 & ». Re- 
covered from the Egyptians, 61 r. 

— on the Tigris, defcribed, 566. & feq. 
Seleucidae, whence fo called, 552. Alift 

of them, ibid. Their reigns and hiftory, ib. 
& feq. a 

— the asra of how and whence computed, 
558 & feq. 

Seleucus Nicator, founder of the Syro- 
Macedonian empire, 553. His feveral at- 
tempts agairift Eumenes, 378, 554. At- 
tachment to Antigonus, 387, 488. Falls 
out with him, 389, 555, & feq. His re- 
ception at the Egyptian court, 555. Invades 
Babylon, 556. Defeats Nicanor 457. Gains 
Sufiana, Media, &c. 558. His great ftrength, 
ib. Recovers Babylon from Demetrius, 560. . 
Afiumes the Koyal title, 561. Goes in to 
India, il>. & feq. Defeats and kills An r : 
tigonus; 408, 563. Builds Antioch, 563. 
Allies with Demetrius, 566. Strips him of 
Cilicia, 567. Imprifons him, 418 &' feiji 
573. (Yields his wife arid part of his em- 
pire to his fon, 576, & feq.) His kindneft 
to Ptolemy Ceraunus, 578. Defeats and 
kills Lyfimachus, ib. Takes the name 
of Nicator, 579. Treacheroufly murdered 
by Ceraunus,467, 569. His character, 580 
& feq. v. 

— Caliinicus mounts the Syrian throne by. : 
parricide, 589 & feq. Invaded by Ptolemy,' 
592. Defeated by him, 593. By his own 
brother, 5 2 5. Drives him oft", 597. Tak'ea 
prifoner by Arfaces, ibid. His death, 598 
Why called Caliinicus, ibid. 

— Ceraunus his character, 598. Death, 
599- 

Seuthes mediates a peace for Pe*liccas, 
" 63. Mounts the Odryfian throne,,64. 
Sibyrtius promoted by Antibch'us, 387. 
Sidon, Abdalonimus made king there, 
185, ». 

Singitic bay in Macedon, now Golpho di 
morite fanto, 2t. 

Sifygambis, how treated by Alexander, 
183, & feq. 222. Her death, 362. 

SItalces put to death for oppreflioh, 328. " 
. -i-^-i — • Invades Macedonia, tzs 
" Mikes' peace with it, ibid. & feq , 

'Smyrna confederates with Seleucus, .' 
594. . 

Sacr&tef 
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Socrates courted by Archelaus, 69. 
Sogdia' invaded by Alexander, 252, & 
feq. 

Sogdian r«ck taken by him, 284 & feq. 
.Defcribed; 285, & 288, n. 

Sogdiana revolt againft Alexander, 281, 
ic feq.. 

Softhenes chofen general of Macedon, 469. 
Totally deftroys the Gauls, ib. Slain by a 
new inundation of them, ibid. 

Soldiery ,jhow regulated among the Mace- 
donians, 37, & feq. 

Spitamenes offers to deliver up Befliis to 
Alexander, 253, & feq. Befieges Maracanda, 
257, & feq. Defeats Pharnaces, 259. 
Driven off by Alexander, 261. Heads the 
revolted Sogdians, 282. Defeated by Ccenus, 
383. Murdered by the Scythians, ibid. 

Stagira, a city in Macedon, 12. Famous 
for the birth of Hipparchus and Ariftotle, 
-ibid. 

/ Statira's death and burial, 208, 209. 

> — daughter of Dariu-, marr ed to A- 
lexander, 332. Murdered by Roxana, 

Stefanor's lot after Alexander's death, 
V 2 " 

- Sfrato, king of Arados, fubmits to A* 
lexander, 184. 

;Straton3ce married to Seleucus, 409. Yielded 
by him to hisfon Antiochus 574, & feq. 
; Strymon, a river in Macedon, 22. 
' Strymonic bay, 22. 

Sufa delivered up to Alexander, 220. The 
great treafures there, ibid. 

Syllanus Jun. accufed by the Macedonians, 
546. Condemned by bi& own father, 547. 
Hangs himfelf, ibid. Inference drawn from 
his punilhment, ibid. 

Syria, the kingdom of, defcribed, 551, & 
feq. Its boundaries after Alexander's death, 
ibid. & 564 & feq. Kings ,552. Why called 
Tetrapolis, 566. Invaded by Eumenes and 
'Attalus, 595. The reft fee under its re- 
fpe&ive kings. 

T. 

TAulantii , where fituate, 6& y,n, 
Taxila, a city in India, deicribed, 

299, «. 

Taxiles's fubmifiion and prefenti to Alex- 
ander, 289, 298. & feq. Speech to him, 
299. Sent back to his dominions, 303. 
Telleutias defeated by the 01ynthjans> 
.72. 
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Telmiffians great foothfayers, 173, 
Telmiflus taken by Alexander, 173. 
Temenus, the fabulous /lory of, 46^ 
,47, n. 

Tents Macedonian, how made, 41. 
Thebans join with Philip againft the Spar- 
tans, 101. Join the Greeks againft him, 
118. Defeated, ibid. & feq. Revolt from 
Alexander, 147. Defeated by him, 149. 

Thebes deftroyed by Alexander, 149 By 
Caffander, 445. Belieged and taken by De- 
metrius 469. 

Theodotus I. founder of the Battrian 
kingdam, 587. Invades Syria, 596. 

— II. allies with Arfaces againft Seleucus, 
ibid. 

— Ptolemy's general goes over to Antio- 
chus, 612. Made governor under hlm g 
ib. Attempt on Ptolemy's life, andefcape, 
616. 

Thermeus bay, defcribed, 21. 
Theffalians over-reached by the king of 
Macedon, 73. 

Theffalonica, by whom founded, I2 9 
& «. Its noble ruins and prefent grandeur, 
ibid. Taken by the Romans, 517. 
Thimbro defeated and crucified, 367. 
Thrace invaded by Philip, 99 & n, 
Thafians, where fituate, 23. 
Thrafydasus made king of Theffaly for 
his flattery, 126 «. 

Thurimas, third king of Macedon, 45. 
Tlepolomus, Alexander's general, bis lot 
after that prince's death, 372. 

Toronea city in Macedon, 13. Its bay „ 
21. Taken by Brafidas, 65. 

Torquatus, Tit. Man. an inftance of his 
great juftice, 547. 

Tralles razed by Alexander, 168. 
Triballi defeated by Philip, 1 14, & £4. 
Make peace with Alexander, 146. 

Tuta fucceeds her huiband in Illyria, 
477. Her ill conduct, ibid. 

Tyre befieged by Alexander, 189, & feq. 
Taken and refettled, 194, & feq. Taken 
by Antigonus, 390. By Ptolemy, 391,, 
Betrayed to Antiochus, 615. 

Tyrians refufe to admit Alexander, 188. 
Their brave defence, 190, Cruelly butche- 
red by him, 194, & feq. 

V; 

^JXians defeated by Alexander, aits. 
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XEnagoras meafuresthe height of Olym- 
pus, iS. 

Xenocrates's character, writings and death, 
428, n. 

Xenoetas, general of Antiochus, defeated 
and killed, 602. 

Xerxes fucceeds his father Darius, 53. 
Disjoins Athos from the land, 16, ». 
& 54. 

Xeuxes's falutary advice to Antiochus 
650. 

Y. 



Youth, how cultivated by the feme na- 
tion, 31. 



ZEira taken by Philip, go. 
Zeno, general of Antiochus, defeated, 

601. 

Zeuda Crata furrendered to Alexander, 
235. Solemn games celebrated by him 
there, ibid. 

Zipetes I. king of Bithynia, Dies for 

joy, 582. 

— — II. defeated by his brother, 582. 



rEar, how calculated among the Mace* 
donians, 33. 
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A Continuation of the Hiftory of the Seleu- 
cicte in Syria. 

A NTIOCHUS, being now difengaged from The expedi- 
/% this troublefome war, began to make the necef- ^chut fmo 
j— % fary preparations for the reducing of thofe pro- Media, Par- 
uM*. J&. vinces in the eaft, which had fhaken off the * hia H y r - 
Syrian yoke. As the Parthians had lately feized on Me- cania,&c# ' 
dia, his firft attempt was upon that province. Arfaces, 
the fon of that Arfaces who firft founded the Parthian 
empire, was at that time king of Parthia, and, taking ^ 
advantage of Antiochus's being engaged in wars with Pto- 
lemy and Achseus, had entered Media, and made himfelf 
mafter of that country. On the approach of the enemy he 
commanded all the fountains and wells in the defart, through 
which they were to pafs, to be flopped and fpoiled (Z) ; but 
Antiochus having fent before feveral parties of horfe to fecure 
them, marched fafely through thofe great defarts with his 

whole 

(Z) We are told by Polybius (45), that the Perfians, when 
they firft conquered Afia, finding many parts of it quite deftitute 
of water, engaged to allow thofe who mould either difcover wa- 
ter 

(45) Pol y b - 1 *• p. 597. 
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whole army, and entering Media drove Arfaces from thence* 
and fpent the remainder of the year in fettling all things there 
in their former order, and providing for the further operations 
of the war. Early next (pring he marched into Parthia, 
where he was as fuccefsful as he had been the year before in 
Media. Arfaces was forced to retire into Hyrcania,- where 
he thought to fecure himfelf behind the mountains, which 
parted that country from Parthia, and accordingly pofted par- 
ties in all the paffes, through which the Syrian army was to 
march, not doubting but by that means he fhould obftrucl: 
their jfurther progrefs that way. But Antiochus, as foon as 
the feafon would permit, taking the field, advanced to the 
narrow paffes, and dividing his army into as many bodies as 
there were attacks, he foon forced them all. He then aflem- 
bled his army again in the plains, and with all his forces inven- 
ted Syringis the capital of Hyrcania, which he foon obliged 
to furrender at difcretion. In the mean time Arfaces was not 
idle, but all the way as he retreated having gathered what 
forces he could, made up at length an army of an hundred 
thoufand foot and twenty thoufand horfe. With thefe think- 
ing himfelf ftrong enough to make head againft the enemy, 
he took the field, and with great bravery put a flop to their 
further progrefs. His refiftance drew out the war into a great 
length, infomuch, that no further advantage being gained by 
Antiochus, after many conflicts, he began to think it would 
be impoffible for him to- over-power fo valiant an enemy, and 
drive him quite out of the provinces, in which he had by length 
of time fo well eftabliftied himfelf. He therefore gave ear to 
the overtures which were made him for the putting an end to 
fo troublefome a war, and a treaty being fet on foot, it was 
agreed, that Arfaces mould hold Parthia and Hyrcania, on 
condition of his aflifting Antiochus to recover the other pro- 
vinces which had revolted m . 

Antiochus, having thus concluded a peace with Arfa- 
ces, turned his arms againft Euthydemus king of Bactria. 
We have already fhewn in what manner Theodotus firft u- 

furped 

m Juftin. I, xli. c, 5. 

ier in places where none was then known to be, or find means to 
convey it thither, the profits arifing from thence to the fifth ge- 
neration. Our author adds, that the inhabitants, animated by this 
promife, fpared neither labour nor expence to convey water under 
ground from mount Taurus as far as the defart here mentioned, 
fcere being no fprings in that vaft tra& of country, 
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furpcd the province of Ba&ria, caufed himfelf to be acknow- 
ledged king of that country, and left it to a fon of the fame 
name. This fon had been . vanquifhed .and d riven out by Eu- 
thyderrius, who, as he was a man of great courage and pru- 
dence, mantained a long war againftAntiochus, who carried it 
on with great vigor, and on feveral occafions gave proofs of an 
extraordinary courage. In one of the battles fought with this 
prince his horfe was killed under him, and in another he was 
dangeroufly wounded in the mouth, while he was encqurag- 
ing his men in the firft line. At length finding that he waft- 
ed his army without gaining any advantage by it, he grew 
weary of the war, and therefore admitted embafladors from 
Euthydemus to treat of an accommodation. Thefe repre T 
fented to him, that the war he was carrying on againft their 
fovereign was not juft, fince he had never been fubject to the 
kings of Syria ; that Ba&ria had thrown off the yoke under 
other monarchs long before him ; that he poffeffed the king- 
dom by right of conqueft, having vanquifhed and driven out 
the descendants of thofe who firft revolted, and held it as the 
reward of a juft victory, &c. They likewife infinuated, 
that the Scythians, taking advantage of the war, by which, 
they were now weakening each other, were preparing to in- 
vade Ba&ria with a powerful army, and that therefore, if 
they perfifted obftinately in contefting for it, a fair opportu- 
nity would be offered thofe Barbarians to take it from both. 
This confideration, added to the defire which Antiochus 
had to get rid, under fome honourable pretence, o/ this te- 
dious and unprofitable war, induced him to agree to iuch 
terms as ended in a peace for the confirming and ratifying 
of which, Euthydemus fent his fon to Antiochus, who,. be r 
ing taken with his majeftic mein and agreeable conversation* 
gave him one of his daughters in marriage, and granted his 
father the title of king. The other conditk)ns were agreed 
on to the great fatisfa&ion of both princes, and confirmed by 
the ufual oaths. After this, Antiochus, having received all 
the elephants of Euthydemus, which was one of the articles 
of the peace, croffed mount Caucafus, and entered India, 
where having renewed his alliance with Sophagafenus king of 
that country, and received likewife his elephants, which, 
with thofe he had from Euthydemus, amounted to an hun- 
A % dred 
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dred and fifty, he marched from thence into Arachofia (A), 
r > afterwards into Drangiana, and laftly into Carmania, fettling 
in ail thofe countries due order and difciplinc. He paned the 
winter in Carmania, and thence returned by Perfia, Baby- 
lonia, and Mefopotamia to Antioch, after having fpent feven 
years in this expedition. The boldnefs of his attempts and 
the wifdom of his conduct, during the whole courfe of this 
long war, gained him the reputation of a wife and valiant 
prince ; fo that his name became formidable to all Europe, 
as well as Afia. And thus far by his whole conduit he well 
deferved the firname of Great, which was given him, and 
which he might have carried with great glory to his grave, 
had he not unfortunately engaged in a war with the Romans, 
Antiochus Not long after the return of Antiochus died Ptolemy 
ent riliance Philopator king of Egypt, and was fucceeded by Ptolemy 
with Philip Epxphanes his fon, a child but five years old. Hereupon 
of Macedon Antiochus, taking advantage of his minority and the domef- 
ifm^ eT ** c k' 011 ^^ which rent the kingdom into feveral factions, 
phancs.Year entered into an alliance with Philip king of Macedon, in 
of the flood virtue of which they were to ftrip the infant king of his do- 
fore 7 *chrift" minions, and divide them between them : Philip was to have 
#03 Caria, Lybia, Cyrene, and Egypt, and Antiochus all the 
reft. Purfuant to this agreement, Antiochus marched forth- 
with into Coele-Syria, and Palestine, and in lefs than two 
campaigns made an entire conqueft of thefe provinces with all 
their cities and dependencies. In "the mean time, Scipio 
having put an end to the fecond Punic war in Africa, the 
name of the Romans began to be every where known, and 
their victories fpoke of not only in Europe and Africa, but 
all over Afia. The guardians therefore of the young king, 
finding themfelves reduced to great ftraits by the confederate 
princes, fent an embany to Rome, imploring the protection 
of that republic, and offering them the guardianlhip of their 
king and the regency of their kingdom during his minority ; 
and left the fenate mould refufe the offer, they added, that 
the deceafed king had recommended both to them at his 
death. The Romans, thinking this would redound greatly 
to their glory, complied with the requeft of the embaffadors, 
and talqng on them the tuition oi the young king, immedi- 
ately 

(A) We mall have occafion to defcribe Arachofia, Drangiana, 
Faropamifus, Aria, Gedrofia, and other countries on this fide of 
- -. the river Indus, when we come to the hiftory of Ba&ria, Hyr^ 
sania, Colchos, &c. 
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ately acquainted Antiochus and Philip therewith, requiring 
them to defift from invading the dominions of their pupil, 
otherwife they mould be obliged to make war upon them for 
his protection. Marcus iEmilius Lepidus, who was one of 
the embaffadors fent to both kings, after having delivered his 
embaffy, repaired, agreeable to the inftructions he had recei- 
ved from the fenate, at his firft fetting out, to the court of 
Egypt, there to take upon him the office of guardian to the 
young king and regent of the kingdom (B). After he had 
regulated affairs there in the beft manner he could, he ap*»« 
pointed Ariftomenes an Acarnanian to be chief minifter 
to the king, and then returned to Rome. Ariftomenes was 
an old experienced minifter of that court, and being well ac- 
quainted v/ith the affairs of Egypt, acquitted himfelf in this 
charge with great prudence and fidelity °. 

A3 * The 

0 Polyb. 1. iii. p. 1 59. & 1. 1 p. 707. Liv. 1. xxxi. Juftin. 

I. xxx. c. 3. Val. Max. lvi. c. 6. Hieronym. in cap. 

I I . Daniel. 



(B) Livy takes no notice of the guardianfhip of Lepidus* 
whence the authors of the Roman hiftory, which is now pub* 
lifhing in France, call in queftion the truth of the fact, thinking 
Livy's filence a ftrong proof againft the fmgle teftimony, fay they* 
of Juftin. But herein they are greatly miftaken ; for Valerius 
Maximus (46) tells us in exprefs words, that Lepidus was ap- 
pointed by the fenate guardian of the young king of Egypt, and 
fent into that kingdom to take upon him the regency. King 
Ptolemy, fays he, having left the people of Rome guardian to his 
fon during his minority, the fenate fentM. ^Emilius Lepidus high- 
pontiff, and one who had been twice conful, to Alexandria to take 
care of their pupil's kingdom, depriving themfelves of a moft up- 
right man, who had been long converfant with their own affairs, 
• &c. Befidcs, there are (till extant feveral medals reprefenting Le- 
pidus putting a crown on a young man's head with this infcription, 
S. C. M. Lepidus Pont. Max. Tutor Reg. On the reverfe of 
thefe medals is the city of Alexandria, where the kings of Egypt 
refided in thofe days. Our author here fuppofes, that M. Lepi- 
dus executed the office of guardian to the young king while he 
was high pontiff, and after he had been twice conful ; whereas 
Ptolemy Epiphanes was dead before that time ; perhaps he had 
feen fome of the coins we have mentioned, and was by them led 
into this mirlake (47). 



(46) Valer. Max. 1. vi\ c. 6. (47) Vide U%er. An- 
na}, ad Ann. Mundi. 3803. . . 
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The firft thing he did was to provide againft the invafion 
of the two confederate kings ; and for this purpofe he took 
care to recruit the army with the beft foldiers he could raife; 
he fent Scopas an JEtolhn with vaft fums of money into 
iEtolia to levy there all the troops he could, the iEtolians be- 
ing reputed the beft foldiers of that age. Scopas had been 
formerly Praetor of iEtolia, and was famous all over Greece 
for his fkill in military affairs ; when the time of his Praetor- 
fhip was expired, being difgufted with his countrymen for not 
confirming him, as he expected, in that office, he left JEto- 
lia and went into the fervice of the king of Egypt, and be- 
ing employed on this occafion, he had fuch fuccefs in his le- 
vies, that he brought in a very fhort time fix thoufand chofen 
men from iEtolia, which was a confiderable reinforcement, 
to the Egyptian army p (C). 

In the mean time Antiochus having patted into Afia Mi- 
nor, and there engaged in a war with Attalus king of Perga- 
mus, Ariftomenes, taking advantage of the king's abfence, 
fent Scopas with an army into Paleftine and Ccele-Syria to re- 
cover thofe provinces. In this expedition the ^Etolian was 
attended with fuch fuccefs, that he recovered feveral cities, 
reduced all Judaea, put a garifon into the caftle of Jerufalem, 
and on the approach of winter returned to Alexandria, load- 
ed with the fpoils of the conquered provinces. But it (bon 
appeared, that the fuccefs of this campaign was chiefly ow- 
ing- to the abfence of Antiochus, and the fmall refiftance the 
Egyptian army met with. For Antiochus no fooner marched 
in perfon into Ccele-Syria, but the face of affairs was chang- 
ed and victory declared in his favour. Scopas, who return- 
-;. ed with a powerful army, was defeated at Paneas near the 
fource of the Jordan, and great part of his army cut in pie- 
ces. 



P. Liv. 1. xxxi. Hieronym. ibid. Jofeph. Antiq. 1. xii. c. 3. 
Liv. 1. xxxii. 

(C) Livy tells us, that Scopas would not have left one man in 
the country able to bears arms, had not one Damocritus put his 
countrymen in mind of the war which iEtolia itfelf was ready to 
engage in, and reprefented to them the danger to which their own 
country would be expofed, if left naked and deftitute of fo many 
brave men. Hereupon great numbers, who had determined to 
follow Scopas into Egypt, remained at home. Scopas had not 
bribed and courted Damocritus as he had done the other heads of 
*he iEtolian Hate. 
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ces. The general himfelf with much ado efcaped to Sidon, 
where he fhut himfelf up with ten thoufand of his men, all 
the reft having been killed or taken prifoners. Antiochus laid 
fiege to the city, and reduced the numerous garifon to fuch 
ftraits, that they were forced by famine to furrender on terms 
of having only their lives fpared. Accordingly they delivered 
the city up to Antiochus, who difmifled them ftript of their 
effects and quite naked. However, the regency of Alexan- 
dria was not wanting in ufing their utmoft efforts for the re- 
lief of the place. They no fooner heard that Scopas was be- 
fieged, but three of their beft generals at the head of the choi- 
cer! troops of theftate were fent to raife the fiege. But An- 
tiochus had difpofed things fo that all their attempts proved 
unfuccefsful, and Scopas was obliged to fubmit to the diftio- 
nourable terms aboveme-ntioned From Sidon Antiochus 
marched to Gaza, and being provoked at the refinance he 
met with there, he gave up the city, after he had taken it, to 
be plundered by his foldiers. From Gaza he fent feveral de- 
tainments to fecure the paffes through which troops might be 
fent out of Egypt to difturb him in the pofTeffion of his con- 
quefts, and then marching back reduced Betanea, Samaria, 
Abila, Gadera, and the remaining parts of Paleftine and Coe- 
le-Syria r . 

The Jews, who were at this time much alienated from The jew* 
the Egyptians, probably on acccount of the ravages commit- JlSochiu 
ted the year before by Scopas, when he took Jerufalem, no who treats 
fooner heard that Antiochus was advancing towards their coun- them kindly 
try, but they went in crowds to meet him, delivering to him ^ e o a d r ° go * 
the keys of their cities ; and when he approached Jerufalem, BoforeChrifc 
the priefts and elders received him with great demonftrations I 9 8 » 
of joy, paid him all kinds of honours, and entertained both 
him and his whole army in their city, fupplying them plen- 
tifully with all forts of provifions ; nor was this all, they e- 
ven took up arms and joined his forces in reducing the caftle, # 
which had been ftrongly garifoned by Scopas. In return for 
thefe fervices, Antiochus, in a decree directed to Ptolemy one 
of his lieutenants, granted them many privileges and favours; 
and in another he particularly ordained, that no ftranger mould 
be allowed accefs to the inner part of the temple; a prohibi- 
tion which feems to have been made on account of Philopa- . 

A 4 tor's • 



.9 Valefii Excerpt, in Polyb. p. 77, 78, &c. Hieron. in cap. 
11. Daniel. Jofeph. Antiq. 1. xi. c. 3. r Juftin. 1. xxxi, c, 
1. Liv, 1. xxxiii. Polyb. Legat. 72, p, 893,. 
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tor's attempt which we have mentioned above. Antiochus 
had in his eaftern expedition granted moft ample privileges to 
the Jews, who were fettled in Babylonia and Mefopotamia, 
and by that means gained the affection of the whole nation ; 
no wonder therefore that, contrary to their former inclination, 
they were more defirous of having him to rule over them, 
than the Egyptian king who had ufed thsm ill. Antiochus 
depended fo much on their fidelity, that, when a fedition 
broke out in Phrygia and Lydia, he fent two thoufand Jew- 
iih families out of the provinces of Babylonia and Mefopo- 
tamia, to quell it and keep the country in peace. They 
were tranfported thither at the king's charges, and by his or- 
der placed in the ftrongeft fortrelTes of the country, had 
lands and pofleffions divided among them for their fubfiftence, 
and maintained at the king's expence, till they received the 
fruits of the lands alotted them *. From thefe Jews were de- 
fended thofe whom we find fcattered in great numbers all 
over Ana, when the gofpel was firft preached in thole parts. 
^'d^Afia A NTI0CHUS having thus reduced all Ccele-Syria and Pa- 
ilnor! ia leftine, conceived hopes of doing the fame in Afia Minor, 
his great aim being to reflore the Syrian empire to the full 
extent, in which it had been held by any of his anceftors, 
efpecially by Seleucus Nicator its founder. But as he could 
not fucceed in this defign, unlefs he found fome means to pre- 
vent the Egyptians from molefting him in his new conquefts, 
while he was at a diftance from them, he fent Eucles the 
Rhodian to Alexandria with propofals of a marriage between 
Cleopatra his daughter and king Ptolemy, to be confumma- 
ted as foon as they were both of age, promifing to give up 
thofe provinces on the day of the nuptials, by way of dowry 
with the young princefs. This propofal being approved of 
at Alexandria, the treaty was concluded and ratified ; and 
the Egyptians, relying on the promifes of Antiochus, fuffer- 
.ed him to carry on his conquefts without moleftation u . 

Antiochus, having thus fettled all in peace behind him, 
early next fpring fent his two fons, Arduas and Mithridates, 
before him to Sardis with his land-forces, ordering them to 
wait for him there ; while he hirnfelf fet out with a fleet 
; large enough to ftrike terror into all the coafts of the Medi- 
terranean ; for itconfifted of an hundred large mips of war 
'0 : and two hundred other veffels of all fizes. His defign was 
' flrft to conquer the cities of Cilicia and Caria, and then ad- 

'%}'■■ vance in perfon to the affiftance of his old ally Philip, who 
•>. was 

: Jofeph. Antiq. 1. xii. c. 3, 11 Hieron. in cap. 11. Daniel* 
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was engaged in a war with the Romans, as he failed along 
the coafts of Cilicia, Pamphylia, Lycia, and Caria, many 
of the maritime cities of thofe provinces voluntarily fubmit- 
ted to him. Among thefe were Zephyrium, Soli, Aphrodi- 
fias, and Corica. From the latter he doubled the promonto- 
ry Anemurium, and made himfelf mafter of the city of Se- 
linus. Upon the bare report of his approach the cities fent 
deputies to him from all parts, acknowledging his authority, 
and declaring themfelves ready to receive his troops -within 
their walls. Corocefium (D) was the only city in thofe 
parts, which fuftained a fiege, though invefted with all the 
forces of that mighty monarch. While he was employed 
before this place, the Rhodians, not in the leaft terrified at 
his formidable power, fent an embafly to him, requiring him 
not to extend his conquefts farther, and to withdraw his 
troops out of Cilicia, elfe they fhould be obliged to take up 
arms againft him, and put a ftop to his further progrefs. The 
proud monarch, who was ufed to give law to others, was 
highly provoked at this bold meffage from fo fmall a ftate ; 
but, however, had command enough over his paffions not to 
exprefs any great refentment ; he only anfwered, that he de- 
fired not to quarrel with the Rhodians, but to keep up al- 
ways a good intelligence with them, and would therefore take 
care to order his embafladors to renew the antient treaties his 
anceftors had made with Rhodes. He then fent embafladors 
to Rhodes, but in the mean time continued the fiege of Coro- 
cefium, which was at length taken by aflault ; feveral other 
cities of Ionia and IEo\i$ underwent the fame fate ; but Cau- 
nus, Myndus, Halicarnaflus, and the iiland of Samos were 
preferred by the good offices of the Rhodians, and the large 
i applies of men and provifions, which they fent them. An- 
tiochus, having thus reduced moll: of the maritime cities of 
Afia Minor, at length failed to Ephefus, and having likewife 
made himfelf matter of that city, took up his winter quarters 
there, fpending the remainder of the year in concerting with, 
his officers fuch meafures as might be moft proper for the pur- 
suing and accomplishing of his vaft defigns ; for nothing lefs 
than the intire conqueft of all thofe kingdoms, which had 
formerly belonged to the Syrian empire, would fatisfy his 
arnbi tion w . Smyrna 

w Liv. 1. xxxiii. Hieron. in cap, xl Daniel. Appian. in Syriac. 

(D) Corocefium was a ftrong place fituate near the fea on the 
top of a ileep rock, which according to Strabo, parted Cilicia 
from Pamphylia, This fort is now called Scandeloro. 
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Smyrna, Lampfacus, and other Greek cities of Alia, 
which at that time enjoyed their liberty, rinding that Antio- 
fchus defigned to reduce them all to the condition they were in 

• under his anceftors, refolved to ftand out againft him j but 
not being able to refift fo powerful an enemy with their own 
ftrength, they implored the protection of the Romans, who 
willingly granted them it ; for they plainly faw that it was 
their intereft to check the progrefs of Antiochus towards the 
weft, and that if they fufFered him to fettle on the coaft of 
Afia, according to the plan he had laid down, he would have 
an eafy paffage from thence into Europe, and difturb them in 
the pofleffion of the provinces they had already conquered, or 
might for the future conquer in Thrace and the adjacent coun- 
tries. They therefore gladly laid hold of this opportunity, 
which the free cities offered them of oppofing his further pro- 
grefs ; and immediately difpatched embaffadors to him ; but 
before their arrival, Antiochus, having fent two detachments 
from his army to befiege Smyrna and Lampfacus, had with 
the reft left Ephefus, and, croffing the Hellefpont, feized 
all the Thracian Cherfonefus. His pretence for it was to take 
pofleffion of the old inheritance of his anceftors. We have 
already obferved, that Seleucus Nicator had vanquished in 
Phrygia Lyfimachus king of Thrace ; and this Antiochus 
thought a fufficient title to juftify his claim upon Thrace as 
being his great-grand-father's conqueft. The city of Ly- 
fimachia, which ftood on the ifthmus leading into the Thra- 
cian Cherfonefus, had been founded by this Lyfimachus, but 
then lay in ruins, having been taken and reduced to this con- 
dition a few years before by theThracians. Antiochus there- 
fore had a defign to rebuild Lyfimachia, and make it the ca- 
pital of a great kingdom, which he intended as a portion for 

- his fecond fon Seleucus. He was bent upon thefe projeds 
when he left Ephefus, and brought his troops by land into the 
Cherfonefus, his fleet arriving before him at Lyfimachia. 

• Here he made it his firft bufinefs to rebuild and repeople that great 
city. It was by its fituation the moft advantageous place he 
could have pitched upon in Europe; he therefore undertook 
to make it a convenient port for (hips of all fizes, and a ma- 
gazine of arms and provifions for the armies he intended to 
employ in the recovery of Thrace. With this view he af- 
fembled together its old inhabitants, who were difperfed and 
fcattered in feveral places, refcued from flavery fuch as had 
been made captives, brought thither new citizens from the 
neighbouring countries, gave them molt ample privileges, and 

furnilhed 
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furnifhed them with cattle, with inftruments of hufbandiy, 
and whatever elfe was necelTary for their encouragement x . 

While Antiochus was thus bufied in the refroring of Embafladora 
Lyfimachia, the Roman embafTadors, with fome deputies fent from 
from the Greek cities in Afia, arrived in Thrace, and finding 
Antiochus then at Seiymbria, a city of that country, did all Year of the 
that lay in their power to diffuade him from fettling in Eu- flo °d 2803. 
rope. Antiochus received them very gracioufly, and enter- chSl^S! 
tained them in an hofpitable and polite manner ; but in the 
very firfl conference their minds were fowered againft each 
other, the Romans giving themfelves thofe imperious airs, 
which they aflumed where-ever they came. They told him, 
that their republic was diflatisfied with his conduct ever fines 
he came into Europe, demanded the reftitution of all the ci- 
ties ana provinces, which he had taken from Ptolemy during 
his minority, and above all infifted upon his giving up thofe 
places, which he had ufurped from Philip ; fince the Romans, 
who had conquered the Macedonian, had a right to difpofe of 
them. What ! faid L. Cornelius, who fpoke on this occafi- 
on, fhall Rome have been at all the expence of the war with 
Philip, and Antiochus reap the advantages of it? We mould 
perhaps have connived at your conquefts in Afia. But thofe 
you are come to make in Europe we will not fuffer. Is not 
this ftep a declaration of war with the Roman fehate and 
people ? To this Antiochus, putting on an haughty air in hi* 
turn, replied, I have long obferved that Rome is very watch- 
ful of my fteps, but quite regardlefs of her own. Know 
then, proud Romans, that it no more concerns you to exa- 
mine what I do in Afia, than it concerns me to controul you 
in any of your undertakings in Italy. You complain of my 
proceeding with regard to the king of Egypt ; he is my friend, 
and will foon become my fon-in-law ; and then we fhall fet- 
tle our differences between ourfelves. As to the Thracian ci- 
ties, which I have lately taken from king Philip, I mufl let 
you know, that the Cherfonefus was never a part of his do-* 
minions : Nicator, my great-grandfather, formerly conquer- 
ed it, and took it from Lyfimachus, whom he overcame in 
Phrygia. Ptolemy, indeed, and Philip divided Thrace be- 
tween them, while my predeceflbr was bufy elfewhere. But 
that does not alter the nature of their ufurpation ; and I am 
come now juftly-, to recover what they unjuftly invaded. The 
Thracians have demolifhed Lyfimachia, a city belonging to 

me; 
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me ; and I am come to rebuild it. I will make it 4:he capi- 
tal of a kingdom, which is my right, and which I defign for 
my younger fon. The Romans defired that the embaffadors 
from Smyrna and Lampfacus might be called in ; and they, 
being admitted accordingly, fpoke with fo much freedom, 
that Antiochus, not able to bear it, cried out in a violent 
pain on, that the Romans were not to be his judges ; upon 
which the aflembly broke up in great diforder, no fatisfacHon 
being given on either fide, but all things tending to an open 
rupture y. It mull be owned, that according to the laws 
fettled among the captains of Alexander, who furvived that 
prince and divided his conquefts, the claim of Antiochus to 
Thrace was not ill grounded. The ftrongeft. took from the 
weaker! the {hare he had ufurped upon the divifion of Alex- 
ander's dominions ; and by this rule Thrace, which Lyfima- 
chus had feized, belonged to Nicator, who had conquered 
him, and confequently to Antiochus his great-grand-fon. Ne- 
verthelefs this difpute would have lafted a great while, if 
Antiochus had not been obliged to leave Lyfimachia for ano- 
ther enterprize, which was of more confequence to him than 
even this z . A report was fpread, that the king of Egypt was 
dead ; whereupon Antiochus looking upon Egypt as his own, 
haftened on board his fleet to take poffeffion of it, and ha- 
ving left his fon Seleucus with the army at Lyfimachia to car- 
ry on the work begun there, he firft failed to Ephefus, where 
he joined to his fleet all the {hips he found in that harbour, 
and made all the fail he could for Egypt ; but on his arrival at 
Paterae in Lycia, certain advice being brought him, that the 
report which was fpread of Ptolemy's death was falfe, he 
changed his courfe, and made for the ifland of Cyprus, with 
a defign to feizeit; but meeting in his way thither with a vi- 
olent ftorm, his fleet fuffered {hipwreck near the mouth of 
the river Sarus, which difcharges itfelf into the Cilician fea. 
After a coniiderable lofs of {hips and men, he was glad to put 
in at Seleucia (E), to repair his mattered veffels, and from 
thence return to Antioch, without attempting any thing elfe 
that year*. 

What 

v Polyb. Legat. 10. p. 800. & 1. xyii. p. 769. Liv. & Ap- 
pian. ibid. z Liv. & Appian. ubi fupra. a Polyb. 1. xvii. p. 
771, 772. & Valefii Excerpt, p. 61. 

(E) Several cities, as we have obferved elfe where, bore this 
• name, being all built by Seleucus Nicator. The city here fpoke 
. of 
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What Occafioned the report of Ptolemy's death was, a 
confpiracy, which had been formed againft the life of that 
prince, and was firft fuppofed, and afterwards reported, to 
have taken effect. Scopas the iEtolian was the author of 
this confpiracy, who being commander in chief of all the 
foreign forces in the fervice of the Egyptian king, moft of 
which were iEtolians, imagined, that with fo formidable 
a body of well-difciplined troops, it would be eafy for him 
to ufurp the crown, and make himfelf mafter of the whole 
kingdom during the king's minority. He had already form- 
ed his fcheme for the attempt, and no doubt would have 
fucceeded in it, had he executed his treafon with the fame 
boldnefs and refolution with which he contrived it. But 
though he was a very bold and daring man, yet when he 
came to the execution, his heart failed him, and, inftead of 
going refolutely through with it, as fuch a defperate attempt 
required, he began to confult at home, and debate with his . 
friends and acccomplices, how he might beft manage it, and 
by that means let flip the opportunity. For Ariftomenes, 
the prime minifter, having in the mean time got informa- 
tion of the plot, caufed Scopas to be feized, and, having 
examined him before the council, and found him guilty, or- 
dered him and all his accomplices to be executed. As for 
the reft of the /Etoiians, they having forfeited the good opi- 
nion which the Egyptians had entertained of them on account 
of their fidelity till that time, moft of them were difbanded, 
and fent back into their own country. Scopas was found at 
his death poffelTed of vaft riches, which he had amaffed by 
plundering the countries where he commanded as general. 
As he had, during the courfe of his victories, reduced Ju- 
daea and Jerufalem, the greateft part of his treafures arofe, 
no doubt, from thence. One of his chief accomplices in 
this plot was Djcaerchus, who had formerly been admiral in 
the fervice of Philip king of Macedon. We are told by 
Polybius, that Philip having commanded him to make war 
on the Cyclades, contrary to the moft facred and folemn trea- 
ties, to mew how little he regarded either piety or juftice, 
before he failed out of the port on that expedition, he erec- 
ted two altars, one to iniquity, and the other to impiety, 

and 

ef ftood in Cilicia, about twelve miles from the fea, on the banks 
of the Calicadnus. The antient geographers, to diftinguifh it 
from the other cities of the fame, name, call it Seleucia Trachio- 
tjs ; an appellation which well agrees with the mountainous and 
reeky cowntryin which it flood, 
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and facrificed on them both, to infult, we may fay, at the 
fame time both gods and men. As this wretch had fo fig- 
nally diftinguifhed himfelf by his crimes, Ariftomenes very 
juftly diftnguifhed him from the reft of the Confpirators in 
his punifhment. For the others were difpatched by poifon ; 
but Dicaearchus tormented to death b . 
^tshimieif Early next fpring Antiochus fet out from Antioch on 
Slider *Se h* s return to Ephefus, and was fcarce gone, when Hannibal 
prote&ion of arrived there, claiming his protection. This great general 

Y^a^of^he^^ lived ** lx ^ ears unmolefte(1 at Carthage, erer fincc 
flood 2804.. the laft peace with the Romans. But being now fufpe&ed 
Year beforeto hold a fecret correfpondence with Antiochus, and in con- 
Cknft 195. cert w ^ tQ £ Qrm p ro j e( ^ s a g a i n ft Rome, his enemies 

fent privately advice of this to the fenate. Hereupon embaf- 
fadors were immediately difpatched to Carthage, under pre- 
tence of fettling fome fmall difference between Mafinilla 
and the Carthaginians, but in reality to watch HannibaPs 
Conduct. If they found that he had entered into any en- 
gagements with Antiochus, the embaffadors were ordered to 
demand him to b e delivered up to them, But Hannibal no 
fooner heard of their arrival than he fufpected their bufinefs, 
and knowing that he was guilty of the practices which had 
been laid to his charge, refolved to withdraw before the 
embafladors could make any inquiries. As he was Suffes, 
that is, the chief magiftrate of the republic, he was obli- 
ged to appear continually in public ; and this made his efcape 
the more difficult. He therefore managed it with a great 
deal of addrefs ; he ordered his gold and filver to be carried 
to Thapfus, a city near a country-feat, which he had on the 
lea-more at a fmall diftance from Carthage. There he equip- 
ped two fmall veffels, manned them with good rowers, and 
concealed them in a little gulf within reach of his houfe. 
When the day came on which he defigned to fet out, he ap- 
peared before the fenate and people as ufual, and even had 
# conference with the Roman embaffadors. In the evening 
he went out on horfeback, as it were, to take a turn to Thap- 
fus, from whence he was to return immediately, and there- 
fore he ordered his attendants as Suffes to wait for him at the. 
;. y. gate of the city. Being arrived at his country-houfe, he 
immediately imbarqued with a few chofen fervants, and fet 
fail for the ifland of Cercina •> from Cercinahe fteered his 
souife to Tyre where he was received with all the refpe£t 

dug 
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due to fo great a warrior, the Tyrians, who were originally 
the founders of Carthage, looking upon him as one of their 
own citizens. However, he did not flay long there, but 
purfued his journey to Antioch, hoping to find Antiochus 
there. But he being already gone for Ephefus, one of the 
king's fons kept him fome days at Antioch, being defirous 
that this great man mould be prefent at the feftival celebrated 
near Daphne in honour of Apollo and Diana. As foon as 
the ceremony was over, Hannibal fet fail for Ephefus, 
where he found Antiochus yet wavering between peace and 
war. But Hannibal's prefence, and the reafons that great 
adverfary of the Romans offered him, with the high opinion 
Antiochus had of his conduct and valour, foon determined 
the king's refolution for war. He did not doubt but with the 
counfel and aflifrance of a man, who had fo often defeated 
the Romans, and thereby juftly gained the reputation of be- 
ing the greateft general of the age, he mould be able to ac- 
complifh all his defigns. He now thought of nothing but 
victories and conquefts ; accordingly war being refolved on, 
all that year and the following were employed in making 
the neceffary preparations 0 (F). 

In the mean time, Antiochus being informed at Ephefus 
that Flaminius, who was then at the head of the Roman 
troops in Greece, was making great preparations for a new 
war, and apprehending that he might fall upon his fon Seleu- 
cus, who was bufy in rebuilding Lyfimachia in Thrace, ferit 
deputies to Flaminius to propofe an alliance with Rome. By 
this embafly Antiochus defigned only to gain time, and dis- 
cover what the Romans were doing. Flaminius anfwered 

the 

c Liv. 1. xxxiii. in fine. Juftin. 1. xxxi. c. I. & 2. JEmfl. 
Prob. in Hannib. : 

(F) Cicero tells us (48), that, while Hannibal was at Ephefus, 
a peripatetic philofopher by name Phormio, having made an 
elegant, and, as he thought, wife fpeech in his fchool concern* 
ing the duty and office of a commander, how he mould draw up 
his men in battalia, advance againft the enemy, retire, rally, &c 
Hanibal, who was prefent, after having heard him fome time with 
a great deal of patience, could not help crying out at laft, I have 
heard in my days many an old fool, but never fuch a fool as 
Phormio, Whence Tully concludes, that the military art is not 
to be learnt from books in the clofet, but by aciions in the field. 



(48) Cic. de. Oratore. I. iu 
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the envoys, that his power was expired fince the departure of 
the ten commiffioners, who had been fent to fettle the affairs 
of Greece and Macedon ; wherefore, if their matter defi- 
red to treat with the republic, he might fend an embaffy to 
Rome, where the fenate would examine his propofals d . 
When the embaffadors returned to Ephefus with this arifwer, 
Antiochus, not having yet made the neceffary preparations 
for the war he defigned, in order to gain more time, refolved 
to fend a new embaffy to Rome, and accordingly ordered 
Menippus, Hegefinax, and Lyiias to depart immediately, 
-and defire of the Roman fenate in his name the friendfhip 
and alliance of the republic. On their arrival at Rome they 
were not received with that civility and regard, which the 
dignity and reputation of their matter deferved ; the propofal 
they made was not at all relifhed by the major part of the fe- 
nators ; the fenate pretended to compound with them, and 
fet bounds to their matter's pretenfions ; nay, before they 
gave their anfwer, they took indirect means to affront the 
embaffadors, they would not admit them into the fenate, but 
referred them to the ten commiffioners, who had been for- 
merly fent into Macedonia, to conclude a peace with Philip 
and fettle the affairs of Greece. Flaminius, who was then 
at Rome, was at the head of the commiffion, which did not 
a little difpleafe the embaffadors ; for they remembered how 
he had received the embaffy fent him by their matter, while 
he commanded the Roman forces in Greece. However, the 
embaffadors appeared before this new court, when Menippus 
cxpreffed himfelf in the following manner: Why are all thefe 
delays made, and indirect methods taken to give us a plain 
axifwer ? Our propofal is very plain, and contains no manner 
of difficulty; we defire the friendfhip and alliance of the 
Roman people. We do not come to treat with you as a con- 
quered people with their conqueror, or as nations at war with 
one another, to fettle their differences in an amicable manner. 
Antiochus and the Romans are neither upon the foot of ene- 
mies, or of conquerors, Why then do you pretend to give 
law to us ? What right have you to difpofe of the cities of 
Ana and Europe ? What authority have you to direct us to 
withdraw our garifbns from fome places, and not to feize o- 
thers ? You may indeed treat Philip in this manner ; but do 
the laws of nations give you a right to affume fuch an autho- 
rity over Antiochus ? Flaminius anfwered this difcourfe of 

Menippus 

* Liv. 1. xxxiv* c, 24, 
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Menippus with an imperious air, in the following terms: 
Since you infill: upon a direct: anfwer, I will give you one : 
Antiochus mail not be our friend and ally, but upon two con- 
ditions. The firft is, that he keep within the bounds of 
Afia. The fecond, that if he comes into Europe, he mall 
not take it amifs, that the Romans protect the Greek cities in 
Afia, and enter into an alliance with them. At thefe words 
Hegefianax could not help crying out, What injuftice \ your 
defign plainly is to difpofTefs Antiochus of the dominions of 
his anceftors. The Cherfonefus and all Thrace belonged to 
his great-grandfather, whofe right has defcended intire to him. 
The pofTeflion which he has lately taken of his inheritance, 
was no more than refcuing it out of the hands of the ufurpers. 
Has Rome fo good a right as this to the Greek cities in Europe 
and Afia ? By what title do you pretend to juftify your con- 
quering them, or your depriving the king of Syria of them ? 
He defires indeed your friendfhip, but in an honourable way; 
he is not fond of purchafing it at fo dear a rate. To thefe fo- 
lid reafons Flaminius could give no other anfwer, but that 
Rome was determined to purfue the refolution me had taken 
of procuring all the Greeks their liberty. iEolis and Ionia, 
laid he, are inhabited by colonies from Greece ; and we have 
formed a defign of fetting all the Greeks at liberty. Thofe 
of Europe are already fecured againft the tyranny of Philip, 
and it is now our bufinefs to protect thofe of Afia againft the 
power of Antiochus : what can be more humane or com- 
mendable ? This fpeech of Flaminius confounded, if Livy 
is to be credited, Hegefianax, who, by his filence, fays he, 
Ihewed his confufion. But, with that great hiftorian's leave, 
nothing can be weaker than the principle on which Flaminius 
argued ; for if Thrace, iEolis, and Ionia belonged to Antio-i 
chus by an antient conqueft, could the pretence of reftoring 
them to their liberty be a juft reafon for withdrawing them 
from their obedience to their lawful fovereign ? the defign o£ 
fetting a prince's fubjects at liberty, is not furely a fufEcient 
reafon for others to make war upon him : it muft therefore 
be owned, that the war, which Rome waged with Antio- 
chus, was founded on ambition, and not on juftice. The 
final anfwer of the ten commifTioners was this : Take your 
choice, either let Antiochus forbear ever letting foot in Eu- 
rope, or not be furprized if we fend our troops over into A- 
fia. The embaiTadors declared, that their mafter would not 

enter 
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enter into an alliance with Rome upon fuch difhonourable 
terms, but would prefer a war to the lofs of his antient right 
to vail countries in Europe and Afia. e . It is not improbable, 
that Antiochus made thefe firft advances in afking the friend- 
fhip of the Romans, purely to throw all the blame of a rup- 
ture upon them ; for in effedt he was already determined up- 
on a war, and making great preparations for the carrying it 
on both by fea.and land. 
Hannibal Hannibal, who kept conftantly with Antiochus, en- 
t" draw Car. couragiiig him to declare war with Rome, and infpiring him 
thage into a with the hatred he himfelf bore to that imperious republic, 
confederacy raac } e an attempt to engage his own nation in the party he had 
echu S . Anti " .lately embraced. He had {till many friends at Carthage ; 

however, he did not think it fafe to treat with them by let- 
ters, but pitched upon a foreign merchant, who was come to 
trade at Ephefus, where Hannibal was then refiding with 
Antiochus. His name was Arifto, and he feemed to be 
mighty well qualified for any difficult negotiation. As he 
was by birth a Tyrian, he underftood the Carthaginian lan- 
guage, the Tyrians and Carthaginians being, as it were, but 
one people. Befides, he was a man of great addrefs, intre- 
pidity and refolution, and Hannibal had more than once ex- 
perienced his (kill in bufmefs, having employed him in the 
execution of feveral important commiffionsj he therefore 
gave him proper inftructions, told him the names of thofe 
he might confide in, and of fuch as he ought to fufpecl:, 
and, without committing any thing to writing, taught him 
feveral figns, by which he might fatisfy his friends that he 
acted in his name. Arifto, with thefe inftruclions, fet out 
for Carthage, and arriving there was taken for a Carthaginian. 
He did not therefore make himfelf known to any but Han- 
nibal's \friends, foliciting them, in his name, to take up arms 
once more againft their old enemy, and join many other 
nations that were ready to fall upon Rome, and in all likeli- 
hood to overpower her. He difcovered to them the defign 
Antiochus had formed of fending Hannibal to revive the war 
in Italy, &c. But tho' the Tyrian carried on his negotiations 
with all the fecrecy and circumfpection he could, yet his fre- 
quent vifits to the leading men of Hannibal's faction betrayed 
him, and at length one of the oppoiite party declared in the 
public fenate, that he had certain intelligence of dangerous 
intrigues, which were carrying on by one Arifto in favour 
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of Antiochus, and that a ftorm was ready to break out, which' 
Would utterly deftroythe Carthaginian republic. Hereupon 
the fenators all with one voice cried out* that Arifto ought to 
be feized, and embalTadors fent to Rome to deliver him up to 
the fenate* Arifto was therefore cited to appear, which he 
did without betraying the leaft fear ; nay, he defied them all 
to produce any proof of his being fent by Hannibal, or car- 
rying on intrigues of any fort whatfoever ; but as he could not 
give a good account of his bufinefs at Carthage, and had been 
obferved to make frequent and private vifits to thofe of Han- 
nibal's faction, fome were for feizing, and punifhing him, 
as an emiflary fent by Hannibal to draw their republic into 
new troubles ; but others pleaded in his behalf, remonfrrating, 
that if they arretted him upon bare fufpicions, no foreign 
merchants would, for the future, venture to come into their 
ports, by which means they mould be deprived of the moft 
valuable branch of their revenues ; befides, as the fubjecls of 
their republic were continually trading to all the ports of the 
Mediterranean, other nations, efpecially the Tynans, would 
not fail to make reprizals, which would put a ftop to their 
trade, without which their republic could not fubfift. Thefe 
confiderations fufpended, for fome days, the arreft of the 
Tyrian, who took this opportunity to make his efcape, ha- 
ving kept, the whole time he was at Carthage, his ftiip in a 
readinefs to fet fail ; but, before he went off, he made ufe 
of a ftratagem, which feemed calculated to make the Ro- 
mans fufpeS: the whole fenate. In the dufk of the evening 
he went privately into the hall where public audiences were 
given, and, over the prefident's feat, affixed the following 
words in capitals : Arifto had no orders to treat with private 
perfons, but with the fenate of Carthage. His defign in this " 
was to prevent Hannibal's friends from being fufpe&ed,- or 
brought into troubles, and to raife difturbances in the city. 
Accordingly the fight of this writing put the whole city in 
a ferment ; fome were for taking part with Antiochus in his 
wars with Rome, others for keeping to their late engage- 
ments with a republic, whofe fuperiority they had already ex- 
perienced, and whofe. vengeance they dreaded. The latter 
party prevailed, and an embafly was fent to Rome, to inform 
the fenate of what had paffed. As for Arifto, he fet fail that 
Very night, and got fafe to Ephefus, where he was amply re- 
warded 
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warded by Hannibal s tho' his negotiations had failed of the 
defired effect f . 

Antiochus in the mean-time, without declaring his 
intentions, continued his preparations for the war he was 
refolved to make upon the Romans; and, in order to 
ftrengthen himfelf by new alliances, went to Raphia (G), 
and there married his daughter Cleopatra to Ptolemy Epi- 
phanes king of Egypt, to whom me had been fome years be- 
fore betrothed. The princefs's portion was Ccele-Syria, 
Phcenice, Judaea and Samaria, but upon this condition, that 
the revenues of thefe four provinces mould be equally divi- 
ded between the father and fon-in-law. Some writers tell us, 
that Antiochus had no other view at firft in marrying his 
daughter to Ptolemy, but to have a fair opportunity, by her 
means, of difpatching him, and feizing the kingdom for 
himfelf; but that virtuous queen preferred the regard flic 
owed to her hufband to the ambitious defigns of her father. 
On his return from Raphia to Antioch, he married Antiochis 
his fecond daughter to Ariarathes king of Cappadocia. The 
third was defigned for Eumenes king of Pergamus, in order 
to draw off that brave prince from his antient alliance with 
Rome. With this view he caufed the match to be propofed to 
the king of Pergamus and his two brothers, Attalus and Phi- 
letaerus. His two brothers highly approved of it, thinking it 
a very honourable and advantageous match ; but the young 
king himfelf judged otherwife of it, thinking it advifeable to 
prefer the alliance of the Romans to that of Antiochus. He 
told his brothers, that, if he married the daughter of Antio- 
chus, he could not help engaging with him in his wars againft 
%■ the Romans, who, if they mould get the better of Antiochus, 
£ . -as he had reafon to believe they might, would certainly drive 
' him out of his kingdom. On the other hand, if Antiochus 
fhould conquer, no advantage would accrue from thence to 
him, it being manifeft, that Antiochus aimed at the fove- 
reignty of all Afia ; and if he accomplifhed his defigns, he 
might perhaps leave him, as being his fon-in-law, on the 
throne, but would, at the fame time, require fuch fubje&ion 

and 

f Liv. 1. xxxiv. Juftin. 1. xxxi. c. 3, 4. Appian. in Syriac. 
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(G) Strabo and Livy place Raphia in Phasnice ; Ptolemy 
makes it a city of Samaria, and Pliny of Idumaea ; but as it itooji 
near Gaza, it h counted by other geographers among tke cities 
*>f Paleftine. 
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and dependance from him, as would fowr all the pleafure of . 
reigning. Thefe reflexions madeEumenes reje£t the offer 
made him by the king of Syria, and continue attached to the 
Romans. The event fufHciently proved the wifdom of his 
choice^. 

Antiochus had no fooner folemnized thefe marriages, 
but he haftened back into Afia Minor, and arrived at Ephe- 
fus in the depth of winter. From thence, in the beginning 
of the fpring, he marched againft the Pifidians, who {till held 
out againft him, and made himfelf mafter of all the country 
round Selga, a city on the banks of the river Ceftrius (H), 
The Romans, hearing of the progrels he made in Pifidia, 
and being informed by their friends in Afia, that moil of the 
eaftern princes were ready to declare for Antiochus, in order 
to avert the evil confequences of an alliance, into which all 
Aiiafeemed to have entered, and at the fame time to have a 
certain knowledge of the ftate of affairs in thofe diftant re- 
gions, thought it neceffaty to fend embaffadors to the king of 
Syria, with orders to vifit the coafts of Afia and Greece, and 
there fee what ftat.es or republics feemed to waver between 
Antiochus and Rome. Three perfons of diftinftion, who 
had been already employed in negotiations with the princes of 
the eaft, were pitched upon for this embaffy, viz. P. Sulpi- 
cius, P. Villius, and P. JEllus, three of the ten commif- 
fioners who had fettled affairs in Greece and Macedon. Li- 
vy, on the authority of fume hiftorians, tells us, that Scipio 
was in this embaffy, and that, on this occafion, Hannibal 
gave him that celebrated anfwer, when, fpeaking of great 
commanders, he named Alexander in the firft place, Pyr- 
rhus in the fecond, and himfelf in the third. Some authors -y^'- 
are of opinion that Scipio was not in this commiffion, an^.rv-fc-- 
confequently look upon the conference between him and .% 
Hannibal as a mere fiction; but this point we {hall examine in a '- 
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(H) The name of Selga is corrupted in mod copies of Livy. 
Gelenius is of opinion, that Livy means the city of Selga, which 
ftobd on a mountain near the borders of Pamphylia; and for this 
reafon fome modern geographers place it among the cities of that 
province. Niger calls .it Philadelphia. Glarcan, inftead of Sica 
and Sita, which we find in the text, reads Sida, which was a ci- 
ty of Pamphylia near Pifidia, at a fmall diftance from the mouth 
«f the river Eurymedon. 
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f'ffT ?b" more P r0 P er P^ ace ' The embafladors fet out from Rome, 
the y Romans anc ^ purfuant to their directions, landed at Eloea (I) in the 
to Antiochus kingdom of Pergamus, where they found king Eumenes 
ready to take up arms againft Antiochus. As this prince was 
Hill in Pilidia, and Hannibal waited for him at Ephefus, the 
Roman embafladors went thither to vifit Hannibal, being or- 
dered by the fenate to gain him over, if poflible, or at leaft 
by their civilities, to make Antiochus fufpeft him as keeping 
a fecret intelligence with his enemies. The laft of thefe de~ 
figns had the defired effecl:, as we mail foon fee, Villius, and, 
if Claudius Quadrigarius is to be credited, Scipio paying him 
frequent vifits, and (hewing a particular regard for him. In 
one of thefe vifits they reproached him, in a friendly manner, 
with his flight from Carthage, afliiring him, that Rome 
would have protected him againft his domeftic enemies ; they 
advifed him to return to his own country, where he mould, 
under the protection of Rome, be reinftated in all his former 
honours they told him, that Rome never fpoke of him but 
with admiration, the terror which he had formerly ftruck into 
her, being changed into efteem, &c. Hannibal was greatly 
pleafed with thefe fine fpeeches ; but neverthelefs could not 
be prevailed upon either to return to Carthage, or abancjon 
the caufe of Antiochus, which he had efpoufed. He often 
appeared in public with the Roman embafladors, frequently 
converfed with them in private, and laftly, even furFcred them 
to lodge with him in the fame houfe, not being well apprifed, 
as fagacious as he was, of the bad confluences that might 
attend his converfing thus familiarly with the Roman envoys. 
In effect, Antiochus was informed of it in Pifidia, and, from 
v'^ V-s that time, began to fufpect him, fancying that he had recon- 
Jr/eiled himfelf to Rome; he was therefore no more employed 
.^ r Jn making the neceflary preparations for the war, Antiochus 
: ' not thinking it fafe to depend upon him in matters of fuch 
importance h . 

From 

h Liv. 1. xxxlv, xxxv. Juftin, !. xxxl c. 4. Front. Stratag. 
^ 1. i. c. g. Appian. in Syriac. p. 90, 91. 

• >\ {I) Eloea bordered upon Great Myfia, about twenty miles from 

• is Pergamus, and flood on the y£gean fea, near the mouth of the 

Caicus, over-gainft Metelina, and had a convenient harbour. It is 
C at preient a fmall village, known by the name of Alea. The 

V< . . antient city of Eleea was divided from Lelbos by an arm of the 

fea ? called the gulph of Elwa, 
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From Ephefus the embafladors advanced to Apamea in Ha «nibalo. 
Phrygia, with a defign to wait there for Antiochus, who b^J^^lS 
ing informed of their arrival, went thither to hear their pro- man envoy 
pofals. As the Romans were too proud to abate any thing of 
their pretenfions, they ftill infifted on Antiochus's confining 
himfelf to Ana; on his giving up fome cities which he actu- 
ally poflefled, and his renouncing all his rights in Europe, 
particularly to Thrace and the Cherfonefus ; fo that the con- 
ference between the king and the embafladors was warm, but 
not long, a melancholy piece of news which the king re- 
ceived having foon put an end to it. He received advice, 
that his fon Antiochus, a prince of great merit, and one 
who had fignalized himfelf by a conduit worthy of an he- 
ro, was dead in Syria, whither he had been fent to keep 
thofe provinces in their duty. What hcightned the king's 
grief on this occafion was, a report fpread abroad, that he, 
growing jealous of his rifing merit, had caufed him to be 
poifoned by the eunuchs of his court. Though this report 
had no good foundation, it was neceflary for the king to 
deftroy it, by the appearance of an extraordinary grief. 
The embafladors were therefore difmifled without conclu- 
ding any thing, and Antiochus purfued his rout to Ephefus^ 
where Hannibal, who was ftill in that city, foon found, that 
he was not the fame favourite as formerly; for Antiochus,- un- 
der pretence of folitude, fhut himfelf up in his palace, and re* 
fufed the Carthaginian admittance. The king fpent his whole 
time there in private conferences with Minio his fole confi- 
dent. Minio was a courtier, who had no knowledge of 
foreign affairs, and judged of his matter's war with the Ro^ 
mans only by the victories he had gained in the eaft. He did ^ • 
not doubt in the leaft, but Antiochus, who had defeatefK 
Achoeus, Molo, Alexander, and often the king of Egy^t%^' . 
would, in like manner, humble the haughty Romans ; bei%V ; V 
therefore big with this expectation, he defired the king to fend " : '.V 
for the Roman embafladors, who were then at Pergamus* V 
and undertook to anfwer them in his name. Antiochus, be- ' 
ing tired with fo many ufelefs conferences, and his mourning 
ferving him for a juft pretence to treat with the Romans for 
the future only by his favourites, complied with his requeft, /. 
and the embafladors were accordingly fent for. When they S 
arrived, the proud Minio received them with more haughti- 
nefs than Antiochus himfelf would have done. What hs 
chiefly urged in behalf of his mailer's pretenfions was, That 
B 4 he 
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he had as good a right to the countries porTefTed by the eaftern 
Greeks, whom he or his anceftors had conquered, as the Ro- 
mans had to thofe of the weftern Greeks in Italy and Sicily. 
All the Greek colonies, faid Minio, have, according to you, 
a right to the general liberty of Gre ece 5 but does not Roms 
herfelf act in a direct oppofition to this pretty fpeculation ? 
Are there not cities in Italy which are as much Grecian as 
thofe in Afia ? Were not Rhegium, Naples, and Tarentum 
built by Greeks ? and yet you exclude them from this general 
infranchifement, and keep them in fubjection to your repub- 
lic. What ! can you keep the eaftern part of Italy, and Si- 
cily, the finer! ifland in the fea, in flavery, and, at the fame 
time, make war upon Antiochus, becaufe he keeps Ionia, 
./Eolis, and Thrace under his jurifdiction ? What is the dif- 
ference between the flavery of Smyrna and Lampfacus on one 
fide, and that of Tarentum and Siracufe on the other ? The 
right Antiochus has to Ionia, iEolis, and Thrace was de- 
rived to him from his anceftors ; whereas Rome owes her pof- 
ieffing of Great Greece in Italy, and all the whole ifland of 
Sicily, to conqueft. He concluded his fpeech by defiring 
them not to ufe querks or impertinent words, but to give a 
direct anfwer to this queftion, Why does not Rome main- 
tain the liberty of the weftern Greeks, fince me is fo zealous 
for that of the eaftern ? Sulpitius endeavoured to anfwer this 
demand, by faying, That Rome, ever fince fhe conquered 
thofe cities, had held them without any interruption, they ne- 
ver having pafled into any other hands from the time they 
were flrft fubdued by the republic ; whereas the Greek 
countries poffefled or claimed by Antiochus, tho' formerly 
conquered by his anceftors, had undergone, fince that time, 
. .many changes. Some, faid he, have been fubjectto Philip 
, : 4cr Ptolemy ; others have recovered their liberty ; can there- 
fore any thiag be more juft and humane thantoreftore it to 
them 1 ? The reafoning of the Roman was, as every one 
fees, more fpecious than folid j fo that all things confidered, 
the war which the Romans made upon the king of Syria was 
unjuft, and the effect only of their unbounded ambition. 
However, Minio, by his mafter's order, offered to give up 
his claim to fome Greek cities in Afia, and to maintain the 
liberty of Rhodes, Byzantium, and Cyzicus j nay, he even 
confented, that thefe free ftates mould enter into an alliance 
with Rome ; but the embalTadors were not fatisfied, and ftill 
infilled, that Ionia and iEolis mould partake of the common 

liberty 
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liberty of Greece. This Antiochus oppofed, and the embaf- 
fadors returned to Italy, leaving matters in the fame fituation 
they had found them on their flrft arrival k . 

The y were no fooner gone but Antiochus called a coun- Antioctus 
cil of war, compofed of all the chief officers of his army, rc folved up- 
as well foreigners as Syrians. Hannibal alone was exclu- on a war 
ded from it, his too familiar conferences with the Roman en- 
voys having made Antiochus jealous of him. The queftion 
which the king put to the council was, Whether it was pro- 
per to make war with the Romans ? The council knew the 
king's inclinations, and were therefore all zealous for a war, 
that being the fureft way to make their court, and gain his 
confidence. Alexander of Acarnania, who had formerly 
ferved Philip and was now in great favour with Antiochus, . 
aflured the king, that the Macedonians would join him as 
foon as he landed in Greece ; and that, as the ^Etolians and 
Nabis tyrant of Sparta had taken up arms, and were ready 
to declare for him, he could not fail of fuccefs ; but at the 
fame time he advifed him to difmifs Hannibal, and fend him 
back to his own country. His prefence there, faid he, will 
alone be fufficient to keep the Romans in awe, and increafc 
their diffidence. The hopes, in all likelihood, of command- 
ing the army himfelf, was what induced the Acarnanian to 
give this advice ; but, however that be, Antiochus from that 
time refolved to declare war with the Romans. 

In the mean time Hannibal plainly feeing, by the king's HanibaPs 
behaviour to him, that he had taken umbrage at his conduct, ^ntbehus 
thought it neceflary to undeceive him ; having therefore de- w hodiftru&* 
manded, and, with much-ado, obtained a private audience, ed him. 
he told the king, that when he was fcarce nine years old, he 
began to be an irreconcileabb enemy to the Romans, his fa- 
ther Hamilcar having made him fwear upon the altars, that he j^^X 
would never lay afide his hatred to Rome but with his life; 
that he had ever acted fuitable to that oath, having made 
war with thofe republicans for thirty years together; that he — 
had now left his native country for no other reafon but to keep 
more ft richly to thefe engagements; that this animofity * 
brought him into Afia, and the eager dellre he had of doing 
what mifchief he could to that proud and imperious repub- 
lic, had led him into his dominions. If you, faid the Car- \ 
thaginian, difdain my affiftance, guided by the fame hatred, 
I will fly to every part of the world where there are fol- 
diers and arms, to raife up new enemies againft Rome. I hate 

them 
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them, and am hated by them. So long as you are refolved t 
make war upon them, you may confider Hannibal as the firi 
of your friends ; but if there be any motives which inclin 
you to peace, take counfel of others, not of me. I fee] 
for nothing but war, and if I cannot find it here, I will b 
gone, and leave the place, I ought to hold near you, t 
courtiers, who feek my ruin only to aggrandize themfelve* 
Antiochus, ftruck with thefe words, feemed to be reconcile* 
to him. He then told the king, That he did not, by air 
means, approve of the advice which Alexander the Acar 
nanian had given him. No, faid he, it is not in Greece 
but in Italy that you can make yourfelf formidable. Th 
His opinion Romans are invincible every-where but on their own conti 
with relation nen t. You mint employ the forces of the Italians again! 
to the war. ^ ma fl. ers 0 f j^i^ Indeed any other nation would find i 
difficult to tranfport troops into the eaft ;but the Romans wil 
tire you out even here by their conftancy. Their troops wil 
over run thefe countries like a torrent in a few months 
This I take the liberty to tell you now in private, anc 
{hall not be afraid to repeat the fame things in public in the fac< 
of your court. Have I not fome right to teach your general 
how to make war with the Romans ? They were never abl< 
to conquer me fo long as I kept footing in Italy ; but Car 
thage recalled me, and I met with a conqueror in Africa 
who could not hurt me in Italy. Take therefore my ad 
vice, carry your troops over into Italy, and flop th< 
inundation which threatens you at the fpring head V Thi, 
difcourfe would have made a lafting imprefiion in the mind o 
Antiochus, had not the many flatterers about him, who wer< 
jealous of Hannibal, effaced it ; and lucky it was for Rom< 
r. ;V.<> - that Hannibal's fchame was thus oppofcd ; for the Brutii, Sa 
lentini, Lucani, Samnites, and the greateft part of the eaf 
of Italy were ready to follow his ftandards, while the Gaul 1 
'{.*. m the weft would have obliged the Romans to divide thei] 

; forces ; fo that Rome would have relapfed into the fame dan- 

gers from which Scipio had delivered her. 

The Romans, not knowing yet for certain whether An- 
tiochus would accept or not the conditions offered him, mad< 
no preparations for war till the return of their embaflfadors 
but then they began to take proper meafures to prevent the e 
vils that threatened them, both in Greece, where the iEtoli 
ans were ready to revolt, and in Afia, where Antiochus wa 
making vaft preparations. Nothing now kept this prince ir 
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Afia, but an expedition which he had undertaken againft the 
cities of Smyrna, Lampfacus, and Alexandria in Troas, 
which Antiochus thought dangerous to leave behind him un- 
reduced. The iEtolians being, from confederates of the 
Romans, now become their enemies, had fent embaffadors 
to him, inviting him over into Greece. Thoas, the brother 
of Dicsearchus, then praetor of iEtolia, who v/as at the head 
of this embafly, affured Antiochus, that the iEtolians would 
join him as foon as he landed in Greece, with all their forces, 
and acl: in concert with him \ that Philip king of Macedon, 
Nabis king of Laccdsemon, and feveral other Greek powers, 
who hated the Romans in their hearts, would declare againft 
them. He obferved in his fpeech to the king, that the Ro- 
mans by drawing their forces out of Greece, had left it in a 
defencelefs condition ; that this was the beft opportunity he 
could wifh for to pofTefs himfelf of that country ; that the 
Greeks would all receive him with open arms the inftant he 
came among them, &c. This foothing defcription of the Antiochus 
ftate of Greece prevailed fo far with Antiochus, that he re "? ro ^Q r ^ 
folved to drop the defign of reducing the three above-mention- y^ r 
ed cities, and haften into Europe, without even waiting for the flood 
the forces that were in full march from Syria to join him. f 8 ° 7 ' c jj^ 
Accordingly, having firfi gone to Ilium, and there offered a J92t 
facrifice to Minerva, he embarked for Greece, with no more 
than ten thoufand foot, five hundred horfe, and fix elephants* 
which were fcarce enough to take pofTeffion of the country, 
had it been wholly unguarded. With theft; forces he arrived 
in the ifland of Eubaea, about the end of the fummer, and 
from thence panned to Demetrias in Theftaly, where he fum- 
moned all the chief officers of his army, to confult with 
them about the future operations of the war. On this oc- 
cafion Hannibal, who was admitted to the council, and afk- ^.c . 
ed his opinion in the firft place, infilled on what he had often *"*?:V 
declared, viz. That the Romans were not to be conquered 
but in Italy, and therefore it had been his conftant advice • 
to begin the war there ; however, fince other meafures had 
been taken, and the king was then in Greece, it was his 
pinion, in the prefent ftate of affairs, that the king mould 
fend immediately for all his forces out of Afia, without de- 
pending upon the iEtolians or other Greek allies, who, he 
forefaw, would deceive him ; and that the inftant thefe forces 
arrived, he mould march with them to thofe coafts of Greece > 
which lie over-agairtft Italy, and there likewife keep his fleet, 
one half of which fhould be employed to ravage and alarm 

the 
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the coafts of Italy, and the other kept in fome harbour near 
him, to make mew of pafiing over, and to be, in effe&, 
ready to crofs over, in cafe a favourable opportunity mould 
offer. By this means, faid he, the Romans will be kept at 
home to guard their own coafts; and this, at the fame i 
time, will be the beft method of carrying the war into Italy, 
the only place where they can be conquered. This advice 
Was undoubtedly the beft that could then be given to Antio- 
chus ; but he complied with it only in that particular which 
related to the troops of Afia, fending immediately orders to ■ 
Polyxenides his admiral to tranfport them into Greece. With 
regard to all the refr, of Hannibal's plan, the flatterers about 
the court diverted the king from putting it in execution, af- 
furing him, that he could not fail of fuccefs ; that, mould he 
follow Hannibal's plan, all the glory would be afcribed to the 
Carthaginian who had formed it ; that it was proper the king 
mould have all the honour of this expedition, and therefore 
they advifed him to follow his own counfels, without heark- 
ening any more to Hannibal. After this the king went to 
Lamia, and there being inverted with the chief command of 
the iEtolians, and declared their generaliffimo, he returned 
to Eubcea, where he made himfelf matter of Chalcis, and 
took up his winter-quarters in that city m . There he fell in 
love with the daughter of a Chalcidian called Cleoptolemus, 
in whofe houfe he lodged ; and notwithstanding the difpro- 
portion of her age, me being under twenty, and he upwards 
of fifty, married her, and pafled the remainder of the win- 
ter in nuptial rejoicings and revellings, with as much fecurity 
as in the moft peaceable times. The example of the king 
infected the whole army, both officers and foldiers abandon- 
ing themfelves to idlenefs and debauchery. He was not rouz- 
cd out of this lethargy, till news was brought him, that Aci- 
iius the Roman conful was advancing full march againft him 
at the head of twenty thoufand foot and two thoufand horfe. 
All he could do on this alarm, was to feize the famous ftreighte 
of Thermopylae, and fend to the iEtolians for more forces ; 
for the inclemency of the weather, and contrary winds ha- 
ving prevented the arrival of the Afiatic troops, which Polyx- 
enidas was bringing over, the king had only thofe forces with 
him which he had brought the year before ; but before the 

iEtolians 
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iEtolians could come to his afliftance, the Romans having 
forced, with incredible bravery, the palTes of Thermopylae, ^^J uS 
cut the king's army in pieces, Antiochus himfelf having nar- Therm ow)x 
rowly efcaped with only five hundred men to Chalcis n . But Year of {he 
of this battle and the furrender of the cities and ftrong holds ^J^^fa 
that followed it, we have already given a particular and Igi< n 
diflinct account in our hiftory of Greece. Antiochus didAnticchus 
not flay long at Chalcis, but from thence made all the hafte^™ 3 int0 
he could to his fleet, and going on board with the poor .re- 
mains of his mattered army, pafTed over to Ephefus, carry- 
ing with him his young wife; and thinking himfelf fafe there 
from the Romans, he intirely negle&ed every thing that could 
fecur: him againft fo formidable an enemy. His flatterers 
had made him believe, that they would never venture over 
into Alia ; but Hannibal, who had regained his confidence, 
rouzed him out of the idle and indolent life, into which he 
was relapfed, telling him, that as the Roman fleet was no 
lefs formidable than their land-forces, he was furprized that 
they had not yet croflfed over into Afia ; that they would 
without all doubt foon appear on the coafts, and oblige him 
to fight both by fea and land for the dominion of Afia ; and 
that he muft refolve either to renounce his pretenfions to fo 
wealthy a country, or to defend it fword in hand. The 
king was ftruck with this fpeech, and therefore fent to haftea 
the march of his troops from the eaftern provinces, which 
were not yet arrived. He likewife caufed his fleet to be equip- 
ped with all poflible expedition, and going on board of it him- 
felf fet fail for the Thracian Cherfonefus, where hefortiflecl 
Lyfimachia, as alfo Seftos and Abydos, and the other cities 
in that neighbourhood, to prevent the Romans from croffing 
the Hellefpont into Afia. In the mean time Polyxenidas, who , j r \ 
was then at Ephefus, having received advice that the Roman ! ?,W.i 
fleet had appeared off Delos, difpatched a meflenger to ac- 
quaint Antiochus therewith. Upon this intelligence the king ' i 

haftened back to Ephefus, and having there fummoned acoun- t 
cil of war, it was unanimoufly refolved that Polyxenidas the 
Syrian admiral, mould fail out in fearch of the Roman fleet, 
and venture an engagement. Accordingly the fleet, to the 
number of an hundred, or, as others will have it, two hundred 
fail, weighed anchor, fleering their courfe towards Phoccea 
in JEolls. The Roman fleet, commanded by C. Livius, and 

con- 
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connftmgof fourfcore mips, upon intelligence that the Syri- 
ans were in fearch of them, left the road of Delos, and ha- 
ving doubled the cape of Corycus in Ionia, met the ene- 
my's fleet near Cyflus. Both fleets advanced in line of battle, 
and engaged with the utmoft fury ; victory was long doubt- 
ful, Livius having the advantage in the right wing, and Po- 
lyxenidas in the left. At length Eumenes king of Pergamus, 
who had been placed in the rear with fifteen mips, falling' 
upon Polyxenidas, put the enemy's right wing in diforder, 
and thereby determined the fate of the day. . The Syrians 
The fleet of on a jj f 1( j C s betook themfelves to flight, and Livius, purfuing 

defeated^by them > t0ok mir ty ° f their ^P S a ^ ef havin S ^ un ^ ten in tne 

rheRomans. engagement. The Romans loft but one fhip, which was ta- 
ken in the very beginning of the fight ; but the whole crew 
leaped over-board, and efcaped flavery by fwimming to the 
other Roman veflels. Polyxenidas put in no-where till he got 
to Ephefus, whither Livius purfued him ; but finding that he 
would not venture out, he fent Eumenes and the Rhodians 
home, and retired himfelf to Canae a port in Myfia, where 
he drew his mips afhore for the enfuing winter, after having 
fortified the place with a ditch and rampart p. 

In the mean time Antiochus was at Magnefia afTembling 
there his land-forces. When news was brought him that his 
fleet had been defeated at Corycus, he haftened to the fea-? 
coaft, and applied himfelf with great care to the fitting out 
of a new fleet, being unwilling to part with the maftery of 
thofe feas. He refitted the fhips which had efcaped the late 
defeat, built new ones, and difpatched Hannibal into Syria to 
bring from thence the Syrian and Phoenician fleets for their 
reinforcement. He likewife ordered his fon Seleucus with 
' •> one part of the army into iEolis to watch the Roman fleet, 
;-V: v and keep that country in awe; the reft of the troops he 
kept fome time with himfelf, and then put them into win- 
ter-quarters in the neighbouring towns of Phiygia q . 
\" The next year the Romans appointed L. Cornelius Sck 

pio conful to command the land-forces in room of Acilius, 
and L. iEmilius Rhegillus to carry on the war by fea in the 
place of C. Livius. The great Scipio Africanus ferved un- 
der Cornelius his brother in quality of his lieutenant, to the 
unfpeakable joy of the Romans, who were highly delighted 
, with the expectation of feeing Scipio and Hannibal once more 

enter 
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enter the lifts. They were both now fubalterns, one under a 
conful, the other under a king ; and this new fcene drew 
the attention of all nations. 

The two brothers embarqued at Brundufium with thir- 
teen thoufand men, including auxiliaries and voluntiers, and 
landed at Apoilonia. From thence they marched through 
Epirus and Theflaly to AmphifTa, where Acilius, who was 
befieging that place, refigned the command of his two le- 
gions to the conful. The two Scipios, who were in hafte 
topafs over into Afia, which was the chief object of their 
ambition, granted the iEtolians a fix months truce, that they 
might have full time to fend a new embafly to Rome, and 
purfued their march through Macedon and Thrace to the 
Hellefpont. Philip had prepared every thing that could ren- 
der their paffage through his dominions agreeable to them. 
He came in perfon to meet them on his frontiers, and feem- 
ed to make it his duty, as well as pleafure, to attend them, 
difcovering in the entertainments, which he gave the chief 
officers of the army, fuch a politenefs as was very pleafing to 
Scipio Africanus. In return for the extraordinary kindnefs he 
had fhewn them, the two brothers remitted him in the name 
of the republic the fums which yet remained to be annually 
paid by him, according to the agreement between him and 
Flaminius. In the mean time Livius, the Roman admiral, 
being joined by the Rhodian fleet and that of Eumenes, failed 
with the latter from Canae in Myfia, where he had winter- 
ed, to fecure the ftraits of the Hellefpont. With this view 
he made himfelf mafter of Seftos on the fide of Europe, and 
invefted Abydos on the oppolite more j for thefe two cities 
flood oppofite to one another in that part of the ftrait where 
the paflage into Afia was the fafeft. While Livius was thus 
employed on the Hellefpont, Polyxenidas, having repaired the 
Syrian fleet, and being in a condition to put to fea again, 
deftroyed by a piece of treachery the greatefl part of the Rho-' 
dian fleet with Paufiftratus, who commanded it, as we 
have related at length in the hiftory of Rhodes r . This difaf- 
ter obliged Livius to raife the fiege of Abydos, and haftea 
to the defence of the mips he had left in the harbour of Canoe 
in Myiia. Befides Seleucus was making fome progrefs on the 
coaft of Afia, and had already taken Phoccea, Cyme, and 
fome other maritime places. It was therefore neceflary to 
put a flop to the progrefs of the young prince, and retake 

Phoccea, 
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Phocaea. But Livius, finding upon his arrival the garrifon !■■ 
Phocoea very numerous, he only made a dckenty and ravaged h 
the neighbouring territory. From thence he failed to Samos, \ 
being attended thither by the fleet of the king of Pergamus. 
As for the Rhodians, the defeat of their fleet, and the 
lofs of their admiral, funk them almoft into defpair. However, 
they did not renounce their alliance with Rome, but fitting 
out twenty new gallies, they gave the command of them to 
Eudamus, who immediately joined the Roman fleet at Samos. 
Livius with this reinforcement left Samos, and failing to E- 
phefus, infulted the Syrian fleet in that harbour. Some of the 
Romans landed and laid wafte the neighbouring country ; but 
the garrifon of Ephefus, marching out againft. them, obliged 
them to quit their booty, and retire with precipitation on board 
their (hips. The next day Livius challenged the Syrians to 
an engagement afhore, but they declining it, he returned to 
Samos, and there refigned the command of the fleet to iEmi- 
lius his fucceflbr (K), who immediately detatched him with 

fome 

(K) Livy tells us (49), that ^milius no fooner took upon him 
the command of the fleet, but he fummoned a council of war to 
advife with the chief officers about the firft enterprize he fhould 
undertake. On this occafion Livius, whofe command was juft 
expired, being alked his opinion the firft, gave it, fays our hifto- 
rian, like an artful man, who was jealous before-hand of the fuc- 
cefs iEmilius might have. His pretence was very fpecious, but 
his real defign was, to make iEmilius lofe the whole campaign by 
engaging him in a trifling project ; and it was therefore reje&ed. 
Had I continued in the command, faid Livius, my defign was to 
fliut up the mouth of the port of Ephefus, and there keep the 
Syrian fleet confined. To this end I would have funk fome old 
barks filled with ftones at the entrance into the harbour. Being 
by this means become fole mafter of the feas, I would have rava- 
ged the coafts, and forced the maritime cities to furrender. Eu- 
menes, who faw into Livius's defign, replied thus : After we 
have flopped up the mouth of the port, mall the Roman fleet 
continue before it, or not ? If it continues there, the enemy's 
fleet will be in better condition than ours. They will be covered 
and fheltered by a great city, which will be fupplied by land 
from all parts of Afia, Whereas we fhall be expofed to winds 
and tempefts, and lofe time in a road without gaining any advan- 
tage but that of continuing inactive, and giving the enemy lei- 
fure to make the neceflary preparations againft the enfuing cam- 
paign. If we do not continue before Ephefus, the Syrian fleet 

' will 
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fome fhips to attempt the reduction of Patara in Lycia* a 
place which was a great check upon the Rhodiahs, while in 
the enemy's hands. But Livius failed in his attempt, and 
foon after returned to Rome. As for iEmilius, he firft ap- 
peared before Ephefus with the reft of the Roman fleet, but 
was forced by a ftorrh to put out to fea. Then calling to 
mind the affront the Romans had received before Patara, he 
flew thither with a dcfign to befiege the place ; but the offi- 
cers remonftrating againft the enterprize as dangerous to the 
allies, who in the abfence of the Roman fleet would Be left 
io the mercy of the enemy, he returned to Samos, where 
he was near enough to watch the motions of the Syrians s . Aiitiocfi& 

While thefe things were doing, Antiochus on one fide, inv?des tki 
and his fon Seleucus on the other, thinking that the Roman k in sdon^ °/ 
fleet was engaged in the fiege of Patara, invaded the king- er s amuS4 
dom of Pergamus. Seleucus palling the Caicus from JEo- 
lis, where he had wintered, entered the dominions of Eume- 
hes by the way of iElcea, while Antiochus advancing to Sar- 
dis, and from thence to the banks of the Caicus, encamp- 
ed at a fmall diftance from his fon. The king had in his 
army about four thoufand Gauls, whom he employed in plun- 
dering and laying wafte the country, while Seleucus at the 
head of his body appeared before Pergamus, the capital of 
the kingdom, threatening to befiege it. But Eumenes,- up- 
on the firft notice of the danger from his brother Attalus, 
whom he had left to take care of his dominions during his 
abfence, failed back to the port of Elcea, landed there, and 
reached his capital before the enemy had notice of his march. 
The Roman and Rhodiah fleets followed him without delay ; 
all the troops they had on board made a defcent without op- 
pofition, and at the fame time news came from all parts, that 
the Scipios were advancing by great marches through Mace- >| - 
don, would foon reach the Hcllefpont, and be ready to enter- : -'V/< 

Alia, . 

* Liv. 1. xxxvii. 

will without all doubt, clear the mouth of the port, and fallout ; fa 
that we fhall have loft our time, labour, and expence to no pur- 
pofe. Eudamus, the Rhodian admiral, difapprovcd the project 
of Livius, without propofing any ether. But Epicrates, an in- 
ferior officer in the Rhodian fleet, was for fending part of thtf 
fleet againft Patara, and reducing that city. This propofal was 
approved of, and Livius ordered to put it in execution. 
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Afia. Upon this Antiochus, being ftruck with as much ter- 
ror as he had given Eumenes, retired to an Eminence near 
Elcea, and having intrenched himfelf there, fent an embaffy 
to iEmilius, defiring to enter into a treaty with him. iEmi- 
lius, thinking it would greatly redound to his glory to con- 
clude a peace before the Scipios arrived, readily hearkened to 
the propofal, and defired Eumenes and the Rhodians to come 
to his camp and affifr. at a council on the fubjecl: of Antio- 
chus's propofal. The Rhodians were not difinclined to a peace ; 
but Eumenes oppofed it, and by his arguments prevailed upon 
the council to return this anfwer to the meffengers of Anti- 
ochus, that they could not determine any thing before the 
arrival of the Scipios. Hereupon Antiochus, leaving his fon 
to ravage the kingdom of Pergamus, marched into the coun- 
try of Troas, which adhered to the Romans, and encamped 
near Adramyttium at the foot of mount Ida. iEmilius there- 
fore accompanied by Eumenes haftened to the affiftance of 
thofe faithful allies. But Attalus continued at Pergamus to 
make head againft Seleucus, and was there reinforced by a 
thoufand foot and an hundred horfe fent him from Achaea, 
under the command of one Diophanes, an officer of great 
courage and (kill in military affairs ; for with this fmall body 
he fallied out of the city, gained a considerable advantage o^ 
ver Seleucus, and obliged him to raife the fiege of Pergamus, 
and quit the dominions of Eumenes 1 (L). 

Antiochus 

1 Liv. ubi fupra. 

(L) The defence of Pergamus was chiefly owing to a reinforce- 
ment of the Ackeans, who came thither very feafonably, to the 
affiftance of the young prince. Their commander, by name Dio- 
phanes, was an officer of diftin£tion in his own country, had 
made his firft campaign under the famous Philopoemen, and 
feemed to have imbibed all the excellencies of his great mailer. 
With his body of a thoufand foot and a hundred horfe, he liar- 
raffed Seleucus to fuch a degree, that he at length forced him to 
abandon the country, which he infefted. Diophanes fpent the 
two firft days after his arrival in obferving the Syrian intrench- 
ments, and the fteps they took to make themfelves mailers of 
the city, which they kept invefted. He obferved from the ram- 
parts, that they polled an advanced guard at the foot of an hill to 
keep the city in awe, and then difperfing themfelves in the plains, 
pillaged the country. As no-body durft venture out againft the 
advanced guard, the Syrians pillaged the country without oppo- 
fion. This inaclion of the befieged lulled the befiegers into a 
fecurity j infomuch that they fpent great part of their time in 

diverfions 
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Antiochus had no better fuccefs inTroas; for ^ m ^^ e ^ 0 ^ 
lius, fupported by the confederate fleets, forced him to a- ph^udan 
bandon Adramyttium ; fo that after he had taken by afTault fleet cor 
feveral defencelefs cities in his way, he returned to Sardis. j^J^jj 3 
Hereupon the confederate fleets failed back to Samos, where 
they feparated 5 iEmilius continued there to watch the mo- 
tions of Polyxenidas, Eumenes failed towards the Hellef- 
pont, to get every thing ready for the paflage of the Roman 
troops intoAfia, and Eudamus returned to Rhodes, there to 
C 2 receive 

diverfions, and were often obferved to fall a fleep even upon 
guard. Diophanes therefore concluded that it would be no diffi- 
cult matter to furprize them. He acquainted Attalus with his 
refolution of attacking the advanced guard. That prince look- 
ing upon fuch an expedition as a rafh attempt, was with mull ado 
prevailed upon to confent to it, However, fubmitting his judg- 
ment to that of an old experienced officer, he at length gave him 
leave to march out at the head of his Achaeans. All the citizens 
crowded to the ramparts to be fpectators of the action, and there 
faw that the approach of fo fmall a body did not even draw the 
Syrians off from their fports. At firft Diophanes ftood Hill, as if 
he had marched out only to watch the enemy's motions. But 
when he obferved that the enemy took no notice of him, he 
marched at the head of his hundred horfe directly up to a body 
of three hundred of the enemy, ordering his thoufand foot to at- 
tack four thoufand Syrians who were polled near their three hun- 
dred horfe. The onfet was fo fudden, and the Ihout of the 
Achaeans fo formidable, that the enemy's horfe was immediate- 
ly put in diforder. Their infantry, having fcarce had time to 
draw up, after a faint refiftance betook themfelves to flight, and 
were purfued with great flaughter by Diophanes. The next day 
the enemy polled themfelves at a greater diftan.ce, and obferved 
better difcipline. However, Diophanes invited the citizens of . 
Pergamus to march out with him, promifing them a fecond ad- ( 
vantage. But the garifon refufing to follow him, he took with 
him his Achaeans alone, who were glad to venture a fecond 
action under his conduct. All the day was fpent in watching 
one another, without any attack on either fide. At fun-fet the 
Syrians withdrew to their camp ; and this was the opportunity 
which Diophanes waited for. As the Syrian troops filed off in a 1 
line, the Achaeans fell on their rear, and there made a moft 
dreadful havock, the foremoft haftening their pace to reach the 
camp without daring to face about and relieve their companions. 
Thefe repeated advantages gained by Diophanes and his brave 
Achaeans obliged Seleucus at laft to raife the fiege of Pergamus, 
and quit the dominions of Eumenes (50). 



(50) Appian. in Syriac. & Liv. 1. xxxvii. c, 20. 
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receive frefli reinforcements. The latter, receiving intelli- 
gence that a fleet was coming from Syria under the command 
of Hannibal, hastened the equipment of his mips, failed out 
to meet the Carthaginian, who was now indeed out of his 
proper element, and with fewer mips intirely defeated him 
off Sida, a maritime city of Pamphylia, as we have related 
elfewhere . 

itiochus Upon the news of this defeat, Antiochus, who was then 
deavours at Sardis, being fenfible of the imminent danger he was 
■S kbg * n > U ^ ^ poffible means to engage in the fame war all the 
Bithynia. power's of Alia* He began with Prufias king of Bithynia, a 
potent prince, and then in a condition to bring into the field 
and maintain a numerous army. In order to draw him into 
his meafures, Antiochus ufed the ftrongeft argument that can 
bemadeufe of with fovereign princes. He reprefented to 
him the ambitious views of the Romans, telling him that their 
main aim was to overturn monarchy in all places, and, un- 
der the fpecious pretence of liberty, to folicit all nations to 
fhake off the yoke of their kings ; that after having fubdued 
Philip and Nab is, they were now coming againft him ; and 
that if he mould be unfortunately overcome, the haughty con- 
querors would focn penetrate into the heart of Bithynia. The 
two Scipios, who were then on their march into Afia, being 
informed of the endeavours Antiochus was ufing to engage 
Prufias in the war, thought proper to put a {top to the in- 
trigues of the king of Syria j and with that view difpatched a 
meflenger with a letter to Prufias, wherein they obferved, 
that it was the conftant practice of the Romans to be-^ 
flow the greater! honours on fuch kings as fought their 
alliance ; Africanus mentioned feveral inftances, which 
he himfelf had been concerned in 5 he faid, that in Spain 
feveral princes, who before they were favoured with the 
protection of the Romans, had made a very inconfiderable 
figure, were finCe become mighty kings ; that MafinifTa 
had not only been reftored to his kingdom, but that of Sy- 
phax had been given him, whereby he was become one 
of the moft powerful potentates of the univerfe ; that Philip 
and Nabis tho' vanquifhed, hadneverthelefs been fuffered to fit 
peaceably on their thrones ; that the tribute, which he had a- 
greed to pay, had been lately remitted, and his fon, who was 
an hoftage at Rome, fent back to him ; that as for Nabis, 
they had left him in pofTeflion of his crown, which he would 
have ftill enjoyed, had he not loft his life by the treachery 

©f 
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of the iEtolians. This letter made a ftrong impreflion on 
the mind of Prufias ; but he was {till wavering between An- 
tiochus and the Romans, till a new embaflfy quite fixed 
him. C. Livius, who had the laft year commanded the fleet 
on the coaft of Afia, came from Rome to Bithynia, and 
made fuch propofals to the king in the name of his republic, 
as prevented him from entering into any engagements with 
the king of Syria u . 

Antiochus being thus difappointed in the hopes he had 
entertained of winning over Prufias to his intereft, his whole 
dependence was on his fleet. He thought he could more ef- 
fectually keep the Romans out of Afia by recovering the maf- 
tery of the fea, than by guarding the mores of the Hellef- 
pont with his land-forces. With this view he left Sardis and 
came to Ephefus, where Polyxenidas was waiting for him 
with a good number of fhips, all well equipped, and ftored 
with arms and provifions. Hannibal had not yet joined him 
with the Phoenician fleet, being ftill blocked up in the ports 
of Pamphilia. But, on the other hand, the Romans had not 
yet been reinforced by the gallies they expected from Rhodes, 
and the fleet of Eumenes was waiting for the Scipios on the 
coafts of the Hcllefpont. Antiochus therefore ordered Po- 
lyxenidas to engage the Romans once more at fea. As for 
himfelf, he marched with his land-forces to Notium between 
Smyrna and Ephefus, and from thence to Colophon, which 
he invefted. This was one of the moft confiderable cities 
of Ionia, and had been long troublefome to Antiochus's 
fleet ; for as it was fituated on an eminence, the Colophoni- 
ans difcovered all that pafTed in the port of Ephefus, and gave 
the Romans notice of it. Antiochus expected that the Ro- 
man fleet would fly to the afliftance of their allies, and his 
aim was to draw it out of the port of Samcs, that his ad- 
miral might have an opportunity of attacking it. And in- 
deed the Colophon ians immediately difpatched fome of their 
citizens to iEmilius, defiring his afliftance againft an enemy, 
which they had drawn upon themfelves only by their fi- 
delity to Rome. This meflage broke the admiral's meafures, 
for he had determined to fail to the Hellefpont with the firft 
favourable wind, and aflift the Scipios in their pafTage. How- 
ever, he was prevailed upon by Eudamus, the Rhodian ad- 
miral, who had joined him with fome gallies, to alter his 
fcheme \ and accordingly he ordered the fleet to be in a rea- 
C 3 dineft 
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dinefs to fet fail. But before he attacked Antiochus, he re- 
folved to touch at Chios, and take in there fome provifi- 
ons, the general magazine of the Romans both for their fea 
and land-forces being there. From Chios he failed to the 
ifland of Teos, being informed that thofe illanders had pro- 
mifed the king of Syria about five thoufand hogfheads of their 
beft wine. He was refolved either to force them to deliver 
up the wine to him, or take and demolifh their city, the 
veffels which were bringing wine to the Roman fleet being 
kept back by contrary winds. In the mean-time Polyxeni- 
das, being informed that the Roman fleet was at Teos, left 
Ephefus, and failed to that ifland in hopes of being able to 
fhut up the enemy's fleet in the harbour. For the city of 
Teos had two ports, whereof the fafeft and moft capacious 
was formed by two promontories, which came fo near each 
other, that two gallies could fcarce fail out of it a-breaft ; 
and in this iEmilius firft anchored, but before the arrival of 
Polyxenidas, he had by the advice of Eudamus changed his 
poft. Wherefore the Syrian admiral inftead of blocking up 
the harbour was obliged to keep his fleet meltered under 
the ifland of Macris over-againft Myonnefias, till the Ro- 
man fleet failed out. There he continued two days in hopes 
of furprizing the Romans as they failed by from Teos to 
Colophon. But in the mean-time ^Emilius 5 being informed 
that the Syrian fleet waited for him at Macris, left Teos, 
and fleered his courfe towards that ifland with his {hips drawn 
up in line of battle. As Polyxenidas had pofitive orders to 
engage the Romans, he laid hold of this opportunity, and 
attacked them with great refolution. The Roman fleet 
confifted of eighty fhips, and the Syrian of eighty-nine, 
. fome of which were of an enormous fize, two of them be- 
ing heptaremes, and three hexaremes. The Rhodians had 
then invented a kind of fire-mips, which {truck great terror 
into the Syrian fleet ; cauldrons full of combuftible and 
burning materials were hung out at their prows, fo that none 
rhe Syrian of the enemy's fhips durft approach them. Thefe fell on the 
eet defeated enemy's gallies, firuck their beaks into them, and at the 
y the Ro- f ame t i me f et tnem on fi re# Syrian gallies left their 

ranks, and crouded round them, not with an intent to board 
them, but to difcharge their arrows, darts, and javelins a- 
gainfl: their crews ; in the mean-time the Roman mips, 
failing into the fpaces which the Syrians had left, put their 
whole fleet in confufion, Polyxenidas did all that lay in his 
power to encourage his men, but in fpight of all his efforts 

the 
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the left wing being in great diforder, clapped on all the fails 
they could, and quitted the fight. Then Polyxenidas en- 
deavoured to retire in good order, but the Rhodian fire-ihips 
advancing againft him, and fetting fome of his gallies on fire, 
the reft betook themfelves to a precipitous flight. The hif- 
torians, who moft leflen the advantage gained by iEmilius 
on this occaiion, agree, that he funk thirty-nine of the ene- 
my's fhips, and took thirteen ; but others fay, that the Sy- 
rians loft forty-two fhips and thirteen gallies, whereas the 
Romans loft but two fhips, which were funk in the very'be- 
ginning of the engagement w . 

Antiochus was fo ftruck with the news of this defeat, 
that, as if he had been quite deprived of his fenfes, he took 
fuch meafures as were quite oppofite to his intereft. For 
in this confirmation he lent orders for drawing his forces out 
of Lyfimachia and the other cities of the Hellefpont, to 
prevent their falling into the enemy's hands, tho' Lyfima- 
chia alone might have ftopped the whole confular army for 
a great while. Then he complained of his hard fate in thefe 
words : I know not what god has infatuated me ! every 
thing happens contrary to my expectations. Heaven perfe- 
cutes me, and what can I infer from all this, but that my 
ruin approaches ? Being greatly deje&ed by thefe refle&ions, 
he raifed the fiege of Colophon, and retired firft to Sardis, 
and then to his fon-in-law Ariarathes king of Cappadocia, 
where he made it his whole bufinefs to aflemble all the land- 
forces he could with a defign to make head againft the Sci- 
pios, who were already arrived at the Cherfonefus near the 
Hellefpont. Here Scipio Africanus received advice of his 
fon's being taken prifoner by the Syrians, an accident which , 
gave him great uneafinefs. He had brought him with him ; 
into Greece to form him from his tender years to the mili- 
tary profefiion, and had fent him in a Chalcidian fhip to 
Bernarias, being unwilling to expofe him to any hazards in 
Afia. But in his pafiage, the (hip which carried him, being 
attacked and taken by a Syrian galley, the young Pvoman was 
brought to Antiochus, who treated him with all the marks of 
honour that were due to his birth, and the reputation of his 
father. But after all, the detention of a fon fo tenderly be- 
loved fenfibly affected the father. This accident, however, 
did not abate the ardor of Scipio, and the defire he had of 
fighting Antiochus. The Roman troops purfued their march, 
C 4 not 

* Liv. & Appian, ibid. 
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not doubting but they mould meet with a vigorous refinance 
at Lyfimachia. They approached the city in battle-array, 
but were never more furprized than when they found that 
the fea was unguarded, and that Lyfimachia opened her gates 
to them. Antiochus had dnwn the garifon out of that im- 
portant place, as wp have related above, and the Syrians had 
evacuated it with Rich precipitation, as to leave all the pro- 
vifions behind them ; fo that the Roman army, which was 
fatigued with a long march, found there all focts ofrefrefh- 
'ments, and waited in that neighbourhood f*>r the coming up 
of their ftragglers and fick. During their ftay they received 
another piece of news no lefs fui prizing than the abandon- 
ing of Lyfimachia. On the oppoiite more ftood the city of 
Abydos, the key of Afia, which was to be taken before they 
could enter the Syrian dominions. This city likewife An- 
tiochus had deferted, and ordered the garifon to evacuate the 
place and join him 5 fo that the inhabitants fent to acquaint 
the Roman generals, that they were ready to receive them 
as foon as they arrived. Hence the Scipios concluded, that 
Antiochus without Hannibal was no formidable enemy ; for r 
the refolution of evacuating thefe cities, and waiting for the 
Romans in the heart of Afia, had been taken in his abfence. 
As the Romans found no enemies at the Hellefpont to dif- 
pute their paflage, they crofted over in good order by the 
care of Eumenes and the Rhodians, who had waited for theni 
yheRomans there x (M). ' The Romans being now in Afia, went up 
year 0 t the to anc * ^P* f° me t ^ me there, looking upon that ci-' 

flbod,° a 8o9.ty as their primitive country, and the place they originally 

PeforeCkrift • ' fprung 

Wr ' ' - : 

* x Liv. ibid. & Appian. p. 105. 

: .'V&-V . (M) We are told by Livy, that Scipio Africanus did not crofs 
, . • '* fhe Hellefpont with his brother, but remained fome days on the 
i ' '. European more being detained there by religious duties. He 
was one of the Salii, that is, one of the priefts of Mars, who 
every year after a folemn facrifice carried through the city of 
Rome thofe facred fhields, which Numa was fuppofed to have 
received from heaven, fiuring this folemnity the Salii, though 
generals of armies, did not undertake any enterprize, or even 
Sir from the place they were in. This was a troublefome fuper- 
ftition, but Scipio complied with it, and continued fome days in 
Europe, while his brother and the Roman troops were in Afia 
(51). We mail have occafion to {peak of this and other Romas* 
. . feftivals in the hiftory of Rome. 

^ v (51) Liv. 1. xxxvii. c. 33, 
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fprung from. The conful offered up facrifices to Minerva, 
who prefided over the citadel. Both parties were over- 
joyed much after the tame manner as parents and children 
when they meet after a long feparation. The inhabitants 
feeing thofe who were defcended from the fame anceftors 
with then] felves conquerors of the weft, and of Africa, 
laying claim to Afia, imagined they faw Troy rifing from 
its afhes in greatei fplendor than ever. On the other fide, 
the Romans were highly pleafed to fee themfelves in the 
antient abode of their forefathers, who had given birth to 
Rome ; and to view and contemplate the temples and 
deities which they had in common with that city Y (N). 

When advice was brought to Antiochus that the Ro-Antiochus 
mans had croffed the Hellespont, and were encamped at fends an em- 
Abydos, he was feized with frefh terror ; and being folly j^* 0 the 
convinced that fome deity was contriving his ruin, he 
turned all his thoughts on peace. He feldom employed 
any but foreigners in the moft important negotiations, and 
the perfon he now pitched upon was one Heraclides, by 
birth a Byzantine, and of Thracian extraction. His in- 
ftr j&ions wre to addrefs himfelf in the firft place to Scipio 
Africanus, to make his court to him with great afliduity, 
and when he found him difpofed to hearken to his propo- 
fals, to allure him, but in private, that Antiochus was 
ready to reftore him his fon, whom he fo tenderly loved, 
without ranfom ; that all the king of Syria's treafu res were 
at his fervice, and that he was willing to fhare his domi- 
nions with him, and whatever elfe he had. The propo- 
sals which he was to make to the Roman council were, 
that Antiochus was ready to deliver up to them the cities 
of Lampfacus, Smyrna and Alexandria, and was not averfe 
from evacuating fuch places in Ionia and /Eolis as the 
Romans had demanded ; and, laftly, that he would con- 
fent to pay half the expence which Rome had been at in : r l > . . 

bringing l._ '.'} 

y Juftin. 1. xxxi. c.8. & Liv. ubi fupra. 

(N) Demetrius Scepfius, as quoted by Strabo (52) tells us, 
(hat, he, being then very young, happened to come to Ilium 
or Troy to vifit the curiofities of the place, while Scipio was 
there ; and adds, that the inhabitants were at that time fo 
wretchedly poor, that they had not even tiles wherewithal to 
coyer their houfes, which were filled with filth and naftiaefs. 



(52) Strabo. 1. & p. 594; 
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bringing the war into Afia. With thefe inftru&ions He 
raclides fet out for the Roman camp on the banks of th 
Hellefpont ; but was furprifed not to find the eldeft Scipi< 
there, he having ftaid on the European more to perforn 
fome religious ceremonies. Heraclides therefore prolongs 
his ftay at Abydos under various pretences, till the arriva 
of Publius, and then he demanded audience, and beinj 
admitted into the council of war, fpoke agreeable to hi; 
inftru&ions z . 

T<->e embalTador thought his propofals fo advantageous 
that they could not be rejected ; but the Romans judgec 
otherwise, and gave him this final anfwer ; that a peaci 
would not be granted to Antiochus upon any but thi 
following conditions : i. That fince he had drawn the wai 
upon himfelf, he mould defray the whole expence of it 
2. That he mould reftore liberty, in general to all th( 
Greek cities in Afia : 3. That to prevent all future hof- 
tilities he mould relinquish all Afia on this fide of mounl 
Taurus. 

Hispropofals Heraclides finding that the council would not com- 
rejected, ply with any of his demands, endeavoured, purfuant tc 
his private inftructions, to win over Scipio Africanus fingly, 
He was very afiiduous at his tent, and being always well 
received by him in regard of the kindnefs his mafter had 
{hewn to his fon, he at laft difclofed his inftru&ions to 
him, telling him that Antiochus was not only ready to re- 
ftore him his fon without ranfom, but to (hare all his trea- 
fures with him, and even place him on the fame throne. 
To thefe overtures Scipio returned the following anfwerj 
If the king of Syria reftores me my fon, it will be a per- 
i fonal obligation, which, as a father, I mall ever acknow- 

;lr.;L ledge with the deepeft fenfe of gratitude ; but he is not 
*\' to expect any gratification from me as a fervant of the 
public. As a good citizen I can neither receive any thing 
-V from an enemy, nor promife any thing to him. But let 

me give him a piece of advice, fmce that is all I can do 
in the condition to which he has reduced himfelf. He 
ought to have kept porTeffton of Lyfimachia, which would 
have ftopt us, or appeared on the banks of the Hellefpont, 
to difpute our pafTage into Afia ; in that cafe he would 
have perhaps obtained more favourable terms. But now 
that we have entered Afia, and are, as it were, mafters 
both of the horfe and his rider, all he has to do is to fub- 

mit 



z Liv. ibid, Appian, in Syriac, p. 106. Polyb. legat. 23. 
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#iit to whatever conditions we (hall think fit to prefcribe 
to him. As for the kindnefs he (hews my fon, all I can 
do is to pray the gods that he may never be in his fitua- 
tion, nor want that protection which he fo generoufly 
Ogives the child. And if he would preierve himfelf from 
(o great a misfortune, let him avoid coming to a pitch'd 
battle with the Romans. This advice is the ftrongeft 
feftimony I can give him, both of my efteem and grati- 
tude a . 

The ill fuccefs of this embafly funk Antiochus into a 
deep melancholy. He thought that the Romans could 
not have prefcribed him worfe terms had they conquered 
him, and fuch a peace appeared to him as difadvantageo'us 
as the moft calamitous war. He therefore turned all his 
thoughts from projects of peace to the neceflary prepara- 
tions for oppofing the enemy, and preventing his further 
progrefs. He encamped near Thyatira in Lydia, and 
there aflembled all his forces. On the other hand, the 
yRoman army leaving Troy, advanced in fix days to Eloea 
near the mouth of the Caicus, As this city was fubject 
' to the kings of Pergamus, Eumenes went immediately to 
y-wait on the Scipios, and then returning to Pergamus, fent 
from thence all manner of provifions for the army, which 
he foon joined with all his force. While they were en- 
camped in the neighbourhood of Eloea, Scipio Africa- 
nus falling fick was fent to that city, which Antiochus 
no fooner heard than he fent his fon to him without 
ranfom. A moft noble inftance of generofity in an ene- 
my fo lately provoked. Scipio received him with inex- 
preffible joy, aud after having embraced him a thoufand 
times, he ftrlctly charged the Syrian, who brought him, 
to return his moft hearty thanks to Antiochus, and to 
tell him that he could no otherwife (hew his gratitude at 
prefent, than by giving him one piece of advice, which 
was, that the king mould by no means hazard a battle, 
till he was recovered, and returned to the camp b . Per- 
haps Scipio, thought that a delay for fome days would give 
the king an opportunity of reflecting more ferioufly than 
he had hitherto done ; aud incline him to conclude a 
folid peace. But however that be, the tranfports of joy^ 
which Scipio felt on this occafion, gave a turn to his di- 

ftemper 

a Liv. 1. xxxvi. xxxvii. b . Polyb. legat. 23. Liv. 1. xxxvii. 
Juftin, 1. iii, c. 7. Appian. p. 105, 106. Aurel. Vi&. p. 609. 
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temper, and quite cured him. But before he was in a 
condition to return to the camp, the conful appointed Cn, 
Domitius to be his lieutenant in the room of his brother, 
and marched againft Antiochus, who was encamped at 
Thyatira, without him, not doubting but he mould be able 
to conquer without (haring the glory of the victory with 
his brother. Although the fuperiority of Antiochus's for- 
ces, which were much more numerous than thofe of the 
Romans, might naturally induce him to venture a battle, 
yet the wifdom and authority of Scipio, whom he confi- 
dered as his laft refuge, in cafe any calamitous accident 
fhould befal him, prevailed over all other confiderations. 
He therefore would not wait for the conful in the plain* 
of Thyatira, but moved from thence, and leaving the ri- 
ver Hermus between him and the Romans, encamped near 
Magnefia, within reach of mount Sipylus. In order to 
prevent his being attacked in this new poft, he dug a ditch 
round his camp fix cubits deep, and twelve broad, which 
was guarded on the outfide by a double row of palli fades, 
the fecond row being defended at proper diftances by 
ftrong walls and towers to keep off the enemy. In the 
mean time the conful, leaving the banks of the Caicus, 
advanced by great marches towards Thyatira, where he 
fuppofed the king was ftill encamped. But being informed 
of the new fituation of the Syrian army, he turned to- 
wards the Hermus, and polled himfelf at firft within five 
miles of the enemy. While he was forming his camp, a 
party of Gauls mixed with fome Scythians appeared in 
fight of the Romans, and advanced in good order to attack 
them. The Romans repulfed them, and while they were 
endeavouring to repafs the river, killed great numbers of 
them. After this (kirmifh both parties continued inactive 
for fome days till the conful paffing the river pofted him- 
felfwithin two miles and an halfof theenerny's camp. While 
he was fortifying his new camp, three thoufand Syrians 
attacked the workmen, but were foon obliged to retire 
with the lofs of two hundred men partly killed, and part- 
ly taken. Both armies marched out of their camps every 
morning, and drew up in order of battle, but fo near their 
trenches, that it was plain they had no mind to come to an 
engagement. At length the Romans marched into the 
plain, and challenged the Syrians, but Antiochus notwith- 
itanding this challenge continued near his intrenchments. 
Thefe delays tired out the conful's patience, who dreaded 
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the arrival of his brother, being unwilling to (hare with 
him the glory of the victory. He therefore fummoned a 
council of war in all hafte, and ^ropofed attacking the 
enemy's intrenchments. The winter, faid he, ap- 
proaches, and the feafon will foon force us either to difcon- 
tinue the war till the next fpring, or to fpend the win- 
ter in our tents. Let us therefore march out immedi- 
ately againft thefe effeminate Afiatics, and attack them 
in their trenches, fmce they have not the courage to meet 
us in the field. The Romans never (hewed fo much con- 
tempt for an enemy as on this occafion ; they were all 
to a man for forcing the Syrian camp, if they continued to 
decline a battle. Accordingly the next day the conful 
after viewing the fituation of the enemy's camp, advanced 
to it in order of battle. On the other hand the king 
thinking it would be fhameful for him to decline an en- 
gagement, being at the head of an armyfar more numerous 
than that of the enemy, in a friend's country, and in the 
midft of his allies, refolved at all events to accept the chal- 
lenge, and accordingly prepared for a decifive battle c 

The Roman army confifted of four legions partly Ro-fhe b»ttl« 
mans, and partly Latins, each legion at this time con- ofMa 6 ncfi * 
taining five thoufand five hundred men, and of feven thou- 
fand auxiliaries fent by the kings of Pergamus and Mace- 
don ; but of thefe, two thoufand were ordered to guard 
the camp during the action. The Romans were pofted in 
the centre, and the Latins in the two wings, the left of 
which extended to the river. On the fide of the right 
wing to cover and fupport it, the conful pofted the auxili- 
ary troops of Eumenes, a fmall body of horfe, and fome 
Trallians and Cretans lightly armed. He did not think 
it necefTary to ftrengthen in like manner the left wing* 
the river and banks, which were very fteep, feeming 
a fufficient defence on that fide. The fixteen ele- 
phants, which the Romans had, were placed behind the 
army by way of corps- de-referve, the conful not thinking 
it proper to oppofe them to thofe of the enemy, which 
were far more numerous, being in all fifty-two ; and be- 
fides excelled the Roman elephants in ftrength, height, and 
courage, the former being brought from India, and the 
latter from Africa. As for the Syrian army, all the na- 
tions 



* Liv. & Appian. ibid. 
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tions of the eafl: feemed to be affembled to fupport the 
caufe of Antiochus. But the main ftrength of it con- 
fided in fixteen thoufar^l root, armed after the Macedonian 
manner, who compo fed the phalanx. This body faced 
every way, was armed with long pikes, and taught to fight 
in clofe order as the foldiers of Alexander the Great had- 
formerly been. Antiochus did not draw up his phalanx 
as ufual ; but divided it into ten companies feparated 
from each other, placing in the fpaces between each of 
the companies an elephant loaded with a tower full of 
armed men. On the right of the phalanx was drawn up 
in a line part of the cavalry, viz. fifteen hundred Auatic; 
Gauls, three thoufand horfe armed cap-a-pee, and a thou-- 
fand horfe more, the flower of the Median cavalry. At 
fome diftance from thefe followed the cavalry of the king's 
houfhold, richly cloathed, and wearing bucklers plated 
over with filver. In the fame line twelve hundred Scy- 
thians on horfeback, armed with bows and arrows, made a 
great figure, being all chofcn men, and of an extraordinary 
lize. The light-armed troops, to the number of three- 
thoufand, partly Trallians, and partly Cretans, with ten 
thoufand Myfian archers, and four thoufand men more, 
partly Cyrtceans armed with flings, partly Perfians armed 
with bows, and partly Arabians mounted on dromedaries 
clofed the right wing, which was led on by the king in 
perfon, furrounded by a body of Syrians and Lydians well 
mounted, but not heavily armed. The left wing was 
commanded by Seleucus and Antipater, the former 
the king's fon, and the latter his nephew, and dif- 
pofed thus. Clofe to the phalanx were pofted fifteen hun- 
dred Galatians, and two thoufand Cappadocians, which 
king Ariarathes had fent to the afliftance of his father-in- 
law. Next to thefe were placed two thoufand feven hun- 
dred auxiliaries fent from different countries. Thefe were 
followed by three thoufand cuirafliers well mounted. And 
Jaftly, in the flank of this wing marched two thoufand 
hcrfe lightly armed. At fome diftance were placed feve* 
ral fmall bodies of light-armed troops both foot and horfe \ 
among which were two thoufand five hundred Galatian 
horfe, fome Tarentines, Cretans, Carians, Cilicians, &c, 
The phalanx, which was in the center, was commanded 
by three officers of diftinclion, viz. Minio, Zeuxis, and 
Philip. A vaft number of chariots, armed with hooks and 
fcythes, were drawn up before the firft line, as were like- 
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wife a great many elephants carrying towers with feveral floors 
all rilled with {lingers and archers ; and befides many camels, 
animals then unknown to the Roman troops, mounted 
by Arabians, armed with fwords fix foot long, that the ri- 
ders might from their backs reach the enemy. The Romans 
had never feen a more numerous army, nor one more finely 
adorned (O) ; and neverthelefs they never mewed fo great 
a contempt for an army as for this, which they were now 
going to attack. 

On the day of the battle the weather proved very fa- 
vourable to the Romans ; for a thick fog rifing in the morn- 
ing, the day was almoft turned into night, fo that the Sy- 
rian commanders could not have all the corps under their 
command in view, on account of their great extent, and 
fend them proper orders in time ; whereas the fog was not 
thick enough to prevent the Roman generals from feeing 
their feveral bodies at the greatefr. diftance, as they took 
up but little ground. Belides the damp, which was occa- 
fioned by the fog, flackened the firings of the enemy's bows, 
fo that the Afiatics, who ufed them, could moot their darts 
and arrows but faintly. The whole dependence of Antio- 
chus in the firft attack was on his armed chariots, which were 
to cut their way into the Roman army. For this purpofe 
they had long halberts faftened to their poles, and fharp 
hooks to their axle-trees ; the former were about the height 
of a man's head, and the latter almoft fwept the ground, and 
cut off the legs of all who ftood in their way. But Eume- 

nes 



(O) Floras tells us (53), that Antiochus ftrengthened his army 
with elephants of a monftrous fize, all covered with gold, filver, 
fcarlet, and their own ivory. We read in the firft book of the 
Maccabees (54), that he had an hundred and twenty elephants. 
And indeed when he fought with Ptolemy he had an hundred and 
two, and afterwards, as Polybius affures us, an hundred and 
fifty. But in this engagement Livy writes, that he had only 
fifty-four elephants, feventy thoufand foot, and upwards of twelve 
thoufand horfe. According to Appian he had in all but feventy 
thoufand men. Floras molt hyperbolically raifes the number of 
his forces to three hundred thoufand men; and adds, that he had as 
many horfes and iron chariots in the field that day. The Romans 
were between eight and twenty and thirty thoufand men, horfe 
and foot, whereof two thoufand were left to guard the camp. 



(53) Flor. hift. Rom. 1. ii. c. 8. (54) 1 Maccab. c« 8, v. 6. 
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nes undertook to render them ufelefs, and even fatal to the 
enemy. This brave prince putting himfejf at the head of the 
bow-men and (lingers, ordered them to charge not in a body, 
but divided in platoons, and to! aim only at the horfes in the 
t chariots. Accordingly, as foon. as the chariots moved, 
Eumenes advanced at the head of his men, who pouring on 
them from every quarter darts, ftones, and javelins, and at 
the fame time fhouting as loud as they could, fo frightened 
the horfes, that they could no longer be kept in order, but 
fcouring up and down, and turning againft their own troops, 
fell on the Arabians, who fupported them, which occafioned 
a great confufion in that quarter. Thofe in the Syrian army, 
who were at a diftance, hearing the noife and outcries* and 
not knowing the caufe of them,- were ftruck with no fmall 
terror. After this advantage, the Roman cavalry advanced,, 
and fell on thofe whom the charriots had put in diforder. The 
Syrians, being already intimidated, after a faint refiftance 
gave way, and the Romans made a great flaughter of their, 
men and horfes, both being born down with the weight of 
their heavy armour. Eumenes charged the left wing, in 
which Seleucus commanded, with fuch vigor, that he put 
it to flight, and the fugatives flying to the phalanx for pro- 
tection, put that body likewife in diforder, which Domitius 
obferving,- advanced againft it at the head of his legionaries, 
but could not break it till he ordered his men to attack the 
elephants, which, as we have obferved above, were placed 
in the fpaces between the companies. The Romans had 
learnt in their wars with Pyrrhus and Hannibal not to fear 
thofe monfters, which were once fo terrible to them. They 
attacked them therefore with great refolution, and driving 
them againft the phalangites, put that body in diforder, by 
means of thofe very animals which had been pofted there fo* 
its defence. 

But in the mean time advice was brought that the left- 
wing of the Romans was in great danger. Antiochus, who 
had obferved that the flanks of the left wing were quite open- 
ed and uncovered, the four fquadrons which covered it, ha- 
ving joined the reft of the cavalry to fall upon the enemy's 
- left wing, had charged it at the head of all his auxiliaries not 
only in front, but in flank. The Roman infantry, feeing 
themfelves in imminent danger of being furrounded and hem- 
med in on all fides, fled in great diforder to their camp, 
which was guarded by twothoufand men under the command 
of a legionary tribune called ^Einilius. This man feeing the 

Romans 
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Romans flying towards him, marched out at the head of all 
his troops to meet them, and after having bitterly reproach- 
ed them for their cowardice and ignominious flight, ordered 
his men to draw their fwords, and cut in pieces fuch as mould 
advance one ftep farther, or refufe to face about againft the 
enemy. This order given fo feafonably, and put in execu-* 
tion without mercy againft fome, had the defired effects 
Thofe who were flying firft halted, and then* being both 
reinforced and encouraged by iEmilius, returned under his 
conduct to wipe off the diftionour of their flight* At the 
fame time Attalus the brother of Eumenes, having left the 
right wing on his receiving advice that the left was in danger* 
arrived very feafonably with two hundred horfe. Antiochus 
obferving that the troops, which had fled, were returning to 
the battle, and that the enemy's right wing was ready to fall 
upon him) turned his horfe about and fled. This ferved in a Antiocllua 
manner as a fignal for the reft of the troops, for the whole Sy- defeated, 
rian army immediately turned their backs. Eumenes alone 
purfued them at the head of the cavalry, and made a moft 
dreadful havock of the fugitives. The Romans walking o- 
ver heaps of dead bodies, efpecially where the phalanx ftood, 
marched up to the Syrian camp, attacked, and plundered it. 
The riches they found in it are not to be defcribed, but the 
taking of it coft the Romans a new battle, which proved 
more fatal to the Syrians than that in the field, for the Ro- 
mans, having in fpite of a moft defperate refiftance. forced 
the intrenchments, gave no quarter, but put all to the fword 
without diftinclion. There fell this day in the battle, in the 
purfuit, and in the plunder of the camp fifty thoufand foot, 
and four thoufand horfe, fifteen hundred were taken prifo^ 
ners, and fifteen elephants. In the confular army there 
were but three hundred foot killed, and twenty-five horfe* ,:\v.r v ;:i : 
Eumenes had only fifteen of his men killed, fo that this '^i'-^' - 
victory, as we are told by the antients, feemed a prodigy to z[ \ ) - 
all nations both of the eaft and weft d . ' % ; 

Antiochus retired to Sardis with as many of his forces, 
that had efcaped the (laughter, as he could draw together. , 
f rom Sardis he foon marched to rejoin his fon Seleucus, who * 
had fled to Apamea. As for the conful he took advantage or 
the king's defeat and flight, making himfelf mafter of all the 
neighbouring countries. Deputies haftened to him from all 

parts i 
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parts; the cities of Thyatira, Magnefia, Trallis, Magnefia 
in Caria, all Lydia, and Ephefus itfelf, though highly fa- 
voured by Antiochus, declared for the Romans. Polyxeni- 
das, upon the news of the king's defeat, left the port of E- 
phefus, and failed to Patara, where he landed with a very 
fmall guard, and returned by land into Syria. The conful 
took the road to Sardis, which opened its gates to him. As 
he flopped there, his brother Africanus, as foon as his health 
allowed him, came and joined him in that city, and con- 
gratulated him on the glory he had fo lately acquired. But 
after all, the conful, we may fay had but a fmall part in 
the victory ; for all the hiftorians, who fpeak of the battle 
of Magnefia, afcribe the whole fuccefs of it to Eumenes 
king of Pergamus and Attalus his brother, without mention- 
ing any valiant action or prudent order, by which the con- 
ful iignalized himfelf on that occafion. However, he took 
the firname of Afiaticus as his brother had done that of 
Africanus. 

Antiochus finding his affairs in a bad fituation both 
by fea and land, and not daring to appear before the con- 
fular army in the field, fent Antipater, his brother's fon, and 
2/euxis, who had been governor of Lydia and Phrygia, to 
fue for a peace. They were ordered to treat chiefly with 
the elder brother, of whofe clemency and good nature An- 
tiochus entertained a high opinion. Accordingly on their 
arrival at Sardis, where the conful then was with his bro- 
ther, they addreffed the latter, and were by him prefented 
to the conful. Their fpeech was very fubmiffive, and fuch 
as became a vanquifhed people. To you, O Romans, faid 
they, we apply to know by what means we may appeafe the 
wrath of your republic. All the kings you have hitherto con- 
quered have experienced your clemency after their defeat. Shall 
Antiochus then be the only prince on whom you will wreak 
your vengeance ? No victory has given you fo much reafon 
to favour the vanquifhed as this. It allures you of the ; 
conquerl of the univerfe. It even puts you upon a level 
with the immortal gods. Learn therefore to be like them, 
flowtopunifh, and ready to forgive e . 

Hereupon a council was fummoned, and after long 
debates the embaffadors were called in, and Scipio Africa- 
nus, being defired by the conful to acquaint the deputies 
with the refolutions of the afTcmbly, is faid to have exprefTed 
himfelf in the following terms : We are fenfible, that the ; 

victory j 
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victory, which we Jhave lately gained, is owing fo the gods ; 
and therefore fhall treat the vanquimed with moderation, Art : cleg of 
demanding little more of them now than We did at our firft the peace Re- 
entering into Afia. Antiochus {hall obtain a peace upon tween An - 
the following terms ; That he gives up his pretentions tp^^^JJ* 
Europe,- confines his dominions to Ana beyond mount Tau- 
rus, pays us fifteen thoufand Euboic talents for the expences 
of the war, five hundred down, two thoufand five 
hundred when the fenate and people mail -confirm 
the articles* and one thoufand more every year for 
twelve years together. We alfo infift upon his fatisfying king 
Eumenes, and his paying him the four hundred talents he 
owes him, and what remains due for the corn, which his 
father fent to the king of Syria. It is likewife the pleafure 
of the council, that you deliver up to us Hannibal the Car- 
thaginian, Thoas the iEtolian, Mnefilochus the Acarnani- 
an, and Philo and Eubulis two Chalcidians ; for thefe have 
been the authors of our divifions, the incendiaries who kind- 
led the prefent war. Laftly, the king of Syria for a further 
proof of his fincerity mall give us twenty fuch hoftages as 
we mall chufe, of whom Antiochus his youngeft fon mall 
be one f « 

The embafladors of Antiochus bad been ordered to re- 
fufe no terms, and therefore thefe were accepted, and the 
whole affair concluded. So that the Syrian embafladors now 
prepared to fet out for Rome to get the conditions of peace 
,propofed by Scipio ratified there. In the mean time the con- 
ful dividing his army into three bodies, put it into winter 
quarters ; one part continued at Magnelia, another was fent 
to Trallis, and the third to Ephefus, where the Scipios took 
up their quarters. There they received a new embafly from 
Antiochus with the hoftages he had promifed, the Romart 
prifoners and deferters, and the ftrangers, which the confui 
had demanded, except Hannibal, who, after the king's de- s 
feat, had fled out of his dominions, and Thoas the iEtoli- - 
an, who, as foon as he had heard that a treaty was on foot 
between Antiochus and the Romans, had returned to Mto- 
lia, where a war was likely to break out between that re- 
public and Rome. L. Aurelius Cotta was fent with the 
embafladors to Rome, to acquaint the fenate with the parti- 
culars of the treaty. When they appeared before the con- 
fer ipt fathers, they fpoke with great fubmiflion, and only 
D 2 defired 
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defired them to ratify the articles which the Scipios had of- 
fered to their mafter. The fenate, after examining them, 
ordered that a treaty of peace mould be concluded 
with Antiochus, and the articles of it engraved on brafs, 
and fixed up in the capitol. They only added one claufe, 
which was, That the Syrians mould change every year all 
their hoftages, except the fon of king Antiochus, who mould 
continue at Rome, as long as the republic thought fit. The 
peace being thus ratified, and all Alia, on this fide of mount 
Taurus, delivered into the hands of the Romans, the Greek 
cities were by them reftored to their liberty, the provinces 
of Caria and Lydia given to the Rhodians, and all the reft 
that had belonged to Antiochus bellowed upon Eumenes g . 

In the mean time the confullhip of Scipio being expired 
Cn. Manlius Vulfo was fent into Alia, to fucceed him in 
the command of the army, and with him ten commifiioners 
to regulate affairs there. Manlius ' hearing, on his arrival* 
that the city of Perga (P) was ftill under the dominion of 
Antiochus, contrary to the treaty of peace, advanced with his 
troops to that place, being deiirous to pick a new quarrel [; 
with Antiochus but the governor of the city mewing him- I 
felf ready to deliver it up to the Romans, as foon as he re- jf 
ceived proper orders from his court, thirty days were al- % 
lowed him for that purpofe^ and the city was given up at p 
the time appointed. From Perga Manlius returned to Apa- t 
mea, where the ten commiffioners and king Eumenes then i 
were ; and they altogether put the laft hand to the treaty, [ 
which was brought from Rome ; with the additions and al- \ 
terations, which the fenate had, after the departure of the | 
embafiadors, thought fit to make in it ( QJ. Nothing now § 

remained I 

s Appian. & Liv. ubi fupra. j 

(P) The city of Perga, flood on the banks of the Ceftrius, [.; 
and ftill retains in fome degree its antient name, being called - 
by the inhabitants Pirgi. The river Ceftrius or Ceftrus had its 
fpring on mount Taurus, towards the confines of Ifauria. It 
warned Pilidia, and Pamphylia, and difcharged itfelf into the [• 
Attalic gulf, or the gulf of Sattalia. ;. 

( QJ As this is a very material part of hiftory, we fhall fet f; 
down the treaty at full length, with the alterations and additions [; 
which the fenate thought fit to make in it, fuch as it has been j 
tranfmitted to us by the Greek and Latin hiftorians. It was [ 
couched in the following terms : " Peace and friendfhip fhall I; 

« be | 
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remained but to ratify the treaty by religious ceremonies, 
and to begin to put it in execution. The proconful took 
the ufual oath of the Romans, that is, ftruck a fow on the 
head with flint, faying, If I break my word, may Jupiter 
D 3 ' ftrike 

i£ be eftablifhed between the Roman people and Antiochus king 
" of Syria, on the following conditions. I. The king fhall 
" not fuffer any army of any enemy to the Roman people, or 
" their allies, to pafs through his territories ; neither {hall Rome, 
" or her allies, fufFer any army to pafs through their territories 
" to make war on Antiochus,. II. The king of Syria fhall 
" have no right to extend his conquefts to the iflands near Afia ; 
*' and he fhall renounce all his pretenfions to Europe. III. An- 
" tiochus fhall withdraw his troops from all the cities, towns, 
" and caftles on this fide of mount Taurus, as far as to the river 
" Halys, and out of all the plain which feparates Pamphylia 
" from Lycia on one fide, and from Lycaonia on the other. IV. 
" When the Syrian troops evacuate any place, they mall not 
" carry the machines of war with them ; and if they have done 
" fo in any cafe, they mall reftore them. V. Antiochus fhall 
" not receive or harbour in his dominions any fugitive of the 
" kingdom of Eumenes. VI. The inhabitants of the cities 
" given up by the king of Syria fhall not continue in Syria, but 
" repair to Apamea, on a day appointed, to be fent home to 
" their native countries. VII. But the Syrians, who have a 
" mind to continue in the cities fubje£t to Rome, or to the allies 
" of Rome, fhall be fufFered to do fo without moleftation. 
" VIII. Antiochus fhall, if it be in his power, deliver up into 
" the hands of the pro-conful, Hannibal the Carthaginian and 
" fon of Hamilcar, Mnefilochus the Acarnanian, Thoas the 
" iEtolian, Eubulis and Philo, two Chalcidians, and all the per- 
*• fons who have enjoyed any magiftracy in iEtolia. IX. The 
" king of .Syria fhall deliver up all his elephants to the Romans, 
" and train up no more for war. X. He fhall put the Romans 
" in poffeffion of all his armed gallies ; lhall have no more than 
" ten fhips at fea, which fhall only be of thirty oars ; and fhall 
" not fail beyond the promontories of Calycauiius and Sarpedon, 
" unlefs it be to bring to Rome money, embailadors, or hoilages. 
" XI. Antiochus fhall not raife mercenaries in the countries fub- 
" jecl: to Rome, or receive the volunteers who fhall offer to 
" ferve him. XII. The houfes and other edifices which were 
" built before this treaty by the Rhodians, and other allies of 
" Rome, in the Syrian territories, fhall ftill belong to the Rho- 
" dians, or thofe other allies who built them. XIII. Both parties 
'* fhall be at liberty to demand the money that fhall be refpe&ive- 
" ly due, and to demand the reftitution of any thing that has 
" been taken from them. XIV. Thofe to whom Antiochus 
" has given the poffefTion of any cities, ihall evacuate them, and 
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ftrike me as I flrike this vicYim. Then Minucius Ther> 
mus, one of the ten cornmiffioners, and L. Manlius, were 
difpatched to the court of Syria, where they made Antiochus 
fwear, that he would inviolably obferve all the articles of the 
treaty. The Syrian fleet was then in the pert of Patara, 
whither Fulvius Labeo repaired, on board the Roman gal- 

lies 

pftt them into the hands of their old pofTefTors. XV. 
<£ Antiochus fhall pay the Romans for twelve years the annual 
" fum of a thoufant talents ( that is, 258,333 1. 6s. 8d. ) of the 
" pureft filver, fuch as that of Athens, and a hundred and forty 
" thoufand modii (35,000 Englilh bufhels) pf the bert wheat, 

XVI. He mall pay king Eumenes, in the fpace of five years, 
" three hundred and fifty talents, and an hundred and tvventy-fe- 
" ven talents more, by way of fatisfaftion for the corn he recei- 
" ved from Attalus. XVII. Antiochus mall put into the hands 
" the Romans twenty hofcages, of which his fon Antiochus mail 
* c be one ; fhall exchange them all, except his fon Antiochus, 
l<: every three years ; and thefe hoftages mail all be between [ 
*' eighteen and forty-five years of age. XVIII. If he is de- t 
" feCtive in the fums he is to pay annually, or brings any ba4 f 
" money, he fhall make fatisfacTion the next year. XIX. If \ 
iC any of the allies make a war upon Antiochus, he fhall have 
" a right to defend himfelf ; but he fhall not keep any of their 
" cities to himfelf, or take them into friendfhip, or draw them 0-7 
" ver to his party bv corruption. The difpute fhall be determine 
" ed by pitched battles. XX. If any party chufes to add any 
" further articles to thefe, it may be done by mutual con- I 
« fent (55). "... . }; 

Moft of the copies of Livy, inftead of the river Halys, men- j, 
tioned in the third article, have the river Tanais ; which muft 
certainly be a miftajce, fince the Tanais divides Afia from Eu- 
rope, and falls into the Palus Maoris, and neither the Romans 
nor Antiochus had at that time any intercourfe with the nations 
in that neighbourhood, which lay at a great diftance from the [• 
provinces of Afia Minor ; whereas the Halys divided Afia Minor i 
into two parts ; and Antiochus was not only to retire beyond [ 
mount Taurus, but to withdraw his troops from all the places, ; 
lying between that mountain and the river Halys, which was on \ 
this fide of it. The promontory Calycadnus, fpoke of in the V 
tenth article, flood at the mouth of a river in Cilicia bearing the "■; 
fame name, and near it was the promontory of Sarpedon, The { 
river is now known to the Italians by the name of Fiume del j 
Ferrp. The promontory of Calycadnus is the fame with Strabo's I 
cape Zephyrium, « 

(55) Appian, in Syriac. p. i}2< Potyb, legat, 3^, J4v, I [: 
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lies, and burnt, according to the conventions, all Antiochus's 
mips, choofing rather to give this inftance of feverity to all 
the maritime nations, than to apply the navy of the conquer- 
ed king to their own ufe. They affe&ed to fhew the fame 
difintereflednefs with regard to the king of Syria's elephants ; 
for they made a prefent of them to the king of Per gam us. 
Thus ended the war with Antiochus, which coft the Romans 
but little blood, and yet contributed more than any other the 
to aggrandizing of their republic ; but at the fame time, this 
conqueft proved, in a manner, fatal to Rome ; for, from 
this period, the Roman writers date the depravity and cor- 
ruption of manners, which ended at laft in the total deftru- 
ction of the republican ftate. The Romans, who (erved in 
Alia, brought from thence great wealth, and introduced into 
Rome a tafte and love for luxury and effeminate pleafures. 
Luxury, fays a Roman poet, entered triumphant into Rome, 
with the pompous fpoils of Afia, and, dragging after it all 
manner of vices, made greater havoc in the city than the 
greater! armies could have done - 3 and thus revenged the con- 
quered world h . 

As for the unhappy Antiochus, he did not long furvive Death of 
his fall. Being greatly puzzled how to raife the fum which Antiochus 
he was to pay the Romans, he made a progefs through the 
eaftern provinces, in order to levy the tribute which they 
owed him, leaving the regency of Syria to his fon Seleucus, 
whom he had declared his fucceffor. Being arrived in the 
province of Elemais, he was informed, that a very confider- 
able treafure was lodged in the temple of Jupiter Belus. 
This was a ftrong temptation to a prince, who had not 
much regard for religion, and was in extreme want .of 
money. Accordingly, upon a falfe pretence, that the in- 
habitants of that province had taken up' arms againft him, 
he entered the temple in the dead of the night, and feized on y-£ : :T& % 
all the riches j which had been religioully kept there during z-f . . 
long feries of years. The populace, highly exafperated :at \-y. 
this facrilege, rifing up in arms, flew him, and all that were 
with him. This is the account of his death, which St Je- 
rom gives us, upon the teftimony of Strabo*. But Aurelius 
Victor tells us, that this unfortunate prince, after his retreat 
beyond mount Taurus, gave himfelf up to all manner -of 
debauchery, and was killed at an entertainment by one of 
hisguefts, whom he hadftruck and abufed. The difference 
D 4 of 
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©f thefe accounts has made the moft .judicious among theGreek £ 
and Latin hiftorians pafs over his death in fdence. He died 5 
in the thirty-feventh year of his reign, and fifty-fecond of { 
his age, and is highly commended by moil of the antient [: 
hiftorians for his humanity, clemency, and liberality. A [' 
decree, which he is faid to have enacted, giving his fub- 
jects-permimon, and even commanding them, not to obey 
his orders when they interfered with the laws, mows, that 
that he had an extraordinary regard for juftice k . Till the j 
fiftieth year of his age he behaved on all occafions with fuch 
courage and prudence, as crowned with fuccefs all his en^ 
terprizes, and gained him the title of the Great ; but, after 
that age, as he declined in the wifdom of his conduft, as [: 
well as in his application to bufinefs, all his affairs were t 
proportionably unfuccefsful. His conduct in the war with [• 
the Romans, the contempt in which he held the wife coun- f 
fels of Hannibal, and the ignominious peace which he was 
forced to accept, drowned all the glory of his former expe- t 
ditions. The prophet Daniel had foretold both his great ex- 
ploits and misfortunes, and his prophecies were fully accom- I 
pli(hed ? as the reader will find in our notes (R). | 

k Aurel. Vi&or. de viris illuftr; 

(R) The prophecies of Daniel, from the tenth verfe of the ][ 
eleventh chapter to the nineteenth inclufive, relate to the actions !'. 
of this prince, and were all fully accomplished. But his fons, J 
fays the prophet, fpeaking of the king of Syria, or the king of [; 
the north, /hall be ftirred up, andjball ajfemble a multitude of \ 
great forces ; and one (Antiochus the Great) Jball certainly come 
and o<verfio*v, and pafs through : then Jball he return^ and be 
Jlirred up, e<ven to his fortrejs. This king of the north was Se-r [ 
leucus Callinicus-who left behind him two fbns, Seleacus Cerau- j 
nus and Antiochus, "afterwards firnamed the Great. The former L 
reigned but three years, and was fucceeded by Antiochus his L 
brother. The latter, after having quelled the troubles of his 
kingdom, waged war with Ptolemy Philopator king of the fouth, 
that is, of Egypt, difpoffeffed him of Coelo-Syria, which was 
delivered to him by Theodotus governor of that province, de- 
feated Ptolemy's generals in the narrow paiTes near Berytus, and \ 
won part of Phcenice advancing as far as die fortrefs, or, as we \: 
read in the Hebrew, as far as the fortreffes, that is, to the fron- r 
$iers of Egypt. The victory gained by Ptolemy over Antiochus f; 
h plainly pointed out in the following lines. And the king of t^e h 
Jbuth Jhall be moved with choltr, and /hall come forth and fight \. 
Hnf* fV*H with the king of f.be north; aqd he (foall fet f 
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He was fucceeded bySeleucus firnamed Philopator, or, jjeleucus 
#s Jofephus {tiles him, Soter *, which indeed was the firname y^ot°the. 
of his fon Demetrius. This prince reigned eleven years, and flood 2812. 
fome months ; but made a very poor figure, by reafon of the b ^ orp 
Jow ftate to which the Syrian empire had been reduced by the n 1 7 " 
Romans, and the exorbitant fum of a thoufand talents he 

was 

1 Jofeph. Antiq. 1. xii. c. 4. 

forth a great multitude, but the multitude Jball he given into 
his hound. Ptolemy Philopator was an indolent effeminate prince; 
his fubjecis were forced to drag him, as it were, into the field, to 
repulfe the enemy who was marching into his country. At lail 
he put himfelf at the head of the army, and, by the valour and 
conduct of his generals, gained a fignal victory over Antiochus 
at Raphia. There a great multitude, that is, the great army 
which Antiochus led into the field,<m as given into bis hands, and 
Ptolemy did cajl down, that is, flew many thoufands of them, 
and put the reft to flight. And when he has taken away the 
multitude, his heart Jhall be lifted up, isc but he Jhall not be 
ftrengtheiv* by it. Antiochus loft upwards of ten thoufand foot 
and three hundred horfe, and four thoufand of his men were taken 
prifoners. Philopator, after this victory haftened back into Egypt, 
and there gave himfelf up to floth and idlenefs, without taking 
the advantages which it gave him; and therefore was not Jlrengthen- 
edby it. For the king of the north Jhall return, and (hall Jet forth 
a multitude greater than the former, and /ball certainly come, 
after certain years, with a great army, and with much riches. 
Antiochus, having ended the war which he had waged with the 
nations beyond the Euphrates, raifed a mighty army in thofe pro- 
vinces, and, fourteen years after the ending of the former war, 
returned againft Egypt, during the minority of Ptolemy Epipha- 
nes, defeated Scopas near Paneas, and regained the whole coun- 
try which Philopator had reduced after the victory gained at Ra- 'x/fk*' 
phia. And in thofe times there Jhall many Jland up againfl the y di- 

king of the fouth. This prophecy was fulfilled by the league made -f[[ V" 
by the kings of Syria and Macedon againft the infant king of 
Egypt, by the confpiracy of Agathocles and Agathoclea for the 
regency, and by that of Scopas, who wanted to difpoffefs him of 
his dominions, and feize them for himfelf. Alfa the robbers of 
thy people Jhall exalt tbemjel<ues to efablijh the <vifion, but they 
Jhall fall. Several apoftate Jews, to ingratiate themfelves with 
the kings of Egypt, complied with every thing he required of 
them, in opposition to the facred ordinances of the law. But 
they fell ; for when Antiochus got again polfefTion of Judaea and 
Jcrufalem, he either cut off, or drove out of the country, all the 
partifans of Ptolemy. So the king of the north will come and • . 
caji up a mount, and take the moff fenced cities »ani the arms 
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was obliged to pay annually, by virtue of the treaty of 
peace between the king his father and that republic. Jt was 
under this prince that the famous accident happened concern^ 
ing Heliodorus* which is mentioned in the fecond book of 
Maccabees m . The city of Jerufalem enjoy ed> at that time, a 

profound 

35 2 Maccab. iii. iv, 

pf the foul h /ball not withftand, neither his chofen people; neither 
Jhall there be any jirength towitbfland — ~But he $hat comet h a- 
gainji him, Jhall do according to his own will, and none Jhall 
Ji and before him; and he Jhall 'Jland in the glorious land, which 
by his hand Jhall be con fumed. Antiochus, after having defeated i 
the Egyptain army at Paneas befieged and took, firft Sidon, then i 
Gaza, and afterwards all the cities of thofe provinces notwith* j 
Handing the oppolition made by the chofen troops, which the \ 
king of Egypt fent againft him, under the command of his befl; ; 
generals. He did according to his own will, in Ccelo-Syria, and 
Paleftine, and pUrfuing his conquefts, entered Judaea, that glo- j 
rious land, and there eftablifhed his authority, by driving out \ 
of the caftle of Jerufalem the garrifon which Scopas had left [ 
there 5 but that garrifon having made fuch refiftance, as obliged \ 
Antiochus to fend for the reft of his army to reduce it, and the ■ 
fiege continuing fome time, the country was deftroye'd and con- 
fumed by the ftay the army was forced to make in it, and the t 
city of Jerufalem fuffered greatly, as appears from the decree j 
which Antiochus afterwards enafted in favour of the Jews, gran- \ 
ting them leave to repair their demolifhed city, and raife it, from \ 
the ruinous condition to which it was reduced. This decre e was ; 
directed to one Ptolemy, who feems to have been governor of j 
thofe provinces at that time, and is ftill extant in Jofephus (56). I 
He Jhall alfo fet his face to enter with the Jirength of his whole 
iingdom, and upright ones with him : thus (hall he do, and he 
Jhall gi<ve him the daughter of woman corrupting her, but Jhe 
Jhall not Jland on his fide, neither be for him. St. Jerom tell us 
(57), that Antiochus gave his daughter in marriage to Ptolemy, 
corrupting her with bad principles, and inftru&ing her how me 
ihould betray her hufband, and put him in poffeffion of the king- 
dom ; but he was not fuccefsful in his defign, for Ihe was no 
fooner married to Ptolemy, but (he forfook her father's intereft, 
and engaged in that ofherhufDand ; and hence it is that we find her 
joined with him in an embany which was fent from Egypt to 
Rome, congratulating the Romans On the victory which Acilius 
had gained over her father at Thermopylae (58). After this he 
Jhall turn his face to the ijles, and Jhall take many ; but a princs 

for 

i^6) Jofeph. Antiq, 1. xii. c. 3. (57) Hieronym. in c. 11 Da- 
>wdis, (58) Liv. 1. xxpii. c. 3, 
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profound tranquility. Onias the high-prieft caufing the laws 
of God to be obferved, and prompting even kings and ido- 
latrous princes, by his exemplary piety, to have the holy 
place in the higheft veneration, and to honour it with rich 
donatives. Seleucus fupplied, out of his private revenues, 
whatever was neceffary for the pomp and magnificence of the 
iblemn facrinces, notwithstanding the difficulties he laboured 
under, by reafon of the heavy tribute he was obliged to pay 
annually to Rome ; but this fcene was all on a fudden chang- 
ed, and great disturbances raifed in the city by one Simon 
of the tribe of Benjamin, and chief governor or protector 
of the temple. This man falling out with Onias, to be re- 
venged on him for opposing his unjuft enterprizes, fled from 
Jerufalem, and went to Apollonius, who was governor of 
Ccele-Syria and Paleftine for Seleucus, and told him, that 
there were immenfe treafures laid up in the temple, which 
were not defigned for the sacrifices, but fquandered away by 
the priefts, and therefore might be better lodged in the king's 
coffers. Hereupon Apollonius immediately gave notice 'of Seleucus 
what he had heard to the king, who fent Heliodorus his trea- Tends Helio* 
furer to Jerufalem, with orders to feize on the treafures, and d ? ru ^ to the 
bring them to Antjoch. Heliodorus, on his arrival at Jem- temple of 
falem, acquainted the high-prieft, who had received him with Jerufalem. 
great demonstrations of refpecl: and efteem, with the motive 
of his journey, and afked him, Whether the information 

Which 

for his own behalf foall caufe the reproach, which Autiochus 
had offered him, to ceafe : without his own reproach he Jb'all 
caufe it to turn upon him ; for after having put an end to the war 
in Ccelo -Syria and Paleftine, he fent his two fons with his army> 
by land, to Sardis,- while he himfelf, with a great fleet, failed to ^ 
the y^gean fea, where he reduced feveral islands, and extended ^V> : " 
his empire on that fide ; hut the prince of the people to whom he :f - 
had offered reproach by that invafion, that is, Lucius Scipio the % 
Roman conful, made the reproach turn upon him, by defeating him 
in the battle of Magnefia, and driving him out of all Alia Minor. 
{Then he /hall turn his face towards the fort of his own land "% 
but hcfball Humble and fall, and not be found. Antiochus, af- 
ter his defeat, returned to the fort of his own land, that is, to 
Antioch, the capital of his kingdom, and ftrongeft place in it. 
From thence going into the eaftern provinces to levy money 
wherewithal to pay the Romans, he was (lain, fo that he returned 
not into Syria, nor was afterwards found there. Thefe are, as 
jt were, the out -lines of Antiochus's picture, and as they refera- 
ble none but him, we cannot imagine tfegt they WQW^rstwn t®v 
defignecfty, or at random, 
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which had been given to the king was true ? Onias told him, 
That there was indeed fome money lodged in the temple, but 
that it was only depofited there in truft, being allotted for the 
maintenance of widows and orphans ; that he could not, by 
any means, difpofe of it in wrong of thofe to whom it be- 
longed j that the whole amounted to no more than four hun- 
dred talents of iilver, and two hundred of gold, and was, in 
great part, the private property of Hyrcanus, a man of great 
honour and probity ; and laftly, that fuch was the holinefs of 
the place, revered throughout the whole world, that no man 
ought to lay hands on what was depofited there.*' But He- 
liodorus alledging the pohtive orders he had received from his 
mafter, told the high-prieft in plain terms, that he muft feize 
the money, whatever might be the confequences of fuch a 
feizure, and carry it to the king at Antioch. When Helio- 
dorus, on the day appointed, came to the temple, with a de- 
fign to execute his commiffion, the whole city was feized 
with dread. The priefts, drafted in their facerdotal robes, 
fell proftrate at the foot of the altar ; and the people, cover- 
ed with fackcloth, flocked to the temple, and jointly with 
the priefts, befought the Almighty, not to fufFer fo holy a 
place to be violated and expofed to contempt. But, in the 
mean time, Heliodorus, attended by his guards, was got to 
the gales of the treafury, and preparing to break it open, 
when the Lord of fpirits revealed his power by moft fenfw 
bje marks, ftriking all thofe, who dared to obey Heliodorus, 
with fuch terror as deprived them of their fenfes ; for there 
appeared to them a horfe richly caparifoned, which rum^ 
ing upon Heliodorus, ftruck him feveral times with his fore- 
feet. His rider had a terrible afpecl:, and his weapons feem^ 
cd to be of gold. At the fame time appeared two young 
men, whofe beauty dazled the eye. Thcfe, ftanding on each 
fide of Heliodorus, fcourged him incefiantly with their 
whips in a moft violent manner. Heliodorus fell to the 
ground fpeechlefs, and without the leaft fymptoms of life, 
and being in this condition put into a litter, was by his 
guards carried off, while the temple, which before refound- 
cd with lamentations, now echoed with the joyful fhouts of 
all the people, who returned thanks to the Almighty for 
having thus difplayed his power in defence of the fancfuary, 
Some of Heliodorus's friends befought the high-prieft to in- 
take God in his favour ; whereupon he offered a facrifice for 
his health, and while he was praying, the two young men 
ahovcTmentioned appearing to Heliodorus, fpoketo him thus: 
. > Retura 
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Return thanks to Onias the high-prieft, fince, for his fake* 
the Lord has granted you life ; and fince you have been 
fcourged from heaven, declare to all men the mighty pow- 
er of God. Having fpoke thefe words, they difappeared. 
Heliodorus offered up facrifices, made folemn vows 
to him who had faved his life, and returning thanks to Oni- 
as, departed from Jerufalem, declaring to every one the 
wonderful works of the Almighty, to which he himfelf had 
been an eye-witnefs. . On his return to court, the king, 
perlifting ftill in his former refolution of plundering the 
temple, afked him, Who, in his opinion, was the moft pro- 
per perfon for that attempt ? Heliodorus replied, That if he 
had any enemy or traitor, he might fend him, fince that was 
the moft expeditious way of getting rid of him, He, who 
dwells in heaven, being prefent in that place, and protect- 
ing it againft fuch as come to profane it. Jofephus, who 
alfo relates this event, inftead of Heliodorus, names Apol- 
lonius, who, as we have hinted above, was governor of Cce- 
le-Syria and Paleftine , and with Jofephus agree the Fafti 
Siculi. Though the hand of God had appeared on this oc- 
cafion in a very miraculous manner, yet Simon did not lay 
afide his animofity againft Onias, but carried it fo far as to 
murder feveral of thofe who had favoured the high-prieft, being 
backed therein and encouraged by Apollonius. Hereup- 
on Onias took a journey to Antioch, to complain to the 
king of thefe violences ; but he had not been long there ere 
Seleucus died. The epitomizer of Jafon of Cyrenia tells 
us, that Seleucus was dead before Onias reached Antioch ; 
but Eufebius fays, that he found him alive, and prevailed up- 
on him to banfih the perfidious Simon n . But, be that as it 
will, heaven did not long defer punilhing Seleucus for his fa- 
crilegious attempt upon the temple, by that very hand which 
he had employed in it. We have obferved above, that when 
Antiochus the Great, the father of Seleucus, made peace 
with the Romans, after the famous battle of Magnefia, a- 
mong other hoftages that were then given for the obfervance 
of the articles, one was Antiochus the king's fon, and young* 
er brother to Seleucus. This prince had been now thirteen 
years at Rome, was twenty-feven years of age, and Seleu- 
cus was dtfnous of having him home, and fending to Rome, 
by way of exchange, his own fon Demetrius, who was but 
ten years old. Some authors are of opinion 0 , that Seleucus 

in 

n 2 Maccab. ir, Eufeb. in Chron. • Salian, ad Ann. M«nd. • 
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in this had no other view but to give his fon a Roman edu- 
cation. Others conje&ure, that he wanted Antiochus, to 
employ him in an expedition againft Egypt during the mi- 
nority of Philomator p ; but what prompted him to fend £ot 
Antiochus is not recorded by any anthentic hiftory of thofe 
times. The affair was warmly .debated in the fenate at 
Rome ; but at length the exchange was accepted, and 
Antiochus fet out for Afia, about the fame time that the 
young Demetrius fet out for Rome, During the abfence 
of the two heirs to the crown, Heliodorus thinking this 
Seleticus a ^ a * r °PP ortumt y °f feizirig the throne, by cutting off 
twifoned. Seleucus, accordingly poifoned him, and placed the crown 
Year of the on his own head. Thus was fulfilled the prophecy of 
flood, 2823. Daniel, who.fpeaking of the death of Antiochus the Great, 

BeforeChnft ^ n n n i r i ■ 7- n -r r 

j 7 6 # Then Jhall Jiand up, lays he, in his ejtate a raijer of taxes 
in the glory of the kingdom ; but within few years be Jhall be 
deftroyed^ neither in anger nor in battle^ Thefe words 
evidently denote the fhort and obfcure reign of Seleucus, 
and the kind of death which befel him \ for he reigned on- 
ly eleven years, and his death was neither in anger nor in 
battle ; that is, neither in war abroad, nor in rebellion at 
home, but by the treachery of one of his own friends, 
The prophet calls him a raifer of taxes , or as we read in 
the Hebre w text, a colleSfor of taxes ; and fuch he was du- 
ring the whole time of his reign, being obliged to pay 
the Romans, agreeable to the articles of peace between 
them and his father, a thoufand talent9 annually ; and the 
laft of thefe twelve years was the laft of his life. He is 
faid to have once raifed a confiderable army with a defign 
to affift Pharnaces king of Pontus, againft Eufnenes 3 but 
when he was ready to pafs mount Taurus, dreading the 
vengeance of the Roman people, he returned home, and 
v . difbanded his troops r . Jofephus tells us % that he em- 

W . :. ployed Hyrcanus the fon of Jofeph, and nephew to Tobias, 
> to gather the taxes on the eaft fide of the Jordan, where 
Hyrcanus on that occafion built a ftrong caftle of white 
marble not far from the land of Hefhbon ; the fame au- 
thor adds, that Seleucus appointed him governor of all that 
country, which he held the feven laft years of that prin- 
ce's reign, living all the time in war with the Arabians, 
.and gained fignal victories over them. 

It 
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It is manifeft from the fecond book of the Maccabees, 
and alfo from Jofephus that Seleucus had been in pof- 
feflion of Ccele-Syria, Phcenice, and Judaea, fame time 
before his death. For Apollonius was governor of thofe 
provinces for Seleucus, Heliodorus was fent by him to 
plunder the temple, and Onias, when oppreffed by Si- 
mon, had recourfe to Seleucus king of Syria, and $i«t to 
Ptolemy king of Egypt. But by what means, or on what 
occafion thofe provinces became fubje£fc to Seleucus, is 
what we find no where recorded. After the battle of Pa- 
neas, Antiochus, as we have related above, made Mm~ 
felf mailer of all Qele- Syria and PaJeftine ; but when 
Ptolemy Epiphanes married his daughter, he agreed to re<- 
ftore them to him by way of dowry. And if they were 
reftored, how came Seleucus to be pofTefledof them a new? 
Polybius u feems to insinuate, that this agreement was ne- 
ver executed 5 for that author tells us, that the above- 
mentioned provinces continued fubjedt to the king of Sy- 
ria ever after the battle of Paneas ; and adds, that Anti- 
ochus Epiphanes, who fucceeded Seleucus, in the anfwer 
he gave to the embaffadors, who came from Greece, to 
compofe the differences that arofe between him and Pto* 
lemy Philometor, denied that Antiodius had ever agreed 
to deliver up Caele-*Syria to Ptolemy Epiphanes pri the 
marriage of his daughter. T\he authority of Polybiu* 
would prompt us to -believe that Casle-Syria and Paieftine, 
notwithftanding the above-mentioned agreement, had been 
retained by the Syrian kings, if the contrary were not 
plain from the book of the Maccabees, and likewife from. 
Jofephus w , who tells us, that Hyrcanus and all the no~ 
bles of Caele- Syria and Paieftine, when news was brought 
them of the birth of Philometor, flocked to Alexandria 
to congratulate on that occafion king Ptolemy Epiphanes, 
and Cleopatra his queen, which they certainly would 
not have done had thofe provinces been fubject to the 
king of Syria. Diodorus Siculus x tells us, that Pto- 
lemy Epiphanes raifed a powerful army with a defign to 
make war upon Seleucus, but was prevented by death from 
putting his defign in execution. Now it is not likely that 
Seleucus, being provoked thus by Epiphanes, taking ad- 
vantage 

* 2 Maccab. c. 3, 4. * Polyb. legat. 72. p.893. v Jofeph, 
Antiq. 1. xii. c. 4. * Diodor. Sicul. in excerpt. ValuW 
p. 294, 297. 
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Vantage of the minority of his fon Philometor, purfued 
the war, which his father was ready to begin, and feized 
on thofe provinces. For it is certain from the book of 
the Maccabees, and Iikewife from Jofephus, that Seleucus ; 
was in polTfllion of thofe provinces, when he died. But 
to refume the thread of our hiltory : 
Antiochus Anti-ochus, brother of Seleucus, being arrived at A- 
£piphanes. thens on his return from Rome, received there the news 
of his- brother's death, and was at the fame time told that 
Heliodorus had feized the crown, and was fupported by a 
ftrong party 5 but that another was forming in favour of 5 
Ptolemy, who claimed the kingdom of Syria in right of 
his mother, the deceafed king's fifter. Hereupon Anti- 
ochus had recourfe to Eumenes king of Pergamus, and to 
Attalus that king's brother, who conducted him into Sy- 
ria at the head of a powerful army, drove out the ufurper, 
and feated him on the throne y . As this king proved a 
cruel profecutor of the Jews,«*?he prophet Daniel z fore- 
told every thing that was to befal him. He expreffes him- 
felf with relation to his acceilion to the crown in the fol- 
lowing words a : And in his (SeleucusV ) ejiate Jhall ftand up 
a vile per/on, to whom they Jhall not give thd honour 
His charac- *f the kingdom ; but he Jhall come in peaceably , and obtain 
the kingdom by flatteries. It is fatd here, that to hittt they 
/hall not give the honour of the kingdom ; and truly he did 
not come to the crown either by right of birth, fince his 
brother Seleucus had left behind him a fon, who was his 
lawful heir ; nor by the election of the people ; but by 
the powerful affiftance of Eumenes and Attalus, whom he 
gained by flattering fpeeches, and great promifes. On his 
being fettled on the throne he aflumed the firname of 
Epiphanes, that is, the illuftrious, which title, as will 
;f,v.,. foon appear, was never worfe applied. The whole ferie9 
•^■-r'T. of his life fhews, that the epithet of vile, or, more agree- 
.. able to the original, defpicable, given him by the holy 

' v* prophet, fu its better with his character. Polybius b , Phi- 
larchus c , Livy d , and Diodorus Siculus % all heathen 
writers, and the two firft his contemporaries, tell us that 
he frequently ufcd to go out of his palace, attended only 
by two or three of his domeftics, and ramble about the 

ftreets ' 

y Appian. in Syriac. p. 116, 117. z Daniel* c. xi, & xii. 
a Daniel, c. xi. v. 21. b Apud Athenaeam. 1. v. p. 195. 
c Apud eundem. 1. x. p. 438. d Liv. 1. xii. e Diodor< 
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ftreets of Antioch ; that he fpent whole days in the mops 
of goldfmiths and engravers, disputing with them about 
the myfteries of their trades, which he ridiculoufly pre- 
tended to underftand as well as they ; that he was not 
afhamed to ftoop fo low as to converfe with the dregs of 
the people, and mix indifcriminately with them in the 
places to which they reforted, drinking and caroufmg with 
them, though he had never feen them before ; that when 
he heard of any young rakes met together on a party of 
pleafure, he never failed to intrude himfelf, and join in 
all their wanton frolics, without any regard to common 
decency, or his royal character *, that fometimes diverting 
himfelf of his royal robes, and putting on a Roman gown 
he run from flreet to ftreet, as he had feen done in the 
elections of magiftrates at Rome, taking fome by the hand, 
embracing others, and begging all he met to favour him 
with their votes ; for fometimes he fet up for iEdile, at 
other times for Tribune, or fome fuch employment - } hav- 
ing thus got himfelf elected, he ufed to call for the curule 
chair, and fitting down in it, decided petty fuits relating 
to contracts, bargains and fales made in the market, with 
as much gravity and attention, as if they had been matters 
of the higheft concern. We are likewife told f , that he 
was much given to drunkennefs 5 that he fquandered away 
great part of his revenues in riotous exccfTes, and that when 
intoxicated with liquor, he fcowered up arid down the 
fireets, throwing money by handfuls among the populace, 
and crying out, Let him take it to whom fortune gives it. 
At other times he appeared in a Roman gown with a gar- 
land of rofes on his head, and in that garb walked about 
the ftreets quite unaccompanied. If any one offered to 
follow him, they were fure to be well pelted with ftones, 
which he carried under his gown for that purpofe. He 
took pleafure in going into the public baths among the com- 
mon people, where he expofed himfelf by his indecent and 
ridiculous behaviour. This odd and extravagant conduct 
made his fubjects look upon him as a madman ; whence 
inftead of Epiphanes or the Illuftrious, they ufed to ftile 
him Epimanes, that is, the Madman S. Jerome tells 
us, that he was a mofl lewd prince, and did not even fcru- 

ple 
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pie to gratify his luft publicly, and in the fight of the peo- 
ple V From what we have related, we leave our readers 
to judge, whether he beft deferved the title of Illuftrious, 
which he affumed, or that of the Vile and Contemptible, 
which the prophet Daniel gave him. 

Scarce was Antiochus feated on the throne, when the 
brother of the high-prieft Onias, whofe name was Jefus, 
which he afterwards changed into that of Jafon, being 
ambitious of the high-priefthood, to which was annexed 
in thofe times, the regal power, applied to the king for it, 
and by an offer of three huncfred and fixty talents, befides 
eighty more which he promifed on another account, prevail- 
ed uponAntiochus todifplacethe righteousOnias,and advance 
him to that dignity. Nor was this all, as Onias was uni- 
verfolly revered for his exemplary piety and Ariel: juftice 9 
Jafon well knew that his authority would be of no weight 
fo long as his brother continued at Jerufalem ; the intru- 
der therefore procured from the king an order for his re- 
moval from Jerufalem to Antioch, and his confinement to 
that place. As the "public treafury was quite empty, when 
Antiochus came to the crown by reafon of the heavy tribute 
paid to the Romans the twelve foregoing years, Jafon found 
the king difpofed to grant any thing for ready money 5 and 
therefore propofed to advance an hundred and fifty talents 
more, on condition that the king would impower him to 
makeas many of the inhabitants ofjerufalem freemen ofAn- 
tioch as he mould think fit, and give him leave to erecl- at Je- 
rufalem aGymnafium, or place of exercife, andanEphebeum, 
or a place for the training up of youth after the Greek man- 
ner. The king complied as readily with thefe propofals, 
as he had done with the former ; and by this means Jafon, 
on his return to Jerufalem, drew over many of his coun- 
trymen from the party of Onias. For the Jews were at 
that time, generally fpeaking, mighty fond of the Greek 
faihions ; whence they began to be reconciled to Jafon, 
when they found him bent upon introducing the Greek 
cuiloms among them, Befides, the freedom of Antioch, 
which he could grant to whom he pleafed, was attended 
s with many valuable privileges under the Syro- Macedonian 
kings 5 whence many, in hopes of having it conferred 
upon them, efpoufed the party of Jafon with great animo- 
fity ; fo that under his deteftable reign the manners of the 
Jews were totally corrupted, and the cuftoms of the Gen- 
tiles 

* Kieron. in. Dan.c. zi. p. 37, 
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tiles introduced among them. They were afhamed of their 
circumcifion, which was the diftinguifhing mark of the peo- 
ple of God. They built amphitheatres in Jerufalem for 
profane {hews, and places for the mod infamous debauch- 
eries. The priefts themfelves were not amamed to leave 
their facred functiori, and run to the public fports, in 
which they often became actors K 

In Egypt ever fince the death of Ptolemy Epiphanes* 
Cleopatra his widow, fifter to Antiochus Epiphanes, had 
taken upon her the government of the kingdom and the 
tuiton of her infant (on, and had conducted herfclf with 
great care and prudence. But me dying this year, the ma- 
nagement of affairs fell into the hands of Leaennus, an 
Egyptian nobleman of great diftinction, and Eulaeus an 
eunuch, who was appointed to fuperintend the king's edu- 
cation. Thefe no fooner entered on the adminiftration, 
but they demanded Caele- Syria and Paleftine of Antiochus ; 
a demand, which foon occafioned a war between the two 
crowns. As Cleopatra was mother to one, and lifter to 
the other of thefe two kings, {he had prevented them fo 
long as (he lived from coming to a rupture. But the new 
regents did not (hew fo much regard for Antiochus, nor 
fcruple to demand what they took to be their fovereign's 
right. It muft be owned, that the kings of Egypt had 
always poiIeHed thefe provinces ever fince the firft Ptolemy, 
till the time that Antiochus the great wrefted them out of 
the hands of Ptolemy Epiphanes, and left them to Seleucus 
his fon, with no other right than that of conqueft. The 
Egyptians, to make good their claim, argued, that in the 
laft divifion of the empire between the four fucceflbrs of 
Alexander, after the famous battle of Ipfus, thefe provinces 
had been afligned to Ptolemy ; that he and his fucceflbrs 
had held them ever fince that partition, till Antiochus the 
great made himfelf mafter of them after the battle of Pa- 
neas, and that Antiochus had ftipvdated on the marrying 
of his daughter to Ptolemy Epiphanes, and made it the 
main article in the marriage- contract, to reftore to him 
thofe provinces by way of dowry. Antiochus denied both 
thefe particulars, and pretended, that in the general divi- 
fion, which had been made of Alexander's empire, all Sy- 
ria, including Csele-Syria and Paleftine, had been allotted to 
Seleucus Nicator, and therefore belonged to him as his 
lawful heir in the Syrian empire. As to the marriage- 
E 2 contract, 
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contract, by virtue of which the Egyptians demanded the 
reftitution of thofe provinces, he maintained, that there 
was no fuch article in that agreement. Having thus laid 
down their refpe&ive claims without coming to any conclu- 
fion, the decifion of the controverfy was at laft referred to 
the fword k . 

In the mean time the king of Egypt being declared of 
age, great preparations were made at Alexandria for the fo- 
lemnity of his coronation, as was ufual among the Egypti- 
ans. On this occafion Antiochus fent Apollonius, one of 
the chief noblemen of his court, with the character of em- 
baflador to aflift at the folemnity, and congratulate the young 
king in his name on his taking the adminiftraticn into his own 
hands. This in outward appearance was done in honour of 
his nephew ; but the real motive was to difcover the defigns 
of the court, and the meafures they were taking with re- 
gard to the provinces of Csele-Syria and Paleftine. And ac- 
cordingly being informed on the return of Apollonius, that 
war was intended againft him, he immediately embarqued for 
Joppa to vifit the frontiers towards Egypt, and put them 
in a ftate of defence againft any attempts, which the Egyp- 
tians might make on that fide. In this progrefs he took 
Jerufalem in his way, and was received there by Jafon 
with all the marks of honour which the bafeft flattery could 
dictate, and that blind people were profufe of their acclama- 
tions to an idolatrous prince, whofe tyranny they were foon 
to experience. From Jerufalem he went into Phcenice, and 
having fettled all things in the places he palTed through, he 
returned to Antioch l . The next year Jafon fent his bro- 
ther Menelaus to Antioch to pay the tribute to the king, and 
negotiate fome other affairs in his name. But Menelaus in 
the audience which he had, inftead of purfuing his commif- 
iion, -fupplanted his brother, and obtained his office by of- 
fering three hundred talents more than Jafon had given for 
it. Menelaus, on his return to Jerufalem, was oppofed by 
his brother, and even obliged to quit the city 5 but having 
rccourfe to Antiochus, and promifing to embrace his reli- 
gion and the worfhip of the Greeks, he fo far gained the 
king's favour, that he was fent back with fuch a power as 
Jafon could not refill ; who thereupon left Jerufalem, and 
retired into the country of the Ammonites. Upon his flight 

Menelaus 

k Hieronymusin Dan. & Polyb. legat. 82. p. 308. legat. 72. 
p. 893. 1 2 Maccab. iv. 21. 
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Menelaus took pofleflion of the high-priefthood, and made 
good his promife to Antiochus, by apoftatizing from the law 
of Mofes to the fuperftition of the Greeks, and feducing as 
many of his countrymen as he could. Having thus taken 
pofTeffion of the high-priefthood, he neglected paying the 
money he had promifed, and was on that account fummoned 
to appear before the king at Antioch. But before he reached 
that city, Artbchus was gone from thence to quell an infur- 
rection at Mallus and Tarfus, two cities of Cilicia. For 
the revenues of thefe two cities having been allotted to An- 
tiochis, one of the king's concubines, for her maintenance, 
the inhabitants out of indignation, or perhaps becaufe An- 
tiochis exacted upon them, rofe up in arms, and committed 
great diforders. Antiochus therefore haftened thither in per- 
fon to appeafe the fedition, leaving the government of An- 
tioch, during his abfence, to Andronicus, one of the chief 
men of his court. In the mean time Menelaus, by felling 
many of the gold veflels of the temple, at Tyre and in the 
neighbouring cities, raifed a fufficient fum, not only to pay 
the king, but to bribe Andronicus and the other courtiers to 
reinftate him in the king's favour. Onias, who was then 
confined to Antioch, could not help reproving the apoftate 
for the facrilege he had been guilty of in plundering the tem- 
ple of the facred veffels ; which Menelaus not being able to 
brook, applied to Andronicus, and by promifing a large fum 
of money engaged him to difpatch Onias, who, upon intel- 
ligence of what was plotting againft him, took fanctuary in 
the afylum at Daphne. But Andronicus, having by fair pro- 
mifes prevailed upon him to quit the afylum, treacheroufly 
Hew him, and thereby earned the money which the impious 
Menelaus had promifed him. His death was univerfally re- 
gretted by the Greeks, as well as the Jews of Antioch, who 
therefore joined in petitioning the king, to take cognizance 
of the murder which had been committed in his abfence. 
Antiochus,. wicked as he was, had a great efteem, and even 
veneration, -for Onias; and therefore, to gratify his own 
refentment, as well as that of the Antiochians, who had pre- 
fented him the petition, caufed Andronicus, after he had been 
convicted of the crime laid to his charge, to be conducted 
with infamy to the place where the murder had been com- 
mitted, and there put to death in fuch manner as his crime 
deferved m . Upon the authority of the fecond book of th« 
E 3 Mae- 

81 z Maccab. iv. 32, 33, 34, & feq. 
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Maccabees, we have rejected the teftimony of Jofephus, who 
tells us n , that Jafon was not created high-prieft till after the 
death of Onias. Nay in this Jofephus contradicts himfelf ; 
for in his fmall treatife of the Maccabees he relates this affair 
agreeable to the hiftory we have followed. Antiochus, fays 
he in that treatife, abrogating the high-priefthood of Onias, 
put his brother Jafon in his room, who promifed to pay 
him a yearly tribute of three thoufand fix hundred and fixty 
talents ; when he was in poffeifion of the high-priefthood, 
he led the nation, eftranged from their ancient manners and 
inffitutions, into all forts of iniquity ; and not only eftablim- 
cd a Gymnafium in the fortrefs of our country, but introduced 
a total neglect of the temple. Thus far Jofephus, agreeable 
to the hift-ory of the Maccabees in every particular, fave the 
annual tribute, which he increafes, if the copy is not cor- 
rupted, beyond all meafure. 

Antiochus having ever fince the return of Apollonius 
from the Egyptian court been making the necefFary prepara- 
tions for the war, which he faw himfelf threatened with by 
Ptolemy on account of Caele-Syria and Palefline, and find-, 
ing himfelf in a condition to begin it ; refolved to defer it 
no longer, but to carry it into the enemy's country inftead of 
waiting for it in his own. He imagined that as Ptolemy was 
then but fixteen years of age, and governed entirely by weak 
minifters, he mould be able to bring him to what terms he 
pleafed. Befides, the Romans, under whofe protection the 
Egyptians had put themfelves, were not at leifure to afford 
them any aiHflance, by reafon of the war which they had 
on their hands with Perfes king of Macedcn ; thinking 
therefore that he could not have a more favourable conjunc- 
ture for putting an end to the quarrel, he refolved forthwith 
:S;pipfianes to begin the war. However, to keep as fair with the Ro- 
Si|^p eto " mans as tneca fe would admit, he fent an embaffy to Rome 
Romei. : : to pay the arrears of the tribute that was due to the repub- 
lic, and at the fame to lay before the fenate the right he had 
to the provinces of Caele-Syria and Palefline then in his pof- 
fellion, and to juflify the war which he was obliged to en- 
gage in to maintain them °. Apollonius, who was at the 
head of the embaffy, carried with him befides the tribute, 
confiderable prefents for the republic. When the Syrians ar- 
rived at Rome, and were introduced to the fenate, their 

fpeech 

n Jofeph. Antiq. 1. ii. c. 6. 0 Liv. 1. xliii. c. 29. Polyb. 
legat. 71. p. 892. Tuftin. I. xxxiv. c. 2. Diodor. Sicul. legate 
-q €hW, AnfJn. 1. xii. c. 6. Hieronvm. in Dan. c. II. 
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fpeech confifted chiefly of apologies in the name of the king 
their matter, for having fo long delayed fatisfying the Ro- 
mans. For Seleucus had neglected to pay this debt, and 
Antiochus his fuccefibr had not yet been in a condition to 
difcharge it. After Apollonius had paid down the whole 
fum, he offered, as a free gift, feveral vafes of gold, which 
weighed five hundred pounds, returned the republic thanks 
for the excellent education their king had received at Rome, 
and the marks of honour that were paid him during his a- 
bode there, and concluded with laying before the fenate his 
claim to Csele-Syria and Paleftine, and demanding that the 
alliance between Rome and Syria might be renewed. The 
fenate received the envoys very graciouHy, defrayed their 
expences, and made them prefents of a confiderable value. 
The praetor Attilus was ordered to draw up the act of con- 
federacy upon the fame foot on which it had been made 
with Antiochus the Great. The money which the embaf- 
fadors delivered was put into the hands of the quseftors, and 
the gold veffels configned to the Cenfors, who offered them 
to fuch of the gods as they thought fit. As for the king's 
claim to the provinces of Caele-Syria and Paleftine, the fe- 
nate put off the difcufling of that point to a more proper 
feafon, returning noanfwer on that head p. 

Before the embafladors returned from Rome, Antio- Invades E« 
chus, putting himfelf at the head of his army, had marched gypt - 
towards the frontiers of Egypt. There he was met by the 
forces of Ptolemy between mount Cafius and Pelufium. 
Hereupon an engagement enfued, in which the Egyptians 
were routed at the very firft onfet, Antiochus, taking ad- 
vantage of this victory, fortified the frontiers of his domi- 
nions fo well on that fide, that they ferved ever after as a • 
barrier to check the utmoft efforts of the Egyptians attempt- 
ing to recover thofe provinces, This was his firft expedition " 
into Egypt, after which, without engaging in any other "ff'^Ci 
enterprize that year, he returned to Tyre, and put his army h ;- ; : 
into winter-quarters 

During his fray at Tyre, three deputies from the San- 
hedrim of Jerufalem waited upon him to complain of Me- 
nelaus, whom they convicted, in the king's prefence, of 
impiety, facrilege, and many violences and diforders. Here- 
E 4 upon 

p Uv. Polyb. Juffib. ibid. iHieronym. Liv. Polyb. ibjd, 
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upon the king refolved to put him to death but Mcnelaus, 
having bribed Ptolemy Macron (S), one of the king's mi- 
nifters, with a large fum of money, not only efcaped the 
fentence which was ready to be pronounced againlr. him, but 
prevailed upon the king to put the three deputies to death, 
as if they had accufed him unjuftly, which was fuch a bare- 
faced piece of oppreffion and injuftice, that the Tyrians^ 
touched with companion at their unhappy fate, caufed them 
His fecond to be honourably interred r . 

expedition Antiochus having fpent the whole winter in making 
into Egypt. r n • r b F * >• • • t- 

freln preparations tor a iecond expedition into Jkgypt, as 

foon as the feafon allowed him to take the field, marched 

to the frontiers of that country, where he gained a fecond 

victory over the forces of Ptolemy, took Pelufium, and led 

his army into the very heart of the kingdom. In this laft 

overthrow it was in his power to have cut off all the Egypr 

tians to a man ; but inftead of purfuing this advantage, he 

took care to put a ftop to tbe (laughter, riding about the field 

in perfon, and forbidding his men to put any more to death. 

This clemency gained him the hearts of the Egyptians fp far* 

that 

r 2 Maccab. xliv— 1. 



(S) This Ptolemy Macron having been formerly governor of 
the ifland of Cyprus under king Ptolemy Philometor, had during 
his minority kept in his own hands all the revenues of that ifland ; 
and could never be prevailed upon to deliver them up to the mi- 
nifters, notwititanding their earneft call for them. But as foon as 
the king was declared to be out of his minority, he brought the 
whole fum to Alexandria, and paid it into the royal treafury. 
As it was a fupply very much wanted at that time to anfwer the 

r'.^c exigences of the govermcnt, he was highly commended for his 
.. % conduct. But afterwards exafparated at fome ill treatment he met 
■'-■ifi with from the minifters, or becaufe he was not rewarded for fo 

>; . * important a fervicc according to his expectation, he revolted from 
Ptolemy, went over to Antiochus, and delivered up to him the 
ifland of Cyprus. The king received him with great favour, 
took him into the number of his principal friends, and appointed 
him governor of Ccele-Syria and Paleitine, fending Crates, who 
fcad commanded in the caltle of Jerufalem under Softratus, to be 
governor of Cyprus in his ftead i 59). Great mention is made of 
rtolemy Macron in the books of the Maccabees. 



(59) Valefii excerpt, ex Polyb. p. 126, 
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that when he advanced up into the country, all the inhabi- 
tants voluntarily fubmitted to him •, by which means he made 
himfelf mafter of Memphis and all the reft of Egypt, except 
Alexandria, which held out againft him s . In this fecond 
jnvafion Philopator fell into the hands of the conqueror ; 
but whether he was taken prifoner, or furrendered himfelf to 
him of his own accord, is uncertain. The latter feems to 
fome moft likely ; for Antiochus entertained him very kindly, 
allowed him his liberty, kept him at his own table, and car- 
rying him with him to Memphis, affe&ed to be extremely 
careful of the intereft of the young king, ana 1 to manage the 
affairs of the kingdom as tutor and guardian to him. But 
when he once faw himfelf in pofleflion of the country, he 
feized all that was valuable for himfelf, pillaged the cities, 
and caufed fuch defolations as are not to be expreffed, en- 
riching himfelf and his army with the fpoils of the plundered 
people. Philometor all this time made a pitiful figure $ in 
the field he had always kept as far as poflible from danger, 
and had not even (hewn himfelf to thofe that fought for him. 
Afterwards he fubmitted to Antiochus in a moft abjecl man- 
ner, fuffering himfelf to be deprived of fo large a kingdom, 
without making one fingle effort to preferve it. This, how- 
ever, was not owing fo much to his want of courage and 
natural capacity, for he afterwards gave many inlfances of 
both, as to the effeminate education he had received under 
Eufeeus his governor. For that eunuch, who was alfo his 
prime minifter, had taken care, by corrupting him with all 
manner of luxury, to make him as unfit for bufinefs as he 
was able, that when the young prince was grown up, he 
might be as neceffary to him, and confequently have the 
fame power in the kingdom, as he had during his mino- 
rity r . 

While Antiochus was thus employed in Egypt, a falfe 
report of his death prevailing all over Paleftine, Jafon 
thought this a proper opportunity to recover his ftation at 
Jerufalem, and therefore marched thither with above a thou- 
fand men ; and having by the afliftance of the party he had 
in the city made himfelf mafter of it, and obliged Menelaus 
to retire into the citadel, pra&ifed all forts of cruelties on 
his fellow-citizens, unmercifully putting to death all thofe 

who 

3 i Maccab. xvii, xviii. & 2 Maccab. v. 1 . Hieronym. in Dan. 
xi. 24, 25. Diodor Sicul. in excerpt. Valefii. p. 31 1. 1 Maccab, 
i. 19. Juftin. 1. xxxv. c. 2. V • 
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who fell into his hands, and whom he confidered as enemies ** 
When advice of this was brought to Antiochus in Egypt, he 
concluded, that the Jews had made a general infurre&ion, 
and therefore marched with all hafte out of Egypt into Ju- 
daea to quell it. What moft provoked him was his being told 
fele^m ^and t * nt t ^ ie inhabitants of Jerufalem upon a falfe report of his 
profanes the death had made great rejoicings. He therefore in a great rage 
tsoiple. laid fiege to the city, took it by ftorm, and in three days time 
flew forty thoufand of the inhabitants, and taking as many 
prifoners fold them for flaves to the neighbouring nations. Nor 
did he flop here, but entering forcibly into the temple and 
the moft facred "places, polluted with his prefence the holy of 
holies itfelf, whither the wicked Menelaus led him. And to 
offer the greater indignity to that facred place, he facrificed a 
fow on the altar of burnt-offerings, and having caufed part 
of it to be boiled, he ordered the temple to be fprinkled all 
over with the water, in which it had been boiled, that he might 
thereby utterly defile it (T). After this, adding facrilege to pro- 
fanation, he carried away the altar of incenfe, the mew-bread 
table, the candleftick of feven branches belonging to the 
fanctuary, which were all of gold, and feveral other veflels, 
uteniils and gifts of kings ljkewife of gold, to the value of 
eighteen hundred talents. To complete the calamity of the 

Jews, 

* i Maccab, i. 30 — 25. 2 Maccab. v. vh Jofeph, Antiq. 
1. xii. c. 8. 

(T) This circumftance is mention by Diodorus Siculus in the 
following words : " Antiochus Epiphanes, having overcome the 
" Jews entered the holy oracle of God, to which the priefts on- 
€t ly had accefs. There he found the ftatue of a man with a long 
*' beard, holding a book in his hand, and fitting upon an afs ; 

" : v " which he took to be Mofes, who built Jerufalem, founded the 
' -p es nation, and eftablimed thofe laws which are hated by all na- 

, " tions. But he defiring to take away what all nations abhorred, 

ci did his utmoft to abrogate the laws. Therefore he facrificed a 
** great fow to the founder, on the altar of God, which flood in 
" the open air, and poured blood both upon the ftatue and the 
" altar, and boiling the flelh commanded the holy books con- 
*' taining their laws to be fprinkled with the water ; the immortal 
" taper, as they term it, which always burnt in the temple, he 
«*- commanded to be put out, and compelled the chief-prieft and 
** other Jews to eat hog's flefli". Thus far Diodorus Siculus 

(60) wha 
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Jews, Antiochus on his departure from Jerufalem appointed 
governor of Judaea one Philip, a Phrygian, who was a man 
of a mofc cruel and inhuman temper, and Andronicus, ano- 
ther of the like' difpofition, governor of Samaria, and left 
Menelaus, the mcft wicked of the three, in the office of 
high-priefr. 

In the mean time theAlexandrians, feeing Philometor in ths 
hands of Antiochus, whom he fuffered to govern his king- 
dom as he pleafed, looked upon him as loft to them ; and 
therefore placed his younger brother on the throne, giving 
him the name of Euergetes, which was afterwards changed 
into that of Phyfcon or great-bellied, his luxury and glut- 
tony having made him remarkably corpulent, and by this 
name he is moil commonly mentioned in hiftory. On his 
afcending the throne, Cineas and Cumanus were appointed 
his chief miniflers, and to them was committed the care of 
reftoring, if poffible, the affairs of the kingdom to their 
former flourishing condition w , 

Antiochus being informed of what was tranfadting in ji; s third ex- 
Egypt, took occafion from thence to return a third time in- expedition 
to that country, upon the fpecious pretence of reftoring the int0 E ByF*» 

depofed 

w Porphyrius in Grsec. Eufeb. Scaliger. p. 6o, & 68. Polyb. 
legat. 81. p. 907. Liv. 1. xliv. c. 19. 

(60), who in this particular agrees with Jofephus. This author 
telling us, that Antiochus, after he had made himfelf matter of 
the city, facrificed a fow upon the altar, and caufed the temple to 
be fprinkled with the water, in which it had been boiled (61). And 
here we cannot help observing, that Jofephus in his account of 
Antiochus' s taking the city of Jerufalem, not only contradicts all 
the antients, but even himfelf. For Polybius, Strabo, Timagenes^ 
Apollodorus, Nicolaus Damafcenus, &c. tell us, that Antiochus 
took Jerufalem by ftorm after he had lain a confiderable time be- 
fore it ; and Jofephus in his hiftory of the Jewifh war (62) writes 
in exprefs terms, that Antiochus took the city by force, and re- 
prefents him as enraged by what he had fuffered in the fiege ; ami 
in another place (63), he fpeaks of thofe who were flain in the 
fiege fighting againft Antiochus in defence of the place. But for 
all this, in his antiquities he tells us, that Antiochus entered the 
city without force, thole of his party within opening the gates to 
him. But this is not the only place where that writer is inconiiftetit 
with himfelf. 




(60) Diodor. SicuLJ. xxxiv. apud Photium cod. 244. (61), 
Jofeph. Antiquit. 1. xiii. c. 16. (62) Jofeph, de bell. Judaic. 
I c. 1. (63) Idem ibid. 1. vi. c. 11. 
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depofed king ; but in reality to make himfcif mafter of the 
kingdom. Having therefore defeated the Alexandrians in a fea* 
fight near Pelufium he again entered that unhappy country at 
the head of a powerful army, and advanced directly to Alex- 
andria with a defign to befiege it. Whereupon the young 
king, confulting with his two minifters, agreed to fummon 
a council compofed of all the chief officers of the army, and 
to deliberate with them on the nioft proper means to extri- 
cate himfelf out of his prefent difficulties. After long de- 
bates in the council they came at laft to this refoludon ; that 
as their affairs were in a very bad fixation, it was abfolutely 
neceflary for them to make up matters with Antiochus> 
and that for this purpo.' j the embalTadors, who were then at 
Alexandria, from feveral of the Greek ftates to the Egyptian 
court, mould be defired to interpoie tteir mediation. The 
cmbafladors readily complied with the king's requeft, and be- 
ing accompanied by two embafladors frcm Ptolemy forth- 
with failed up the Nile to wait on Antiochus with propofals 
of peace. Antiochus received them in his camp very kind- 
ly, and having given them the Srft day a noble entertain- 
ment, appointed the next to hear their propofals. The A- 
chaeans fpoke the firft, and afterwards the reft in their turns. 
All agreed in afcribing the calamities of the war to the ill 
conduct of Eulaeus and the minority of Ptolemy Philome- 
tor, made artful apologies in favour of the young king, 
and did all that lay in their power to foften Antio- 
chus, and bring him to terms of peace with his nephew, 
laying great ftrefs on their affinity. Antiochus in his 
anfwer to them acknowledged all to he true, that they 
had faid, as to the origin and cau& of tic war, and then took 
the opportunity of laying before them his title to the provin- 
ces of Ccele-Syria, and Paleftme, exhibiting ihe various rea- 
fons whbh wc have already taken notice of, and producing 
fome authentic inftruments in proof of all that he alledged, 
which were judged fo ftrong, that all r>e e prefent were of 
opinion that he had the beft right to thofe provinces. As for 
the propofals of peace, he referred them to a future treaty, 
which, he faid, he would readily enter into with them, when 
two perfons then abfent, whom he named, mould be with 
him, without whom, he told them, he would not take a 
fingle ftep in fo important a negotiation. Having returned 
this anfwer, he raifed his camp, went to Ncttcratis, and 
from thence marched to Alexandria, which city he clofely 
befieged. In this extremity Ptolemy Euergetes and Cleopa- 
his filter, who were in the city, fent embafladors to 
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Rome, reprcfenting their cafe, and imploring the afliftance^ E S3T- 
of that powerful republic. The embalfadors being, foon af-^ a " s ^^ 
ter their arrival at Rome, introduced to the fenate, appeared fenate, 
there dreffed in the deeper! mourning, and carrying olive- 
branches in their hands. After they had fallen proftrate before 
the confcript fathers, they exprehed themfelves in the fol- 
lowing terms. Egypt, faid they, which you have protected, 
and whofe kings have been under your tuition, is now upon 
the very brink of ruin. Alexandria is befieged ; and to com- 
plete our misfortunes, the enemy, who threatens us, has found 
favour here. Antiochus, king of Syria, who has been 
brought up here as your hoftage, is the fcourge which the 
gods have brought upon us. If therefore Egypt has deferved 
your compaffion, as me has always been faithful to you, ward 
off the blow that threatens her with denruclion. Nothing 
is more eafy to you than to fix on the head of our fovereign, 
and your friend and ally, a crown which an ambitious uncle 
would bereave him of. Antiochus reveres your authority, 
and pays a deference to your orders ; one word from you will 
put an end to his unjuft conquefts and our fears. How glo- 
rious will it be for Rome to reftore, with one word, tranquil- 
lity to Egypt ! On the contrary, what a reflection would it 
be on your republic, if our fovereign mould be forced to fly 
hither for refuge againft an invafion, which you might with 
fo much eafe have prevented ? The danger is imminent, and 
the leaft dilatorinefs in your deliberations will make the difeafe 
incurable x . Both compaffion and policy inclined the fenate 
to favour the fuppliants. They plainly faw, that it would be 
dangerous to fuffer Antiochus to grow fo powerful as the u- 
niting the crown of Egypt to that of Syria would make him. 
The fenate therefore refolved to fend without delay an embafly 
into Egypt to put an end to the war. The perfons appointed 
for this important negotiation were Caius Popilius Lcenas, 
Caius Decimius,and Caius Hoftilius. Their inftru&ions were, 
that they fhould firft wait on Antiochus, and afterwards on 
Ptolemy, mould order them in the name of the fenate to fuf- 
)end all hoftilities, and put an end to the war ; which if either 
)f them mould refufe to do, they were to let him know, that 
the Romans would no longer look upon him as their friend 
and ally. As the danger was imminent, three days after tha, 

refolution 



x Polyb. legat. 90. p. 9^. &legat. 84. p. 909. Liv. 1. jdir. 
19. Jullin. 1. xxj^v. €.2. 
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refolution was taken in the fenate they fet out together with 
the Egyptian embafladors from Rome^ (U). 

In the mean time embafladors arrived in Egppt from 
Rhodes, fent by that republic on purpofe to make up mat- 
ters between the contending parties. Thefe landing at A- 
lexandria went from thence, after having received the pro- 
per inftruclions from the minifters of that court, to the 
camp of Antiochus before the town, and ufed their utmoft 
endeavours to make a thorough reconciliation between him 
and his nephew, infilling on the long friendfhip and alliance 
which had fubfifted between them and both crowns, and the 
obligations which they thought themfelves under on this ac- 
count to ufe their heft offices, in order to fettle a good un- 
demanding between them. But while they were making 
long harangues on thefe topics, Antiochus interrupting them, 
declared in few words, that there was no occafion for long J 
fpeeches on that fubjecl, that the kingdom belonged to Phi- I 
lometor the elder brother, with whom he had concluded a | 
peace, and contracted a Ariel: friendfhip, and that if they j. 
would reftore the crown to him, the war would be ended at t 
once. Thus he fpoke, but harboured very different defigns '{ 
in his heart. The reflftance he met with at Alexandria, \ 
which city he plainly faw he mould never be able to mafter, 
had made him change his plan, and conclude, that the fureft 
way to compafs his defign was to keep up an animofity be- 
tween the two brothers, and engage them in a war againft 
each other, which as it would foon exhaufl the kingdom, , 
would give him a fair opportunity of overpowering both, and 
feizing the whole for himfelf. With this view he raifed the : 
fiege of Alexandria, marched towards Memphis, and there ; 
put Philometor in pofleffion of the whole kingdom, except 

Pelufium 

y Liv. 1. xliv. c. 9. Polyb. legat. 90. p. 915. i 

(U) The time of the departure of the embafladors from Rome 
is thus exprefled in an antient diary, which Pighius has inferted 
in the fecond volume of his annals (64). The third day before 
the nones of April, C. Popilius Loenas, C. Decimius, and C. 
Hoftilius, are fent embafladors to the kings of Syria and Egypt 
to put an end to the war between them. The embafladors early 
in the morning, attended by a troop of their clients and relations, ■ 
facrificed in the temple of Caftor to the houfhold gods of the Ro- i 
man people a bull, and thus concluded their facrifices. j 

(64) Vide Pighii Aiu^l, ad Annum urbis 585. ! 
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Pelufium, which he retained, that he might re-enter Egypt* 
laving the key of that country in his hands, the inftant 
natters were ripe for his purpofe. Having thus fettled things 
igreeable to his new fcheme, he returned to Antioch z . 

Philometor being roufed at length from the deep 
lethargy into which his indolence and effeminacy had plun- 
ged him, had penetration enough to fee intoAntiochus's defign. 
rlis keeping of Pelufium was a fufficient indication to him, 
diat he held this gate of Egypt with no other view - but to 
nvade the country, when his brother and he mould 
have wafted their ftrength by their domeftic broils, and not 
3e in a condition to make head againft him ; in which 
:afe they would both fall victims to his unbounded am- 
bition. The inftant therefore that Antjochus left Egypt 
fte fent to his brother intreating him to lay afide all ani- 
mofity, and make a thorough reconciliation, left Antiochus a 
taking advantage of their domeftic feuds, ftiould dif- 
poffefs them both of the kingdom. Ptolemy Phyfcon 
readily embraced the propofal, and by the mediation of 
Cleopatra, who was filler to both, an agreement was made 
jpon terms, that the two brothers mould reign jointly. 
After this Philometor returned to Alexandria, and Egypt 
was reftored to its former tranquillity, to the great joy of the 
inhabitants, particularly of the Alexandrians, who had great- 
ly fuffered by the war a . . But the two brothers, not 
doubting but Antiochus would foon invade die kingdom 
anew, fent embaffadors into Greece to hire there lbme 
auxiliaries (W), which indeed was a very prudent 

ftep; 

2 Liv. 1. xlv. c. ii. * Liv. ibid. Jultin. I. xxxiv, 

s. 2. Porphyr. in Grasc. Eufeb. Scaliger. p. 6o, & in Eufeb. 
□iron. p. 68. Polyb. legat. 89, p. 912. 

(W) Thefe embafiadors where fent into Achaia, defiring in the 
wo kings names only a thoufand foot.under the command of Ly*' 
:orias, and two hundred horfe under the conduft of his fon Po- 
ybius the hiftorian. The alfembly of the Achaeans was then 
itting at Corinth, and Callicrates, who prefided in it, oppofed 
he requcft of the embalfadors, pretending that it was not for the 
ntereftof the Achaean confederacy to concern themfelves wi:h. 
breign affairs ; bat that (hey ought to keep their troops at home, 
hat they might be in a readinefs to aflifl the Romans againftPerfc c . 
-•ycortas and Polybius anfwered Callicrates, and in their anfvves" 
•bferved that Polybius having waited on the Roman conful Mai> 
a^3, who commanded) ^ army m, Macedon, aad offered lum 
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ftep ; for Antiochus hearing of the reconciliation of the two 
brothers, and finding his fine fcheme thereby entirely defea- 
ted, fell iuto a great rage, and refolved to pull off the mafk, 
and employ tbe whole force of his kingdom againft both. 
Accordingly early in the fpring he fent his fleet to Cyprus 
•^edition* t0 *" ecure ^ at * nan d* and at the fame time marched in per- 
into Egypt. f° n °y l 3 - 11 ^ at tne neac * °f a powerful army to reduce the 
kingdom of Egypt, and feize it for himfelf, without preten- 
ding, as he had done before, to efpoufe the caufe, and fup- 
port the intereft of one of his nephews. On his arrival at 
Rhinocorura he was met by embaffadors from Philometor, 
who after having complimented .him in their mailer's name 
and told him that their fovereign owed his reftoration to his 
good offices, conjured him not to deftroy his own work, ( 
but to fuffer him peaceably to enjoy the crown, which he [ 
wore by his favour. But Antiochus, now throwing off the ; 
mafk, and laying afide thofe tender and affectionate expref- j 

lions 

the fuccours which the Achasans had agreed to fend him, the con- 
ful had thanked him, and at the fame time told him, that fince 
he had got footing in Macedon, he mould not want any foreign 
aid ; and hence they concluded, that the Achaeans ought not, on 
that pretence to refufe the kings of Egypt the fuccours they re- 
quired. They added, that as the Achaean republic could, without 
the leaft inconveniency, raife thirty or forty thoufand men, fo 
fmall a number, as was defired by the princes, could not leffen 
their ftrength ; that they ought to feize this opportunity of affift- 
ing them ; that it would be a monftrous piece of ingratitude to .' 
requite in this manner the many favours which they had received ' 
from the kings of Egypt ; and that their refufal on this occalion 
would even be an infringment of the treaties concluded between 
them and that crown. This fpeech moved the members of the 
affembly, who were all for fending immediately to the kings the 

gr tJW fuccours they required ; which Callicrates obferving, difmiffed the 

affembly, pretending, that it was not lawful to debate on an affair 
'-. : f of this nature in a general meeting. It was therefore referred to 

. '• ' a particular affembly, that was foon after, held at Sicyon. In 

this all the members were bf the fame opinion with Lycortas and 
Polybius, when Callicrates produced a forged letter from Mar- 
cius the Roman conful, wherein he exhorted the Achaeans to in* 
terpofe their mediation, and ufe their good offices in order to 
put an end to the war between the Ptolemies and Antiochus. 
This letter which no one fufpe&ed to be forged, determined 
the Achaean confederates to fend an embaffy only to the con- 
tending princes (65). 



(65) Polyb. legat. 89—91. 
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fions which he had hitherto made mow of, returned the 
embafladors this haughty anfwer ; that he would not grant 
peace to either of the brothers, but upon condition that the 
ifland of Cyprus, the city of Pelufmm with all the lands 
on that branch of the Nile on which it flood, and the pro- 
vinces of Ccele-Syria and Paleftine, were delivered up to him 
for ever. Having thus declared his real deflgn, he fixed a 
day for their returning him an anfwer to his demand, which 
not being fatisfactory, he entered Egypt in an hoftile man- 
ner, and having reduced the whole country as far as Mem- 
phis, received there the fubmiflion of moft of the other ci- 
ties and provinces. From Memphis he marched to Alex- 
andria with a defign to befiege that city, the reduction of 
which would have made him abfolute mafter of all Egypt. 
And this he would without all doubt have accomplished, 
had not the Roman embafladors put a flop to his further 
progrefs, and' darned at once all the defigns which he had 
been fo long carrying on, in order to poflefs himfelf of that 
country b . 

The embafladors came up with him at Eleufina, a v *l-^ 
lage but four miles diflant from Alexandria, and Popilius 2^ a h °^ 
accofted him with an air of. gravity proper to gain himfelf to quit E- 
refpecl:. As the king was intimately acquainted with Popi-S^P 1, 
lius and had contracted great familiarity with him, while he 
was an hoftage at Rome, as he drew near him, he offered 
him his- hand, which was an uncommon mark of famili- 
arity and diftindtion from fo great a prince. But Popilius 
difdaining this kind reception, told him, that the public in- 
tereft of his country muft take place of private friendfhip, 
and that he would not join hands with him till he had firft 
read to him the decree of the fenate, with which he was 
fent. I (hall judge, faid he, by your fubmiflion, or refufal, 
whether you ought to be treated as a friend or an enemy. ^§ 
If you obey, I mall receive all marks of your friendfhip y .. . 
with joy. Thefe words were very {hocking to a victorious *h, 
and powerful king at the head of a numerous army. How- 
ever Antiochus took the decree which Popilius offered 
him, and after having read it, told him that he would ad- 
vife with his council about it, and return him an anfwer 
m a fhort time. But the proud republican inilfting on an 
immediate anfwer, drew a circle round him in the fand with 



Vol. IX, 
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a rod, which he held in his hand, and raifing his voice, 
You mall not go out of this circle, faid he* till you either 
accept or rejett the propofal I have made to you. I expect 
you will pay me the refpecl: that is due to the authority of 
the Roman people and fenate. The king firuck with this 
ftrange and peremptory way of proceedings hefitated a mo- 
ment, and then gave this anfwer, which would better have 
become a {lave, than a great king. Then I muft fatisfy 
you, Popilius* I will do what your republic expects from 
me. He had no fooner fpoke than all the three embaffadors 
offered him their hands at once, and Popilius behaved thence- 
forth according to his former friendfhip with him. The Ro- 
man embaffadors, after Antiochus had left Egypt, returned 
to Alexandria, and having there put the Iaft hand to the 
treaty of peace and reconciliation between the two brothers, 
failed to Cyprus, which Antiochus had conquered, obliged 
him to withdraw his troops from that inand, and then return- 
ed to Rome to acquaint the fenate with the fuccefs of their 
negotiation c . They were foon followed by embaffadors 
from Antiochus, and the two Ptolemies. The former be- 
ing introduced to the fenate made the following fpeech, 
which fufficiently fhewed what a mean^fpirited prince Antio- 
chus was : Though Popilius, faid they* communicated your 
pleafure to the king our mafter at a time when all Egypt was 
ready to fink under his arms ; yet he preferred obedience to 
victory. He thought himfelf as indifpenfably obliged to fub- 
mit to the decifions of Rome,as to fulfil the will of the immor- 
tal gods. To this fulfome fpeech the fenate returned the fol- 
lowing anfwer ; Antiochus did wifely in putting our orders 
in execution. The fenate and people of Rome are fatisfied 
with his conduct. After the Syrian ambafladors, thofe from 
Egypt were introduced ; they addreffed the fenate in the like 
extravagant ftrain ; To you* confeript fathers, faid they, We 
owe the deliverance of Egypt, and the concord that now 
reigns among us. The departure of Antiochus, and the u- 
nion between the two rival princes by you brought to a happy 
ifuie, have fecured our liberty, and reftored peace to the king- 
dom. A double benefit ! for which the kings and people of 
v Egypt are as much indebted to you, as children to their pa- 
rents 

c Polyb. Iegat. 92. p. 916. Liv. 1. xlv. c. 11, 12. Juftin. 
1. xxxiv. c. 3. Appian. in Syriac. Val. max. 1. vi. c. iv. Vel- 
l.eius Patercul. 1. i. c. 10. Plut. in Apophtheg. c. 32. Hieronynr 
m Dan. xi. 27. 
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rents, or mortals to the immortal gods. The fenate an- 
fwered in a few words ; Rome, faid they, fhares your hap- 
pinefs, and is pleafed with your gratitude. Egypt may al- 
ways depend on her protection. After thefe compliments 
were paid the Praetor was ordered to make the embafladors the 
uiual prefents d . 

Antiochus, on his return from Egypt, being highly Vents t:s 
provoked to fee himfelf thus- obliged to quit a kingdom, j^fjJJ^ 
which he looked upon as his own, vented his rage upon the 
unhappy city of Jerufalem, which had no ways offended 
him. On his march through Paleftine he detached twenty- 
two thoufand men under the command of Apollonfus with 
orders utterly to deftroy the place. Apollonius arriving at 
Jerufalem, carefully concealed his orders, and behaved in a 
friendly manner till the next fabbath, when feing all the peo- 
ple afTembled in their fynagogues to perform the religious du- 
ties of the day, he thought that the moft proper time for put- 
ting his bloody commiiJion in execution. Accordingly he let 
loofe all his troops upon the unarmed and defencelefs multi- 
tude, ordering them to put all the men to the fword, and 
feize the Women and children, who by the king's orders were 
to be fold for (laves. This barbarous command was execu- 
ted with the utmoft rigor and cruelty ; the foldiers inhuman- . 
ly butchered all the men they could meet wiih ; infomuch, 
that the very channels in the ltreets flowed with blood. They 
afterwards plundered the city, and fet it on fire in feveral 
places, pulled down the houfes, demolished the walls, and 
built with the ruins, which the fire had fpared, a fortrefe on 
the top of one of the hills of the city of David, over-againft 
the temple, which it commanded. This fortrefs they made 
their place of arms to keep the whole nation in awe, ftored 
it with all manner of provifions, and laid up in it all the fpoils 
which they had taken in the plunder of the city. From hence ^ 
the garrifon ufed to fally out upon thofe who came to worfhip gffi-- 
the true God in the temple, fprinkling the fan&uary with fe; 
blood, and defiling it with all manner of pollutions, which 
their malice and hatred to the Jewifh nation could fuggeft. • . 
The temple was therefore deferted, and a ftop put to the dai~ - 
ly facrifices, none of the true fei vants of God daring to go 
thither to worfhip e . But the defolations he caufed in Judaea, 
F 2 the 

* Liv. 1. xlv. Polyb. legat. 92. Val. Max. 1. vi. c. 4. ' ' , 
c Polyb. ibid. 1, Maccab. i. 29, 40. 1 Maccab. v. 24, 
2 5, 26. Jofeph. Antiq. 1. xii. c. 7. & in praefat. ad hiftor.de 
Bell Judaic. & 1. i, c. 1. & 1. vi, c. 11. ejufdera hiftor. "\ 
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the cruel perfecution which he ftirred up againftthe true belie- 
vers,and the bloody war which he carried on againft the people 
of God, with the generous refinance made firft by Mattathias, 
and afterwards by his fon the brave Judas Maccabceus, we 
fhall defcribe at length in the hiftory of the Jews, as in a 
more proper place. 

After feveralof Antiochus's generals had been defeated, 
and the armies they commanded cut to pieces by Judas Mac- 
cabceus, the king of Syria fent at length Lyfias, one of the 
greater! lords of his court, to complete the abolition of the 
law of God, and the deftrucliion of its few defenders. The 
Syrian army defigned for this purpofe confifted of iixty thou- 
fand men ; and thefe preparations alarmed Tiberius Gracchus, 
whom the Roman Senate had fent to vifit all the kings, re- 
publics, and free cities in the eaft. He immediately flew to 
Antioch to watch the fteps, and examine the defigns of the 
king, whom he foon found to be no ways a formidable enemy. 
During the ftay of Gracchus at Antioch, Antiochus hearing 
that Paulus iEmilius the Roman general, after having con- 
quered Perfes king of Macedon, and fubdued that kingdom, 
had celebrated games at Amphipolis on the river Strymon, 
caufed the fame to be exhibited at Daphne near Antioch, 
having firft fent emiffaries into all parts to invite fpecl:ators, 
and to bring at an immenfe expence, the beft actors and moft 
fkilful workmen in Europe and Afia. The games were ce- 
lebrated with incredible pomp and magnificence, and were by 
far the fineft that had ever been in Syria (X). The part the 

king 

(X) Polybius gives us the following account of the folemn pro- 
ceffion which preceded the fports. In the firft place marched five 
thoufand men, all in the flower of their age, and in the attire of 
Roman foldiers ; thefe were followed by the like number of 
young men in the Myfian drefs ; next to them came three thou- 
fand Cilicians in light armor, with crowns of gold on their heads ; 
then came three thoufand Thracians, five thoufand Galatians, 
many of them having filver fhields, two hundred and forty cou- 
ple of gladiators, a thoufand young men mounted on Nicasan 
horfes, three thoufand riding other horfes, molt of them with 
gold trappings, and gold crowns. Thefe were fucceeded by a 
thoufand of the king's friends all on horfeback with mod coftly 
trappings ; four thoufand choice horfemen, all in purple robes 
interwoven with gold a hundred chariots drawn by fix horfes a- 
breaft, and forty -two by four horfes ; eight hundred youths with 
crowns of gold, walking before the ftatues of the Syrian and 
Greek deities and heroe?, which were carried by men in moll 

rich 
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king there acted during the whole time, anfwered in every 
refpecl: the character which Daniel had given of him,, calling 
him a vile and defpicable perfon. He expofed himfelf by a 
thoufand indecent actions to the fcorn and ridicule of that nu- 
merous affembly, and caufed more laughter than the beft pan- 
tomimes ; info much, that many of the fpectators mocked 
at a conduct, fo unworthy of a prince, and fo repugnant to all 
rules of modefty and decorum, fled from the mows and re- 
turned home. On this cccafion he brought out before the 
people all the vafes and valuable moveables in his treafury, 
which had never before been feen in public ; and there is no 
F 3 doubt 

rich and coftly robes, and attended by a thoufand pages, all be- 
longing to Dionyfius the king's fecretary, and each of them 
carrying a filver veffel, weighing a thoufand drachmas ; the 
king's pages, to the number of fix hundred, carrying veffels of 
gold, two hundred women on foot, with chalices of gold full 
of fweet-fmelling waters to fprinkle the fpectators. The pro- 
ceffion was clofed by fourfcore women in a very rich and expen- 
five attire, carried in litters with legs, according to the falhion 
of thofe days, of maffy gold, and five hundred more in litters 
with legs of filver. Befides the proceffion, fports, mews, and 
diverfions of all kinds were exhibited every day for the fpace of 
a month ; during which time the king entertained all the fpedlators 
of any note or rank at fifteen hundred tables, which were daily 
ferved at an immenfe charge with the moft expenfive dilhes of 
Europe and Alia. In the rooms were placed fifteen large jars 
of gold, filled with precious ointments for the ufe of the king's 
guefts. In fhort, the whole was performed with fuch order, 
elegancy, and fplendor, as can hardly be expreffed. But moft 
of the fpeftators were more offended at the mean and unbecom- 
ing behaviour of the king, than pleafed with all the reft. At the 
proceffion he appeared on a little palfrey, riding full fpeed up 
and down, as if he had not been in his right fenfes. He waited 
in perfon fometimes at one table, and fometimes at another, 
walking in his royal robes, and with the diadem on his head, 
before thofe who brought in the dilhes. Sometimes he took it in 
his head to lye down on the floor, and there with a thoufand in- 
decent a&ions put his guefts quite out of countenance. He was 
once carried into the room, where his guefts of moft diftin&ion 
were entertained, in the difguife of a pantomime, and laid down 
on the floor as if he had been dead ; but being roufed by a fud- 
den flourifli of inftruments, he ftarted up, and began to dance 
with fo many ridiculous geftures, that the whole company, mocked 
to the higheft degree at fuch a mean behaviour in a king, rofe 
up at once, and left the room (66). 

(66) Polyb. apud Athenaeum, 1. v. c. 4. & 1. X. c. 12, 
Diodor. Sicul. m excerpt. Valefii, p. 321. 
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doubt but the fpoils of the temple of Jerufalem were the fi- 
neft part of the mow. Towards the Roman deputy Antio- 
chus behaved himfelf with the meaner!: flattery, attending him 
likeaftave, and giving him his own palace to live in, while 
he himfelf lodged in a borrowed houfe the whole time Tibe- 
rius continued at Antioch ; nay, he even offered to refign his 
crown to him ; which offer the wife Roman rejected with the 
utmoft indignation, and judging of the king from what he 
himfelf had feen, he acquainted his republic, that they had 
no reafon to be under the leaft apprehenfion of any danger 
from the king of Syria d . 

Scarce was the Roman envoy gone, when news was 
brought to Antiochus, that the armies, which he had font 
againft the Jews, were entirely cut off. Hereupon the king 
in a great rage drew all his troops together, which formed a 
very numerous army, being fully determined to deftroy the 
whole Jewifh nation, and fettle new colonies in their coun- 
try. But when he came to pay his army, he found his trea- 
fury fo exhaufted that there was not money in it fufficicnt 
for that purpofe, he having expended vaft fums in his late 
(hows, and befides fquandere4 away the greateft part of his 
revenues in the prefents he beftowed on his friends and fol- 
lowers. For he was naturally very generous, and in this parti- 
cular excelled,as the author of theBook of the Maccabees tells 
us, all the kings before him j and the prophet Daniel fpeaks of 
him as fatter ing among his followers, the prey, and the fpoil, 
and riches. How he came by thefe riches, fpoil, and prey, 
Athenaeus tells us : All thefe expences, fays he, fpeaking of 
Antiochus, were made partly out of the prey, which contrary 
to the promife he had made to Philometor, he took in E- 
gypt, partly out of the gifts of his friends, but 'chiefly out 
of the fpoils of the many temples which he had facrijegi- 
oufly robbed e . 

Besides the ftraits and difficulties to which the want 
of money reduced him, he was greatly perplexed, according 
to the prophecy of Daniel, by tidings that came to him out 
of the eafl, and out of the north. For in the north Artaxias 
king of Armenia had revolted from him, and Periia, which 
was in the eaft, paid no longer the ufual tribute, all things 
being there, as in the other parts of the empire, in the ut- 

maft 

d Polyb. apud Athen. 1. v. c. 4. p. 194, 195. & 1. x. c. 12. 
p. 439. Diodor. Sicul. in excerpt. Valefii. p. 321. Daniel, xi. 
21. Maccab. 1. i. c. 3. v. 8. e Maccab. 1. i. c. 3. v. 13. 
& feq: Athenaeus Deipnofoph. 1. v. p. 195. 1 Maccab. 1. i. c. 3. 
v, 27, £8. 
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moft confufion, by reafon of a decree which the king had 
ena£ted, injojnirtg all the nations fubjecT: to him to renounce 
the religion of their anceftors, and conform to that of thtf 
Greeks. To put a fpeedy end to thefe evils, and prevent 
their fpreading, Antiochus, refolved to divide his army into 
two parts, leaving one of them with Lyfias to reduce the 
Jews, and marching in perfon with the other, firft into Ar- 
menia, and afterwards into Perfia, to reftore the affairs of 
thofe provinces to their former condition. Accordingly hav- 
ing left Lyfias governor of all the provinces on this fide of 
the Euphrates, and committed to his care the education of 
his fon Antiochus Eupator, who was then but feven years 
old, he crofTed mount Taurus, and entering Armenia defeated 
(Y) Artaxias, and took him prifoner. From Armenia he 
marched into Perfia, in order to oblige the inhabitants of that 
rich province to pay him the arrears of their yearly tribute. 
Be there was informed, that the city of Elymais was great- 
ly renowned for its wealth, and that there was in the place a 
temple, dedicated, according to Polybius, to Diana, accord- 
ing to Appian, to Venus, in which immenfe fums were 
lodged. Upon this notice he flew to Elymais, with a defign 
to plunder both the city and the temple, as he had done at 
Jerufalem. But his defign having taken vent, the inhabi- 
tants of the city and the neighbouring villages, taking up 
y 4 arms 

(Y) Artaxias the fult of that name, of whom mention is made 
here,, had, according to Polybius, Diodorus Siculus, and Appian, 
commanded the troops of Antiochus the great in the provinces of 
Afia, which were fubjecl to the crown of Syria, and with the 
confent of his matter made himfelf fovereign of a fmall eftate in 
Upper Armenia ; while Thariades, another of the fame king's 
generals, eilablifhed a new kingdom, likewife with the confent 
of Antiochus, in Lower Armenia. After the defeat of Antiochus, 
they both put themfelves under the protection of the Romans. 
Neverthelefs Epiphanes made war upon Artaxias, cut his army 
in pieces, and took the prince himfelf prifoner. But his captivity, 
in all likelihood, lafted no longer than the life of Epiphanes. 
For we find him foon after at war with Mythrobuzanes, the foh 
of Thariades, whom he forced to abandon his dominions, and 
fly for refuge to Ariarathes king of Cappadocia. Artaxias did all 
that lay in his power to prevail upon Ariarathes to dellroy the 
fugitive prince. But the king of Cappadocia was fo far from being' 
feduced with the flattering hopes Artaxias gave him of lharing 
with him the provinces of Lower Armenia, that he even had 
the generofity to re-eftablifh at the head of a powerful army My- 
throbuzanes on his throne. 
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arms in defence of their temple, repulfed him with the 
greater! ignominy. Antiochus, greatly grieved at this dif- 
grace, withdrew to Ecbatan in Media. Soon after his arrival 
thither, news was brought him of the defeat of Nicanor and 
Timotheus, two of his generals, in Judaea ; which enraged 
him to fuch a degree, that he immediately fet out from Me- 
dia with all poffible expedition, in order to make that nation 
feel the moft dreadful effects of his wrath, breathin cr nothin 0 " 
on his march but total ruin and utter deftru&ion. As he was 
thus haftening towards Babylonia, through which he was to 
pafs on his return, he was met on the road by frcfh msflen- 
gers, bringing him an account that Lyfias had been defeat- 
ed, that the Jews had retaken the temple, thrown down 
the images and altars which he had erected, and reftored their 
former worfhip. At this news his fury and rage increafed, 
and being impatient to reach Antioch, that he might from 
thence march in perfon againft the Jews, and execute his 
vengeance upon the whole nation, he commanded his cha- 
rioteer to drive with the utmoft fpeed, threatening to utter- 
ly extirpate the whole nation without leaving one'fingle 
perfon of the Jewifh race alive. He had fcarce uttered thefe 
words when he was feized with a great pain in his bowels, 
which no remedy could cure or abate. But notwithstanding 
this violent mock,fuffering himfelf to be hurried away by the 
wild tranfports of his fury, he gave orders for proceeding with 
the fame precipitation in the j ourney. But while he was thus 
haftening forwards, he fell from his chariot, and was by the 
fall fo bruifed, that his attendants were forced to put him into 
a litter. But not being able to bear even the motion of the 
Utter, he was obliged to halt at a town called Tabs (Z), 
fituate among the mountains of Paraetacene on the confines 
of Perfia and Babylonia, and there keep his bed, fufRring 
inexpreflible torments, cccafioned chiefly by the vermin which 
bred in his body, and the flench which "made him infupporta- 
ble even to himfelf. But the torments of his mind, caufcd 

by 

(Z) Polybms and Porphyrias agree with the author of the fc- 
cond book of the Maccabees, as to the place where Antiochus 
ended his days; Caftaldus is of opinion that Tabae and Ecbatan 
are one and the fame city. It is plain from the hiftory of the 
Maccabees that Tabae fcood in a mountainous country, and fuch 
was the province of Ecbatan in Media. But Niger thinks that 
^ the fituation of Tabae agrees better with that of the prefent city 
, pf Ifpahan. Curtius places Tabae in Parsetacene, which is 
4 the moil northern province of Perfia, 
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bv his reflecting on the former a&ions of his life, furpafTed 
by many degrees thofe of his body. Polybius, who in his ac- 
count of this wicked prince's death, agrees with Jofephus and 
with the authors of the firft and fecond book of the Macca- 
bees, tells us, that the uneafinefs of his mind grew at laft to a 
conftant delirium or ftate of madnefs, by reafon of feveral 
fpe&res and apparitions of evil genii or fpirits, which, he 
imagined, were continually reproaching him with the many 
wicked actions he had been guilty of. Polybius indeed afcribes 
all this to the facrilegious attempt which he made on the 
temple of Diana in Elymais, without taking any notice of 
the many facrilegious and profanations which he had not only 
attempted, but actually committed at Jerufalem, But Jofe- 
phus, with much more reafon and juftice, imputes his cruel 
death to what he did at Jerufalem ; and of this Antiochus 
himfclf, as we read in the firft book of the Maccabees, feems 
to have been well apprifed. To what a condition, faid he 
to his friends in the height of his torments, am I reduced ! 
what a change of fortune have I undergone ! Alas ! I now 
remember with grief the calamities I brought on Jerufalem, 
I am but too fenfible of the vengeance of the God, whom, 
I have provoked ; and it mall be now my whole bufinefs to 
appeafe him. I will reftore to the Jews, whom I have per- 
fected, their ancient privileges and liberties : I will make 
them as happy and independent as the city of Athens : I will 
reftore the temple of the true God to its former luftre, 
and return the facred veffels, and even increafe their 
number. Nay, I will embrace the law of the circumcifed 
myfelf, and zealoufly promote it in others. Thus fpoke 
Anticchus, hoping he mould appeafe the Almighty by thefe 
great promifes ; but as they were extorted from his mouth, The ushap- 
and not from his heart, by the violence of his unrelenting py death of 
torments, he did not obtain mercy, though he fought it with^^^:^ 
tears ; and therefore, after having languifhed fome time in Year of tig - 
this deplorable condition, he ended his unhappy life after flood J^4jj'' 
having reigned eleven years and fome months f . Porphyri- c ^[ ft \^ 
us, Eufebius, Jerom, Sulpitius Severus, and others tells us, 
that he reigned only eleven years, but the author of the firft 
book of the Maccabees fays, that he began his reign in the 
137th year of the kingdom of the Greeks, and died in the 
2 49th, which lengthens his reign to twelve years. To re- 
concile the abovementioned writers with the author of the 

hiftory 

f Maccab. 1. i. & ii. c . 6, 7, 8, 9, &c. Polyb. in Excerpt. " 
valein, p. 1^ Appian. in Syriac. Jofeph. Antiq. 1. xii. C. 13- 
Hieronym. in Dan. xi, 36. Eufcb. in Chron. 
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hi (lory of the Maccabees, we muft fay with the learned Ufher, 
that Antiochus began his reign in the end of the 137th year, 
and died in the beginning of the 149th year of thataera, after 
having reigned, according to that computation, eleven years 
and fome months (A). As Antiochus Epiphanes was a vio- 
lent perfecutor of the Jewifli church, and a type of the 
Antichrift, who in after-ages is to afflicl: the chriftian church, 
more is faid relating to him in the prophecies of Daniel, than 
to any other prince. But of this more at length in our 
notes (B). Antiochus 

(A) As Antiochus the Great attempted the fame facrilege in the 
country of Elymais, which Antiochus his fon is faid to have 
attempted in the city of Elymais, fome have imagined that the 
identity of names may have led writers into a miftake, and made 
them afcribe to both the facrilege, which was attempted only by 
one. On this fuppofition Scaliger (67) finds fault with S. Jerom, 
for faying in his comment on the eleventh chapter of Daniel, 
that Antiochus the Great was cut off with his whole army by the 
Elymasans, which he pretends not to be true of Antiochus the 
Great, but only of his fon Epiphanes. But what Jerom fays is 
vouched by many other writers qf no mean character, viz. that 
Antiochus the Great was thus cut off in attempting to plunder the 
temple of the Elymaeans, and none ever faid that Epiphanes loft 
his life in fuch an attempt ; for he efcajped, with the lofs indeed 
of many of his men, and died fome time after, as Appian (68), 
Polybius (69), Jofephus (70), and the authours of the firft and 
fecond book of the Maccabees witnefs. Befides, though the at- 
tempt was made by both princes in the fame country, yet it was 
not on the fame temple ; for that of Antiochus the Great was on 
the temple of Belus, and that of Epiphanes on the temple of 
Diana, which goddefs is faid by Strabo to have had a very rich 
temple in the country of the Elymaeans (71). The fame author 
tells us, that this temple was plundered by one of the Parthian 
kings, who found in it ten thoufand talents. This temple, as the 
fame Strabo informs us (72). was called Azara, or, as Cafaubon 
reads it (73), Zara; whence Diana was called by the Perfians 
Zaretis (74). 

(B) The eleventh chaper of Daniel from the twentieth verfe 
to the end, is wholly concerning Antiochus Epiphanes. The 
whole may be divided into two parts, whereof the hrit relates to his 
war in Egypt, and the other to the perfecution carried on by him 
againft the jews. And firft as to his wars with Egypt, the pro- 
phet 

(67) Scaliger. in animadver. ad Eufeb. chron. p. 140. (68) 
Appian. in Syriac. (69) Polybius in excerpt. Valefii. p. 144. 
(70) Jofeph. Antiq. 1. xii. c. 13. (71) Strab. 1. xvi. p. 744. 
(72) Idem ibid. (73) Cafaub. in notis ad pag. 744. (74) 
Hefych, in voce Zapyn^ 
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An tiochus before he expired, having fent for Philip, who Antiochus 
was his chief favourite, and had been brought up with him Eupator * 
from his infancy, appointed him regent of the Syrian em- 
pire during the minority of his fon, and delivered into his 
hands the diadem, the feal of the empire, and the other en- 

iigns 



phet after having fpoke of his acceflion to the crown .in the 
twenty -firft verfc ; And in his ejiate (Seleucus Philopator's) (hall 
jiand up a wile per/on, to whom they Jhall not give the honour 
of the kingdom ; but he Jhall come in peaceably, and ob- 
tain the kingdom by flatteries (75) ; after having thus, I fay, poin- 
ted out his accemon to the throne, the prophet goes on thus : and 
with the arms of a flood Jhall they ( the Syrians ) be overflown 
before him, (Antiochus Epiphanes ) and fh a 11 be broken ; yea alfo 
the prince of the covenant. Heliodorus, who had murdered Se- 
leucus, and his adherents, as alfo the partifans of the king of 
Egypt, who had formed defigns againft Syria, were defeated by 
the forces of Attalus, and difperfed by the arrival of Antiochus, 
whofe prefence difconcerted all their meafures. By the prince of 
the covenant, fome fuppofe to be meant Heliodorus, the ring- 
leader of the confpirators ; others Ptolemy Epiphanes, king of 
Egypt, who loft his life by a plot laid by his own fubje&s, while 
he was bent upon a war with Syria. In the following verfes 
Daniel evidently fpeaks of Antiochus's four different expeditions 
into Egypt ; And after the league made with him (with Ptolemy 
Philometor his nephew, king of Egypt) he Jhall work deceitfully ; 
for he foall come up, and Jhall become firong with a fmall peo- 
ple. Antiochus, though he was already determined in his own 
mind to wage war, aftumed a fpecious appearance of friendship 
for the king of Egypt ; nay, he even fent Apollonius to congra- 
tulate his nephew on occafion of his coronation, and to aiTilt m 
his name at that ceremony. Neverthelefs foon after, on pretence 
of defending him, he marched into Egypt, defeated his forces, 
and returned to Tyre loaded with the fpoils of the plundered 
people. What is faid in the twenty-fifth, fortieth, forty -fecond 
and forty-third verfes, was accomplifhed in his fecond expedition 
into Egypt, viz. And he Jhall fir up his power and his courage 
againji the king of the fouth with a great army t and the king 
of the fouth Jhall be firred up to battle with a very great and 
mighty army, but he Jhall not Jiand: for they Jhall forecaf 
devices againji him, and at the time of the end Jhall the king of 
the fouth pujh at him, and the king of the north Jhall come 
againft him like a whirlwind with chariots, and with barfe?nen 
and with many Jh'tps : and he Jhall enter into the countries, and 
Jhall overflow and pafs over. Antiochus, after having employed 
the whole winter in making preparations for a fecond expedition 
into Egypt, invaded that country both by fea and land as foon 

as 

(75) Daniel, c. xi. v. 21. v. 22. v. 23. v. 25. v. 40-, 
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figns of royalty, charging him above all things to give his 
fon, then nine years old, fuch an education as might qualify 
him to govern his fubje&s with juftice and moderation. But 
Philip, on his arrival at Antioch, found the employment, 
which the king had conferred upon him, ufurped by another. 
For Lyfias, upon the firft advice of the king's death, had 
placed his fon Antiochus, who was then under his care, on 

the 

as the fcafon allowed him, and entered into Egypt, as we read 
in the firft book of the Maccabees (76), with a great multitude, 
with chariots, with elephants, and horfemen, and a great na- 
vy ^~ -and made war again]} Ptolemy king of Egypt. If we 
compare the hiitory of the Maccabees, and indeed the profane 
writers, with Daniel's prophecies, we mall find a perfect agree- 
ment among them, with this difference alone, that the prophet 
is more clear and particular than any of the hiftorians, He Jhall 
firetch forth his hand continues the prophet, alfo upon the coun- 
tries, and the land of Egypt fhall not efcape. But he Jhall have 
power over the trsafures of gold and fiver, and over all the 
precious things of Egypt. Antiochus after the victory, which he 
gained over Ptolemy's forces in his fecond expedition into Egypt, 
made himfelf mailer of all that country, Alexandria alone ex- 
cepted, over-running it with an aftonilhing rapidity, which h'u 
forefathers had not done, nor his fathers fathers, as the pro- 
phet expreifes it. What we read in the twenty fixth verfe, viz. 
Tea, they that feed of the portion of his (the kings of Egypt's) 
meat Jhall deftroy him, and his ar?ny Jhall overflow ; and ma- 
ny Jhall fall down flain; this I lay was fulfilled by the revolt 
of Ptolemy Macron from Philometor, and the treachery and 
roale-adminiftration of Lennseus, Eulseus, and other minillers 
employed under them. What is faid in the twenty-feventh 
verfe was fulfilled in the meeting of Antiochus and Philometor 
.at Memphis ; and both thefe kings hearts fhall he to do mijehief, 
fays the prophet, and they fhall Jpeak lies at one table ; but it 
fiallnot profper; for yet the end Jhall be at the time appointed. 
The two princes, in the time of the fecond and third expedition 
of Antiochus into Egypt, met at Memphis, eat frequently at 
the fame table, and behaved towards one another with all the 
outward marks of a fincere friendfhip. The uncle feemed to 
have the nephew's intereft at heart, and the nephew to repofe 
an intire confidence in his uncle. But all this was mere mew 
and outiidc, they both fpoke lyes ; the defign of Antiochus be- 
ing to feize on the kingdom for himfelf, and Philometor's to 
lay hold of the firft opportunity that offered, to difappoint him ; 
as he did accordingly by agreeing with his brother and the 
Alexandrians, as we have obferved in the text, out of Livy and 

other 

ij6) Maceab, 1. i. c. v, i7 ? i8 3 19, v. 42, v, 43. 
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the throne* giving him the name of Antiochus Eupator, and 
afluming to himfelf the tuition of his perfon and the govern- 
ment of his kingdom. Philip, well knew that he was net at 
that time in a condition to contend with fo powerful a rival, 
and therefore retired into Egypt, in hopes of finding at that 
court the affiftance he wanted to drive out the intruder, and 

take 

other prophane hiftorians (77). Hereupon followed what is fore- 
told in the twenty -ninth and thirtieth verfes ; At the time ap- 
pointed hejball return, and come towards the fouth, but it Jhall not 
be as the former or as the latter. For the Jhips of Chittim Jhall 
come againft him ; therefore he Jhall grieve and return , and have 
indignation againft the holy covenant. For advice being brought 
to Antiochus, that the two brothers were reconciled, he pulled 
off the mafk, and openly owned that he intended to take pof- 
feflion of Egypt himfelf, and with this view he returned, and 
came again towards the fouth, that is, into Egypt ; but he did 
not prevail as in the former, and in the latter attempts up- 
on that country, by reai'on of the Jhips that came from Chittim, 
or the country of the Greeks againft him, having on board Po- 
pilius Lasnas and the other Roman embafiadors. For thefe, 
having embarqued on fome Greek mips, which they found at 
Delos, failed from thence to Egypt, and finding Antiochus be- 
fore Alexandria, obliged him to leave the country, to his great 
grief, and return to his own dominions. However, what the 
prophet foretold in the forty-fecond and forty-third verfes, of 
his fir etching forth his hand upon the land of Egypt, and his 
having power over the treafures of gold and fiver, and all 
the other precious things of that country, had its thorough com- 
pletion ; for in all his expeditions into Egypt, he miferably ha- 
raffed that country , returning from thence loaded with fpoils, 
and carrying treafures of gold and filver taken by him and his 
followers (78). And thus far the prophecies of Daniel relating 
to the wars between the kings of Syria and the kings of Egypt, 
or as the prophet ftiles them, between the kings of the north, 
and the kings of the fouth. As to the other part of Daniel's 
prophecy, which, relates to the cruel perfecution, he brought 
upon the Jews, we mall take notice of it in the hiftory of tJiat 
people. In the mean time we cannot help obferving, that by 
the prince of the covenant, mentioned in the twenty-fecond 
verfe, the prophet moft likely pointed out Onias the high-prieft 
of the Jews, who was depofed and banimed by Epiphanes, and 
at laft murdered by one of his lieutenants ; and not Heliodorus, 
or the king of Egypt, as fome interpreters would have it. 



(77) Liv. 1. xliv. c. 19. Athenaeus, 1. v. p. 195. (78) A- 
then. 1. v. p. 195. Hieronym, in Dan. c. xi. v. 27. 
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take upon him the government which the king had entrufted 
him with s. 

In the mean time* Demetrius the fon of Seleucus Philo- 
S^ndsTn P ator 5 wno nac ^ ^ ecn an hoftage at Rome ever fmce his fa- 
vain leave ther's death, and was now in the twenty-third year of his 
to return to a ge 5 hearing of the death of Antiochus Epiphanes and the 
Sym * acceflion of his fon Eupator to the crown, which of right be- 
longed to him as the fon of the elder brother, applied to the 
fenate, and ftrongly reprefented to them the indisputable title 
he had to the crown of Syria. The fame deftiny, faid he, 
when he was introduced to the confeript fathers, which for- 
merly deprived Syria of Seleucus my father, has juft now 
taken from her my uncle Antiochus. They fucceeded one a- 
nother in the throne, and each of them left a fon a minor j 
I was of the fame age as young Antiochus is now, when 
upon the death of my father I was judged incapable of go- 
verning fo great an empire. Afterwards I was brought from 
my native country to this place as an hoftage, and have here 
had the happlnefs to grow up Under your eyes, and form 
myfelf by your examples. All the fenators of this great 
metropolis are fathers to me, and all their children brothers. 
I am by the education you have given me become entirely 
Roman, and if I fill by your favour the throne of my ancef- 
tors, I mall only fit there to difpenfe your laws. How glo- 
tious will it be for you, and how advantageous for Syria to 
fee two of your pupils fucceed one another ! Can you in e- 
quity fuffer a child to ufurp my rights, and let my refidence 
among you be prejudicial to me ? I am informed that Antio- 
chus is already proclaimed king, and has taken the name of 
Eupator. My abfence alone could authorize his friends to 
give him a diadem, which, by right of birth and order of 
nature, can belong only to me. I am the fon of a king* 
and of the eldeft of the two brothers, who have fuccefiively 
reigned in Syria. There is the fame objection againft the 
promotion of young Antiochus to the throne after his father, 
as there formerly was againft my fucceeding mine. He is 
too young to fuftain the weight of public affairs. He has no 
right to the crown, but what he derives from Epiphanes ; 
and Epiphanes himfelf pretended at firft to hold the crown 
only in truft. Upon his death therefore my right revives, 
and I am now able to bear the burden of the ftate ; I am 
three-and-twenty years old, and have learnt the art of reign- 
ing 



§ Appian. in Syriac. Eufeb. in Chron, Jofeph. Antiq. 1. x& 
c. 14. Maccab, 1, i, c» 6, v. 17, 
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ing from you. Let young Antiochus be brought to Rome 
for an hoftage ; his youth will make him fufceptible of your 
inftru&ions ; and give me leave, confcript fathers, to go in- 
to Syria, and there take quietly pofTeflion of my crown, or 
make good my right by dint of fword h . 

Notwithstanding the juftice of this demand, the 
fenators were divkled in their opinions. The mod equitable 
among them thought they could no longer detain Demetrius 
at Rome, fince by that means they debarred him from the 
crown, to which he had an indifputable right. But the lefs 
fcrupulous, upon principles of policy and motives of intereft, 
were for keeping the young prince ft ill at Rome. Thefe re- 
monftrated, that fuch a 'king of Syria as Demetrius, who 
was in the flower of his age, of an afpiring genius, and of 
extraordinary parts, might in the end prove a formidable 
enemy to the republic, and raife new troubles in the eaft ; 
whereas a child on the throne would court their friendfhip, 
and feek for protectors at Rome. Nay, thefe refined poli- Ro- 
ticianswent further, and without any regard to juftice pro- mans ufurp 
pofed declaring Antiochus ward of the republic, and fending t a ^ hi gu ( J dl 
guardians to govern his dominions in the name and under the young Eu- 
direction of the Roman fenate. This opinion, though re- pator. 
pugnant, in a mofr. flagrant manner, to all the laws of com- 
mon juftice and equity, prevailed in that venerable body ; and 
accordingly three psrfons of confummate experience were 
immediately named to give law to Sycia, under pretence of 
affifting and advifing the new king during his minority. 
Thefe were Cn. Octavius, who had difcharged the confu- 
late with great reputation, Sp. Lucretius, and L. Aurelius-. 
This iniquitous decree was enacted by the fenate, and con- 
firmed by the people without the confent or even privity of 
the Syrians, who had no thoughts of defiring any foreign 
guardians for their king. So derpotic a power did the haugh- 
ty Romans aftume over kings, after the defeat of Perfes, and 
reduction of Macedon. Neither was the fenate fatisfied 
with oppofing the juft claim of Demetrius to the crown of 
his father, and fetting it on the head of a child, to whom 
it did not belong ; but moreover gave the guardians, who 
were to take care of the affairs of Syria, fuch inftructions 
as tended to the weakening of the kingdom of their ward. 
For they were ordered by the fenate to burn all the fhips 
with decks, which the king of Syria had, as foonas they 

fhould 

h Juftin. 1. xxxiv. c. 3. Polyb. legate 107, Appian. in Syriac. 
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mould be in poiTemon of the guardinfhip, to hamftring all 
his elephants, and in fhort to weaken by all means poflible 
the ftrength of that powerful kingdom. With thefe inftruc- 
tions Octavius, who was at tlie head of this commiflion, 
fet out with his collegues to govern, in quality of guardians, 
the moft powerful frate in Alia K 

In the mean time Lyfias, who, as we hinted above, had 
ufurped the tuition of the young king and the government 
. of the kingdom, was purfuing with the utmoff. ardour the 
war againft the Jews, which Antiochus Epiphanes had begun. 
He had entered Judaea with fourfcore thoufand men, with 
all the cavalry of the kingdom, and fourfcore elephants, 
propofing to make Jerufalem the inhabitation of Gentiles, 
and utterly abolifh the worlhip of the true God. He had 
opened the campain with the fiegc of Bethfura, a ftrong for- 
trefs between Jerufalem and Idumsea ; but being there de- 
feated by the brave Judas Maccabceus, with the lofs of ele- 
ven thoufand foot and fixteen hundred horfe, he had frruck 
up a peace with the conqueror, one of the articles of which 
was, that the decree of Antiochus Epiphanes, which obli- 
ged the Jews to conform to trie religion of the Greeks, 
mould be revoked, and free liberty allowed them to live ac- 
cording to their own laws. But this peace was of no long 
duration ; for the governors of the neighbouring provinces, 
not being fatisfied with it, afTembled all their forces to the 
number of an hundred and twenty thoufand foot and five 
and twenty thoufand horfe, and marching, under the com- 
mand of Timbtheus, into Judaea, put all to fire and fword. 
But Judas Maccabceus, full of confidence in the God of ar- 
mies, attacked and defeated them with a handful of Israe- 
lites. On this occafion the Syrians loft upwards of thirty 
thoufand men, and the victory was attended with many ad- 
vantages on the fide of Judas, who purfuing the remains 
of the mattered army, came up with them at the city of 
Carnion, and finding that many of them had there taken 
refuge in the temple of Atargatis (C), he caufed fire to 

be 

1 Juft. Polyb. Appian. &Liv. ubi fupra. 

(C) This deity is faid by Strabo (79) to be a Syrian goddefs. 
Pliny (80) takes her to be the fame with Derceto, and adds (81), 
that Hie was worfhipped at Joppa in Ph^enice. Diodorus Siculus 
tells us (8z)j that the inhabitants of Afcalon paid her a fpecial 

worlhip, 

(79) Strab. 1. xvi. p. 748. (80) Pirn, l.v. C. 23. (81) Idem, 
ibid, c, 13. (82 Diodor* Sicul. 1. ii. 
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be fet to it, which foon confumed the temple, and all who 
were in it- After this fevere execution he fell upon the Sy- 
rians in the town, and put them all without diftin&ion to 
the fword ; and on this occafion five and twenty thou- 
fand more of Timotheus's forces were (lain k . On his re- 
turn to Jerufalem the city of Ephron, which had been well 
garrifoned by Lyfias, refufed him admittance, though he pro- 
mifed to abftain from all hoftilities, ilnce he could not 
poffibly march his army any other way but through the city 
itfelf, which lay dire&ly in the road. This refufal exafpe- 
rated the Jewirfi general, who thereupon afTaulting the place, 
took it fword in hand, and after having put all the males, 
to the number of twenty-five thoufand, to death, caufed 
the city to be razed to the ground l . After this Judas 
made himfelf matter of al| the fouthern parts of Idumsea 
and the country of the Philiftines, with the important city of 
Azotus, or Aftdod, demolifhing every-where the heathen al- 
tars, burning their carved images, and enriching his army 
with the fpoils of the plundered cities. But the Syrian gar- 
rifon, which frill kept pofTeffion of the fortrefs of Jerufa- 
lem, and frequently fallied out upon the Jews, as they went 
up to worfhip in the temple, was a great thorn in their 
fides. Wherefore Judas, to redeem himfelf from this annoy- 
ance, having firft made the necefTary preparations, laid clofe 
fiege to the place. But fome of the apoftate Jews, who 
ferved among the Syrians in the fortrefs, knowing that they 
were to have no quarter, if the place were taken, found 
means to make their efcape, and flying to Antioch ac- 
quainted the king and his council with the pofture of affairs 
at Jerufalem, and reprefented the diftrefs to which the gar- 
rifon was reduced fo effe&ively, that forthwith an army was 
drawn together of an hundred thoufand foot, and twenty 

thoufand 

k Maccab. I. i. c. 5. v. 37 ^3. & 1. ii. c. 13. v. 24, 25, 

26. 'Maccab. 1. i. c. 5. v. 46 51. & 1. ii. c. 12. 

v, 27, 28, &c. 

worfhip, and that flic was reprefented in that city by an image, 
having in the upper part the form of a woman, and that of a 
fifti in the lower. Hence Seldon conjectures this deity to have 
been the fame with Dagon worfhipped by the Philiftines (83). 

(83) VideSelden de Diis Syris Syntag. z. c. 3. 
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thoufand horfe^ with thirty-two elephants, and three-hun- 
dred chariots of war. The king in perfon, with Lyiias the 
regent of the kingdom, put himfelf at the head of this for- 
midable army, and entering Judaea, laid fiege to Bethfura. 
Here Judas with a finall number of refolute men fell on the 
king's army in the night, and having killed four thoufand 
of them, and thrown the whole camp in the utmofr. con- 
fufion, retired by break of day without the lofs of one 
fingle man in fo hazardous an attempt m . 

Though the Syrians were well apprifed of the extraor- 
dinary valour of the Jews, yet they did not doubt but they 
mould overpower them with the great number of their forces 
and elephants, and therefore leaving Bethfura, refolved to 
venture a general engagement, which Judas did not decline ; 
nay he at the head of his fmall army began the onfet, and 
killed about fix hundred Syrians. But finding that notwith- 
standing all his efforts, he muft at length be bore down, 
and perhaps hemmed in, by fo numerous an army, he chofe 
to withdraw in time, and retire in good order to Jerufalem. 
Upon his retreat the king returned to the fiege of Bethfura, 
which after a long and vigorous defence was obliged to fur- 
render for want of provifions n . From thence Ahtiochus 
marched againft Jerufalem, and befieged the temple, which 
the garrifon was ready to deliver up for want of provifion, 
when providence relieved them by an unforefeen acci- 
dent °. 

We have obferved above, that Philip, whom Epipha- 
nes, a little before his death, had entrufted with the educa- 
tion and guardianfnip of his fon, had retired into Egypt, in 
hopes of finding affiftance there againft Lyfias. But being 
difappointed in his expectation, by reafon of the divifions 
which had again broke out between the two brothers, who 
reigned jointly at that time, he left Egypt, and haftening 
into the eaft, drew together a considerable army of Medes 
and Perhans, and taking advantage of the king's abfence 
on his expedition into Judaea, ieized Antioch the capital of 
the empire, and there took upon him the government of 
the kingdom. When news of this attempt was brought to 
Lyfias, he thought it neceflary to make peace with the 
Jews, that he might be at liberty to turn his army againft 

his 

m Ibid. v. 65, 68, Sec. & 1. ii. Tc 13. v 15 17. &c. 

"Maccab. 1. i. c. 6. v. 49, 50. & 1. ii. c. 13. v. 18, 22, 
°Maccab. 1. i. c. 6. v. 48 54. 
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his rival in Syria* A peace was accordingly granted to the 
Jews upon very advantageous and honourable terms and 
fworn to by Antiochus. After this Antiochus was admitted 
within the fortifications of the temple, which feemed fo ftrong 
to him arid his officers, as truly they were, that contrary to 
the articles which he had fwore to, he caufed them to be de- 
molifhed before he fet out for Syria p . Lyfias on his return 
to Antioch defeated Philip in a pitched battle, retook the 
metropolis, and having got Phillip into his hands, by his 
death put an -end to all the difturbances he had raifed i. 

While Lyfias was carrying on this war with the Jews 
and his rival Philip, the Roman embafladors, or rather guar- 
dians, arrived in the eaft, and were there kindly entertain- 
ed by Ariarathes king of Cappadocia, through whofe domini- 
ons they palled in their way to Antioch. As this young 
prince had nothing more at heart than to gain the good-will 
of the Romans, he exprefTed great joy at the guardianfhip 
which they were going to take upon them over Antiochushis 
near relation. As he knew the temper of the Syrians, and 
fufpedted the intrigues of Lyhas, he offered to conduct O&a- 
vius with an army into Syria, or to put the army under his 
command, in order to prevent difturbances, and guard the 
envoys againft any treacherous attempts. For he thought no- 
thing could be more bold than the enterprize they had in 
hand. They were going of their own authority, without 
any invitation from the king, or the Syrian nation, to af- 
fume the government of a people, who was fubjedr. only to 
their own king. Ariarathes therefore prefTcd Oc~tavius to 
accept of a guard at leaft ; but the Roman, relying on the 
majefty of Rome, which he thought a fafer guard than a 
numerous army, with thofe only who had attended him 
from Rome crofTed Cappadocia, and entered the kingdom of 
Syria. Thrir arrival raifed no fmall jealoufy in the heart 
of Lyfias, who, as he was himfelf of the blood royal, could 
not brook that foreigners mould come fo far to deprive him 
of what he thought his right on many accounts. But 06ta- 
vius, without even giving Lyfias notice of his arrival, or 
the commiflion on which he was come, advanced towards 
Antioch with all the pride of his republic, fancying that 
every thing would give way before him at the bare name of 
a Roman. Lyfias was then mafter of the perfon of the 
G 2 » young 



p Maccab. 1. i. c, 6. v. 56. * Jofeph. L xii. c. 15. 
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young king, of all the wealth of the kingdom, and had the 
troops at his command. However, as he was too wife to 
oppofe the defigns of Rome fword in hand, he hired an A- 
frican born at Leptis, and then refiding in Syria, to difpatch 
O&avius, without appearing to have any hand in the mur- 
der himfelf. The afTafTin foon found a favourable opportu- 
nity for making good his engagements with Lyfias. For 
O&avius, with an unheard-of prefumption, arriving at Lao- 
dicea, a maritime city between Tripolis (D) and Antioch, 
began there to put in execution the unjuft orders of his re- 
public, and to a& the fovereign before he had even taken pof- 
feffion of the regency. He caufed all the Syrian mips, which 
he found there to be burnt, and the elephants to be difabled 
from ferving in War, under pretence that, by the treaty made 
with the Scipios, Antiochusthe Great had engaged to build 
Oftavius no more mips of war, nor to tame more elephants. This 
of b the Ro- ^ e P exafperated the populace to a great degree, and the 
mans in Sy „ African, in the height of the public indignation, falling upon 
ria, killed, O&avius, killed him in the Gymnafiumat Laodicea r . This 
O&avius had been conful fome years before, and was the 
firft of his family who had attained to that honour s . O&a- 
vius, who afterwards became emperor, and is well known 
by the name of Auguftus, was of the fame family with this 
O&avius, but of another branch, which had not as yet 
been honoured with the confular dignity. Lyfias, forefee- 
ing the evil confequences of this attempt, did his utmoft to 
clear himfelf from all fufpicion of being any ways concern- 
ed in it. He caufed O&avius to be buried with extraordina- 
ry pomp, and immediately difpatched embafladors to Rome 
to afliire the fenate, that neither he nor the king had any hand 
in the aflaflination. But Rome fent back the embafladors 
without any anfwen, referving the whole to a future enqui- 
; ry. But in the mean time to honour the memory of O&a- 

vius, 

r Appian. Syriac. p. 117. Polyb. legat. 1 14. p. 944. & legat. 
122. p. 954. 8 Cic. Philip. 6. n. 4. 

(D) Tripolis Hood at the foot of mount Libanus at a fmall 
diftance from the fea, 'and was fo called becaufe it confifted of 
three great quarters, which were like fo many cities, being about 
a ftadium diftant from each other, as Strabo informs us ; but Dio- 
dorus Siculus tells us, that it was called Tripolis becaufe inhabi- 
. m ted by three different nations, viz. Arabians, Tyrians, and 
. Sidonians. It Hill bears the fame name. 
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vius, they commanded his ftatue to be placed among thofe of 
the great men, who had facrificed their lives for their coun- 
try ; and this ftatue was ftill ftanding near the tribunal of 
harangues hi the time of Auguftus l . In the mean time the 
aflailin did not leave Laodicea, but publicly owned the ac- 
tion, which he maintained to be very commendable, and 
done at the inftigation of the gods. Nay, one Ifocrates, a 
Rhetorician, made a public panegyric on the afTaffin, and 
exhorted the people to difpatch in like manner the other em- 
bafladors and all their attendants, that none might furvive to 
ftir up the Roman fenate againft them, or give any infor- 
mation of what had happened u . t 

Demetrius, thinking that the murder of O&avius 
might have fo far alienated the minds of the Romans from 
Eupator, that they would no longer detain him at Rome for 
his fake, refolved to addrefs the fenate a fecond time, and beg 
permiflion to return into Syria. But as he had contracted an 
intimate acquaintance and frierndfhip with Polybius the hifto- 
rian, who was then a prifoner at 'Rome and generally deem-* 
ed one of the beft politicians of his age, he firft advifed with 
him ; and that great man and fincere friend, when the young 
prince afked his opinion, whether he thought it proper for 
him to apply to the fenate once more for leave to return into 
Syria, and take pofleffion of a crown to which he had an in- 
difputable right, returned him the following anfwer: Take 
care not to {tumble twice againft the fame ftone. Have you 
but one way of getting into Syria ? Should a man of your 
age depend on the capricious will of an unjuft fenate like a 
child ? Only dare to fet yourfelf at liberty, and you will 
reign of courfe. Thefe words ftruck the prince, who had 
a great opinion both of the fidelity and wifdom of Polybius,. 
and had long governed himfelf entirely by his- counfels. 
But the advice of a more timorous friend effaced the impref- 
fions they made. This was Apojlonius, a young nobleman 
of Syria, who had been bred up with Demetrius, and was a- 
fraid ' his mafter might, by ftealing privately away, difguft 
the fenate, and thereby ruin his affairs. He therefore told 
him, that it was impoffible Rome fhould be fo unjuft as to de- 
tain him in the prefent circumftances ; and that me would be 
glad to fee an avenger of O&avius and an enemy to Lyfias 
fet out for Syria, now that he flood in no need of her ar- 
mies or fleets to recover his right at her cxpence. The ad- 
G 3 vice 



1 Cic. ibid. "Polyb. legat. 122. Juftin. 1. xxxiv. c. 5. 
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vice of Apollonius prevailed, and Demetrius had again re- 
courfe to the fenate, joining entreaties to all thofe motives of 
mutual intereft, which might well induce him to defire leave 
to depart, and the fenate to grant it. But Demetrius was 
not fo well acquainted with the Romans as Polybius \ for they 
having ftill the fame reafons for keeping him in Rome, perfift- 
cd in the fame refolution. After all, faid they, when the 
matter was debated in the fenate, the powerful kingdom of 
Syria is governed by a child, and Rome has nothing to fear 
during a minority. Befides, are we fure that Demetrius, who 
is a young man of uncommon parts, will be as pliant on the 
throne, as he affects to be at Rome ? Upon thefe confedera- 
tions the fecond requeft of the prince met with a fecond refu- 
fal. When the decree of the fenate, ordering him to con- 
tinue in Italy till it pleafed the confcript fathers to difmifs him, 
was read to him, he could not forbear exclaiming with great 
indignation againft the unjuft and undeferved ufage he met 
with. He then remembred the advice of Polybius, and re- 
folved to court the republic no longer, but to make his ef- 
cape as foon as he could. He was greatly confirmed in this 
refolution by Diodorus his governor, who being juftthen re- 
turned from Syria, whither his matter had fent him, told 
him that all Syria was in a flame, affuring him at the fame 
time, that if he only fhewed himfelf to his people they would 
all receive him with open arms as their deliverer. Howe- 
ver, before he took any ftep in fo nice a matter, he delired 
the advice of Polybius as to the manner in which he might 
beft elude the vigilance of the Romans. The faithful Achae- 
an took the whole management of the affair upon himfelf, 
and having communicated the defign of Demetrius to an in- 
timate friend of his, by name Menithyllus, who then refi- 
ded at Rome in quality of agent from the eldeff of the two 
Ptolemies, he found out bv his means an expedient to facili- 
tate the prince's flight. There was at that time a Carthaginian 
{hip riding at anchor in the port of Oftia, and bound for 
Tyre with the firft-fruits, which die Carthaginians annually 
fent to the gods of the city from whence they originally 
came. Menethyllus, pretending bufmefs in the eaft, defl- 
red the commander of the fhip to tranfport him and his atten- 
dants thither, and agreed with him on a price for his paffage. 
As no body entertained any fufpicion of him, he was al- 
lowed to carry on board what baggage and provifions he plea- 
feq\ When every thing was got ready, Demetrius, to conn 
geal fns. defign frpm the many domeJKcshe had in his houfhold, 
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fent moft of his retinue with his hunting equipage to Anag- 
nia, as if he defigned to follow them thither the next day. 
Diodorus, who was a man well verfed in bufinefs, was fent 
into Syria in another fhip, that he might get there before him, 
and pave the way for his reception. Polybius, who was at 
the bottom of all this without ever appearing in it, being in- 
formed by Menithyllus that Demetrius the evening before 
his departure was to give a grand entertainment to his friends 
in a hired houfe, began to be very uneafy, left he mould let 
flip the opportunity ; for he knew that the young prince, 
when in company with his friends, ufed to indulge himfelf in 
mirth and jollity without bounds or referve. Being therefore 
at that time indifpofed and obliged to keep his Ljufe, he fent 
him a letter, as night was already far fpent, containing fe- 
veral fentences out of the antients touching the courage, 
fecrefy, and fobriety, which were neceflary for the execu- 
ting of great defigns (E). The bearer was defired to give 
it to the matter of the houfe, and he to deliver it into the 
prince's own hands. Demetrius having perufed it, knew 
from what hand it came, and with what intention it was 
wrote, and therefore pretending to be out of order, he imme- 
diately rofe from table, took leave of his friends, and return- 
ed home. There he imparted his defign of leaving Rome 
that very night to fome Syrian noblemen of his retinue, i^-^5^ r 
viting them to accompany him, which they readily confenting Rome! 
to, Demetrius fet out in the dead of the night for Oftia. 

Menithyllus had gone fome days before to acquaint 
the commander of the Carthaginian veffel, that he had re- 
ceived frefh orders from the king his mailer, which would 
keep- him fome time longer at Rome ; but, however, he 
would put on board of him the fame number of paiTengers, 
at the fame price and on the fame conditions. Thefe he ear- 
G 4 neftly 

« 

(E) The fentences, which Polybius made ufe of on this occa- 
fion, were the following : 

'O 5pwv, rot ry jasMovT5r, olxsrctt <Ps'(.tav 
Eiq o $e'p£i vu$, tj»s TOAfJtca cl ri xAfe'ov. 

Ex<Vu%e rxvrcc (xccAAov v\ fftxvrov Tpo^. 

To thefe he added the famous faying of Epicharmus : mj4>*, hch 
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neftly recommended to him, telling him that they were of-* 
ficers of diftinction, who- were going to ferve in the Egyp- 
tian army. The prince and his retinue to the number of iix- 
teen perions arrived early in the morning, and by break of 
day the Carthaginian weighed anchor to the great joy of De- 
metrius, who already considered himfelf as fitting on the 
throne of his anceftors. Three days paffed before he was 
miffed at Rome, every one believing he was gone, accord- 
ing to his cuftom, to divert himfelf with hunting in the 
neighbourhood of Anagnia. The fecret was not difcovered 
till the fourth day, when one of his fervants, who had been 
ill ufed by his fellow-fervant, went to Anagnia to complain to 
his mafter of the ill treatment he had met with ; but not find- 
ing him there he returned to Rome, and discovered how long 
Demetrius had been abfent. Hereupon a ftricl; fearch 
was made after him, but no one in . the city, except Po- 
lybius and Menithyllus, being privy to his efcape, the mef-*- 
fengers, who v/ere difpatched into all parts, returned without 
having heard any tidings of him. The fenate met the fixth 
day, and being fully convinced that he had made his efcape, 
thought it needlefs to fend after him, fince he had got the 
ffart of them by fix days. They therefore refolved to take 
no further notice of it for the prefent ; but only to fend three 
embaffadors into Syria to obferve what effect the return of 
Demetrius would produce there, and to watch that prin- 
ce's fteps. Purfuant to this refolution, Tiberius Gracchus, 
who had been two years before conful, Lucius Cornelius 
Lentuius, and Servifius Glaucia were a few days after ap- 
pointed to go nrft into Greece, to appeafe the minds of the 
people there, who were diffatisficd with the Roman govern- 
ment, and from Greece to crofs over into Syria x . 

In the mean time the fugitive prince landing in Lycia, 
wrote from thence a very polite letter to the fenate : My 
defign, faid he, in making my efcape, was only to revenge 
the death of Octavius, who was inhumanly murdered con-t 
trary to the law of nations. Lyfias was the author of the 
affaffination, and my aim is wholly at him. As to young 
Eupator, though he has ufurped my right, I refpect him on 
account of his age and the protection with which you ho-r 
nour him. Thefe promifes had no great weight with the fe- 
ngte, no one doubting but Demetrius, when he once faw 

himfelf 
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himfelf feated on the throne, would facrifice to his own fafe- 
%y the life of his young rival. But they thought it did not 
become Rome to oppofe by force of arms the fettling of the 
lawful fovereign on the throne of Syria ; and therefore 
waited without much uneafinefs to hear of the prince's arri- 
val and adventures there. From Lycia Demetrius continued 
his voyage, and landed at Tripolis, a Syrian city on the con- 
fines of Phoenice. He no fooner appeared there but he was 
acknowledged and proclaimed king by all the inhabitants. 
In order to gain a ftrong party, he gave out in all the places 
he pafled through, that he was fent by the Roman Senate 
to take pofleflion of Jiis hereditary dominions, and that 
Rome was refolved to fupport him to the utmoft of her pow- 
er. This report was no fooner fpread abroad, but Eupa- 
tor's caufe was looked upon as loft, both officers and foldiers 
abandoning him in troops to join the new king. His army 
increafed daily, the cities and ftrong-holds ftrove which fhould 
firft fubmit to him, and the whole kingdom with great joy 
acknowledged him for their lawful fovereign. He no fooner 
appeared before Antioch, the metropolis of the kingdom, 
but the citizens, throwing open their gates, crowded out to 
him, inviting him to take pofleflion of the palace of his an^ 
ceftors. At length Lyfias and his ward Eupator, being feiz^ command 
ed by their own foldiers, were delivered up to the new-corn- Eupator tc 
er, who ordered them to be put to death. Thus Jofephus, h ^J^ t0 
Juftin, and Appian relate the unhappy end of young Eupa- Year of tl 
tor and his guardian 7 . But the author of the firft bookof fiood * 8 3 
the Maccabees tells us, that they were taken prifoners by j^ reChr 
the foldiers of Demetrius, and by them put to death after 
the prince had declared that he would not fee them z . So 
that according to this writer they were flain by the foldiery, 
without any orders from Demetrius. Eupator reigned, ac- 
cording to Jofephus a and Eufebius b , two years, according 
to Porphyrius c and Sulpitius Severus d , one year and fix 
months. The author of the fecond book of the Maccabees 
tells us, that both he and his guardian Lynas were killed in 

the 



y Jofeph. Antiq. 1. xii. c. 13. Appian. in Syriac, p. 117. 
Juftin. 1. xxxiv. c. 3. z Maccab. 1. i. c. 7. a Jo- 

feph. ibid. c. 16. b Eufeb. in Chron. c In 
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the third year of his reign, or, as others read it, after he 

had reigned three years e . 

No fooner was Demetrius fixed on the throne, but he de^ 

livered the Babylonians from the tyranny of Timarchus and 
Honoured Heraclides, two brothers, whom Antiochus Epiphanes had 
by the Ba- raifed to great honours, upon no other merit but that of a 
bylonians ready compliance with his unnatural luft. The firft he had 
fir-name of mac ^ e governor, and the other treafurer, of the province of 
Soter. Babylon, and their adminiftration was infupportable to the 

inhabitants. Demetrius therefore, giving ear to the juft 

complaints of his fubjects, caufed Timarchus, who was the 



moft guilty, to be put to death, and banifhed the other. 
This deliverance was fo acceptable to the Babylonians, that 
they gave Demetrius the title of Soter or Saviour, which he 
bore ever afterwards f . After this Demetrius, at the miti- 
gation of Alcimus, who on the death of Menelaus had been 
by Eupator appointed high-prieft of the Jews, renewed the 
war with that nation, which had been carried on for fo ma- 
ny years by Epiphanes and Eupator his predeceffors. In this 
war the famous Judas Maccabaeus, after repeated victories 
over the numerous armies of the king of Syria, loft his life, 
as we {hall relate at length in the hiftory of the Jews. Upon 
his death his brother Jonathan took . upon him the command 
of the army, but the Syrians foon after withdrew their forces 
from Judaea, which without all doubt, was owing to the 
letters fent by the Roman fenate to Demetrius in behalf of 
the Jews. For that prince was at this time very cautious 
not to give the Romans any offence, and therefore ready to 
grant any thing they defired. His point in view was to get 
himfelf acknowledged king of Syria by the republic, know- 
ing that this was the moft effectual method to ftifle all re- 
maining factions at home, and keep up a good understanding 
with his neighbours abroad. Being therefore informed, that 
the Romans had three embafladors at the court of Ariarathes 
king of Cappadocia, he fent Menochares, one of the chief 
lords of his court, thither to treat with them on this fubjedt; 
and finding on his return by the report he made, that the good 
offices of the embafladors were abfolutely neceflary for the 
gaining of his point, he fent again deputies to them, firft in- 
to Pamphylia, and afterwards to the city of Rhodes, affuring 
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them of his inviolable attachment to the intereft of Rome. 
At length by thus continually prefling and foliciting them, he Demetrius 
obtained what he defired. Firftthe embaffadors, and aftei> is acknow- 
wards their republic, acknowledged the fovereignty of De- b e y ^ e ^f 
metritis, and gave him the title of king. To cultivate themans. 
amity of that powerful republic, he fent the next year 
the fame Menochares and others on an embafTy to 
Rome, with a crown of gold of great value, in acknow- 
ledgment of the kind entertainment he had received while 
an hoftage in that city. With the prefent he fent the af- 
iaffin, who had murdered Octavius, and Ifocrates, who in 
his public, declamations had maintained the juftice of that 
action, and exhorted the people to treat the other embafla-* 
dors in like manner. The African was not under the leall: 
concern, but appeared gay during the whole journey, and 
boafred that he would make even the Roman fenate approve 
of what he had done. But the Rhetorician funk into a deep 
melancholy from the moment he was feized, in order to be 
delivered up to the republic, which he had offended. He 
let his beard and nails grow, and could not be prevailed up- 
on without force to take any nourishment j by which means 
he grew fo thin before he reached Rome, that he looked 
like a fkeleton. This was perhaps an artifice in the declai- 
mer to raife compaffion. But the fenate would fee nei- 
ther of them, thinking that the punifhment of thefe two 
men was too fmall a fatisfaction for the murder of their em- 
baffador. They therefore t rejected the two unhappy vic- 
tims that were offered them, and kept Syria in fear .of a 
more fevere vengeance. As to -the embaffadors, the fenate 
received them with ali the ufual honours, accepted of the 
king's prefent. and gave him proofs of a perfect reconciliation s. 

Demetri us, after the orders he had received from Rome, 
had given Judaea fome refpite, as we have hinted above ; but 
as he was in the flower of his age, and had a martial genius, 
he could not live long in peace. He therefore turned his Sets up* 
arms againft Cappadocia, where young Ariarathes tnen |£f crown* 0 
reigned. He was a prince endowed with many excellent 0 f cappacio* 
qualities, of a fweet difpofition, very gracious to his fub-cia. 
jecls, and highly efteemed and beloved by them. His king^ 

dom 
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dom under fo mild a government would have foon become 
one of the moft happy and flouriming ftates of Afia, had 
not great difturbances been raifed by a pretender to his crown, 
fupported in his unjuft pretenfions by the whole power of 
Syria. His rival's name.was Holophernes, or, as others write 
it, Orofernes, and his claim was this : Antiochis the daugh- 
ter of Antiochus the Great, was married very young to the 
king of Cappadocia named Ariarathes, as well as his fon. 
The queen having lived fome time without children, 
and on that account believing herfelf barren, to gain 
the affection of her hufband and fubjects, feigned her- 
felf twice to be with child, and pretending to be de- 
livered firft of one fon, and afterwards of another, im^ 
pofed two fuppofititious children on the king her huf- 
band ; the firft of whom was called Ariarathes, and the 
other Holophernes. They were both brought up at the court 
of their fuppofcd Tather, as heirs to his crown. But 
afterwards the queen proving truly to be with child, 
and being delivered firft' of one daughter, and then of 
another, and at laft of a fon, of whom me became paf- 
fionately fond, declared to the king, that the two chil- 
dren, he had brought up as his eldcft fons, were neither his 
children nor heirs, and gave him ftrong proofs of the 
cheat fhe had put upon him. Hereupon the king immediately* 
fent the two fuppofititious children out of the kingdom, with 
a fufficient fum of money to fupport tbem. The eldeft, 
called Ariarathes, was lent to Rome, where he was care- 
fully kept, and as he was a young man of a weak mind 
and (lender parts, he was. very little affected with his lofs. 
But Holophernes, who was endowed with many great qua- 
lities, and had an enterprizing genius, was fent into Io- 
nia, and commanded never more to fet foot in the king- 
dom of Cappadocia. The true fon, at firft called Mithri- 
dates, taking thenceforth his father's name, was declared 
prefumptive heir to the crown. Nay, the loving father, 
out of an excefs of tendernefs, as foon as the young prince 
Was capable of governing, offered to refign the crown to 
him, and lead himfelf a private life. But young Ariara- 
thes protefted that he would rather die a thoufand times than 
rob his father of his dignity ; and by this generous behaviour 
he merited the name of Philopator, which the Greeks after- 
wards gave him h . Not 

h Polyb. 1. iii. p. 161. & legat. 126. Appian. in Syriac. Juf- 
tin. 1. xxxY. c. 1. Epitome Livii. 1. xlvii. Diodor. Sicul. h 
xxxi. apud Photium cod. 244. p. 1 160. Zonar. 1. ix. 
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Not long after Ariarathes, upon the death of his fa- 
ther, had afcended the throne, Demetrius, who juft then 
taken poffeflion of the kingdom of Syria, offered him his 
fifter Laodice in marriage. But (he being the widow of 
Perfes king of Macedon, an avowed enemy to the Ro- 
mans, and Demetrius himfelf not being yet acknowledged 
by them king of Syria, Ariarathes was afraid this match 
might give them offence, and therefore rejected" the offer. 
This Demetrius refented, and under pretence of fettling 
Holophernes on the throne, as he faid, of his anceftors, 
made war on the king of Cappadocia. Befides, Holo- 
phernes tempted the Syrian with great promifes, engaging 
to pay him a thoufand talents, if he placed him on the 
throne. Demetrius therefore made great preparations for 
carying back of Holophernes to his native country ; and 
on the other hand Ariarathes, entering into an alliance with 
Eumenes king of Pergamus, raifed a considerable army to 
maintain his right. But Demetrius carried all before him ; 
arid driving Ariarathes out of Cappadocia, placed Holo- 
phernes on the throne. The dethroned prince fled to 
Rome, where, after long debates, the affair was deter- 
mined, rather according to the inclinations of the judges, 
than the rules of equity, as we (hall relate in the hiftory 
of Cappadocia *. 

Demetrius, having now no wars to carry on, gave Demetriu3 
1 himfelf up entirely to pleafures and eafe, leading a ftrange, gives him- 
or rather a fantaftic kind of life. For he caufed a cattle ^J^ d 
to be built near Antioch flanked it with four ftrong towers, and de- 
and there (hut himfelf up, caft off all care of the public, baucheiy. 
being feldom fober the whole time he lived in that retire- 
ment. As no petitions were admitted, no grievances re- 
dre{Ted,nor juftice administered, the whole government was 
at a ftand , which giving juft caufe of offence to all his 
fubjects, they formed a confpiracy for the depofing of him. 
Holophernes, who had been driven out of Cappadocia and 
at that time lived at Antioch, entered into this plot againft 
his benefactor, flattering himfelf that, in cafe the confpi- 
racy took effect, the Syrians would place him on the throne -. 
in the room of the depofed king. But the whole confpi- ; ' 
racy being foon difcovered, Holophernes was feized, and : :v 
kept under clofe confinement at Seleucia, Demetrius not 
caring to put him to death, that he might again, when a 

proper 
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proper occafion fhould offer, let him loofe upon Ariar- 
athes k . Demetrius* on examining the confpirators, found 
that Ariarathes king of Cappadocia, Attalus king of Per- 
gamus, and Ptolemy Philometor king of Egypt, were at 
the bottom of the plot ; and concluding from thence, that, 
if any misfortune; mould befal him, his fon, named alfo 
Demetrius, might meet with oppoiition in his fueceflion 
to the throne, unlefs his title was approved by the Ro- 
man fenate, refolded to deprive himfelf of his child, and 
fend him to Rome to he brought up there. Accordingly 
the young prince fet out foon after for that metropolis with 
a retinue fuitable to- his quality. But the Romans reviv- 
ing their former refentment againft his father for making 
his efcape, and taking pofleflion of a fceptre which they 
had not put into his hands, received the king's fon very 
coldly, and fcarce treated him as a nobleman. Thefe 
proceedings greatly provoked the young prince's governors, 
who thereupon canied him back to Syria, when they had 
fcarce (hewn him at Rome. This fuddeh efcape of the 
fon was no lefs refented by the fenate than that of the 
father had been fome years before. While the republic 
was thus full of refentment both againft the father and the 
fon, Heraclides, who had been fome time at Rome watch- 
ing an opportunity to raife new difturbances in Syria,, 
thought this the mo ft proper time to fucceed in a plot a- 
gafnft Demetrius, which had been contrived by the above- 
men tioned kings, Ptolemy, Attalus, and Ariarathes, and 
BakTlays privately carried on by Heraclides. Thefe princes being 
claim to the highly inccnfed againft the king of Syria, the former for 
crown> an attempt he had made upon the ifland of Cyprus, and 
- the two others for the war he had waged with them in be- 
half of Holophernes, employed Heraclides to find out 
fome young man of parts and addrefs, and fuborn him to 
perfoliate the fon of Antiochus Epiphanes, and under that 
title to lay claim to the crown of Syria. This Heracli- 
des, as we have related above, had been a great favourite 
' of Antiochus Epiphanes, and his treafurer in the province 

* - ! ' , of Babvlon, while Timarchus his brother was governor 
■■ : ofit. But on the comingof Demetrius to thecrown, thetwo 
-;brothers 8 being found guilty of mal-verfation and other crimes, 
" Timarchus had been executed, and Heraclides banifhed. 
The latter beingobliged to quit the dominions of the king of 

Syria, 
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Syria, took up his refidence at Rhodes, and there having 
found a young man named Balas, of mean extraction* 
but every way qualified for the abovementioned defign* 
he thoroughly inftru&ed him to act the part that was 
given him 

Having thus formed him for the impofture, he caufed 
him in the firft place to be acknowledged by the three 
kings abovementioned, who acted underhand in concert 
with him ; and then carrying him to Rome with Lao- 
dice, the real daughter of Antiochus Epiphanes, whom 
he had gained over, introduced them both to the fenate* 
a few days after the flight of young Demetrius. As Rome 
was at that time highly incenfed againft Demetrius for the 
fudden efcape of his fon, the fenate received them very 
gracioufly. Heraclides, who prefented them to the fenate, 
made on that occalion a very artful fpeech, which he con- 
cluded with the following words, after having expatiated 
on the inviolable attachment of Antiochus Epiphanes 
to the intereft of Rome, and the cruelties fuppofed to 
have been practifed by Demetrius, both over his fubjects 
and the children of Epiphanes : But you, confcript fa* 
thers, are already too well acquainted with Demetrius, and 
my complaints will add nothing to the opinion you enter- 
tain of that fubtile and crafty ufurper. You have already 
openly difcovered your fentiments by the reception you 
gave young Demetrius. You did not think the fon of an 
ufurper worthy of your education ; nor would you form for 
the throne a perfon defigned to perpetuate injuftice on it. 
Neverthelefs you did not then know, that two children 
of Antiochus Epiphanes had furvived their father and their 
brother Eupator, who was cruelly afTaifinated. Appear 
then, you illuitrjous offspring of one of the heroes of 
Aha, [ have refcued you from want and oppreffion, only 
to prefent you before the powerful and equitable tribunal 
of Rome. Make your demands yourfelves ; and be af~ 
fured that the protection you will meet with, will be as 
favourable as your caufe is jufr. Accordingly Balas fpoke This im- . 
for himfelf, and addrefTed the fenate thus : The only fa- 
vour I afk is, that you would remember king Antiochus e d by the . 

mv ^ onian 

J nate. " 
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my father. If his conduct was agreeable to you, you 
may a9 much depend on the fubmiflioit of his fon. Aflift 
him with your protection, and he will foon give you proofs 
of his gratitude. If you defire to fee Syria united in a 
clofe confederacy with Rome, give me only leave to re- 
turn home. Polybius, .who was then at Rome, tells us, 
that the whole city was' fully convinced of the impofture, 
and therefore greatly furprized to hear that the fenate had 
palled a decree in favour of the two pretenders. This 
famous decree was couched in the following terms : The 
fenate and people of Rome having examined the petition 
of Alexander and Laodice, the children of Antiochus 
Epiphanes king of Syria, the friend and ally of the Ro- 
man people, give the fon leave to recover the rights of 
his father ; and our will and pleafure is, that our allies 
affift him therein m . Balas had changed his name, and 
taken that of Alexander, as Juftin informs us ; whence 
he is commonly called by the antients Alexander Balas ; 
the latter was, according to Appian, his mothers name. 

Alexander being thus countenanced by the Roman 
fenate, met with no difficulty in raifing troops as foon as 
he landed in Syria. Ariarathes, Ptolemy, and Attalus, 
fent him immediately powerful fuccours ; fo that he was 
foon in a condition to appear before Ptolemais in Palef- 
tine, and even make himfelf mafter of that important 
place ; the reduction of which was no fooner heard of in 
Syria, but great numbers of Syrians out of difafFeclion to 
Demetrius flocked to him from all parts. This brought 
Demetrius out of his caftle to provide for his own defence 5 
he drew together all the forces he could, .took the field, 
and at the head of a formidable army marched out to meet 
the impoftor. He was well apprifed that Rome had fet 
up this rival to his crown ; and therefore to. appeafe the 
republic, he fent to Rome an impoftor, named Andrif- 
cus, who pretending to be the fon of Perfes was come to 
the court of Syria to folicit his eftabliftiment on the throne 
of his father in Macedon. The fenate was well pleafed 
to have this mock-king in their hands, but did not on that 
account difcountenance in the leaft the pretender to the 
crown of Syria, nor (hew any inclination to aflift Deme- 
trius. This prince, finding the Romans bent on his ruin, 
had recourfe to Jonathan, who had fucceeded the famous 

Judas 
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Judas Maccabaeus in the command of the Jewifli forces, 
and made him mo ft tempting offers. He wrote a very o- 
bliging letter to him, appointing him commander in chief 
of all his forces in Judaea, and empowering him to raife 
what troops he thought fit. At the fame time he commanded 
the governor of the fortrefs of Jerufalem to deliver up into 
his hands all the hoftages of the Jewifli nation, which 
were kept there as pledges of their fidelity to the Syrian 
ihtereft* As the afliftance of Jonathan was like to carry 
great weight with it, and turn the balance in favour of 
that fide for which he Ihould declare, Alexander, hearing 
what Demetrius had done to gain fo powerful an ally, fenc 
alfo his propofals to him, appointing him high-prieft of 
the Jews, honouring him with the title of the king's 
friend (Fj, and prefenting him with a purple robe and a 
crown of gold, as enfigns of the high dignity conferred 
upon him, none but princes and nobles of the firft rank 
being in thofe days allowed to wear purple. Demetrius, be- 
ing informed of the advantageous offers of Alexander,refolved 
to out-bid him, hoping, by that means, to fecure to him- 
felf an ally of fuch weight j he therefore fent a fecond 
meffage to Jonathan, offering to confirm all the grants of 
his rival, and adding to them many extraordinary gifts and 
privileges to be enjoyed for ever by him and the whole 
Jewifh nation, provided he would efpoufe the caufe, and 
maintain the undoubted rights of his family ; but as he 
had, on all occafions, betrayed an irreconcileable hatred to 
the Jews, and endeavoured to extirpate the whole nation^ 
Jonathan looked upon all thefe offers as extorted only by 
the neceflity of his affairs, and which he would certainly 
revoke, as foon as he faw himfelf again in quiet poffeffion 
of the crown. He therefore rejected the propofals of a 
prince, on whom he could not, by any means depend, 
and refolyed to enter into an alliance with Alexander. Of 
him he accepted the high-priefthood, and, with the con- 
feftt of the people, on the feaft of tabernacles, which hap- 
pened 

(F) The title of the king's friend was highly efteemed under 
the Syro-Macedonian kings, being beftowedupon perfons only of 
the firft quality ; and to wear a purple robe was a mark of great 
diftin&ion, not only among the Macedonians, but other nations ; 
"Whence the word Purpuratus in the latin tongue fignifies a man 
Of quality, or a prince. 
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pened foon after, lie put on the pontifical robes, and of- 
ficiated as high-prieft, after that office had been vacant 
feven years n . 

The two kings having taken the field at the head of 
their refpeftive armies, Demetrius, who wanted neither 
courage nor conduct, when his reafon was not impaired* 
by immoderate drinking, gained the victory in the firft 
battle ; bur. it was of no advantage to him, for Alexander 
being fpeedily reinforced by the three kings who firft fet 
TonatHan ^ mu P> anc * v, g° r °ufly fupported both by Jonathan and 
declares for tnfe Romans, he fell maintained his ground. The Syrians 
Alexander like wife, nbtwithftanding the overthrow of Alexander, 
Balas * continued to defert in troops from Demetrius, who, by his 
furly temper, had rendered himfelf odious to all his fub- 
jects ; wherefore Demetrius, beginning to apprehend the 
event of the war, fent his two fons, Demetrius and An- 
ti'ochus, to Cnidus, a city of Caria, and there committed 
them, with a great treafure, to the care of a friend of 
his in that place, that, in cafe any misfortune fhould be- 
fal him in this war, his children might be out of the reach 
of his rival, and wait in a place of fafety for fome favour- 
able turn of fortune °. 

Demetrius, having thus fecured his children, and 
recruited his army the beft he could, took the field anew, 
arid being refolved to put the whole to the iflue of a bat- 
tle, engaged his rival at the head of an army far fuperior 
in number to his own. Both parties fought with incredi- 
ble bravery, being encouraged by the example of their 
leaders. At firft Demetrius's left* wing put the enemy's 
right to flight ; but purfuing them too far, a fault which 
has occafioned the lofs of many victories, on their return 
they found the right wing, in which Demetrius fought in 
perfon, quite routed, and the king himfelf killed in the 
flight. As long as he could prevail upon his men to keep 
their ground, he diftinguifhed himfelf in a very eminent 
manner ; and when they began to give way, being bore 
down by the enemy's numbers, he difplayed an extraor- 
dinary fkill in military affairs, by retiring in good order, 
and keeping his men together, in hopes that his left wing 
- might return in the mean time from the purfuit ; but ifl 
the retreat his horfe having unluckily plunged into a bog, 
fee was abandoned by his own men, and furrounded on all 

fides 
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fides by the enemy. In this fituation, quitting hk horfe, De metriu 
he fought a confiderable time on foot with incredible brave- j^f* % 
ry, putting all thofe to death who dared to apprbach him ; Year of 1 
infomuch, that none venturing to come within his reach, fiood 284 
they kept at a diftance, discharging inceflantly fhowers of^ r ft b j efi . 
darts, arrows, and javelins againft him from all quarters. * 
He fell at length, after having received a great many 
wounds, and for fome time made head alone againft the 
enemy's whole army p (G). Polybius and Porphyrius, 
who were both intimately acquainted with this prince, give 
him a moft extraordinary character, and tells us, that he 
was killed after he had reigned twelve years ; but Jofe- 
phus, upon what authority we know not, will have him 
to have reigned eleven years only. 

Alexander, by this victory, having made himfelf 
mafter of the whole Syrian empire, fent a folemn embafly 
into Egypt, to demand Cleopatra the daughter of Ptolemy, 
in maniage. The king not only complied with his re» 
queft, but conducted her to him in perlbn ; and the nup- 
tials were celebrated at Ptolemais with great pomp and re- 
joicings. Jonathan, the Jewifh high-prieft, being invited 
by Alexander to affift at the ceremony, went thither, and 
was received by both kings with all poflible marks of ho- 
nour, efpecially by Alexander, who caufed him to be clad 
in purple, and inrolled among the firft princes of his king- 
dom. He likewife honoured him with the chief command 
of all his forces in Judaea ; and becaufe many out of envy 
prefented petitions againft him, the king not only refufed to 
perule them, but iflued a proclamation, forbidding any one 
to fpeak ill of him, or offer any complaints againft his con- 
du& \ 

H 2 Alexander 

p Maccab. 1. i. c. 10. ver. 48, 49, 59. Jofeph. Antiq. 1. x]ii. 
c. 5. J'uftin. 1. xxxv. c. I. Appian. in Syriac. p. 131. Polyb. 
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(G) Polybius, Juftin, and Jofephus, agree with the author of 
the firft book of the Maccabees concerning the unfortunate death 
of Demetrius ; and Appian tells us in exprefs words, that De- 
metrius loft at the fame time his crown and his life, tho' the La- 
tin tranflator makes this author fay, that the dethroned prince 
died in baniftiment ; a fenfe which the Greek original will not by 
any means bear. 
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Alexander Balas, feeing himfelf in the quiet pof* 
feffion of the crown, thought that his only bufinefs now 
was, to glut himfelf with all the pleafures which the plen- 
ty and power he had attained to could afford him ; and 
therefore, abandoning himfelf to his natural inclination for 
luxury, idlenefs, and debauchery, he fhut himfelf up in the 
inner parts of his palace with lewd women, fpending his 
whole time with them, and leaving the entire management 
of affairs to a favourite called Ammonius, who, to ufe the 
expreflion of Juftin, difcharged the office of a fovereign in 
his room. As this Ammonius was a man of a fufpicious, 
cruel, and favage difpofition, he behaved more like a defpo- 
tic . tyrant than a minifter, putting all thofe to death whom 
he imagined capable of disturbing his matter in the poffef- 
fion of the crown which he had ufurped. All thofe of the 
blood royal, who fell into his hands, were moft inhumanly 
maffacred, and among the reft Laodice, the fifler of De- 
metrius, and Antigonus one of his fons, who had remained 
in Syria, when the other two were fent to Cnidus : This 
conduct foon drew, both upon the king and his minifler, 
the hatred of the whole nation ; of which Demetrius, the 
eldeft of the deceafed king's fons, being informed, he thought 
this a favourable opportunity to recover his right ; and there- 
fore having, by means of Lafthenes (H), hired fome com- 
panies of Cretans, he left Cnidus where he had been edu- 
cated, and fet fail for Cilicia, which he foon made himfelf 
matter of, the inhabitants flocking from all parts to join him. 

This 

(H) The perfon with whom Demetrius entrufted his children, 
is fuppofed to be that Lafthenes, of whom mention is made in 
jofephus and the hiftory of the Maccabees. He was a native 
of Cnidus, and zealoufly attached to the intereft of Demetrius, 
whofe children he brought up with great care. Hence Deme- 
trius Nicator, the eldeft of the two, looked upon him, even af- 
ter he came to the crown, as his father, and honoured him with 
this title in the letter which is ftill extant in the hiftory of the 
Maccabees. And indeed Lafthenes could not expect, lefs grati- 
:ude from a pupil who owed his crown to him. This zealous 
tutor did not conceal from him any of thofe large fums, which 
Demetrius Soter, uncertain of the event, had depoiited in his 
. hands, but employed them all in making the neceftary prepara- 
tions for a war with the ufurper of the crown of Syria. But, 
after all, Lafthenes no fooner got the power into his hands, up- 
- on his pupil's acceftion to the crown, but he proved a moft cruel 
and oppreflive tyrant, and by his cruelties and oppreflions eftran- 
ged the minds of the Syrians from their lawful fovereign. 
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This roufed Alexander from his lethargy ; he quitted his 
feraglio, drew together what forces he could, and having 
committed the government of Antioch to Hierax and Dio- 
dotus, who was afterwards called Tryphon, he took the 
field ; but upon advice that Apollonius (I) governor of Caele- 
Syria, and Phaenice, had declared for Demetrius, he began 
H 3 to 

(I) As the name of Apollonius often occurs in the hiftory ~of 
thefe times, it being very common among the Greeks and Syro- 
Macedonians, to avoid confuiion, we mail give an account of 
the perfons who bore it, and are mentioned in the occurren- 
ces ofthe times which we are now writing of. The firft we meet with 
of this name in the hiftory of the Maccabees, is Apollonius the 
fon of Thrafeas, who was governor of Ccele-Syria, and Phcenice, 
under Seleucus Philopator, when Heliodorus was fent to Jerufa- 
lem to p 1 under the temple, and who fupported Simon againft 
Onias the high-prieft (84). He was alio prime minifter to 
the fame king, but on the acceffion to the crown of his brother 
Antiochus Epiphanes, he left Syria, and retired to Miletus, finding 
himfelf, in all likelihood, excluded from the adminillration, and 
fome way obnoxious to the new king. While he refided at Mi- 
letus, a fon of his bearing the fame name refided at Rome with 
Demetrius the fon of Seleucus Philopator, then an hoftage in that 
city. As this Apollonius was a great favourite of Demetrius, as 
foon as that prince recovered the crown of his anceftors, he 
beftowed on the fon the fame government of Phcenice and Ccele- 
Syria, which the father had enjoyed under Seleucus Philopator 
(85). And this we take to be the Apollonius, who, being con- 
tinued in the fame government by Alexander Balas, revolted from 
him, as we have related, to fide with Demetrius the fon 
of his old mafter (86.). Another Apollonius is mentioned in the 
fecond book of the Maccabees (87), and faid to be chief minifter 
to Antiochus Epiphanes ; but ; he feems to have been of another 
family being called, in the above-mentioned hiftory, the fon of 
Mneftheus. He was fent by Epiphanes, with the character of 
embaflador, firft to Rome (88), and afterwards to Ptolemy Phi- 
lometor king of Egypt (89). This Apollonius is in all likelihood 
the fame, who, in the hiftory of the Maccabees, is faid to have 
been over the tribute, and who, on Antiochus's rerurn from his 
laft expedition into Egypt, was fent with a detachment of twen- 
ty-two thoufand men to deftroy Jerufalem, and build the citadel 
on mount Acra, which kept the whole Jewifh nation in awe 
for many years. Beiides thefe, there are two others bearing the 
fame name in the hiftory of the Maccabees, one of whom, being 

governor 

(84) Maccab. 1. ii. c. 3. ver. 5. & c. 4. ver, 4. (85) Po- 
lyb. legat. 114. p. 944, 945. (86) Maccab. 1. i. c. 10. 

ver. 69. (87) Maccab. 1. ii. c. 4. ver. 21. (88) Liv. 

1. xlii. c. 6. (89) Maccab. 1. ii. c. 4. ver. 21 . 
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to f|afge£|: ,tl)e i^delity of £he Syrians, and thereupon called in 
king Ptolemy, his fadier-in-law, to his afHftance r . 

^.pollonius's fifft attempt, after he had declared for 
Demetrius, was to reduce Jonathan, who, mindful of the 
many favours he had received at the hands of Alexander, 
perfifted in his attachment to that prince's intereft. Apolio- 
nius having aflembled all the troops that were difperfed in 
Caele-Syria, Phoenice, and the neighbouring provinces, ad- 
vanced to Jamnia, a maritime city between Azotus and 
Joppa. From thence he fent a proud menage to Jonathan, 
challenging him to an engagement. Hereupon Jonathan 
marching out of Jerufalem with ten thoufand men, advan^ 
ced to Joppa, and being there joined by his brother Simon, 
who commanded a feparate body, befieged and took the 
place in fight of Apollonius and his army. Being ma&er of 
Joppa, he fell upon Apollonius, and routed him with great 
daughter. The remains of the enemy's army fled to Azo- 
tus, and not thinking themfelves fafe within the walls of the 
city, they took fan&uary in the temple of Dagon; but Jor 
nathan, not thinking himfelf obliged to pay any refpeel: 
to an idolatrous afylum, entered Azotus by force, 
and fetting fire to the city, reduced it to afhes, toge- 
ther with the temple ; all thofe who had fled thither for mel- 
jb?r, perifhing in the flames. All the neighbouring places 
which had declared for Demetrius underwent the fame fate ; 
fb that Apollonius loft on this occafion above eight thoufand 
men. And now Jonathan, being mafter of the field, turn- 
ed his arms againft Afcalon but the inhabitants, being ftrucjc 
with terror at his approach, opened their gates to him, and 
received him and his army within the walls. And now, ha- 
ying no more enemies to contend with in thofe parts, he led 
bacjc his army to Jerufalem, loaded with the fpoils of the con- 
quered enemy and the riches of the plundered cities. Alex- 
ander 

? Maccab. 1. i. c. 10. ver. 67. Jofeph. Antiq. 1. xiii. c. 8. 
Juftm. 1. xxxv. c. 2. Diodor. Sicul. inexceip.. Valefii. p. 346. 

gc /ernor of Samaria under Antiochus Epiphanes, was flain in 
battle by Judas Maccabeus (90), and the other, called the fon of 
jGennasus, being likewife governor of fome feigniory inPaleftine, 
jijffinguiihed himfelf by his hatred to the Jewifh nation (91.) 

(90) Maccab. 1. i. c. 3. ver. 10. Jofeph. Antiq. 1. xii. c. 7.' 
& 10. (91) Maccab. 1. ii. c. iz, ver 2. 
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ander, when informed of thefe fuccefTes, teftified his gra- 
titude with new marks of diftinction, fending him a clafp of 
gold, fuch as the princes only, who were of the royal fami- 
ly, ufed to wear, and beflowing upon him the fovereignty of 
the city of Accaronand its territory 9 . 

In the mean time Ptolemy Philometor, to whom Alexan- 
der had applied for fuccours, advanced to his relief at the 
head of a mighty army. The author of the fecond book of 
the Maccabees emphatically compares his troops to the fand of 
the fea-more. As he entered Paleftine, all the cities, through 
which he palled, received him with loud acclamations. As 
he marched by the place on which Azotus formerly flood, 
fome perfons of his retinue, difaffeclied to the Jews, fnewed 
him the ruins of tnat city, and of the once magnificent 
temple of Dagon, telling him, that thefe were the fad ef- 
fects of Jonathan's fury; but notwithftanding thefe com- 
plaints, and the fight of many dead bodies, which ft ill lay 
unburied on the road and in the adjoining fields, Ptolemy * 
gave Jonathan, when he came to wait on him at Joppa, as 
favourable a reception as he could defire. Both princes fpent 
the night in that city, and leaving it the next day, Jonathan 
accompanied the king as far as Eleutherus a river of Phoe- 
nice, and then returned to Jerufalem. Ptolemy purfued his 
march, flattening. to the defence of his fon-in-law and ally; 
but upon his arrival at Ptolemais, he was, to his great fur- 
prize, informed, that Alexander had a defign upon his life, 
and that Ammonius, the king of Syria's great favourite, had 
taken upon him to execute this deteftabj^ piece of treachery : 
Perhaps Alexander fearing that Ptolemy, coming with fo 
powerful an army, might feize on Syria for himfelf, had re- 
folved to prevent this danger, by cutting him off at Ptole- 
mais ; for in that city the confpirators were all alTembled. 
Ptolemy could not be perfuaded at firft, that Alexander had 
any hand in the plot, afcribing the whole to the jealous tem- 
per of his imperious minifter, who, without any orders from 
his mailer, nay, even without his privity, had put to death 
many Syrian lords of great diflinclion. He therefore wi ;>te 
a letter to the king of Syria, complaining of the attempt, 
and demanding the criminal to be delivered up to him ; but 
Alexander refufmg to comply with-fo juft a demand, Pto- ' 
lemy concluded from thence, that he was privy to the pletj 
and that Ammonius had only executed his mailer's orders. 

H 4 Hereupon- r 

5 Maccab. 1. i. c. 10. ver. 69^ — 87. Jofeph. Antiq. 1. xiii. 
8. Diodor. in excerpt. Vakfii. p. 346. 
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Hereupon being highly exafperated, he refolved to turn his 
arms againfl the prince he was come to defend, and accord- 
ingly fent embaffadors to young Demetrius, offering him his 
daughter Cleopatra, Alexander's wife, in marriage, and pro^ 
mifing to fettle him on the throne of his anceftors. Deme- 
trius willingly embraced this advantageous offer, went im- 
mediately to wait on Ptolemy, and received from him his 
daughter, who, too eafily complying with her father's will, 
was not afhamed to break through her former engagements, 
and abandoning her firff, married a fecond hufband l . 

Wh e n news of this was brought to Antioch, the inha- 
bitants of that city, who had long groaned under the op- 
preffions of the favourite minifter, thinking this a proper 
opportunity to revenge the many violences he had committed in 
their city, rofe up in arms in a tumultuous manner, furrounded 
his palace, and killed him, as he was attempting to make his 
efcape from the rage of the incenfed multitude in the attire 
* of a woman u . Nor did the death of Ammonius put a flop 
to the fedition, the Antiochians were uneafy to fee a prince 
on the throne, whom his wicked minifters and his own in- 
dolence had rendered odious to the whole nation, and there- 
fore thought of nothing but making ofT the yoke. Ptole- 
my, taking advantage of the prefent difpofition of the An- 
tiochians, did all that lay in his power to engage them in 
favour of Demetrius ; but they, remembring the many evils 
they had fuffered under Demetrius Soter his father, were 
afraid the fon might prove a no Jefs cruel tyrant when once 
fixed on the throne^ and therefore rcfufed to declare in his 
favour. However, their hatred to Alexander fo far got the 
better of their prejudices againrr Demetrius, that they en- 
tered into a confederacy againft the former, and opened 
their gates to Ptolemy, offering to place the crown on his 
head j but that prince, who, as Jofephus tells us, knew how 
to fet bounds to his ambition, when not agreeable to the 
rules of the ftri&eft equity, rejecting their offer, and af- 
fembling all the inhabitants of that great metropolis, with a 
generofity fcarce to be parallelled, declared, that he could 
not, without the moft .flagrant injuftice, place himfelf on 
the throne of Syria, by excluding the lawful heir. He re- 
prefented Demetrius to them as a young prince oi fuch ami- 
a&le qualities as promifed a mild and peaceable reign and, 
; " tq 



* Jofeph. 1. xiii. c. 8. Liv. Epit, lib, L 
&. Maccab, 1. i.e. n. ver. 13. 
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to calm their fears, he offered to be their guarantee for their 
new fovereign's conduct, undertaking to affift him with his 
advice, and teach him the art of governing. The difinte- 
refted reprefentations of Ptolemy had the defired effect ; De- 
metrius was proclaimed king of Syria, and placed on the 
throne of his anceftors w . 

In the mean time Alexander, who was then in Cilicia, 
having alTembled a numerous army, advanced to Antioch 5 
and being met in the neighbourhood of that city by Ptolemy 
and his new fon-in-law, a bloody engagement enfued, in 
which Alexander being vanquimed, all thofe, who had hither- 
to ftood by him, abandoning his party, came over to Deme- 
trius. The unhappy Alexander, inftead of gathering toge- 
ther the remains of his mattered forces, betook himfelf to 
precipitous flight, and, being attended only by five hundred 
horfe, never halted till he got into Arabia. He there thought 
himfelf fafe in the houfe of a chief lord of that country, 
whom the author of the hiftory of Maccabees calls Zabdiel, 
Jofephus Zabel, and Diodorus Siculus Diodes ; but the 
place proved fatal to him, for the treacherous Zabdiel {tab- 
bed him with his own hand, and made this bafe act matter of 
merit with Ptolemy and Demetrius ; but the former was 
fcarce able to tafte the fruits of the victory, for his horfe, 
terrified in the heat of the battle at the braying of an elephant, 
ftarted and threw him 5 and, while he was on the ground, 
Alexander's men having furrounded him, wounded him 
mortally on the head, and would have killed him on the fpot, 
had not his own guards refcued him out of their hands. But 
this only prolonged his life a fnort time ; he lay fenfelefs four 
days, the fifth he feemed to recover, and in this interval the 
head of Alexander, which Zabdiel had caufed to be ftruck 
off, v/as brought to him as a prefent from the Arabian ; but 
die joy he felt on this occafion foon put an end to his life x . 
As for Demetrius, he took, without any further oppofition, 
poffeffion of his father's dominions, {tiling himfelf from this 
victory Nicator, that is, the Conqueror. Alexander Balas 
had reigned, according to Jofephus, five," according to the 
hiftory of the Maccabees, fix years, reckoning from the one 
hundred and lixtieth year of the kingdom of the Greeks, or 
the JEra of the Seleucidae, to the one hundred and fixty- 

feventh 

w Maccab. 1. i. c. 11. ver. 8— -12. Jofeph. ubi fupra. 
Diodor. Sicul. in excerpt. Photii, cod. 244. * Jofeph, 1, 

xiii. c. 8. Liy. Knit, I in. Diodor. SicuL ubi fupra. 
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feyenth, which was the firft of the reign of Demetriu s 
locator (K). 

This is the account which Jofephus gives us of the 
troubles of Syria, and the death of Alexander Balas. But 
the author of the hiftory of the Maccabees varies greatly 
from him, efpecially in what relates to the character of 
Ptolemy Philometpr king of Egypt, whom Jofephus high- 
ly commends, as we have feen, and the author of the 
iirft book of the Maccabees represents as an ambitious and 
perfidious prince, trampling under foot the moft facred 

laws 

(K) Alexander Balas is called, in in the firft book of the Mac* 
cabees (92), the fon of Antiochus Epiphanes; but as all the pro- 
fane hiftorians are unanimous in this, viz. that he was an im- 
poftor, and no ways related to the family of the Seleucidae, we 
have, upon their authority, contradi&ed the writer of that book. 
Polybius, who was then at Rome, tells us, that the whole city 
was fully convinced, that Alexander Balas had no right to the 
crown of Syria, and that the whole was a cheat carried on f>y 
Heraclides, who had long waited in Rome for fome opportunity 
of raifing Difturbances againft Demetrius, by whom his brother 
■ had been put to death, and himfelf banimed. The fame author 
adds, that the people of Rome were much furprifed to hear, 
that the fenate had patted a decree in favour of the impoftor, and 
even began to fufpedt, that Heraclides, being well apprifed of 
the prefent difpofition of the fenate, had fet up this impoftor to 
pleafe them (93). Livy tells us, that he was meanly born, and 
that his defcent was not well known (94). Athenaeus calls him 
the fuppofititious fon of Antiochus Epiphanes (95). Appian fays, 
that he intruded himfelf into the family of the Seleucidae (96). 
Sulpitius Severus calls him a Rhodian, and adds, that he impu- 
dently pafled himfelf upon fome for the fon of Antiochus Epipha- 
nes (97). Some modern writers urge the following argument to 
prove, that he was truly the fon of Antiochus Epiphanes. Jona- 
than, fay they, the virtuous high-prieft of the holy nation, pre- 
ferred his alliance to that of Demetrius ; whence it is plain, that 
he had a juft title to the crown (98). But herein they run coun- 
ter to their own principals ; for allowing him to have been the 
true fon of Epiphanes, yet, as he was the fon of the younger bro- 
ther, who had himfelf ufurped the crown, he could have no right 
to it in the life time of Demetrius, who was the fon of the elder 
brother. Epiphanes himfelf knew, that Demetrius had an in- 

difputable 

(92) Maccab. 1. i. c. 3 io. ver. x. (93) Polyb. legat. 140. 

{94) Liv in Epit. 1. liii. (95) Athenaeus 1. v. c. 10. (96) 
Appian. in Syriac. p. 31. (97) Snip. Sever. Hift. Sacr. 1. ji- 

(98) The authors of the Roman hiftory publilhing at Paris. 1. xlvu. 
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laws of nature and juftice, to raife himfelf on the ruins 
of his own fon- in- law. The amount which the latter 
author gives us of this famous revolution, which put an 
pnd both to the life and reign of Alexander Balas, is as 
follows : 

Ptolemy Philometor, being a prince of an unbound- 
ed ambition, had formed a defign of uniting in his perfon 
the crowns of Syria and Egypt, As Alexander Balas had 
married Cleopatra the daughter of Ptolemy, and -was in 
imminent danger of being driven from the throne by De- 
metrius Nicator the fon of Demetrius Soter, the king of 
Egypt laid hold of this opportunity to put his defign in 
execution. Accordingly, having raifed a numerous army ? 
he entered Syria, under the fpecious pretence of affifting 
jiis friend and relation againft the attempts of his rival. 
All the cities through which he pafled opened their gate? 
to him, Alexander having commanded them to pay the 
king of Egypt the honours t^at were due to him as the 
father-in-law of their fovereign ; but the treacherous Pto- 
lemy under plaufible appearances, only took advantage of 
the credulity of the unfortunate Alexander, putting Egyp- 
tian garrifons into the cities wluch had received him as a 
friend, and by jthat means fecuring the poffefiion of them 
to himfeif. Thus he advanced into Syria, majcing himfelf 
mailer of all the places he found in hb way as far as Seleu- 

cia> 

difputable right to fucceed his father in the kingdom of Syria, 
and therefore pretended at firft to govern the empire only as guar- 
dian to the young prince, who was then under age. Befides, Jo- 
nathan, that virtuous high-prieft of the holy nation, did not af- 
terwards fcruple to fide with the fon of Demetrius againft the fon 
of Balas, as we mall fee in the fequel of this hiftory. The con- 
dud therefore of Jonathan is no proof of Alexander's right, nor 
could thofe authors have alledged it as fuch, but out of a fupine 
and unpardonable inadvertency. 

Diodorus Siculus tells tells, that Alexander having forne time 
before his death, confulted a famous oracle in Cilicia, was warned 
by the god "to beware of a place which had given birth to a crea- 
ture of two Ihapes. It was generally thought, that the city 
of Abas, where Alexander was killed, was pointed at by this 
anfwer ; for, after his death, upon enquiry, they found, that a 
woman called Herais, the daughter of Diophantus a Macedonian 
and of an Arabian woman, after ftie had been fome years marri- 
ed to one Samiadas, all on a fudden changed her fex, and took 
her father's name (99)0 



(99) Diodor, Sicuh in fine. 1. raii. apud PhotiujiL cod. 244. 
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cia, a maritime city on the mouth of the Orontes. And 
now it was In vain for him to difTemble any longer, the 
leaft fagacious being fully apprifed of his wicked defign ; 
he therefore pulled ofF the mafk, and fending deputies to 
Demetrius, inviting the young prince to join him againft 
their common enemy, he oftered him, in order to convince 
him of his fincerity, his daughter Cleopatra, Alexander 
Balas's wife, in marriage ; and, the better to palliate his 
injuftice, he pretended, that Alexander and his prime mi- 
nifter had formed a plot againft him, and hired affaflins to 
take away his life, without any regard to their affinity and 
antient friendfhip. Demetrius not daring to withftand the 
follicitations of the embafladors from fo powerful a prince, 
went to wait on Ptolemy, who had nothing in view but 
his own intereft in this alliance ; for not caring to con-* 
tend with two enemies at once, he made ufe of Deme- 
trius to haften the deftru£tion of Alexander, not doubting, 
but when he had once got rid of him, the other would 
fall an eafy vicYirn to his ambition. After the ceremonies 
of the marriage were over, Ptolemy fet out for Antioch, 
and there treacheroufly caufed himfelf to be crowned king 
of Syria, without any regard to the moft facred rights, and 
the folemn promifes given to the unhappy Demetrius. 

All thefe things were tranfa&ed in the heart of the 
kingdom, while Alexander Balas, deceived by the falfe 
promifes of his father-in-law, was reducing the cities of 
Cilicia ; but the news of the unfaithfulnefs of his wife, 
and the treachery of Ptolemy, made him drop that enter- 
prize ; however, he did not fink under this mocking news, 
but affembling his troops without lofs of time, he advanced, 
by great marches, to ftop the progrefs of the ufurper. Pto- 
lemy met him, and offered him battle, which Alexander 
accepted, having no other refource but in his courage, 
which fortune did not profper. His troops were entirely 
defeated, and himfelf forced to take refuge in Arabia, 
where he miferably per'dhed by the hands of Zabdiel, one 
of the lords of that country. The Barbarian cut off his 
head, and fent it to Ptolemy, who did not long enjoy the 
fruit of his crimes, death three days after putting an end 
both to his ambitious projects and his life. tJpon his death 
; Demetrius took poffeflion of the throne, and was by all 
the Syrians acknowledged for their fovereign v. 
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This is the account which the author of the firft book 
of the Maccabees gives us of the troubles of Syria. The 
difagreement between him and Jofephus, efpecially with 
relation to Ptolemy, is very palpable ; and therefore, in 
this oppoiition, we leave the reader to judge which of the 
two deferves the preference. As for us, we cannot help 
thinking it highly improbable, that Alexander Balasfhould 
hire affaffins to murder Ptolemy, while he was actually 
marching to his afliftance with the whole ftrengtlv of his 
kingdom. What great advantage could that prince propofe 
to himfelf by cutting off fo powerful an ally, and the only 
true friend he then had, as Jofephus himfelf is pleafed to 
tell us ? Some writers have endeavoured to reconcile Jo- 
fephus with the book of the Maccabees, by faying, that 
Alexander formed the defign of affamnating Ptolemy by 
means of his favourite minifter Ammonius, after the un- 
juft proceedings of the king of Egypt had convinced him, 
that this prince had entered his dominions with a defign 
to feize them for himfelf. But this is rather contradic- 
ting Jofephus than reconciling him with the other writer ; 
for the former tells us in exprefs terms, that Alexander 
had received no provocation from Ptolemy, and this, in 
our opinion, has not the leaft appearance of truth. But 
Jofephus is not the only author who contradicts the hiirory 
of the Maccabees ; for Diodorus Siculus z tells us, that 
Alexander Balas, having retired after the battle to Aks 
a city of Arabia, put himfelf there under the protection 
of Diocles, one of the chief lords of the country, whom 
he had a little before entrufted with the care of his fon 
Antiochus, who was then a child. While he was here, 
the officers, who had attended him in his flight, entering 
into confpiracy againft him, fent privately meffengers to 
the conqueror, offering to rid him of an enemy, who was 
formidable even in his retreat, Demetrius, who had no 
other view but to fecure to himfelf the crown of Syria, 
accepted the offer made him in the name of the, confpira- 
tors ; whereupon Alexander was feized and barbaroufly 
murdered by thofe, who to that time had acknowledged 
him for their fovereign. Eufebius 3 tells us, that Alexan- 
der furvived Philometor four years ; and that he married 
the daughter of Ptolemy Euergetes the brother of Philo- 
metor ; and in this he not only contradicts the book of 

the 
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the Maccabees and Jofephus, but all the profane hiftorians 
whofe works have reached us* 

Demetrius, having how no rival to contend with* 
and being altogether a ftrangerto ftate affairs, left the whole 
care of the government to Lafthcnes, who had hired thofe 
Cretans by whom he was attended into Cilicia, when he 
firft fet out from Cnidus. As Lafthenes was a man of a 
fevere and imperious temper, he foon alienated the minds 
of the Syrians from their new king. The iirft wrong 
ftep he took was, to command all the Egyptians* whom: 
Ptolemy had placed in the maritime cities of Phoenice and 
Syria, to be cruelly maflacred by the troops of Syria who 
were in the fame garrifons. Hereupon the Egyptian army, 
which was {till in Syria, and had placed Demetrius on the 
throne, full of juft horror for fo barbarous an execution, 
abandoned him and returned home \ After this, Deme- 
trius, at the inftigation of his prime minffter, caufed a ftricf 
fearch to be made after thofe who had been againft him or 
his father in the late wars, and put them all to death* 
Having by this means got rid, as he imagined, of all his 
enemies, he difbanded the greateft part of his army, keep- 
ing in pay only his Cretans and fome other mercenaries. 
By this means he not only deprived himfelf of thofe vete- 
rans who had ferved under his father, and, being well 
affecled to him, would have maintained him on the throne^ 
but made them his greateft enemies. 

Itf the mean time Jonathan, feeing every thing quiet 
in Judaea, having gathered together what forces he could,' 
and prepared the'necefTary engines of war, laid fiege to 
the fortrefs which the Syrians ftill held at Jerufaleni 
Hereupon complaints being made to Demetrius, that prince 
advanced as far as Ptolemais, and fummoned Jonathan to 
to wait on him there, and give an account of his conduct* 
Jonathan, ordering his men to purfue the fiege with all 
poffible vigour during his abfence, fet out for Ptolemais^ 
with fome of the priefts and principal men of the nation, 
carrying with him many rich and valuable prefents. Thefe 
not only appealed the king's wrath* but proved fuch an 
efficacious recommendation in behalf of Jonathan, that 
• Demetrius having difmiffed the informers, confirmed him 
!' in the office of high-prieft, admitted him into the number 
of his friends, and, at his requeft annexed to Judaea the 

three 
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three governments of Apherema,Lydda and Ramatha,which 
did formerly belong to Samaria. Moreover, the king agreed 
to free the whole country under his government from all 
duties, cuftoms, and tributes, for three hundred talents to 
be paid to him by way of equivalent c . Demetrius, ha- 
ving thus fettled matters with the Jews, returned to An- 
tioch, where he gave himfelf up to all kind of exceffes, 
Lafthenes putting him, as he Was but very young, upon 
mo ft wicked attempts. This behaviour alienated more and 
more the afFe£Uons of his people from him, and difpofed 
the whole nation for a general revolt ; which being obfer- 
ved by Diodotus, afterwards called Tryphon, he thought 
this a favourable opportunity to make a bold pulh, aiming 
at nothing lefs than to place the crown on his own head. 
Diodotus was born in the territory of Apamea, at a placo 
called Secoan, and brought up in the city of Apamea A . 
He had been very fanguine in the caufe of Alexander Ba- 
tes, who had appointed him, in conjunction with Hierax, 
governor of Antioch, and therefore had no (hare in the 
confidence of Demetrius Nicator; but an obfcure and pri- 
vate life did not fuit the tafte of Diodotus, who was a 
man of an unbounded ambition. He had very early form- 
ed vaft fchemes, and, if we believe Strabo, in the very 
beginning of Nicitor's reign, feized the fortrefs of Cora- 
ceuum in Cilicia, and made it his place of arms, fcouring 
from thence the feas with impunity, and taking all the 
inhabitants of the coafts who fell into his hands, and car- 
rying ihem to Delos, where he fold them to the Romans, 
who, after the reduction of Carthage and Corinth, piquecl 
themfelves upon having great numbers of flaves. The in- 
dolence of Demetrius Nicator, adds the fame author, 
the avarice of the governors, who had their {hares of the 
profits ariling from his piracies, and the connivance of 
the king of Egypt, a declared enemy to Nicator, encou- 
raged thefe robberies and other disturbances in the Syrian 
empire. At length Diodotus, being well apprifed of the 
difaffection of the pe( pie to their fovereign, began to en- 
tertain thoughts of feizing the crown for himfelf With , 
this view he went into Arabia, and there laying before 
Zabdiel, who had been entruftedjwith the perfon and edu- , 

cation'- i 

c Maccab. 1. i. c. u. ver. 23- 37. Jofeph. Antiq. *L 

xiii. c. 8. d Maccab. 1. i. c. n. ver. 39. Strabo, 

1. xvi. p. 752, Liv. 1. lii. liii. Jofeph. 1. xiii. c. 9. .^ppian in. Sy- 
riac. p, 132. 
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cation of Antiochus the fon of Alexander, the ftate of 
affairs in Syria, with great difficulty prevailed upon him 
to put the youth into his hands, that he might take advan- 
tage of the prefcnt di fturbances to place him on the throne 
of his father. Appian calls this prince Alexander, and not 
Antiochus, contrary to the teftimony of the hiftory of the 
Maccabees and of Jofephus. He was the fon of Alexan- 
ander Balas by Cleopatra, and was very young when Dio- 
dotus drew him from his retreat (L ). The traitor's fcheme 
was to make ufe of the pretentions of Antiochus, till he 
had drove Demetrius from the throne, and afterwards to 
cut off the young prince, and place the crown on his 
own head. 

In the mean time, Jonathan was carrying on the fiege 
of the fortrefs of Jerusalem with great vigour ; but not 
being able to reduce it, he fent deputies to Demetrius, 
defiring him to withdraw the garrifon which he could not 
drive out. As that prince was then involved in great 
difficulties, on account of the feditions and tumults which 
daily broke out at Antioch, the inhabitants of that metro- 
polis having an utter averfion both to his perfon and go- 
vernment, he promifed to grant Jonathan his requeft, up- 
on condition he would fend him fome troops to keep the 
Antiochians in awe. Hereupon Jonathan fent him imme- 
diately three thoufand men, by which reinforcement the 
king believing himfelf fufficiently ftrong to undertake any 
thing, refolved to difarm the Antiochians, and accordingly 
ordered them all to deliver up their arms. This unex- 
pected order caufed a great uproar in the city ; the inha- 
bitants ran to their arms, and, to the number of one hun- 
dred and twenty thoufand men, inverted the king's pa- 
lace, with a delign to kill him. The Jews haftened to 
his relief, fell upon the mutiniers, killed about an hun- 
dred thoufand of them, and fet fire to the city, which 
foon obliged the reft to fubmit, and fue for pardon, which 
was granted them. The tumult being thus quelled, the 
Jews returned, loaded with fpoils, to Jerufalem, after 

having 

(L) Antiochus was, according to Eufebius, about feven years 
t)f age when Tryphon drew him from his retreat. Livy tells us» 
that he was then but two years old, wherein he contradicts him- 
r f elf, if fome miftake has not crept into the copy; for he elfe- 
where owns, that Antiochus reigned only two years under the 
guardianihip of Trypon, by whom he was, according to him, put 
to death in the tenth year of his age. 
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having taken this dreadful revenge on the Antiochians, 
for the wrongs they had fuffered from them in Judaea and 
Jerufalem, efpecially in the reign of their great perfecutor 
Antiochus Epiphanes f . 

Demetrius, notwithstanding* the pardon he had gran- 
ted to the Antiochians, put many of them to death, con- 
fiscated their eftates, and praclifed upon that unhappy peo- 
ple all forts of cruelties and oppreffions ; whereupon the 
Whole kingdom conceived fuch an hatred and animofity 
againft him, that they only wanted an opportunity to make 
him feel the moll dreadful effe&s of their vengeance. 
That ungrateful and impolitic prince behaved no better 
towards Jonathan, than he did towards his own fubjedls ; 
for, notwithftanding the promifes he had made to him, and 
the great obligations he owed him for his late affiftance, he 
refufed to ftand to the treaty concluded with him at Ptole- 
mais, in virtue of which he was to free the Jewifti nati- 
on from all taxes and tributes for three hundred talents. 
This fum had been paid ; but, * for all that, the king ex- 
ac"led the fame taxes and tributes with the utmoft rigour, 
by which means he alienated the Jews from him, as he 
had done his own fubje£ta 5 . 

While things were in this unfteady condition, Try- 
phon arrived in Syria, with Antiochus the fofi of Alex* 
ander Balas, and laid claim to the crown in his name, 
ftiling himfelf guardian and protector of the young king. 
He no fooner appeared, but the veterans, whom Demetri- 
us had difbanded, and multitudes of others^ whom he had 
provoked with his ill conduct, flocked to him, proclaimed 
him king and marching under his banners againft De- 
metrius, obliged that prince to come to an engagement, 
wherein his army was entirely routed, all his ele- 
phants taken, and he himfelf forced to {hclter himfelf 
within the walls of Seleucia. Antiochus's party being 
thus matter of the field, marched {freight to Antioch, which 
opened its gates to them, and tbeie placed the young piince 
on the throne of the kings of Syria, giving him the fir- 
name of Theos 3 that is, the God K 

Antiochus 

f Maccab. 1. i. c. n. ver. 41. 52. Jofeph. Antiq. 1 Si, 

c. 9. Diodor. Sicul. in excerpt. Valefii. p. 347, 348. *Dio- 
dor. Sicul. ibid. Maccab. 1. i. c. 11. ver. 53. Jofeph. ibid. 
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ANTioentrs being now in page (lion of Antioch and 
the throne, Tryphon* his guardian., made it his firft bufi- 
nefs to gaiq .over Jonathan and the Jcwifti nation. With 
this view he fent an embafly to Jonathan and an obliging 
letter, confirming him in the office of bigh-prieft, renew- 
ing the grant of the three feignories mentioned above, to 
which a fourth was added, and allowing him to wear 
purple with a gold clafp, to drink in a gold cup, and to 
have place among the king's chief friends, or the firft 
lords of the kingdom, with many other privileges and ad- 
vantages to be enjoyed by the whole Jewifti nation. In 
virtue of the fame letter, which was wrote in the new 
king's name, Simon was appointed commander in chief 
of all the king's forces, from the Ladder of Tyre, a moun- 
tain fo called on the fea-coaft between Tyre and Ptolemais, 
to the borders of Egypt 5 the whole on condition, that the 
two brothers and the Jewilh nation would declare for An- 
tiochus. Jonathan provoked at the ingratitude of Deme- 
trius, accepted the invitation, and efpoufed with great 
warmth the new king's party: whereupon a commifliort 
being fent him, empowering him to raife forces for the 
king's fervice throughout all CoeJe-Syria and Paleftine, he 
drew together a great army, and marching round the coun- 
try as far • as Damafeus, fecured all thofe parts in the in- 
tereft of Antiochus. In the mean time, the forces which 
Demetrius had^ in Cos Ie~ Syria and Paleftine, invaded 
GaJike,, in order to make a diverfion, and oblige Jona- 
than to turn his arms that way ; which he did accordingly, 
leaving Simon to command in Judaea. On his entering 
Galilee, he was very near being cut off with his whole 
army by a ftratagem j but, while moft of his men fled, 
being feized with a panic fear, a fmall body of the moft 
refolute and courageous flood their ground, and made head 
agamft the enemy, till the reft rallied, and, returning to 
the charge, renewed the fight, and gained at laft a com- 
plete victory. On the other hand, Simon, laying fiege 
to Bethfura, made himfelf mafter of that important place, 
which had been long in the hands of Syrians *. The com- 
mander of the king's forces in Galilee, having recruited 
his army with great expedition, returned againft Jonathan, 
who, upon advice of bis march, went to meet him as 
far as A math is on the borders of Canaan ; and there the 

two 

3 *Maccab. 1. i.e. 11. ver. 57- - 62. Jofeph. ibid. 
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two armies encamped over againfl each other. The Syrian 
commander formed a defign of attacking Jonathan's camp in 
the night-time, in hopes of furprizing him ; but finding, 
on his approach, the Jews, who had received intelligence 
of his defign, ready to receive him, he was fo difcouraged 
at the difappointment, that he returned to his camp, and 
having caufed fires to be lighted there to deceive the ene- 
my, he marched off the fame night, and got fo far before 
Jonathan received advice of his retreat, that he could 
never come up with him ; wherefore, after having pur- 
fued him in vain to the banks of the Eleutherus, he tur- 
ned his arms, firft againft the Arabians who were of De- 
metrius*s party, and afterwards entered the territory of 
Damafeus, putting all thofe to the fword who refufed to 
fide with Antiochus ; by which means he entirely fup- 
preffed the party of Demetrius in thofe parts, while his 
brother did the fame in the country of the Philiftines, 
after having made himfelf mafter of Joppa, and placed a 
ftrong garrifon in it k . 

The partifans of Demetrius being thus every- where 
deftroyed or driven out of the country, Tiyphon thought 
it high time to out in execution the defign, he had formed 
from the beginning, of cutting off Antiochus, and feizing 
the crown of Syria for himfelf ; but foreseeing that Jo- 
nathan would, to the utmoft of his power, oppofe fuch 
a black and treacherous attempt, he refolved, in the firft 
place* to rid himfelf of fo formidable an enemy, and with 
this defign entered Judaea, at the head of a powerful army. 
Jonathan met him with forty thoufand men at Bethfan, 
a city of the tribe of Manaffeth (M)> At the fight of fo 
I 2 ° numerous 



k Maccab. 1. i. ubi fupra. k e. 12/ver. 1—24. Jofepfy. 
ibid. 

(]VI) The city called Bethfan by the Jews, Methora by Zo- 
naras, and Bazan by Cedfenus* ftood on the confines of Galilee, 
and is the fame that is mentioned in the firft chapter of Jofhua. 
The Canaanites kept poffeflion of this city, which was the moil 
confiderable in the Decapolis, after the Israelites had conquered 



tains of Oilboa, about a mile on this fide of the Jordan, and 1 20 
furlongs, according to Jofephus, from the lake of Gennefaretfi, 
and 600 furlongs from Jeru&lem. The Greeks gave it the name 
of Scythopolis; and fo it is called in the hiftory of the 'Macca- 
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numerous an army, Tryphon was intimidated, and had 
recourfe to artifice inftead of force. No declaration of 
war had been made, and therefore the Syrian, under a 
falfe appearance, of friendship, eafily circumvented the high- 
prieft. He told him, that he was come thither only to 
confult with him about their common intereft, and to put 
Ptolemais into his hands, as a reward for the fervices he 
had done young Antiochus. Credulity is too often the 
fault of good men. Jonathan believed him, and fuffered 
himfelf to be prevailed upon to difmifs his army, keeping 
only three thoufand men with him, and of thefe he after- 
wards fent two thoufand into Galilee, fo that he entered 
Ptolemais with a guard only of a thoufand men, expecting 
according to the traitor's oath, to be put in pofleflion of 
the place j but he was no fooner got within the walls, than 
the gates were fhut upon him, and he feized, after all his 
followers had been put to the fword. Troops were like- 
wife immediately detatched after the two thoufand men, 
who were upon their march towards Galilee ; but they, 
having received advice of what had happened to Jonathan 
and his men at Ptolemais, put themfelves in a pofture of 
defence, being refolved to fell their lives at a dear rate ; 
which the enemy perceiving, fuffered them to proceed on 
their march without moleftation ; fo that they arrived fafe 
at Jerufalem, where they found all the inhabitants in tears 
for what had happened to Jonathan. However, they did 
not defpond, but choofing Simon for their general inftead 
of Jonathan, applied themfelves, with all poflible fpeed, 
to the finifhing of the fortifications begun by Jonathan at 
© Jerufalem. 

bees ( i oo), becaufe antiently inhabited by the Scythians, who, 
according to Herodotus, had, in the reigns of Pfammitichus 
king of Egypt, and Cyaxar^s king of Media, extended their con- 
quefts as far as Syria and Paleftine. Pliny tells us, upon the cre- 
dit of an antient tradition, that Bethfan was, in former times, 
called Nyfa, from Bacchus's nurfe, whom the Scythians buried 
near that place. It is now known among the eaftern nations by 
the name of Elbyzan. It was on the walls of this city, if 
Jofephus is to be credited (101), that the Philiftians hung up the 
dead bodies of Saul and Jonathan. Some Jewim authors fay, 
"that it was fubjecl: to the Israelites before the Babylonilh captivity, 
they having at length driven out the Canaanites ; but that the 
AlTyrians afterwards made themfelves mailers of it, and held it 
long after the return of the Jews. 
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Jerufalem. On the other hand, the Syrian army, leaving 
Ptolemais, advanced towards the land of Judah, and encam- 
ped near Addus, which is called by Jofephus Addida, and 
flood on a mountain that commanded the plains of Judah, 
and was not far from Jerufalem. Simon, at the head of 
a powerful army, marched out againft Tryphon, and 
pofted himfelf near the Syrian camp. Tryphon, not da- 
ring to give him battle, had recourfe to his ufual treachey ; 
he fent a deputation to the camp of the Ifraelites, informing 
Simon that his brother was alive, that he had detained him 
prifoner only on account of the money which he owed 
to the king of Syria, and that he would fet him at liberty, 
if the Jews fent him an hundred talents of filver and Jo- 
nathan's two fons as hoftages. The embafTadors infifted 
upon the delivering upof the hoftages as a neceflary precau- 
tion, leaft Jonathan, who was highly provoked, faid they, 
ngainft Tryphon, mould revolt from Antiochus, and join 
Demetrius. Simon faw plainly, that his propofal was no 
more than a feint, and that fome treachery was concealed 
under thefe artful fpeeches ; however, as he apprehended, 
that, upon his refufal, Tryphon would put Jonathan to 
death, and the people blame him as the author of it, he 
refolved to comply with the requeft, and accordingly fent 
the hundred talents and the two hoftages. And then the 
traitor, having received all he demanded, pulled off the 
mafk, and declared himfelf an enemy to the Jewifti nation.- 
He returned into Syria, carrying Jonathan and his two 
fons along with him, and having there reinforced his ar- 
my, he re-entered Judaea, with a defign utterly to deftroy 
the whole nation ; but Simon kept fo clofe to him in all 
his marches and countermarches, that he was forced to re- 
tire with difgrace. On his retreat, he put Jonathan to 
death in the neighbourhood of Bafcama (N) ; but whe- 
ther by poifon or the fword, no hiftorian is exact enough 
to tell us 1 . Tryphon, after the death of Jonathan, be- 
lieving he had no body to fear, caufed Antiochus to be pri- 
I 3 vately 

1 Macab. 1. i. c. 12. ver. 39 — 53. & c. 13. ver. 1 — u. 
8c 20 — 24. Jofeph. Antiq. 1. xiii. c. 12. 

(N) The author of the hiftory of the Maccabees tells us, that 
the fnow which fell prevented Tryphon from entering into the 
country of Gilead, and that he flopped at Bafcama j whence it is 
plain, that this city was not, according to that author, in the 
land of Gilead, where Jofephus and fome modern geographer 
place it. 
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lately murdered. That young prince was troubled with the 
ftone, and his guardian caufing him to be cut for it, order-: 
cd the furgeons to difpatch him in the operation m . Upon 
tus death the treacherous Tryphon declared himfelf king of 
Syria in his ftead, and accordingly took polleffion of the 
Crown, no one daring to oppofe him. 

The firft ftep he took, after he had afcended the throne, 
was to try whether he could prevail upon the Romans to 
acknowledge him king, fince, without their protection, his 
affairs, as he was well apprifed, could ■ never profper. He 
therefore fent embaffadors to Rome, to notify to the republic 
his acceffion to the crown of Syria, and to prefent the Ror 
man fenate with the ftatue of a victory of marly gold, 
weighing a thoufand of thofe pieces of gold, which were 
called aurei. He hoped, that, in regard of fo valuable a 
prefent, and the good omen of victory which the ftatue 
carried with it, the fenate would not fcruple to acknowledge 
his title ; but the Romans cunningly eluding his expectation, 
received the prefent, and ordered the name of young AntJ- 
oehus, whom Tryphon had lately murdered, to be engraved 
on it, as i£ it had been fent by him n . About this time 
Sarpedon, one of Demetrius's commanders, attempted to 
recover Phcenice ; but his army Was defeated by the forces 
which Tryphon had in thofe parts. As the victorious army 
of the ufurper was returning from the purfuit, and quietly 
marching along the fea-fide between Ptolemais and Tyre, a 
wave fwelling all on a Fudden to an incredible height, and 
breaking with great violence on the more, overwhelmed a 
great many of them, and then, running back with the 
feme rapidity, left the dead bodies on the ftrand, and a vaft 
quantity of fim mingled with them ; whereupon Sarpedon's 
men returning with all fpeed, found, that thofe who had 
efcaped the difafter, had retired to the neighbouring cities, 
efpecially to Ptolemais, whither Sarpedon advanced, and, un- 
der the very walls of the city, offered up the fim, which he 
found mingled with the dead bodies on the fhore, to Nep- 
tune the deliverer, by way of tha'nkfgiving for the difafter 
tvhich had befallen the enemy °. 

Demetrius 

m Maccab. I. i. c. 13. ver. 31, 32. Liv. I. Iv. Strabo. 1. 
xvi. p. 752. Juftin. 1. xxxvi. c. 1. n Diodor. Sicul. le- 
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Demetrius in the mean time lay idle atLaodicea, a- 
bandoning himfelf to all manner of lewdnefs and debauche- 
ry, without fo much as feeming to be fenfible of his misfor- 
tunes. However, as Tryphon had given the Jewifh nation 
juft reafon to renounce his friendftiip, Simon fent embaffa- 
dors to Demetrius, with a crown of gold, to treat with him 
about an alliance, and to offer him all the forces of Judaea 
againft the ufurper. The embafTadors were kindly received 
by the king, who, as he had no other refource in the me- 
lancholy fituation of his affairs, willingly granted them all 
they demanded, viz. a confirmation of the high-priefmood 
and fovereignty to Simon, an exemption from all taxes and 
tributes, and a general amnefty for all paft acls of haflaGty, 
upon condition that the Jews joined him againft Tryphon *\ 

Not long after Demetrius had concluded this alliance 
with Simon and the Jewifh nation, he was encouraged to 
attempt the recovery of his kingdom by other embaffadors 
fent to him out of thd eaft, and inviting him thither. The 
Parthians having over-run and reduced moft of the eaftern 
provinces, from the Euphrates to the Indus, fuchof the in- 
habitants of thofe countries as were originally Macedonians, 
not being able to bear that ufurpation, nor the pride and in- 
folence of fheir new mafters, earneftry intreated Demetri- 
us, by repeated embames, to come into thofe parts, pro- 
mifing him a general revolt from the Parthians, and a Ef- 
ficient number of troops to expel thofe ufurpers, and reco- 
ver all the provinces of the eaft. Demetrius, kduced with 
thefe promifes, embarqued in this enterprize, and pafted the 
Euphrates, leaving Tryphon in poflemon of the greateft 
part of Syria. He imagined, that, after he mould have 
made himfelf mailer of the eaft, with fuch an encreafe of 
power, he mould be in a better condition to fuprefs that re- 
bel on his return. As foon as he appeared in the eaft, the 
Elymseans, Perfians, and Bactrians declared in his favour ; 
fo that, by their affiftance, he defeated the Parthians in fe- 
veral engagements ; but at laft, being deceived by falfe ap- 
pearances of a treaty of peace, he inadvertently put him- 
felf into the power of a Parthian commander, who feized on 
his perfon, and cut his whole army in pieces. The king 
who reigned in Parthia at this time, was Mithridates the fon 
I 4 W 
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of Priapatius, a valiant and wife prince. As foon as Deme- 
trius was delivered up to him, he carried the captive prince 
round the provinces which had revolted, expofing him every- 
where to public view, that the people, by feeing the perfon, 
whom they had looked upon as their deliverer, reduced to fo 
low and mameful a condition, might be the eafier brought 
to fubmit to their former yoke. After this he treated him 
as a king, fent him into Hyrcania to relide there, with a 
maintenance fuitable to his dignity, and even gave him his 
daughter Rhodogune in marriage ; however, he kept him 
ftill in captivity, tho* with all the liberty that could be 
granted him in that condition. Juftin adds, that Mithridates 
engaged to carry him back into Syria, at the head of a pow- 
erful army, and to drive out the ufurper ; but the death of 
the Parthian king fruftrated all thefe expectations i. Syn- 
cellus tells us, upon what authority we know not, that 
Demetrius was kept in irons by Mithridates and his fucceflbr 
Phrahates, and that he was from thence firnamed Siderites. 

Cleopatra wife to Demetrius, upon advice of her 
hufband's captivity, fhut herfelf up with her two children 
in Seleucia on the Orontes, whither many of Tryphon' s 
foldiers flocked daily to her ; for as he was naturally of a 
cruel and inhuman temper, he foon made the Syrians feel all 
the weight of a tyrannical government, which they not being 
able to bear, abandoned him, and . went over to Cleopatra j 
but ftill her party alone was not ftrong enough to fupport 
her, and therefore, fearing leaft the people of Seleucia mould 
chufe father to give her up to Tryphon, than bear a fiege 
out of affection to her perfon, fhe invited Antiochus Sidetes 
(O), her hufband's younger brother, to join his intereft 
with her's, promifing, on this condition, to marry him and 
procure him the crown 3 for being abandoned by Demetrius, 

who 

* Maecab. I. i. c. 14. 1, 2, 3. Jofeph. Antiq. 1. xiii. c. 9. 
Juftin. 1. xxxvi. c. 1. & 1. xxxviii. c. 9. 

(O) He was -called Sidetes or Sedctes, from the Syriac word 
Zidah, which fignifies to hunt, he being much given to that man- 
ly diverfion (103). Syncellus thinks he had this appellation from 
the city of Sidon, whence he nrft marched againft Tryphon. Jo- 
ifephus beftows upon him the firname of Pius (104). ' Juftin calls 
him after his father's name, Soter(io$), and Eufebius gives him 
no other name but that of Sidetes, a name, fays that wr iter, which 
he well deferved from his paffion for hunting. 

(103) Plut. in Prob. (104) Jofeph. Antiq. L xii. & xiii. 

1 6. (105) juftin. in Prolog, 1. xxxii. 
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who had married the Parthian king's daughter, (he refolvcd 
tp feek a new interejt, by difpofing of herfelf in marriage to 
fome-body elfe and not feeing how me could do this 
more to her advantage than by marrying the next heir to the 
crown, me fixed upon him, and took him in the room of 
his brother r . This Ahtiochus was the fecond fon of Deme- 
trius Soter, and had been fent to Cnidos with his brother De- 
metrius, to be kept there as in a place of fafety, during the 
war between their father and Alexander Balas. He feems to 
have continued in thofe parts, even after his brother's accefli- 
on to the crown ; for he is faid to have been at Rhodes 
when Demetrius was taken prifoner ; and there in all like- 
lihood the meiTenger fent by Cleopatra found him: For he, 
having accepted the offer, and thereupon affumed the title of 
king of Syria, wrote immediately a letter to Simon, dated 
from the iiles of the fea, that is, from Rhodes, as is com- 
monly underftood, fince he had been there a little before s . 
In this letter he complained of Tryphon's unjuft ufurpation, 
and acquainted Simon, that he was preparing to come into 
Syria, to take vengeance on that treacherous afTaffin and 
ufurper, and recover his father's kingdom; and therefore* 
to gain him over to his intereft, he confirmed to him all 
the privileges and immunities which other kings had granted 
to the Jewifh nation, exempted Jerufalem from the juris- 
diction of the kings of Syria, and to many other valuable 
privileges, added that of coining money, the only regal pre- 
rogative which the heads of the Jewifh nation feemed to 
want f (P). The wife high-prieft therefore did not think it 
advifable to reject fuch advantageous offers, whereby he 
was invefted in the rights of royalty, and made a free, 
independent and fovereign arbiter of the religion, revenues, 

and 

r Appian. in Syriac. p. 132. juftin. ibid. Jofeph. ubi fupra. c. 12, 
s Maccab. 1. i. c. 15. ver. 1. Juftin. Appian. ibid. 1 Mac- 
cab. 1. i. c. 4. ver. 2. 9. 

(P) Till the reign of Antiochus, the Syrian kings had conftantly 
refufed the Jews the privilege of coining money ; but Simon, it 
feems, did not wait for the new king's grant, the kings of Syria 
not being then in a condition to difpute with him that prerogative. 
He had three years before ftruck medals with his own name, and 
the year in which the Jews had been reftored to their fuli liberty, 
by the reduction of the fortrefs of Jerufalem. This event was 
wprefented on the reverfe by the figure of a palm-tree, the Sym- 
bol of Judaea. 
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and government of his country ; but prepared to aflift Side- 
tes in mounting the throne of his anceftors, and driving 
out the ufurper, 

Th e young prince therefore, depending on the friendmip. 
of the Jews, in the beginning of the following year, left 
Rhodes, and landed in Syria, with an army of mercena- 
ries, whom he had hired in Greece, Afia Minor, and the 
iflands^, and having married Cleopatra, joined what forces 
iOie had to his own, took the field, and marched againft 
Tryphon. At the fight of a prince of the blood of the Se- 
Ieucidse, moil: of the ufurper's forces, weary of his tyranny, 
abandoned him, and going over to Antiochus, augmented 
his army to the number of an hundred and twenty thoufand 
foot and eight thoufand horfe. Tryphon, not being in a 
condition to keep the field againft fo great a force, had no 
refource but in flight ; he therefore retired to the city of 
Dora in the neighbourhood of Ptolemais, where hewasclofe 
befieged by Antiochus, who employed all his fea and land- 
forces againfl: the place. During this fiege the high-prreft 
Simon fignalized his zeal for the new king, fending him two 
thoufand chofen men, with confiderablc prefents in gold, 
filver, arms and engines of. war. But profperity had changed 
the heart of Antiochus ; he fent back to Simon his prefents 
and troops* and with them Athenobius, one of his friends, 
to demand the reftitution of Gazara, Joppa, and the fortrefs 
of Jerufalem, with feveral other places then held by Simon, 
which he claimed as belonging to the crown of Syria, or 
elfe five hundred talents in lieu of them, and five hundred 
more for the damages that were done by the Jews within 
the borders of his dominions. To this menage Simon an- 
fwered, That for Gazara and Joppa he was willing to pay 
the king an hundred talents ; but, as to the other places, 
they originally belonged to Judaea, and had been unjuftly 
taken from the Jewifh nation ; wherefore, fince he had now 
re-taken them, he was refolved not to part with them. 
Athenobius was highly offended at this anfwer, and on his 
return to the king's camp,infpired him with the fame rage and 
hatred to the Jews which he himfelf had conceived. Here- 
upon Ccndebaeus, one of the chief commanders of the Syrian 
troops, was immediately detached with one part of the ar- 
my againft Simon, while the king in perfon, with the other 
purfued the fiege of Dora. When the city was reduced to 
the laft extremity, Tryphon found means to make his efcape 

from 
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from thence to Orthofia, another maritime town of Phae- 
nice, and from Orthofia to Apamea, his native city. Fron* 
tinus tells us, that all the way he fcattered money on the 
road, in order to keed the purfuers employed, and by that 
means retarded the troops of Antiochus, and got fafe into 
Apamea ; but the city being taken by affault, as Jofephus 
informs us, Tryphon was killed in the third year of the 
captivity of Demetrius. Appian tells us, that he was taken 
after a mod: gallant refiftance, and put to death by Antio- 
chus. Strabo fays, that he mut himfelf up in a ftrong caf- 
tle, where he was reduced to fuch ftraits, that, out of 
defpair, he laid violent hands on himfelf ; and laftly, Syn- 
cellus writes, that the city of Orthofia being fet on fire, 
he leaped into the flames, and there perifhed. Thus Try- 
phon ended his days, after he had raifed great difturbances 
in Syria, dethroned one of her kings, put his ward to death, 
polTefTed himfelf of the crown, and moft grievoufly opprefTed 
both his friends and enemies ( QJ. His death having put an 
end to the inteftine broils, Antiochus afcended his father's 
throne without any further oppofition, and enjoyed it nine 
years. Having now no rival to contend with, for his bro- 
ther was ftiH a captive in Parthia, he, in the firft place, 
reduced all the cities of Syria, Which, taking advantage of 
the late troubles, had (haken off the yoke, and made them- 
felves independent. He then turned his arms againft Ju- 
daea, and was attended in this expedition with far better fuc- 
cefs than Cendebaeus one of his generals had been ; for he 
laid fiege to Jerufalem itfelf, and reduced it to fuch ftraits, 
that John Hyrcanus, who had fueceeded his father Simon in 
the office of high-prieft, was obliged to capitulate and deliver 
up the city. But as to the wars which he had made upon 

the 

( QJ There are Hill fome medals to be feen, reprefenting Try- 
phon with a diadern on his head, and on the reverfe a helmet, 
the fymbol of war, which he had declared againft his lawful fo- 
vereign. On thefe medals he is honoured with the title or" king 
Tryphon, and Tryphon the powerful king. His former name, 
which was Diodotus, he changed, as foon as he afcended the 
throne, for that of Tryphon. Jofephus fays, that he reigned on- 
fy three years; but others will have him to have reigned fix years 
complete ,- that is from the beginning of the fecond year of Si- 
mon's high-priefthood. to the end of the feventh, when the ufur- 
per died. According to this computation, he died in the one 
hundred and feventy-fixth year of the kingdom of the Greeks, or 
the a?ra of the Seleucidse. 
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the Jews, firft by Cendebaeus, and afterwards in perfon, we 
fhall relate them at length in the hiftory of that people. 
As the Jews were at that time under the protection of the 
Romans, fince the treaties made by them with Simon ftil] 
fubfifted under his fon and fucceffor in the high-priefthood, 
Sidetes fearing the refentment of that powerful republic, on 
account of the devaluations- he had committed in Judaea, 
fent embarTadors to Scipio Africanus, who was then in Spain, 
with magnificent prefents, hoping, by this means, to appeafe 
the wrath of the fenate, and obtain the protection of Rome, 
without which he did not think himfelf well fettled on the 
throne. Scipio, who had known Antiochus in Afia, received 
his embafTadors in a very polite and obliging manner, aflured 
them of the efreem and affection he had for their mafter, and 
accepted of the valuable jewels which they had brought fo 
far ; but immediately diftributed them among his foldiers, 
generoufly rewarding the valour of thofe who had diftinguifli- 
ed themfelves in the liege of Numantia, which he was then 
carrying on w . 

Antiochus having, as he thought, gained himfelf a 
powerful protector among the Romans, and concluded a 
peace with the Jews, prepared to march with a powerful ar- 
my into the eaft, againft Phrahates king of Parthia, under 
pretence of delivering his brother Demetrius Nicator, who 
had been detained feveral years a prifoner in Hyrcania. The 
captive prince had all the honours paid him that were due 
to a crowned head. He had married Rhodogune the fifter 
of Phrahates, as we have related above, and feemed to live 
very happily with that princefs, being plentifully fupplied by 
his brother-in-law with all the pleasures and diversions he 
could wifh for ; but all this did not make him amends for the 
lofs of a throne. In the midft of all his pomp and Ihew, 
he ftill confidered himfelf as a captive and a dethroned king, 
and had feveral times attempted to make his efcape, but 
without fuccefs, having-been purfued, taken, and, for fome 
time, more clofely confined. Under the plaufible pretence 
of delivering him, but, in reality, with a defign to recover 
fome provinces lately ufurped by the Parthians, Antiochus 
marched with a numerous army againft Phrahates. He is 
faid to have had in that expedition above four fcore thoufand 
men well armed and difciplined ; but the train of luxury, as 
Juftin ftiles it, confifting of futlers, cooks, confectioners, 
actors, fingers, lewd women, &c. whofe only bufinefs was 
to promote luxury and efFeminacy, was four times as nu- 
merous 

w Liv. Epit. 1. Ivii. 
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merous as the army ; for they are faid by Athenaeus to have 
amounted to three hundred thoufand perfons and upwards ; 
however, fortune favoured Antiochus in his firft enterprizes. 
Upon the report of his march, the AfTyrians and Babyloni- 
ans flocked to him from all parts, acknowledging him for 
their lawful fovereign. As they had been accuftomed to 
live under the government of the fucceffors of Alexander the 
Great, they could not brook a foreign yoke. Antiochus, 
depending upon the affection of thofe who came daily to 
join him, advanced into Babylonia and Media, and being 
met by Indates the Parthian general, on the banks of the Ly- 
cus, entirely defeated him, as he did afterwards Phrahates 
himfelf in three fuccefiive battles ; by which means he re- 
covered all the provinces which had formerly belonged to 
the Syrian empire, except Parthia alone, where Phrahates 
was reduced within the narrow bounds of the ancient Par- 
thian kingdom. John, the high-prieft of the Jews, followed 
Antiochus in this expedition, and is faid by Eufebius and 
Sulpitius Severus to have penetrated as far as Hyrcania, and 
to have taken the firname of Hyrcanus from the victories he 
gained over that people. Be that, as it . will, he certainly 
had a great fhare in all the victories gained by Antiochus, and, 
at the end of the campaign, returned to Jerufalem, loaded 
with glory and rich fpoils x . 

The reft of the army wintered in the eaft, and, on ac- 
count of the prodigious number of the foldiers and their at- 
tendants, amounting in all to four hundred thoufand per- 
fons, were obliged to feparate, and quarter at fuch a diftance 
from each other, that they could not, in cafe of any fud- 
den attack, join in one body for their mutual defence. 
The inhabitants, whom they had moft tyrannically op- 
preffed in all the places where they were quartered, taking 
advantage of their being thus feparated, confpired with the 
Parthians to rid themfelves of their troublefome guefts, and 
maflacre them all in one day in their feveral quarters, be- 
fore they could come to the affiftance of one another ; and 
this they executed accordingly. Antiochus, who had kept 
a body of troops about his perfon, marched to affift the quar- 
ters neareft him ; but was overpowered by numbers, and 
killed, with all thofe who attended, him. The reft of the 

army 

x Juftin. 1. xxxviii. c, 2 & 10. & 1. xlii. c. 1. Liv. 1. lix. 
Athenaeus. 1. x. c. 12. & 1. xii. c. 19. Appian. in Syriac. p. 
132. Jofeph. 1. xiii. c. 16. Val. Max. 1. ix. c. 1. Oros. 1- 
v. c. 10. 
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army underwent the fame fate, and the flaughter was To ge- 
neral, that out of fuch a prodigious number of perfons, 
fearce one had the good fortune to return into Syria, and car- 
ry thither the fad news of this dreadful overthrow J\ This 
is the account which Juftin, Jofephus, Eufebius, and Oro- 
fius give of this prince's death. Eufebius adds, that Phra- 
hates killed him with his own hand 3 but Appian tells us, 
that Antiochus having loft a battle, killed himfelf in a fit of 
defpair $ and Julian, that the unfortunate prince, after the 
lofs of a battle, threw himfelf headlong from the top of a 
high place, that he might not fall alive into the enemy's hands *» 
Some modern writers are of opinion, that this was the An- 
tiochus, of whom mention is made in theepiftleof the Jews 
at Jerufalem to their countrymen in Egypt, as we read in the 
beginning of the fecond book of the Maccabees. Upon the 
authority of that hiftory, they tell us, that Antiochus having 
a mind to plunder the temple of Nanea, a goddefs worfhip^ 
ped by the Parthians (R), declared, that he would marry her, 
and entering the temple, demanded the treafures of the goc^ 
defs to be delivered up to him by way of dowry. This fa^ 
crilegious proceeding provoked the priefts, who, to revenge 
the affront offered to their deity, killed Antiochus with ftones 
thrown from the roof of the temple, cut his body in pieces, 
and threw them out of the temple, which he had profaned. 
This is what we read of one of the Antiochus's of Syria in 
the hiftory of the Maccabees a . And indeed neither the 
timej nor the circumftances of his death, allow us to apply 
What is faid there to any other ; but whether the authority pf 
that writer ought to be preferred in this particular to that of 
the profane hiftorians, is what we leave to the decifion of 
our readers. We have already obferved, that there is a great 
difagreement among hiftorians with relation to the death of 
this prince \ which is a ftrong proof, that herein they were 

deftitute 

y Juftin. 1. xxxviii. c. iO. Diodor. Sicul. in excerpt, Valefih 
p. 374. Jofeph. Antiq. 1. xiii. c. 16. Oros> 1. v. c. lo. Ap* 
pian. ibid. Athen. 1. x. p. 439. * Appian. Juftin. Jofeph, 

ibid. 4&an. de animal. 1. x. c> 34. a .Maecab. 1. i. c. i» 

(R) Moft of the interpreters of the fcripture are of opinion* 
that the goddefs, which the Medes and Perfians called in their 
language Nanea, was the fame with the Diana of the Greeks and 
Latins. Of this Luther and Melan&hon were fo fully convinced* 
that, in the verfion of the bible which they publifhed, they put 
piana inftead of Nanea. 
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deflitute of authentic records. Juftin and Jofephus, who 
tell us that he was killed in battle, add, that Phrahates 
would have the pleafure of feeing the dead body of his con- 
quered enemy, which he afterwards caufed to be put in a 
filver coffin, and fent into Syria, to be there interred a- 
mong his anceftors b . Athenaeus, upon the credit of Po- 
fidonius of Apamea, an antient hiftorian, writes, that Phra- 
hates, in beholding the dead body of his enemy, reproach- 
ed him with his rafhnefs and debaucheries in the following 
words : Your wine, O Antiochus, and your too great con- 
fidence have brought you to this untimely end ; you thought 
you could have fwallowed the kingdom of Arfaces in your 
great cups c . Among the many captives that fell into the 
ha nds of the Parthians, were ibme young princelTes of the 
blood of the Seleucidas. One of thefe being carried to 
Phrahates, that prince was fo taken with her charms, 
that he married her. This princefs was not the daugh- 
ter of Antiochus, as a modern writer tells us, but of 
Demetrius Nicator, and had attended her uncle Antio- 
chus in this expedition, as we read in Juftin d . The 
death of Antiochus was univerfally lamented all over the Sy- 
rian empire, he being a prince endowed with fome excellent 
qualities. He was a great lover of juftice, always ready to 
forgive, and greatly inclined to mercy. Dipdorus Siculus e 
and Jofephus hirnfelf f tell us, it was wholly owing to the 
generofity and good nature of Antiochus that the Jewifh 
nation was not entirely cut off and utterly deftroyed 5 for af- 
ter he had reduced the city of Jerufalem to the laft extremi- 
ty, he granted the inhabitants a peace upon very reafonable 
terms, contrary to the opinion of all his officers, and incli- 
nation of the whole army 3 for they all prefTed him to lay hold 
of that opportunity, and extirpate the whole nation. They 
urged againff. them, that they had been driven out of Egypt, 
as an impious people, hated by the gods and abhorred by all 
mankind ; that they looked upon the reft of human race 
as enemies, and therefore would' have no communication 
with them, nor eat, drink, or freely converfe with any, 
except thofe. of their own feci: ; that they did not adore 
the fame gods, but had laws, cuftoms and a religion quite 
different from that of all other nations j on which conside- 
rations they well deferred to be treated with the utmolr. 

contempt 

b Juftin. Jofeph. Appian. ibid. c Athen. 1. i. c. 12. d Juf- 
tin. 1. xxxviii. c.io. e Diodor. Sicul. 1. xxxiv. apud Phot; 
cod. 244. p. 1 1 50. f Jofeph. Antiq. 1, xiii. c, 16. 
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contempt, to be hated and abhorred by all nations, and ut- 
terly extirpated as declared enemies to all mankind. But 
notwithftanding thefe ill-natured infinuations, Antiochus be- 
ing touched with a generous companion for the unhappy ci- 
ty, granted the inhabitants more favourable terms than they 
could ever have expected ; nay, he would not even infvft 
upon rebuilding the fortrefs at Jerufalem, rinding Hyrcanus 
unwilling to comply with this article, though he might at 
that time have impofed upon him and the whole nation what 
conditions he pleafed. During the fiege of Jerufalem, he 
gave another remarkable inftance not only of good-nature, 
but even of piety. For John Hyrcanus having fent a herald 
to him, as the feaft of the tabernacles approached, begging 
a truce during the feftival, he not only complied with his re- 
queft, but moreover fent victims and other things neceflary 
for the facrifices that were to be offered at that folemnity s. 
Plutarch relates of this prince, that having one day loft his 
way in the purfuit of a wild beaft, he was obliged to pafs a 
night without any of his attendants, who had taken another 
rout, in a fmall cottage, where he met with a poor, but 
hearty entertainment. At fupper he fhewed himfelf very 
free and eafy, and as he was defirous to know the real fen- 
timents of his fubjects with refpect to his conduct:, he dex- 
troufly touched upon that topic j when the matter of the 
houfe, not fufpecting who he was, told him, that the king, 
as was commonly believed, meant well, but his immoderate 
love for the chace made him lay the weight of affairs on 
others, and repofe too great a confidence in his minifters, 
whofe actions did not always anfwer the goodnefs of his in- 
tentions. This the prince took in good part, and next 
morning, when the lords of his court arrived at the cot- 
tage, he thanked his landlord in their prefence for his kind- 
nefs, but more efpecially for having told him the truth, 
which none of thefe, faid he, has honefty enough to do, 
though I have taken them, into my fervice for that purpofe. A 
prince, fays Plutarch in this place, muft not expect to hear 
a word of truth at court, or to know what his fubjects think 
of him, while he is furrounded by courtiers,- whofe chief 
bufmefs it is to deceive, and perfuade their fovereign that his 
fubjects are well pleafed with his conduct, that he in like 
manner may be fatisfied with theirs h . But to refume the 
thread of our hiftory. 

PHR AHATES 



s Diodor. Sicul. & Jofeph, ibid. h Plut. in Apophthegm 
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PhrAhates upon his being defeated in three fucceflive 
battles by Antiochus, had at laft fet his brother Demetrius at 
liberty ^ and fent him with a body of troops into Syria with a 
defign to raife difturbances there, and by that means o- 
blige Antiochus to abandon Parthia, and haftenhome to the 
defence of his own kingdom. But upon the news of the 
maflacre, he detached a party of horfe after him with orders 
to hring him back. Demetrius had been apprehenfive of 
fome order of this nature, and therefore had marched with 
fuch expedition, that he was got over the Euphrates into Sy- 
ria, before the party fent after him could reach the frontiers 
of that country. In this manner he recovered his kingdom, 
and made great rejoicings on that occafion, while all Syria 
was in tears for the lofs of the army in the eaft, there being, 
fcarce a family in the whole country, which had not a fhare 
in that common calamity \ The Parthian king, being flufti-* 
ed with the late fuccefs and victory over Antiochus, refolved 
to carry the war into Syria, and revenge the invafion the Sy- 
rians had made in his dominions. But while he was making 
the neceflary preparations for this expedition, the Scythians, 
whom he had difobliged, forced him to keep at home, and 
employ the forces he had raifed againft Syria, in the defence 
of his own dominions, as we mall relate in the hiftory of the 
Parthians. Upon the death of Antiochus, Hyrcanus revolt- 
ed from the Macedonians, and made himfelf abfolute and 
wholly independent, neither he, nor any of his defendants, 
paying thenceforth to the kings of Syria any tribute or 
homage. 

In the mean time, a civil war breaking out in Egypt be-* 
tween Ptolemy Phyfcon and Cleopatra his divorced queen, 
the latter being greatly diftreffed by the lofs of a battle, fent 
embaffadors to Demetrius, who had married her eldeft daugh- 
ter by Ptolemy Philometor, to implore his afliftance, and 
promife him the crown of Egypt for his reward* Demetrius 
without hefitation accepted the propofal, marched into Egypt 
with all his forces, and there laid liege to Pelufium. As De^ 
metrius had made himfelf very odious to all his fubje&s, by 
his tyrannical government and vicious manners, the inhabi- 
tants of Antioch, Apamea, and .other cities, taking advan- 
tage of his abfence, raifed a rebellion againft him. This 
forced Demetrius to abandon the fiege, and return by long 

marches 

* Juftin. 1. xxxix. c. i. 
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contempt, to be hated and abhorred by alJ nations, and ut- 
terly extirpated as declared enemies to all mankind. But 
notwithstanding thefe ill-natured infinuations, Antiochus be- 
ing touched with a generous companion for the unhappy ci- 
ty, granted the inhabitants more favourable terms than they 
could ever have expected ; nay, he would not even infift 
upon rebuilding the fortrefs at Jerufalem, finding Hyrcanus 
unwilling to comply with this article, though he might at 
that time have impofed upon him and the whole nation what 
conditions he pleafed. During the fiege of Jerufalem, he 
gave another remarkable inftance not only of good-nature, 
but even of piety. For John Hyrcanus having fent a herald 
to him, as the feaft of the tabernacles approached, begging 
a truce during the feftival, he not only complied with his re- 
queft, but moreover fent victims and other things neceffary 
for the facrifices that were to be offered at that folemnity &. 
Plutarch relates of this prince, that having one day loft his 
way in the purfuit of a wild beaft, he was obliged to pafs a 
night without any of his attendants, who had taken another 
rout, in a fmall cottage, where he met with a poor, but 
hearty entertainment. At fupper he mewed himfelf very 
free and eafy, and as he was defirous to know the real fen- 
timents of his fubjects with refpect to his conduct, he dex- 
troufly touched upon that topic j when the mafter of the 
houfe, not fufpecting who he was, told him, that the king, 
as was commonly believed, meant well, but his immoderate 
love for the chace made him lay the weight of affairs on 
others, and repofe too great a confidence in his minifters, 
whofe actions did not always anfwer the goodnefs of his in- 
tentions. This the prince took in good part, and next 
morning, when the lords of his court arrived at the cot- 
tage, he thanked his landlord in their prefence for his kind- 
nefs, but more efpecially for having told him the truth, 
which none of thefe, faid he, has honefty enough to do, 
though I have taken them, into my fervice for that purpofe. A 
prince, fays Plutarch in this place, muft not expect to hear 
a word of truth at court, or to know what his fubjects think 
of him, while he is furrounded by courtiers^ whofe chief 
bufinefs it is to deceive, and perfuade their fovereign that his 
fubjects are well pleafed with his conduct, that he in like 
manner may be fatisned with theirs h . But to refume the 
thread of our hiftory. 

Phrah ATES 
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Phrahates upon his being defeated in three fucceflive 
battles by Antiochus, had at laft fet his brother Demetrius at 
liberty, and fent him with a body of troops into Syria with a 
defign to raife difturbances there, and by that means o- 
blige Antiochus to abandon Parthia, and haften home to the 
defence of his own kingdom. But upon the news of the 
mafiacre, he detached a party of horfe after him with orders 
to bring him back. Demetrius had been apprehenfive of 
fome order of this nature, and therefore had marched with 
fuch expedition, that he was got over the Euphrates into Sy- 
ria, before the party fent after him could reach the frontiers 
of that country. In this manner he recovered his kingdom, 
and made great rejoicings on that occafion, while all Syria 
was in tears for the lofs of the army in the eaft, there being, 
fcarce a family in the whole country, which had not a fhare 
in that common calamity K The Parthian king, being flufli- 
ed with the late fuccefs and victory over Antiochus, refolved 
to carry the war into Syria, and revenge the invafion the Sy- 
rians had made in his dominions. But while he was making 
the nece/Tary preparations for this expedition, the Scythians, 
whom he had difobliged, forced him to keep at home, and 
employ the forces he had raifed againfl: Syria, in the defence 
of his own dominions, as we fhall relate in the hiftory of the 
Parthians. Upon the death of Antiochus, Hyrcanus revolt- 
ed from the Macedonians, and made himfelf abfolute and 
wholly independent, neither he, nor any of his defendants, 
paying thenceforth to the kings of Syria any tribute or 
homage. 

In the mean time, a civil war breaking out in Egypt be- 
tween Ptolemy Phyfcon and Cleopatra his divorced queen, 
the latter being greatly diftreffed by the lofs of a battle, fent 
embaffadors to Demetrius, who had married her eldefl daugh- 
ter by Ptolemy Philometor, to implore his affiftance, and 
promife him the crown of Egypt for his reward* Demetrius 
without hefitation accepted the propofal, marched into Egypt 
with all his forces, and there laid liege to Pelufium. As De- 
metrius had made himfelf very odious to all his fubjecls, by 
his tyrannical government and vicious manners, the inhabi- 
tants of Antioch, Apamea, and other cities, taking advan- 
tage of his abfence, raifed a rebellion againft him. This 
forced Demetrius to abandon the fiege, and return by long 
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marches to his own dominions 5 fo that Cleopatra, being 
deftitute of all afliftance, was forced to leave Egypt. Upon 
her flight Phyfcon, having without much trouble fettled his 
affairs at home, refolved to revenge the late invafion of De- 
metrius, his declared enemy. The Syrians were quite tired 
out with the tyranny of a prince, whom a nine years cap- 
tivity had rendered itill more wild and infupportable. Phyf- 
con therefore, taking advantage of this general averfion, fet 
up an impoftor againft him, called Alexander Zebina. He 
was the fon of a pawn-broker of Alexandria 5 but pretend- 
ing to be the fon of Alexander Balas, under that title laid 
claim to the crown of Syria, Phyfcon furnifhing him with 
an army to take poffeffion of it (S). On his arrival in Syria 
multitudes flocked to him, without examining the juftice of 
his pretenfions, or caring whom they had for king, provided 
they got rid of Demetrius, whofe tyranny they could no 
longer bear k . That prince, though deferted by moft of his 
fubje&s, ftill fupported himfelf with a fmall army. At length 

the 

k Juftin. ibid. 

(S) Jofephus tells us (106), that the Syrians, not being any lon- 
ger able to bear the tyrannical oppremons of Demetrius, defired 
Ptolemy Phyfcon to give them another king of the race of the 
Seleucidae j and that Phyfcon laying hold of this opportunity to 
be revenged on Demetrius, fent Zebina into Syria at the head 
of a formidable army. This Zebina was, according to Juftin, 
the fon of one Portarchus, a pawn-broker of Alexandria j but 
to conceal the meannefs of his extraction, he gave out that An- 
tiochus Sidetes had adopted him, and that in virtue of this adop- 
tion he had an unqueftionable right to the crown. This fable was 
with great care and induftry fpread by Ptolemy, and credited by 
the populace, who only wanted a pretence to authorize their re- 
volt. While all things feemed to favour the new king, the body 
of Antiochus inclofed in a fdver coffin was brought to Antioch 
by order of Phrahates ; and the grief Zebina expreifed, with the 
artful tears he Ihed at the fight of the dead body, confirmed the 
people in their belief of his pretended adoption. This is the ac- 
count which Juftin gives us of this impoftor. But Porphyrius 
fays, that he was fent into Syria by Phyfcon as the fon of Alex- 
ander Balas ? and that he was from him called Alexander, though 
the Syrians gave him the firname of Zebina, becaufe he was ge- 
nerally believed to be one of Ptolemy's flaves, that word in the 
Syrrac tongue fignifying bought or redeemed (107). 

(106) Jofeph. 1, xiii. c. 17. (107) In Gvxc Eufeb. 

Scalig, p. 227. 
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the two rivals came to a battle in the neighbourhood of Da- 
mafcus in Ccele-Syria, in which Demetrius was entirely de- 
feated, and moft of his army cut in pieces. The fugitive 
king made the beft of his way with a fmall number of faith- 
ful fervants to Ptolemais, where his wife Cleopatra then was. 
But me ftill retaining her former refentment againft him for 
his marrying Rhodaguna, ordered the gates to be {hut againft 
him. Whereupon the unhappy prince having now no re- 
fource in his misfortunes, but the city of Tyre, where was 
a temple which his brother Antiochus had made a place of 
refuge, he embarqued at Ptolemais, and failed thither, think- 
ing that under the protection of a place fan&ified by religion, 
he might fafely wait for a turn of fortune. But he was fcarce 
landed, when the traitor, to whom he had committed the 
government of that city, caufed him to be put to death, in 
the beginning of the fourth year of his reign after his return 
from Parthia 1 (T). Upon his death Cleopatra retained a 
fmall part of the kingdom, and Zebina reigned over all the 
reft ; and for the better fecuring himfelf in the pofTeffion of 
the crown, he entered into a ftrict: alliance with John Hyr- 
canus prince of the Jews, who, as an able ftatefman, taking 
K 2 advantage 
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(T) There is a great difagreement among authors as to the 
manner of his death. Porphyrius fays, that he was killed at Tyre, 
while he was going on board a fhip with a defign to feek for Ihel- 
ter fomewhere elfe ; Jofephus, that he was taken prifoner by his 
rival, and that the hardfhips he mfFered in his captivity put an 
end to his life ; Livy and Appian, that he was killed by the ex- 
prefs command of his wife ; Cleopatra. That he was killed at 
Tyre is certain, and that the Tyrians were acceffary to his death, 
is very probable; for from this very year they began a new epoch, 
as appears from Eufebius (108 ; whence fome have concluded, 
that for killing Demetrius they obtained either of Cleopatra or 
Zebina their freedom and liberty to live according to their own 
laws. In the feveral antient infcriptions mentioned by Grotius 
(109), The city of Tyre is honoured with the epithets of re- 
ligious, facred, and independent. Since therefore the epoch of 
their liberty and independency began in the very year that De- 
metrius Nicator was killed in or near their city, fome writers 
have, not without good grounds, conjectured, that their liberty 
was owing to the hand they had in the death of Demetrius (no). 



(108) Eufeb. inChron. (109) Grotius, p, 1105. 

(Uo) Vide Ufher ad Ann, Muridi 3878, 
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advantage of thefe divifions, greatly increafed the power of 
the nation, which he governed m (U). 

Seleucus, the eldeft fon of Demetrius Nicator, by 
Cleopatra, being now in the twentieth year of his age, took 
upon him the title of king, and, by the affiftance of fome 
of his friends, caufed himfelf to be acknowledged in the 
provinces, which lay next to that part of Syria, that was 
held by his mother. This raifed no fmall jealoufy in the 
breaft of that ambitious woman, who was for reigning alonej 

and 

to Jofeph. Antiq. 1. xiii. c. 17. 

(U) We cannot help obferving in this place, that in the trou- 
bles of Syria the Jewifh high-priefts, though men of unqueftiona- 
ble piety* and ftri& juftice, never failed to fide with fuch princes 
as offered the molt advantageous terms for them and their nation, 
without ever examining whether thofe who offered them, had any 
title to the crown or no. It was not hereditary right they minded, 
but the godd of their country ; the latter had great weight in 
their councils, the former none at all ; in their opinion, if we 
may be allowed to judge of their fentiments from their conduft, 
that prince alone had right to govern, who governed well. For 
in what other manner can we account for the conduct of Jona- 
than, Simon, and John Hyrcanus? Jonathan fupported to the 
utmoft of his power Alexander Balas, a notorious impoftor and 
ufurper,againft Demetrius Soter, who was undoubtedly vefted with 
all the right which birth can give to a crown. But Balas was like 
to govern better, and therefore in the opinion of the virtuous 
high-prieft had a better title to govern. If Jonathan believed the 
claim of Demetrius better grounded, he was guilty of the great- 
eft injuftice and difhonefty in aflifting his rival to drive him from 
the throne, and in putting many thoufands to the fword for no 
other reafon, but becaufe they refufed to abandon that prince, 
and join his competitor. On the other hand, if Balas had, in the 
opinion of Jonathan, a more juft title to the crown, as he muft 
have had in whatever it was grounded, we mull own there is 
ibme right which takes place of hereditary right. Nay, the whole 
conduct of Jonathan, of his brother Simon, and of John Hyrca- 
nus, fon to the latter, plainly fhewb, that thefe three great lumi- 
naries of the Jewifh church and nation acknowledged no fuch 
right ; but were altogether ftrangers to a certain doctrine, which 
generally obtains, abroad, and has not been without its patrons even 
among us. For Jonathan not only efpoufed with great warmth 
the cauie of Balas agamft Demetrius Soter, but with the fame 
zeal fupported Antiochus Theus, the fon of Balas, in oppofition 
to Demetrius Nicator, the fon of Demetrius Soter. Simon, who 
fucceeded his brother in the office of high-prieft, was no lefs fan- 

guine- 
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and befides feared left Seleucus mould in time revenge his 
father's death, which was generally afcribed to her. To free 
herfelf therefore from this double uneafinefs, having invited 
her fon to a conference, me killed him with her own hand 
by plunging a dart into his breaft, after he had reigned, or 
rather bore the title of king, one year n . 

Notwithstanding this barbarous and horrid mur- 
der, which raifed an univerfal indignation all over Syria, 
three of Zebina's captains, viz. Antipater, Clonius, and 
iEropus, revolted from him to Cleopatra ; and having feized 
on Laodicea, refolved to annoy from thence, and by degrees 
reduce, the neighbouring country. But Zebina, who was 
of a mild temper, and unwilling to ufe feverity or violence, 
till all other means had proved unfuccefsful, invited them to 
return to their duty, promifing not only to pardon them, but 
to reftore them to their former rank. Upon his parole they 
put themfelves into his hands, and he not only generoufly 
forgave them, but even repofed the fame confidence in them 
he had done before, without once reproaching them with 
their defertion. All authors agree, that this prince wr-s 
endowed with many excellent and truly princely qualities. 
He received all who approached him, in a moft affable and 
engaging manner, was flow to punilh, and always ready to 
pardon, even his moft inveterate enemies. In fhort, the 
good-nature be (hewed on all occafions, and the great defire 
he had to pleafe all, gained him the affections of the Syri- 
ans to fuch a decree, that even thofe who abhorred the im- 
pofture, by which he had got pofleffion of the crown, could 
not help wifhing he might long enjoy it °. 

In the mean time Cleopatra, thinking it neccffary for her 
jntereft to have one, at leaft, with the name of king to give 
* K 3 countenance 

n Liv. Epift. 1. lx. Orofius, 1. v. c 2. Appian. in Syriac. p. 
332. Juftin. ibid. Porphyr. ibid. p. 227. °Diodor. Sicul. 

in excerpt. Valefii. p. 377. 

guine in the caufe of Demetrius Nicator againft Antiochus The*- 
us, than his brother had been in that of Antiochus Theus againft 
Demetrius Nicator. Laftly, John Hyrcanus, when raifed, upon 
his father's death, to the high-priefthood, did not fcruple to en- 
ter into an offenfive and defenfive league with Alexander Zebina, 
another ufurper and importer, againft Antiochus Grypus the fon 
of Demetrius Nicator, and co ifequently by birth the lawful heir 
to the crown. Is it not manifeft from hence beyond difpute, that 
the heads of the Jewifh nation either afted with the utmoft injuftice, 
or - were quite unacquainted with what we call hereditary right ? 
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countenance to the authority, by which {he governed, re^ 
called her other fon, by name Antiochus, from Athens, 
whither (he had fent him for the benefit of his education, 
He no fooner arrived, than fhe declared him king of Syria, 
but allowed him no more than the bare title ; all the author 
rity fhe kept to herfelf, the prince, as he was then quite un^ 
experienced, and under twenty years of age, fufFering her 
for fome time to rule without controul. To qiftjnguiih this 
from other Syrian princes of the fame name, he is generally 
called Grypus, a firname taken from his aquiline nofe. Jo- 
fephus and Porphyrius ftile him Philometor, but on his medals 
he bears the name of Epiphancs p . 

As Zebina had been put in poiTemon of the greater part 
of Syria by troops fent him out of Egypt, Phyfcon infifted 
upon the doing him homage for his new dominions, and 
paying an annual tribute to the crown of .Egypt, as an ac- 
knowledgment of his dependence ; which Zebina refufing to 
comply with, Phyfcon, coming to an agreement with Cle- 
opatra his niece, gave his daughter Tryphoena in marriage to 
frer fon Grypus, and fent a confiderable army into Syria to 
drive from the throne the perfon he had a few years before 
placed on it. One battle determined the difpute : Zebina's 
army was defeated, and he forced to fave himfelf by flight 
in Antioch. There, as he was in great want of money, he 
allowed his foldiers to feize on the rich furniture of the tern* 
pie of Jupiter, having no other means to pay them their ar- 
rears ; the fratue of victory, which was of mafly gold, he 
took for himfelf, faying that Jupiter had promifed him victory t 
Hereupon the citizens, taking up arms in defence of their 
temples, fell upon him unexpectedly, aud drove him with 
great flaughter of his men out of the city. In the mean 
time the united forces of Grypus and Phyfcon coming up, 
his army difperfed, not being in a condition to venture a 
fecond engagement. Zebina himfelf embarqued on a fmall 
vefTel, which he found ready to fet fail for Greece ; but be^ 
ing taken in his pafTage by a pirate, he was delivered up 
to Grypus, and by him put to death in the fourth year of 
his reign Jofephus fays, that he was killed in a battle r $ 
and Porphyrius, that upon the lofs of his army he put an 
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end to his life by poifon, in the fourth year of the hundred 
and fixty-fourth olympiad s . 

Grypus, being thus delivered from a troublefome rival, 
began to take on him the authority, as well as the name, 
of king. Cleopatra could not brook this diminution of her 
power and grandeur ; and therefore refolved to cut off Anti- 
ochus, as me had before done Seleucus, and call to the 
crown another fon {he had by Antiochus Sidetes j under 
whom, he being an infant, me hoped to rule' without 
controul, for many years, and thereby fix herfelf fo on the 
throne, that her fon mould be entirely dependent on her. 
With this view the wicked woman, having prepared a poi- 
fonous potion, offered it to Grypus one day as he returned 
hot and weary from fome exercife. But that prince, having 
been forewarned of her defign, pretending refpect. to his 
mother, defired her to drink firft ; which me refufing to 
do, he called in fome of the chief lords of his court, and 
in their prefence told her, that fhe had been charged with a 
defign of poifoning him, and that the only means me had to 
clear herfelf from all fufpicion of fo black a crime, was 
to drink herfelf what fhe had offered to him. The unhap- 
happy woman, having no other evafion or refource, was 
forced to yield. The poifon had its full operation on her, 
and in a few minutes put an end to the life of a moll: wick- 
ed and ambitious woman, who had been, by her unheard-of 
crimes, for many years the fcourge of Syria. She had been 
the wife of three kings of Syria, viz. of Demetrius Nica- 
tor, Alexander Balas, and Antiochus Sidetes, and the mo- 
ther of four, viz. of Antiochus by Alexander Balas, of Se- 
leucus and Antiochus Grypus by Demetrius Nicator, and 
of Antiochus, firnamed the Cyzicenian, by Antiochus Si- 
detes. She had been acceffary to the death of two of her 
hufbands y and as to her children, fhe had murdered one 
with her own hand, and would have in like manner difpatch 
ed another, had he not made her wicked defign fall npon 
her own head l . 

Upon her death Antiochus Grypus enjoyed the kingdom 
of Syria .eight years without the leaft difturbance ; at the end 
of which a new competitor appeared, and contended with him 
for the fovereignty of Syria. This was Antiochus Cyzi- 
cenus his half brother. For he was the fon of Cleopatra by 
Antiochus Sidetes, and born while Demetrius her former 
hulband was prifoner among the Parthians. When Deme- 
K 4 trius 
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trios returned, and recovered his dominions, after the death 
of Sidetes, Cleopatra, fearing left her, fon Antiochus mould 
fall a facrifice to his jealoufy, fent him to Cyzicus, a city ly- 
ing on the Propontis in Myfia Minor, where he was brought 
up under the care and tuition of Craterus, a faithful eunuch, 
and from thence called Cyzicenus, or the Cyzicenian. 
Grypus, to whom he gave umbrage, ordered him to be 
poifoned ; but Antiochus, being informed of his defign, 
took up arms in his own defence, and at the fame time laid 
claim to the crown of Syria u . Hereupon Grypus, who 
was then preparing to invade Judsea, dropped that enter- 
prize, and raifed what troops he could to fupprefs in the firft 
place his new rival. Cleopatra the daughter of Phyfcon, 
the late king of Egypt, had married her brother Lathurus ; 
but that prince, though paffionately fond of her, being o- 
bliged by his mother to divorce her and marry his younger 
lifter Selene ; the divorced queen, being at her own dif- 
pofal, married Cyzicenus, and having raifed an army in the 
ifland of Cyprus, or, as fome will have it, gained over 
the army, which Grypus had there, brought it inftead d£ a 
dowry to her new hufband. By this means the forces of the 
two competitors being very near equal, they came to a bat- 
ble, in which Cyzicenus, having the misfortune to be rout- 
ed, was forced to quit the field, and fhut himfelf up in An- 
tioch, which had declared for him. The Antiochians 
feemed difpofed to ftand by him to the laft, and therefore 
leaving his wife there, as in a place of fafety, he privately 
efcaped from thence with a defign to raife new forces in other 
parts, and return with them againft Grypus. But before he 
could levy the necelTary troops, Grypus made himfelf mafter 
of Antioch, where he found Cleopatra wife to Cyzicenus. 
Tryphcena, her fifter and wife to Grypus, no fooner heard 
that fhe was taken, but {he earneftly prefTed her hufband to 
deliver the captive up to her, that fhe might have the fatisfac- 
tion of putting her to death ; to fuch a degree was fhe enrag- 
ed againft her, though her own fifter both by father and mo- 
ther, for having married her hufband's enemy, and furnim- 
ed him with an army to invade Sy ria. As Cleopatra had ta- 
ken fanctuary in one of the temples of Antioch, Grypus 
could not by any means be prevailed upon to comply with his 
wife-s requeft ; nay, he did all that lay in his power to iiv 
fpire her with more religious and humane fentirnents. He 

urged 
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urged againfr. her revengeful temper the fan&ity of the afy- 
lum, where her filler had taken refuge ; and told her, that 
the death of her filler would be of no advantage to them, or 
prejudice to Cyzicenus ; that in all the wars, whether dc- 
meftic or foreign, which he or his anceftors had ever been 
engaged in, no fort of cruelty had been practifed after vic- 
tory upon women, efpecially on fo near relations ; that Cle- 
opatra was her filler, and likewife nearly related to himfelf ; 
and therefore he defired her to fpeak no more to him on that 
fubjecl, fince he coulq 1 by no means confent to her being ufed 
with any feverity, or 'even touched, while fhe was in a place 
of refuge. But Tryphcena, inftead of yielding to his reafons, 
became more enraged, imagining that he was not prompted 
to take the part of that unhappy princefs by motives of com- 
panion, but of love i and therefore adding jealoufy to re- 
venge, one day in a violent fit of this double palHon, mefent 
a party of foldiers into the temple with orders to kill the un- 
happy Cleopatra in the facred place. At the fight of the af- 
faffins me fled to the altar, and there the foldiers, not being 
able to tear her from the ftatue of the god, which me em^ 
braced, cut off her arms, and then with a thoufand wounds 
put an end to her life, while me was imploring the god, 
whofe temple they profaned, and uttering with her laft breath 
curfes upon the authors of fo barbarous a murder w . And 
truly her death did not remain long unrevenged ; for Cyzice- 
nus, having drawn together another army, came to a fecond 
battle with his brother, put his army to the rput, and in the 
purfuit took the cruel Tryphcena, whom he immediately fa- 
crificed to the manes of his murdered wife, by a death which 
Jier cruelty well deferved. By this 1 overthrow Grypus being 
driven out of Syria retired to Afpendus, a city of Pamphy- 
lia, whence he had the firname of Afpendius x . But the 
next year he returned with a great army, recovered Syria, 
and to put an end to the interline broils,which weakened both 
parties, confented to a divifion of the empire, in virtue of 
which Cyzicenus reigned at Damafcus over Ccele-Syria arid 
Phoenice, and Grypus at Antioch over all the other provin- 
ces y. In this peaceful interval both brothers abandoned them- 
felves to a moll idle, indolent, and debauched manner of 
life, wallowing in all forts of pleafures, and fpending the 
greater! part of their time with lewd women. Cyzicenus's 
chief delight was to converfe with ftage-players, rope-dan- 
cers., 
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cers, pantomimes, and above all with jugglers, applying 
himfelf with great care and affiduity to the pra<5tice-of their 
tricks, and entirely neglecting the government of his king- 
dom and welfare of his fubjecls z . 

While the two brothers were thus exhaufting their 
ftrength in war, or abandoning themfelves to the floth. 
and luxury of peace, John Hyrcanus, prince of the 
Jews, encreafed his power and wealth to fuch a degree, 
that he became one of the moft powerful princes of his age, 
being mafter of all Judaea, Galilee, and Samaria, and 
befides of many frontier places in the neighbouring coun- 
tries. Cvzicenus indeed, at the requeft of the inhabitants 
of Samaria, .which city Hyrcanus had befieged, attemp- 
ted to put a flop to his conquefts, but was entirely de- 
feated by Ariftobulus and Antigonus, the two Tons of Hyr- 
canus. Samaria after this overthrow, and the delivering 
up or Scythopolis, which Epicrates the Syrian general bafe- 
iy betrayed to Hyrcanus for a fum of money, being defti- 
tute of all hopes of relief, was obliged to furrender af- 
ter having fuftained a year's fiege a . Thus was the Syrian 
empire curtailed by degrees, and Coon brought within ve- 
ry narrow bounds by the inteftine troubles and divifions 
which reigned among the Seleucidae, and occafioned at laft 
the lofs of the empire, as we (hall fee anon. 

The peace between the two brothers, Antiochus Gry- 
pus and Antiochus Cyzicenus, was not of long continu- 
ance 3 neither of them being fatislied with their {hare of 
the empire, they began a new war ; of which feveral ci- 
ties taking advantage, {hook off the Syrian yoke, and made 
themfelves free and independent ; thefe were Tyre, Sidon, 
Ptolemais, and Gaza ; in others tyrants ftarted up, ufurp- 
ing a fovereign power, while the two kings were wafting 
their ftrength againft each other ; thus Theodorus caufed 
himfelf to be acknowledged the fovereign lord of Gadara 
and Amathus ; Zoilus poffefled himfelf of Dora and Stra- 
ton's tower ; and others of other places b . 

During thefe diftra&ions Grypus was aflaffinated by 
Heracleon one of his own fubjecls in the forty-fifth year 
©f his age," and having reigned, according to Jofephus, 

twenty- 
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twenty-nine, according to Porphyrius twenty- fix, years 0 ' 
He left behind him five Tons, viz. Seleucus, Antiochus 
'and Philip, twins, Demetrius Euchaeres, and Antiochus 
Pionyfius. Seleucus the eldeft fucceeded his father, and 
the reft all reigned, or attempted to reign in their turns. 
On the death of Grypus, Antiochus Cyzicenus feized An- 
tioch, and ufed his utmoft efforts to make himfelf mafter 
of the whole empire. But Seleucus, having drawn toge- 
ther a confiderable army, marched againft his uncle, and 
gained a complete victory over him. Jofephus tells us, 
that Cyzicenus was taken in the purfuit, and put to death 
by Seleucus d ; Trogus writes, that he was killed in the 
engagement e , and Porphyrius, that he killed himfelf to 
avoid falling into the enemy's hands f , after he had reigned 
eighteen years. Upon his death Seleucus made himfelf 
mafter of Antioch and the whole Syrian empire ; but did 
not hold it long. Antiochus, firnamed Eufebes from his 
piety, the fon of Cyzicenus, having made his efcape out 
of Antioch by the afliftance of a courtezan, when that 
city was taken by Seleucus, fled fo Aiadus, where he 
caufed himfelf to be crowned king of Syria. From thence 
he marched at the head of a great army, made up of the 
foldiers who had ferved under his father, engaged Seleucus, 
and, having cut great part of his troops in pieces, obliged 
that prince to {hut himfelf up in Mopfueftia, a city of 
Cilicia, and abandon all the reft to the mercy of the con- 
queror s. The Mopfueftians at firft efpoufed the caufe of 
the fugitive prince with great zeal ; but foon after being 
provoked by the exorbitant taxes, with, which he loaded 
them, they turned their affection into hatred, rofe up in 
arms, and inverting the palace, in which he refided, fet fire 
to it, the king and all his attendants perifhing in the flames h 
Porphyrius fays, he faved himfelf from the violence of the 
flames by voluntary death *, after a (hort reign of feven 
months. Antiochus and Philip, the twin fons of Grypus, 
to revenge the death of their brother Seleucus, Jed all the 
troops they could raife againft Mopfueftia ; and having ta- 
ken the city by aftault, raifed it to the ground, after ha- 
ving put all the inhabitants to the fword. But on their 

return 
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return being charged by Eufebes on the banks of the Oron- 
tes, and their forces defeated, Antiochus was drowned in 
attempting to fwim over that river on horfeback. But 
Philip having made a judicious retreat, and kept his for- 
ces together, was thereby enabled to difpute the empire 
with Eufebes. As both maintained on foot great armies, 
the country was harafled in a miferable manner, and the 
inhabitants reduced almoft to beggary k . 

Eusebes, to eftablifh himfelf the better on the throne, 
had married Selene the widow of Grypus, that politic 
princefs having, on the death of hef hufband, taken pof- 
feftion of fome provinces of the Syrian empire, and pro- 
vided herfelf with good troops. Eufebes therefore to join 
her intereft with his own, married her ; which giving of- 
fence'to Lathurus king of Egypt, whofe wife fhe had been, 
till his mother, obliging him to divorce her, gave her in 
marriage to Grypus ; that prince fent to Cnidus for Deme- 
trius Euchaeres, the fourth fon of Grypus, who had been 
brought up in that city, and made him king of Damas- 
cus. As Eufebes and Phi Hp were engaged in war againft 
each other, neither of fbem was at liberty to oppofe the 
new king. For though Eufebes had well retrieved his af- 
fairs, and confiderably encreafed his power by his marriage, 
yet Philip made his party good againft him, and at length 
having drawn him to a battle, gained a complete victory 
over him, and obliged him to quit Syria, and take re- 
fuge among the Parthians. By this means the whole Sy- 
rian empire was divided between Philip and Demetrius J . 
Thefe two brothers might have long continued in peacea- 
ble porTeflion of the kingdom, none of the neighbouring 
princes daring to attack them fo long as they were united. 
But the ambition of Demetrius foon put an end to that good 
intelligence ; he fell on that part of Syria which Philip pof- 
felTed, and having driven him out of Antioch, and taken 
that city, purfued him as far as Beraea, now Aleppo, 
which he clofely befieged, in hopes of getting his brother 
into his power. But Straton, who was lord of the place, 
and greatly attached to the intereft of Philip, called to his 
afliftance Zizus, an Arabian king, and Mithridates, a 
Parthian commander ; who falling upon Demetrius with 
their united forces, put his army to flight, and having ta- 
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ken him prifoner, fent him as a prefent to the king of 
Parthia* where he fell into a lingering diftemper, of which 
he died. After this victory Philip fent home without ran- 
fom all the Antiochians, who had been taken either in the 
battle, or in the purfuit ; which was fo pleafing to the in- 
habitants of that great metropolis, that they welcomed the 
conqueror on his return with loud acclamations, and con- 
ducted him in triumph into the city m . 

Philip had fcarce got rid of Euchaeres, when Eufe- 
bes appeared a new in Syria, fupported in all likelihood 
by the Parthian king, in whofe dominions he had taken 
refuge, as we have related above : for he over-ran with 
great rapidity the Syrian provinces bordering on Parthia, 
which he could not have done without the aid of fome 
powerful prince, and in thofe quarters none but the king 
of Parthia could lend him any afiiftance. Philip haftened 
to fupprefs him ; but while he was engaged in the north 
of Syria againft one rival, another unexpectedly ftarted up 
in the fouth. This was Antiochus Dionyfius his brother, 
the youngeft of the five fons of Grypus, who taking ad- 
vantage of Philip's abfence, feized on Ccele- Syria, and 
chofe Damafcus for the capital of his new kingdom n 
He was fcarce feated on the throne, when he engaged ve- 
ry imprudently in a war with Aretas king of Arabia Pe- 
traea, leaving his dominions at the mercy of his brother 
Philip, who in his abfence made himfelf matter of Damaf- 
cus by the treachery of Milefius, who commanded in the 
caftle. But that prince not rewarding the traitor as he 
expected, the firft time Philip went abroad, Milefius on 
his return (hut the gates againft him, and kept the place 
for Dionyfius, and delivered it up to him on his return 
out of Arabia. Hereupon Philip retired, and on his re- 
treat Antiochus returned into Arabia to renew the war 
there. In this fecond expedition he took his rout through 
Judaea, which giving umbrage to Alexander Jannasus, 
prince of the Jews, he endeavoured to flop his march by 
drawing lines between Joppa and Antipatris, that being 
the only way he could march his army. Thefe lines 
Were twenty miles in length, and fortified with a wall and 
wooden towers at proper diftances. But all this was to no 

efFeft ; 
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effe&; for Antiochus, having fet fire to the towers, and o- 
bliged the Jews to retire, broke through the lines, and pur- 
fued his march without farther moleftation into Arabia* 
where he was furprized in a difadvantageous poft by Aretas, 
and cut off with the greateft part of his army. Thofe who 
efcaped the Haughter had no better fate ; for having retired 
after the battle to the village of Cana, they all perifhed there 
for want of provilions. Upon the death of Antiochus, Pto- 
lemy the fon of Mennseus, prince of Chalcis, a city in that 
neighbourhood, attempted to make himfelf matter of Da- 
mascus. But the inhabitants bearing an utter averfion to 
him, chofe rather to call in Aretas, by whom their king 
and their army had been lately cut off, than to fubje£r them- 
felves to Ptolemy. Accordingly having no other refource, 
for they hated Philip more than Ptolemy himfelf, they fent 
for Aretas, and made him their king. This prince was no 
fooner fettled in the fovereignty, but he undertook an ex- 
pedition againfl the Jews, and defeated Alexander Jannaeus 
in a pitched battle near Addida. But foon after this victory 
a peace concluded between the contending parties, put a ftop 
to all further hoftilities °. 

The Syrians being quite exhaufted, and tired out ^with 
the continual wars carried on in their country by the am- 
bitious and turbulent princes of the race of Seleucus, and 
feeing no end of the devaluations, flaughters, and other ca- 
lamities which attended their interline diviiions, refolved at 
laft to exclude them all, and fubmit to a foreign prince, 
who might deliver them from the miferies of a civil war, 
and reftore tranquillity to their country. They firft caff their 
eyes on Mithridates the Great, king of Pontus $ but it was 
feared his quarrels with Rome might bring a new war upon 
Syria. Some propofed Ptolemy king of Egypt j but this 
propofal was rejected, by reafon the Egyptians had always 
been declared enemies to the Syrians. They therefore pitched 
on Tigranes king of Armenia, and fent embaffadors to ac- 
quaint him with the refolution they had taken. Tigranes a- 
greed to it, came into Syria, took poffeffion of that king- 
dom, and reigned there eighteen years in great tranquillity ; 
the firft fourteen of which he governed it by Megdates his 
lieutenant, till he was obliged to recall him, with the troops 
he had under his command, to make head againft the Ro- 
mans p, as we mail relate in the hiftory of Armenia. Ti- 
granes 
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granes no fooner entered Syria, but Eufebes, abandoning his 
dominions, fled into Cilicia, where he paffed the reft of his 
life in obfcurity q . What became of Philip is not known. 
Porphyrius indeed mentions both thefe princes as living near 
thirty years after Tigranes had taken pofleflion of Syria r ; 
but herein that writer was certainly miftaken, as we mall 
fhew in a more proper place. Selene, the wife of Eufebes, 
retained Ptolemais with part of Phoenice and Cade-Syria, 
and reigned there many years without moleftation, which 
enabled her to give her two fons an education fuitable to 
their birth. Thefe were Antiochus, firnamed Afiaticus, be- 
caufe brought up in Afia, and Seleucus Cybio-facfces s . 
While Selene reigned at Ptolemais, fome difturbances hap- 
pening in Egypt, on account of the averfion which the peo- 
ple had conceived againft Alexander their king, that prin- 
cefs put in her claim to the crown, as being fitter to La- 
thurus j and fent her two fons to Rome to follicit the fenate 
in her behalf. The Romans kept them there two years, 
giving them all the time hopes of fuccefs in their negotia- 
tion ; but with no other view than to oblige Alexander by 
this means to buy at a dearer rate the favour and protection 
of the fenators. And accordingly, when he had fpent all 
the treafures he was mafter of in bribing the fenate, he was 
at laft confirmed in the kingdom, and the young princes 
ordered to return home r . Antiochus the eldeft refolved to 
pafs through Sicily, being defirous to fee the curiofities of 
that celebrated ifland, and efpecially the city of Syracufe. 
While he ftaid there, he met with an infult, which (hews 
how much Rome was corrupted in the times we are writing 
of, and what rapines and depredations were committed in 
the fight of the world by the magiftrates fent by the re- 
public to govern the unhappy provinces. The misfortune 
of young Antiochus is related at length, and fet out in its 
proper light by Cicero u . Verres, fays he, who was at that 
time Prcetor in Sicily, hearing that Antiochus was at Syra- 
cufe, and being at the fame time informed that he had along 
with him a great deal of gold and fdver plate, many valua- 
ble jewels, and rich moveables, was tranfported with joy, as 
if fome rich inheritance had unexpectedly fallen to him. 
Upon the prince's arrival he fent him a prefent of wine, oil, 

flour, 
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flour, ica for the ufe of his numerous retinue, and fome 
days after invited him to an entertainment ; on which occa- 
fion £he Praetor difplayed all his coftly furniture, his palace 
being magnificently adorned, and the tables fet off with 
veflels of moft exquifite workmanfhip ; for of thefe Verres 
had great ftore. The banquet was truly noble, and worthy 
of fo great a gueft, the Praetor having /pared no expences on 
fuch an extraordinary occafion. The prince was greatly ta- 
ken with the elegancy and politenefs of the Roman governor, 
and highly pleafed to fee himfelf honoured by an officer of 
the republic in fo eminent a manner. To mew his accept- 
ance, he invited Verres to an entertainment in his turn, 
expofmg to public view an incredible number of gold and 
filver veflels, cups richly fet with jewels, moveables of all 
forts of an ineftimable value, and amongft other things a 
wine-veflel cut out of one precious ftone, and of fuch a 
fize, that nothing like it had ever been feen. Verres, great- 
ly furprized at fuch a pompous and magnificent appearance, 
took each of the veflels into his hand, viewed, praifed, and 
admired them, the king expreffing great joy that the Praetor 
of the Roman people mould be fo well pleafed with his en- 
tertainment. Verres returning home, fent next morning 
two of his domeftics to the prince, defiring he would let him 
have for a day or two fome of the fineft veflels he had feen 
at his houfe, under pretence of mewing them to his work- 
men. Antiochus, without the leaft difficulty or diftruft, 
complied with his requeft ; and then the Praetor fent again, 
begging he would truft him only for a few hours with the 
large vefTel made of a fingle precious ftone, that he might 
examine it more exactly, and fatisfy his curiofity more at 
leifure. The prince at his requeft fent that alfo. Verres, whofe 
avarice had no bounds, feeing young Antiochus fo pliant and 
complaifant, did not flop here. The two princes had car- 
ried with them to Rome, a branched candleftick of mafly 
gold, no lefs valuable for the exquifitenefs of the workman- 
fhip, than for the many rich jewels and precious ftones, 
with which it was adorned. With this they intended to pre- 
fent Jupiter Capitolinus ; but his temple, which had been 
burnt in the civil wars between Marius and Sylla, being 
then rebuilding, and not fmifhed when they left Rome, they 
carried the prefent back with them without allowing any 
one to fee it, that it might the more furprize the city, when 
it mould firft appear in the temple of Jupiter 5 for they de- 
signed to fend embafladors with this magnificent prefent, as 

foon 
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foon as they heard that the ftatue of the god was fet up In 
his new temple. Verres, by fome means or other being 
informed of all this, earneftly begged the prince to fend 
him it, expreffing a great defire to fee it, and promifing to 
conceal it even from thofe of his own family. Antiochus 
was very unwilling to comply with the praetor's requeft, 
not out of any jealoufy or diftrufr, but becaufe he did not 
care it mould be feen by any, till it appeared in the capitol. 
However, not to difoblige Verres, he commanded his fer- 
vants to carry it to his houfe, well covered and with all pof- 
fible fecrecy. The praetor, when he firft beheld it, could 
not help crying out in the greateft furprize, This is truly a 
prefent worthy of a prince, worthy of a king of Syria, wor- 
thy of the capitol. For in that inimitable performance, 
fays Tully, art feemed to vie with the precious materials, 
and the fpe&ators were not more charmed with the number 
of the jewels, than with the variety of the workmanfhip. 
Befides, it was of fuch an extraordinary fize, continues the 
fame author, as plainly difcovered that it was not intended 
for the palace of a man, but for tt ftately temple of fome 
god. The officers of Antiochus, having given the prater 
full time to confider it, were preparing to carry it back^ 
when he defired them to leave it with him, that he might 
examine it more at his leifure, which they did accordingly. 
The prince was not at firft alarmed, nor entertained the 
leaft fufpicion of Verres ; but having for three fuceeflive 
days fent to demand it, and the praetor always promifing 
to return it the next day, he began to be uneafy, and at 
laft applied to him in perfon. Verres received the prince 
with great marks of efteem and affection, and was not even 
afhamed to beg of him the prefent, which, as he had known 
from Antiochus himfelf, was defignedfor the great Jupiter, 
and the Roman people. Antiochus, ftruck with amazement 
at this unexpected demand, could not for fome time return 
any anfwer ; but at length recovering from the furprize he 
was in, he told Verres with great politenefs, that he was 
forry he could not gratify him, fince he was bound by a vow 
he had made, to confecrate the candleftic to Jupiter Capi- 
tolinus. Verres did not acquiefce to this anfwer, but with 
an unparallelled impudence replied, that Jupiter would be as 
well pleafed with fuch another, which might be finiftied be- 
fore the temple could be in a condition to receive Jo valu- 
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able an ornament. But the prince begged Verres anew t@ 
excufe him, alledging the judgment, which the many na- 
tions that had been concerned in the workmanfhip of that 
gift, and knew for whom it was defigned, would pafs upon 
fuch an action ; they would look upon us both, faid he, as 
guilty of facrilege, and confider us in the fame light, as if 
we had plundered the temple of Jupiter. Hereupon Verres 
began to abufe and threaten him even with death, fince he 
had him in his power, if he did not immediately make over 
to him both the golden candleftic and the other precious 
vefTels which he had fent to his houfe. But his menaces be- 
ing of no more weight with Antiochus than his entreaties, 
the rapacious praetor commanded him to depart the ifland 
before fun-fet. Hereupon the prince, withdrawing to the 
market-place, acquainted, with tears in his eyes, the mul- 
titude that flocked to hear him, with the unjufr. and fcandalous 
treatment he had met with from the praetor ; he declared, 
calling the gods to witnefs, that Verres had robbed him of a 
golden candleftic of an ineftimable value, which was defign- 
ed for the capitol, as a lafting monument in that auguft 
temple of his alliance and amity with the Roman people ; he 
protefted, that he was not concerned for the lofs of many gold 
and filver vefTels, fet with precious ftones, and of other va- 
luable effects, which the avaricious praetor detained with 
the moft flagrant injuftice ; but to fee himfelf thus by violence 
deprived of a prefent which he had defigned for the great Ju- 
piter of the capitol, was a misfortune and an affront, which 
: he could not well brook, &c. In the clofe of his fpeech call- 
ing upon the Roman citizens, who were there prefent, and 
Jupiter himfelf, to witnefs the fincerity of his heart and the 
piety of his intentions, he offered and confecrated anew the 
prefent which the praetor had in his cuftody, to the great Ju- 
piter of the Remans w . Thus was a prince with the moft 
crying injuftice abufed, a gueit plundered, and an ally and 
friend of the Roman people with the higheft indignity ex- 
pelled the province by the chief magiftrate fent thither by the 
republic to adminifter juftice. The fcandalous behaviour of 
Verres was publicly known, not only in Sicily and all over 
Afia, but even at Rome ; and neverthelefs the injured 
prince could never receive the leaf} fatisfacrion for the af- 
front, or reparation for the lofs he had fuffered, Verres 
having gained by rich prefents many powerful protectors at 
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Rome, who were not afhamed to patronize fo notorious a 
robber, and fcreen him againfl the juft profecution of their 
plundered ally. But to return to our fubjecl: : 

Selene finding on the return of her two fons from Rome, 
that her follicitations for the kingdom of Egypt had proved 
unfuccefsful, attempted to enlarge her dominions in Syria, 
and prevailed upon many cities to revolt from Tigranes, and 
fide with her. This brought the king of Armenia upon her 
with all his forces ; he entered Syria at the head of five hun- 
dred thoufand men, and having obliged Selene to {hut herfelf 
up in Ptolemais, laid fiege to that place, reduced it, and ha- 
ving got the princefs into his power, caufed her to be put to 
death at Seleucia in Mefopotamia, whither he had carried 
her on his return into Armenia x . She was the daughter of 
Ptolemy Phyfcon king of Egypt, and had been at firft mar- 
ried to Ptolemy Lathurus her brother, but taken from him by 
her mother, and given to Antiochus Grypus ; upon whofe 
death me married Antiochus Eufebes the fon of Antiochus 
Cyzicenus, and had by him her two fons, Antiochus Afiati- 
cus and Seleucus Cybiofadtes. Appian tells us, that fhe 
married Cyzicenus himfelf, and after his death Eufebes his 
fon, and looks upon all the misfortunes, which afterwards 
befell Eufebes, as a juft judgment of heaven upon him for 
this inceft y. But we find no fuch marriage mentioned by 
any other hiftorian, whereas all the antients fpeak of her 
marriage with the other three princes. Upon the death of 
Selene, Tigranes governed Syria without any difturbance, 
till he was obliged to recal Megdates with all the troops he 
had in that country to amft him againft Lucullus, who had 
given him a dreadful overthrow before Tigranocerta, as we 
mall relate in the hiftory of Armenia. Syria being by the 
retreat of Megdates left naked, Antiochus Aliaticus, to 
whom, as the next heir of the Seleucian family, that king- 
dom belonged, took poffeffion of fome provinces of it, and 
there quietly reigned four years without the leaft. moleftation 
either from Lucullus or Tigranes. But thefe four years are 
comprehended in the eighteen afHgned to Tigranes ; for that 
prince retained fome part of Syria while Antiochus reigned 
in the other, till the whole was reduced to a Roman province. 
And hence it is, that fome authors have not ranked Antio- 
chus Afiaticus among the kings of Syria. However, he ru- 
led over part of that kingdom till Pompey having conquered 
L 2 Tigranes 
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Tigranes impofed on him the hard condition of returning in- 
to Armenia, and confining his ambition to the antient inhe- 
ritance of his forefathers. As Syria was then without a go- 
vernor, and no body had more right to rule there than Antio- 
chus Afiaticus, that prince appeared before Pompey, repre- 
fented to him the misfortunes of his family, urged the juftice 
of his claim, and entreated the Roman not to exclude him 
from a crown, which his anceftors had long wore with great 
glory. But as the Romans in the age we are writing of had 
the bare appearance and outfide of virtue, and did not fcru- 
ple committing the moft flagrant a&s of injufiice to promote 
the intereft of their republic, Pompey gave Antiochus this 
haughty and difobliging anfwer : Don't imagine you {hall be 
put in pofleflion of a kingdom, which you have abandoned. 
The Syrians defpife you, and will not fuffer you to reign o- 
ver them. Why did you not wreft the f<^ptre out of the 
hands of Tigranes ? You have lived eighteen years in dread 
of the enemy, whom I have conquered. What pretence 
then have you to deprive us conquerors of the right we have 
acquired by our victory I The kingdom of Syria belonged to 
Tigranes, and now that he is conquered, all his rights de- 
volve upon us. The Syrian empire therefore now appertains 
to Rome, and our republic can defend it better than you from 
the, incurfions of the Jews and Arabians z . Thus Pompey 
made ufe of his victories to opprefs an unfortunate prince, 
rob him of his inheritance, and by the moft notorious piece 
of iryuftice reduce Syria to a Roman province. Antiochus, 
thus ftript of his dominions, fpent the reft of his life in ob- 
fcurity. Some writers tell us, that Pompey gave him Com- 
rhageria ; but thefe confound Antiochus Afiaticus with Antio- 
chus Commagenus, as is manifefted from Strabo, Appian, 
£)ion Camus, Juftin, &c. As for Seleucus Cybiofacles, or 
as others write it, Cybiotates, he outlived his brother ; for 
Dion Camus a , Strabo b , and Porphyrius c tell us, that the 
Alexandrians, having placed on the throne of Egypt Bere- 
nice, the daughter of Ptolemy Auletes, fent an embafly in- 
to Syria, inviting Antiochus Afiaticus, who by his mother 
Selene was the next male-heir to that crown, to come into 
Egypt, and marrying Berenice to reign in conjunction with 
her. But the embafTadors finding that he was dead, and there- 
upon 

2 Appian in Syriac. & Mithridat. Dion. Cafs. 1. xxxv. Juftin- 
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upon returning home, the Alexandrians fent another embaffy 
to Seleucus his brother with the fame propofal ; which he 
readily accepting reigned in Egypt, till Berenice growing 
weary of him caufed him to be put to death ( W). In him 
ended the whole race of Seleucus ; no one of that illuftrious 
family being left to furvive the lofs of the empire, which 
they had held, according to Appian, two hundred and feven- 
ty years, according to Eufebius, from die hundred and feven- 
teenth olympiad,' the third after the death of Alexander, to 
the third year of the hundred and twenty-fourth, that is, two 
hundred and fifty-one years d . 

SECT. 

d Eufeb. in Chron. 

(W) Porphyry, as quoted by Eufebius, tells us, that Philip the 
fon of Grypus was invited by this fecond embaffy into Egypt. 
But as no mention has been made of him in hiftory fince his feizing 
on Damafcus, which happened fix and twenty years before the 
time we are now writing of, he was in all likelihood dead, when 
the Egyptian embaftadors arrived in Syria. Beiides, lT he had 
been now alive, he would have been too far advanced in years 
for the propofed marriage, it being now forty years fmce he fuc- 
eeeded his father in the kingdom of Syria. The perfon therefore, 
whom this fecond embaiTy called out of Syria into Egypt after 
the death of Afiaticus, muft have been his younger brother j 
for he was invited thither as the next heir to the crown, and this 
the brother of Afiaticus alone could be. Frequent mention is 
made by the writers of thofe times of this younger brother of 
Afiaticus ; but none of them acquaint us with his name. How- 
ever, what Strabo relates of Seleucus Cybrofa&es or Cybiofattes 
evidently Ihews, that he was the perfon we are fpeaking of For 
that writer tells us (in), that Seleucus Cybiofactes was invited 
ii\to Egypt to marry Berenice, and that he was of the Seleucian 
family ; both which things put it beyond doubt, that this Seleu- 
cus was the younger brother of Afiaticus, fmce upon the death 
of the latter, his younger brother was the only furviving perfon 
of the Seleucian family ; and therefore in him ended, as we have 
related, the illuftrious race of Seleucus Nicator. 

That nothing may be wanting which can give us any light in- 
to the hiftory of Syria, before we difmifs this fubjec~l, we mall 
give our readers a fuccinft account of the Syrian coins, which 
have been tranfmitted to us, and reprefent the princes, who have 
reigned in Syria, according to the order of their fucceflion to 
the crown. And to begin with thofe of Seleucus Nicator, foun- 
der of the Syro-Macedonian empire ; two different coins of that 
prince have reached us, whereof the firft reprefents him with 
a lion's ikin on his head, and the fecond with the fame Ikin and 
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the wing of fome bird cpvering his ear. The Macedonian kings, 
efpecially Arnyntas, Philip, and Alexander the Great, are com- 
monly reprefented with the fkin of a lion on their heads, imita- 
ting therein Hercules, from whom they pretended to derive their 
pedigree. The captains of Alexander, when they ufurped the 
iovereign power in their refpeclive governments, alfumed, in their 
coins, the fame enligns and ornaments which that conqueror had 
ufed, as if they had been his lawful heirs and fucceffors. The 
wing, which we fee in the fecond medal, is a fymbol of difpatch, 
quicknefs and expedition, without which no great exploits can 
be atchieved. On the reverfe of the firft medal Jupiter is repre- 
fented fitting, and holding in his right hand a victory, and in his 
left a fpear reverfed, to mew, that after victory clemency is to. 
be ufed towards the conquered, and not arms or feverity. The 
reverie of the fecond medal exhibits a butting ox, and no doubt 
alludes to what Appian relates of Seleucus Nicator, viz. that he 
once feized by the horns, and ftopt in his full career, a wild ox, 
which Alexander was about to facrifice, after he had broken the 
ropes by which he was held by many perfons, and made his ef- 
cape. Eoth medals bear this infcription, BASlAEns SEAETKOT, 
that is, of king Seleucus, as does alfo a third of the fame prince, 
reprefenting tne head of Jupiter crowned with laurel, and on 
the reverfe a chariot drawn by four elephants, and drove by Pal- 
las darting with her right hand a javelin, and holding a fhield 
in her left. Jupiter is frequently exprefTed on the Macedonian 
and Syrian coins as being the pre; ended father of Alexander, 
from whom the kings of Syria derived all their pow er. Pallas 
was the tutelary goddefs of Macedon ; and as to the elephants, 
Seleucus far excelled all the princes of his age in the number he 
conftantly kept of thofe warlike animals ; for he brought foui 
hundred and eighty with him againft Antigonus, and had recei- 
ved five hundred from Sandrocottus king of India before he en- 
gaged in that war, 

Antiochus Sotcr, the fon and fuccefTor of Seleucus Nicator 
is reprefented with a diadem on his head and. a wing above hi 
ear ; on the reverfe is Apollo holding in his right hand an arrow 
and bow in his left with this infcription, BASIAEfiS ANTIOXOr 
that is, of king Antiochus. Seleucus Nicator pretended to be th 
ion of Apollo, as we have related in the hiftory of that prince 1 
reign, and hence it is that we meet with the figure of Apollo i 
mofl of the Syrian coins. 

The medal- of Antiochus Theus reprefent that prince wit. 
the ciiadan on his head, and on the reverie Apollo with what th 
medaMs call his attributes, viz. a bow and an arrow, as in th 
form..r coin. Perhaps the medals bearing the figure of Apoll 
wcre'ftruck by the inhabitants of Antioch, who paid a particul; 
wcrjhip to that god in the neighbouring city or village < 
Daphne. 

Seleucus Callinicus, brother to Antiochus Theus, is reprefentc 
in the fame manner, viz. with the diadem or royal fillet ; on tl 
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reverfe is Apolkfliolding in his right hand an arrow, and leaning 
with his left' arm upon his tripos with a laurel crown upon it. 
We have two other medals of this prince with Apollo on the 
reverfe of one, and a horfe on that of the other : Apollo holds 
an arrow in his right hand, and with his left leans upOn his bow ; 
the kings of Syria took great delight in tiorfes, and their caval- 
ry, generally {peaking, behaved with great gallantry. Befides, 
a horfe is a fymbol of war, and denotes a warlike people. Over 
the horfe is a ftar, which was, as we are told by the antiquaries, 
the arms of the city of Adradus, where this medal perhaps 
was ftruck. The medals of Seleucus Ceraunus are in every ref- 
pe6l like thofe of Seleucus Callinicus. 

The medals of Antiochus, firnamed the Great, exhibit 
the head of that prince with the ufual enfigns of royalty, 
and on the reverfe the figure of a galley, by which fymbol 
the Syrians reprefented the city of Tyre. Antiochus made 
himfelf matter of that ftrong and important place at the fame 
time that Ptolemais was delivered up to him, with forty mips 
that were in the harbour, by Theodotus commander in chief 
of the forces of Ptolemy Philopator king of Egypt. The 
letters which are to be feen over the galley are arithmetical 
characters, and anfwer our numbers 117; whence we learn that 
this medal was ftruck in the 117th year of the Seleucian 
aera, which was according to fome, the 28th, according to 
others, the 30th year of Antiochus's reign. Vaillant feems 
to look upon thofe rfledals of Antiochus the Great as fpurious, 
which bear this infcripti on, BASIAEnE MErAAOT ANTIOXOT, 
that is, of king Antiochus the Great, fmce tne Syrian kings- 
appear to have been averfe from affuming on their coins fuch 
pompous titles. 

Seleucus Philopator, the fon and fucceifor of Antiochus, is 
reprefented with the fame fymbols as his father. The letters 
PAC denote the 136th year of the sra, of the Seleucidae, 
which was the nth of his reign. 

Antiochus Epiphanes, fo famous in the hiflory of the Mac- 
cabees, is reprefented with the ufual enfigns of royalty ; on 
the reverfe of fome of his medals we fee Apollo taking with 
his right hand an arrow out of his quiver, and holding a bow 
in his left ; in others the image of Jupiter, armed with a 
thunderbolt and fpear ; on all his medals is the following in- 
fcription, BASIAEQS ANTIOXOT ©EOT EIII$>ANOTE> that is, of 
king Antiochus the appearing god, or, of king Antiochus, who 
appears to be a god. This impious and haughty title was firft 
given him, according to Jofephus (112), by the Samaritans, 
who wrote a letter to him with this direction. 

The medals of Antiochus Eupator, the fon of Epiphanes, 
have on the reverfe a Jupiter, fitting, and holding a winged 
victory in his right, and a fpear in his left, with this in- 
L 4 fcription, 
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fcri^tton, BASUEQS ANTIOXOT ETnATnPOE, that is, of king 
Antiochus Eupator. The youthful look of this prince proves 
that he was very young when he afcended the throne, as we 
have fhewn in the hiftory of his reign. 

We have no fewer than eight medals of Demetrius Soter, 
the ion of Seleucus Philopator, all bearing the head of that 
prince, but different fymbols on the reverfes. On the firft is 
a Jupiter, fitting with a victory in his right hand, and a fpear 
in his left, with this lnfcription ; BASIAEns AHMHTPIOT ©EOT 
OIAOIIATOPOE EnTEPOE* that is, of king Demetrius Theus 
Philopator Soter : We have fpoke of the firname of Soter in 
the hiftory of his reign ; but the other appellations are not 
mentioned by any hiftorian. On the fecond is reprefented a 
victory ftretching out her right hand , and holding in heV 
left the branch of a palm tree. The figure of victory on the 
coins of this prince allude, in all likelihood, to the advan- 
tages he gained over Eupator and his governor Lyfias. On the 
third is expreffed a Mercury, with the branch of a palm-tree 
in his right hand, and his caduce in the left. Thefe three 
coins bear the fame infeription, and without them we mould 
never have known that Demetrius aflumed the appellation of 
Theus and Philopator ; the firft he probably took in imitation 
of his uncle Antiochus ; and the other of his father Seleucus. 
Mercury is a fymbol of peace, and, in all likelihood, alludes 
here to the tranquillity which reigned fometime all over Syria, 
after Demetrius had conquered and put to death Eupator and 
his governor Lyfias. The reyerfe of the fourth medaj exhi- 
bits a galley, the fymbol of the city of Tyre, with this in- 
feription, BASIAEnS AHMHTPIOT L. pNA* TTPII2N? that is, of 
king Demetrius in the year (of the Seleucian «era) 154, By 
the Tyrians. On the fifth we fee an Apollo fitting in the ap- 
parel of a woman, and holding in his right hand an arrow, 
and a cornucopia in his left, with this infcription v BAEIAEQS 
AHMHTPIOT EOTHPOE* and the letters PNH, that is, of king 
Demetrius Soter, in the year of the Seleucidae 158. The fixth 
medal bears on the reverfe a galley, with the characters p^o 
and SIMINIHN* that is, in the year 153. By the Sidonian.s. 
As Demetrius fent his fon to Rome this year, Vaillant con- 
jectures that the Sidonians conveyed him thither with their 
gallies, and on that occafion ftruck this medal. Perhaps a 
galley was the fymbol of Sydon as well as of Tyre, the firft 
galley, if Clemens Alexandrine is to be credited , haying 
been built in that city. On the reverfe of the feventh me- 
dal is a cornu-copia with the name of Demetrius Soter, and the 
characters p£a> that is, in the 161ft year of the Seleucidae 
that is, the year in which Demetrius defeated Alexander Balas ; 
for that ufurper firft appeared, according to the hiftory of the 
Maccabees, in the 160th year of the kingdom of the Greeks, 
and was defeated by Demetrius^ as we read in the profane hifto- 
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rians, the year following. The eighth and laft medal of this 
prince has on the reverfe an Apollo with an arrow in his right, 
and a cornucopia in his left, with the name of Demetrius Soter, 
and the letters pgB, thrt is, in the i62d year of the Seleuciah 
asra. We read in the hiftory of the Maccabees, that Deme- 
trius began his reign in the 151ft year of the kingdom of the 
Greeks, and from this medal it appears that he was ftill alive 
in the 1626. of the fame aera ; hence we have preferred the 
authority of Polybius (1 13), who was contemporary with this 
prince, and writes that he reigned twelve years, to the tefti- 
mony of Torniellus Bucholcerus, Funcius, Vignerius, and 
Gordon, of whom the three firft will have him to have reigned 
on'y ten years, and the two latter but nine. Eufebius (114), 
Sulpitius Severus (115) and Jofephus (116) agree with Polybius. 

The medals of Alexander Balas have on one fide the head 
of that prince with the diadem, and on the other either Jupiter, 
Apollo, Pallas, or Neptune. Jupiter is reprefented fitting with 
a yidlory in his hand ; Apollo with an arrow in one hand, and 
a bow in the other ; Pallas with an helmet on her head, a vic- 
tory in her right hand, and her left leaning on her lhield ; Nep- 
tune holding in his right hand a dolphin, and his trident in 
the left. Moft ofthe medals of this prince bear this infcription, 
BAEIAEOE AAE3ANAPOT 0EOI1ATOPOE ETEPrETOT, PSB, that 
is, of king Alexander Theopator Euergetes in the year 162. 
He afTumed the firname of Theopator, as pretending to be the 
fon of Antiochus Epiphanes, firnamed Theos or God. One 
of the medals of this prince represents his head, together with 
fhat of his queen Cleopatra, the daughter of Ptolemy Philo- 
metor. Qn the queen's head is a bufhel after the manner of 
Ifis and Serapis, two Egyptian deities. This buftiel with the 
comurcopia hard by it, is a fymbol of the happinefs which the 
people promifed themfelves from the marriage of the king of 
Syria with the daughter of the king of Egypt. The dates which 
thefe medals bear, are 162, 163, 164, 165, 166. The follow- 
ing year, that is in 167, Demetrius Nicator, according to the 
hiitory of the Maccabees, began his reign ; fo that our chrono- 
logy agrees exactly with that of the medals, and of the hifto- 
ry of the Maccabees, it being manifeft from both that Balas was 
killed in the lixth year of his reign. Eufebius was therefore 
certainly miftaken, when he allowed him in his chronology ten 
years and feven months. 

Some of the medals of Demetrius Nicator, the fon of De- 
metrius Soter, bear on the reverfe an eagle, fome an anchor, 
the arms of the Seleucian family, others a galley, and fome the 
figure of a woman, commonfy believed to be Aftarte, the god- 
defs of the Sidonians ; the medals with that figure having been 
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' flruck by the Sidonians, as fome conjecture from the legend in 
Phoenician characters. The infcription on the medals of this 
prince is, of king Demetrius, and on one, of king Demetrius 
Theus Philadelphia Nicator. The firname of Theus he took 
in imitation of his father ; that of Philadelphus was given him 
for the great affection he had, or rather pretended to have for 
his brother Antiochus ; the appellation of Nicator was bellowed 
upon him by his fubjects for having conquered Alexander Ba- 
las, who was not of the Seleucian family. The medals of this 
prince are dated 167, 168. 

Antiochus Theus, the fon of Balas by Cleopatra, is not ran- 
ked' by fome writers among the kings of Syria ; but on the an- 
tient coins he is reprefented like the others with the diadem, and 
honoured with the titles of king Antiochus, Theus, Epiphanes, 
Nicephorus ; the firnames of Theus and Epiphanes he took in 
imitation of Antiochus, the fifth of that name, whofe grandfon 
he pretended to be : that of Nicephorus or the victorious was 
given him after his victory over Demetrius. Some writers ex- 
clude him from the number of the Syrian kings, becaufe during 
the ihort time he lived, Demetrius, his rival, kept poflfefTion of 
the greater!: part of the empire. The medals reprefenfc him 
very young, and he indeed was not above five years old when 
he afcended the throne, and was put to death by Tryphon's 
orders after he had reigned two years. Fundus and Vignerius 
will have him to have reigned three years complete , Gordon, 
Mercator, and Temporarius four, and Jofephus writes, that he 
was put to death in the fixth year of his reign. 

Tryphon , having on the death of his pupil ufurped the 
crown, caufed fome medals to be ftruck, wherein he (tiled 
himfelf king Tryphon, and Tryphon the powerful king ; fome 
of thefe medals have reached our times, and bear on the re- 
verfe an helmet, the fymbol of war, to which is fattened a 
large horn, among the antients a mark of power ; near the 
helmet is a ftar, the arms of the city of Aradus, which fhews 
that the medal was ftruck there ; for the cities where fuch me- 
dals were coined, are generally exprefTed either by the initial 
letters of their names, or by fome other mark. Thus a cor- 
nucopia Hands for Antiocb, a galley for Tyre, the branch of 
an olive-tree for Laodicea, a mitre for Tripolis, &c. 

The medals of Antiochus Sidetes, the brother of Demetrius 
Nicator, exprefs the head of that prince with the ufual diadem, 
and on the reverfe an eagle with the branch of a palm-tree, 
and the following legend, BAEIAEHE ANTIOXOT POA- IFF* 
AST- that is, of king Antiochus, in 174 at Tyre a facred afy- 
lum. We have mentioned in our hiftory the famous afylum 
that was at Tyre. Eufebius tells us, that the privilege of an 
afylum was granted to the Tyrians in the 187th year of the 
Seleucian sera: but this medal, which was ftruck in the 174th 
year of that aera, plainly fhews that he was therein greatly 
xniftaken, Sidetes bears on all his medals the nameofEuer- 
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getes 9 that of Sidetes, or the hunter, by which he is generally 
diftinguiftied in hiftory from the other Antiochufes , not 
feeming to him worthy of being tranfmitted to pofterity. Pa- 
tinus in his , aceount of the medals of the Syrian kings is 
greatly at a lofs about thofe of Antiochus Euergetes : to which, 
of the many Antiochufes fays he, thfe medals belong, I leave 
others to guefs ; for my p^rt, 1 find no mention made by the 
antients of any fuch king as Antiochus Euergetes. Patinus it 
feems, had never read Eufebius ; for Porphyry, .as quoted by 
that writer, tells us in exprefs terms, that Antiochus the bro- 
ther of Demetrius Nicator was known by the name of Anti- 
ochus Euergetes (118). The medals of this prince benr different 
d^tes, viz. 174, 175, 176, 177, 178, 181, 182. Buchaierus 
and Famiorarius had not feen thefc medals, when they wrote 
that Sidetes reigned only feven years. 

Demetrius Nicator, being fet at liberty by the Parthian 
king, returned into Syria, and reafcended the throne upon the 
death of his brother Sidetes, who was cut off with his army 
by the Parthians. Ail the medals that were ftruck after the 
return of Nicator reprefent him with a long beard after the 
Parthian manner, and are dated the 184th, 185th, 1 86th years 
of the Seleucian xra. 

Alexander Zebina is reprefented on the medals with the 
/diadem, as the other kings of Syria, tho' by few of the an- 
tients placed in that number. Moft of the coins of this prince 
were ftruck at Damafcus and bear the following dates, 184, 
185, 186; fome of them have on the reverfe an eagle, fome 
a Bacchus with his attributes, fome a Jupiter, and fome a Pal- 
las armed with a mield and fpear. They all bear the fame in- 
fcription, viz. of king Alezander, without any of thofe pom- 
pous titles which the other princes afiumed. 

Seleucus, the eldeft fon of Demetrius Nicator by Cleopatra, 
wasfcarcjfeated on the throne, when he was killed by his own 
mother, hence we have not reckoned him among the Syrian 
kings ; neither do we find any mention made of him on an- 
tient coins. His brother Antiochus, firnamed Grypus, the fe- 
cond fon of Demetrius Nicator and Cleopatra, fucceeded him, 
as we have related. On the medals of this prince, ftruck in 
the beginning of his reign, that is, in the 187th, and 190th 
years of the Seleucidas, we find the heads of Antiochus and 
Cleopatra joined together with this infcription , BASIAISSHS 
KAEOPATP/'E 0EA2> KAI BAL^AEQE ANTIOXOT, that is, of 
queen Cleopatra Thea and of king Antiochus. That ambitious 
woman afiumed the title of goddefs or Thea, and even placed 
her own name before that of the king her fon. The medals 
that were coined after the 190th year of the aera we are 
fpeaking of, are Hamped with the head of Antiochus alone, 
and this infcription, of Antiochus Epiphanes ; the name, or 
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rather nick-name of Grypus, which is common among authors, 
is not to be met with on the medals of this prince. The me- 
dals of the other princes, viz. of Antiochus Cyzicenus, Antio- 
chus Eufebes, Demetrius Euchaerus, Antiochus Dionyfius, and 
Antiochus Afiaticus, contain nothing remarkable, which we 
have not already taken notice of i and therefore, not to trou- 
ble the reader with tedious repetitions, we mall here put an end 
to this note and hiftory, referring thofe, who defire to have a 
more particular account of the Syrian coins, to Foy-Vaillant^s 
elaborate hiftory of the king's of Syria, whence we have bor- 
rowed what we have faid relating to this fubjeft. 
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SECT. V. 

The Hiftory of Egypt from the foundation 
of that monarchy, by Ptolemy Soter, to 
its being made a Roman province. 

BE F O R E we proceed to the hiftory of Egypt under the 
Macedonians, it will be neceflary to exhibit a feries of 
their kings with the years of their refpe&ive reigns according to 
various fyftems, there being a great difagreement among au- 
thors in their chronological accounts of thefe princes. 

Ptolemy's Canon of the Macedonian kings who reigned in 
Egypt. 

Years. Years. 
Ptolemy Lagiis 20 Ptolemy Philometor 35 

Ptolemy Philadelphus 38 Ptolemy Euergetes II. 29 
Ptolemy Euergetes 25 Ptolemy Soter 36 
Ptolemy Philopator 17 Ptolemy Dionyfius 29 

Ptolemy Epiphane's 24 Cleopatra 22 

A Table Of the Macedonian kings who reigned in Egypt, 
with the years of their reigns according to Eufebius. 

Ptolemy Lagus 40 Ptolemy Alexander 10 

Ptolemy Philadelphus 38 Ptolemy Lathurus reftored 8 
Ptolemy Euergetes 26 Cleopatra alone 6 months. 

Pto?emy Philopator 17 Ptolemy Alexander II. 15 

Ptolenr, Epiphanes 24 Ptolemy Auletes 30 

Ptolemy Philometor 35 Ptolemy Dionyfius and 
Ptolemy Euergetes or 1 Cleopatra ' 4 

Fhyfcon J 29 Cleopatra alone 22 

Ptolemy Lathurus before 1 

bis banifhment J r ? 

wanting fome months. 

There is no fmall difagreement among the ecclefiaftic writers 
with rofpecl: to the years of thefe princes reigns, as appears from, 
the foil owing tabic. . " 
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A Table of the Ptolemies of Egypt, with the years of their reigns, according to Clemens of Alexandria a 

Epiphanius b , and Nicephorus. 



Ptolemy Lagus 
Ptolemy Philadelphia 
Ptolemy Euergetes 
Ptolemy Philopator 
Ptolemy Epiphanes 
Philometor 
Ptolemy Phyfcon 
Ptolemy Lathurus 
Ptolemy Dionyfius 
Cleopatra 



Acc. to Clem. 

40 
27 
25 

*7 

24 

35 
29 

36 
29 
22 



Acc. to Epiph. 

40 
38 
24 
21 
22 

34- 
29 

35 
3 1 
32 



Acc. to Niceph. 

40 
38 
25 
17 
26 



17 and fix months. 
18 

30 
22 



We 
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We (hall now proceed to thehiftory of thefe princes reigns, 
where we (hall have occafion to examine which of the various 
tables we have exhibited deferves the preference. Ptolemy 
Ptolemy, the firft of the Macedonian race who reign- soter his 
ed in Egypt after Alexander the Great, was, according to extraftloa ' 
Arrian c , a native of Eordaea, a fmall place in the province 
of Mygdonia in Macedon, and called Lagides, or the fon 
of Lagus, but commonly believed to be the fon of king 
Philip; that prince, asCurtius d and Paufariias* e inform us, 
having given Arfmoe, the daughter of Meleager and mo- 
ther to Ptolemy, in marriage, while fhe was big with child by 
him, to Lagus a Macedonian of a mean defcent. Lagus, un- 
willing to father another man's child, as foon as his wife 
was brought to bed, expofed the new-born infant, accord- 
ing to the barbarous cuftom of thofe times, to be devoured 
by wild beafts, or to perifti with famine. But an eagle, 
fays Suidas f , touched with that companion, which found no 
room in the breaft of Lagus, performed with wonderful care 
and afliduity all the duties of a fond parent, flickering the 
helplefs infant with his wings againft the inclemency of 
the weather, and nourifhing it with the blood of his prey 
inftead of milk. Lagus being greatly affected with this mi- 
raculous a4venture, which no doubt, was invented and di- 
vulged for that end, and looking upon it as an infallible prog- 
noftic of fome extraordinary rife and good fortune, acknow- 
ledged the child for his fon, and as fuch brought him up with 
great care. Theophylus Antipchenus, difagreeing with the 
above-mentioned authors, tells us, that Ptolemy was of the 
royal family of Macedon, not by the father, but by his mo- 
ther Arfinoe, who was nearly related to Philip the father of 
Alexander Lagus, according to this writer, muft have 
been a man of rank, fince he matched into the royal family, 
and not an obfcure or ignoble Macedonian, as Curtius and 
Paufanias call him h . Theocritus, in fpeaking of Ptolemy's 
family, fays that Alexander the Great and he were of the 
fame race, being both defcended from Hercules and Hyllus ; 
but does not tell us, whether by the father's fide, 'or the mo- 
ther's. On the other hand, Juftin, without taking any no- 
tice of his pedigree, writes, that he ferved firft under Philip, 
and afterwards under Alexander, in the capacity of a com- 
mon 

c Arrian. 1 i. d Quint. Curt. 1. iv. e Paufan in Atticis. 
f Suidas in voce Lagus. sTheophyl. Antioch. 1. ii. h Curt..,^-, 
fcPaufan. ibid. 1 Theocritus Idvll. it. 
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mon foldier, and was raifed by the latter for his gallant be- 
haviour to a chief command in the army k . It appears alfo 
from what we read in Plutarch l 9 that Ptolemy was com- 
monly believed to be of a mean defcent. For that wri- 
ter, in fpeaking of his great moderation and the mildnefs 
of his temper, tells us, that one day, after he had heard for 
a long time an empty and trifling grammarian bragging of his 
great fkill in antiquity, he at length interrupted him with this 
queftion well fuited to the erudition of a (hallow pedant: Since 
you are fo well verfed in the learning of theantients,pray tell me, 
grammarian, off-hand, who was the father of Peleus. The gra* 
marian anfwered without hefitation, Pray, tell me firft, O 
king, if you can, who was the father of Lagus. This re- 
proachful reflection on the meannefs of Ptolemy's extraction 
raifed no frnal} indignation in the courtiers \ but Ptolemy, 
applauding the humour, and pleafed with the freedom of the 
grammarian, told them, that if it was beneath the dignity of 
a king to bear a joke, it did not by any means become him 
to joke upon others ; that he had been the aggreflbr, and 
therefore had no more right to refent the anfwer of the gram- 
marian, with whom he had put himfelf thereby on a level, 
than the grammarian had to be offended at his queftion. As 
for Ptolemy himfelf, he feems to have preferred the name of 
Lagides, or the fon of Lagus, to all other appellations, fince 
lie transmitted it with his own to all his defendants, who 
from him are called Ptolemad Lagides, or the Ptolemies de- 
fended from Lagus. Nay Epiphanius tells us m , that in 
honour of his father he inftituted a military order, calling it 
from his name L^geion. This, if true, proves the inftitu- 
tion of military orders to be of a more antient date than is 
commonly believed. But whatever was Ptolemy's defcent, 
allthe antients, who write of thofe times, give him a moft 
extraordinary character. He was one of Alexander's chief 
Grea 1 fa ^ avour ^ tes 5 tnat conqueror repofing in him the greateft truft, 
voured by and relying entirely on his wifdom, conduct:, and courage, 
Alexander, i n the execution of his moft important projects ; for he at- 
^^ edby tended him in all his expeditions, and in moft of them 
e army. ^ ift in guiflied. himfelf in a very eminent manner. He was no 
'lefs dear to the foldiers than tothe king, being at the fame 
time the prince's favourite, and the darling of the army. 
At the fiege of Harmatelia among the Brachrnans he had the 



misfortune 




k Juftin. I. xiii. 
Epiphanius de menfur. & ponder, 



1 Plutarch.de ira cohibenda. 
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misfortune to be wounded with a poifoned arrow, and mufl 
have died of his wound, had not providence intervened in a 
very extraordinary manner, after all human remedies had 
proved unfuccefsful. For while Alexander was one night 
bemoaning with himfelf the lofs which he had reafon to ap- 
prehend of fo great a commander, he fell afleep, and had 
fcarce fhut his eyes, when a vaft dragon, if Diodorus is to 
be credited appeared to him in a dream, carrying a plant 
in his mouth, acquainting him with the nature and virtue of 
that vegetable, fhewed him the place where it grew, and in- 
ftrucled him in what manner he mould apply it to Ptolemy's 
wound. The vifion no fooner 4ifappeared, but Alexander 
awaking, went to the place which the dragon had pointed out 
to him, found the plant, and having applied it to the wound, 
as he had been directed, cured it in a fhort time, and refto- 
red Ptolemy in perfect health to the army, who looked upon 
his death as the greateft misfortune that could befal them. 
Strabo, who fpeaks of this adventure as happening in the 
country of Orites, fays, that Alexander learned the remedy of 
the natives, and that either he or his flatterers gave out that it 
had been revealed to him by the gods °. 

After the death of Alexander he was appointed govern- Appointed 
or of Egypt, Libya, and the part of Arabia which borders | over * oroi 
upon Egypt ; and thefe provinces he held to his death, and ' 
tranfmitted them with many new acquifitions as an hereditary 
kingdom to his defcendants. But as we have already given a 
particular account of his wars with Perdiccas, Antigonus, 
and Demetrius p, we mail not trefpafs on the reader's patience 
with tedious repetitions, but only take notice in this place of 
fome particulars relating to the reign of this prince, which 
we have not mentioned elfewhere. He is commonly diftin- 
guifhed from the other Ptolemies his fucceffors by the ^ irnam e w ^ e e d n ^ t5 
of Soter or Saviour, which was firft given him by the Rho- 
dians on the following occafion ; Antigonus having formed a 
defign of feizing on the ifland of Cyprus, which was then held 
by Ptolemy, demanded of the Rhodians a fquadron of their beft 
{hips for the carrying on of that enterprize ; but as thofe 
iflanders drew great advantages from their trade with Egypt, 
they could by no means be prevailed upon to enter into any 
meafures prejudicial to the intereft of Ptolemy. This gave no 
fmall offence to Antigonus, who, to be revenged on the 

Rhodians, 

nDiodor. Sicul. 1. xvii. p. 617. °Strab, 1, Igjgf* 

v See Vol. viii. Book ii. chap. 2. (eft, 7. 
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Rhodians, fent his fon Demetrius, with a mighty fleet, and a 
powerful army to reduce their ifland. But Demetrius, after 
having fpent a whole year in the fiege of Rhodes, the me- 
tropolis of the ifland, without being able to matter it ; was 
obliged to conclude a peace with the Rhodians upon honour- 
able terms, and leave them in full pofTeffion of their liberties. 
As they had been enabled by the timely fuccours fent them by 
Ptolemy to fuftain fo long a fiege, and by his friendly offices 
happily delivered from it, as foon as the enemy withdrew, to 
teftify their gratitude to their deliverer, they confecrated a 
grove to him, furrounded it with a ftately portico, which 
from him they called the Ptolemaeum ; and, after having 
confulted the oracle of Jupiter Amnion, to give the action 
an air of folemnity, decreed, according to the impious flat- 
tery of thofe times, that divine honours mould be paid him 
in that place, and the name of Soter or Saviour given 
him for having delivered them from the calamities of fo dan- 
gerous a war 9. 

Peoples A- Ptolemy, upon his firfl: bemg appointed governor of 
lexandria. Egypt, chofe the city of Alexandria for the ufual place of his 
refidence, as did likewife the other kings, who fucceeded 
him; by which means that city became one of the moft 
wealthy and populous of the world. Ptolemy granted great 
privileges to all who fettled there, whether Greeks, Jews, 
or Egyptians, which drew fuch crowds of new inhabitants 
out of Judaea, that their quarter was one of the largefl: in 
the place. For the ufe of thefe, as they came by degrees to 
forget their own language, was made that Greek vernon of 
the facred books, which has fince been called the Septuagint, 
as we mall fee in a more proper place. All the antients fpeak 
of Alexandria as the next in beauty, wealth, extent, &c. 
to Rome, fome calling it the fecond metropolis of the world, 
others the city of cities, the queen of the eafr, a fecond 
Rome, &c r . 

title ofk^ ^ H0 ' P to l emv fr° m tne time he was nrft vefted 
Year°of The j with the government of Egypt, exercifed the regal authority, 
flood 2695. yet he did not aliume the title of king till he faw himfelf 
Year before £ rm l v fettled in his new kingdom, which happened after 

Chnft 304. . \ r a • 1 r\ • i»i 

the retreat of Antigonus and Demetrius, who had attemp- 
ted, without fuccefs, to invade Egypt, that is, nineteen 

years 
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""^^f Diodor. Sicul. I. xx. Pint, in Demet. Paufan. in Atticis. 
-T^Vide Diodor. Sicul. 1. xvii. Strab. 1. xvii. Marcellin. 1. xxii. 
Hegefipp. 1. iv. c. 2f . 
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years after the death cf Alexander. From this time Pto- 
lemy in his chronological canon begins to reckon the years 
of his reign, having hitherto computed by thofe of Philip 
and Alexander T^Egus, though the latter had been killed 
five years before. But this fortunate turn in favour of 
Ptolemy, and his being thereby firmly eftablifhed on the 
throne, gave the chronologer a new epoch to reckon by, 
which took its beginning from the feventh day of our No- 
vember. From this time Soter reigned twenty years, 
agreeable to Ptolemy's canon ; and thefe with the nineteen 
afcribed by that writer to Philip and Alexander iEgus, 
make up the thirty-nine, which authors commonly allow 
Ptolemy Soter to have reigned alone. For in the fortieth Makeshis 
year of his reign , being fourfcore and upwards, he placed fonPhiladei- 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, one of his fons by Berenice, on the P hu s his parts 
throne, declaring him his partner in the empire and fuc-^£ c th * 
ceffor to the crown after his death. He had feveral fons 
by his other wives, and among thofe Ptolemy Ceraunus, 
or the Thunderer ; who being the fon of Eurydice, the 
daughter of Antipater, and the eldeft of the male ifTue, 
looked upon the crown as his birth-right after his fathers 
demife. But Berenice, who came into Egypt merely as a 
companion to Eurydice, when he fir ft married Ptolemy, fo 
charmed that prince with her beauty, that he likewife mar- 
ried her, and in all affairs of importance was entirely go- 
verned by her advice. The crafty princefs, taking advan- 
tage of the afcendant (he had gained over her hufband, 
prevailed upon him to fettle the crown upon her iflue, and 
exclude Ceraunus, to whom, according to the order of fuc- 
ceflion, it belonged. To prevent therefore the wars which 
might enfue after his death between the two brothers, he 
refolved to place the crown on the head of Philadelphus in 
his life- time, aud reign in partnerftrip with him. Here- 
upon Ceraunus, quitting the court, retired to Lyfimachus, 
whofe fon Agathocles had married Lyfandra the fifter of 
Ceraunus both by father and mother. After the death of 
Agathocles he fled to the court of Seleucus, who received 
him in the moft obliging manner, for which he was after- 
wards repaid with the blackeft ingratitude s . 

In this year, which was the firft of the hundred and 
twenty- fourth olympiad, the fortieth of Ptolemy Soter'a 
M 2 reign, 



s Paufan. in Atticis. Juftin. 1. xvi. c. z. Diogen. Laert. Mn- 
Demet Phaler. Theocrit. Idyll. 17. Appian. in Syriac. 128. 
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reign, and the firft of Ptolemy Philadelphus, was finiftied 
the famous watch-tower in the ifland of Pharos over-a- 
gainft Alexandria, which had been begun by Ptolemy So- 
ter fome years before. It was commonly called the tower 
of Pharos, and was counted by the antients among the 
wonders of the world. It was a large fquare hructure of 
white marble, on the top of which fires were kept con- 
ftantly burning for the direction of failors. It coft eight 
hundred talents, which, if they were Attic talents, a- 
mounts to one hundred fixty-five thoufand pounds fterling 
and upwards ; If Alexandrian, to twice that fum. The 
architect, employed by Ptolemy in this wonderful ftruclure, 
was Softrates of Cnidus, who by the following crafty device 
attempted to ufurp the whole glory of it to himfelf. He 
w^s ordered to engrave on it the following infcription ; 
King Ptolemy to the gods the faviours for the benefit of 
failors ; but inftead of Ptolemy's name he cut out his own 
in the folid marble, ond then filling up the hollow of the 
letters with mortar, wrote on it the abovementioned in- 
fcription. In procefs of time the mortar with Ptolemy's 
name being wore off, the following infcription appeared ; 
Softratus the Cnidian, the fon of Dexiphanes, to the gods 
the faviours for the benefit of failors. This, as it was 
engraved on the folid marble, lafted as long as the tower 
itfelf 1 (A). This wonderful work has been demolifhed 
fome ages fince ; and now in its place {lands a caftle, as 
our modern travellers inform us u , called Farillon, where 

agar- 

* Plin. 1. xxxvi. c. iz. Strab.H. xvii, p. 791. Memnon. excerpt, 
c. 9. & 13. Appian. in Syriac. p. 128. u Thevenot. part. 

1. 1. ii. c. 1. 

(A) Nicolas Lloyd tells us out of a manufcript copy of the 
Greek fcholiaft on Lucian, whofe very words he quotes, that, this 
tower was a fquare ftru&ure of a furlong, or fix hundred foot 
on each fide, and fo high that it was feen at the diftance of an 
hundred miles (1). Ebon Adris, an Arabic writer, in his book 
which the Latin translator ftiles Geographia Nubienfis, fays, 
that thi:> rower was three hundred cubits, or four hundred and fif- 
ty foot high. But both thefe accounts are altogether incredible, 
anu. generally looked upon as mere hyperboles. The firft indeed 
isMContradicted by Jofephus (2), who, in fpeaking of the tower of 
"-Phafelus at Jerusalem, defcribes it as a fquare building of forty 
■ 4 cubits, 

(1) Vide Nic. Lloyd in Lexic. Geographic, ad vocem Pharus. 
(2) Jofeph. de Bell. Judaic, 1. vi. p, 914. 
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a garrifon is kept to defend the harbour. Pharos was origi- 
nally an ifland about feven furlongs diffont from the con- 
tinent, to which it was afterwards joined by a caufey, like 
that of Tyre, and commonly called the Heptaftadium, or 
the feven furlong caufey, it being feven furlongs in length. 
This was the work of Dexiphanes, the father i f Softrates, 
who compleated it at the fame time, that his fon put his 
lair, hand to the tower. As they were both celebrated ar- 
chitects, Ptolemy employed them in thefe and many other 
works, which he undertook for the adorning and ftrengthe- 
ning of Alexandria, the metropolis of his kingdom w . Am- 
mianus Mai cellinus afcribes the Heptaftadium to queen Cleo- 
patra x ; but as he contradicts therein Caefar in his com- 
mentaries, and all the antients who fpeak of that great 
work, his authority is of. no weight with us. 

The fame year that the tower of Pharos and the hep- The image 
taftadium were rimmed, the image of Serapis was brought conveJSTto 
out of Pontus to Alexandria, after Ptolemy had for th ret Alexandria, 
years together follicited in vain Scydrothemis king of Pon- J es * of th * 
tus to fend him it. .Of this deity we have the following y° ar 
account from Tacitus y, Plutarch 2 , and Clement of A- Chrift283. 
lexandria 2 . While Ptolemy, the firft of that name, was 
employed in fortifying Alexandria with walls, and adorn- 
M 3 ing 

w Strab. 1. xvii. p. 792. Plin. 1. v. c. 31. & 1. xiii. c. 11. 
Caefar. comment, de bell, civil. 1. iii. Pompon. Mel. 1. ii. 
c. 7. x Ammian. Marcell. 1. xxii. c. 16. 

r Tacit, hiftor. 1. iv. c. 83, 84. z Plutarch, de Ifide 8c 

Ofiride. a Clem. Alexandria in Protreptic 

cubits, or fixty foot on each fide, and ninety cubits, or an hun- 
dred and thirty-five foot high, and adds, that is was like the 
tower of Pharos near Alexandria ; but as to its circumference 
much larger. Jofephus had often feen both thefe towers, fay 
fome writers, and' could not be miftaken herein. Some writers 
lay great ftrefs on the teftimony of Jofephus in this place ; but 
in our opinion he deprefles that wonderful work as much as the 
others raife it; for if the tower of Pharos was much lefs than that 
of Phafelus at Jerufalem, how came the former and not the latter, 
to be fo much celebrated by all the antients,and even ranked among 
the feven wonders of the world ? We are therefore apt to be- 
lieve, that fomemiftake has crept into the copy of Jofephus ; per- 
haps inftead of fAuuv we mould read jxt/^v. However tiiat be, the 
two former accounts are in our opinion very impropable, fince. al- 
lowing it four hundred and fifty foot in height, and fix hundred 
in breadth on each fide, it would have been a far more wonjjer* 
ful work than the great pyramid which we can hardly believe. 
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ing it with temples and other {lately buildings, there ap- 
peared to him in his fleep a young man of extraordinary 
beauty, and of a ftature more than human, admonifhing 
him to difpatch into Pontus fome of his moft trufty friends 
to bring from thence his ftatue, and affuring him that the 
-city and kingdom, which entertained it, mould prove hap- 
py, glorious, and powerful ; the young man, having thus 
fpoke, difappeared, mounting up into heaven in a huge blaze 
of fire. Ptolemy, ftruck with the augury and miraculous 
apparition, difcovered his virion to the Egyptian priefls, 
whofe profeflion it was to be {killed in things of this na- 
ture. But as they appeared to be quite ignorant of Pontus 
and all foreign countries, he had recourfe to one Timothe- 
us an Athenian of the race of the Eumolpides, who at 
that time had the adminiftration of facred things in Alex- 
andria. From him he learnt that in Pontus flood a city 
tailed Sinope, and not far from it a temple greatly reforted 
to by the natives, and confecrated to the infernal Jupiter, 
near whofe ftatue flood chat of a woman commonly believ- 
ed to be Proferpine. But Ptolemy in the mean time ap- 
plying his mind to other things, entirely neglected the 
heavenly admonition, till the fame vifion, appearing to 
him anew in a more terrible manner, threatened him and 
his kingdom with certain deftru&ion, if he neglecled to 
put in execution the orders that had been given him. Here- 
upon Ptolemy immediately difpatched embailadors with rich 
prefents to Scydrothemis, who then reigned in Sinope, to 
try whether they could prevail upon him to part with the 
image. They were ordered to take Delphos in their way, 
and there to confult the oracle of the Pythian Apollo, which 
they did accordingly, and received an anfwer from the god 
Void of ambiguity, Viz. that they fhould proceed, and car- 
ry home with them the image of his father, but leave be- 
hind that of his fitter. Upon their arrival at Sinope they ac- 
quainted Scydrothemis with their errand, and at the fame 
time prefented to him rich gifts in their matters name. 
The king accepted the prefents, and was inclined to com- 
ply with their requeft, but deterred from following his in- 
clination by the menaces of the people oppofing the re- 
moval of the ftatue. In this negotiation three years were 
|pent, Ptolemy fparing no entreaties nor charges, but fend- 
. -ing continually new embafladors, loaded with frefh prefents 
F V |>#th for the king and his favonrites. However, Scydro- 
themjs continued ftill irrefolute and wavering, till he was 
Warded by a dreadful fpe&re, which appeared to him in the 
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dead of the night, no longer to retard what the deity had 
determined. Hereupon having afTembled the people, he 
acquainted them with the injunctions of the god, with his 
own vifion, and with that of Ptolemy, and allured them, 
that, unlefs they readily complied with the orders of hea- 
ven, many dreadful calamities would foon fall upon them. 
His fpeech made no impretiion on the minds of the popu- 
lace ; they envied Egypt fuch a bleffing, and furrounding 
the temple in a tumultuous manner, threatened to put any 
one to death who mould offer to remove their god. Here- 
upon the god, as fome authors write, of his own motion 
and without help, conveyed himfelf into the embafladors 
(hip, which lay dole to the (hore ; and the veffel, traver- 
fing an immenie tract of fea, arrived the third day after 
fafe at Alexandria. Other writers tell us, that the inha- 
bitants of Sinope being reduced to great ftraits by a famine 
which made a dreadful havock in the city, confented at 
laft to part with their god for afupply of corn, which Pto- 
lemy fent them. The ftatue of Serapis , being thus 
brought to Alexandria, was fet.up in one of the fuburbs 
of that city called Rhacotis, where a temple was after- 
wards erected in his honour, fuitable to the greatnefs of 
that ftately metropolis, and called from the god wormipped 
there Serapeum (B). This ftru&ure, according to Am- 
mianus Marcellinus, furpaffed in beauty and magnificence 
all other edifices in the world, except the capitol at 
Rome \ 

° M 4 Within 

b Ammian. Marcellin. 1. xxii. c. 16. 



(B) Julius Firmicus (3), RufRnus (4), and other ecclefiaftic 
writers are of opinion, that the patriarch Jofeph was worlhipped 
in Egypt under this name. But they can give no other reafon 
for this ftrange conceit, than that Serapis was generally reprefented 
with a bufhel on his head, which, they think denotes the bulhel 
with which Jofeph meafured out his corn to the Egyptians in the 
time of the famine whereas it may as well reprefent the bulhel, 
with which Ptolemy meafured out to the inhabitants of Sinope the 
corn which he fent them for their god. This opinion, ridiculous 
and ill-grounded as it is, has been embraced by VoiTius, Ouzellus, 
Spencer and many other modern writers of no mean character 

(5) W@ 

(3) Julius Firmic. in lib. de error, prophanar. Religion. 
(4) Ruffin. hiftor. 1. ii. c. 23. ; ** 
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Thecele- Within the verge of this city was a library, which in 
brat ^ d n !^ after-ages became very famous for the number and value 
XmyVX of the books it contained. Ptolemy Soter, being a learned 
lexandria, prince, as appears from his hiftory of the life of Alexander, 
which was greatly efteemed by the antients, but has not 
reached our times, to encourage and improve the liberal arts 
in his dominions, founded an Academy at Alexandria, 

or 

(5). Thefe will have Serapis to be an antient Egyptian god, the 
fame with Apis, and derive his name from Apis and the Greek 
word 2op} ? , fignifying a coffin ; fo that according to them Serapis 
- is the fame as Apis i v s 0 p5, or Apis in his coffin. Their meaning 
is, that the facred bull, worfhipped by the Egyptians, when alive, 
was called Apis, when dead, Serapis, or Apis in Soro, for from 
thefe words Apis in Soro, they derive the name of Serapis, which 
according to them was at firft Soroapis, and by corruption came to 
be Serapis. For this etymology they quoteNymphiodorus,Clemens 
of Alexandria, Eufebius, and Ruffinus, but feem not to be aware 
of a very obvious objection againft this derivation j which is, that 
the antient Egyptians were unacquainted with the Greek tongue, 
that language having been introduced into Egypt by the Ptolemies ; 
and therefore had Serapis been an antient Egyptian deity, his name 
could not have had a Greek etymology. But not to dwell on an 
argument which fufficiently confutes itfelf, being entirely founded 
on a forced, unnatural, and falfe etymology, it is certain, if the 
antients are to be credited, that Serapis was not originally an 
Egyptian deity, nor worihipped by the inhabitants of that country 
in antient times, as he rauft have been, had the patriarch Jofeph, 
keen worfhipped under that name. For Polybius tells us (6), 
that Serapis was firft worfhipped as a god on the coaft of the 
Propontis on the Thracian fide over-againft Hierus, and that there 
Jafon facriflced to him when he went on the Argonautic expedi- 
tion. From thence, in all likelihood, the worfhip of that deity 
was introduced among the inhabitants of Sinope, and from Sinope 
brought into Egypt in the manner we have related. For till the 
reign of Ptolemy the firft no mention is made by any writer of Se- 
rapis as an Egyptian god. Herodotus, who is fo difFufe and par- 
ticular in his account of the Egyptian gods, takes no notice of 
this j which is a plain proof, that in his time no fuch deity was 
Jsinown in Egypt. Several authors have wrote after him of the 
gods, religious ceremonies, and different manners of worfhip in 
ufe among the Egyptians, who were of all people the moft fuper- 
ftitious, and_yet none of them ever once mention the name of Ser 
rapis, till they come to the time of the Ptolemies. Macrobius 

tells 

v 

(5^ ¥ide VofT. de theolog. gent 1. i. c. 91. & Spencer, de 
legib. Ritual Hehr, d$ert,v a Co 3, (6) Polyb. I iv, pi 

% 6 h. ' 
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or a fociety of learned men, who devoted themfelves to 
the ftudy of philofophy, and all other fciences. For the 
ufe of thefe he made a collection of choice books, which 
by degrees grew under his fucceflbrs to a prodigious bulk, 
and was reckoned the finefr. library in the world. His fon 
Ptolemy Philadelphus left in it at his death an hundred thou- 
fand volumes ; and the fucceeding princes of that race en- 
larged frill more, till at length the books lodged in it a- 
mounted to the number of feven hundred thoufand volumes c . 
The method they followed in collecting them was this: 
They feized all the books that were by the Greeks or other 
foreigners brought into Egypt, and fent them to the aca- 
demy or mufeum, where they were tranfcribed by perfons 
employed for that purpofe the tranfcripts were then deli- 
vered to the proprietors, and the originals laid up in the 
library. Ptolemy Euergetes, for inftance, borrowed of the 
Athenians the works of Sophocles, Euripides, and JEkhy~ 
Jus, and only returned them the copies, which he caufed 
to be tranfcribed in as beautiful a manner as pomble ; the 
originals he retained for his library, prefenting the Athenians 
with fifteen talents for the exchange d , that is, with three 
thoufand pounds fterling and upwards. As the mufeum 
was at hrft in that quarter of the city, which was called 
Bruchion, near the royal palace, the library was placed 
there likewife ; but when it was filled with books to the 
number of four hundred thoufand volumes, another library 

within 

c Strab. 1, xvii. p. 791. Eufcb. in chron. Ammian. Marcellin. 
ibid. Tertull. in apologetic, c. 18. Plut, in Epicurum d Am- 
mian. Marcellin. ibid. Gellius, 1. 6. c. 17, Ifidor. Origin. I. 
vi. c. 3. Galen, in comment. 2, in tertium libr. Hippocrat. de 
Morb. vulgar. 

tells us (7), that when the ftatue of Serapis was firft fet up at Alex- 
andria, Nicocreon, who then reigned in Cyprus, fent to enquire 
what god he was, which he would not have done, had he been 
a deity antiently worlhipped by the Egyptians ; for Nicocreon 
was, as the above-mentioned author informs us, a prince of great 
learning, and well verfed in the Egyptian mythology. Origen, 
who was himfelf an Egyptian fpeaks of Serapis as a god brought 
into Egypt not long before his time (8). From all we have faid, 
it is manifeft, that Serapis was not originally an Egyptian deity, 
£nd confequently could not be the Patriarch Jofeph. , ; 

(7) Macrob. Saturnal. h I c. 20. (8) Origen. contra 
Celfum, 1. v. 
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within the Serapeum was erected by way of fupplcment to 
it, and on that account called the daughter of the former. 
The books lodged in this were in procefs of time increafed 
to the number of three hundred thoufand volumes ; aud thefe 
two put together made up the number of feven hundred 
thoufand volumes, of which the royal libraries of the Pto- 
lemies were faid to confift e . In the war which Julius Cae^ 
far waged with the inhabitants of Alexandria, the library 
in Bruchion was unfortunately burnt, and the four hundred 
thoufand volumes, with which it was flocked, reduced to 
afhes. But the library in Serapeum ftill remained, and 
there it was, without all doubt, that Cleopatra depofited 
the two hundred thoufand volumes of the Pergamean libra- 
ry, which Marc Antony prefented her with. Thefe, and 
others added to them from time to time, rendered the new 
library of Alexandria more numerous and confiderable than 
the former f ; and tho* it was plundered and ranfacked 
more than once, during the troubles and revolutions which 
happened in the Roman empire, yet it was again and again 
repaired, and filled with the fame number of books, and 
continued for many ages to be of great fame and ufe in 
thofe parts, till it was at length burnt by the Saracens, on 
their making themfelves matters of Alexandria in the 6^.2d 
year of the chriftian aera. The manner in which this was 
effected is too remarkable to be palled over in filence. We 
have the following account of it from Abul-Pharagius, in 
his hiftory of the tenth dynafty (C). John, firnamed the 



e Strab. ibid. Epiphan. de ponder. & menfur. Tertull. ibid- 



c. 1 6. Dion. Caflius. 1. xlii. p. 202. Liv. apud Senecam de 
tranquill. Oros. 1. vi. c. 15. 

(C) The author here quoted was a native of Malatia, a city in 
Armenia near the fprings of the Euphrates, and flourifhed in the 
thirteenth century. He wrote an abridgment of the hiftory of the 
world, from Adam to his own times, which he divided into ten 
parts or dynafties ; viz. ill, The hiftory of the antient patriarchs 
from Adam to Mofes ; z. Of Jolhua and the other judges of 
Ifrael ; 3. Of their kings ; 4. Of the Chaldean kings ; 5. Of the 
Magi or Perfians ; 6. Of the Greek kings; 7. Of the Romans ; 
8. Of the Greek emperors of Conftantinople ; 9. Of the Arabi- 
an, commanders, and here he is more diffufe than in all the reft 
put together; 10. Of the Moguls. He is more to be depended 
upon in his hiftory of the Saracens and Tartars than in his ac- 



gram- 



c. 18. 




Ammian. Marcellin. l.xxii. 



counts 
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grammarian, a famous Peripatetic philofopher, being at 
Alexandria, when that city was taken by the Saracens, and 
in great favour with Amiri-Ebnol-As their general, he beg- 
ged of him the royal library. Amiri replied, that it was 
not in his power to grant fitch a requeft ; but that he would 
write to the khalif or emperor on that head, fmce, with- 
out knowing his pleafure, he dared not difpofe of one 
fingle book. He accordingly wrote to Omar, who was 
then khalif, acquainting him with the requeft of his friend ; 
and the emperor's anfwer was, that thofe books, if they 
contained the fame doclrine with the Coran, could be of 
no ufe, becaufe the Coran comprehended all necefTary truths ; 
but if they contained what was contrary to that book, they 
ought not to be fuffered ; and therefore he ordered, that, 
whatever their contents were, they mould be all deftroyed. 
Purfuant to this order, they were diftributed among the 
public baths, where, for the fpace of fix months, they 
ferved to fupply the fires of thofe public places, whereof 
there was an incredible number at Alexandria. We may, 
from hence, form a jufr idea of the prodigious multitude 
of books lodged in that celebrated library. Thus this in- 
eftimable treafure of knowledge, which had been founded 
by a Macedonian prince, a great encourager of learning, 
was utterly deftroyed by an enthufiaftic tyrant, who, by 
his religion, founded in ignorance and made up of incon- 
fiftent fables, was infpired with a brutifh and irreconcileable 
hatred to all truth, learning and politenefs. The mufeum, 
in the quarter called Bruchion, flood after the library ad- 
joining to it was conuimed, and lafted till that whole part of 
the city was deftroyed by the emperor Aurelian in his war 
with the Alexandrians : for Ammianus Marcellinus tells us, 
that, till the reign of Aurelian, it continued to be the ha- 
bitation of excellent men, meaning the members of that 
fociety, which had been founded by Ptolemy Soter, for the 

improve- 

counts of other nations, The learned Edward Pocock tranflated 
this work into Latin, and publifhed his tranflation in 1663 ; he 
had obliged the public in 1650 with an abridgment of the hiftory 
of the tenth dynafly. under the following title, Specimen hiftoris 
Arab urn ; five Gregorii Abul-Faragii Malatienfis de origine & 
moribus Arabum fuccincta narratio. The epitomizer's learned 
obfervations are worthy perufing. We cannot imagine what in- 
duced Abraham Ecchellenfis to give our author the name of Gre- 
gorys Bar Hebraeus Syrus (9). 

(9) Vide Pocock, Simon, Bayle's Dift. Critic^ 
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improvement of all ufeful fciences Strabo, in his de- 
fcription of this mufeum, fays h , that it was a large {tinc- 
ture, adjoining to the palace and fronting the harbour; 
that it was furroundcd by a portico, where the philofophers 
walked and converfed together ; that the members of the 
fociety were under the government of a prefident, whofe 
ftation was fo honourable, that, under the Ptolemies, he 
was always nominated by thofe princes, and in the Roman 
times by the emperors ; and finally, that within the mufeum 
was a very large hall, where they all met at their meals ; 
for they were fupplyed very plentifully with all forts of 
provifions, the mufeum having been endowed, when firft 
founded, with large revenues. Hence Timon the Phliafian , 
who was contemporary with Ptolemy Soter the founder of 
it, ufed to call it the talaron or the coop, denoting there- 
by, that the philofophers were fed in the mufeum, and fat- 
tened like birds in a coop *. The mufeum, as the reader 
muft have obferved from the account which the antients 
give of it, was an inftitution of the fame nature with the 
colleges of the prefent times ; and as to thefe, the kingdoms 
where they flourifh, and above all our own, are indebted 
for the great men they have given to the world, fo Alexan- 
dria owed to its mufeum the many excellent writers it 
produced. Among thefe we may reckon Clemens Alexan- 
drinus, Origen, and Athanafms, who had their education 
in that city. 

The celebrated Demetrius Phalereus was the firft prefi- 
dent of this feat of learning, and as the library was a part 
of it, he had, in all likelihood, the books likewife under 
his care. We do not hereby mean what Arifleas feems to 
infinuate, viz. that Demetrius was librarian to Ptolemy So- 
ter ; for this was too mean an employment for a man of 
his rank. He had been prince of Athens , and governed 
that ftate with abfolute authority for the fpace of ten years, 
was a great law-giver, an eminent philofopher, and the 
moft able politician in the age he lived in. The emperor 
Antoninus ranks him with the greateft princes of thofe 
times, and even puts him upon the level with Philip of 
Macedon, and his fon Alexander the Great k . To fay 
therefore that he was library-keeper to Ptolemy, would be 
degrading, beyond meafure, a perfon of his merit and repu- 
tation. 

s.Ammian. Marcel. 1. xxii. c. 16. p. 343. h Strab. 1. 

^S* P- 793- 1 Athen. 1. i. p. 22. k Antonin. 1. 

ix. -c. 24. de feipfo. 
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tation. v Befides, we find another in this employment under 
Soter, and likewife under his fon Philadelphus, viz. Zeno- 
dotus of Ephefus, who, being by profeffion a grammarian, 
was very proper to take care of a library, fuch perfons bet- 
ing generally chofen in thofe times for this employment ; how- 
ever, it was not below Demetrius to aflift Ptolemy in what 
he had fo much at heart, that is, in founding a mufeum, 
and making a collection of choice books for the ufe of the 
learned men who were to live in it ; nay, Plutarch tells us> 
that Demetrius was the firft who propofed to the king the 
founding both of the mufeum and library ; and that the king 
readily embraced the propofal, as being fuggefted by a man, 
who was equally eminent for his learning and other extraor- 
dinary qualifications ! . 'ihe fame author adds, that Deme- 
trius at firft advifed the king to collect only fuch books as 
treated of civil policy and government, telling him, that he 
would find in them better advice and counfels than any of his 
friends dared to give him. And indeed this is almoft the on- 
ly means of conveying truth to princes, and fhewing them, 
under borrowed names their duties as well as their faults. 
When the king had once approved of this excellent advice* 
and taken proper meafures for the procuring of all fuch books 
as anfwered his firft defign, it is very natural to fuppofe, that 
he was thereby led to collect all other forts of books, and 
fill with them the library we have mentioned. Demetrius 
was charged with the care of collecting thefe books, which 
was no- ways an employment unworthy of fo great a man, 
lince the king himfelf placed therein all his pleafure and di- 
verfion ; a diverfion fuitable to the tafte of a prince, who was 
himfelf a man of eminent learning, and an encourager of it 
in others (D). 

Towards 

^lut. apophthegm, rcgum. 

(D) Livy, in fpeaking of this library, ftiles it a noble monu- 
ment of the wealth of the Egyptian kings, and of their commen- 
dable attention in propagating knowledge among their fubjects; 
but Seneca, with all the fournefs of a Cynic, finds fault with 
Livy for commending it, and even blames the kings who were 
concerned in that great work. Let Livy, fays he, and other wri- 
ters beftow their elogiums on that great colle&ion of books, and 
on the princes who poi.ioted it ; for my part, 1 look upon it as 
a lafting monument of the pride and vanity of thofe monarchs," 
who amaned fuch a prodigious number of voluines j not for their 
«fe but merely for pomp and oftentation. Let every one putchafe 

' fuch 
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PtplemyiSo- To wards the clofe of this year died Ptolemy Soter, in 
ter dies. e ]gh t y_f ourtn vear G f his age and forty-nrft of his reign, 

counting the two years he held the empire in partnerfhip with 
his fon. Thofe writers, who will have him to have reigned 
only . thirty-nine years, follow therein Juftin, who tells us, 
that he refigned his crown to his ion, and diverting himfelf 
of all power and authority, attended on the new king as one 
of his guards, faying, that he thought it a more glorious 
thing to be the father of a king, than to have a kingdom m . 
Thefe authors, as they do not reckon the two years he lived 
after his refignation, allow him to have reigned only thirty- 
nine years. Lucian n and Macrobius 0 tell us, that, in the 
thirty-eighth year of his reign, he admitted his fon to lit on the 
throne with him, and that the father and fon reigned jointly 
two years. According to thefe he reigned in all but forty 
years. The learned Ufher, whom we have followed, ob- 
serves out of Dionyfius the aftronomer , that Ptolemy 
Philadelphus was admitted to reign with his father thirty-nine 
years after the death of Alexander ; and that the fon, in the 
fecond year of their common reign, as Dionyfius ftiles it, by 
the death of his father, became the fole mafter of the Egypti- 
an empire : Whence it is plain, that Ptolemy, according to 
Dionyfius, who formed a new aera, beginning with the reign 
of Philadelphus, died in the forty-firft year after the death of 
Alexander, and confequently of his own reign p. He was the 
heft prince of his race, and left behind him an example of 
prudence, juftice, and clemency, which none of his fuccef- 
fors cared to follow. He retained on the throne the fame 
firnplicity of manners, and averfion to all pomp and orien- 
tation, 

m Juftin. 1. xvi. c. 2. u Lucian. in Macrob. °Porphyr. 
inGraec. Eufeb. Scalig. p Vide Claud. Ptolem. in magna 

fyntax. 

fuch books only as he intends to perufe ; for others ferve to feed 
our vanity, without improving our knowledge (10). But, with 
Senca's leave, are not public libraries of great ufe ? and who but 
princes can bear the charges that attend them? Public libraries, 
'. ;••;•> fays Clemens of Alexandria, are common treafures, and thofe 

- who found them, whether princes or private men, deferve the 

I '1% greateft commendations, fince they deliver, as far as in them lies, 

"J'i-\ ~ .their country from one of the greateft evils, ignorance (11). 



'(sio) Seneca, de tranquil, anim, c, 9. (u) Clem. Alex- 

and. ; in Stromal. 6. 
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tation, which he had fhewn while in a private ftation. His 
fubje£ts had at all hours a free accefs to him, and were fure to 
find, in recurring to him, a fpeedy redrefs of all their griev- 
ances. He did not think it below the majefty of a king to 
converfe familiarly with the meaneft of his fubje&s, calling 
them his true friends, fince they often told him truths, which 
his courtiers endeavoured to difguife, without any regard to 
his or their own reputation. He frequently made public en- 
tertainments, on which occafion he thought it no difparage- 
ment, as Plutarch informs us % to borrow his friends plate> 
having no more of his own than what was neceflary for his 
common ufe. When one of his favourites reprefented to him 
that a fovereign ought to be better provided, his anfwerwas, 
That the true grandeur of a king confifted in enriching o- 
thers, and not himfelf. In the general divifion of Alexander's 
empire, Egypt, Libya, and that part of Arabia which bor- 
ders upon Egypt, were allotted to Ptolemy, as we have faid 
elfewhere; but that prince held, at the time of his death, the 
following countries, which we find enumerated by Theocri- 
tus r , viz. Egypt, Phcenice, Arabia, Syria, Libya, Ethio- 
pia, Pamphylia, Cilicia, Lycia, Caria, and fome of the 
Cyclades. By Syria is to be understood here Ccele-Syria ; 
for all the reft of that country was then in the pofTeffion of 
Seleucus Nicator. 

Ptolemy had four wives, viz, i. Artonis, the daughter of , ff ^ 
Artabazus, who brought him no children. 2. Thais, who 1S 1 u " 
had been formerly one of Alexander's concubines, by whom 
Ptolemy had Leontifcus, or, as JufHn calls him, Lenticus, 
Lagus, and Irene. Irene married, as Athenaeus informs us % 
Solon king of Cyprus. 3. Eurydice, the daughter of Anti- 
pater, who bore him two fons, viz. Ptolemy, lirnamed Ce- 
raunus,and another whofe name has not been tranfmitted to us 
and as many daughters, viz. Ptolemais and Lyfandra. Cer- Ptolemy Ce- 
anus, being excluded by his father from the fucceffion, fled to™"™* 
the court of Seleucus Nicator, who received him in a veryi eucus ^i- 
friendly manner, and entertained him and his numerous re-cator, and 
tinue at a vaft charge; but the wicked wretch, having no k-* e fok e Qfr 
fenfe of gratitude for the many favours conferred on him by Macgdoa. 
Seleucus, confpired aginft his benefactor, and treacheroufly > 
murdered him, as we have related in the hiflory of Syria. • 
On the death of Seleucus he feized the kingdom of Macedon, ' \ 

which' ■'-.}"■ 



* Plut. apophtheg, p. 1 8 1 . r Theocrit. Idyll 1 7. s Atheu. 
xiii. C. 13. * 
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which that prince had won a few months before from Lyfima- 
chus, who had been killed in the battel of Cerupodion in 
Phrygia ; but as Ceraunus did not expect to enjoy the domi- 
nions of Lyfimachus in peace, fo long as his children and Ar- 
fmoe his queen were alive, he refolved to put them to death, 
and thereby free himfelf from the apprehenfions they gave him. 
That princefs was half-filter to Ceraunus, being the daugh- 
ter of Ptolemy Soter by Berenice ; but neverthelefs, . as me 
was well acquainted with the cruel, ambitious, and treache- 
rous temper of her brother, {he had on the death of Seleu- 
cus, conveyed both herfelf and her children out of his reach . 
Hereupon Ceraunus, feigning a paflion for his fitter, offered 
to marry her, fnch inceftuous marriages being allowed in 
Egypt, and to adopt the two fons (he had by Lyfimachus. 
Arfinoe rejected at firft the propofal, fearing it might prove 
fatal both to herfelf and children j but Ceraunus, to remove 
all fufpicion, repaired to a temple which the Macedonians held 
in the greater! veneration, and there, in the prefence of one 
of her intimate friends, called the tutelary gods of the coun- 
try to witnefs the fincerity of his intentions, and at the fame 
time embracing their ftatues, protefted with the moft dread- 
ful oaths and imprecations, that he had nothing in view but 
the wellfare of his fitter and her children. Thefe protefta- 
Marries his tions, made before the altars, and ratified with the awful feal 
fifter Arfi- of religion, prevailed upon Arfinoe to confent to the mar- 
me> riage, which was accordingly celebrated with the greateft. 

magnificence, and all pomble marks of an unaffected joy and 
tendernefs. Ceraunus placed the diadem on his fitter's head, 
and declared her queen in the prefence of the whole army. 
Arfinoe, overjoyed to fee herfelf fo glorioufly reftored to the 
high ttation, from which fhe had fallen by the death of Lyfi- 
machus her firft hufband, invited Ceraunus to refide with her 
in her own city of CafTandria, repairing thither herfelf the firft 
to make the necefTary preparations for his reception. Cerau- 
nus made the moft pompous and folemn entry that had ever 
been feen in thofe parts, the public and private houfes being 
very magnificently adorned, and the ftreets thronged with 
incredible multitudes of people in their beft appaerel, who 
flocked from all parts to congratulate their new king on his 
accefllon to the crown. The two fons of Arfinoe, viz. Ly- 
fimachus and Philip, the one fixteen years of age and the o- 
ther thirteen, marched out of the city with crowns on their 
..heads to meet their father-in-law, who received and embraced 
them with all the feeming tendernefs that could be fhewn by 
the fondett of fathers. They conducted him into the city, 

among 
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among the loud acclamations of the multitude, and, together 
with their mother Arfinoe, put him in poffeflionof the citadel ; 
and then the perjured traitor , having nothing to fear , 
caufed the two young princes to be murdered in the very bo- 
fom of their mother, to whom they had fled for refuge ; and JJjjjjJ^ty* 
{tripping her of all me poflefTed, caufed her to be dragged out Lyfimachus. 
of the city, and then banifhed her into Samothrace, allowing 
her only two women to attend her u ; but providence did 
not fuffer fuch enormous crimes to go long unpunimed ; for 
the very next year he was taken prifoner by the Gauls, who 
had invaded Macedon, and on his being known, tore in pieces; 
a death which his wickednefs and treachery well deferved w ; His death * 
for it is plain from what we have related of him, that he was 
a man of a moft wicked and perfidious temper, and his be- 
haviour fufficiently juftifies his father Ptolemy Soter for ha- 
ving excluded him from the crown, that prince having, with- 
out all doubt, been well acquainted with his brutal dilpofition. 

The brother of Ceraunus by Eurydice was put to death 
by Philadelphus, for ftirring up the inhabitants of Cyprus to 
rebellion x ; and his two fitters, Ptolemais and Lyfandra were 
married, the former to Demetrius Poliorcetes 9 and the 
other to Agathocles -the fon of Lyfimachus. Ptolemy So- 
ter's fourth wife was Berenice, by whom he had Ptolemy 
firnamed Philadelphus, and Argaeus, with two daughters Ar- 
finoe, whom we have mentioned above, and Philotera. Phi- 
ladelphus fucceeded his father, and reigned in Egypt. Ar- 
gaeus was put to death by Philadelphus, for having formed a 
confpiracy againft him. Of Arfinoe we have fpoke already, 
and fhall have occafion to mention her anon. All we know 
of Philotera is, that (he gave her name to a city built in Tro- 
glodytis by one Satyrus, whom Philadelphus had fent thither 
to take care of his elephants 

Ptolemy Philadelphus became, by the death of his father, Pto i emy phi 
fble matter of Egypt, and the many countries we have men-iaddphus. 
tioned above ; and then it was that he vented his rage againft 
Demetrius Phalereus, which he had carefully concealed du- 
ring his father's life-time. We have obferved above, that 
Ptolemy Soter was prevailed upon by his wife Berenice to dis- 
inherit the fons of Eurydice, who were the firft-born, and 

place 
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place the crown on the head of Philadelphia her fon. When 
Ptolemy propofed this to Demetrius, and afked his advice 
about the choice of a fucceflbr, that unbiaffed counfellor is 
faid to have, in the firft place, diiTuaded him from parting 
with the crown in his life-time, telling him, that if he once 
gave it away, he would never be able to recover it, but be 
obliged to live like other fubjects, in an entire dependence on 
the capricious humours of his children, which he faid, would 
prove infupportable to a man of his years, who had been fo 
long accuftomed to command. This feafonable advice made 
him change his mind, and refolve to take one of his fons for 
his partner, inftead of diverting himfelf of the whole power ; 
and in this choice he advifed again with Demetrius, who earn- 
eftly prefTed him to prefer the children of Eurydice to thofe of 
Berenice, being moved thereunto both by his love to juftice, 
the children of Eurydice being the firft-born, and by the af- 
fection which he bore to them for the fake of Caflander his 
deceafed friend, whofe fifter Eurydice was 2 ; but Soter, 
tho' in all other things he willingly followed the advice of 
Demetrius, was prevailed upon, by the great afcendant Be- 
renice had gained over him, not to hearken to his counfels in 
this important affair ; but, contrary to his opinion, to appoint 
Philadelphus his partner in the kingdom, and fucceflbr to the 
crown after his death. The advice given by Demetrius great- 
ly provoked Berenice and her fon but neither of them cx- 
prelTed any difpleafure againft him till Soter was dead ; and 
then the king commanded him to be feized, and carried, un- 
der a ftrong guard, to a remote fortrefs, to be kept there un- 
der clofe confinement, till he mould determine what further 
punifhment to inflict upon himj but, in the mean-time, 
6eathofDe- tne accidental bite of an afp put an end to the life of this 
metrmsPha- great man, whofe extraordinary learning and other qualifl- 
lereus. cations deferved a far better fate a . 

Ptolemy After the death of Ptolemy Ceraunus, Arfinoe, whom 
Philadel- ne h ac j confined to Samothrace, left the place of her banifti- 
his" fifter"** ment ? and retired into Egypt to Ptolemy Philadelphus her 
Aifmoe. brother, who falling in love with her, married her, after he 
had divorced another Arfinoe, the daughter of Lyfimachus, 
whom he had married on his acceffion to the crown b . The 
. • * . reafon why Ptolemy parted with his firft wife, was her be- 

ing 



2 Diog. Laert. in Demet. Cic. de Finib. I. v. Mian. Hift. 
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ing convi&ed of entering into a confpiracy againft him ; for 
Arfinoe the wife, finding that he was in love with his fifter, 
and, on that account, neglected her, entered into a plot with 
Chryfippus her phyfician, and feveral others, to cut him off ; 
but the treafon being difcovered, all the others, who had any 
hand in it, were put to death, and Arfinoe confined to a pro- 
vince of the Upper Egypt bordering upon ^Ethiopia, there 
to end her days, after fhe had brought to Philadelphus two 
fons and a daughter, of whom the eldeft fucceeded his father, 
and was known by the name of Euergetes. Arfinoe being 
thus removed, Ptolemy married the other Arfinoe his fifter, 
who, tho' now paft child-bearing, had fuch charms to en- 
gage his affections, that he never married any other. In 
the epiftle which Eleazar the high-prieft of the Jews wrote 
according to Arifteas, to Ptolemy Philadelphus, me is hon- 
oured with the title of queen, and, at the fame time, called 
the king's fifter. 

The Romans having obliged Pyrrhus king of Epirus, af- Sends Em# 
ter a fix years war, to abandon Italy, and return with dif- baffadora to 
grace into his own country, their name began to be of great Rome, 
fame among foreign nations ; whereupon Ptolemy Philadel- 
phus, defiring to enter into an alliance with them, fent an 
embafly to Rome for that purpofe. This was the firft time 
that any Egyptians had appeared at Rome , whence the fe- 
nate was overjoyed to fee foreigners come fo far to court the 
friendfhip of their republic, whofe dominions were yet con- 
fined within a narrow compafs. As they had then fcarce a- 
ny thing to recommend them but their virtue, and an obli- 
ging behaviour to their allies,they did not fuffer themfelvesto 
be outdone in politenefs and civility - 3 but immediately dis- 
patched into Egypt four embafTadors 5 chofen with the utmofl 
circumfpe&ion by the fenate, whofe chief point in view was 
to maintain the reputation they had gained in a foreign court. 

Fabius G urges was at the head of the embafTy, and fo 
far from being of an avaricious temper, that in his youth, 
he had been greatly blamed for his prodigality, His three 
companions were CX Ogulinus, and two brothers of the 
Fabian family, being defcended from the Fabius who was fir- 
named Pi&or, or the Painter, becaufe he had painted the 
temple of the goddefs of health. Ogulinus indeed was a . 
plebeian, but had enjoyed great employments. At Ptole* 
my's court they met with a reception fuitable to their rank, 
and worthy of fo great a prince. He gave them a fplgndid 
entertainment, and took that opportunity to prefent each of 

N 2 them '. 
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them with a crown of gold, which they accepted, being 
unwilling to difobligehim by declining the honour which he 
intended to confer upon them ; but the very next morning 
they crowned with them the ftatues of the king, which were 
erected in the public places of the city. This contempt of 
riches gained the Romans great reputation in Egypt ; how- 
ever, the king would not fuffer the embafladors to depart 
without new prefents, both for their republic and themfelves ; 
but they mewed the fame difmtereftednefs at Rome, depofi- 
ting all their prefents in the public treafury, before they ap- 
peared in the fenate to give an account of their embafly, de- 
claring thereby, that they defired no other advantage from 
the fervice of the public than the honour and fatisfa&ion of 
difcharging it well c . Ptolemy, remembring twenty years 
after the alliance he had made with the Romans, returned the 
following anfwer to the Carthaginian embafladors, when they 
defired him to lend their republic two thoufand talents, which 
they promifed to return after the war was ended which they 
were then engaged in with the Romans > I will aflift you a- 
gainft enemies, or indifferent perfons ; but cannot* without 
breach of fidelity, lend one friend any aid againft another d . 
Hence it appears, that he had made alliances with Carthage 
and Rome. 

Enters into After the death of Pyrrhus, Antigonus Gonatus king 
with SeLa Macedon baving made himfelf very formidable to the ftates 
ced2emoni-"°f" Greece, the Athenians and Lacedaemonians entered into 
ans and A- a confederacy againft him, and prevailed upon Ptolemy to 
^inft AntT acce ^ e t0 lt ' Whereupon Antigonus laid fiege to Athens ; 
gonus Gona- for the relief of which city Ptolemy immediately fent a fleet 
tuff. under the command of Patroclus, who, not being able to 
perfuade Areus king of Lacedaemon to attack the enemy with 
their united forces, was obliged, for want of proviiions, to 
fail back with his fleet to Egypt without even attempting to 
relieve the city. By this mifunderftanding between the two 
commanders, the city of Athens fell into the hands of An- 
tigonus, as we have related in the hiftory of Greece. Pa- 
troclus having, on his return into Egypt, touched at Caunus, 
a maritime city of Caria, found there the poet Sotades, fa- 
mous for the unbounded licence both of hismufeand manners, 
> - He had wrote a virulent fatire againft Ptolemy, full of cut- 
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ting reflexions on his marriage with Arlinoe his own fifter, 
and fled from Alexandria to avoid the indignation of the pro- 
voked prince ; but Patroclus having thus met him in his 
flight, thought he could not better recommend himfelf to his 
matter's favour, than by making an example of a wretch 
who had abufed him in fuch an infolent manner ; according- 
ly he caufed him to be wrapped up in a meet of lead, and 
thrown into the fea, a punifhment which he well deferved e 



The long peace and tranquillity which Ptolemy had en- The revok 
joyed, was unexpectedly difturbed by the revolt of Magas,^ Ma ^ s - 
whom the king had ever looked upon as one of his beft and fo 0 l ° 73 e. 
moft trufly friends. He was half-brother to him, being the Year before 
fon of Berenice by one Philip a Macedonian officer, who Chrift 26 3* 
had been her hufband before fhe married Ptolemy Soter. As 
Berenice had a great afcendant over the king her hufband, 
me prevailed upon him to give the government of Libya and 
Cyrene to her fon Magas, who having ftrengthened himfelf 
in thofe provinces by long pofTemon, and likewife by his 
marriage with Apamea the daughter of Antiochus Soter king 
of Syria, not only endeavoured to render himfelf indepen- 
dent in his government, but even to difporTefe his brother of 
the kingdom of Egypt. With this view he advanced, at 
the head of a numerous army, towards Alexandria, and 
made himfelf mailer of Paretonion on his march thither ; 
but, as he was proceeding farther, he was obliged to drop 
the enterprize, and return home, upon certain intelligence, 
that the Marmarides, a people of Libya, had revolted from 



(E) This infamous poet is commonly known by the nick-name 
of Sotades Cincedus, or Sotades the psederaft, which was given 
him, not only becaufe he was notorioufly addicted to that mon- 
ftrous and abominable vice, bnt more efpecially for having wrote 
in iambics a poem in commendation of it, which was in great 
repute among thofe, who, like himfelf, were addicted to that un- 
natural fort of luft. Some writers have, not with good grounds, 
in that verfe of Juvenal (12), Inter Socraticos nothTima fofTa ci- 
ncedos, inftead of Socraticos, read Sotadicos, being of opinion, 
that this alteration in the text was made by fuch as were given 
to that vice, which they thought, might deferve fome excufe, ft 
they could perfuade the world, that Socrates, a philofopher of 
great credit was addi&ed to it. 
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him. Ptolemy, who was then with a great body of troops 
on the frontiers of Egypt, had a favourable opportunity of 
falling upon him in his retreat, and utterly deftroying his ar- 
my ; but was, by a like revolt at home, prevented from lay-? 
ing hold of it ; for having taken into his fervice four thoufand 
Gaujs, he was informed that they had entered into a confpi- 
racy, intending nothing lefs than to drive him out of Egypt, 
and feize it for themfelves. To prevent this, he haftened 
back into Egypt, and having drawn the confpirators into an 
illand in the Nile, he there ihut them up fo effectually, that 
they all perifhed, either with famine, or with one another's 
fwords, to avoid that lingering kind of death f . Magas had 
no fooner quelled the troubles which had obliged him to re- 
turn home, but he renewed his defigns upon Egypt, and in 
order to fucceed therein more eflecliually, he engaged in the 
fame war Antiochus Soter his father-in-law. 7^he meafures 
agreed upon between them were, that Antiochus mould in- 
vade the teritories of Ptolemy on one fide, and Magas on the 
other ; but while the king of Syria was making the neceflary 
preparations for this invafion, Ptolemy, who had private in^ 
telligence of his defigns, fent forces into all the maritime pro- 
vinces of Syria, which committed every-where fuch ravages 
and devaluations, as obliged that prince to keep at home, for 
the defence of his own dominions ; and Magas, without his 
affiftance, did not think it advifable to make any further 
attempts s. 

The ad?an- Ptolemy being thus delivered from the apprehenfion 
fes talced °f a war ? Dent n ' s mm ^ on advancing the riches of his king- 
by Ptolemy dom, by drawing to it all the trade of the eaft, which the 
for the 1m- fyrians had to this time carried on by fea to Elath, and from 
of°trade. thence, by the way of Rhinocorura, to Tyre. Thefe were 
both fea-port towns, Elath on the eaft -fide of the Red-fea, 
and Rhinocorura at the bottom of the Mediterranean, be- 
tween Egypt and Paleftine ; fo that through them all the 
wares of Perfia, India, Africa and Arabia centered at Tyre, 
and were from thence carried into all the weftern countries. 
By this means the Tyrians were grown exceeding rich, ha- 
ving engrofted, while fubjedr. to the Perfian kings, this whole 
trade. To draw it into Egypt, Ptolemy built a city on the 
■ y weft-fide of the Red-fea, from whence he fent out fleets into 
^11 thofe countries to which the Tyrians traded from Elath ; 

but 
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but obferving that the Red-fea, towards the bottom, 
was very dangerous, by reafon of its rocks and fhelves, he 
transferred the trade to another city, which he tuilt at as great 
diftance as he could from that part of the fea, placing it al- 
moft on the frontiers of ^Ethiopia, and calling it from his 
mother Berenice ; but the harbour not being convenient, 
Myos Hormos, a city in that neighbourhood, was preferred, 
and all the commodities of the above-mentioned countries 
conveyed thither by fea, and from thence on camels to Cop- 
tus on the Nile, where they were again (hipped for Alexan- 
dria, and from that city difperfed all over the weft, in ex- 
change for the merchandize which was afterwards exported 
to the eaft. By this means the whole trade being fixed at A- 
lexandria, that place became the chief mart of all the traffic 
that was carried on between the eaft and the well, and con- 
tinued to be the greateft empory in the world for above feven- 
teen hundred years, till another paflage was found out by the 
cape of Good-hope ; but as the road fromCoptus to the Red- 
fea lay crofs the defarts, where no water could be had, nor 
any convenience of towns or houfes for the lodging of paf- 
fengers, Ptolemy, to remedy both thefe evils, caufed a ca- 
nal to be opened along the great road, into which he convey- 
ed the water of the Nile, and built on it houfes at proper 
diftances ; fo that all paffengers found every night convenient 
lodgings, and neceffary refrefhments for themfelves and their 
beafts of burden h . As Ptolemy intended to engrofs the 
whole trade of the eaft: and weft to himfelf, he fitted out two 
.great fleets to protecl: his trading fubjec~ts. One of thefe he 
kept in the Red-fea, and the other in the Mediterranean. 
The latter was very numerous, and had feveral fhips of ex- 
traordinary fize ; two of them in particular were of thirty 
oars on a fide, one of twenty, four of fourteen, two of 
twelve, fourteen of eleven, thirty of nine, thirty-feven of 
feven, five of fix, feventeen of five, and, befides thefe, an 
incredible number of vcfTels with four oars and three oars on 
a fide. With thefe fleets he not only maintained and pro- 
tected the trade, but alfo kept in fubjeclion, as long as he 
lived, moft of the maritime provinces of Afia Minor, name- 
ly, Cilicia, Pamphylia, Lycia, Caria and the Cyclades 

N 4 Magas 
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^datST" Mag AS king of Cyrene and Lybia growing old and in- 
effefted be- & rm > expreffed a defire of compofmg all differences with his 
tween Ma- brother Ptolemy ; and in order to fuccecd therein, propofed 
femy. ndPt °" a marriage between his only daughter Berenice and king Pto- 
lemy's eldeft fonpromifing to make over all his dominions 
to her by way of dowry. The propofal was accepted by 
Ptolemy, and a peace concluded on thefe terms k ; but Ma- 
gas dying before the execution of the treaty, after he had held 
the government of Cyrene and Libya for the fpace of fifty 
years, his wife Apamea did all that lay in her power to break 
off the match between her daughter and the fon of Ptolemy, 
fince it had been concluded without her confent ; but her at- 
tempts proved unfuccefsful, and only ferved to kindle a war 
between Ptolemy and her brother Antiochus Theus king of 
Syria, which occafioned a cruel tragedy in the family of the 
latter, as we have related in the hiftory of Syria l . 

In the heat of this war Ptolemy did not give over his 
fearch for books wherewithal to enrich his famous library, 
and likewife for pictures and drawings done by eminent ma- 
tters, of which he was a great admirer. Aratus, the cele- 
brated Sicyonian, was one of the agents he employed in 
Greece to collect pictures for him ; and that great man gai- 
ned his favour by this kind of fervice to fuch a degree, that 
the king looked upon him as one of his beft friends ; and, on 
the Sicyonian's applying to him for his affiffance towards the 
reftoring of his native city to liberty and peace, Ptolemy 
prefented him with an hundred and fifty talents for this pur- 
pofe. The matter is thus related by Plutarch in the life of 
Aratus ; Aratus having expelled Nicocles tyrant of Sicyon, 
and recalled the exiles, great difturbances arofe about the re- 
iteration of their lands, which were likely to occafion new 
diforders, moft of thofe lands having been transferred to o- 
ther proprietors, and paffed through feveral hands before the 
exiles returned. Thofe who had purchafed them would not 
part with their purchafe, unlefs the money, which they had 
difburfed, were paid back to them. Hereupon Aratus, ha- 
ving no other way to fatisfy them, applied to king Ptolemy, 
and that generous prince immediately ordered the fum, 
which he required to be tranfmitted to Sicyon ; by which 
means every one being fatisfied, peace and tranquility were 
yeftored to the city ™ . 

The 
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The troubles and revolutions which happened in the eaft, Apeacecon- 
induced Antiochus to put an end to the war, which had beeu t c ^fp^£ 
for fomc time carried on between him and Ptolemy. ThemyandAn- 
particulars of this war have not been tranfmitted to us 5 but tiochus> 
the conditions of the peace agreed to by the contending parties, 
are related by Polyaenus m , Strabo n , Athenaeus °, and St, 
JeromP. One of thefe was, that Antiochus fhould divorce 
Laodice, marry Berenice the daughter of Ptolemy, and fet- 
tle the crown on the male ifTue of that marriage. As An- 
tiochus, tho' paflionately fond of Laodice, fubmitted to 
thefe terms, we may conclude from thence, that Ptolemy 
had gained confiderable advantages over him. As this mar- 
riage was contracted on political views, and founded on very 
unjuft conditions, it was attended with thofe fatal confequen- 
ces which we have reLeated in the hiftory of Syria % to which 
we refer our readers. 

As Ptolemy was a curious collector, not only of books, 
but alfo of ftatues, drawings and pictures, he obferved, 
while he was in Syria, a ftatue of Diana in a temple con- 
fecrated to that goddefs, which he was greatly taken with ; 
and therefore having begged it of Antiochus, carryed it 
with him into Egypt ; but foon after his return, Arfinoe 
his queen being feized with a dangerous diftemper, dreamt, 
that Diana appearing to her, told her, that Ptolemy had 
brought the illnefs upon her, by removing out of the tem- 
ple the above-mentioned ftatue. Hereupon it was imme- 
diately fent back into Syria, and there replaced in the tem- 
ple from whence it . had been taken. It was accompanied 
with many rich prefents, and a great many facrifices were 
offered to appeafe the wrath of the provoked goddefs ; but 
all to no purpofe, for the queen's diftemper was fo far 
from abating, that me died of it in a very fhort time, leav- 
ing Ptolemy under the greateft affliction imaginable ; for 
tho' fhe was many years older than he, and paft child- 
bearing when he married her, yet he maintained an inex- 
preffible affection and tendernefs for her to the laft, and, 
after her death, did all that lay in his power to perpetuate 
her memory, calling feveral cities which he built by her 
name, and raifing obelifks to her honour, with other mo- 
numents to exprefs the great regard he had for her \ Of 

thefe t 
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thefe the moft remarkable was a temple, which he began 
in Alexandria, with a dome, which was to be lined with 
loadftone, in order to keep an iron ftatue of the queen hang- 
ing in the air. This was the project of Dinocrates , a 
famous architect of thofe times, and it was no fooner 
propofed to the king, but he commanded it to be put in ex- 
ecution but, before the work was completed, both the 
king and the architect died ; fo that no experiment was 
made of the virtue and power of loadftones in fuch a cafe (F). 
Ptolemy did not long furvive his beloved Arfinoe, for be- 
ing originally of a tender conftitution, which he had more- 
over weakened by a luxurious manner of life, the infirmi- 
ties of old age, and the lofs of a confort whom he loved 
beyond meafure, funk him into a languishing diftemper, 
which put an end to his life, in the fixty-third year of his 

PhUaddL a § s > anc * ^ ort ^ etn °f ^ s re *g n s - ^ e ^ behind him two 
phus dies, fons and--a daughter, whom he had by his firft wife Arfi- 
noe the daughter of Lyfimachus. Ptolemy firnamed Euer- 
getes, the eldeft. of his fons, fucceeded him in the kingdom ; 
the other, called Lyfimachus from his grand-father by the 
mother, was put to death by his brother, for engaging in 
a rebellion again{t him. The name of the daughter was 
Berenice, whofe marriage with Antiochus Theus king of 
Syria we have related above. 

Ptolemy Philadelphus was without all doubt, a prince 
His charao enc | owec i w ] t j 1 man y excellent qualities, and yet we cannot 
propofe him as a perfect model of a good king, his good 

quali- 

8 Plin. 1. xxxiv. c. 14. Athen. 1. xii. c. 10, 

(F) Aufonius fpeaks of this temple as rimmed by the above- 
mentioned architect, in the following verfes : 

Creditor hie forfan fuerit Ptolemaidos aulse 
Dinocrates, quadro cui in faftigia cono 
Surgit, & ipfa fuas confumit pyramis umbras ; 
juffus ob incefti qui quondam foedus amoris, 
4rfmoen Pharii fufpendit in aere templi (13). 

It has been long fmce reported, and even believed by many, that 
the body of the impoftor Mohammed was, after his death laid in 
an iron coffin, and thus hung in the air by virtue of a loadftone 
in the roof of the room where it was depofited ; but this is a 
'•• V- m'ere fable withuut the leaft foundation (14). 

r :V- } - ^3) Aufon. Idyll. 9, (14} Vide Adolph. Vcrner. w 
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qualities being counter-balanced by faults that were altoge- 
ther as considerable. He difhonoured the beginning of his 
reign by his refentment again!! a man of uncommon merit, 
viz. Demetrius Phalereus, for having given a piece of ad- 
vice to his father, which was indeed contrary to the inte- 
reft of Philadelphia, but entirely agreeable to the laws of 
juftice and equity, He put two of his brothers to death, 
having, as fome writers tell us, forged plots in order to 
give fome colour of juftice to his blind jealoufy, which a- 
lone prompted him to embrue his hands in tbeir blood ; and 
hence he was ironically called Philadelphus, or a lover of 
his brothers. He was greatly given to all forts of effemi- 
nate pleafures, and entirely neglected all kind of military 
difcipline, by which neglect, he left the army in a very bad 
condition, and quite unfit for action. On the other hand* 
as he was himfelf a prince of great learning, he was a 
zealous promoter and encourager of it in others, an induf- 
trious collector of books, and a generous patron of all 
thofe, who were eminent in any branch of literature. The 
fame of his generofity drew {even celebrated poets to his 
court % who, from their number, were called the Pleia- 
des, which are feven {tars in the neck of the bull. Thefe 
were Aratus, Theocritus, Callimachus, Lycophron, Apol- 
lonius, Nicander and Philicus. Theocritus wrote an idyl- 
Hum, and Callimachus an hymn in praife of Philadelphus, 
which have reached our times. In his court flourifhed 
likewife Ariftarchus, a learned grammarian, Manetho trip 
famous Egyptian hiftorian, Conon and Hipparchus, two ce- 
lebrated mathematicians, Zenodotus of Ephefus, the firft 
who corrected Homer's works, as Suidas informs us, and 
Ariftophanes, who, if Vitruvius is to be credited, read over 
all the books of the Alexandrian library, in the order they 
flood l . Zoilus the critic came alfo to his court, and lived 
fome time at Alexandria. He had wrote againft Homer, 
whofe works were highly efleemed and admired by all ex~ 
cept himfelf, and had likewife criticifed, in a "very biting 
{tile, the works of other eminent writers ; whence his name 
grew fo infamous, that it was afterwards given by way of 
reproach to all detracting and ill-natured critics \ but tho' he 
was very eminent in his way, and far excelled in criticifm all 
who had flourifhed before him , this could not reconcile 

Ptole- 

s Vide Voffium de hiftor. Graec. 1. i. c. 12. tVitruv. 

in prsefat. ad lib. vii. 
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Ptolemy to him, who is faid indeed to have admired his 
wit, but at the fame time, to have been fo offended at the 
bitternefs of his ftile, that he would not beftow any thing 
upon him, tho' he mewed a truly royal generofity towards 
all other writers of any wit or learning. Being therefore 
abhorred by all men, and not relieved by Ptolemy, he died 
in a miferable manner. Some fay he was {toned by the 
enraged multitude ; others that he was burnt alive in his 
houfe ; and fome that he was crucified by Ptolemy for a 
crime which well deferved that punifhment u . We have 
already taken notice of his extraordinary tafte for books, 
and of his indefatigable induftry in augmenting and embeU 
lifhing, at an immenfe charge, the library founded by his 
father; a work which has rendered the names of both thefe 
princes more famous than the greateft conquefts could have 
done. To Ptolemy Philadelphus we are indebted for the 
Greek tranHation of the fcripture, commonly called the 
Septuagint, of which we mail give a particular account 
in the hiftory of the Jews , as in a more proper place. 
This prince is likewife faid to have maintained, at a vaft 
expence, and fent into different parts of the world, fkilful 
perfons, infearch of all forts of wiid beafts, and by that means 
to have made a great many new difcoveries relating to the 
nature of animals w . 

Tho 7 Philadeiphus had a peculiar tafte for the fciences, 
yet he did not fufFer them to engrofs his whole attention, 
but applied himfelf with indefatigable induftry to bufinefs, 
ftudying all poflible methods to render his fubjecls happy, 
and raife his dominions to a flouriming condition. This 
enticed great multitudes of the neighbouring and moft dif- 
tant nations to leave their native countries, and fettle in 
Egypt ; infomuch, that this prince is faid to have had in his 
dominions no fewer than thirty-three thoufand three hundred 
and thirty-nine well-peopled cities x . As he was well apprifed 
that the real power of a prince confifts in the number and 
wealth of his fubjecls, the greateft expences were not capa- 
ble of difcouraging him from purfuing fuch meafures as 
were moft apt to draw inhabitants into his dominions. 
With this view he built an incredible number of cities, 
and repaired others, granting many valuable privileges to all, 
without diftin&ion, who came to fettle in them. Among 
the latter were the two famous cities of Paleftine, Ace, 

which 

« Vitruv. ibid. & Voffius. de hiftoric. Graec. 1. i. c. 1 $- 
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which he rebuilt on the weft-fide of that country, and 
Rabbafy of the children of Ammon, fo often mentioned in 
fcripture, on the eaft fide of the fame province. Ace he 
called from one of his names Ptolemais, and Rabbah from 
the other Philadelphia. The former of thefe, which is ft ill 
ftanding, in procefs of time recovered its antient name, 
and is often fpoke of in the hiftory of the holy wars f . 
Befides this, he left fo many other public monuments 
of his magnificence, that all works of an extraordinary tafte 
and grandeur were proverbially called Philadelphian works z . 
Athenaeus calls him the beft of kings, and the moft weal- 
thy prince of his age a ; and truly he died pofleffed of im- 
mense riches, notwithftanding the great expence he muft 
have been at ; for he kept two great fleets, one in the Me- 
diterranean, and the other in the Red-fea, and maintained 
in conftant pay an army of two hundred thoufand foot, and 
forty thoufand horfe, and had three hundred elephants, two 
thoufand armed chariots , and his armory at Alexandria 
ftocked with three hundred thoufand complete fuits of ar- 
mour, and all other neceflary implements and engines of 
war j but, for all this, he left in his treafury feven hundred 
and fifty thoufand Egyptian talents in ready money, which 
reduced to our coin, amounts to a prodigious and almoft in- 
credible fum, each Egyptian talent containing feven thou-> 
fand five hundred drachmas more than an Attic talent b , 
Athenaeus therefore called him, not without reafon, the 
richeft of all the princes of the age ; and Appian gives him 
this character, viz. that as he was the moft magnificent 
and generous of all kings in laying out his money, fo was 
he of all the moft fkilful and induftrious in raifing of it c . 

He was fucceeded by his eldeft fon Ptolemy, who, inPt° Ieffl y 
the beginning of his reign, engaged in a war with Antio- ygSfterthe 
chus Theus king of Syria, of which we have given a di- flood? 27*55! 
ftinft account in the hiftory of that country d . On his re- BefbreChrift 
turn from that war, he brought with him out of Syria two 244 
thoufand five hundred pictures and ftatucs , among which 
were many of the Egyptian idols, which had been carried 
by Cambyfes, when he conquered Egypt , into Perfia. 
Thefe Ptolemy reftored to their antient temples ; in ac- 

know- 

y Vide Reland. Paleftin. illuftrat. Sandys, Thevenot, &c. 

z Philo in vita Mofis * Athen. 1. v. c. 5. b Vide 

Bernard, de menfur. & ponder, antiquorum. p. 186. & tabulam 
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knowledgment for which favour the Egyptians gave him 
Ptolemy glorious iirname of Euergetes, or the Beneficent e . In 

SSwnSges- tn ^ s expedition he made himfelf mafter of all the countries 
over the that lie between mount Taurus and the confines of India, 
king of Sy- as we rea d [ n J u fti n f 5 Appian s, Polybius h , Jerom, kc. ^ 
with whom the monument of Euergetes, called monumen- 
tum Adulitanum, and publifhed at Rome by the celebrated 
Leo Allatius in 1631 entirely agrees. The words quoted 
by that writer from the faid monument are as follow: 
Ptolemy Euergetes having received from his father the fo- 
vereignty of Egypt, Libya, Syria, Phcenice, Cyprus, Ly* 
cia, Caria, and the Cyclades, alTembled a mighty army of 
horfe and foot, with a great fleer* and elephants, out of 
Trogloditica and /Ethiopia, fome of which had been taken 
by his father, and the reft by himfelf ; and brought from 
thence, and trained up for war. With this great force he 
failed into Aha, and having conquered 2 11 the provinces 
which lie on this fide the Euphrates, Cilicia, Pamphylia, 
Ionia, the Hellefpont and Thrace, he crofted that river 
with all the forces of the conquered countries, and the 
kings of thofe nations, and reduced Mefopotamia, Baby- 
lonia, Sufia, Perfia, Media, and all the country as far as 
Bacfria. 

Berenice ° f When Ptolemy Euergetes firft fet out on his expedition 
into Syria, his queen Berenice, who tenderly loved him, 
being apprehenfive of the dangers to which he might be 
expofed in the war, made a vow to confecrate her hair, 
which was her chief ornament, in cafe he (hould return 
fafe. The prince returned not only fafe , but crowned 
with glory and fuccefs ; whereupon Berenice, to difcharge 
her vow, immediately cut off her hair, and dedicated it to 
the gods, in the temple which Ptolemy Philadelphus had 
built in honour of his beloved Arfrnoe, under the name of 
the Zephyrian Venus, on the promontory of Zephyrium in 
Cyprus ; but this confecrated hair being loft foon after, or 
perhaps contemptuoufly flung away by the priefts, Ptole- 
my was much offended at this accident, and threatened to 
punifti the priefts for their neglect. Hereupon Conon of 
Samos, a flattering courtier, and great mathemetician, to ap- 
peafe the king's wrath, and gain his favour , gave out, 

that 

e Hieron. in Dan. c. 11. & monument. Adulitan. f Juf- 
W.V. ti n . 1. xxvii. c. 1. s Appian in Syriac. p. 130. 
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that the queen's locks had been conveyed up to heaven> 
and pointed out feven ftars near the tail of the lion, which, 
till that time, had not belonged to any conftellation, de- 
claring, that they were the queen's hair. Several other a- 
Itronomers, either to make their court, as well as Conon, 
to the king, or out of fear of drawing upon themfelves his 
difpleafure, affirmed the fame thing ; and hence coma Bere- 
nices, or the hair of Berenice, became one of the conftel- 
lations, and is fo to this day k . Callimachus, who lived 
in thofe times, and had been a great favourite of Philadel- 
phus, wrote a hymn on the hair of Berenice, which was 
afterwards tranllated by Catullus, whofe verfion is {fill ex- 
tant among his other moft elegant performances. 

Ptolemy, on his return from this expedition, having Eaergetes 
paffed throgh Jerufalem, offered there many facrinces to offers fecrifi- 
the God of Ifrael, in acknowledgment for the victories he d l ° f 
had gained over the king of Syria mewing thereby, thatel. 
he preferred the true God to all the idols of Egypt. Per- 
haps the prophecies in Daniel had been fhewn to him, 
whence it was obvious for him to conclude, that his for- 
tunate ccnquefts were owing to that God, whofe prophet 
had fo fully and diftin&ly foretold them. Of thefe prophe- 
cies we fpoke in the hiftory of Syria, to which we refer 
the reader m . 

Euergetes having at laft concluded a peace with Se- 
leucus king of Syria, who had fucceeded Antiochus Theus^^f t0 
in that kingdom, devoted moft part of his time to the cul- the improv- 
tivating of the fciences, and the improving of his father's in s of his li- 
library at Alexandria. With this view he fent perfons of brary " 
learning into diflant countries, to purchafe, at any rate, 
what books they mould think proper for his defign ; but as 
a fkilful librarian was neceflary for the making a good 
choice, likewife for the preferring of them after they were 
lodged in the library, upon the death of Zenodotus, who 
had exercifed that function from the time of Ptolemy So- 
ter, he invited from Athens Eratofthenes (G) the Cyrenian, 

who 

k Hycini. poetic. aftronom. & Nonnus in hiilor. fynag.Jofeph. 
1 in Apion. 1. ii. m Vide p. vol. viii. book. ii. chap. 2 feet. 4. 

(G) Eratofthenes had been educated by Callimachus his country- 
man, and is often quoted by Pliny, Strabo and others, as a man / 
of extraordinary learning; and therefore thofe are gre .tly mifta- -v. 
ken, who finding him called Beta, that is, the fecond, think he .M;;i-< 
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who was a man of univerfal learning, to take this charge 
upon him, which he did accordingly, and acquitted him- 
felf in it with great applaufe n . 
The reputa- Onias the high-prieft of the Jews, being of a very cove-* 
fe°h °L^°" t0us tem P er ' neglected to fend to Ptolemy the ufual 
phew of 6 O- tribute of twenty talents, which his predeceffors had annually 
nias with paid to the kings of Egypt, as a token of their fubjedion to 
Ptolemy. crown# As the arrears amounted to a great fum, the 

king fent Athenion, one of his courtiers to Jerufalem to de- 
mand the payment of the money, and to acquaint the Jews, 
if they did not comply immediately with the demand, that 
he was determined to fend a body of troops into Judaea, who 
fhould drive them out of the country, and divide it among 
themfelves. When Athenion arrived at Jerufalem with this 
mefTage, the whole city was thrown into the utmoft confter- 
nation, not knowing how to appeafe the king's wrath, and 
divert the impending ftorm. At that time Jofeph, the ne- 
phew of Onias by his fitter, was in great repute among the 
Jews for his prudence, juftice, and the fanclity of his life. 
To him therefore his mother had recourfe, and as he was in 
the country when Athenion came to Jerufalem, he took care 
to difpatch a meffenger to him, with an account of what 
happened. Hereupon he haftened to Jerufalem, where he 
feverely upbraided his uncle with his ill management of the 

public 

n Suidas in voce attojiowo;. 

had that name to denote, that he was not in the nrft, but in the 
fecond clafs of the learned ; for by that appellation nothing elfe 
was meant, but that he was the fecond librarian of the royal li- 
brary at Alexandria. As to his knowledge in all the branches of 
literature, he was inferior to none of the age he lived in, as ap- 
pears from the great encomiums bellowed by the antients on the 
many books he wrote ; but none of his works have reached us, 
except his catalogue of the kings of Thebes in Egypt, with 
the years of their refpe&ive reigns, from Menes, who firft peo- 
pled Egypt after the deluge, to the time of the Trojan war. It 
contains a ferjes of thirty-eight kings reigning in a direct line of 
fuccemon one after another, and is {till extant in Syncellus. We 
have made ufe of it in fettling the Egyptian chronology, it be- 
ing one of the mofl noble, venerable, and authentic monuments 
of antiquity now extant, extracted out of the rnoft antient records 
of that country. This extract was in all likelihood made to fup- 
ply the defect of Manetho, whofe catalogue of the Theban kings 
begins where this ends (15). 

''% . L l S) Vide VofT. de hiftor. Graec. Syncell. p. gi— — 147. 
Jolkn. Marfham. in canon, chronic. 
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ublic money, and told him, that fince he had brought the 
nation into fuch difficulties, the only expedient he could find 
out to avert the calamities that threatened them, was, that 
he mould go in perfon to the Egyptian court, and endeavour 
by applying to the king himfelf, to make up matters. But 
Onias, who was a man of no parts, and befides ftricken in 
years, declared to his nephew, that he would chufe rather to 
diveft himfelf of the high-priefthood, and live a private life, 
than undertake fuch a journey, and appear at court. Jo- 
feph therefore, who was a young man of extraordinary parts, 
and great addrefs, offered to go in his ftead ; which Onias 
confenting to with great pleafure, Jofeph having affembled 
the people, acquainted them, that he had been appointed by 
the high-prieft embaffador to the court of Egypt, and aflured 
them, that, if they thought fit to confirm him in this charge, 
he mould foon, by fome means or other, deliver them from 
their prefent fears. The people, with loud fhouts of joy, 
approved the appointment of the high-prieft, returned Jo- 
feph thanks for what he intended to do in their behalf, and 
defired him to proceed without delay to the court of Egypt. 
Hereupon Jofeph went immediately to invite Athenion to his 
houfe, where he not only entertained him with great kind- 
nefs and fplendor, all the time he ftaid at Jerufalem, but, on 
his departure, made him very confiderable prefents, which 
the Syrian was fo pleafed with, that he left Jerufalem, fully 
determined to do all that lay in his power in behalf of the 
Jews, and to reprefent matters to the king in the beft light 
the cafe would bear. Accordingly, on his return to Alex- 
andria, he made fo favourable a report to the king of his 
tranfactions at Jerufalem, and of the kind and obliging de- 
portment of Jofeph, that Ptolemy fhewed a great defire to 
fee him. In the mean time Jofeph, having borrowed twenty 
thoufand drachmas of the Samaritans, which amount to about 
f even hundred pounds of our money, and thereby furniflied 
himfelf with an equipage to appear at the Egyptian court, fet 
out for Alexandria, and having met ©n his way thither fe- 
veral of the chief nobility of Caele-Syria and Palefline, who 
were travelling to the fame place, he joined them in the re- 
maining part of his journey. Their bufinefs at that court 
was, to offer terms for farming the revenues of thofe pro- 
vinces ; and as their equipages were very magnificent, they 
laughed at Jofeph for the meannefs of his, making it the fub- 
je& of their diverfion moft part of the way. Jofeph todk 
all in good part, but in the meantime hearkening to the con- 
Vol. IX. O ^ verfagqn 
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verfation they had with each other about their bufmefs at court, 
he got fuch an infight into it, as put him in a condition to 
laugh at them in his turn. On their arrival at Alexandria, 
they found, that the king had taken a progrefs to Memphis, 
and Jofeph was the only perfbn among them who fet out for 
that city to wait on him. As he was haftening thither, he 
had the good fortune to meet him returning from Memphis^ 
with the queen and Athenion in the fame chariot. The king, 
who had heard great commendations of him from Athenion, 
was overjoyed to fee him ; and, taking him into his chariot, 
complained to him in a friendly manner of his uncle Oni- 
as, who had, for feveral years, neglected to pay him the 
ufual tribute. But Jofeph excufed his uncle on account of 
his" great age and {lender parts in fo handfome a manner, 
that he not only fatisfied the king, but raifed in him fuch. 
an opinion of his abilities, that he took him into his favour, 
allowed him an apartment in the royal palace, and enter- 
tained him at his own table. When the day came, where- 
on the king ufed annually to farm out the revenues of the 
feveral provinces of his empire, and they were fet up in 
order to be lett to the beft bidder, the Syrians and Phoenici- 
ans, who had been Jofeph's fellow-travellers, offered no 
more than eight thoufand talents for the provinces of Ccele-* 
Syria, Phoenice, Judaea, and Samaria. Hereupon Jofeph* 
who had difcovered from their converfation on the road, 
that they were worth more than double the fum they offe- 
red, reproached them for depreciating the king's revenues 
in that manner, and proffered fixteen thoufand talents, be- 
fides the forfeitures, which he propofed to return into the 
king's treafury, tho' they had ever before belonged to the> 
farmers. Ptolemy was well pleafed to fee his revenues fo 
confiderably increafed ; but queftioning the ability of the 
bidder to make good his engagement, afked him what fe- 
curity he could give him for the performance of his agree- 
ment. To this queftion Jofeph anfwered, that he would, 
give him the fecurity of fuch perfons as he could not refufe 
or except againft ; and when he was ordered to name them, 
he named the king and the queen, adding that they would 
be bound to each ether for the faithful performance of what 
be undertook. The king was fo taken with the pleafantry 
of this anfwer, that he entrufted him on his own word, 
without any other fecurity. Hereupon Jofeph, having bor- 
rowed at Alexandria five hundred talents to pay the king 
h.i$ uncle's arrears, was admitted to the truft of receiver- 
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general of all the revenues in the above mentioned provin- 
ces ; and having received a guard of two thoufand 'men to 
fupport him in the execution of his office, he left Alexan- 
dria, in order to act in his new ftation. On his arrival at 
Afkelon, the inhabitants of that city not only refufed to pay 
him the king's duties, but abufed him with rude and op- 
probrious language. Whereupon having ordered his guards 
to apprehend the ringleaders of that tumult, he caufed 
twenty of them to be immediately executed, and fent their 
forfeited eftates, which amounted to a thoufand talents, to 
the king. The fame rigour he practifed at Scythopolis, 
where he had met with the like oppofition ; which fo ter- 
rified the reft of the cities, that they all opened their gates 
to him, and readily paid the king's dues. His prudent con- 
duel:, and the punctuality of his payments, gained him fuch 
favour at court, that he was continued in his office by 
Ptolemy Euergetes, Ptolemy Philopator, and Ptolemy Epi- 
phanes, for the fpace of two and twenty years, that is, 
till Antiochus the Great making himfelf matter of thefe pro- 
vinces, annexed them to the crown of Syria, which hap- 
pened in the firft year of the reign of Ptolemy Epiphanes °. 
Moft authors write, that he continued in this office to his 
death; but herein they plainly contradict Jofephus, who 
tells us, that he died very old ; nay, that he was of a great 
age when he fent his fon Hyrcanus into Egypt, which hap- 
pened fome years before his death p ; and on the other hand 
fays, that he was a young man when he firft entered upon 
this employment^. Now, if he was young at that time, 
he could not be old twenty-two years after ; for allowing 
him to have been thirty when he was raifed to that employ- 
ment, two and twenty more would make him but fifty-two; 
at which age he could not be called an old man, and much 
lefs before it. After Antiochus had held the provinces of 
Ccele- Syria and Paleftine feveral years, he is faid to have 
reftored them again to Epiphanes, on his marrying his daugh- 
ter Cleopatra. Perhaps Jofeph was then reftored to his 
office, and died in it, being at that time, as Jofephus tells 
us, very old. This, if true, would clear up all the diffi- 
culties which fome writers have ftarted againft the account 
Jofephus gives us of this matter. 

O 2 Ptolemy, 

e Jofeph. Antiq. 1. 12. c. 3. & Graec. Eufeb. Scalig. p. 50. . ' , • 
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Ptolemy's Ptolemy, having concluded a peace with Seleucus 
conceits, 0 £ gy ria> ap pii e( i himfelf to the enlarging of his do- 

minions Couth ward, and was therein attended with great 
fuccefs i for he made himfelf mailer of all the coafrs of the 
Red-fea, both on the Arabian and Ethiopian fides, down 
to the ftreights, through which that fea difcharges itfelf 
into the fouthern ocean. The cities and provinces which 
he fubdued in this glorious expedition were, according to. 
Leo Allatius in his monumentum Adulitanum, Agama, 
Sigfiene, Tiamus, Gambela, Maga, Zingabe, Angavis, 
Tiama, Athagotis, Galea, Semena, Lazinazaa, Bega, 
Thancaitis, &c. Moft of thefe provinces bordered upon 
^Ethiopia, and as they were under no apprehenfion of an 
invafion, Ptolemy, without much lofs or trouble, redu- 
ced them, and, having garrifoned the fortified towns re- 
turned to Alexandria with an immenfe booty, which he 
generoufly divided among the foldiers who had attended 
him in that expedition r . Upon his return, the Cloemenic 
war being kindled in Greece, the Achaeans fent embaf- 
fadors to him, imploring his alMance againft the iEtolians 
and Lacedsemonians, which he readily promifed them ; 
AffiftsC ^°" but they having, in the mean time, engaged Antigonus 
rf&parta, king of Macedon to fupport them, Ptolemy was fo much 
againft An- offended at thefe proceedings, that he fent powerful fuc- 
J^jJ^jJe cours to Cleomenes king of Sparta hoping by that means 
Achcans. to humble both the Achaeans and their new ally Antigonus; 
but he had the mortification to fee Cleomenes, after he 
had gained very confiderable advantages over the enemy's 
united forces, entirely defeated in the famous battle of Se- 
lafia, and obliged to take refuge in his dominions. Phy- 
larchus writes, that, about ten days before this battle, there 
arrived in Greece embafTadors from Ptolemy to Cleomenes, 
acquainting him, that their mailer had no mind to fend 
him any further fupplies of money, and advifing him, in 
his name, to come to a fpeedy agreement with Antigonus 
and the Achaeans ; and that thereupon Cleomenes, tho' 
encarriped in a very advantageous pod, challenged Antigo- 
nus to an engagement in the open field s . Be that as it 
will, Ptolemy received him with all poffible demonftrati- 
ons of kindnefs and elleem, allowed him a yearly penfion 
of four i nd twenty talents, and aflured him, that in due 

time 
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time he would ufe his utmoft efforts to replace him on the 
throne. But Ptolemy, before he could fulfil his promife, 
died in the twenty- feventh year of his reign, and was fuc- Hi f deat *L 
ceeded by his fon Ptolemy Philopator l . Ptolemy Euer- chanaw 
getes was a no lefs generous encourager of learning than h ; s 
father and grandfather had been ; for he applied himfelf 
with the fame care and attention to the enlarging of his 
library and purchafing of books at an immenfe charge, 
invited with ample rewards to his court all thofe who were 
of any note for their learning, and took great pleafure in 
improving his own knowledge by their converfation ; for 
he was himfelf, as Athenaeus informs us u , well verfed in 
all the branches of learning, having been brought up by 
the famous Ariftarchus, and he even wrote in his youth 
hiftorical commentaries, which were in great repute. He 
was the laft of his race, in whom any virtue, humanity, 
or moderation appeared, thofe who fucceeded him being 
deftitute of all true virtue, and plunged in all manner of 
vice, as we mail fee in the fequel of this hiftory. We 
are told by Tacitus, that, in this king's reign a phoenix 
was leen at Heliopoiis in Egypt, drawing after her great 
flocks of other birds, which were taken with her beau- 
ty w . 

Ptolemy Philopator, the fon of Ptolemy Euergetes^J 6 " 1 ? 
and Berenice, fucceeded his father in the kingdom of Year of °the 
Egypt,, and proved a moft debauched and wicked prince, flood 2782. 
Juftin tells us, that he was ironically called Philopator, ^ foreChrift 
that is, Lover of his father, becaufe he murdered him in ZI7# 
order the fooner to afcend the throne x . But upon what 
authority Juftin affirms this, we know not \ Polybius, who 
flourifhed foon after the reign of this prince, tells us, that 
Ptolemy Euergetes fell fick and died, without mentioning 
any violence ufed either by his fon or others It is cer- 
tain, that this Ptolemy, on feveral coins which have rea- 
ched us, bears the title of Philopator ; and who can be- 
lieve, that, if it had been given him by antipharfis or a 
contrary meaning, as Juftin will have it, he would have 
fuffered it to be impreiTed on the coins, and tranfmitted to 
pofterity ? He was alfo lirnamed Tryphon, from the effe- 
minate life he led, and Gallus, becaufe he ufed to walk a- 
O 3 bout 
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bout the flreets on the Bacchanal folemnities, or feafts of 
Bacchus, with a crown of ivy on his head, after the man- 
ner of the Galli, or priefts of the goddefs Cybele z . In 
Tuts Ms bro- the very beginning of his reign he caufed his brother Magas 
todeatft SaS t0 ^ e mur( tered, being prompted thereto by Sofibius his 
prime mifter, who reprefented Magas as a man of great 
intereft in the army, who might one day raife troubles in 
the kingdom, and even, with the afliftance of the foreign 
troops who ferved in Egypt and were entirely at his devo- 
tion, place the crown on his own head a . The death of 
Magas was foon followed by that of Cleomenes king of 
Sparta. That prince, being driven out of Greece by An- 
tigonus, as we have related above, had fled to Ptolemy 
Euergetes, and had been kindly received by him. But 
Philopator treated him in a very different manner, efpecial- 
ly after he had got rid of his brother Magas, who gave 
him no fmall umbrage. As Cleomenes was generally ef- 
teemed a man of great wifdom and fagacity, Sofibius, who 
was Ptolemy's prime minifter, employed him in the be- 
ginning of that prince's reign, and admitted him into his 
moil fecret counfels, even imparling to him his defign of 
cutting off Magas and afking his advice about it. Cleo- 
menes did all that lay in his power to diffuade the king 
from fuch an attempt, telling him, that he had not in his 
court a more zealous perfon for his fervice, nor one who 
was more capable of affifting him with good advice in the 
well-governing of his kingdom. This quieted Ptolemy for 
fome time, but his fears and jealoufies being revived by the 
artful Sofibius, Magas, notwithstanding the advice of Cleo- 
menes, was cut off ; and the king, after his death thinking 
himfelf fecurc, devoted all his time to pleafures and diver- 
fions, not fuffering them to be interrupted by cares or ap- 
plication of any kind. His example was followed by th e 
courtiers, who abandoned themfelves to all manner of vice 
and licentioufnefs, fo that, all bufinefs being neglected, 
. v_ the kingdom fell, as it were, into a kind of anarchy. In 
the mean time Cleomenes, who led a melancholy life at fo 
vicious a court, received advice, that Antigonus king of 
Macedon was dead, that the Achasans were engaged in a 
war with the ./Etolians, and that the Lacedaemonians had 
joined the latter againft the Achaeans and Macedonians. 
As he was not able to bear any longer the diilolute manners 
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of the Egyptians, and all things feemed to recal him to his* 1 ^ bafe c 
native country, he reprefented to the king the ftate of his£i*^* g c 
affairs, and put him in mind of his former promifes , forking of 
Ptolemy had promifed, while he apprehended the power of Sp^ta, 
his brother Magas, to fend him back into Greece with a 
powerful fleet and reftore him to his kingdom. Finding 
that Ptolemy would not grant him his requeft, he defired 
him at leaft to give him and his followers leave to depart, 
fince he could not hope for a more favourable conjuncture, 
than that which now offered, for the recovery of his king- 
dom. But Ptolemy was too much taken up with his plea- 
fures to come to any refolution touching the requeft of 
Cleomenes. Sofibius, who governed the kingdom with an 
abfolute fway, while the king was immerfed in pleafures 
and debauches, having aflembled his friends to deliberate 
on the requeft of Cleomenes, it was concluded in that 
council, that the king of Sparta mould not only be denied 
the fuccours he demanded, but even leave to depart the 
kingdom. As Antigonus was dead, and Cleomenes had 
no rival in Greece who could withftand him, they were 
afraid, left he mould invade Egypt, after having recovered 
his own dominions ; for he was thoroughly acquainted 
with the ftate of their affairs, and had the king and his 
minifters in the utmoft contempt. On thefe confidera- 
tions it was not thought proper to grant Cleomenes the 
affiftance he defired, or even to permit him to leave Egypt. 
For, as he was a bold and enterprizing prince and had been 
refufed the fuccours he demanded, they did not doubt, but 
he would one day or other, if allowed to return to his 
kingdom, revenge the affront which had been put upon 
him., Sofibius was even of opinion, that he mould not be 
allowed his liberty in Alexandria and accordingly by the 
king's orders he was feized and kept under confinement, as 
we have related in the hiffory of Sparta, till, in concert 
with his friends who ufed to vifit him, he came to a refo- 
lution, which defpair alone could fuggeft ; this was to ef- ^ 
cape out of prifon with all his domeftics and friends, and 
to ftir up the people of Alexandria to (hake off the yoke 
they groaned under. But not fucceeding in this attempt, 
he and his followers clofed it by a tragical and bloody ca- 
taftrophe, killing one another to avoid a more cruel and igno- 
minious death b . For a more full account of the unhappy 
end of this great prince, we refer the reader to our hiftory 
O 4 of 
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of Sparta. The king caufed his body to be flead and hung 
upon a profs, fentencing at the fame time to death his mo- 
ther Cratificlea, his children, and all the women who at- 
tended them c . 

Antiochus king of Syria, who was afterwards from 
his conquers firnamed the Great, taking advantage of Euer- 
getes's death and the fucceflion of fo voluptuous and pro- 
fligate a prince, undertook the recovering of Coele- Syria, 
Palcftine, and Judaea, which had formerly belonged to 
Seleucus Nicator and fome of his fucceflbrs. But, as we 
have already given a diftincl: account or this war d , we 
fhall only obferve here, that Ptolemy, notwithftanding the 
advantages gained over Antiochus, being defirous of putting 
an end to the war which interrupted his voluptuous plea- 
fures, concluded a peace with Antiochus, when he might 
with great cafe have driven him quite out of Syria. The 
difcontent which followed hereon, throughout the whole 
kingdom of Egypt, broke foon out into an open rebellion ; 
and thus Ptolemy by avoiding a war abroad kindled one in 
his own dominions e . And indeed, that there was fuch a 
war, Polybius tells us in exprefs terms f ; but neither he 
nor any other author gives us an account of the event of 
it. All we know is, that Ptolemy continued to enjoy the 
fame power and authority which he had before the civil 
war broke out ; whence it is plain, that he mattered this 
difficulty and got the better of the rebels. In whofe fa- 
vour the Jews declared, is no- where recorded ; but Eufe- 
bius tells us that about this time forty thoufand of them 
were cut off and deftroyed, very likely during thefe inteftine 
broils, for at this time they were very numerous in Egypt. 
Profeeutea Ptolemy being highly provoked againft the jews for 
■ •' ews ' their obftruc"ring his entrance into the temple, as we have 
related in the hiftory of Syria, began on his return to Alexan- 
dria, to vent his rage upon fuch of the Jewifti nation as lived 
in that metropolis. In the firft place he publifhed a decree, 
which he caufed to be engraved on a pillar erected for that 
*~V- ; purpofeat the gate of his palace, excluding all thofe who 
did not facrifice to the gods he wormipped. By this means 
the Jews were debarred from fuing to him for juftice, or 
obtaining his protection, in what cafe foever they might 
ftand in need of it. We have obferved elfewhere, that 

the 
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the Jews, by the favour of Alexander the Great and Pto- 
lemy Soter, enjoyed at Alexandria the fame privileges as 
the Macedonians, and were enrolled among thofe of the 
£rft rank ; for the inhabitants of that great metropolis 
were divided into three ranks or claflcs ; in the flrft were 
the Macedonians, the original founders of the city ; in the 
fecond the mercenaries, who had ferved Hinder Alexander; 
and in the third the native Egyptians. Now Ptolemy, to 
be revenged on the Jews, ordered by another decree, that 
they fhould be degraded from the firtt rank, in which they 
had been from the founding of the city, and enrolled a- 
Along the common people of Egypt, who were of the 
third rank ; by this decree they were ftript at once of all 
the rights and privileges, which had prompted them to 
leave their native country and fettle in Egypt. But this 
was not the greateft grievance ; for in the fame decree it was 
enacted, that all the Jews at an appointed time fhould ap- 
pear before the proper officers in order to be enrolled a- 
mong the common people ; that at the time of their en- 
rollment they fhould have the mark of an ivy leaf, the 
badge of Bacchus, imprefled with a hot iron on their faces; 
that all, who were thus marked, fhould be made flaves ; 
and finally, that if any one fhould ftand out againft this 
decree, he fhould be immediately put to death. But that 
he might not feem an enemy to the whole nation, he de- 
clared, that thofe who facrificed to his gods fhould enjoy 
their former privileges, and remain in the fame clafs. Not- 
withstanding this tempting offer, three hundred only, out 
of many thoufand, of the Jewifh race who lived in Alex- 
andria, were prevailed upon to abandon their religion in 
compliance with the king's will. The others chofe rather 
to be ftigmatized in the manner the king had ordered, or to 
redeem themfelves from that ignominious mark by parting 
with all they had to the king's officers. Thofe who con- 
tinued in the religion of their forefathers excluded their 
fallen brethren from all manner of communication with 
them, expreffing thereby the abhorrence they had of their 
apoftafy. This their enemies conftrued as done in oppofi- 
tion to the king's order, which fo enraged Ptolemy, that 
he refolved to extirpate the whole nation, beginning with 
the Jews who lived in Alexandria and other parts of E- 
gypt, and then proceeding with the fame feverity againft 
the inhabitants of Judaea and Jerufalem. Purfuant to this 
refolution, he commanded all the Jews, who lived in any' 
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part of Egypt, to be brought in chains to Alexandria, and 
there to be ihut up in the hippodrome, which was a very 
fpacious place without the city, where the people ufed to 
affemble to fee h or fe races and other public mows. When 
news was brought him that all the Jews, who lived in 
Egypt, were, agreeable to his order, confined within the 
hippodrome, he fent for Hermon, mailer of the elephants, 
and ordereded him to have five hundred of them ready 
againft the next day to be let loofe upon the prifoners in the 
hippodrome. But when the elephants were prepared for 
the execution and the people afTembled in great crowds to 
fee it, they were all difappointed for that day by the king's 
abfence. For, having been late up the night before with 
fome of his drunken and debauched companions, he did 
not awake the next day, till the time for the mow was o- 
ver and the fpe&ators returned to their refpe&ive homes. 
He therefore ordered one of his fervants to call him the 
day following betimes, that the people might not meet 
with a fecond difappointment. But when the perfon ap- 
pointed awaked him, he was not yet returned to his fen- 
fes, having a little before withdrawn exceeding drunk ; 
and therefore not remembering the order he had given, 
flew into a violent paflion, threatening the perfon, who 
fpoke to him of it ; which caufed the fhow to be put off 
to the third day. In the mean time the Jews, who con- 
tinued (hut up in the hippodrome, ceafed not to offer up 
prayers to the Almighty for their deliverance, which he ac- 
cordingly granted them. For on the third day when the 
king was prefent and the elephants brought forth and let 
The jews loofe upon the prifoners, thofe fierce animals inftead of falling 
miraculoufly U pon the Jews, turned their rage upon the fpec"tators and 
delivered, filers, who aflifted at the execution, and deftroyed great 
numbers of them , which, with other appearances feen in 
the air, fo terrified the king, that he commanded the Jews 
to be immediately fet at liberty,acknowledged the power of 
the God they worshipped, and to appeafe his anger, reftor- 
ed his people the full enjoyment of their former privileges, 
beftowing upon them befides many favours, and loading 
them with prefents at their departure ; for the king not 
only allowed them to return to their refpe&ive homes, but 
would himfelf bear the charges of their journey. The 
Jews feeing themfelves thus reftored to the king's favour, 
demanded and obtained leave of him to put all thofe of 
•their own nation to death who had abandoned their reli- 
gion S 
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gion ; which permiflion they foon made ufe of without 
fparing a fingle man h . This miraculous deliverance is re- 
lated at length in the book of the Maccabees, which Phlo* 
ftorgius, in the beginning of his ecclefiaftical hiftory, calls 
the book of miracles. Jofephus gives us no account of 
this whole matter in his antiquities ; but we find it men- 
tioned in the Latin edition, which Ruffinus publifhed, of 
his fecond book againft Apion ; as for the Greek original, 
it is there wanting. According to Runinus's verfion, this 
miraculous deliverance was effected in the reign of Ptole- 
my Phyfcon, many years after the time In which we have 
placed it agreeable to the hiftory of the Maccabees ; where 
this perfecution, and the deliverance of the Jews is related 
at length, as happening in the reign of Ptolemy Philopator, 
immediately on his return from Syria, after the famous 
victory gained by him at Raphia over Antiochus, of which 
we have fpoke elfewhere *. 

About this time, the ninth year of Philopator's reign, TheRoman* 
the Romans fentM. Atilius and M. Acilius to Alexandria, bafr/toPhil 
to renew their antient friendmip and alliance with Egypt jlopator.Year 
for they were then engaged in a war with Carthage. The of tIie fl °^ 
embafiadors carried as a prefent to the king a purple for^'chriA 
• tunic and an ivory chair, and to the queen a purple robeaoS. 
finely embroidered with a fcarf of the farne colour. This 
queen is called by Juftin Eurydice, by Livy in this 
place Cleopatra k , and by Polybius 1 and the author of 
the third book of the Maccabees Arfinoe. Not long af- 
ter this embafly, Decius Magius, an illuftrious Capuan, 
greatly attached to the intereft of Rome, being feized 
by Hannibal and put on board a veftel in order to be 
conveyed to Carthage, was by a ftorm driven into the 
port of Cyrene, a city belonging to the king of Egypt, 
and there by Philopator's order was taken out of the hands 
of his enemies, conducted to Alexandria, and kindly re- 
ceived by the king, who gave him leave to return either 
to Capua or Rome ; but he chofe to continue in Egypt, 
where he lived under the protection of his deliverer m . 
Ptolemy willingly embraced this opportunity of obliging 
the Romans ; and, by protecting their friend, teftifled his 
gratitude for the prefents they had fent to htm and his 
queen. 

Arsinoe 
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^rhTThi Arsinoe, who was both wife and iifter to Ptolemy, 
a foT m a f tcr having been barren for feveral years, brought him 
at laft a fon, who was firnamed Epiphanes or the illuftri- 
ous, and fucceeded his father when but five years of age. 
His birth occafioned great rejoicings all over Egypt and 
the neighbouring provinces fubjecl: to that crown. Moft 
perfons of diftin&ion in Syria and Phcenice went up to A- 
lexandria to congratulate the king on that occalion, and 
'• among the reft Hyrcanus the fon of Jofeph, the king's 

receiver- general, of whofe tranfa&ions at the court of E- 
gypt we {hall have occafien to fpeak in the hiftory of the 
Jews. But, in the mean time, the king, purfuing his 
old courfe of life, gave himfelf up to riots, pleafures and 
exceffes of every kind. Drinking, gaming, and lafciviouf- 
nefs, were the whole employments of his life. Sofibius, 
an old and crafty minifter, who had ferved under three 
kings, managed the affairs of ftate, in which by his long 
experience he was thoroughly verfed, not indeed in the 
manner he defired, but as the favourites would permit him; 
for he was fubfervient to the king and his worthlefs favou- 
rites in all their vilcft defigns. While things were thus 
managed, Arfinoe was little regarded by the king, his 
minifter, and the other courtiers ; which me not being a- 
ble to bear, fpaied neither her clamours nor complaints 
on all occafions, which much offending the king and thofe 
who governed him, orders were given to Sofibius to rid 
He murders tnem °f her. The wicked minifter complied with their 
his wife Ar-requeft, employing for that purpofe one Philammon, who 
£noe. Jiad been ufed to fuch cruel and barbarous aiTaffinations n . 

She had (hewed on all occafions an extraordinary affec- 
tion for her hufband, accompanied him in his wars with 
Antiochus king of Syria, and not only encouraged his 
foldiers before the famous battle of Raphia, but continued 
by him the whole time of the engagement, expofing her- 
felf to the fame dangers °. Upon her death the king fell 
in love with one Agathoclea, a woman of mean extrac- 
tion, and was entirely governed by her, by her brother 
Agathocles,, who was fubfervient to his unnatural luft, 
and by their mother Oenanthe. Thefe difpofed of all 
the civil and military employments, which of courfe were 
filled with their creatures and favourites ; infomuch, that 
the king himfelf, was entirely in their hands, had no 

power 
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power at all, being only their tool and property p. TheObUged to 
murder of Arfinoe and feveral other acYions of the fame dl . fmifs 
nature provoked the people to fuch a degree againft Soli- £r™ e minif " 
bius, that they obliged the king to difmifs him from his 
fervice, and raife to the office of prime minifter one Tle- 
polemus, a young man of quality, who had fignalized him- 
felf in the army and was at that time the king's treafurer. 
To him Sofibius refigned the king's feal, which was the 
badge of his office, and by virtue thereof Tlepolemus go- 
verned all the affairs of the kingdom fo long as the kirig 
lived. jBut in that (hort time he fufficiently mewed, 
that he was no- ways equal t© the charge, he having nei- 
ther the experience, craft, nor application of his prede- 
ceffor 

Ptolemy, having by his continual debaucheries and The death of 
intemperance wore out a vei;y ftrong constitution, died in pf°! emy 
the flower of his age, as it often happens to thofe who indulge 1 ° pa ° r * 
themfelves, like him, without reftraint in all manner of 
pleafures. He was about twenty when he came to the 
crown, and reigned only feventeen years. He was fuc- 
ceeded by his fon Ptolemy Epiphanes, a child of five years 
old r . As the only perfons prefent when the king expired 
were Agathocles, his fifter, and their creatures, they 
concealed his death as long as they could, and, in the mean 
time, carried off all the money, jewels, and other valua- 
ble effects in the palace they could lay their hands on. 
At the fame time they formed a project for maintaining 
the authority they had enjoyed under the deceafed king, by 
ufurping the regency during the minority of his fucceflbr. 
They vainly imagined, that they might carry this point, 
if they could but take off Tlepolemus, who had fucceeded 
Sofibius in the miniftry ; and accordingly they concerted 
meafures for putting him out of the way. When they 
thought proper to acquaint the public with the king's 
death, they fummoned a general council of the Mace- 
donians, that is, of thofe Alexandrians who were of the 
Macedonian race. When they were met, Agathocles and 
Agathoclea appeared in the council ; the former hold- 
ing 
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iilg the young king in hi3 arms and fliedding abundance 
of tears, implored the protection of the Macedonians* 
telling them, that the late king, when at the point of 
death, had committed the young prince to the care of 
Agathoclea, and recommended him to the fidelity of his 
Macedonian fubje&s ; and therefore he recurred, with 
great confidence, to them againft Tlepolemus, who, as 
he was informed by unexceptionable witnefTes, intended to 
feize the crown for himfelf. He imagined that this weak 
artifice would have ftirred up the Macedonians againft 
Tlepolemus, on whofe death he might have eafily efta- 
blifhed himfelf in the regency. But, the malice of this 
contrivance being too glaring, the people, inftead of falling 
rite putto" u P on Tlepolemus, vowed the utter ruin of him, his lifter 
death. and all their creatures. For, on this occafion the memo- 
ry of all their paft crimes and mifdemeanors being revived, 
the people of Alexandria rofe in a general tumult againft 
them ; and having firft taken from them the young king, 
and placed him on the throne in the hippodrome, they 
brought before him Agathocles, Agathoclea, and their 
mother Oenanthe, and caufed them there, as by the king's 
order, to be put to death in his prefence. Their dead 
bodies were dragged through all the ftreets of Alexandria 
and tore in pieces by the incenfed multitude. The other 
fifters, relations, and creatures of Agathocles met with the 
fame treatment, every one of them being cut off by the 
people, whom they had oppreffed and abufed. 

Philammon, who had been employed to muiJer queen 
Arfmoe, being returned from Cyrene to Alexandria about 
three days before this tumult broke out, the women, who 
had attended on that unhappy princefs, no fooner heard of 
his arrival, but laying hold of the opportunity which the 
diffractions of the city gave them, they refolved to revenge 
their miftreG's death and accordingly, breaking into his 
houfe, they killed him with ftones and clubs, a death which 
he well deferved, for becoming the inftrument of fuch a 
wicked and deteftable murder 6 . 

The guardianfhip of the young king was for the pre- 
fent committed to Sofibius, the fon of that Sofibius who 
had been prime minifter during the three laft reigns. Whe- 
ther he was ftiil living or no, is no-where faid ; but it is 
certain, that he lived to a very great age, having for the 

fpace 
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fpace*of three-fcore years been at the helm, and governed 
Egypt, we may fay, with an abiblute fway ; and for this 
reafon he was firnamed Polychronos,, or the long-liver. 
He was as crafty and as wicked a minifter as ever any prince 
employed in the adminiftration of public affairs. He did 
not fcruple to commit the blaekeft crimes, when they were 
any ways conducive to the ends he propofed. Polybius im- 
putes to him the murder of Lyfimachus, the fon of Pto- 
lemy ; of Arfinoe the daughter of Lyfimachus ; of Ma- 
gas the king's brother ; of Berenice the king's mother ; 
of Cleomenes king of Sparta ; and laftly of queen Arfi- 
noe * . It is furprizing, that this old Egyptian politician, 
after having behaved with fo much haughtinefs and cruelty 
iu his adminiftration for fuch a number of years, fhould at 
laft be faltered to retire unmolefted and end his days in 
peace. There are very few inftances of this nature to be 
met with in hiftory, moll minifters, who a&ed on his 
principles, having fallen at laft victims, either to the juft 
refentment of the princes themfelves, whom they pretend- 
ed to ferve, or of the people, whom they oppreiled. 

Ptolemy Philopator was, without all doubt, one chara£ter 
of the moft wicked and debauched princes that ever fway- of Ptolemy 
ed a fcepter for he began his reign with the murther of Philopator. 
his mother Berenice and his brother Magas, and clofed it 
with that of his fifter and wife Arfinoe. He minded no- 
thing from the time he afcended the throne to his death, 
but his pleafures and diverfions, wallowing in all forts of 
vices, and taking moft pleafure in fuch as were moft re-- 
pugnant to nature. His favourites, catamites, and the 
many lewd women, with whom he fpent his whole time, 
governed him and the kingdom, difpofing of all the em- 
ployments civil and military to perfons of their own ftamp, 
and confequently no ways equal to them. However, he 
was not without fome virtues ; witnefs his liberality to- 
wards theRhodians, after the famous earthquake, which 
threw down their colomis, their arft nal, and great part of 
their walls, to the repairing of which he contributed more 
generoufty than any prince of his age ; for, upon the firil 
application made to him in their behalf, he fent them three 
hundred talents of filver, a million of artabes or bufnels of 
wheat, materials for building of twenty quinqueremes and 
the like number of triremes 3 three thoufand talents for the 
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rebuilding of the colofTus, an hundred architects, and fhree 
hundred and fifty artificers, promifing to pay annually 
fourteen talents for their fubliftence fo long as the Rhodi- 
ans wanted them. Befides, he gave them ten thoufand 
artabes of corn for their facrifices, and twenty thoufand 
for the fervice of their fleet". Athenseus tells us, that 
he was an encourager of learning, and when fober took 
pleafure in converfing with one Sephaerus an eminent phi- 
lofopher. The fame author adds, that he built a magnifi- 
cent temple in honour of Homer, placing in it the ftatue 
of that great poet, and round his ftatue the figures of the 
feveral cities that claimed him w . Ptolemy, the fon of 
Agefarchus, a native of Megalopolis, wrote the hiftory of 
this prince's reign x ; which, had it reached our times, 
would enable us to give a more particular and diftincl ac- 
count of his actions. 
Ptolemy ^ E was fucceeded, as we have related above, by his 
Epiphanes. fon Ptolemy Epiphanes, a child of five years old. Du- 
J e ^ r ° f thc ring his minority, Antiochus the Great, king of Syria, 
Yea r 2 be 9 fore enter i n g mt0 an alliance with Philip of Macedon, made 
chrift 200. himfelf mafter of Paleftine and Caele-Syria 5 but was foon 
difponefled of them again by Ariftomenes, the prime mi- 
nifter of Egypt, as we have related in the hiftory of Sy- 
ria y ; where the reader will find a particular account of 
the troubles which diffurbed the beginning of his reign, 
and were occafioned partly by the ambition of Antiochus, 
and partly by the treachery of Scopas the /Etolian, who 
was commander in cief of Ptolemy's forces. In the third 
Embaffy ofycar of his reign the Romans, as Juftin * and Livy a in- 
the Roraansf orm U s 9 fent three deputies to him, viz. Caius Claudius 
to Ptolemy. ^r ero? Marcus JEmilius Lepidus, and Publius Sempronius 
Tuditanus, to notify to the court of Egypt the victory 
which they had gained over Hannibal, and the treaty of 
peace concluded between Rome and Carthage ; to thank 
him for his inviolable attachment to the republic, at a time 
when the neighbouring nations had in a cowardly manner 
deferted her ; and laftly, to exhort him always to continue 
this good understanding with the Romans, in cafe Philip 
fhould oblige them to carry the war into Macedon. The 
Egyptian lords, who were guardians to the young king, 
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encouraged by this embafly , thought they could not better 
fecure the life of their prince, than by putting him and 
his kingdom under the protection of the Roman fenate ; 
which they did accordingly, fending a folemn embafly to 
Rome for that purpofe. The fenate complied with their 
requeff, and fent M. Lepidus to take upon him the guar- 
dian{hip,which he after a fhort flay in Egypt,conferred up- 
on Ariftomenes, by birth an Acarnanian, but an experien- 
ced minifter of that court, and thoroughly acquainted 
with the affairs of Egypt. He undertook the charge, and 
acquitted himfelf in it with great prudence and fidelity b # 
In the beginning of his adminiftration, being informed of 
the ravages Philip had committed in Attica, and of the 
motion of the Macedonian troops to lay fiege to Athens, Offers the 
he advifed his royal pupil to fend an embafly to the ftnate,^^ 8 ^ 
acquainting them, that he was ready to deliver Athens ag ainft Phi- 
from the danger that threatened her, provided it were 13 P« 
agreeable to the Romans. This a£r. of fubmiffion from 
fo powerful a king was highly acceptable to the fenate, 
who returned thanks to Ptolemy for the refpe£r, he had 
fhewn them, and gave the embafladors the following an- 
fwer ; that Rome was refolved to aifift the Greeks againft 
Philip, that (he would give Ptolemy notice when (he 
wanted his afliftance, and was fully convinced of their 
mailer's fidelity and affection c . Ariftomenes in like man- 
ner took care to renew the antient alliance between the 
crown of Egypt and the republic of Achaia, on which 
occafion Lycortas, the father of Polybius the hiftorian, 
and two others were fent by the Achaean confederacy 
into Egypt to fign the treaty d . 

In the mean time, the king having attained to the 
fourteenth year of his age, his enthrc nization, called by 
the Alexandrians Anaclateria, was celebrated with great 
pomp and magnificence, and the adminiftration of affairs 
put into his hands ; for at that age the kings of Egypt 
were, according to the cuftom of the country, declared 
to be out of their minority. So long as Ariftomenes was 
at the helm, matters were managed in fuch manner as 
gained the king an univerfal applaufe and approbation ; for 
he followed in all things the advice of that prudent and 
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experienced minifter. But: as foon as he became his own 
mailer, the flattery of his worthlefs courtiers prevailing over 
the wife councils of fo able and faithful a fervant, the king- 
dom fuffered great calamities, and the remaining part of his 
reign was rendered infamous. Ariftomenes did not ceafe 
nenes to °" t0 §* ve ^ m £ 00c * a dvice, anc * entreat him to conduct himfelf 
eath. in a manner more worthy of his exalted ftation but the 
young prince plunging himfelf into all the vices which had 
rendered his father's name and reign fo odious, inftead of 
hearkening to his wholefome admonitions, ordered him to 
be put to death for the liberty he had taken. Having thus 
got rid of fo troublefome a cenfor, he abandoned himfelf 
to exceffss and disorders of all kinds, following no other 
guides in the adrniniftration of affairs but his wild paffions, 
and excrcifing a moft cruel tyranny over his fubje&s e . 
The Egyptians not being able to bear the grievances they 
fuffered under his arbitrary adrniniftration, began to cabal 
againft him ; and, being headed by many perfons of the firfl 
quality, entered into a confpiracy with a defign to depofe 
His fubjefts which they were very near putting in execution f . 
revolt. To extricate himfelf out .of thefe difficulties, he appointed 
Poiycrates his prime minifter, who was a man of great 
abilities and experience in affairs both of peace and war ; 
for he had commanded in quality of general under his fa- 
ther in the famous battle of Raphia, and on that occafion 
greatly contributed to the fignal victory which was there 
gained, He had been afterwards made governor of Cyprus, 
and happening to come from thence to Alexandria, when 
the confpiracy of Scopas s broke out, he had a great mare 
in the fuppreffing of it h . By his means Ptolemy having 
got the better of the rebels, obliged their leaders, who were 
the chief lords of the country, to capitulate and fubmit 
upon certain conditions. But, having got them into his 
power, he forfeited his promife ; and, after treating them in 
the moft cruel manner, caufed them all to be put to death. 
This treacherous conduct involved him in new difficulties, 
from which he was again delivered by the wifdom of his 
faithful minifter Poiycrates K 
Cultivates |_j e ma i n tained, during the whole time of his reign, a 
ihjp ofdJ friendftiip with the Romans. For Livy tells us k , that 
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he offered the Romans a thoufand pounds weight of gold 
and twenty thoufand of filver, to carry on the war againft 
Antiochus king of Syria, whofe daughter Cleopatra he h^d 
married ; nay, after Antiochus was by the arms of the re- 
public driven out of Europe, he fent an embafTy to Rome 
to congratulate the fenate on the deliverance of Greece and 
the flight of Antiochus, and to offer them, in his name and 
in that of his queen Cleopatra, what mips, money, or pro- 
vifions they wanted to purfue the war with the king of Sy- 
ria l . Ptolemy hated Antiochus on account of the diftur- 
bances he had raifed and fomented in his kingdom, and Cleo- 
patra in all likelihood was mocked at his treachery and cru- 
elty ; for he is faid to have married her to Ptolemy with no 
other view but to get rid of him by her means, and have 
Egypt delivered into his hands. But the virtuous young 
queen inviolably attached to her duty, joined with Ptolemy 
againft Antiochus, and preferred conjugal affection to the 
ties of blood m And ^ 

Ptolemy in like manner cultivated with great care the Acfoeans. 
friendftiip of the Achaean republic ; for in the end of his 
reign he fent embaffadors to them, inviting the confederacy 
to join with him in an offenfive and defenfive league, and 
promifmg them fix thoufand fhields, two hundred talents of 
brafs and ten mips of fifty oars rigged and equipt. His 
offer was accepted, and embaffadors were appointed, viz. 
Lycortas with his fon Polybius and young Aratus, to re- 
new the alliance, and bring the ten mips into Peloponne- 
fus n . But while they were preparing to fet out, news was 
brought of the death of Ptolemy. 

This prince having reduced his rebellious fubje&s at 
home, as has been already related, was preparing to make 
war abroad upon Seleucus king of Syria. But, as his finan- 
ces were exhaufted, one of his chief officers afked him, by 
what means he would raife money to carry on the war 
which he was ready to embarque in. The king replied, 
that his friends were his treafure ; which anfwer being fpread 
abroad among his officers and the chief men about him, they 
inferred from thence, that he defigned to purfue the war 
with their fortunes and eftates. To prevent therefore this Is poifcned, 
evil which made a ftronger imprcffion upon them than any 
misfortunes which could befal their country, they caufed . 
poifon to be given to the king, which put an end to his 
P 2 project 
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project and life, in the twenty-fourth year of his reign and 
twenty-ninth of his age °. Cato, as quoted by Prifcian the 
grammarian, commends him as an excellent, and bountiful 
prince ; and fuch he was, fo long as he followed the coun- 
sels of Ariftomenes ; but after he had caufed him to he poi- 
foned, he abandoned himfelf to all manner of wickednefs 
and debauchery. He left two fons, both under age, viz. 
Philometor ^ to ^ em Y Philometor and Ptolemy Phyfcon, and one daugh- 
Year of theter by name Cleopatra. Ptolemy Philometor, who was but 
flood 2823. fix years old, fucceeded his father under the guardianfhip 
BefbreChnft 0 f y s mot j ler Cleopatra, who for the fpace of eight years 
governed the kingdom of Egypt with great prudence and 
moderation. Upon her death the regency fell to Lennaeus, 
a nobleman of great diftiridtion in that country, and to Eu- 
keus an eunuch, who was charged with the care of the young 
king's education. Thefe no fooner entered on the admi- 
niftration, but they demanded Ccele-Syria and Paleftine of 
Antiochus Epiphanes, who at that time reigned in Syria. 
Thefe provinces had always been in the pofTemon of the 
kings of Egypt from the time of Ptolemy the firft, till An- 
tiochus the Great wrefted them out of the hands of Ptole- 
my Epiphanes ; and by this title alone Antiochus Epiphanes 
tweenhim n0W tnem * However, this demand occafioned a war 
and the king between the two crowns, the particulars whereof we have 
of Syria. related elfewhere at length p, and therefore mall not repeat 
in this place. Philometor having in the courfe of this war, 
either of his own accord delivered himfelf up to Antiochus, 
or, as others will have it, been taken prifoner by that prince, 
His brother ^ Alexandrians, looking upon him as loft, raifed his youn- 
Phyfcon rai- g er brother to the throne, who from that time took the name 
fed to the of Ptolemy Euergetes the fecond, which was afterwards chan- 
trown. g e( j j ntQ t j iat Q f phyf con5 or great-bellied, by reafon of 
the prominent belly which by his luxury and gluttony he 
acquired. On his afcending the throne, Cineas and Cuma- 
nus were appointed to ferve him in quality of prime mi- 
nifters, and charged with the care of reftoring the kingdom 
to its former fplendor and flouriming condition <*. But An- 
tiochus Epiphanes, returning foon after into Egypt, drove 
. Phyfcon from the throne, and reftored the whole kingdom, 
except the city of Pelufmm, to Philometor. His defign was 
to kindle a war between the two brothers, and feize the 
kingdom for himfclf, after they had wafted their ftrength- 
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by their domeftic feuds. With this view he retained Pe- 
lufmm, that having this city, which was the key of Egypt, 
in his hands, he might re-enter that country at his pleafure. 
But Philometor, being well apprifed of his defign, invited ^ h two 
his brother Phyfcon to an accommodation, which was hap- r ™ gn e jg int _ 
pily effected by the mediation of Cleopatra their lifter. In ly. 
virtue of this agreement both brothers were to reign jointly, 
and oppofe, to the utmofl; of their power, Antiochus as a de- 
clared and common enemy r . Hereupon Antiochus invaded 
Egypt at the head of a mighty army ; but was obliged by 
the Romans to leave that country in the manner we have 
related in the hiftory of Syria 5 . 

The two brothers, being by the retreat of Antiochus 
freed from all apprehenfion of a foreign enemy, began to 
quarrel with each other j and the divifions between them 
rofe to fuch a height, that the Roman fenate wrote to their 
embafladors Cneius Octavius, Spurius Lucretius, and Luci- 
us Aurelius, whom they had fent a little before into Syria, 
injoining them to proceed from thence to Alexandria, and 
ufe their utmoft endeavours to reconcile the two kings. 
But before the embafladors reached Egypt, Phyfcon the youn- Philometor 
ger brother had driven Philometor from the throne, and ^™ °" o c 
obliged him to quit the kingdom f . Whereupon embarquingther Phyf- 
for Italy, he landed at Brundufium j from whence he tra- con « 
veiled to Rome on foot, meanly drefted and with very few 
attendants. This humble appearance he afFecled, in all like- 
lihood, to raife the compamon of the fenate. Demetrius, 
the fon of Seleucus Philopator, late king of Syria, who was 
then an hoftage at Rome, having had notice of the arrival of 
Ptolemy in Italy, and of the deplorable conditon in which 
this unfortunate prince was going to appear in the metropolis 
of the world, caufed an equipage to be prepared for him fui- 
table to his dignity, and went out with it himfelf to meet 
him, that he might appear at Rome as a king. He found 
him at twenty-fix miles diftance from Rome, on foot and 
covered with duft, embraced him, put a crown upon his 
head, and begged'he would make ufe of the royal equipage 
which he had brought for that purpofe. Ptolemy exprefled 
his gratitude for the honour and refpeel: the Syrian had fhewn 
him ; but had his reafons for not accepting the offers of the 
prince. Nay, he would not even permit him to accompany 
P 3 him 
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him the reft of the way ; but he entered Rome on foot, with 
the fame mean attendance and in the fame drefs with which 
he firlt fet out on his journey, and without any ftate or ce- 
remony took up his lodging in the private houfe of a pain- 
ter of Alexandria, his fubjeel:. The fenate was no fooner 
informed of his arrival, but they fent for him, and excufed 
themfelves for not having received him with thofe ceremonies 
which were ufual on fuch an occafion, aflliring him, that it 
was not from any neglect or want of refpecl: for his perfon, 
but merely becaufe his coming had been kept fo private, that 
they had no notice of it till after his arrival. After this ha-: 
ving defired him to quit the habit in which he came, and to 
fix a day for an audience of the fenate, in order to lay before 
them the motives of his journey, he was conducted by fome 
of the fenators to lodgings fuitable to his royal dignity ; and 
the quaeftor was ordered to fupply him, at the expence of the 
public, with all things necelTary during his flay at Rome u . 
rencesofthe ^ N the day appointed for his having an audience of the 
twobrothers^ enat:e 5 ne reprefented to the confeript fathers the injuftice of 
compofed by his brother and the wrong done him fo efFeclually, that they 
theRcmans. immediately derreed his reftoration ; and deputed two of their 
body, viz. Quintius and Canuleius, to attend him to Alex- 
andria, and caufe their decree to be put in execution. They 
reconducted him accordingly, and on their arrival in Egypt 
fucceeded in negotiating ah accommodation between the two 
brothers ; in virtue of which Phyfcon was put in pofleffion 
of Libya and Cyrene, and Philometor of all Egypt and the 
ifland of Cyprus, each of them being declared independent 
of the other in the dominions allotted them w . The treaty 
of agreement was confirmed with the cuftomary oaths and 
New dif- facrifices. But oaths had been long among the generality of 
jutes be- princes no more than mere ceremonies, by which they did 
tween ^em. notthink t hemfelves bound in the leaft. For not long after 
the youngeft of the two kings, being difiatisfied with the part 
allotted him, fent embafladors to Rome, defiring that, be- 
fides Libya and Cyrene, the ifland of Cyprus might be af- 
figned him. As he could not obtain this of the confeript fa- 
thers by means of his embafladors, he went to Rome in per- 
fon to follicit the fenate for it. But Menithyllus ofAlaband?, 
whom Philometor had fent to plead his caufe, maintained it 
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with great zeal and ability. He represented to the fenate, 
that Phyfcon had had a much greater fhare than he could in 
reafon have expected. " His brother, faid he, has given 
" him Cyrenaica ; and will not this rich maritime country 
" fatisfy the delires of a younger brother ? Nay, Philometor 
" has done more for Phyfcon ; he has faved his life. For 
" after the death of Cleopatra, Phyfcon, being fufpe&ed of 
" parricide, would not have efcaped the fury of theincenfed 
" multitude, had he not been protected by the king his bro- 
" ther. Befides, an accommodation was made, confeript 
" fathers, by your embaffadors between the two competitors : 
46 It was agreed, that Philometor fhould reign in Egypt and 
" and in the ifland of Cyprus, and that Libya and Cyrene 
" mould be given to Phyfcon with the title of king. This 
" treaty was figned and ratified at the altars, each par- 
" ty binding themfelves by the moft folemn oaths to the ob- 
<£ fervanceof it. Bat the ambition of Phyfcon knows no 
" bounds ; he pays no regard to his oath, and even defpifes 
" your decrees/' The embalFadors, whom Rome had fent 
to negotiate the accommodation between the two brothers, 
being prefent in the fenate, confirmed the truth of all Meni- 
thyllus had advanced. Phyfcon had nothing to anfwer, but 
that he was forced by the neceffity of his affairs at that time to 
confent to the propofal of an ambitious brother, though great- 
ly to his prejudice. <c It is certain, faid he, that I was in- 
" jured in the divifion of my father's dominions ; and there- 
" fore, confeript fathers, I have recourfe to your equity; 
" That with me fhall fupply the place of gods and oaths. I 
" frill abate of what is due to me in juftice. All Idefire is 
" the ifland of Cyprus, which, though granted, will not 
" put me upon the level with my brother. Egypt is a large 
" kingdom, and if Philometor reigns alone there and in the • 
" ifland of Cyprus too, his power will become very formi- • - 

" dable x - 

Nothing could be more equitable than the decifions of The Ro- 
the fenate, when their own intereft did not interfere and help mans ad- 
to turn the balance. But, as it was for the advantage of ^j^^^ 
republic that the ftrength of the kingdom of Egypt mould be^ Jp hy 3 
divided, and confequently leflened, thofe refined politicians f con. 
without any regard to equity or juftice, granted the younger 
brother what he demanded. Polybius obferves here, that the 
Romans were ever careful to improve to their own advantage 
P 4 - m the 
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the quarrels and difputes which arofe among kings and princes, 
conducting themfelves therein in fuch a manner, as to make 
the contending parties believe that they favoured them, while 
they promoted their own intereft, which they had folely in 
view in all their refolutions y. This alone prompted them to 
favour Phyfcon, and adjudge to him the ifland of Cyprus, as 
an addition to his mare, contrary to the treaty of divifion 
concluded a little before by their own embafTadors. Deme- 
trius, who was then at Rome, and whofe intereft it was 
that Cyprus mould not continue fubjedi to fo powerful a 
prince as the king of Egypt, fupported the demand of Phy- 
fcon with all his credit. Two commiffioners were there- 
fore fent with the king of Cyrene, viz. T. Torquatus 
and Cn. Merula,to put him in polfeffion of Cyprus. Their or- 
ders were to ufe gentle methods,and endeavour by fair means 
to prevail upon Philometor to give up Cyprus to his brother. 

While Phyfcon was at Rome on this occcafion, he had 
often the opportunity of feeing Cornelia, the mother of the 
Gracchi, who was the pattern of her fex and the prodigy 
of her age. The Egyptian, being taken, not fo much with 
her charms, as with her virtue, fuperior underftanding, 
and extraordinary qualifications, caufed propofals of marriage 
to be made to her. But me, being the daughter of Scipio 
Africanus and the widow of Tiberius Gracchus, who had 
been twice conful and once cenfor, defpifed the offer, 
thinking it more honourable to be one of the firft matrons 
of Rome, than to reign with Phyfcon in Libya and Cy- 
rene z . 

Ph yscon fet out from Rome with the two embafTadors, 
and arriving in Greece on his way to Cyprus, he there 
raifed a great number of mercenaries, with a defign to 
fail forthwith tc Cyprus, and poflefs himfelf by force of 
that ifland. But the embafTadors having acquainted him 
that they were injoined by the fenate to ufe gentle me- 
thods, and procure him the pofTemon of the ifland by 
way of treaty with his brother, and not by dint of 
arms, at their requeft he difmiffed his forces, and with 
Merula returned to Libya, while Torquatus purfued his 
journey to Alexandria. The defign of the embafTadors was 
to bring the two brothers to an interview on the frontiers of 
their dominions, and there to fettle matters between them 
•in an amicable manner, agreeable to the inftructions of the 
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fenate. But Torquatus, on his arrival at the court of 
Alexandria, found Philornetor no ways inclined to comply 
with the decree of the fenate. He urged the late agree- 
ment made between him and his brother, by Quintus and 
Canuleius the former embafladors ; in virtue of which Cy- 
prus having been allotted to him, he thought it very Arrange, 
that it mould, contrary to the articles of that treaty, be 
now taken from him and given to his brother. Howe- 
ver, he did not abfolutely refufe to yield to the orders of 
the fenate, but fhewing himfelf inclined to grant fome 
things, and objecting againft. others, he fpun out the time 
without coming to any determination a . In the mean time 
Phyfcon, who waited at Apis in Libya, as had been agreed 
on, to hear the refult of Torquatus's negotiations, recei- 
ving no intelligence from him, fent Merula alfo to Alexan- 
dria, hoping that both the embafladors might prevail up- 
on Ptolemy to comply with the exprefs orders of their 
republic. But Philornetor ftill obferved the fame conduct, 
treating the embafladors with great kindnefs, flattering 
them with fair words, and entertaining them at a great ^ 5 ^,™^ of 
charge for forty days together, without ever giving them fubmit to 
any pofitive anfwer. At length, when he found they would the decree 
be put off no longer, he plainly declared that he was refol- of the fenate 
ved to ftand to the firft treaty, and would hearken to 
no other b . With this anfwer Merula returned to Phyfcon, 
and Torquatus to Rome. 

In the mean time the Cyreneans, being informed of 
the ill condufl of Phyfcon during his fhort reign at Alex- 
andria, conceived fo ftrong an averfion againft him, that 
they rcfolved to keep him out of their country by force of 
arms. It was not doubted, but Philornetor fomented un- 
der-hand thefe diflurbances in order to find his brother 
employment at home, and thereby divert him from raifing 
new commotions in Egypt or Cyprus. Phyfcon, being 
informed of thefe troubles, and at the fame time receiving The c T na 
intelligence that the Cyreneans were already in the field, ^arms 
laid aiide all thoughts of Cyprus, and leaving Apis where againft Phy- 
his fleet lay in harbour, he haftened to Cyrene with all fcon * 
his forces, but was on his arrival overthrown by the re- 
bels. Hereupon being involved in great difficulties, he r e- 
folved to fend two embafladors to Rome, there to r en ew ' 
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his complaints againft bis brother, not daring to go thi- 
ther in perfon, till fuch time as the troubles raifed at 
Cyrene were appeafed. The embafladors, fetting out 
with Torquatus and Merula, arrived fafe at Rome, where, 
after a long debate between them and Menithyllus, whom 
PhiJometor ,had fent back to Rome on this occafion, the fe- 
nate not only declared in favour of Phyfcon, but to ex- 
prefs their refentmertt againft Philometor for not fubmit- 
ting to their decree, renounced all friendship and alliance 
with him, and ordered his embafladors to leave the city 
in five days. Two embafTadors were immediately dif- 
patched to Cyrene, to acquaint Phyfcon with the refo- 
lution of the Roman fenate c . 
cy fornSil" Physcon, having at laft got the better of his rebellious 
jiinfthim. fubjecls, eftablifhed himfelf in Cyrene ; but his wicked 
and vicious conduct foon eft ranged the minds of the Cy- 
reneans from their new king to fuch a degree, that fome 
of them, entering into a confpiracy againft him, fell upon 
him one night as he was returning to his palace, wounded 
him in feveral places, and left bim for dsad on the fpot. 
This he laid to the charge of his brother Philometor,' 
and as foon as he was recovered returned to Rome to 
make his complaints to the fenate, and fhew them the 
fears of his wounds, accuftng him of having employed the 
aflaflins, from whom he had received them d . Though 
Philometor was known to be a prince of a moft mild and 
humane difpofition, and of ail men living the moft unlike- 
ly to have given countenance to fo black an attempt, yet 
the fenate, being offended at his refufmg to fubmit to 
the regulations they had made Wiith refpecl. to the ifland of 
Cyprus, hearkened to this falfe accuiation, and carried 
sheir perjudice againft him to fuch a height, that they 
would not fo much as hear what his embafladors had to fay 
in confutation of the charge, but ordered them forthwith 
to depart the city. At the fame time they appointed five 
commiflioners to conduct Phyfcon into Cyprus, and put 
him in pofleflion of that ifland, enjoining all their allies 
in thofe parts to furnifh him with forces for that purpofe e . 
Sed 0 "and P HYSC0N > having by this means got together an army, 
tikenpri- which feemed to him fufHcient for the execution of his 
\Jbner by hisdefign, landed in Cyprus; but, being there encountered 
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by Philometor in perfon, his forces were put to flight, 
and he obliged to (hut himfelf up in Lapitho, a city in that 
ifland, where he was clofely befieged, and at length taken 
and delivered up to Philometor, whom he had fo highly pro- 
voked. Every one expected he would have treated him 
with the feverity he well deferved ; but the prince gave on 
this occafion a fignal proof of his good nature and truly 
generous temper ; for he not only forgave him, but re* 
Itored to him Libya and Cyrene, adding fome other terri- 
tories in lieu of the ifland of Cyprus, and promifing him 
his daughter in marriage f . Thus an end was put to the 
war between the two brothers, the Romans being -aftiamed 
to oppofe any longer a prince, whofe clemency had 
gained him the affection of all the neighbouring nations. 

Philometor on his return to Alexandria appointed 
one Archias governor of the ifland of Cyprus. But he, 
foon after the king's departure, agreed with Demetrius 
king of Syria to betray the ifland to him for five hun- 
dred talents. The treachery was difcovered before it took 
effect, and the traitor, to avoid the punifhment which he 
deferved, laid violent hands on himfelf. Archias had 
formerly ferved Ptolemy with great fidelity, and even at- 
tended him to Rome, when he was driven out of his 
kingdom, and forced to implore the afliftance of the fe- 
nate in his diflrefs. But as he was of a covetous temper, 
his fidelity was not proof againft money \ and therefore 
offered to betray his truft for the abovementioned fum, 
and loft his life by the bargain 5 . Ptolemy, being 
difgufled with Demetrius for his attempt upon Cyprus, 
joined Attalus king of Pergamus and Ariarathes king of 
Cappadocia, in fetting up a pretender to his crown, and 
fupporting him with all the ftrength of his kingdom, as we 
have related at length in the hiftory of Syria h . This was 
Alexander Balas, to whom he even gave his daughter 
Cleopatra in marriage, after he had placed him on the 
throne of Syria. But he, notwithstanding thefe and 
many other favours, being fufpedted of having entered into 
a plot againft his benefactor, Ptolemy, highly provoked at Death of a 
his ingratitude, became his greateft enemy, and march- pililometo l 
ing againft him routed his army in the neighbourhood of 
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Antioch, but died a few days after of the wounds he re- 
ceived in the engagement, as we have related elfewhere \ 
He was, without all doubt, an excellent prince, and is 
by all the profane hiftorians highly commended on account 
of his clemency and good nature. Polybius, who was his 
contemporary, gives him this character ; he was, fays 
that hiftorian, an enemy to all kind of cruelty and op- 
preflion, averfe from fpilling the blood of his fubjecls, 
and fo much inclined to mercy, that during the whole 
time of his long reign he put none of his nobles, nor e- 
ven of the citizens of Alexandria, to death, though fome 
of them well deferved it. Though his brother, continues 
the fame writer, had provoked him to the higheft degree, 
and committed fuch crimes as to others would have feemed 
unpardonable, yet he not only forgave him, but treated 
him with the affection of a kind brother k . 'Tis true, 
that in the beginning of his reign he was looked upon, 
as Juftin informs us *, as a very mean-fpirited prince, 
keeping, while in the army, at as great a diftance from 
*11 dangers as he was able, and aftei wards fubmitting 
in a (hameful manner to the will of Antiochus Epi- 
phanes king of Syria, by whom he fuffered himfelf to 
be deprived of a rich and powerful kingdom without at- 
tempting to recover it. But this mean behaviour was not 
owing to his want of natural courage or capacity, for 
tie afterwards gave many inftances of both, as we have 
feen, but to his effeminate education. For the eu- 
nuch Eulaeus, who had the care of his education and was 
at the fame time one of his prime minifters, endeavoured 
to corrupt him with all manner of luxury, in order to 
render him unfit for governing, and by that means keep 
the power in his own hands. He took the name of 
Philometor to teftify his gratitude to his mother 
Cleopatra, for her prudent and careful adminiftration 
during his minority. He allowed the Jews to build a 
tomple in Egvpc like that of Jerufalem, being induced 
thereunto by Onias, who was in high favour both with 
him and his queen Cleopatra" 1 . Ariftobulus an Alex- 
andrian Jew, and a Peripatetic philofopher of great note, 
is faid to have been Ptolemy's preceptor, and to have de- 
✓ dicated to him a comment, which he wrote on the five 

books 
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books of Mofes \ The author of the hiftory of the 
Maccabees, in his account of the troubles of Syria, re- 
prefents Ptolemy as an ambitious and perfidious prince, 
trampling under his feet the moft facred laws of juftice 
and nature, to raife himfelf on the ruins of hid fon-in-laW 
Alexander Balas ; which no-ways agrees with the cha- 
racter given him by Jofephus, Polybius, and other profane 
hiftorians °. 

Cleopatra, queen of Egypt, on the death of Phi- Ptolemy 
lometor her brother and hufband, endeavoured to fecure the 
the crown for the fon (he had by him, being therein flo e 0 a d r 
fupported by fome chief lords of the kingdom ; but o- Year before 
thers, declaring for Phyfcon the deceafed king's brother, Chnft 141. 
fent embalTadors to invite him from Cyrene, where he then 
reigned, to Alexandria. This obliging Cleopatra to pro- 
vide for her defence, {he had recourfe to Onias and 
Dofitheus, two Jews, who had had the whole managment 
of affairs during the laft years of Philometor's reign. 
Thefe with an army of their countrymen haftened to her 
afliftance. But before hoftilities were committed on ei- 
ther fide, matters were compromifed by the interpofition 
of Thermus, a Roman embaflador at that time in Alexan- 
dria, on the following terms, viz that Phyfcon fhould ManiesCleo 
marry Cleopatra, and reign jointly with her during hispatra, and 
life, but at the fame time "declare her fon by Philometor™^ 
next heir to the crown p. To thefe terms both^ parties tialsmurde/J 
agreed ; but as Phyfcon could not but look with jealoufy her fon. 
on the young prince, whofe birth entitled him to the 
crown, he murdered him in his mother's arms on the very 
day of the nuptials. This prince, as we have obferved 
above, was commonly called Phyfcon by reafon or his 
prominent belly ; but the name which he afTumed was 
Euergetes > that is, the benefactor ; this the Alexandrians 
changed into that of Kakergetes, or the evil -doer, a fir- 
name to which he had the jufteft title 5 for he was the 
moft cruel, wicked, and likewife the moft vile and de- 
fpicable, of the Ptolemies, who reigned in Egypt. He 
began his reign with the murder of his nephew in the man- 
ner we have related, and continued it to the laft with the 
fame cruelty and wickednefs. He was no fooner feated - 
on the throne, than he caufed all thofe to be put to 

death, 
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His cruelty, death, who had fhewn any concern for the murder of 
the young prince. Tranfported with rage againft the 
Jews, for having efpoufed the caufe of Cleopatra, he treated 
them more like flaves than fubjecls. Jofephus tells us, that 
he condemned all thofe of that nation, who were at Alex- 
andria, to be trod to death by elephants, and that by the 
miraculous interpofition of heaven in their favour they ef- 
caped the fury of thofe animals. But that writer places a 
fact, here which happened in the reign of Ptolemy Phi lo^ 
pator, as is plain from the hiftory of the Maccabees. How^ 
ever, it is certain, that this wicked prince made himfelf 
the curfe of his people byHs unparalleiled cruelties 5 putting 
every day fome of them to death, either oh groundlefs 
fufpicions, or for the fmallefl faults ; and often for no 
faults at all, but merely to gratify his cruel and inhuman 
temper. Thofe who had the greateft mare in the confi- 
dence of his brother Philometor, were facrificed the firft j 
and next to them moft of the leading men, who had de- 
clared in his favour againft Cleopatra, for as they had by their 
intereft placed him on the throne, fo they might by the 
fame, as he apprehended, drive him from it ; and therefore 
he refclved to difpatch his own friends after he had jgot rid of 
his brother's q . 

In the fecond year of his reign queen Cleopatra brought 
him a fon, while he was employed in the performance of 
certain religious ceremonies, pradtifed, according to the fa- 
Cred rites of Egypt, by their kings foon after their acceflion 
to the crown- Phyfcon was tranfported with joy at the birth of 
a fon, whom he defigned for his fucceflbr, calling him Mem- 
phitis, from the ceremonies whieh he was difcharging at the 
time of his birth in the city of Memphis. However he could 
not forbear his cruel pracWes even during the public rejoi- 
cings on account of the young prince's birth ; but caufed 
fome chief lords of Cyrene, who attended him into Egypt, 
to be barbaroufly murdered, for having on that occafion caft 
fome reflections on one of his favourite courtefans, by name 
Irene r . On his return to Alexandria, he baniihed all thofe 
who had been brought up with his brother Philometor, and 
without the leaft provocation, gave his guards, who confif- 
ted of Greek and Afiatic mercenaries, free liberty to murder 
^ . . and 
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and plunder the inhabitants of that rich metropolis at their 
pleafure ; and the cruelties praclifed by thofe greedy and in- 
human wretches upon this licence are not to be expre/Ted. 
Juftin s and Athenaeus 1 tells us, that not only the private 
houfes, but the ftreets, and even the temples ftreamed daily 
with the blood of the innocent citizens ; which fo terrified 
the few Alexandrians, who outlived thefe repeated mafTacres, 
that ftealing privately away, they fled into other countries, 
and left their native country in a manner defolato* Phyf- 
con therefore that he might not reign over empty houfes, 
invited ftrangers, by his edicts difperfed over the neigh- 
bouring countries, to repeople the place. Upon this invita- 
tion great multitudes flocking thither, he gave them the ha- 
bitations of thofe who had fled, and, admitting them to all 
the rights, privileges, and immunities of the former citi- 
zens, by this means repeopled the city u . As there were 
among thofe who had lcftEgypt on this occafion many gram- 
marians, philofophers, phyficians, geometricians, and maf- 
ters of other liberal arts and fciences, by their means lear- 
ning was revived in Greece, Afia Minor, the iflands of Learning r 
the Archipelago, and in other places where they fettled. The ^ ve ^ c in Aj 
wars, which had been carried on for a long tract of time M r ^. e, & 
among the fucceifors of Alexander, had in a manner extin- 
guished learning in thofe parts ; and it would have been en- 
tirely loft, but for the protection and encouragement given 
to learned men by the Ptolemies of Egypt. The firft Ptole- 
my erected at Alexandria a mufasum or college, as we have 
related above, for the fupport of thofe who devoted their 
time to the ftudy of the liberal arts ; and, adding to it a 
great library for their ufe, drew by that means moil of the 
learned men out of Greece to his metropolis. Ptolemy the 
fecond, and alfo the third, having herein followed the ex- 
ample of their predecerTor, Alexandria became the place 
where the fciences flourifhed, when they were quite ne- 
glected elfewhere, moft of the inhabitants of that city being 
bred up in the-knowledge of fome fcience or other. Whence 
when they were driven by the cruelty and oppreflions of 
this wicked tyrant into foreign countries, as they v/ere qua- 
lified to gain themfelves a maintenance by teaching in the 
places where they fettled the particular arts they were 
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(killed itl, they erected fchools for this purpofe in the coun- 
tries, through which they were difperfed ; and being fatisfied* 
by reafon of their poverty, with a fmall falary, great num- 
bers of fcholars flocked to them. By this means the feveral 
branches of learning were revived in thofe eaftern parts, in 
the fame mariner as they Were in the latter ages in the 
weftern after the taking of Conftantinople by the Turks, 
For that city being reduced by the infidels in the year of the 
chriiHan sera 1453, ^ e ^ earnec ^ men ' ^ ve( * tnere a ™l 
in the other parts of Greece, to avoid the cruelty of the 
Turks withdrew into Italy, where, Under the patronage of 
the Italian princes, efpecially of Lorenzo de Medicis, they 
propagated their books and their learning. 
! mba °" But to return to Alexandria; while foreigners were flock- 
arrive ing from all parts to that metropolis with a defign to fettle 
Alexan - there, on the encouragement given them by Phyfcon, three 
Roman embaffadors landed at that port, viz. Scipio Africa- 
nus the younger, Spurius Mummius, and L. Metellus. 
They had been fent by their republic to vifit the countries 
which were fubjecl: to Rome, as Greece and Macedon, and 
thofe alfo that were only in alliance with her ; their com- 
miffion, being to pafs through Greece and Macedon, and 
from thence to the courts of the princes of Egypt, Syria, 
Pergamus, Bithynia, &c. to obferve the ftate of affairs in 
each kingdom, to compofe what differences they mould find 
among their kings, and to fettle in all places peace and 
concord. The report of Scipio's coming had reached Egypt 
before him ; and upon the news of his arrival, the inhabi- 
tants repaired to the port in great crowds to fee a man, who 
had filled the whole world with the fame of his exploits. On 
his landing he had covered his face with one of the lappets 
of his gown ; but the Alexandrians defired him to (hew his 
face to them; the multitude being come on purpofe to fee him. 
Scipio complyed immediately with their requeft, where- 
upon he was with loud acclamations applauded by the nu- 
merous crowds u . The king himfelf went out to meet the 
embaffadors ; but made fuch an appearance as infpired them 
with a contempt for him. He had, fays Athenaeus, out of 
the feventh book of Poffidonius the Stoic w , a great head, 
and a broad face, extremely deformed and mocking, upon 
a fhort fquat body, with a belly enormoufly prominent. 
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His drefs was agreeable to his vicious difpofition ; for he wore 
only a fine fluff, which was fo tranfparent as to leave thofe 
parts vifible, which it is the chief end of garments to 
conceal. Scipio and his collegues were extremely offended 
with thefe indecencies, but they had no right to reform 
them. The more confcious the king was of his crimes and 
wicked adminiftration, the more refpecT: he affected to fhew 
to the embaffadors. He entertained them during their ftay at Kindly en- 
Alexandria with all the varieties of the moft fumptuous te £ ta r ined b 7 
viands ; but they, fcorning that rich fare, as prejudicial both yiC ° n ' 
to their bodies and minds, touched nothing but what was 
neceffary in the moft temperate manner for the fupport 
of nature. Such was the temperance of the Romans in the 
times we are now writing of. The king {hewed them 
in perfon his palace and treafury, and whatever elfe was 
worth feeing at Alexandria. After they had viewed that 
great metropolis, and made themfelves well acquainted with 
the ftate of affairs there, they failed up the Nile to Memphis 
and the other parts of Egypt. In this progrefs obferving the 
great number of cities, the vaft multitudes of inhabitants, 
the fertility of the foil, &c. they concluded, that nothing 
was wanting to render the kingdom of Egypt one of the 
moft powerful ftates in the world, but a prince of abili- 
ties and application ; and therefore were mighty well pleafed 
to find a prince on the throne entirely deftitute of every 
qualification that was neceffary for fuch an undertaking *. 

The embaffadors no fooner left Egypt, but Phyfcon 
began to exercife the fame cruelties upon the new inha- 
bitants of Alexandria, which had obliged the antient citizens 
to abandon their country. No day paffed without fome 
%nal inftance of his cruelty and tyranny, fuch of the A- 
lexandrians, as were poffeffed of large eftates, being daily 
murdered under fome pretence or other. We have obferved 
above, that he married Cleopatra, his fifter and brother's 
widow, and flew her fon in. her arms on the very day of 
the nuptials. But now falling in love with a daughter me Phyfcon di- 
tad by Philometor, who was alfo called Cleopatra, he firft ^ces 
raviftied and afterwards married her, having divorced her^ arr - es h : s 
mother to make room for her. Thefe and many other niece, 
exceffes of the like nature exafperated the Alexandrians a- y 
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gainft him to fuch a degree, that they wanted only an 
opportunity of taking up arms, and ridding themfelves of 
a tyrant, who was become the contempt, as well as the 
hatred and deteftation, of his people. That he kept the 
crown on his head, under fo general an odium and aver- 
fion of his fubjects, was wholly owing to Hierax his chief 
minifter. He was a native of Antioch, and had in the reign 
of Alexander Balas, in a joint commiffion with Diodotus 
called afterwards Tryphon, governed the city of Antioch, 
as we have related elfewhere. On the turn of affairs, which 
aftewards happened in Syria, he retired into Egypt \ and 
there, entering into the fervice of Ptolemy Phyfcon, was 
raifed to the chief command of the army, and moreover 
charged with the whole management of the affairs of the 
kingdom. As he was a man of great valour and wifdom, 
he took care to gain the affections of the foldiery by pay- 
ing them punctually, and to ballance, fo far as in him 
lay, by his good and wife adminiftration, the wicked con- 
duct of his matter ; and by this means had the good luck 
to keep for feveral years all things quiet in the kingdom, 
under the moft contemptible, brutal, and cruel tyrant that 
had ever fwayed a fcepter y. But afterwards, Hierax being 
either dead, or removed from his ftation* the Alexandrians 
began openly, to complain of the oppreffions they groaned 
under, and throw out threats againft their king in cafe he did 
not change his conduct. But Phyfcon, in order to put them 
out of a condition of attempting any thing againft him, 
refolved on a general maflacre of all their young men, in 
whom the whole • ftrength of the place confifted. Accord- 
t*focK^of m $Y when they were one day aflembled in the gymna- 
S? thepungf* 111 " 1 or place of their publick exercifes, he caufed fire to 
men of A- be fet to it, fo that they all perifhed in the flames, or by 
kxandna. fa f wor( j s 0 f n j s mercenaries, whom the tyrant had placed 
at all the avenues. Hereupon the people, being exafpera- 
ted to the higheft degree, aflernbled in a tumultuous man- 
ner, and running without any guide, but their rage and 
defpair, to the king's palace, fet fire to it, and reduced it to 
afhes. But he had the good fortune to make his efcape 
undifcovered, and to retire to the ifland of Cyprus, with 
Cleopatra his wife and Memphitis his fon by his fitter 
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Cleopatra z . Upon his flight the Alexandrians placed on Phyfcondri- 
the throne his divorced queen and fifter ; but he fearing leaft. ^ 0 ^° mtiie 
they mould beftow the crown on his fon, whom he had ap- 
pointed governor of Cyrene, fent for him into Cyprus, and 
as foon as he was landed caufed him to be affaffinated. This 
new aft of cruelty provoking the people ftill more againft him, 
they pulled down and darned to pieces all the ftatues which 
had been erected to him in Alexandria, which he fuppo- 
fing to have been done at the inftigation of his divorced 
queen, his rage ftifled all natural affection in him ; where- 
fore confidering Memphitis only as Cleopatra's child he re- 
folved to revenge the mother's quarrel upon him. Accord- 
ingly, without the leaft concern at (pilling the blood of a 
young prince, his own fon, and amiable for his beauty and 
riling virtues, he caufed his throat to be cut in his own fight, 
and his mangled members to be put into a box, with the Murders his 
head entire, to fnew thereby to whom they belonged, and 0 wn fon, and 
fent to Alexandria. The meffenger, who was one of his fer - ds *»s 
guards, was ordered to wait till the queen's birth day, which ^r^bers to 
approached, and was to be celebrated with extraordinary Cleopatra 
pomp and magnificence, and then to prefent it. His orders his motiier ' 
were executed and the box conveyed to the queen in the 
midft of the public rejoicings, which were quickly changed 
into a general mourning. The horror and deteftation which 
the fight of fo difmal an object ftirred up in all who were 
prefent, againft the author of fuch a monftrous and unpa- 
rellelled cruelty, cannot be expreffed. The abominable pre- 
fent, being expofed to the view of the public, had the fame 
effect on the populace as it had had on the nobles at court. 
They knew what they were to expect from a king, who had 
thus treated his own fon, and therefore nothing was thought 
of, but how to prevent that monfter of cruelty from ever 
reafcending the throne. An army was foon raifed, and the 
command of it given to Marfyas, whom the queen had 
appointed general, enjoining him to take the neceffary fteps for 
the defence of the country a , 

On the other hand, Phyfcon having hired a numerous 
body of mercenaries, fent them under the command of 
Hegelochus againft the Alexandrians. Hereupon the two 
armies meeting on the frontiers of Egypt, a bloody battle 

2 enfued, , . % 

z Val. Max.l. ix. c. 2 Juftia. 1. xxxviii. c. 8. Orofius, l.v. c\ 
Epit. Liv. 1. lix. a Juftin. ibid. Diodor. Sicul. in excerpt, 
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enfued, wherein the Egyptian army was entirely defeated, 
and their general Marfyas taken prifoner,and fent in chains to 
Phyfcon. Every one expected that fo bloody a tyrant would 
have made his unhappy prifoner firft fuffer the moft exqui- 
fite torment, and then put him to fome cruel death. But 
he, to the great furprize of all, pardoned him, and gave 
him his liberty. For finding by experience that his cruelties 
did not keep in awe, but exafperated the people, he re- 
folved to try whether he could by ufing lenity regain their 
affections b . Cleopatra, heing greatly diftreffed by this over- 
throw and the lofs of her army, which was almoft entirely 
cut to pieces, fent to demand aid of Demetrius king of Syria, 
who had married her eldeft daughter by Philometor, pro- 
mifing him the crown of Egypt for his reward. Deme- 
trius, accepting the propofal without hefitation, marched 
with all his forces into Egypt, and there laid fiege to Peiu- 
fium c . But he being by his tyrannical government, vicious 
manner, and haughty behaviour, no lefs hated by the Sy- 
rians than Phyfcon was by the Egyptains, the people of An- 
tioch, taking advantage of his abfence, broke out into 
open rebellion, and were joined therein by the Apamaeans, 
and moft of the inhabitants of the other cities of Syria. This 
obliged Demetrius to leave Egypt and haften back into Sy- 
ria. Cleopatra being deftitute of the aid (he expected, and 
no-ways in a condition, after the defeat of her army, to 
make head againft Phyfcon, put all her valuable effects on 
board a fhip, and fet fail for Ptolemais, where her daughter 
Clopatra queen of Syria then refided. This Cleopatra had 
been in her father's life-time firft married to Alexander Ba- 
las, and afterwards to Demetrius. But Demetrius being 
taken prifoner by the Parthians and detained amongft them, 
me had after her father's death difpofed of herfelf to Antio- 
chus Sidetes, the brother of Demetrius. Sidetes dying foon 
after, fhe returned to the bed of Demetrius her firft hufband, 
upon his being fet at liberty by the Parthian king 6 . Up- 
_ on the flight of Cleopatra, Phyfcon returned to Alexandria, 
and reaflumed the government, there being, after the retreat 
of Cleopatra and defeat of Marfyas, no power in Egypt to 
withftand him. His firft thoughts, after his being fettled 
anew on the throne, were to be revenged on Demetrius for 

his 
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his late invafion. With this view he fet up an impoftor a- 

gainft him, called Alexander Zebina, whofe adventures we 

have related at length in the hiftory of Syria f . From this His death. 

time Phyfcon held the kingdom of Egypt undifturbed till 

the twenty-ninth year of his reign, and fixty-feventh of his 

age, when he died at Alexandria, and by his death put an end 

to a moft wicked life, and 1 a moft cruel and tyrannical reign, 

he having been infamous for both, beyond all who reigned 

before him in that country g . 

One would hardly believe, that a prince who is repre- p , f 
fented by hiftorians as a monfter rather than a man, mould encourage* " 
have deferved the reputation of being the reftorer of letters of learning, 
and the patron of learned men. But this is attefted in feve- 
ral places by Athenceus, Vitruvius, Epiphanius, and others 11 . 
Athenoeus tells us, that, in mort intervals between his de- 
baucheries, he applied himfelf to the ftudy of the polite arts 
and fcienccs. Nay, according to this author, he had ib ex- 
tenfive a knowledge, and fo great an eafe in difcourfing of 
all kinds of literature, that he acquired the firname of Pto- 
lemy the Philologift. The fame author adds, that he wrote 
an hiftory in twenty-four books, and a learned comment on 
Homer. His hiftory, as Epiphanius informs us, was in 
great repute among the antients, and often quoted by thofe 
who wrote on the fame fubjeel:. Galen tells us, that he en- 
riched the Alexandrian library with a great number of valua- 
ble books, which he purchafed at a vaft expence, having 
fent men of learning into all parts of the world for that 
purpofe. He allowed one Panaretus who had been a difciple 
/ of Arcefilas and was a man of great learning, an annual 
pcnfion of twelve talents, that is, of two thoufand three 
hundred and twenty-five pounds fterling He left three 
fons behind him, viz. Apion, whom he had by a concubine, 
Lathyrus or Lathurus, and Alexander, his children by Cleo- 
patra his niece, whom he had married after divorcing Cleo- 
patra her mother. He left the kingdom of Cyrene to his 
eldeft ion Apion, and that of Egypt to his widow Cleopatra 
in conjunction with one of her fons, whom fhe mould think 
fit to chufe. The crown belonged by right of inheritance to 
Q_ 3 Lathyrus 

i Vide p. 146. § Porphyr. in Gnee. Eufeb. Scalig. Pto-. % 
lenreus in can. Epiphan. de ponder. & menfur. Hieron in Dan* 
c. 11. h Athen. 1. ii. c. 33. Epiphan. dc ponder. & menf.' 
Vitruvius in prsfat. ad L vii. ' Vide Ulhcr. ad ann. Mun- 
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Lathyrus, the deleft of his lawful children ; but, Phyfcon 
either from an ill-judged policy, or an exceffive condefcen- 
fion to his wife, gave her the abfolute difpofal of it ; and 
{he looking upon Alexander as the mod likely to leave the 
whole management of affairs in her hands, rcfolved to chufe 
him. But the people of Alexandria, taking up arms upon 
SyrafY«r tnis un j uft preference, obliged her to fend for Lathy rus 
of the Flood from the ifland of Cyprus, whither Ihe had procured him to 
2.S87. Be- b e banifhed in his father's life-time, and admit him to reign 
i°, r 2. j ointl y with herk - But before me would fuffer him to be 
inaugurated, according to the cuftom of the country, at 
Memphis, {he forced him to divorce his eldeft fifter Cleopa- 
tra, whom he paffionately loved, and to marry in her ftead 
Selene his youngeft fifter, for whom he had no inclination. 
On his inauguration he took the name of Soter ; but is 
called by Strabo, Trogus Pompeius, Pliny, Jofephus, and 
Clemens Alexandrinus, Lathyrus or Lathurus, by Athe- 
naeus and Paufanias Philometor, which Natal is Comes, in 
his tranflation of Athenaeus changes into that of Philopator, 
The name Philometor was given him, as Paufanias ob- 
ferves ! , by antiphralls, no one having ever hated his mother 
more than he did. But he is commonly known by the 
name, or rather nick-name of Lathyrus, which in the 
Greek tongue fignifies a chich-pea, he having in all likeli- 
hood fome mark of this fort on his face. The Greek word 
Lathyros anfwers the Latin Cicer, whence the family of the 
Ciceros had their name, one of their anceftors having an 
cxcrefcence like a pea on his nofe. Cleopatra, whom La-^ 
thyrus had been obliged to repudiate, difpofed of herfelf in 
marriage to Antiochus Cyzicenus, carrying with her an 
army, which fhe raifed in Cyprus, for her portion, and 
thereby enabling Cyzicenus to make head againft Antiochus 
Grypus his half brother and competitor, as we have related 
in the hiftory of Syria m . However, Cyzicenus was de-. 
feated by Grypus, and his wife Cleopatra dragged from one 
of the temples of Antioch, where me had taken fancluary, 
and put to death by the command of her fifter Tryphaena, the 
wife of Grypus n . 

In 

k Juftin. 1. xxxix. c. c. Appian. in Mithridat. 225. 
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In the mean time Cleopatra, queen of Egypt, the com- 
mon mother of thefe two fifters, did not feem to be any 
ways affected, either with the death of the one, or the crime 
of the other. Her mind was fo actuated by ambition and the 
defire of reigning, that me had no other thoughts, but how 
me might beft fupport her authority in Egypt, and there con- 
tinue to reign without controul during her life. To ftreng- 
then herfelf the better, me gave the kingdom of Cyprus to 
Alexander her younger fon, that me might from thence be 
affifted by him againft his brother Lathyrus, in cafe he mould 
ever difpute the authority, which fhe was determined never 
to part with °. 

Lathyrus had not reigned long, before his mother, Cleopatra 
provoked at fome meafures entered into againft her will, £"3^* 
found means by bafe artifices to gain over the people oi Alex- an ^ p i ac ^ 
andria to the intereft of«her youngeft fon, and to place him on on the 
the throne. The matter is thus related by JuftinP, Paufa- f^j^ 
nias % Porphyrius r , and Jofephus s : While the two com- younger f 
petitors for the crown of Syria were wafting their ftrength 
againft each other, John Hyrcanus prince of the Jews, fee- 
ing they had nothing to fear from them, undertook the fiege 
of Samaria. Hereupon the Samaritans had recourfe to Cy- 
zicenus, who marched to their relief ; but had the misfor- 
tune to be overthrown in battle by the two fons of Hyrcanus, 
who had befieged the place. After this victory the two bro- 
thers returned to the fiege, and purfued it with fuch vigour, 
that the befieged were obliged to implore once more the af- 
fiftance of Cyzicenus, who, not having fufficient forces of 
his own for fuch an attempt, defired Lathyrus king of Egypt 
to fend him a body of troops to be employed againft the vic- 
torious Jews. Lathyrus readily complied with his requeft, 
and ordered fix thoufand men into Syria, contrary to the o- 
pinion and inclination of Cleopatra his mother. For as fhe 
had two Jews, Chelcias and Ananias, the fons of that Onias 
who built the Jewifh temple in Egypt, for her chief favou- 
rites and minifters, fhe was very unwilling to do any thing 
that might redound to the difadvantage of their nation ; and 
therefore, being highly provoked againft Lathyrus for this 
and fome other attempts of the like nature againft her au- 
thority, fhe firft took his wife Selene from him, though 

0-4 ^ _ 
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he had already two fons by her, and then drove him out of 
the kingdom. As this could not be effected without the con- 
fentof the Alexandrians, the treacherous and unatural mo- 
ther, to ftir up the populace againft her own fon, caufed 
fome of her favourite eunuchs, on whofe fidelity the could 
depend, to be wounded, and then bringing them covered o- 
ver with blood into the public aftembly of the Alexandrians, 
pretended, that they had been thus treated and abufed by 
Lathyrus, for defending her perfon againft: his wicked at- 
tempts. She inflamed the people by this black fiction to fuch 
a degree, that they rofe in a general tumult againft the prince, 
and would have tore him in pieces had he not faved his life on 
bca-d a fhip, which immediately fet fail, and delivered him 
from the imminent danger he was in Upon the flight of 
Lathyrus, Cleopatra fent for her younger fon Alexander, on 
whom fhe had beftowed the kingdom of Cyprus, and having 
declared him king of Egypt in the room of Lathyrus, obli- 
ged the latter to be content with Cyprus on his brother's quit- 
ting it u . This happened, according to Porphyrius w , in the 
eighth year of Alexander's reign in Cyprus, and eleventh of 
Cleopatra's in Egypt. 

Not long after this revolution, Alexander Jannoeus, 
king of the Jews, having fettled matters at home, marched 
out againft the inhabitants of Ptolemais, and having vanquinv 
ed them in battle, obliged them to {hut themfelves up within 
the walls of their city, and there clofely befieged them. 
Hereupon they difpatched meffengers to Ptolemy Lathyrus 
king of Cyprus, imploring his affiftance, and begging he 
would come in perfon to their relief. But the mefiengers 
were fcarce gone, when, upon fecond thoughts, they be- 
.athyrus & an t0 re P ent °f what they had done. They apprehended, 
>affes from that they might fuffer as much by Ptolemy's coming to them 
vh FUS h aS a ^ en£ *' as cou ^ fr° m Alexander their enemy ; for 
elgned, Into ^ey did not doubt but Cleopatra, upon their entering into 
Phanice. an alliance with Lathyrus, would march againft them with 
all the forces of Egypt. Upon this confideration they re- 
folved to defend themfelves without admitting any auxiliaries 
at all, and took care to acquaint Ptolemy with their refoiu- 
tion. But he having in the mean time, with incredible ex- 
pedition, encreafed his army to the number of thirty thou- 
fand men, and prepared veffels to tranfport them, notwith- 
" ftanding 
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{landing their remonftrances, landed his forces in Phcenice, 
and marched towards Ptolemais, encamping at a Small dis- 
tance from the city. But the Ptolemaians refufing to admit 
his embafladors into the town, or to enter into any treaty with 
him, he was under great perplexity, not knowing what courfe 
to take. While he was in this condition, meflengers arrived 
at his camp from Zoilus prince of Dora and from theGazceans, 
defiring his affiftance againfr. the Jews \ for Jannceus, having 
divided his army, befieged Ptolemais with one part of his 
forces, and had fent the other to lay wade the territories of 
Zoilus and Gaza. Ptolemy was glad of this opportunity of 
employing his troops ; and accordingly marched to the af- 
firmance of thofe who had called him. This obliged Jannceus ^ n d make* 
to raife the fiege of Ptolemais, and lead back his army from war upon 
thence to watch the motions of Lathyrus. As he was not i n Alexander 
a condition to make head againft fo powerful an enemy, he 
pretended to court his friendfhip, and entering into a treaty 
with him, he engaged to pay him four hundred talents of 
filver, on condition, that he would deliver Zoilus into his 
hands, with the places which he held. Lathyrus clofed with 
the propofal, and accordingly feized on Zoilus and all his ter- 
ritories, with a defign to deliver them up to Alexander Jan- 
nceus. But in the mean time, being informed that Alexan- 
der was treating under-hand with Cleopatra, in order to bring 
her upon him with all her forces and drive him out of Pales- 
tine, he broke off all friendfliip and alliance with him, and 
refolved to do him all the mifchief he could x . Accordingly 
the next year, having divided his army into two bodies, he 
detached one of them to form the fiege of Ptolemais for not 
having admitted his embafTadors ; with the other he marched 
in perfon againft Alexander. At firft he took Afochis a city 
of Galilee on a fabbath day, and carried away from thence 
ten thoufand captives with an immenfe booty. From Afo- 
chis he advanced to Sepphoris, another city of the fame coun- 
try, which he inverted ; but was foon obliged to raife the 
Sege, upon intelligence that Alexander was coming full march 
againft him at the head of fifty, or as others write of four- 
fcore, thoufand men. The two armies met at Afophos, not 
, far from the Jordan, and engaged with the utmoft fury. 
Victory was Sometime doubtful, eight thoufand of Alexan- 
der's men, who carried brazen bucklers having fought with ...... 

. , , . , , < . t And defeats 

great intrepidity and refoiution ; but at lengtn toe jews werefc^ 
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put to the rout after having loft thirty thoufand, or, as Ti- 
magrines writes, fifty thoufand men, not including the pri- 
foners taken by Latliyrus after the victory. The fuccefs of 
this day was chiefly owing to one Philoftephanus, who obfer- 
ving that his men were ready to turn their backs, being 
warmly charged by the Jewim targeteers, flanked the enemy 
with frefh troops, put them in confufion, and obliged therm, 
as they were not relieved by their companions, to give ground 
and fave them felves by a precipitate flight y. A moft cruel 
Cruelty of and barbarous action is related to have been done by Lathyrus 
La thyms. Qn occa f lon# p or having taken up his quarters in the 
evening after this victory in the neighbouring villages, and 
finding them full of women and children, he caufed all their 
throats to be cut, and their mangled limbs to be put into boil- 
ing caldrons, as if he intended to make a repaft with them for 
his army. His defign was to make the Jews believe, that his 
men fed upon human flelh, and thereby ftrike a greater ter- 
ror and dread of his army into the neighbouring country. 
This fact is related by Jofephus on the authority of Strabo 
and Nicholaus Damafcenus z . Lathyrus, after the defeat of 
Alexander, ravaged and laid wafte the whole country, the 
Jews being no-ways in a condition to make head againft him, 
or even appear in the field. 

This victory, and the advantages attending it, alarmed 
Cleopatra, who apprehending, that, if Lathyrus mould make 
himfelf mafter of Judaea and Phsenice, he would thereby be 
in a condition to invade Egypt and recover that kingdom, 
refolved to put a flop to his further progrefs. She there^ 
fore commanded an army to be railed, with all poffible 
expedition, under the command of Chelcias and Ananias, 
the two Jews of whom we have made mention above. At 
the fame time (he equipped a powerful fleet with a great num- 
ber of tranfports, and putting her troops on board of them, 
The embarqued with them herfelf and fet fail for Phamice ; 
where fhe landed her army, and fo terrified Lathyrus with 
Obliged by her unexpected arrival, that he abandoned thefiege of Pto- 
C u?Ph«- t0 ^ ema ^ s anc * ret i re d in great hafte into Casle-Syria. Cleopa- 
^i €e , tra difpatched Chelcias with one part of her army after him, 
and marched with the other, which fhe put under the com- 
mand of Ananias, to Ptolemais, expecting the citizens would 
open their gates to her. But they refufmg to admit her, 
-V ihe inverted the place, with a deiign to reduce by force that 

important 
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important fortrefs. In the mean time Chelcias having loft 
his life in purfuing Lathyrus into Caele-Syria, that prince, 
taking advantage of the diforder occafioned in the army by 
the lofs of their general, marched with all his forces into 
Egypt, hoping to find it unprovided with forces in the ab- 
fence of his mother, who had carried her beft troops with 
her into Phsenice. But he was difappointed in his expecta- 
tion ; for the forces, which Cleopatra had left for the de- 
fence of the country, made good their ground, till they 
were joined by other troops, which, on this attempt of 
Lathyrus, Ihe detached from Phaenice to reinforce them. 
Upon their arrival Lathyrus was obliged to return to Pa- 
Jeftine, and there take up his winter quarters at Gaza w . 

Cleopatra, however, purfued the fiege of Ptolemais Cleopatra 
with fo much vigor, that me reduced it at laft. She no tak . es ptolc * 
fooner entered it, but Alexander Jannaeus haftened thither 1 " 
with rich prefents to implore her protection. What chiefly 
recommended him to her favour was his enmity to Lathy- 
rus ; and on this account he was received kindly by the 
queen ; but fome perfons about her thinking me had now 
a fair opportunity of making herfelf miftrefs of all Judaea 
by feizing Alexander, earneftly prefTed her to it. The queen 
was not averfe from following their advice ; but Ananias re- 
prefented to her how bafe and difhonourable it would be 
to treat thus an ally engaged with her in the fame caufe ; 
that it was contrary to the faith of treaties, which are the 
foundations of fociety j that fuch a conduct would be high- 
ly prejudicial to her intereft, and would not fail to draw up- 
on her the abhorrence of all the Jews difperfed throughout 
the world. Partly by thefe confiderations, and partly by his 
credit, which was great with the queen, he prevailed upon 
her to drop the defign, and to renew her alliance with Alex- 
ander, who having, after his return to Jerufalem, recruited 
his army, took the field anew, and crofting the Jordan laid 
fiege to Gadara x . Lathyrus having fpent the winter at 
Gaza after his retreat out of Egypt, and finding that all his 
efforts againft Paleftine would prove ineffectual, fo long as 
his mother oppofed him, abandoned that country and retur- 
ned to Cyprus. Hereupon Cleopatra on her fide failed back 
into Egypt ; and thus Paleftine, to the great joy of the 
Jewifh nation, was delivered from all foreign forces y. 

Cleopatra 
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Cleopatra, underftanding on her return to Alexan- 
dria, that a treaty was carrying on at Damafcus between 
her fon Lathyrus and Antiochus Cyzicenus, in virtue of 
which the Syrian was to fupply Ptolemy with a body of 
troops to be employed in a fecond attempt upon Egypt, 
the queen, to render their meafures abortive, gave her daugh- 
ter Selene, whom me had taken from Lathyrus, to Antio- 
chus Grypus, fending him at the fame time a confiderable 
fupply of men and money. By this means Grypus being 
enabled to renew the war with his brother Cyzicenus, the 
latter had fo much employment upon his hands at home, 
that he was not in a condition to lend any afiiftance to La- 
thyrus, who thereupon was forced to drop the project z and 
return to Cyprus. 

In the mean time Ptolemy Alexander, the younger bro- 
ther, acted the bafe part of a {lave under the fpecious ap- 
pearance of a fovereign. But at laft being tired out with 
the indignities he was forced to fuffer from this fury, and 
terrified at the barbarous cruelty with which file perfecuted 
his brother Lathyrus, -efpecially in thus taking from him his 
wife and giving her to his enemy 5 and moreover obferving, 
that me did not fcruple to commit the greateft crimes to 
gratify her ambition, that prince did not think himfelf any 
longer fafe near her, and therefore ftole away privately from 
Alexandria, chufing rather to live in banifhment with Ca.fety^ 
than to reign with fo wicked and cruel a mother in conti- 
nual danger of his life. His flight alarmed the queen, who 
. was well apprifed, that the Alexandrians would never fuffer 
her to reign without one of her fons. She therefore ufed 
all poffible artifices to prevail upon her fon to return ; and 
it was not without great follicitation that he was induced 
•' . Alexander thereunto. Not long after his return he found, that this 
Sbthe r S hiSre ^ ef * s woman had formed a confpiracy againft his life, and 
Cleopatra, hired affaflins to murder him. But Alexander having notice 
and is driven of it prevented the plot, and by cutting her off firft made it 

throne^ tum u P on 0WI1 ^ ea ^* ^he was a m0 ^ wlQ ked woman, 
as her actions fufficiently mew, and well deferved this death, 
had it come from any other hand but her own fon. As foon 
as it was known at Alexandria, that the fon had caufed the 
mother to be put to death, the enormity of the crime ftirred 
up all his fubjecls againft him ; they could not fuffer a parri- 
cide to reign over them, but drove him out with ignominy, 
* • * * and 

2 Juftin. ibid. Liv. epit. 1. Ixviii. 
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and fending to Cyprus for Lathyrus, replaced him on the 
throne. Alexander led for fome time a rambling life in the 
ifland of Cos, while his brother returned in triumph into his 
dominions amidfr. the acclamations of his people a . Alexan- 
der having got together fome mips, he next year attempted 
to return into Egypt ; but being met at fea by Tyrrhus, Pto- 
lemy's admiral, he was defeated, and obliged to fly to Myra 
in Lycia. From Myra he fleered his courfe towards the ifland 
of Cyprus, hoping that the inhabitants would declare in his 
favour, and place him on the throne, which his brother had 
left empty to return to Egypt. But Choereas, another of £yJ*J nder 
Ptolemy's admirals, coming up with him while he was ready 
to land, difperfed his fleet,and killed him in the engagement, 
after he had reigned, or rather bore the title of king, for that 
was all his mother allowed him, for the fpace of nineteen 
years b . He left a fon behind him named alfo Alexander, of 
whom we fhall have occafion to fpeak in the fequel of this 
hiftory. . 

During all the troubles that difrurbed Egypt, Apion, Apion by his 
the natural fon of Phyfcon, maintained peace and tranquilli-laft will 
ty in his dominions ; and at length, after a reign of one- }^" 0 * e f 
and-twenty years,in order tofecure them from the miferies,in c^enakato 
which the countries fubjecl: to the Egyptian government the Romans, 
were involved, devifed them by will to the Romans. He 
was, as we have related above fon to Phyfcon by a concu- 
bine named Irene, and by him at his death appointed king 
of Cyrenaica. This country enjoyed its freedom, till it was 
reduced by Ptolemy the firft king of Egypt ; after it became 
fubjecl: to the crown of Egypt, it was governed by the bro- 
thers or younger fons of thofe princes, till Ptolemy, firnamed 
Apion or the lean, bequeathed it to the Romans. It com- 
prehended the following cities, Cyrene, Berenice, Arfinoe, 
Ptolemais, and Apollonia, whence it was called the African 
Pentapolis, The firft was the capital of the country, and 
one of the moft wealthy cities in Africa. Near it was the 
fountain Cyre mentioned by Callimachus, and mount Cyra 
fpoke of by Juftin. Ariftippus the founder of the feci: of 
the Cyrenaics, Eratofthenes the geographer, and Carneades 
the philofopher, were all natives of Cyrene. This city is 
mentioned by the prophet Amos c , and in the fecond book 

of 

a Juftin. 1. xxxxix. c. 4. Appian. in Syriac. Epit. Liv. 1. lxxvjiv 
Memnon. c, 33. Eufeb. in Chron. Pauian. in Attic. Athenaeus, 1. 
p. 5sO. b Porphvr. in Graec, Eufeb. Seal. c Amos. 
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of kings by the name of Kir ; but is now called Corene and 
Cairan. Herodotus gives a very particular, but fabulous, 
account of the origin of this city d ; and Juftin is pretty dif- 
fufe on the fame fubjetl: e ; but Strabo tells us in few words, 
that Cyrene was built by one Battus, a native of the ifland of 
Thera, of whom we have fpoken in the hiftory of the iflands 
of' the iEgean fea, or the Archipelago. From him the 
Cyreneans are called by the poet Silius Battiadas f . As the 
ifland of Thera, the native country of Battus, belonged to 
the Lacedaemonians, Jofephus tells us, that the Cyreneans 
were originally Lacedaemonians s. The fecond of the five 
cities took its name from Berenice, the daughter of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus and wife of Ptolemy Euergetes the firft. This 
city was firft called Hefperis and Hefperides, and flood but at 
a fmall diftance from the Great Syrtis. Some have placed in 
its territory the famous gardens of the Hefperides, and the 
river L~thon or Lethe, which has furniihed the poets with 
numberlefs fictions. It is at prefent a miferable village, called 
by its beggarly inhabitants Bernichio. Arfinoe, another con- 
fiderable city of Cyrenaica, took its name from the wife of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, to whom the Egyptians, as Callima- 
chus i:\ls us, paid divine honours, equalling her to Venus. 
The anlientname of this city was, according to Strabo, Pliny, 
PLo]omy 5 Stephanus, &c. Teuchira or Tauchira. Ferrarius 
^v-js ic the name of Sues, but the Turks call it Barraru. 
>"..Lu^mais was antienly called Barca, according to Pliny, 
Strabo, and Stephanus. But Ptolemy makes Barca 
and Ptokmais two different cities, placing the former 
in the inland country, and the latter on the coaft. It 
is now commonly called Tolemata. Cyrenaica com- 
prehended other countries befides the Pentapolis, which 
tr/; Romans upon the death of Apion did not fail to take pof- 
fefiion of. But they were at firft very moderate in the exer- 
clfe of their power, declaring the people a free nation,and only 
obliging them to pay an annual tribute of lafer, which grew 
here in great quantities, and was better than in any other 
part of the world (H). By this means the Libyan Pentapolis 

enjoyed 

d Herodot. 1. iv. c. 156. • Juftin. 1. xiii. c. 7. 

f Silius Italic. 1. xi. v. 60. sjofeph. de Bell. Judaic. 1. 

xi. c. 28. 

(H) The Lafer of Africa, which fome moderns confound with 
the Benjamin, was a vifcous and medicinal juice drawn by incifi- 
on from a plant, which the Latins called Laferpitium, and the 
Greeks esa^qv. It grew in fome places of Cyrenaica, and the 

liquor 
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enjoyed a perfect freedom, and acknowledged no foreign do- 
minion, Rome being at prefent content with leffening very 
confiderably the power of Egypt. Not long after this coun- 
try became a prey to two tyrants, who fucceffively ufurped 
a fovercign authority over their fellow-citizens but Lucullus, 
while he ferved under Sylla in quality of qusftor, having 

touched 

liquor it produced was according to Pliny, worth its weight in 
filver. Str abo tells us, that in his time the fpecics was loft, fome 
Nomades, who made an interruption into Egypt, having tore up 
the roots of that mrub (16). But Pliny afcribes the lofs of it to 
the avarice of the publicans, or public farmers, who ufed to feed 
their cattle with it. Neverthelefs in Nero's time there was one 
ihrub of it found, which the natives fent as a great rarity to that 
emperor (17). The fame author gives in the place we have quo- 
ted an account of the qualities of the Lafer, and defcribes the 
manner of preparing it ; for it was formerly prefcribed in many 
cafes by phyficians, and thought to be a fovereign remedy againft 
feveral diftempers. The ftalks baked under aihes, and taken be- 
fore any other food for forty days together, ptj-ified the blood, 
corrected the vicious humours, and was deemed a great reftora- 
tive of a worn-out conftitution. Pliny adds, that it had the fame 
effects on cattle as on men. It fattened fheep and oxen, accord- 
ing to him, and gave the meat an exquifite flavour. In the year 
of Rome 660, Valerius and Herennius being confuls, it was firft 
brought from Cyrenaica to that city, as the fame writer informs 
us ; and there greatly admired, and fought for by all the citizens. 
From that time the care and fale of it was committed to the 
quaeilors. In the beginning of the civil war, Julius Caefar, ha- 
ving feized the public treafury, is faid to have taken out of it, 
befides other things, fifteen hundred pounds of lafer. Afterwards 
Rome was fupply'd with this plant from Perfia, Syria, and Me- 
dia; but the lafer brought from thofe countries had much lefs 
virtue than that of Cyrenaica. Some botar.ifts have confounded 
this famous fpecific with Afia-fcetida, and others with Benjamin, 
which is a valuable fort of rofin brought from the kingdom of 
Lao, and feveral parts of the Eaft-Indies. Theophraftus has gi- 
ven us in his hiftory a full account of the properties and uies of 
the Laferpitium ; and defcribed its roots, leaves, ftalks, and the 
peculiar form of each of its parts (18). From this antient bota- 
nift Pliny feems to have copied the accounts which we read of 
it m his nineteenth book. If we ftand to either of the descrip- 
tions or accounts, we muft own, that the lafer is very different 
both from the Benjamin, and from the (linking and and offenfive 
drug called AlTa-fcetida. 

(16) Strab. 1. ix. (17} Pliix, L ix. c. 3, (18) Theo- 
phraftus, 1. hi. 
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touched at Cyrene as he coafted along Africa, reftored the 
oppreffed province to its former liberty, refettled it in peace, 
and reformed its laws, putting at the fame time the Cyreneans 
in mind of the anfwer Plato had formerly given to the de- 
puties of their nation, defiring him to give them a plan of go- 
vernment. The philofopher refufcd to grant them their re- 
queft, faying, that a people fo happy and rich as they were, 
would never fubmit to the authority of laws h . But to return 
to Egypt. 

Lathyrus Ptolemy Lathyrus, being upon the death of his mother 
takes theci- and brother delivered from two formidable competitors to his 
2d f knde^ Crown ' began to fettle all things on their antient footing, and 
an p u rs tQ rem edy, as faras in him lay, the many diforders and abufes 
which had crept in during the late troubles. But the city of 
Thebes in the Upper Egypt refufed to fubmit to his regulati- 
ons, and even attempted to make off the yoke, and refume 
their antient liberties. Hereupon Lathyrus marched againfl 
the rebels, defeated them in a pitched battle, and laid clofe 
fiege to their city, which with incredible obftinacy held out 
againfl: the utmoft efforts of a victorious army for the fpace 
of three years. > But it was at laft taken, and by way of 
punifhment given up to be plundered by the enraged foldiery, 
who left every- where melancholy marks of their avarice and 
cruelty. Thebes, which till that time had been one of the 
grcateft and moft wealthy cities of Egypt; was on this occa- 
lion reduced to fo low a condition, that it never after made 
any figure in hiftory *. It is furprizing, that Paufanias, decei- 
ved by the identity of names, mould apply the hiftory of the 
revolt and conqueft'of Thebes in Egypt to the city of Thebes 
in Bceotia. What had the kings of Egypt to do with Thebes 
in Bceotia, which at this time was under the protection of 
the Romans, having been united in intereft with that repub- 
lic againfl the kings of Macedon, during the whole time of 
the Macedonian war ? 

Towards the latter end of this king's reign, Lucullus, 
being fent by Sylla to procure fhips from the princes who 
retained any regard for the Roman name, in order to block 
up the ports of Pirseeus and Munychia, landed at Alexan- 
dria ; where the inhabitants, purfuant to Lathyrus's orders, 
received him with thofe honours which were paid only to 
the kings of Egypt. His entrance into that city was a kind 



h Appian. in Mkhridat. Plut in Lucullo. 1 Paufan. in 

Atticis, p. 8. 
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of triumph. Upon the news of his approach the royal fleet 
failed out in good order to meet him. The king received 
him with all poflible marks of diftm&ion ; appointed him an 
apartment in his own palace, an honour which had never 
before been beftowed upon any foreigner ; and ordered his 
miniflers to give Lucullus's attendants four times the allow- 
ance, which was ufually given to the other embaffadors. 
But the Roman contented himfelf with bare neceflaries, 
and refufed a prefent in money which Ptolemy prefTed him 
to accept. He likewife declined going to Memphis, and to 
the other famous cities of Egypt, to fee there the wonders 
that were the admiration of all ftrangers, faying, that fuch 
amufements became none but idle perfons, and that it would 
be fhameful in him to take a journey of pleafure, while his 
general was daily hazarding his life in the fervice of his coun- 
try. But, after all, the king could not be prevailed upon 
to part with any of his mips, preteiading, that he was threa- 
tened with a civil war in his own dominions. He therefore 
difmifTed Lucullus without complying with his requeft, after 
having prefented him with his picture cut in an emerald of 
great value k . This picture, or head of Ptolemy, cut in an 
emerald, Turnebius is pleafed to turn into a cup fet with pre- 
cious {tones. 

No T long after Lathyrus died, having reigned from the Lathyrus 
death of his father thirty-fix years, viz, eleven jointly with dies, 
his mother in Egypt, eighteen in Cyprus, and feven alone in 
Egypt, after his mother's death. Ptolemy the aftronomer 
takes no notice of Alexander in his canon, but reckons the 
whole time from the death of Ptolemy Phyfcon to that of 
Ptolemy Lathyrus, as the reign of the latter, though he lived 
half of them in the ifland of Cyprus (I). He was fucceed- 

ed 

k Plut. in Lucullo, 

(I) Though no two perfons were ever more unlike, than Cleo- 
patra the mother of Philometor and Phyfcon and Cleopatra the 
mother of Lathyrus and Alexander, yet the two jefuits, Catrou 
and Rouille, authors of the Roman hiftory now publifhing at Pa- 
ris, confound them, and charge the former, who was a princefs 
of an unblemifhed character, and governed with great equity, wif- 
dom, and moderation, during the minority of her children, with 
the many enormous crimes, which by all hiftorians, except them- 
felves, are imputed to the latter (19). Their confounding thus 

the 

(iq) Vide Hift. Rom, 1. xliij, 
Vol. IX-. R 
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She is called by Paufanias 1 Berenice, which was her pro- 
per name ; for as all the males, according to the cftablifh- 
ed cuftom of the royal family of Egypt, had the name of 
Ptolemy, fo the females had that of Cleopatra, and be- 
fides other names to diftinguim them from each other. Thus 
for inftance, Selene was called Cleopatra, and fo werealfo 
her two fitters m . In like manner the daughter of Lathy- 
rus, whofe proper name was Berenice, bears alfo that of 
Cleopatra. The obferving of this will remove many ob- 
fcurities and difficulties which occur in the hiftory of E- 
gypt. Syila, who, at this time, was perpetual dictator 
at Rome, and gave or took away crowns at pleafure, hear- 
ing that Lathyrus was dead without male iftue, fent A- 
lexander the fon of that Alexander, who had reigned before 
Lathyrus and murdered his mother, to fucceed his uncle 
in the kingdom, as the, next heir of the male line. 

This Alexander had met with many adventures. When 



Year of the Cleopatra, the mother of Ptolemy Alexander and Ptolemy 
flood, 2923. Lathyrus, marched wirh her army into Phasnice againft 

Chrift befo 6 ^ e * atter > ^ e ^ ent ^ er g ran ^ on Alexander, the fon of 
' the former, who then reigned with her in Egypt, into 
the iiland of Cos, with a great turn of money, all her 



the two mothers leads them of courfe into the like confufion with 
refpeft to their childrea; and this fecond miftake, ftill more ma- 
terial than the former, plunges them into endlefs blunders, which 
plainly betray in thofe reverend writers a very fuperficial know- 
ledge, not to fay a total ignorance of the Syrian hiftory. For 
what they find related by the antients of Lathyrus and Alexander 
the fons of Phyfcon, and his niece Cleopatra, they apply to Phi- 
lometor and his brother Phyfcon, the fons of Antiochus Epipha- 
nes, and Cleopatra the daughter of Antiochus the Great. Thus, 
for inftance, they tell us, that Phyfcon the youngeft was alfo 
called Alexander, that the capricious mother, whom they call 
elfewhere a virtuous princefs (20), conceived a fondnefs for him, 
which tended to nothing lefs than robbing Ptolemy the elder 
brother, whom {he hated, of the crown, and that hence the fir- 
name of Philometor was given him by way of derifion. A few- 
lines after they tell us, that the fon, whom fhe tenderly loved, 
killed her with his own hand, and that he, and not the elder, was 



jewels 



Paufan in Atticis. 



m 



Jofeph, Antiq. 1. xiii. c. 24. 



20) Lib. xxxix, Ad, ann. urb. 561, 
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jewels, and her tnoft valuable effects, to be depofited there 
as a referve againft all events. When Mithridatcs made 
himfelf matter of that ifland, the inhabitants delivered up 
into his hands the young Egyptian prince, and the treafures 
which his grand-mother had lodged there with him. The 
king of Pontus gave him an education fuitable to his birth ; 
but he, not thinking himfelf fafe with a prince who had 
imbrued his hands in the blood of his own children, fled 
from the court of Mithridates, and took refuge in Sylla's 
camp, while that general was making war in Afia. From 
that time he had lived in the dictator's family, and in a 
manner among his domeftics, till news was brought to 
Rome of the death of Lathyrus. Then Sylla fent him to 
take pofTeflion of the crown of Egypt, as the neareft heir 
male of the deceafed king. But the Alexandrians, having Alexandc* 
placed Cleopatra the daughter of Lathyrus on the throne marries 
fix months before his arrival in Egypt, to compromife the ^ e c £? 
matter and avoid difpleafmg Sylla, who governed Rome ter e 0 f La-" 
with an abfolute fway, prevailed upon Alexander to marry thyms, and 
Cleopatra and reign jointly with her. The nuptials were murders h «» 
R 2 accordingly 

for this parricide ironically firnamed Philometor. What a com- 
plication of blunders, anachronifms, and contradictions ! This is, 
if we may be allowed the expreflion, turning the whole hiftory 
of Syria topfy-turvy. Cleopatra, the mother of Philometor and 
Phyfcon, died quietly in her bed, when her eldeft fon was but 
thirteen years old ; for the year enfuing he was declared, as S. 
Jerom informs us (21), to be out of his minority, which was a 
great folemnity among the Egyptians called AvUKKmpta, or, the 
folemnity of falutation, becaufe they then firft faluted their young 
prince as king. This ceremony was always performed in the 
fourteenth year of their king's age, he being then, according to 
their laws* out of his minority. Polybius tells us (22), that Cle- 
opatra, as Ihe was fifter to Antiochus Epiphanes king of Syria, 
and mother to Philometor and Phyfcon, prevented, fo long as me 
lived, a rupture between them ; but that upon her death the ma- 
nagement of affairs falling into the hands of Lennaeus a noble- 
man of the court, and Eulseus an eunuch, thefe no fooner en- 
tered on the adminiftration, but they demanded of Epiphanes 
the provinces of Coele-Syria and Paleftine. This gaveoccafion to 
the war, and not the ambition of Antiochus, veiled with the 
fpecious pretence of affifting Philometor againft the intrigues 
of his mother, prejudiced in favour of her youngeft fon, Cleo- 
patra being dead a whole year before this rupture. 

(21) Hieronym. inc. u, Dan. (22)Polyb. legat. 82, 
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accerdingly celebrated with great pomp and magnificence ; 
but Alexander, either out of a diflike to Cleopatra's per- 
fon, or not caring to have a partner in the government, 
caufed her to be aflaffinated nineteen days after the mar- 
riage, the blackeft murders aud parricides being now be- 
come in a manner fafhionable at the court of Egypt n . 
Porphyry and Appian tell us, that the Alexandrians, high- 
ly provoked at this murder and the haughty and imperious 
airs their new king aflumed, rofe up in arms, furrounded 
his palace, and dragging him into the gymnafium, there 
put him to death, after a reign of nineteen days °. But it 
is manifeft from Suetonius and Cicero, that he reigned fif- 
teen years after the death of Cleopatra, as we fhall make 
appear in the fequel of this hiftory, againft the common 
opinion, or rather miftake, of hiftorians and chronologers, 
who begin the reign of Ptolemy Auletes here, confound- 
ing it with that of Alexander. This prince reigned fif- 
teen years during which time he made himfelf fo odious to 
his fubjects by his cruelties and vices, that at laft they made 
a general infurre&ion, and would have facrificed him to 
their refentment, had he not feafonably withdrawn himfelf 
from the fury of the enraged multitude. He fled firft to 
Pompey, who was then in that neighbourhood carrying on 
the war wkh Mithridates king of Pontus, and offered him 
rich prefents and a large fum of money, in hopes of pre- 
vailing upon him, by that means, to efpoufe his caufe and 
reftore him to the crown ; but Pompey refufed to meddle 
with this matter, as being foreign to his commifiion. 
^, , ba Hereupon the banimed prince took refuge in the city of 
jufluncnt.*" Tyre^ whither he had fent before great part of his trea- 
fures, and there died fome months after, perhaps with grief 
for the lofs of his crown p. It is to be obferved, that 
Ptolemy, in his chronological canon, does not reckon A- 
lexander among the kings of Egypt, but begins the reign 
of Auletes his fuccelTor from the death of Lathyrus, tho* 
it is manifeft, both from Cicero and Suetonius, that Alex- 
ander reigned full fifteen years between thefe two princes q . 
Perhaps Auletes, on h-is father Lathyrus's death, got pof- 
fefiion of fome part of the Egyptian empire ; and, on this 

account 



<; , n Jofeph. Antiq. 1. xiii. c. 24. Appian. de bell, civil. 1. 1. 
, r . Porphyr. in Grace. Eufeb. Sealig. 0 Appian. & Porphyr. 
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account, is looked upon by Ptolemy as his immediate fao 
ceflbr, tho' he had not the whole kingdom till fifteen years 
after. 

Alexander, when driven from his dominions and 
forced to (hut himfelf up in the city of Tyre, had, by his 
embafladors, appealed to the Roman (enate againft his rebel- 
lious fubjecls ; but dying before the negotiation was finift- 
cd, he made over, by his laft will, all his rights to the 
Roman people, declaring them heirs to his kingdom, not 
out of any affection to the republic, but to raife, by that 
means, a difpute between Rome and his rival Auletes, 
whom the Egyptians had placed on the throne. The will 
was brought to Rome, where it occafioned great debates* 
Some, with Lucius Marcius Philippus, were for taking 
immediate pofleffion of the kingdom bequeathed to them 
in prejudice of Auletes. Others, with Cicero, were of 
opinion, that no notice mould be taken of fuch a will, 
fince Alexander had no right to difpofe of his dominions 
in prejudice of his fuccefibr, and to exclude from the crown 
all thofe who were of the royal blood of Egypt. Cicero repre- 
fented, that fuch a notorious ufurpation would debafe the 
majefty of the Roman people, and involve them in endlefs 
wars anddifputes ; that the fruitful fields of Egypt would be 
a ftrong temptation to the ambition of the tribunes and to 
the avarice of the common people, who would claim thofe 
lands as due to them on account of their poverty ; and laft- 
ly, that this new acquisition would revive the bloody quar- 
rels, which the Agrarian laws had fo often raifed in the 
heart of the republic. The authority of Cicero and the 
reafons he alledged againft the opinion of Marcius Philip- 
pus were of great weight with the fenate ; but what pre- 
vented them from feizing on Egypt at that time was, their 
lately having taken pofleffion of Bithynia, in virtue of the 
will of Nicomedes, and of Cyrene and Lybia by the like 
will of Apion. They thought therefore, that if they 
mould, on the fame pretence, take pofleffion of Egypt, 
this might give too great umbrage, as if they defigned to 
engrofs to themfelves all foreign dominions ; befides, as 
Mithridates was not at that t/me entirely reduced, they 
were afraid this might involve them in a new war, while 
they had the other ftili on their hands, On thefe confi- 
derations they contented themfelves, for the prefent, with 
fending deputies to Tyre, to take pofleffion of the effe&s 
R 3 6f 
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of the deceafed king for the ufe of the republic, and drop- 
ped all the reft r . 

Ptolemy The Egyptians, having driven Alexander from the 
Year ofths throne m tne manner we have related, called to the crown 
flood, 2938. Ptolemy, firnamed Auletes, or the Flute-player, the na- 
B€fore«hrift tura i f on 0 f p to lemy Lathyrus, who had no male iflue by 
his wife, that furvived him, but feveral by his concubines. 
One of tbefe had the kingdom of Cyprus, where he reigned 
till he was, with the greateft injuftice, deprived of it by the 
Romans. Auletes, on whom the Alexandrians beftowed 
the crown after the expulfion of Alexander, is alfo called 
by the hiftorians Dionyfius Neos, or the New Bacchus. 
The name of Auletes was given him, becaufe he piqued 
himfelf upon his fkillinplayingon the flute, and even debafed 
himfelf fo as to contend for the prize in the public games. 
He took great pleafure in imitating the effeminacies of the 
Bacchanals, dancing in a female drefs, and in the fame 
meafures that they ufed during the folemnities of their god 
Bacchus ; aud hence he had the name of the New Diony- 
fius or Bacchus Strabo tells us, that he furpafled all 
the kings who reigned before him in the effeminacy of 
his manners, and was no lefs infamous on that account, 
than his grandfather Phyfcon was for his wicked nefs l . 
is acknow- As he had but a contefted title to the crown, being only 
ledged by the natural (on of Lathyrus, and the Romans pretending, 
thcRomans * that in virtue of the laft will of Alexander, his dominions 
were devolved upon their republic, his firft care was to get 
himfelf declared an . ally of Rome, which was a certain 
means of being authentically acknowledged lawful king of 
Egypt. This he obtained by applying to Julius Csefar, 
who was then conful, and, being immenfely in debt, wil- 
lingly embraced this opportunity of raifing money ; for he 
obliged the king of Egypt to purchafe the defired alliance 
at the price of fix thoufand talents, that is, one million 
one hundred fixty-two thoufand five hundred pounds fter- 
ling, paid partly to himfelf, and partly to Pompey, whofe 
intereft was necelTary for obtaining the confent of the peo- 
ple °. Tho' that prince's yearly revenues were twice this 
fum, yet he could not raife it immediately without over- 
taxing his fubjects, which occafioned a general difcontent 

throughout 
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throughout the kingdom. While the Egyptians were thus 
diflatisfied with the conduct of their king, and even ready to 
rife up in arms againft him, a mo ft unjuft decree was car- 
ried at Rome by the tribune Clodius, for depofing Ptolemy 
king of Cyprus, feizing his kingdom for the republic, and 
confifcating all his effects. When the Alexandrians heard 
of the intentions of the republic, they prefTed Auletes to 
demand that ifland as an antient appendant on Egypt, and, 
in cafe of a denial, to declare war againft the imperious 
and encroaching republic ; which he refufing to do, the 
people, already provoked with the exorbitant taxes with 
which he loaded them, ran to arms and furrounded the pa- 
lace ; but the kingefcaped their fury, and, by the advice i s driven 
of his favourite Theophanes, who gave him timely noticc from the 
of the infurrection, having privately withdrawn from A- throne * 
lexandria, crofted Egypt, and embarqued for Rhodes, with 
a defign to implore the alliftance of his old protectors at 
Rome w . In his flight he had time to reflect:, as Tully 
obferves x , on his change of fortune, and being very hun- 
gry and much fatigued, he applied to a peafant, who re- 
ceived him into his poor hut, and prefented him with a 
piece of brown bread ; which feemed fo favoury to him, 
that he ufed to fay, he had never had a more delicious 
meal. 

The king arriving in Rhodes was informed, that theConfewwi 
famous Cato was there in his way to Cyprus, being Catoat 
charged by the feditious Clodius to put in execution the odc,, 
unjuft decree of the people, depriving Ptolemy of that 
ifland, as we have related at length in the hiftory of Cy- 
prus y. Auletes, defirous to confer with a man of his 
prudence and integrity about his affairs, fent immediately 
to acquaint him with his arrival, expecting, that, upon 
this notice, he would without delay come and wait upon 
him ; but the proud Roman told the meflenger, that, if the 
king of Egypt had any thing to fay to Cato, he might, 
if he thought proper, come to his houfe. Accordingly 
Auletes went to pay him a vifit ; but Cato did not vouch- 
fafe fo much as to rife when the king entered his cham- 
ber, or to falute him otherwife than as a private perfon. 
The Eff yptian monarch was much furprized to fee fo much 
haughtinefs and Irate joined to the great fimplicity and 
modefty which he obferved in the Roman's diefs and 
R 4 equipage 
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equipage, and would have entertained a very mean opi- 
nion of him, had he not difcovered in his converfation an 
extraordinary fund of probity and good fenfe ; for the 
king having laid before him the fituation of his affairs, 
Cato blamed him for leaving Egypt, the richeft kingdom 
in the world, in order to expofe himfelf to the many 
infults and indignities which he would meet with at Rome, 
nothing being there in requeft but wealth, pomp, and 
grandeur. He did not fcruple to tell him, that all the 
riches of Egypt would not be fufficient to fatisfy the rapa- 
cious avarice of the leading men there ; that they 
would not concern themfelves about the interefts of a king, 
who brought nothing with him but wants and complaints ; 
that new patrons, after he had purchafed them at a great 
rate, would prove new chains to him, &c. He therefore 
advifed him to return to Egypt, and ftrive, by a more 
equitable conduct, to regain the affections of his people, 
which he had loft by his male-adminiftration. He even 
offered- to reconduct him thither in perfon, and employ his 
mediation and good offices in his behalf z . Ptolemy, re- 
flecting on wfjat the wife Roman told him, perceived the 
error he had committed in quitting his kingdom, and en- 
tertained fome thoughts of returning to it ; but, the friends 
he had with him having diffuaded him from the following 
Goes to Cato's good counfel, lie purfued his journey to Rome. 
Rome. j N the mean time the Egyptians, not knowing what was 
^Berenice' become of him, and either believing, or feigning to he- 
placed on lieve, that he was dead, placed Berenice his daughter on 
the throne, throne, and fent an embaffy into Syria to Antiochus 
Afiaticus, who, by his mother Selene the daughter of 
Ptolemy Phyfcon, was the next male heir of the family, 
s inviting him into Egypt, in order to marry Berenice, 

and reign jointly with her but he being dead, the em- 
/ v - bafTadors were injoined by the chief men of Alexandria, 

to make the fame propofal to Seleucus his brother a , who 
readily accepted the offer. This Seleucus Strabo defcribes 
as a monfter of deformity, and adds, that his ill-fhaped 
body was animated by a yet more deformed foul. The 
Egyptians foon difcovered his true character, and gave him 
the nick-name of Cybiofactes, that is, the Scullion for 
fuch he was in his whole conduct and behaviour. He was 
fcarce feated on the throne, when he gave a fignal inftance 
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of his fordid and avaricious temper. Ptolemy the firft had 
caufed the body of Alexander the Great to be depofited in 
a coffin of maiTy gold ; this Cybiofac~r.es feized, and by 
this mocking crime provoked Berenice, who was already S^ii^^ 
grown weary of him, to fuch a degree, that, breaking Seleucus, 
through the moft facred ties, fhe caufed him to be ftran- and marries 
gled *>. Having thus got rid of a man, whofe prefence Archelavis * 
fhe could no longer bear, fhe married one Archelaus, 
high-prieft of Comana in Pontus, who pretended to be 
the fon of Mithridates the Great, tho' he was, in fact, 
only the fon of that king's chief general, whom we (hall 
have occafion to bring upon the fcene in the hiftory of 
Pontus c . 

Auletes, on his arrival at Rome, found, to his great 
concern, that Caefaf, on whom he chiefly depended, was 
making war in Gaul. However, Pompey, his other pa- 
tron, who was then in the city, received him with great 
expreffions of kindnefs, gave him an apartment in his houfe, 
and omitted nothing that lay in his power to ferve him ; 
but, notwithftanding the protection of fo powerful a man, 
the king was forced to go from houfe to houfe, like 
a private perfon, folliciting the fuffrages of the fenators. 
After he had fpent immenfe treafures in procuring a ftrong 
party at Rome, he was at laft, by the intereft of Pompey, 
admitted to lay his complaints before the fenate 5 which he 
did with a great deal of art, exaggerating the hard ufage 
he had met with from his rebellious fubje£ts, and putting 
the fenators in mind of his alliance with the republic, by 
the articles of which they were bound to fupport him 
to the utmott of their power, againft his enemies both 
foreign and domeftic. While Auletes was thus making 
intereft at Rome, and courting the republic for her confent 
to his being reftored by force of arms, the Alexandrians, 
being informed of what pafled in Italy, lent a folemn em- 
bafTy to the fenate, confifting of an hundred citizens of 
diftinclion, to juftify their revolt before the confcript fa- 
thers. Dion, a celebrated academic philofopher, who 
had many powerful friends at Rome, was at the head of 
this embafTy ; but Ptolemy found means to deftroy moft 
of them, either at Rome, or before their arrival in that 
metropolis - y which fo intimidated the reft, that they de- 
clined 
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clined acquitting themfelves of their commiiTion, and even 
demanding juflice for the murder of their collegues d . 
The rumour of rhefe murders raifed the indignation of the 
public, and gave a general alarm. Marcus Favonius the 
floic was the firfr. who declared in the fenate againft 
Auletcs. He accufed him before the fathers, and exagge- 
rated his late murders, his former mifcarriages, and the 
fnamcfui mcannefs of many feif interefted fenators, who 
had fufTereu themfelves to be corrupted with his money. 
At the motion of this zealous fenator, Dio, the chief of 
the erabafiy, was fummoned to appear before the fenate, 
in order to give, by word of mouth and upon oath, an 
authentic -account of the affaftination of the embafladors ; 
but Pornpey, Lenculus, and the other great men at Rome, 
whofe inter eh 1 the perfidious king had bought at a vaft 
price, declared fo openly in his favour, that Dio was afraid 
to appear ; however, he was foon after (tabbed by an 
aiTafnn, whom Ptolemy had hired for that purpofe. The 
Auletcs king, knowing he could depend on Pompey's protection, 
Romf Cd ^ was n0t a ^ amec * t0 own himfelf the chief author of that 
crime*, nay, he even pretended to juftify fo bafe and trea- 
cherous an action ; but neverthelefs a profecution was car- 
ried on againft Afcitius the aflaffin, his accomplices, who 
were for the moft part the domeftics of Luceius at whofe 
houfe Dio lodged, attefting upon oath, that he ftabbed 
him with his own hand ; but, in fpite of thefe and other 
unexceptionable evidences, Afcitius was acquitted. Then 
an action was brought by the adverfe party againft the 
judges, for felling themfelves to Ptolemy and betraying 
their truft ; but, Pompey and his faction employing all 
their intercft againft the aocufers, the venal judges were 
likewife cleared, and injuftice triumphed c . 
A decree Tho' the fcandalous behaviour of Auletes at Rome had 
forhisref- made him highly odious and contemptible to the gene- 
^TthT ralit >" °* lhe "Romans, yet, by the powerful intereft of 
fenate. Pompey's party, a decree wrs carried in the fenate, where- 
by it was enacted, That the Egyptians (hould be com- 
pelled, by force of arms, to receive their king. All the 
great men of Rome were ambitious of being charged with 
the com million of re- conducting a king, who was undoing 

himfclf 
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himfelf and ruining his kingdom, to reward thofe who 
protected him. No one had more reafon to expect it than 
P. Lentulus Spinthcr the proconful, he having been ap- 
pointed governor of Cilicia, which lay in that neighbour- 
hood, and Cicero fupporting him with all his eloquence 
and intereft. Pompey likewife, Cn. Cornelius Maicelli- 
nus who was then conful, and many others, were no lefs 
defirous of a commiflion, which, they well knew, would 
be attended with immenfe profit. After fomc months 
warm debates, Pompey, whofe too great power gave al- 
ready no fmall umbrage, was excluded, under this honour- 
able pretence, that his prefence was necelTary at Rome, 
he being charged with the care of maintaining plenty 
there. After the exclufion of Pompey, all things feemed 
to favour the proconful of Cilicia's claim ; but what through 
the fuperftition of the people, what by the artifices of one 
of the tribunes, he was unexpectedly difappointed as well 
as Pompey. A ftatue erected on the hill of Alba being 
beat down with thunder, the Sibylline books were conful- 
ted, to difcover the meaning of a prognoftic which was 
deemed ominous. C. Portius Cato, who was then a young 
man, and one of the tribunes, took this opportunity of But oppofed 
opening the Sibylline book3, and thereby frustrating the in- b y Po«ius 
trigucs and expectations of the leading men in Rome ; t0 * 
for he was an eloquent fpeaker, a zealous advocate for 
virtue, and highly incenfed at the meannefs of the Roman 
magiftrates, who, for great fums of money, had enga- 
ged to protect a king, whofe crimes had rendered him in- 
supportable to his fubjects. He read, or pretended to read, 
in the Sibylline prophecies the following words : If a king 
of Egypt fhall apply to you for fuccour, aflift him, but 
not with an army ; if you ufe violence, fear great dan- 
gers and misfortunes f . Cicero acknowledges, that all 
men of fenfc were convinced, that the pretended pre- 
diction was forged 4 but neverthelefs the young tribune ob- 
liged the keepers of the Sibylline books to report it to the 
people, and rehearfe the words in full comitia. The law 
required, that thefe oracles (hould never be divulged till 
they had been examined by the fenate, who fupprefled or 
published them as they thought fit ; but Cato, being well 
apprifed, that Ptolemy would, by his immenfe profufions, 

prevail 
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prevail upon the felf-interefted fenators to fupprefs an oracle 
no- ways favourable to his reftoration, had no regard to this 
law, but proclaimed the pretended anfwer of the Sibyls 
without the imparting it to the fenate g . The reading of 
the words of the Sibyl in the comitia had the defired effect 
on the minds of the people ; and the decree, which em- 
powered Lentulus Spinther to carry back Auletes to his 
dominions, was, at their requeft, revoked and annulled \ 
Then feveral expedients were propofed, in order to facili- 
tate the king's return, without difobeying the pretended 
oracle j but the whole year being i'pent in fruitlefs debates, 
Auletes Ptolemy, tired out with thefe delays, refolved to leave 
Rome. Rome, where he had incurred the hatred of the people, and 
retiring to the temple of Diana at Ephefus, the mod vene- 
rable afylum in Alia, wait there in fafety the decifion of 
his- fate . From thence he wrote to Ammonius, whom 
fee had left with the character of his embafiador to the fe- 
nate, defiring, that Pompey might be appointed to replace 
him on the throne ; and his letter being read in the comitia 
by Aulus Plautius tribune of the people, his collegue 
Caaintus, whom Plutarch through miftake calls Canidius, 
was ot opinion, that Pompey attended only by two lienors, 
for no violence could be ufed without difobeying the oracle, 
fhould go into Egypt, and by his authority alone, bring 
the king into favour with his rebellious fubjects ; but the 
tribune was herein oppofed by the fenate, and Pompey, 
notwithftanding his great intereft, obliged to drop the 
purfuitof an honour which he moil paflionately defired. 
Pompey being thus excluded, the fenators were greatly 
divided in their fentiments. Bibulus and the conful Mar- 
cellinus were of opinion, that the king (hould be reftored 
by three embalTadors, and that thofe only fhould be chofen 
who had no other employment. Their view in this was 
to exclude Lentulus, at that time governor of Cilicia and 
Cyprus. Craflus agreed with Bibulus and Marcellinus, as 
to the rc- fettling of the king on his throne by three em- 
bifTadors without an army ; but was not for excluding fuch 
as had employments. Cicero never quitted the intereft of 
Lentulus, who, during his confulfliip, had greatly con- 
tributed to his being re-called from banifhrnent ; nay, he 
was fo defirous that his friend fhould have the honour of 

re- 
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r e-eftabli(hing the king of Egypt, and enjoy the advanta- 
ges, which, he was well apprifed, would accrue to him 
from ihence, that, after Lentulus was gone into Cilicia., 
he wrote to him, advifing him to advance, without any- 
further orders from the fenate, with all his fea and land- 
forces to Alexandria, and oblige the inhabitants by fofce 
to receive their king. " You are the beft judge, fays he 
" in a letter he wrote to him on this occafion, of what 
6i you can undertake and perform. If you can reduce 
" Alexandria and the other cities of Egypt, it is, with- 
«< out doubt, both for your honour and that of the re- 
" public, that you advance thither with your fleet and 
" army, leaving the king at Ptolemais, or fome other 
" neighbouring place, till you have got the better of the 
" rebels, and fettled all things in peace, lb that he may 
" return without danger. In this manner you will re- 
" inflate him without troops, which, as our zealots 
" pretend, is the meaning of the Sibyl." The Romans 
were prohibited by the oracle to re-conduct the king of 
Egypt with an army ; and Cicero was of opinion, that if 
Lentulus had firft reduced Egypt by force of arms, and 
then carried back the king without an army, he would noe 
have a£ed therein contrary to the prohibition of the Sibyl, 
fince it would be ftill true, that the king had returned 
without an army. One would hardly believe, that fuch a 
grave magiftrate as Cicero could be capable of eluding the 
oracle by fuch an evafion ; but he looked upon it only as 
a political contrivance to difappoint the expectations of 
Pompey, Lentulus, and the other great men, who were 
defirous to command the army on this occafion. But 
Lentulus, being well apprifed of the many difficulties, 
which, he forefaw, would attend this enterprize, followed 
the advice which Cicero gave him in the clofe of his let- 
ter, viz. that he Ihould by no means undertake fo great an 
enterprize, unlefs he could promife himfelf certain fuc- 
cefs . 

Pompey, on his being excluded from the honour of Recurs to 
reftoring the king, had wrote to him, advifing the banifhed 
prince to recur to Gabinius, who commanded in Svriaf°*;™ or 
in quality of proconful ; and Ptolemy, feeing the fenate 
came to no refolution with refpecl to his reiteration, but 
fpent the whole time in fruidefs debates, determin- 
ed 
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ed to follow Pompey's advice. Gabinius was a man 
of a moft infamous character, and ready to undertake any 
thing for money, without the leaft regard to law, juftice, 
or religion. He had quite ruined, by his enormous rob- 
beries and oppreflions, the unhappy province of Syria, 
whither he had been fent after his confulmip ; and, finding 
that the Syrians could no longer gratify his avarice, had 
refolved to make war upon the Arabians, in hopes of en- 
riching himfelf with their fpoils ; but, in the mean time, 
Mithridates, who had been driven out of Parthia by his 
brother Orodes, flying for refuge to him, prevailed on the 
avaricious proconful, by promifing him large fums, to turn 
his arms againft Parthia, and aflift him in the recovery of his 
crown. He had already begun his march and pafled the Eu- 
phrates, with a dellgn to replace Mithridates on the throne, 
not doubting but he fhould return loaded with an immenfe 
booty, the Parthians being deemed at that time a very weal- 
thy nation j but as he was advancing with Mithridates, 
whom he took along with him for his guide, towards the 
borders of Parthia, Ptolemy came up with him, and deli- 
vered into his hands letters from Pompey, their common 
friend and patron, whereby he was defired to reftore the ba- 
nifhed king, upon fuch terms as he mould think fit to re- 
quire and the king to grant. It was againft an exprefs law 
for any governor to go out of the limits of his province, or 
to make war, upon any pretence whatfoever, even with the 
neighbouring princes or ftates, without pofitive orders from 
the fenate and people of Rome; but the authority of Pom- 
pey and the hope of a great reward made the proconful def- 
pife this law 3 and undertake the re-eftablifhing of the king 
of Egypt, contrary to the opinion of all the officers of the 
army, except Marc Antony alone, who commanded the 
horfe, and fupported with great warmth the king's intereft 1 . 
The more dangerous the enterprize was, the more right 
Gabinius thought he had to make Ptolemy pay dear for it; 
and therefore was not aftiamed to demand of the king ten 
thoufand talents for his pains, that is, one million nine hun- 
dred thirty-feven thoufand five hundred pounds fterling, 
one half of it to be paid immediately, and the other as foon 

as 
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as he mould be fettled on the throne. Ptolemv, who was who undcr ■ 
glad to be reftored upon any terms, agreed to p.iy the pro- J^h^*" 
conful the above-mentioned fum ; but Gabinius would not 
ftir till the firft payment was made, which obliged the king 
to borrow it of Caius Rabirius Pofthumus, a Roman 
knight, Pompey interpofing his credit and authority for the 
payment of the capital and intereft m . 

Gabiniu.% having received the fum of five thoufand ta- Mark An- 
lents, repaifed the Euphrates, and leaving Mithridates to^"J ui ^~ 
fhift for himfelf, began his march towards Egypt. As he himfeif in 
drew near the borders of that country, he detached Antony tWs war " 
with a body of horfe to feize the pafles, and open the way 
for the reft of the army. As this young Roman was the 
chief promoter of the expedition, fo he acled in it with the 
utmoft vigor and refolution ; for he not only poflefTed him- 
felf of the paffes of a fandy defart, and found a way through 
the marines of Solonis, which the Egyptians call the exhala- 
tions of Tryphon, but took the city of Pelufium, which 
was a place of great importance, and the key of Egypt on 
that fide n . For this fuccefs he was indebted to Hyrcanus 
prince of Judaea and Antipater the father of Herod, who 
not only aflifted him with provinons, but prevailed upon 
their countrymen, who lived in Pelufium, to favour the 
Romans, and introduce them into the city. Ptolemy, on 
his entering the place, was for putting all the Egyptians to 
the fword ; but Antony oppofed fo barbarous an execution, 
remonftrating, that it would draw both upon him and the 
Romans the general hatred of the nation, and by that means 
retard at leaft, if not prevent, his reftoration ; fmce the 
Egyptians would chufe rather to die in battle, than be fa- 
crirked, after the victory, to the refentment of the con- 
queror °. As foon as Gabinius received advice of Antony's 
good fuccefs, he advanced into the heart of Egypt, the 
waters of the Nile, as it was then winter, being very low. 
Archelaus, who, as we have faid before, had married Bere- 
nice and reigned jointly with her, met Gabinius at the head 
of a confiderable army, and offered him battle ; but the 
Egyptian troops were cut in pieces, Archelaus himfelt 
taken prifoner, fo that the proconful might at once have put 
an end to the war s but his avarice prompted him to prolong 
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it* for he gave Archelaus his liberty, upon his paying a 
confiderable ranfom, and then pretending that he had made 
his efcape, demanded frefh fums of Ptolemy to purfue the 
war. Rabirius, who followed the king in this expedition, 
lent him what money he wanted at a very high rntereft. Such 
were the artifices made life of by the Romans of this age to 
enrich themfelves. Archelaus, when again at liberty would 
have long difputed the crown with his rival, had his troops 
feconded his valour, for he was a young man of extraor- 
dinary parts 5 but the Egyptians having, in feveral encoun- 
ters, turned their backs at the very firft onfet, he was at 
length obliged to {hut himfelf up in Alexandria, which 
Gabinius clofely befieged, both with his fea and land-forces. 
Archelaus defended the place with incredible bravery, till he 
was reduced to the laft extremity ; and then he marched out 
of the diftreffed city to hazard another battle, which put 
an enfl both to his reign and life 3 for being abandoned by 
his effeminate and daftardly troops, he chofe rather to die in 
the fteld, than furvive the lofs of his crown p. Marc An- 
tony, who had been his particular friend and gueft, hearing 
that he was {lain* commanded his body to be fought for 
among the dead, wept over it when it was found, and 
took upon himfelf to inter it with all the pomp and mag- 
nificence that was due to a perfon of his rank q . 
refeSed on Ptolemy, being now mailer of Alexandria, eafily re- 
the throne, duced the reft of Egypt to his obedience, and was thereby 
thoroughly refettled on his throne. For the preventing of 
new infurreclions, Gabinius, before he returned into his 
province, left fome of his Roman forces in Alexandria to 
keep that city in awe ; but thefe foon exchanged the Ro- 
man manners for the Egyptian, and gave into the luxury 
and effeminacy of thofe among whom they lived r . Au- 
letes, feeing himfelf again in quiet poffeffion of the crown, 
began to vent his rage on all thofe who had been any ways 
concerned in the rebellion. His daughter Berenice was fa- 
crificed the firft to his refentment. The crime he laid to 
Xath^is k er charge was her having accepted of the vacant throne 
daughter when the Alexandrians offered it to her s . Afterwards he cut 
Berenice, off moft of the wealthy citizens of Alexandria, under pre- 
tence 
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tence that they had been concerned in the rebellion, and con.- 
fifcated their eftates, in order to raife the vaft fums which 
he was ftill to pay Gabinius, or had borrowed of Rabirius. 
To be rich was a crime for which many were condemned, 
the king filling his dominions, as Dion Caflius expreffes it, 
with blood and llaughter, that he might thereby fill his coff- 
ers with the treafures of his unhappy fubjecls. Thefe op- 
preflions and violences the cowardly Egyptians fuffered with 
great patience, being kept in awe by the Roman garrifon 
which Gabinius had left in Alexandria ; but neither the fear 
of the Romans nor the authority of Ptolemy could make 
them put up a much lefs affront ; for a Roman foldier ha- 
ving killed a cat, which animal, as it is well known, was 
worfhipped by the Egyptians, the fuppofed facrilege was no 
fooner known, but the Alexandrians made a general in- 
furre£tion, and gathering together in crowds, made their way 
through the Roman guards, dragged the foldier out of his 
houfe, and, in fpite of all oppofition, tore him in pieces c . 
Diodorus Siculus, who relates this infurrection, was an 
eye-witnefs of it. 

Caius Rabirius Pofthumius had lent Ptolemy Auletes, as His ingrati- 
we have hinted above, immenfe fums to defray the expence ^ to Ra - 
of his expedition againft the ufurper of his crown, and J^us 0 * - 
had reafon to expect: in gratitude to be fpeedily repaid ; but 
finding that the king affected delays, he refolved to leave 
Rome, where he then was, and go into Egypt. When 
he arrived at Alexandria, he preffed the king to perform 
his engagements ; but Ptolemy fhewed little regard to his 
remonftrances, excufing himfelf on account of the bad 
condition of his finances fince the late revolution ; neverthe- 
lefs he offered to make him general collector of his re- 
venues, that he might, in that employment, pay himfelf. 
The unfortunate creditor accepted the offer, for fear of 
lofing his debt, for which he was himfelf indebted to o- 
thers ; but the bale prince foon after, upon fome frivolous 
pretence, ordered him and all his fervants to be clofe con- 
fined. This (hocking treatment of a man who had aflifted 
him in his diftrefs exafperated Pompey as much as Rabirius, 
the former having been in a manner fecurity for the debt, as 
the money had been lent at his requeft, and the whole bufi- 

nefs 
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fiefs tranfacted by him at a country-houfe of his near Alba ; 
however, Rabinus had reafon to fear the worft from a 
cruel and faithlefs prince, and therefore, having found means 
to make his efcape, was glad to fave his life from the wicked 
defigns of his debtor ; but, to complete his misfortunes, he 
was profecuted as foon as he returned to Rome, ift, For 
having enabled Ptolemy to corrupt the fenate with fums 
lent him for that purpofe. jdly, For, having debafed and 
difhonoured the character of a Roman knight, by farming 
the revenues and becoming the fervant of a foreign prince. 
And, Iaftly, For having been an accomplice with Gabinius, 
and fharing with him the ten thoufand talents, which the 
proconful had received for his Egyptian expedition. Rabi- 
rius feems to have been acquitted ; and the eloquent ora- 
tion which Cicero fpoke in his defence, will be an everlafting 
monument of Ptolemy's treachery and ingratitude u . As for 
Gabinius, three actions were commenced againft him as 
foon as he returned to Rome ; one of high treafon againft 
the people, for reftoring Ptolemy to his dominions, con- 
trary to the exprefs orders of the republic, and thereby be- 
ing guilty of the death of fo many perfons who were killed 
on that occafion ; the other of bribery and corruption, fmce 
it was notorious that he had been induced, by vaft fums of 
money, to replace that cruel and wicked prince on the 
throne, in defiance of the laws and the prohibition 
of the Sibyl ; the third action was of tyranny and op- 
preffion in his government. Cicero represented his crime 
in fo ftrong a light, that he efcaped death very narrowly; 
for, notwithstanding the powerful intereft of Caefar and 
Pompey's party, and the vaft fums he fpent in bribing the 
judges, he was cleared from the firft charge by a majority 
of fix votes only out of feventy ; but in the other two 
Gabinius actions he was caft, and condemned to perpetual banifhment, 
banifhsd the only punifhment which the Roman laws inflicted on pub- 
Rome. jj c ex tortioners and opprefTors w . We are told, that, before 
he left Rome, he was reduced to great poverty, having 
fpent the money, which he got by oppreffion, bribery, and 
corruption, in bribing and corrupting others, in order to 
efcape the punifhment which he deferved. He lived in 
banifhment till the time of the civil wars, when he was re- 
called by Caefar, in whofe fervice he loft his life x . 

Auletes 
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Auletes, notwithftanding the unheard-of tyrannies with Auletes 
which he haraffed his fubjecls, died in the peaceable poh r effion diCS ' 
of his kingdom, about four years after his 0 re-eftablifhment, 
and thirty after he had flrft afcended the throne, leaving be- 
hind him two fons and two daughters. He bequeathed 
his crown to his eldeft fon and his eldeft daughter, ordering p to iemy and 
them to be joined in marriage, according to the cuftom of Cleopatra, 
their family, and to govern with equal power; and be- J*™ ° f 
caufe they were both under age, the daughter, who was BefbreChrift 
the eldeft, being but feventeen years old, he left them un-3 1 * 
der the tuition of the Roman people, whom he conjured, by 
all the gods and by his alliance with Rome, to take care 
that his will was duly executed y. Eutropius tells us z , that 
a copy of his will being tranfmitted to Rome, the people 
appointed Pompey the young prince's guardian. The fons 
were both called Ptolemy ; the daughters name were Cleo- 
patra and Arfinoe. This was the Cleopatra who afterwards 
became fo famous, and had a great {hare in the civil wars of 
Rome. We know but very little of the beginning of her 
and her brother's reign. The firffc thing we find recorded 
of hers is, that two of the fons of Bibulus, who had been 
conful with Julius Caefar and was at this time proconful of 
Syria, being killed in Alexandria by the Roman foldiers, 
whom Gabinius had left for a guard to Ptolemy Auletes, 
Cleopatra fent the murderers to Bibulus, that he might 
punifti them as he thought fit ; but the proconful fent them 
back untouched, with this menage, that the punifhing them 
belonged not to him, but to the fenate of Rome a . 

As Ptolemy was a minor, under the tuition of Pothinus cl 5 0 P a ^a 
an eunuch and Achillas commander in chief of the Egyp- b " v * e n r 
tian forces, thefe two minifters, to engrofs the whole ther's mi- 
power to themfelves, deprived Cleopatra of that fhare in nifters - 
the fovereignty which had been left her by the will of Au- 
letes, and drove her out of the kingdom. Cleopatra thus 
injured retired into Syria, and having raifed in that country 
and in Paleftine a very confiderable army, led it herfelf in- 
to Egypt, with a deiign to aftert her right by force of arms. 
On the other hand, Ptolemy, having drawn together all the 
forces he could, took the field, and marched againft his 
fitter. Both armies encamped between Pelufium and mount 
S 2 Callus, 
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Calais, obferving the motions of each other, neither of 
them being inclined to venture an engagement. While affairs 
were in this lituation, Pompey, after the lofs of the battle 
Pompey ar- Pharfalia, arrived off Pelufium, hoping to find in the 
rWes off kingdom of Egypt an open and fafe afylum ; for he had been 
Pelufium. as we k ave 0 bf erve d above, the great friend and conftant 
protector of Auletes, the father of the reigning prince ; and 
therefore , as his favours were of a late date, he expected to 
find the fon, and thofe who were about him grateful ; but 
gratitude is a virtue unknown to princes and minifters, as 
Pompey found by woeful experience, and many others have 
done fince his time. The unfortunate Roman, obferving 
from the fea a great army encamped on the fhore, con- 
cluded from thence, that the king was at war with his filler, 
and that, in fuch a conjuncture, he mould find the young 
prince the more ready to protect him, fince he might 
ftand in need of his afliftance ; he therefore fent fome of 
his friends to acquaint the king with his arrival, and to de- 
mand permiflion to land and enter his kingdom b . The 
king himfelf, who was then but thirteen years old, gave no 
anfwerj but Pothinusand Achillas, the two reigriing mini- 
fters, taking Theodotus a rhetorician, who was the king's 
prasceptor,, and fome others to confult with them, advifed 
together what anfwer to return. In this council fome were 
for receiving Pompey, thinking it would be a reproach to the 
Egyptian nation and king to abandon him in his diftrefs, and 
refufe protection and relief to one who had been the late 
king's zealous and conftant protector, and was the prefent 
king's guardian. Others were for rejecting his petition, and 
defiring him to feek a retreat and' afylum elfewhere ; but 
Theodotus difplayed all his eloquence to fhew, that the fafeft 
courfe they could take was to difpatch him. His reafons 
were, becaufe, if they received him, Csefar would not fail 
to be revenged on them for protecting and abetting his ene- 
my ; and if they refufed to receive him and affairs fhould 
take a turn in his fayour, he would, without all doubt, 
when again become powerful, make them pay dear for their 
refufal ; and therefore the only fafe way to guard againft 
both thefe evils was to cut him off, which, faid he, will 
gain us the friendfhip of Csefar, and prevent the other from 
doing us any mifchief ; for dead men according to the an- 
ticnt proverb, don't bite c . Some writers tell us, that 

Theo- 
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Theodotus maintained this cruel paradox only to difplay his 
eloquence and talents ; but however that be, his advice pre- . , . 

./ , , . ... n 11 Andismur- 

vailed, and was put in execution in the manner we mall re- dered. 
late in the hiftory of Rome. 

In the mean time Caefar, being informed that Pompey had 
fteered his courfe towards Egypt, purfued him thither, and ^ ^ 
arrived at Alexandria, juft as the news of his death was fa l arr \ yes 
brought to that city. Soon after Theodotus, or, as others at Alexan- 
will have it, Achillas prefented him with the head and ring dm * 
of his rival \ but he wept at that fight, and, turning away 
his eyes with abhorrence, ordered the head to be buried in a 
proper place, with the ufual folemnities d . Caefar, for the, 
greater expedition, had purfued Pompey with few forces, ha- 
ving with him, when he arrived at Alexandria, only eight 
hundred horfe and three thoufand two hundred foot. The 
reft of his army he had left behind him in Greece and Afia 
Minor, under the command of his lieutenants, with orders 
to purfue the advantages of his late victory, and fecure his 
intereft in thofe parts ; and therefore, confiding in his 
good fortune and the fame of his fuccefs at Pharfalia, he 
ventured to land at Alexandria with the fmall body above- 
mentioned, but was very near paying dear for it ; for the 
few forces he had with him not being fufficient to de- 
fend him againft the unruly mob of that populous city, 
which was all in an uproar on account of Pompey's death 
he, with much ado, got into the king's palace, and there WIjere he 
fhut himfelf up with part of his men, the reft having been is in great 
driven back to their fhips by the outrageous multitude e . danger. 
As it was not in Caefar' s power to leave Alexandria, by rea- 
fon of the Etefian winds, which in that country continue 
blowing all the dog-days, in the beginning of which Caefar 
had entered that port, and prevent any fhips from failing 
out, he fent orders to the legions he had left in Afia to join 
him with all poffible expedition ; but the tumult being ap- 
pcafed before the arrival of his troops, he ventured out of 
the palace, and having, by his affable behaviour, gained the 
affections of the common people, he fpent his time in viii- 
ting the euriofities of that great and ftately metropolis and 
feemed to take great pleafure in aflifting at the public fpeeches 
and harangues, made by the Alexandrian orators and rheto- 
ricians by way of tryal ; but, that he might not fpend his 
whole time in diverfions only, fince he could not leave the 
S 3 place 
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place, he began to follicit the payment of the money due to 
him from Auletes, and to take cognizance of the difference 
between young Ptolemy and his fifter Cleopatra f . 

We have related above, that, during Caefar's firft con- 
fulfhip, Auletes had, by the promife of fix thoufand talents, 
obtained of him the alliance of the Roman people, and by 
that means fecured to himfelf the crown. The king had 
paid him only part of this fum, and given him an obligation 
or bond for the remainder. This debt now Caefar called for, 
wanting it to pay his foldiers, and exacted it with great 
rigour 3 which Pothinus the king's trcafurer by feveral artifices 
made appear greater than it really was, for he plundered 
their temples of their gold and filver utenfils, and perfuaded 
the king and all the great perfons of the kingdom to eat 
in earthen or wooden veffels, infinuating under hand, that 
Caefar had feized on all their gold and filver plate, in order to 
ftir up the people againft him but what moft provoked 
them, and at laft drove them to take up arms againft 
Caefar, was the haughtinefs with which he acted as judge 
between Ptolemy and Cleopatra ; for he not only cited 
them to appear before him for the decifion of their diffe- 
rence, but iffued out a peremptory order, commanding 
them to difband their armies, and ftand to the fentence 
which he, after hearing their reafons, mould pronounce. 
^"makeT was l°°ked upon in Egypt as a violation of the royal 

the m differ- P dignity, and an open encroachment on the prerogative of 
ences be- their fovereigrt, who being independent acknowledged no 
STmuT" ** u P erior ' and tneref °re was not, like a fubjedt, to be ad- 
Clwpata-a. judged by any man. To thefe complaints Caefar replied, 
that he did not take upon him to judge as fuperior, but 
as an arbitrator appointed by the will of Auletes, who 
having put his children under the tuition of the Roman 
people, and all their power being now vefted in him as 
their dictator, it belonged to him to arbitrate and determine 
this controverfy as a guardian of Auletes's children by vir- 
tue of his will i and that he claimed for no other end than 
to fettle peace between the king and his fifter e. This ex- 
planation quieting all for the prefent, the caufe was brought 
to Caefar's tribunal, and advocates were appointed on both 
fides to plead before him. 

But 
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But Cleopatra, being informed that Caefar had a very 
particular regard for fuch of her fex, as were recommended 
to him by their youth and beauty, refolved to make ufe 
of both, and by their means attach him firft to her per- 
fon, and next to her caufe. Accordingly me fent a pri- 
vate meffenger to Caefar, complaining, that her caufe was 
betrayed by thofe fhe employed, and demanding his per- 
miflion to appear before him in perfon. Plutarch fays, 
that Caefar preffed her the firft to come and appear before him 
in perfon. Be that as it will, me no fooner knew that 
Caefar was inclined to fee her, but taking along with her 
only one of her fervants, Apollodorus the Sicilian, fhe 
embarqued in a fmall veffel, and, in the dufk of the e- 
vening, arrived under the walls of Alexandria. She was 
afraid of being difcovered by her brother, or thofe of 
his party who were mafters of the city, and would not 
have failed to ftop her, and prevent her from going to 
Caefar's houfe. In order therefore to get thither without 
being known, me caufed herfelf to be tied up in a mattrefs, 
and was thus carried by Apollodorus on his back through 
the ftreets of Alexandria to Caefar's apartment. There he 
laid down his burthen at Caefar's feet, faying he had brought 
him a prefent, and having untied it, up ftarted a fine lady 
with the beft airs me could put on. Caefar was highly ci CO patra 
pleafed with the ftratagem, but much more with the perfon gains over 
of Cleopatra, whofe extraordinary beauty fo charmed him, Ca5far t0 htt 
that he kept her with him all that night, 6 and thinking him- bereft, 
felf engaged by the favours me granted him, to do all that lay 
in his power in her behalf, the next morning he fent for Pto- 
lemy, and prefTed him to receive his fitter again upon her 
own terms. By this propofal Ptolemy found, that Caefar, 
from being their common judge, was become her advocate, 
and being at the fame time informed, that his fifter was with 
him in that part of the palace where he lodged, the young 
prince left Caefar in a violent paffion, and running into the 
ftreets, took the diadem off his head, tore it to pieces, and 
threw it on the ground, complaining with his face bathed in p t oi em y 
tears, that he was betrayed, and relating the whole to the ftirs up the 
multitude that flocked round him, in a moment the whole Alexandri- 
citywas in an uproar j the king himfelf, at the head of the^mT 
populace, led them tumultuoufly to charge Caefar, which 
they did with all the fury which is ufual on fuch occafions. 
The Roman foldiers who were near him fecured the king's 
P^fon, and delivered him up to Caefar; but neverthelefs, as 
S 4 the 
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the reft; of his forces, who knew nothing of what patted, 
were difperfed in the feveral quarters of that great city, 
Caefar muft neceflarily have been overpowered, and tore 
to pieces by the enraged multitude, had he not had the pre- 
fence of mind to fhew himfelf from a balcony which was 
out of their reach, and from thence allure them, that he 
was ready to do whatever they mould think fit to fuggeft 
to him. Thefe fair promifes appeafed the tumult for th$ 
prefent h . 

The next day, having fummoned a general aflembly 
of the people, he brought out to them Ptolemy and Cleo- 
patra, and then caufing their father's will publicly to be 
read, he decreed as guardian and arbitrator, that Ptolemy 
and Cleopatra mould reign jointly in Egypt agreeable to 
the will ; and that Ptolemy the younger fon and Ar- 
finoe the younger daughter fhould jointly enjoy the 
ifland of Cyprus. He added this laft article to ap- 
peafe the people, and by that means efcape their fury, 
which he was then in great fear of ; for the ifland of 
Cyprus had for fome time belonged to the Romans, as 
we have related elfewhere. This decree pleafed all except 
Pothinus , for as he had been the caufe of the breach be- 
tween Cleopatra and her brother,. and alfoof the expulfion 
of that princefs, he had reafon to apprehend, that (he on 
her return would deprive him of the great power he had at 
court, and perhaps of his life. To prevent therefore Cse- 
far's decree from taking effect, he infpired the people with 
new jealoufies giving out, that the Roman dictator had, 
by force and againft his inclination, beftowed the crown on 
both ; but that his true defign was to place Cleopatra alone 
on the throne, When he had, by fowing fuch reports 
among the populace, frirred them up anew againft Csefar, 
for the Egyptians could not bear to be governed by a wo- 
man alone, he follicited Achillas, by private letters and 
mefTengers, to advance at the head of the army from Pe- 
Czefar be- ^ unum j where he was then encamped, to Alexandria, in 
fieged in A-order to drive Casfar out of the city. The general was 
lexandria. eafily prevailed upon to fail in with his meafures, and ap- 
proaching Alexandria with twenty thoufand regular and 
well difciplined troops, put all things there again in confu- 
fion. Caefar, who had but a fmall number of forces with 
him, perfuaded the king to fend out embaffadors to Achil- 
las, 
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las, ordering him to forbear ufing any violence, fince he 
was well pleafed with what Oefar had decreed. Diofco- 
rides and Serapion, who had been embafladors at Rome 
and had great authority at court, were employed on this 
occafion ; but Achillas was fo far from complying with 
the king's orders, that he commanded the two embaiTadors 
to be feized and put to death ; and accordingly one of 
*hem was killed on the fpot, and the other carried off by 
his own men for dead. Csefar, finding that Achillas 
would hearken to no propofals, refolved to keep within 
the walls of the town, not being in a condition to make 
head againft the enemy in the open field. He therefore 
pofted his men fo well in the Greets and avenues of that 
quarter of the town which he had taken pofleifion of, that 
he found no difficulty in fupportin^ the attack of the whole 
Egyptian army. Achillas, not being able to force that 
quarter, changed his meafures, and went to attack the 
port, with a defign to make himfelf mafter of the Egypti- 
an fleet at anchor there, to the number of feventy-cwo 
(hips, and by that means to (hut up the Romans by fea, 
and prevent them from receiving fuccours and convoys on 
that fide ; but Caefar prevailing there likewife caufed the 
fleet to be fet on fire, and at the fame time feizing the 
tower of Pharos, placed a ftrong garrifon in it, and by this 
means fecured his communication with the fea, without 
which he muft neceflarily have been foon obliged to fur- 
render at difcretion. Some of the (hips, when on fire 
driving to the fhore, communicated their flames to the ad- The Hbraie 
joining houfes, which, fpreading into the quarter of theinthequarl 
city called Bruchium, confumed the noble library, whichg C ^. led 
had been the work of fo many kings, and contained at^t,'" 115 
that time four hundred thoufand volumes J \ 

Cjesar, finding himfelf thus engaged, contrary to his 
expectation, in a dangerous war, difpatched meffengers in- 
to all the neighbouring countries, folliciting fpeedy fuc- 
cours. He wrote, amongft others, to Domitius Calvinus 
his lieutenant in Afia, properlv fo called, acquainting him 
with the danger he was in. That general, upon the re- 
ceipt of his letter, immediately detached two legions, put- 
ting the one on board fome tianfports which he had ready, 
and fending the other by land. The former arrived very 

feafonably ; 
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feafonably ; but the latter did not reach Alexandria till 
the war was over. But Caefar was beft ferved by Mithri- 
dates of Pergamus, a man of great va\our and experience 
in war ; for he being fent into Syria and Cilicia to haften 
the fupplies there, brought thofe forces which extricated 
him out of danger, as we (hall fee in the fequel k . 

In the mean time Caefar, that he might not be forced to 
fight the numerous trcopsof theenemy tillhisfuccours arrived, 
fortified that quarter of the city where he lav, with walls, 
towers, and other works including within them the palace, a 
theatre adjoining to it, which he made ufe of as a citadel, 
and a pafTage to the harbour. Csefar, from the very be- 
ginning of the tumult, had taken care to get the king into 
his power, that this war might feem to be undertaken on- 
ly by a few malecontents, and not by his authority or 
approbation. While he was thus detained in Csefar's 
quarters, Pothinus, who attended him there as his gover- 
nor and chief minifter, carried on a private correfpondence 
with Achillas, and, by letters fecretly conveyed to him, 
gave him intelligence of all that paiTed, encouraging him 
to pufh on the war with vigour ; but at length one of his 
letters being intercepted and the treafon thereby difcover- 
ed, Caefar caufed him to be put to death. Hereupon 
Ganymedes, another eunuch, who was charged with the 
education of Arfinoe the king's younger fitter, fearing the 
fame punifhment, as having been privy to the treason- 
able practices of Pothinus, fecretly conveyed the young 
princefs out of Csefar's quarters, and fled with her to the 
Egyptian army, who, wanting one of the royal family to 
head them, were overjoyed at her arrival and proclaimed 
her queen ; but Ganymedes, who entertained thoughts of 
fupplanting Achillas, caufed an accufation to be formed 
againft him, as if he had betrayed the fleet which Csefar 
had burnt in the harbour, and having by this means got 
him condemned and executed, he took on himfelf the 
command of the army and the adminiftration of all the 
affairs of that party and indeed he was thoroughly qualified for 
the employment of a prime minifter, being a man of great pe- 
netration and activity, and no probity. He contrived a thou- 
sand artful ftratagems to diftrefs Csefar during the courfe of 
this war, mewing himfelf at the fame time a difcerning 
ftatefman and a crafty general j for inflance, he found 

means 
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means to fpoil all the frefh water in Caefar's quarters, and 
thereby reduced him to great ftraits ; for the Alexandri- 
ans having no other frefh water but that of the Nile, the 
whole city was vaulted underneath their houfes for the re- 
ceiving and keeping of it. Once a year, on the great 
fwell of the Nile, the water of that river came into the 
city by a canal cut for that purpofe, and being by feveral 
fluices let into the vaults, filled them all, they being built 
without any partitions in a general communication from 
one to another under the houfes. The water let in on 
this occafion ferved for the common ufe of the inhabi- 
tants the whole year, every one having an opening in his 
houfe, not unlike the mouth of a well, through which 
the water was drawn in buckets or pitchers. Ganymedes 
having flopt up the communications between the vaults 
or refervoirs in Caefar's quarters and thofe of the reft of 
the city, found means to turn the fea-water into the 
former, and thereby fpoilt all the frefh- water that was 
kept in them. This railed a general uproar among Cae- 
far's foldiers, and he would have been obliged to abandon 
his quarters very much to his difadvantage, had he not im- 
mediately ordered wells to be dug, and difcovered, after 
he had funk them to an incredible depth, fprings of frefh- 
water, which made amends for that which was fpoiled l . 

After this Caefar receiving advice, that the legion 
which Calvinus had fent him by fea was arrived on the 
neighbouring coafts of Libya, but was detained there by 
contrary winds, advanced with his whole fleet to convoy 
it fafely to Alexandria, being then reduced almoft to the 
utmoft extremity, and his men quite tired out with the con- 
tinual affaults of the enemy. Ganymedes immediately af- 
fembled all the Egyptian mips he could, with a defign to 
intercept him on his return. Caefar was unwilling to en- 
gage, being defirous to get the legion fafe into the city ; 
but a Rhodian galley, which was placed in his right wing, 
being attacked by feveral of the enemy's fhips, he could 
not forbear affifting his faithful allies, which brought on an 
engagement between the two fleets, wherein Caefar gained 
a confiderable advantage, and would have entirely deftroyed 
the Egyptian fleet, had he not been obliged by night com- 
ing on to retire with his (hips and legion into' the harbour m . 

To 
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To repair this and other lofTes, for Caefar had by this 
time deftroyed an hundred and ten Egyptian fhips, partly 
in the harbour, and partly in the arfenal, Ganymedes 
drew together all the (hips that were in the mouth of the 
Nile, and in the private arfenals, and, having formed with 
them another fleet, entered the port of Alexandria. This 
produced another fight at fea, in which Caefar gained a 
fecond victory, which was owing chiefly to the great va- 
lour and fkill of the Rhodians in naval affairs. To make 
the moil of the advantage he had got, he endeavoured to 
feize the town of Pharos, and the mole leading to it called 
the Heptaftadium ; but after he had landed his troops in 
the ifland, he was repulfed with the lofs of above eight 
hundred of his men, and was very near perilling himfelf 
in his retreat ; for finding the {hip in which he endeavour- 
ed to efcape ready to fink, by reafon of the numbers of 
thofe who had crowded into it, he threw himfelf into the 
fea, and with great difficulty fwam to the next fhip, whence 
he faw, to his great concern, the veflel which he had left 
fink with all the men n . And here we muft not pafs over 
in filence a circumftance which is omitted by Hirtius, but 
recorded by Dion Caflius °, Plutarch p, Suetonius % and 
Orofius r . Thefe tell us, that Caefar, while he thus made 
his efcape, carried his commentaries, which he had then 
with him, in one hand, holding it up the whole time, left 
the water fhould reach them, and fwam with the other. 
Appian relates this whole affair in a quite different man- 
ner ; for he writes, that Caefar, being furrounded on a 
bridge by the enemy, was obliged to throw off his purple 
garment, and leap into the fea, and that the king's foldi- 
ers purfuing him, he fwam under water, railing up his 
head now and then, to one of his own fhips, where he 
was known and taken up s . Suetonius tells us, that he 
held his purple coat in his mouth, dragging it after him, 
left it mould fall into the enemy's hands ; and Florus 
with whom Plutarch agrees 11 , that he left it in the waves, 
either by chance or on purpofe, that the enemy purfuing 
him might difcharge their darts and arrows at his garment, 
Appian and Dio add, that the Egyptians having got it, 
fixed it on a trophy which they had fet up for having put 
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the Romans to flight, and Teemed to be as much pleafed 
and elated, as if. they had taken Caefar himfeif w . 

The Alexandrians, finding that the Romans were ra- 
ther encouraged than diiheartened by their late lofs, and 
were making the neceffary preparations to repair it, fent 
embafladors to Caefar, demanding their king, and afluring 
him, that his compliance with their requeft would gain 
over the multitude to him, and put a fpeedy end to the 
war ; For your keeping the king confined and in a man- 
ner prifoner, faid they, is what chiefly provokes the po- 
pulace, and prevents them from hearkening to any terms 
of an accommodation : allow him his liberty, and you will 
find them ready to lay down their arms and come to an 
agreement. Caefar, tho' well acquainted with the fubtle 
and deceitful temper of the Alexandrians, readily complied 
with their requeft, knowing, that he hazarded nothing in 
giving them up their king's perfon ; and that, if they failed 
in their promifes, the continuation of the war and the evils 
attending it would be laid to their charge. Before he dif- 
milTed the young prince, he exhorted him to take this op- 
portunity of infpiring his fubje&s with fentiments of 
peace ; to redrefs the evils which a war, very imprudently 
undertaken, had brought upon his dominions ; to approve 
himfeif worthy of the confidence he repofed in him by 
granting him his liberty, and to (hew himfeif grateful for 
the fervices he had rendered his father. Ptolemy, early 
inftruc*ted by his mafters in the art of diflimulation and de- 
ceit, begged Caefar, with tears in his eyes, that he would 
not obl ; ge him to depart, afiuring him, that he had rather 
live w^U him like a private perfon, than reign without 
him. The event foon (hewed how little fincerity there 
was in the young king's tears and profeflions of friendftiip ° 9 
for he was no fooner at the head of his troops, than he re- 
newed hoftilities with more vigour than ever. The firft 
thing Ptolemy, who was entirely governed by Ganymedes, 
attempted, was to intercept with his fleet all Caefar's pro- 
viiions. This occafioned a new fight at fea near Cano- 
pus, in which the Romans, under the conduct of Tiberius 
Nero, had again the victory. In this engagement Eupha- 
nor, the Rhodian admiral, loft his life and his fhip, after 
having iignalized himfeif in a very eminent manner x ; 
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but by this time Mithridates of Pergamus was drawing near 
with an army which he had raifed with great expedition in 
Syria. 

Mi thridates, had been fent, as we have related above, 
into Syria and Cilicia, to raife there what forces he could, 
and lead them into Egypt. In this commillion he acquitted 
himfelf with fuch diligence and prudence, that he foon 
formed a confiderable army, being greatly affifted therein by 
Antipater the Idumaean, who not only joined him with three 
thoufand Jews, but prevailed upon Hyrcanus, who was then 
at the head of that nation, and the neighbouring princes of 
Arabia and Caele-Syria, to fend him confiderable reinforce- 
ments. With thefe troops Mithridates, attended by An- 
tipater in perfon, marched into Egypt ; and on his arrival 
at Pelufium, took that important place by ftorm. This 
advantage was chiefly owing to Antipater ; for he was the 
firft that mounted the breach, and thereby opened the way 
to the others. From Pelufium they advanced towards Alex- 
dria j but as they approached the borders of the province 
of Onion, they found all the pafTes feized by the Jews who 
inhabited that part of Egypt ; fo that it was impoffible for 
them to proceed any farther. This unexpected obftruction 
would have rendered their defign abortive, had not Antipater, 
partly by his own authority, and partly by that of Hyrca- 
nus, from whom he brought letters to the Jews, prevailed 
upon them to embrace Caefar's party ?. Their example was 
followed by the Jews of Memphis, and Mithridates was plen- 
tifully fupplied by both. Afinius the Trallian, who wrote 
an account of the civil war, tells us, that Hyrcanus himfelf 
invaded Egypt with Mithridates. As they drew near the 
Delta, Ptolemy detached a confiderable body of troops to 
difpute with them the paflage of the Nile. This drew on a 
battle, in which Mithridates commanded one part of the 
army, and Antipater, the other. Mithridates's wing was 
foon obliged to give ground, being attacked by the Egyp- 
tians with incredible fury ; but Antipater, who had defeated 
the enemy on his fide, haftening to his relief, the 
battle began anew, and the Egyptians were totally routed. 
The two victorious generals purled the advantage, drove the 
enemy out of the field with great (laughter, and having taken 
their camp, obliged thofe to repafs the Nile who had the 
good luck to make their cfcape z . Mithridates immediately 
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acquainted Caefar with this victory, afcribing with great 
ingenuity, if Jofephus is to be credited, the whole glory 
of it to Antipater. 

The king, upon advice that the troops he had fent were 
defeated, advanced with his whole army againft Mithridates 
and Antipater. At the fame time Caefar, leaving the city in 
the night-time, marched with all poflibk expedition to join 
Mithridates, before the Egyptians could fall upon him. Ac- 
cordingly he was the firft who brought him intelligence of 
the king's defign. The Egyptian army appeared foon after ; 
whereupon a bloody engagement enfuing, moft of the ene- 
my's forces were cut in pieces, and the king himfelf drown- 
ed in the Nile, as he was attempting to make his efcape in a 
boat. His body was afterwards thrown on the more, and 
there known by the gold cuirafs which the Ptolemies of Egypt 
ufed to wear, as Julius Capitolinus informs us a . He had 
reigned from the death of his father Auletes three years and 
eight months. In this engagement twenty thoufand Egyp- 
tians were killed in the battle and the purfuit, and twelve 
thoufand taken prifoners. On Caefar's fide five hundred 
only were killed, and about a thoufand wounded. Among 
the latter was Antipater, who fought with incredible bravery, 
and had a great fhare in the victory b . 

CiESAR, in confidence of this victory, returned to Alex- 
andria, and entering that city without oppofition, beflowed 
the crown of Egypt on Cleopatra, obliging her to marry 
Ptolemy her younger brother. This was in effect giving it 
to Cleopatra alone, the young prince being then but eleven 
years old. The paflion which Caefar had conceived for that 
princefs, was the fole motive that prompted him to embarque 
in this dangerous and infamous war ; and therefore, having 
been attended with fuccefs in fo bold an enterprize, he took 
care that me mould reap the advantages of his victory. The 
fame paffion detained him longer in Egypt than his affairs 
could well admit ; for tho' he had fettled all matters there in 
January, yet he did not leave that country till the latter end 
of April, pafling his time in revels and banquets with Cleo- 
patra and the Egyptians of her court. He took great plea- 
fure in diverting himfelf with her on the Nile in a large gal- 
ley called Thalamegos, being attended by a fleet of four hun- 
dred fail. Suetonius tells us, that he defigned to fail with 
her as far as iEthiopia 5 but that his troops refufed to follow 

him 
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him c . He had even a mind to carry her with him to Rome, 
and there marry her, after having caufed a law to pafs in the 
comitia, by which the Roman citizens mould be allowed 
to marry fuch women, and as many, as they pleafed. Ma- 
rius Cinna, then tribune of the people, declared after Cae- 
far's death, that, at his earner! requeft, he had prepared an 
harangue for the propofing of the law to the people d . In 
this war Caefar having taken Arfinoe prifoner, carried her to 
Rome with him, and there caufed her to walk before his 
triumphal chariot, bound with chains of gold. After that 
mow was over, he gave her liberty, but would not allow her 
to return to Egypt, left her prefence mould raife new trou- 
bles in that kingdom. The banifhed princefs took up her 
refidence in the province of Afia ; for there Antony found 
her after the battle of Philippi, and, at the requeft of Cleo- 
patra her fifter, caufed her to be put to death c . Before Cae- 
far left Alexandria, in acknowledgment of the afliftartce he 
had received from the Jews, he confirmed all the privileges 
they enjoyed in that city, and commanded a brazen pillar to 
be raifed, whereon all thofe privileges were engraved, with 
the decree confirming them f . What made him at laft take 
his leave of Egypt and his beloved Cleopatra, by whom he 
had a fon called from his own name Caefarion, was the war 
with Pharnaces, king of the Cimmerian Bofphorus, and fon 
of Mithridates the laft king of Pontus. The fuccefs that 
attended that prince, in the recovery of his father's domi- 
nions, roufed Caefar out of the lethargy in which Cleopatra's 
charms had lulled him, and put him again upon action. He 
left part of his forces in Egypt to protect Cleopatra, and with 
the reft marched into Syria. 

After Caefar's departure, Cleopatra enjoyed the crown 
without the leaft difturbance, having all the power in her 
own hands during the minority of her brother ; but the 
young prince no fooner attained to the fourteenth year of his 
age, when, according to the laws of the country, he was 
to (hare the royal authority as well as the name ; but fhe 
caufed him to be poifoned in the fourth year of his reign, 
and from that time governed Egypt s without a partner. 

Not 
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Not long after, Caefar being killed at Rome, and the famous 
triumvirate formed between Antony, Lepidus, and Oclavius 
to avenge his death, Cleopatra declared, without hefitation, 
for the triumvirs, and fent to Albienus,the conful Dolabella's 
lieutenant, lour legions, which Were the remains of CrafTus 
and Pompey's armies, and part of the troops which Casfar 
had left with her to guard Egypt. Thefe four legions were 
taken by Caflius, who, by frequent meffages, follicited Cle- 
opatra to join him againft the triumvirs; but fhe be- 
ing indebted to Caefar for her crown, could, neither by fol- 
licitations nor menaces, be prevailled upon to aflift his mur- 
derer. Hereupon Caflius began his march towards the fron- 
tiers of Egypt, with a defign to invade that kingdom ; but 
being prefied by Brutus to join him, he dropped that enter- 
prize. Cleopatra being thus delivered from all apprehen- 
fions of an invafion, failed with a numerous fleet to join 
Antony and Octavius ; but falling fick was obliged to return 
to Egypt, after having loft a great number of her mips by a 
violent ftorm h . 

Antony, after the battle of. Philippi, having pafled over 
into Afia to fettle all matters there for the intereft of the 
conqueror, was informed that Cleopatra, or at leaft fome of 
her governors, had fent fuccours to Caflius againft Dolabella. 
Hereupon he fummoned the queen of Egypt to appear before 
him at Tarfus in Cilicia, whither he was then going to fettle 
the affairs of that province. Cleopatra, convinced of the 
great power of her charms, by the proof fhe had already fo 
fuccefsfully made of them on Caefar, did not doubt but fhe 
mould eafily captivate Antony, and the more, becaufe the 
former had been acquainted with her only when fhe was very 
young, and had no knowledge of the world ; whereas (he 
was going to appear before Antony at an age, when wo- 
men unite to the bloom of their beauty a ripenefs of under- 
standing, which qualifies them to treat of and conduct: the 
greater! affairs ; for fhe was then twenty-five years old, had 
a great deal of wit and humour, and was no lefs agreeable in 
her converfation than in her perfon. She provided herfelf . 
with rich prefents, vaft fums of money, and above all with 
magnificent and fumptuous habits and ornaments ; and thus 
provided embarqued on a ftately galley, and, attended with 
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the reft of her fleet, fet fail for Cilicia, crofTed the fea of 
Pamphylia, and, entering the Cydnus, arrived at Tarfus, 
where Antony waited for her. Never had there been feen in 
thofe parts a more fplendid equipage than her's. Her galley 
was guilt all over, the fails of purple, and the oars plated o- 
ver with filver. The queen appeared under a canopy of cloth 
of gold, raifed on the deck, in the fame attire and attitude 
as Venus was then generally painted, being furrounded by a 
great many comely youths fanning her like Cupids, and beau- 
tiful virgins, representing, fome the Nereids, and others 
the Graces. The dales and hills ecchoed, as me failed up 
the river, with the melodious founds of various infrruments, 
with which the oars keeping time, feemed in a manner to 
double the harmony. The great quantity of perfumes that 
were burnt on the deck, fpread the odours on each fide of the 
river to a great diftance, and filled the air with the moft fra- 
grant fcents. As foon as it was known in the city that the 
queen of Egypt was drawing near, the citizens of all ranks 
and ages, abandoning their houfes and interrupting their moft 
ferious occupations, crowded out of the gates to meet her ; 
infomuch, that Antony, who was diftributing juftice and 
hearing caufes in the forum, faw his tribunal all on a fudden 
deferted, not a fingle perfon remaining with him but his lie- 
tors and domeftics ; and indeed no wonder, that the whole 
city flocked to fee her, a rumor being fpread all over Tar- 
fus, that the goddefs Venus was coming to pay a viiit to Bac- 
chus, and confer with him about the good of Afia. She was 
no fooner landed, ' than Antony fent to invite her to fupper; 
but the queen anfwered, that, according to the rules of ci- 
vility, he ought firft to come to her, and that therefore fhe 
expected to fee him that very night in the tents, which 
would be foon fet up on the banks of the river. Antony 
complied with her invitation, and was received and enter- 
tained with a magnificence not to be exprefTed. Antony 
invited her in his turn for the next day, and no expence was 
fpared ; but in fpite of his utmoft efforts, he owned his en- 
tertainment far inferior to the queen's, and was himfelf the 
firft to ridicule the parfimony and plainnefs of his own, 
when compared with the fplendor and elegance of Cleopa- 
tra's. The more Antony converfed with the fair Egyptian, 
the more he was charmed with her converfation, which, be- 
ing attended with all poffible fweetnefs and gaiety, had attrac- 
tions Hill more irrefiftible than her form and features. Lit- 
tle or no mention was made of the complaints which had been 
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brought againft her, and were indeed without foundation. 
She foon got fo abfolute an afcendant over her judge, that 
jt was not in his power to refufe her any thing me afked, 
however repugnant to the laws of juftice, humanity, or re- 
ligion At her requeft aflaffins were difpatched to Miletus, 
as Appian tells us k , or to Ephefus, as Jofephus will have 
it with orders to murder Ariinoe, which were accordingly 
executed in the very temple where fhe had taken refuge. 
Cleopatra, to attach Antony the more to her perfon and in- 
tereft, made daily entertainments during her flay at Tarfus, 
inviting him and the chief officers of his army to partake of 
them, and fpending on thofe occafions immenfe fums of 
money. In one of thefe banquets Antony expreffing great 
furprize at the vaft number of gold cups, enriched with jew- 
els which were difplayed on all fides, the queen told him, 
that fince he admired fuch trifles, he was very welcome to 
them, and immediately ordered her fervants to carry them all 
to his houfe. The next day fhe invited him anew, and de- 
fired him to bring a good number of guefts along with him. 
He accepted her invitation, and came attended with all the 
chief officers at that time in Tarfus. When the banquet 
was over, and the numerous company ready to depart, Cleo- 
patra presented them with all the gold and filver plate which 
had been made ufe of during the entertainment m . In one 
of thefe feafts happened what Pliny, and after him Macrobi- 
us, relates of Cleopatra's magnificence, or rather profufe- 
nefs. The queen had at her ears two of the fineft and largeft 
pearls that ever had been feen, each of them being valued at 
fifty-two thoufand five hundred pounds of our money. One 
of thefe (he caufed to be difTolved in vinegar, and theo fwal- 
lowed it for no other end, but to fhew the little account me 
made of fuch toys, and how much fhe could fpend on one 
draught. She was preparing in like manner to melt the other, 
when Plancus, who was prefent, ftopt her, and faved the 
pearl, which was afterwards carried to Rome by Auguilus, 
and, being by his orders cut in two, ferved for pendants to 
the Venus of the Julian family n . 
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In the mean time Antony being obliged by his affairs to 
leave Tarfus, Cleopatra, accompanied him as far as Tyre, 
and there taking her leave of him returned into Egypt. 
But the triumvir was fo taken with her charms, that he could 
not now live without her ; having therefore appointed Plan- 
cus to be his lieutenant in Afia Minor, and Saxa in Syria, 
he haftened after her to Alexandria, and there fpent the 
whole enfuing winter with her in fports, banquets, and all 
kinds of diverfions, treating each other every day at an 
immenfe and incredible expence. Cleopatra's whole ftudy 
was to amufe him, and make him pafs his time agreeably. 
She never left him day or night, but was continually con- 
triving new diverfions, that he might not have leifure to 
reflect, or entertain thoughts of leaving her. Antony took 
particular pleafure in angling ; but being one day attended 
with very bad luck, and much concerned to appear before 
the queen without his ufual addrefs and good fortune, he 
ordered the flmermen he had with him to dive fecretiy under 
Water, and faften to his hook fome of the largeft fifhes which 
they had taken in their nets. His orders being punctually exe- 
cuted, Cleopatra exprefTed in appearance great furprize and 
admiration every time he drew up his line, but, being well 
apprifed of the artifice, me caufed one of her own people 
to dive fecretiy under water, and faften to the triumvir's 
hook a large dry fifli of that kind that was brought from the 
Euxine fea into Egypt. When Antony drew up his line, 
the whole company was highly diverted at the fight of the 
falt-fifh, and could not help laughing at the triumvir's ex- 
traordinary good luck ; but he putting on a ferious air, the 
queen took him in her arms, and difplaying all her charms, 
Leave, faid fhe, good general, leave the angling line to us 
kings and queens of Pharos and Canopus ; it becomes you 
to take cities, kingdoms, and princes. 

While Antony was tnus amufmg himfelf with childilh 
and trifling diverfions, Labienus at the head of the Parthian 
army made great conquefts in Syria, which obliged him to 
take his leave of Cleopatra early in the fpring. As he was 
en his march againfl: tiie Parthians he altered his meafures, 
and failed into Italy with two hundred mips againfl: young 
O&avianus, with whom he foon after reconciled himfelf, 
marrying by the advice of his friends his fifter Oclavia, a 
woman of extraordinary merit who was lately become a 
widow by the death of Marccllus. It was believed, this 
marriage would make him forget Cleopatra ; but his paflion 
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for the Egyptian foon reviving, after he had fpent the win- 
ter with his new wife at Athens, he haftened back to Alex- 
andria, where he gave himfelf up to the fame loofe and fcan- 
dalous way of living, which he had followed the winter two 
years before. On his removing from Alexandria into Syria to 
purfue the war againft the Parthians, he left her in Egypt ; 
but before he fet out on that expedition, he fent for her into 
Syria againft the advice of all his friends. On her arrival 
fhe influenced him to commit fuch flagrant a&s of cruelty 
and injuftice, as rendered his name and government odious 
to die whole nation. Many Syrian lords were on falfe 
pretences put to death, that fhe might have their forfeited 
eftates. Among thefe was Lyfanias the fon of Ptolemy 
Mennseus, prince of Chalcis and Ituraea, whom fhe accufed 
to Antony of having entered into an alliance with the Par- 
thians. Upon this groundlefs accufation, Lyfanias was con- 
demned, and his dominions granted to her. The flay he 
made with her before he fet out againft the Parthians, and 
the hurry he was in to return to her again, were the occafion 
of the many misfortunes that befel him in that unhappy ex- 
pedition. On his return into Syria, having with much diffi- 
culty got to the borders of Armenia, inftead of putting his 
army there into winter quarters, as his officers advifed him, 
being impatient to fee Cleopatra, he obftinately purfued his 
march, in the depth of winter, over that mountainous 
country then covered with fnow, which, with the long 
march of three hundred miles he had made before he reached 
Armenia, fo harraffed his troops, that, on his arrival in 
Syria, he found that fixty thoufand of them had perifhed 
in that deftru&ive undertaking, moftly by the hardfhips they 
had fuffered on their long and fatiguing inarches °. 

As foon as Antony had got back into Syria, he retired 
to Leueecome, a caftle in Phoenicc, lying between Sid on 
and Berytus, and there, having fent for Cleopatra, pafled 
his time with her in feafting and revelling, without fjiew- 
ing the leaft concern for the lofs of his army. Cleopa- 
tra brought with her cloaths for the poor remains of his 
Shattered troops, which with a large donative in money were 
diftributed among the foldiers in Cleopatra's name, though 
the money was given by Antony. Having thus quieted the 
foldiery, and made them amends for the hardfhips they had 
T 3 fuffered 
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fuffered, he returned with his beloved queen into Egypt, 
where he {pent the remainder of the winter, in all manner 
of luxury and voluptuoufnefs q . In the mean time the kings 
of Parthia and Media falling out about the divifion of the 
booty, which they had taken from the Romans, the latter 
fent an embafly to Antony, offering to join him againft 
the Parthian with all his forces. At the fame time news j 
was brought him, that the Parthians had taken up arms 
againft their king, and that all things were there in the ut- j 
rnoft confufion. Hereupon Antony, refolved to lay hold of j 
fo favourable an opportunity of being revenged on that na- 
tion, haftened into Syria, with a defign to make the nc- 
cefTary preparations for a fecond expedition againft that for- j 
midable enemy. But Oclavia being come as far as Athens I 
in her way to Antony, Cleopatra was under no fmall ap- 
prehenfion, left by her virtue, wifdom, and the gravity of 
her manners fhe mould recover the arFeclion of her hufband, 
and therefore employed all her arts to prevent their meet- 
ing. She affected to die for love, and having made herfelf 
lean and pale, by taking little nourifhment, fhe wrote to 
him, that his abfence had caft her into a languifhing condi- 
tion, and that fhe muft die unlefs he returned to her again. 
This brought the credulous lover back to Alexandria, where 
Cleopatra with tears, carefles, reproaches, menaces, &c. 
prevailed upon him to put off his expedition into Par- 
thia, and to order Oclavia to proceed no farther, but to wait 
for him at Athens. This fcndalous behaviour of Antony 
towards Octavia was highly rcfented by her brother 
O&avianus, and became the firft caufc of tliat war, which 
ended in the ruin of boththofe lovers r . 

Early in the fpring, Antony fet out for Syria, with 
a defign to march from thence into Parthia. Cleopatra 
pretending that fhe could not live without him, agreed to 
attend him to the banks of the Euphrates. To render his 
abfence lef, grievous to her, before he fet out, lie bellowed 
on her all Cyrene, Cyprus, Ccele-Syria, Itursea, and Phoe- 
nice, with great part of Cilicia and Crete. But thefe pro- 
vinces and kingdoms not fatisfying her boundlefs ambition, 
fhe follicited him very earneftly to put to death Herod king 
of Judaea and Malchus king of Arabia Petraea, that their 
kingdoms might thereupon be granted to her. But An- 
tony 
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tony would not by any means comply with her requefl. 
However, to quiet her, he was forced to give her that part 
of Malchus's kingdom which bordered upon Egypt, and out 
of Herod's the territory of Jericho with the balfam-gardens. 
Thefe large grants gave great offence to the Roman people, 
and eftranged their minds from Antony s . Cleopatra ac- 
companied him as far as the Euphrates, and returning from 
thence by the way of Apamea and Damafcus, came to Je- 
rufalem, where me was fplendidly entertained by Herod. 
During her fray in that city, fhe pretended to be in love 
with the king, and employed all her charms to draw him into 
a criminal converfation with her. The impudence of this 
attempt raifed in him an irreconcilable averfion to her, 
which, joined to the hatred he had juftly conceived againft 
her for the ill offices (he had done him with Antony, pro- 
voked him to fuch a degree, that he refolved, now he had 
her in his power, to put her to death. But his friends, 
whom he advifed with, having laid before him the fatal 
eonfequences that would unavoidably attend her death, he 
altered his mind, and continued to entertain her with all 
poflible refpeel: and fplendor, fo long as fhe {laid with him, 
and on her departure waited on her in perfon to the borders 
of her kingdom l . 

In the mean time Antony, having in defiance of 
the moft facred oaths and folemn promifes taken Artabazus 
king of Armenia prifoner, and thereupon reduced all that 
country, was preparing to return into Egypt. Before he 
left Armenia he agreed on a match between Alexander, 
one of his fons by Cleopatra , and a daughter of the king 
of Media, and then putting his army into winter quarters 
in Armenia and the neighbouring countries, he haftened 
back to Alexandria, which city he entered in a triumphal 
chariot, caufing the booty which he hud taken, with king 
Artabazus, his wife, and children, and other prifoners of 
diftin&ion, to be carried before him in the fame manner 
as was ufually done in the triumphs at Rome. Cleopatra 
waited for the triumphing conqueror in the forum, being 
feated on a golden throne which was placed on a fcaf- 
fold over-laid with filver, and furrounded by the chief 
lords of her court in their beft apparel. To her, thus 
placed on her throne, was prefented the king in golden 
chains, and with him the other prifoners. They were 
^1 ordered to kneel down before her, but not one of 
T 4 them 
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them could be prevailed upon to fubmit to an obeyfance fa 
mean and degrading. When news of this triumph was 
brought to Rome, the Romans, who looked upon this 
ceremony as peculiar to their city, conceived an implaca- 
ble hatred to Antony for carrying it elfewhere to gratify a j 
woman of a moll infamous character u . 

A few days after, Antony, having feafted at an immenfe 
charge all the people of Alexandria, fummoncd them to 
meet in the gymnafium, and there being fcatedon a throne 
of gold, and Cleopatra by him on another, he made an 
oration to that numerous audience, wherein he proclaimed 
Ccefarion, the fon of Cleopatra and Julius Gefar, king of 
Egypt and Cyprus in conjunction with his mother. As 
he himfelf had three children by the fame Cleopatra, viz. 
Alexander, Ptolemy, whom he firnamed Philadelphus, and 
Cleopatra, at the fame time he gave to Alexander Armenia, 
Media, Parthia, and the reft of the eaftern countries from 
the Euphrates to India, when they mould be fubdued ; to 
Cleopatra, the twin-hfter of Alexander, Libya and Cyrene; 
and to Philadelphus, Phcenice, Syria, Cilicia, and all the 
countries of Afia Minor from the Euphrates to the Helle- 
fpont, conferring on each of them the title of king of 
kings. At the fame time he obliged Cleopatra to take the 
name of Ills, affuming to himfelf that of Olirls ; the former 
being the great goddefs, and the latter the great god, of the 
Egyptians. From thenceforth they both affected to appear 
in public in the drefs which was deemed peculiar to thole 
deities w . By thefe follies he leffened his character among 
all wife and fober men, and daily alienated more and more 
the affections of the Romans from his perfon and caufe, 
which Octavianus made good ufe of to haften his ruin. 

Antony, as foon as the feafon allowed him to take 
the field, marched into Armenia, and, having there ren- 
devoufed his troops, began his march into Parthia, and 
advanced as fir as the banks of the Araxes, when news 
was brought him that Octavianus had ftirred up the people 
of Rome againft him, and was making the neceffary pre- 
parations, as if he defigned to come to an open rupture 
with him. Hereupon he dropt the Parthian expedition, and 
detaching Canidius, one of his lieutenants, with fixteen le- 
gions to the coafts of the Ionian fea, he himfelf haftened 
after them to Ephefus, to be there ready at hand to act in 
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cafe of a rupture, which there was great reafon to ex- 
In this journey he carried Cleopatra with him, which 
proved his ruin. His friends earneftly entreated him to 
frncj her back to Alexandria, there to wait the' event of 
the war. But the queen, fearing left in her abfence An- 
tony fhould hearken to an accommodation with O&avianus 
and receive again Oc~tavia, left no ftone unturned to ob- 
tain leave to accompany him, and at laft, having by rich 
prefents gained Canidius to fpeak in her favour, prevailed 
upon him to comply with her requeft. Her chief argument 
was, that fince fhe contributed moft to the expences of the 
war, for fhe had advanced twenty thoufand talents towards 
it, it was but reafonable that me mould be allowed to 
accompany the perfon for whofe fake fhe was at fo greaf 
an expence. Befides, Canidius reprefented, that her depar- 
ture would difcourage the Egyptians, who made up the bulk 
of his maritime forces, that Cleopatra was not inferior in 
prudence or capacity to any of the princes in the army, and 
thatAntony might, with great fafety, depend upon and follow 
her advice in the moft important and difficult affairs. Antony 
was eafily perfuaded, that Cleopatra's prefence was neceffary 5 
and therefore repaired with her from Ephefus to Samos, 
whence he failed to Athens, and in both thefe places lived 
after his ufual manner, fpending great part of the ' year in 
luxury, pomp, and voluptuoufnefs x . As Antony was well- 
acquainted with Cleopatra's character, during their ftay at 
Athens, he began to fufpec"t, notwithstanding the paffion 
(he profefled for him, that fhe had a mind to poifon him, 
and therefore would not touch any dim at their banquets till 
it had been tailed by others, The queen being apprifed of 
his fears, in order to cure him of them, and at the fame 
time convince him, that, if me harboured defigns of that 
nature, no precaution could guard him againft them, caufed 
the flowers to be dipt in poifon, of which the garlands, ufed 
according to the cuftom of thofe times in public feafts, were 
compofed. When Antony began to be warm with wine, 
Cleopatra propofed drinking the flowers of their garlands, 
and Antony in the height of his gaiety falling in with that 
frolick, threw fome of them into his cup, and was on the 
point of fwallowing them with his wine, when the queen, 
taking hold of his arm, told him that the flowers were poi- 
foned, and that me, againft whom he took fuch mighty- 
precautions 
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precautions, had prepared the poifon, adding, that if (he 
could poffibly live without him, fhe could in fpite of all 
his care, find means to get rid of him. She then com- 
manded a criminal, already condemned, to be brought in, 
and to drink the wine in Antony's cup, which immediately 
put an end to his life y. This fully convinced him that his 
fears were ill-grounded, and made him thenceforth repofe 
an entire conf dence in her. 

In the mean time Antony, being informed that Odtavi- 
anus was ftirring up the people of Rome againft him, called 
together the chief men of his party, and by their advice de- 
clared war againft his adverfary, and at the fame time fent a 
bill of divorce to O&avia, with meffengers to drive her by 
force out of his houfe at Rome. Antony's preparations for 
the war were fo far advanced, that if he had attacked his ri- 
val without lofs of time, the advantage mult have been un- 
avoidably on his fide, Octavianus not being then in a condi- 
tion to make head againft him, either by fea or land. But 
Antony to gratify his luxury put off taking the field to the 
next year, and continued to banquet and revel at Athens 
with Cleopatra, as in the moft peaceable times. He never 
appeared in public without her; even when he adminiftred 
juftice on his tribunal in the forum, Cleopatra was to be 
placed on a throne by him ; when he fpoke to her he gave her 
-ujo other title but that of queen and fovereign, and often fol- 
lowed her on foot among the eunuchs, while fhe was drawn 
in a fumptuous and ftately chariot. The afcendant fhe had 
gained over him infpired her with hopes of becoming one day 
queen of Rome ; for we are told, that her ufual oath was, 
As I hope to give law in the capitol x . 

While Antony was thus trifling away his time at Athens, 
O&avianus, having got ready a confiderable fleet and army, 
no longer delayed declaring war, but caufed it to be decreed 
only againft Cleopatra, to avoid offending Antony's friends, 
who were very numerous and powerful at Rome. What 
chiefly provoked Oc~tavianus was Antony's declaring Cleopa- 
tra to have been married to Julius Csefar, and confequendy 
Caefarion, whom me had by him, to be his lawful fon ; which 
tended to deprive Octavianus of the .inheritance of Julius 
Caefar, fince he held it only as his adopted fon. War being 
declared, as foon as the feafon would permit, the two armies 
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took the field, and the fleets put to fea. After feveral en- 
counters both by fea and land, Antony was at laft prevailed 
upon by Cleopatra, contrary to the advice of Canidius who 
had the chief command of the army, to put the whole to the 
iflue of a fea-fight. This was the worft counfel that could 
be given him, his land-forces being far fuperior both in num- 
ber and bravery to the enemy's ; whereas he had been obli- 
ged to burn many of his (hips for want of rowers and mari- 
ners, and the reft were but very indifferently manned. But 
Cleopatra, being well apprifed that, in cafe Antony mould 
be defeated, me might with greater eafe and fafety make her 
efcape by fea than by land, perfuaded him to engage the e- 
nemy's fleet. This memorable battle was fought on the 
fourth of the nones of September at the mouth of the Am- 
bracian gulph near the fmall city of Actium, in fight of both 
armies, the one being drawn up on the north, and the other 
on the fouth fide of the ftraits, there to wait the event of 
the action, which continued doubtful, till Cleopatra, frigh- 
tened with the noife of the battle, which appeared very dread- 
ful to her, betook herfelf to flight before me was in any dan- 
ger, and drew after her the whole Egyptian fquadron, con- 
futing of fixty large mips. Antony feeing her fly, made af- 
ter her, as if he had been quite destitute of his understand- 
ing, and by his flight yielded the victory to Octavianus, which 
till then he had difputed with great vigor and refolution. The 
particulars of this memorable battle we mail relate more at 
length in the hiftory of Rome, contenting ourfelves at pre- 
fent to touch upon fuch circumflarices only as concern the 
affairs of Egypt. 

The next day Octavianus detached a fquadron of his beft 
failors in purfuit of Antony and Cleopatra ; but they, defpair- 
ing to overtake them, foon returned to the fleet. In the 
mean time, the two fugitives, fteering their courfe towards 
Peloponnefus, got fafe to Toenarus inLaconia. Antony had 
been by Cleopatra's orders taken on board her fhip as foon as 
he came up with it, but had not feen her during this whole 
voyage. On his firft entering her fhip he fat down in the 
prow ; and there leaning his elbows on his knees and his 
head on both his hands, he continued in that pofture, reflect- 
ing with profound melancholy on his ill conduct, and the 
misfortunes he had brought on himfelf, till he had got to 
Taenarus, where by the interpofition of Cleopatra's women, 
being brought together again, they converfed and lived as u- 
fual, For Antony was fo bewitched to this woman, that he 
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fliil continued his fondnefs to her even at this time, when he 
had all the reafon in the world to abhor and deteft her, as ha- 
ving been the caufe of his ruin in the manner we have re- 
lated a , 

From Taenarus Cleopatra failed to Alexandria, and An- 
tony to Libya, where he had left Pinarius Scarpus, with a 
confiderable body of troops, to guard the frontiers of Egypt 
on that lide. But on his landing he found, that Scarpus, 
with all the troops under his command, had revolted to Oc- 
tavianus , which unexpected difappointment threw him into 
fuch defpair, that he was with much ado prevented by his 
friends from putting an end to his unhappy life. The only 
refolution therefore he could now take was, to follow Cleo- 
patra to Alexandria, where (he was arrived a little before b . 
That crafty princefs, fearing (he might not be received by 
her fubjects, were her misfortunes known, entered the har- 
bour with crowns on the prows of her {hips, as if me had 
obtained fome fignal victory. By this means being admitted 
into her metropolis, me put all thofe to death, who were any 
ways averfe to her, to prevent the tumults which fhe feared 
they might raife, when the true ftate of her affairs (hould be 
known c . Antony on his arrival in Egypt, found her en- 
gaged in a very extraordinary undertaking. To avoid falling 
into the hands of Octavianus, who, fhe forefaw, would 
follow her into Egypt, me undertook the carrying of her 
{hips in the Mediterranean into the Red-Sea, over the ifthmus 
of feventy miles which lay between them. Thefe mips fhe 
defigned to join to thofe fhe had in the Red-Sea, and, put- 
ting all her treafures on board of them, to go in queft of 
fome other place to fettle in, out of the enemy's reach. But 
the Arabians, who inhabited that coaft, having, at the in- 
ftigation of Didius> who had feized on Syria for Octavi- 
anus, burnt all the mips that were carried over, and the o- 
thers fhe had there before, fhe was forced to drop this en- 
terprize d . Antony, on his arrival at Alexandria, declined 
feeing Cleopatra, and fhut himfelf up in a houfe, which he 
caufed to be built on the fhore, fequeftring himfelf from the 
company and converfation of all men. For, being forfaken 
by thofe he mofb confided in, he pretended to act the part of 
Timon the mifanthrope, or man-hater ; and therefore called 
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this houfe his Timonium, there fpending his time in folitude, 
and detcfting all men for the fake of thofe who had abandon- 
ed him, as if his misfortunes had been owing to them, and 
not to his own conduct and folly e . But he did not long re- 
lim this way of living ; his paffion for Cleopatra foon re- 
vived, and drew him from his retirement to the queen's pa- 
lace, where he fpent the remaining part of his life, in his 
ufual excefles of luxury, voluptuoufnefs, and folly. 

In the mean time, O&avianus, having fettled the affairs 
of Greece and Afia Minor, repaired to Samos, and there 
took up his winter-quarters. Early in the fpring from Sa- 
mos he pafTed over to Rhodes, where Herod king of Judaea 
came to offer him his afliftance againft Antony and Cleo- 
patra. That prince had been greatly* attached to the inte- 
refc of Antony, had affifted him to the utmoft of his power, 
and continued faithful to him, till his cafe was grown ab- 
folutely defperate. On his return into Egypt he had lent a 
fpecial meflenger to him with the befr advice the ftate of his 
affairs was then capable of ; this was to kill Cleopatra, 
feize her kingdom, and with her treafures raife a new army 
for the carrying on of the war. In cafe he followed his 
advice, he promifed to ftand by him to the utmoft, and ven- 
ture both his life and kingdom in his caufe. But when 
he found that Antony would not hearken to his counfels, 
noi by any means be prevailed upon to abandon Cleo- 
patra, he thought it high time to take care of himfelf, 
and endeavour to make up matters with O&avianus, on 
the befr. terms he could f . From Rhodes Oftavianus 
pafied through Afia Minor into Syria, with a defign 
to invade Egypt on that fide,, while Cornelius Gallus, 
the famous poet, whom he had appointed to fucceed Scar- 
pus in Libva and Gyrene, entered it on the other; In the 
mean time Antony and Cleopatra tried, but without fuccefs, 
to appeafe Qctavianus. They fent three different embaflies 
to him, and even went fo far as to offer themfelves ready 
to rcfign all, and live a private life in Athens, or any other 
place which he fhould appoint ; the only thing they defired 
was, that the kingdom of Egypt might be given to Cleo- 
patra's children. Though Cleopatra joined her embafladors 
with Antony's, yet (he gave them inftru&ions to treat fe- 
parately for herfelf, and lent privately by them to Octavia- 
nus a fceptre, a crown, and a chair of gold, refigning, as 
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it were, all her power and authority to him. O&avianus 
accepted Cleopatra's prefents, and in public returned her 
embafladors the following anfwer, viz. that if the queen of 
Egypt would lay down her arms and refign her kingdom, 
he mould then confider, whether me ought to be treated 
with rigour or mercy ; but privately he promifed her impu- 
nity, and even her kingdom, in cafe fhe would put Antony 
to death g . As for Antony's embafladors, he would not fo 
much as fee them, though they delivered up to him, as a 
prefent from their matter, Turullius a fenator, one of 
Casfar's murderers and Antony's intimate friends. On the 
third embafTy Antony fent his own fon with a great fum of 
money ; which O&avianus took, but fent him back his fon 
without any anfwer, a though Antony had, among other 
things, offered to kill himfelf, provided Oclavianus would 
engage his word, that the kingdom of Egypt mould be given 
to Cleopatra's children h . As Octavianus was defirous of 
having Cleopatra's perfqrr and treafures in his power, the 
former for the adorning of his triumph, and the latter for 
the difc^harging of the debts he had contracted on account of 
this war, he fent her feveral kind meffages, promifing to treat 
her with great kindnefs, provided, me would render herfelf 
worthy of his favour by killing Antony, who was the author 
of all her misfortunes. This fhe .could not be prevailed 
upon to do ; but (he promifed to deliver both him and her 
kingdom into his hands. Agreeable to this promife, the 
ftrong and important city of Pelufium was by her private 
orders betrayed to O&avianus, though in a condition to 
hold out a long fiege. Antony, not apprehending any dan- 
ger on that fide, the place being well fortified and garrifoned, 
was gone to lay fiege to Peritonium, the key of Egypt on 
the weftern fide. As Cornelius Gallus, who held that place 
jfbr 0£fctvianus, had no other forces with him but thofe 
that had formerly ferved under Antony, he hoped that, on 
his appearing before thetown,they would again return to their 
former mafter, and deliver up the place to him. But when he 
approached the wall, with a defign to exhort them to return 
to their duty, Gallus caufed all the trumpets to found, fo 
that not one word was heard of what he faid. After this 
Gallus made a vigorous fally, repulfed his land-forces, and 
having by a ftratugem hemmed in all his lhips in the port, 
deftroyed his whole fleet, not one of them having been able 

to 
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to efcape K Antony hearing after this defeat that Pelufium 
was taken, and that Octavianus was advancing towards A- 
lexandria, haftened thither to defend the capitol. On his 
arrival, Cleopatra, the better to conceal her treachery, caufed 
her jewels and moft valuable effects to be removed from the 
palace to a monument of an extraordinary height and won- 
derful ftructure, which {he had formerly caufed to be built 
near the temple of Ills. Thither likewife (he conveyed a 
great quantity of perfumes, aromatic wood, flax, &c. giv- . 
ing out, that, mould the town be taken, me would raife 
there a funeral pile, and confume herfelf and her treafures 
in the flames, to prevent their falling into the enemy's 
hands. This {he did, that Antony might not diftruft her as 
being of intelligence with O&avianus; but the latter, not 
knowing her real intentions, was greatly alarmed ; and, 
apprehending that defpair might induce her to lay violent 
hands on herfelf and deftroy her treafures, fent daily kind 
meflages to her, giving her great hopes of a friendly and 
generous treatment, and in the mean time advanced with 
great marches towards the city k . On his arrival he en- 
camped in the Hippodromus, hoping to make himfelf 
foon mafter of the city by means of the intelligence he 
held with Cleopatra, on which he relied more than 
on his troops. Antony, not miftrufting Cleopatra in 
the leaft, having made the necefTary preparations for a vi- 
gorous defence, fallied out upon the enemy's horfe, be- 
fore they had time to refrefh themfelves after their march ; 
and, having entirely defeated them, returned victorious in- 
to the city, and among the loud acclamations of the Alex- 
andrians threw himfelf, armed as he was, at Cleopatra's 
feet and kified her hand, recommending to her one of his 
foldiers, who on that occafion had diftinguifhed himfelf in a 
very eminent manner. The queen immediately fent for the 
foldier, and in the prefence of the whole people prefented 
him with an armour and helmet of pure gold ; which he 
accepting, with great proteftations of gratitude and loyalty, 
deferted that very night to the enemy K After this Antony 
made another fally, but was repulfed with great lofs, the 
Egyptians having, by Cleopatra's private orders, abandoned 
him in the heat of the engagement. Hereupon his friends, 
who had watched more narrowly Cleopatra's conduct, told 

him 
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him in plain terms that me betrayed him, and maintained 
a correfpondence with the enemy* This Antony was fc 
far from believing, that he expreflcd great wrath againft thofe 
who feemed to fufped her, telling them, that he might put 
a fpeedy end to the war, if thofe, who affecl:ed to be his 
friends, proved as faithful to him as his dear Cleopatra. 
Early next morning he went down to the harbour, and 
having drawn up his mips, he failed out with a defign to 
attack the enemy's fleet. But the iignal was no fooner 
given for the engagement, than Cleopatra's admiral, follow- 
ed by all the Egyptian mips in compliance with her orders, 
went over to OcWianus. Hereupon Antony haftened back 
to his land-army, which he had drawn up on fome eminen- 
ces within the city ; but was greatly f unprized, when he 
found that they had all to a man both horfe and foot deferr- 
ed to the enemy. This opened Antony's eyes, and made 
him give credit to what his friends had told him of the 
queen's perfidy. In this extremity not knowing whom to 
confide in, and having no forces to oppofe the enemy, he 
fent to challenge Gcfavianus to a fingle combat ; but he, 
fmiling at this new propofal, anfwered, that if Antony was 
tired of his life, there were not wanting halters and daggers 
enow in Alexandria. The brave Romans looked upon fuch 
challenges as the effect of defpair, and not of valour* An- 
tony, feeing himfelf thus ridiculed by his enemy, abandoned 
by his friends* and, what moft of all grieved him, betrayed 
by his beloved Cleopatra, flew full of rage and defpair to 
the palace, with a defign to kill the perfidious queen. 
But fhe by a timely flight efcaped his fury, retiring to the 
abovementioned monument, with two of her maids and one 
of her eunuchs. There (he (hut herfelf up, and caufed it 
to be given out, that me had killed herfelf to avoid falling 
into the enemy's hands. Antony, too credulous, did not 
allow himfelf time to examine a piece of news, which he 
ought not to have eafily credited after Cleopatra's late be- 
haviour ; but pamng from an excefs of rage to the moft 
violent tranfports of grief, thought of nothing but follow- 
ing her, by putting a fpeedy end to his unhappy life " 1 . 

Having taken this defperate refolution, he (hut himielf 
up in his apartment with a faithful Have called Eros, who 
had long before promifed to kill him, when the defperate Mate 
of his affairs mould require that mournful office at his hands. 

Taking 
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Taking therefore his armour off, he put Eros in mind of his 
promife, and turning his back to him, commanded him to 
run him through with the fword he put into his hand. But 
the Have, full of affection, refpecl:, and fidelity for his maf- 
ter, ftabbed himfelf with it, and fell dead at his feet. An- 
tony, encouraged by his example, fell upon his fword, and 
gave himfelf the wound, of which he afterwards died. But 
as he did not expire immediately, he begged fome of his 
friends, who had broke into his apartment, to give him the 
laft inftance of their friendfhip and affection by completing 
what he had begun. But they all fled out of the room, lea- 
ving him wallowing in his blood. Dcrcetaeus, one of ^An- 
tony's guard, concealing under his garment the fword, with 
which he had given himfelf the mortal wound, haftened to 
Octavianus, and, mewing him the fword covered all over 
with blood, acquainted him the firft with the death of his 
rival. Octavianus at the fight of the fword withdrew, with- 
out uttering a lingle word, to the innermoft part of his tent, 
and there with many tears lamented the unhappy fate of his 
collegue and relation. Having thus given, or pretended to 
give vent to his grief, he called in his friends, and read to 
them the imperious and threatening letters, which Antony had 
wrote to him. He then fent. Proculeius into the city, order- 
ing him to ufe his utmoft endeavours to get Cleopatra alive 
into his power n . 

In the mean time, the tumult and noife, which the news 
of Antony's death occafioned all over the city, alarming 
Cleopatra, (he looked out from the top of the monument, 
and hearing that Antony had wounded himfelf, but was not 
yet dead, me commanded Diomedes her fecretary to bring 
him to her into the monument. Diomedes entering his 
room found him lying by the dead Have in a torrent of blood; 
but he no fooner pronounced the name of Cleopatra, than he 
opened his dying eyes ; and being informed that me was ftill 
alive, and defirous to fee him, he fuffered his wound to be 
dreffed, and caufed himfelf to be carried by the hands of his 
Haves to the gate of ^the monument, which Chopatra would 
not fuffer to be opened for fear of fome furprize. However, 
file ordered her fervants below to faften him to the ropes, 

which 
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which hung from the top of the monument, and were 
made ufe of to pull up ftones,that part not being yet finifhed. 
They obeyed her orders, and Antony being made faft 
to the ropes, Cleopatra, affifted by her two women, with 
much ado drew him up, her fervants below raifrng him till 
he was out of their reach. Never was there a more moving 
fight. Antony, all bathed in his blood, with death pain- 
ted in his face, was dragged up in the manner we have 
related, turning his eyes, and extending his arms to Cleo- 
patra, as if he conjured her to receive his laffc breath ; while 
me, bathed in tears, underwent a fatigue (he had never 
been ufed to, for the poor fatisfa&ion of taking her laft 
farewell of him, and feeing him die in her arms. As foon 
as flie had taken him in, ihe laid him on a bed; and there, 
after having expreffed her grief and concern in the mod 
tender and affedHng terms, {he cut off his hair, according 
to the fuperftition of the pagans, who looked upon this as 
a relief to thofe who died of a violent death. Antony, 
feeing Cleopatra's affliction, called for fome wine, and 
having by that means fomewhat raifed his drooping fpirits, 
he endeavoured to comfort her in the beft manner he could; 
he told her, that he thought himfelf happy as he died in 
her arms ; that as to his defeat, he was not afhamed of it, 
fince it was no difhonour for a Roman to be overcome by 
a Roman ; he advifed her to confult her own intereft, to 
fafe her life and kingdom, provided {he could do it with 
honour ; andlaftly, to truft none of the friends of Oc"h- 
vianus except Proculeius. With thefe words he expired, 
and the fame moment Proculeius arrived from Oclavianus's 
camp. But the queen kept in the monument, refufing to 
furrender herfelf to him, unlefs he would promife her in 
the name of Oclavianus both the kingdom of Egypt and 
her liberty. Thefe were terms which Proculeius could 
not grant ; for Oc~hvianus, having a great defire to carry 
her in triumph, had warned him not to promife her any 
thing, that could prevent him from treating her as a captive. 
However, they had a long conference^ Cleopatra {landing 
within, and Proculeius clofe to the gate without. In this 
conference {he begged the kingdom of Egypt for her 
children, and inlifled on having her liberty granted to her; 
on thefe two conditions {he offered to deliver into his hands 
both her perfon and her treafures. But Proculeius exhor- 
ting her only in general terms to confide in O&avianus, 
and refer all things to his gencrolity and good nature, & e 
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broke off the conference and retired. Proculeius made his 
report to O&avianus, who immediately fent Cornelius 
Gallus, a man of great learning and eloquence, to confer 
with her, being greatly afraid left (he (hould be driven by 
defpair to lay violent hands on herfelf, and to deftroy 
her treafures. While Gallus amufed her with fine fpeeches 
at the gate of the monument, Proculeius having caufed 
a ladder to be brought, fcaled the wall, and entering with 
two fervants at the fame place where Antony had been 
taken in, haftened down to the gate, where (he was con- 
ferring with Gallus. When Cleopatra faw him unex- 
pectedly appear, (he drew a dagger, which (he always carried 
about her, with a defign to ftab herfelf. But Proculeius 
flying to her took her in his arms, and forced the dagger 
out of her hands, before (he could make ufe of it. He af- 
terwards fearched her, and (hook her robes, leaft (he (hould 
have any weapon or poifon concealed in them ; and having 
exhorted her to be of good cheer, and to cpnfide in the 
goodnefs and clemency of the conqueror, he fent one to 
acquaint O&avianus, that the queen of Egypt was his 
prifoner. Oclavianus, overjoyed at this news, fent Epa- 
phroditus one of his freedmen to guard her carefully, and 
prevent her from making an attempt upon her ' own life, 
injoining him ftri&ly at the fame time to treat her with all 
poflible complaifance and refpect 0 . 

In the mean time, Oclavianus leaving his camp drew 
near the city of Alexandria, and finding the gates open 
entered it, talking with Arius, a native of the place, who 
had been his preceptor, and leaning upon him with an air 
of familiarity, that his countrymen might honour him the 
more, in feeing him thus honoured and favoured by their 
conqueror. He went directly to the gymnafium, and hav- 
ing afcended a tribunal, which he had caufed to be erected 
there, he firft commanded the inhabitants, who had fallen 
proftrate on the ground before him, to rife ; and then in 
an elegant harangue told the multitude, that he freely par- 
doned them in regard of their god Serapis, on account of 
the beauty and greatnefs of their city, and for the fake of 
Arius their fellow-citizen, for whom he had a great value 
and efteem p. 
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OctaviaNUS, being now in poffeflion of Alexandria, 
fent Proculeius to comfort the queen, and afk her in his 
name, whether (he had any requeft to make him ? Cleo- 
patra received him with great kindnefs, and, after return- 
ing many thanks to 0£tavianus, faid, that (he had but one 
favour to beg of him, which was, that he would give her 
leave to bury Antony. This he willingly granted, allow- 
ing her to perform the funeral obfequies with all poffible 
fplendor, and to fpend on that occafion what fums {he 
pleafed. And indeed (he fpared no coft to render the in- 
terment magnificent ; according to the Egyptian cuftom, 
fhe caufed his body to be embalmed with the beft perfumes 
of the eaft, and placed it in the burying- place of the kings 
of Egypt As this mournful ceremony renewed her 
grief, (he was feized with a fever which (he with great 
joy laid hold of as a pretence to abftain from all food, and 
by that means put an end to her life. This her de- 
fig n (he imparted to Olympus her phyfician, who approved 
of it, and promifed to bring ner f° on i nt0 a confumption. 
But O&avianus, being informed of her indifpofition, fent 
phyficians to her, whom he could confide in, and, by ut- 
tering threats againft her children, prevailed upon her to 
follow their prefcriptions. When me was pretty well re- 
covered, O&avianus fent Proculeius to acquaint her, that 
he mould be glad to wait upon her, provided me gave him 
leave ; for he treated her with the utmoft complaifance, 
the better to conceal his defign, which was to adorn his 
triumph with fo noble and famous a captive. Though (he 
was greatly disfigured by her illnefs and grief, yet fhe did 
not defpair of infpiring the young conqueror with fenti- 
ments of tendernefs and love, as (he had formerly done 
Caefar and Antony. She was therefore overjoyed to hear, 
that he intended to pay her a vifit, and as loon as he entered 
her room, (he threw herfelf at his feet, and afterwards, 
in laying before him the Hate of her affairs, exerted all her 
charms in hopes of conquering her conqueror. But whe- 
ther her charms had no longer the fame power, or that am- 
bition was O&avianus's ruling paflion, he was not afFect- 
ed either with her perfon or converfation ; the whole time 
fhe fpoke he kept his eyes fixed on the ground ; and when 
fhe had done fpeaking, he returned her the following La- 
conic anfwer : Woman be of good chear 3 you mall have 
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no harm done you r . She was far from being infenfible of 
this coldnefs and indifference, which (he looked upon as 
no good omen 5 but, however, diffembling her concern, 
fhe thanked him for the honour he had done her, and told 
him, that in token of her gratitude fhe defigned to deliver 
up to him all the treafures of the kings of Egypt. Ac- 
cordingly (he put an inventory into his hands of all her 
moveables, jewels, and revenues. Seleucus, one of her 
treafurers then prefent, accufed her to O&avianus of ha- 
ving concealed part of her moft valuable effects ; which (he 
looking upon as an affront not to be bore, flew at him in 
a violent paflion, and, taking hold of him by the hair, 
gave him feveral blows in the face ; then turning to O&a- 
vianus, who could not help fmiling, Is it not very hard, 
faid fhe, fince yau have been fo good as to vifit me in my 
prefent condition, that one of my own fervants fhould thus 
infult me in your prefence ? I have, 'tis true, referved fome 
jewels, not to adorn my own perfon, but to make a pre- 
fent of them to your fitter Octavia and your wife Livia, 
that by their intercefTion you may treat an unfortunate 
princefs with more favour and kindnefs. Octavianus was 
overjoyed to hear her talk in this manner, not doubting but 
fhe had laid afide all thoughts of deftroying herfelf. He 
gave her leave to difpofe of the jewels fhe had referved to 
whom and in what manner fhe pleafed ; and having allured 
her, that fhe fhould be treated with moregenerofity andkind- 
nefsthanfhe expected, he withdrew,jmagining he had deceiv- 
ed her, whereas he was deceived himfelf 8 . For Cleopatra, not 
doubting but Oclavianus intended to make her ferve as an orna- 
ment to his triumph, was firmly determined to avoid that fhame 
by a voluntary death, and had no other thoughts than how 
to put her defign in execution. She was narrowly watched 
by Epaphroditus, who never fuffered her to go out of his 
fight. In hopes therefore of finding fome opportunity to 
deceive him, fhe fent one of her domeftics to Oclavi.anus, 
defiring his permiflion to pay her lafi duty at the tomb of 
Antony, and take her leave of him. Octavianus willingly 
complying with her requeft, fhe bathed the tomb with her 
tears, covered it with flowers, and with many fighs and 
lamentations performed fuch ceremonies as were pra&ifed 
among the Egyptians on like occaftons. But Epaphrodi- 
U 3 tus 
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tus keeping clofe to her the whole time, under colour of at- 
tending her, (he returned to her apartment, without having 
had an opportunity, of attempting any thing on her own life. 
On her return (he was accoffed by a mefienger from Corne- 
lius Dolabella, who told her, that her time was fhort, 
O&avianus, who was to march by land through Syria, hav- 
ing given orders, that fhe and her children fhould, within 
three days, be put on board a vefTel which was ready in 
the harbour, and be conveyed by fea to Rome. Corne- 
lius Dolabella was one of O&avianus's intimate friends; 
but as he was in love with Cleopatra, he had promifed to 
give her timely notice of all his deiigns with relation to 
her perfon. Upon this meflfage Cleopatra, the better to 
amufe Epaphroditus, commanded a noble entertainment 
to be prepared, and having invited to it fome of her 
friends, (he (hewed a more than ufual chearfulnefs during 
the feaft. In the height of the mirth, {he rofe from ta- 
ble, and having wrote a letter to O&avianus, (he gave it 
fealed' up to Epaphroditus, begging he would deliver it 
himfelf into his own hands, fince it contained matters of 
the utmoft confequence. This was only a pretence to fend 
Epaphroditus, who kept a watchful eye over her, out of 
the way. When he was gone, (he withdrew to her room 
attended by Nairas and Charmion, two of her women ; 
and having there drefTed herfelf in her royal robes, {he lay 
down on her bed, and afked for a bafket of figs, which one 
of her faithful fervants had brought her in the difguife of 
a peafant. Among the figs was concealed an afp, a kind 
of ferpent peculiar to Egypt and Libya, and of a very ve- 
nomous nature ; for thofe who were bit by it fell imme- 
diately into a kind of lethargy, and died without any pain 
or uneafmefs. This venomous infect Cleopatra applied 
to her left arm, and that very inftant falling, as it were, 
Cleopatra's afleep, expired in the arms of her two maids u . Other 
death " f th wr * ters us > ^ at Cleopatra having made a deep wound 
Ipod 299°- ' n ^ er arm w ^ ner teeth, poured the poifon of the afp, 
Year before which fhe had prepared before-hand, into it, and gently 
CJmft 9. expired w . In the mean time, O&avianus having received 
from Epaphroditus and read Cleopatra's letter, found from 
the contents of it that fhe defigned to lay violent hands on 
herfelf, fince the whole fubjedt of it was to beg, that he 
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would fuffer her to be buried in the fame tomb with An- 
tony. He therefore immediately difpatched fome of his 
friends to fee what had happened, and to prevent her if 
ftill alive, from attempting anything on her own life. Thefe 
found the guards ftanding at the gate, and miftrufting no- 
thing ; but when they entered her apartment, they to their 
great furprize faw her lying dead, on a golden bed in her 
royal robes, one of her maids likewife dead, at her 
feet, and the other ready to expire. They immedi- 
ately acquainted O&avianus with what had happened, who 
haftened to the queen's apartment, faw her body, and, 
not believing (he was dead, tried all poflible means to re- 
cover her. But finding that all his endeavours were to no 
purpofe, though he was very much grieved to fee himfelf 
thus deprived of the chief glory and ornament of his 
triumph, yet he granted her laft petition, and commanded 
her body to be buried with all poflible pomp, and laid in 
the fame tomb with Antony x . Thus died Cleopatra, 
after fhe had reigned from the death of her father twenty- 
two years, and lived thirty-nine. She was a woman of 
extraordinary parts, for (he is faid to have been thoroughly 
(killed in Greek and Latin, and befides to have fpoke with 
great eafe and readinefs many other languages, converfing 
with the Ethiopians, Troglodites, Jews, Arabians, Syri- 
ans, Medes, and Perfians without an interpreter, and al- 
ways giving to fuch of thofe nations as had occafion to ad- 
drefs her an anfwer in their own language. She retained 
in the midft of her pleafures a tafte for polite learning, and 
ere&ed in the place where the famous library ftood a new 
one, no-ways inferior to the former, enriching it with the 
two hundred thoufand volumes of the library of Pergamus, 
which Antony had prefented her with y. In her ended the 
family of Ptolemy Lagus the founder of the Egyptian mo- 
narchy, after it had ruled over Egypt from the death of 
Alexander two hundred and ninety-four years, or, as o- 
thers will have it, two hundred and ninety-three and three 
months. For from this time Egypt was reduced to a Ro- 
man province, and governed by a praetor fent thither from 
Rome. The firft, on whom O&avianus conferred that 
dignity, was Cornelius Gallus, the famous poet, who is 
thefubjeft 0 f Virgil's tenth eclogue. Csefarion, Cleopa- 
tra's fon by Julius Csefar, the conqueror caufed to be put 
U 4 to 
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to death, becaufe he pretended to be the lawful heir, which 
the adopted fon could not bear. Her children by Antony 
he treated with great kindnefs, as he did all her friends and 
fervants. All the ftatues of Antony he caufed to be thrown 
down and broke to pieces, but left thofe ofCleopatra ftanding, 
having been prevailed upon by one Archibilius, who had 
been long in her fervice and made him a prefent of a 
thoufand talents, to fpare them. Octavianus, having thus 
reduced Egypt, returned to Rome, and in his triumph car- 
ried her image, fince he could not her perfon, with an 
afp fixt to her arm z . From this conqueft of Egypt began 
the aera of the Actiac victory, by which the Egyptians af- 
terwards computed their time, the Philippic aera, which 
commenced from the death of Alexander, and the beggin- 
ning of the> reign of Philippus Aridaeus his fucceflbr, ha- 
ving been in ufe among them till the reduction of their 
country by Octavianus. Though this aera had its name 
from the A&iac victory, yet it did not begin till near 
a full year after it, that is, till Egvpt was entirely reduced; 
for the Actiac victory was gained on the fecond of Sep- 
tember, and the sera of that victory commenced on the 
twenty-ninth of the enfuing Auguft, which was then 
the firft day of the Egyptian month. As this month was 
the firft of their year, from whence they began all their 
calculations, they thought it the moft proper time to be- 
gin fuch alterations in their year and aera, as the Ro- 
mans on the conqueft of their country took upon them 
to make in both. This aera ought, properly fpeaking, to 
have been called the aera of the Egyptian conqueft, fince 
it had its beginning from that conqueft. But the Egyp- 
tians, to avoid the (hame of thus owning themfelves con« 
quered, chofe rather to call it the aera of the A&iac 
victory, it being in their power, fince this aera was ufed 
only in Egypt, to call it by what name they pleafed a . 
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CHAP. III. 

The Hiftory of the Armenians. 



SECT. I. 



The defcription of Armenia. 

WH E N C E the trad we commonly call Armenia Name> 
borrowed its name is not determined. The Greeks 
xvill have it fo called from one Armenus, who, after attend- 
ing Jafon in the Argonautic expediton, fettled in this coun- 
try. Others, transforming Armenia into Aramia, derive its 
name from Aram the fon of Shem, or from one of the 
kings of Armenia bearing that name a . Bochart b takes Ar- 
menia to be a contraction or compound of Aar, fignify- 
ing in Hebrew a mountain, and Mini the name of a pro- 
vince in this country mentioned by Jeremy % and placed 
by that prophet between Ararat and Aftichenaz. This 
opinion feems to be fupported by the Chaldee interpreters, 
who both on this and a like paffoge in Amos d , inftead of 
Mini read Armenia ; fo that Armenia fignifies the mountain 
or mountainous part of Mini, or Mynias, as Nicolas 
of Damafcus calls it. The name of Mini. Menni, and 
Mynias, orMylias was atflrft peculiar to one province ; but 
in procefs of time became common to the whole country. 
As to the word Mini or Menni, it is thought to be origi- 
nally derived from an Hebrew word, fignifying metal, 
feeing Armenia abounded with mines, as is plain from 
Procopius c . 

Armenia was antiently divided into the Greater and Lef- Divifioin 
fer, or Armenia Major and Minor. Armenia Major, which 

we 

a Mofes Charen. Hift. Armen. p. 49. b Bochart. Phaleg. 

c. 3. c jerem. li. 27. d Amos iv. 3. 

5 Procop. 1. i. de Bell. Perfic. 
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we (hall treat of in the firft place, was, according to 
Strabo f , bounded on the fouth by mount Taurus, fepa- 
rating it from Mefopotamia ; on the eaft by both Medias, 
viz. The Great Media, and that which was known un- 
der the name of Atropatia ; on the north by Iberia and 
Albania, or rather that part of the Caucafus which fur- 
rounds them both ; on the weft by Armenia Minor, or the 
mountains Paryadres, by fome Pontic nations, and the 
Euphrates. Ptolemy divides all Armenia into three di- 
ftri£t.s, as we may call them; the firft comprehending that 
part which lies between the Cyrus and the Araxes ; the 
fecond thofe provinces which extend weftward to the 
bending of the Euphrates , and the third all the country 
lying between the fprings of the Tigris and that part of 
the Euphrates which feparates Commagene from Ar- 
menia Major. Ptolemy enumerates in his firft divifion the 
following provinces ; Catarzene towards the Mofchick 
mountains, probably the fame as Strabo's Chorzene ; Of- 
farene and Motene, both on the banks of the Cyrus ; Col- 
thene on the banks of the Araxes , Soducene, Sibacene, 
and Sacapene ; thefe two laft provinces extend to the 
mountains Paryadres. The fecond divifion comprehends 
the following provinces ; BafililTene, Bolbene, Arfeta, 
Acilifene, Auftanitis, and Sophene. In the third divifion 
Ptolemy places Azetene, Thofpitis, Corinea, Bagrauan- 
dene, Gordene, called alfo Gorduene, Gordyene, and 
Cord,uene from the Gordyaean mountains. To thefe we 
may add Gorgodylene, which Strabo * mentions as lying 
under the mountain Niphates ; Cholobetena mentioned by 
Stephanus and Bochart k , who conjectures it to have been 
fo called from Chul, the fon of Aram and Shem's grand- 
fon Taurantium, mentioned by Tacitus 1 and other 
antient writers, &c. 

Ptolemy enumerates a great many cities in Armenia, 
which we find mentioned by no other geographer or hifto- 
rian, and therefore fhall take no notice of them here, but 
defcribe fuch only as we can give fome tolerable account 
of. Among thefe the following are the moft confiderable; 
Artaxata, the metropolis of all Armenia, and from its 
foundation the refidence of the Armenian kings. This 

city 



f Strab. 1. xi. p. 363. 
* Bochart. Phaleg. 1. xi= c. 9, 



t Strab. I. xi. p. 363. 
i Tacit. 1. xiv. c. 23. 
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city, as Strabo informs us k , was built upon a plan which 
Hannibal gave to king Artaxas or Artaxias, who made it 
the capital of Armenia. It was fituated upon an elb6w of 
the river Aiaxes. which forms a kind of peninfula, and 
furrounded the town like a wall, except on the fide of 
the ifthmus ; but the ifthmus was fecured by a rampart and 
a broad ditch. This is the account Strabo gives us of 
that ftrong town. But Cornelius Nepos in his life of 
Hannibal does not mention his journey into Armenia ; he 
only fays, that after the defeat of Antiochus he withdrew 
firft to Crete, and from thence to Bithynia, where he died. 
Plutarch, however feems to confirm what Strabo ad- 
vances, faying, that Hannibal, after the overthrow of An- 
tiochus by Scipio Afiaticus, fled into Armenia, where he 
aflifted king Artaxas with his advice, and perfuaded him to 
build the city of Artaxata in a very advantageous fituation. 
Lucullus, after having defeated the Armenians under the 
command of their king Tigranes in two battles, would 
not venture, notwithstanding the enemies were not able 
to keep the field, to lay fiege to Artaxata, which he looked 
upon as impregnable. But Pompey, who fucceeded him 
in the command of the army, prelTed Tigranes fo hard, 
that he was obliged to deliver up his capital without ftriking 
a blow. Pompey fpared both the city and the inhabitants; 
but in Nero's reign, Corbulo, the commander in chief of 
the Roman forces in the eaft, having forced Tiridates to 
yield up Artaxata, levelled it with the ground. Tiri- 
dates, having thus loft his metropolis and with it his king- 
dom, went to Rome to throw himfelf at Nero's feet ; who 
not only reftored him the diadem, but alfo gave him 
leave to take workmen with him to afiift him in rebuilding 
Artaxata, which by way of acknowledgment he called 
Neronia from the name of his benefactor. The ruins of 
this city, according to the tradition of the Armenians, are 
fiill to be feen at a place called Ardachat. The inhabitants 
of this place, fays a late traveller m , call the town Arda- 
chat from the name of Artaxias, whom in the eaft they 
call Ardechier. There are here fome remains of a {lately 
palace, which the Armenians take to be the palace of 
Tiridates, who reigned in the time of Conftantine the 
Great ; one front of this building is but half ruined, a 
great many pillars of black marble and of an extraordinary 

fize 

k Strab. 1, xi. p. 363, 364. Plutarch in Lucullo. 
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fize are ftill ftanding, and many other fine antiquities, which 
the inhabitants call Taft-Tardat, that is, the throne of Ti- 
ridates. Tavernier alfo m mentions the ruins of Artaxata, 
between Erivan and mount Ararat, but does not fpecify 
them. The antient geographers mtntion another city bear- 
ing the fame name, and likewife fituated on the Araxes, but 
in the northern part of Media* known among the antients 
by the name of Atropatia. This fome moderns have con- 
founded with the metropolis of Armenia. 

The other cities of note in antient times were, Sebaftia, 
feated on the banks of the Euphrates not far from the moun- 
tain Taurus, fo called from Auguftus, whom the Greeks 
ftyled Sebaftos. Armofata or Arfamofata, once a very con- 
fiderable city, and of the greater!: note after Artaxata. It 
was fituated between the Tigris and the Euphrates, which 
has made fome place it in Mef jpotamia n , though Pliny, Pc~ 
lybius, and Tacitus call it in exprefs words a city of Ar- 
menia. Tigranocer'ta built by Tigranes in the time of the 
Mithridatic war, and fo named irom its founder, the word 
Certa in the Parthian, Armenian, and Syriac languages, fig« 
nifying a city. It was feated in the fouthern part of Arme- 
nia, on the top of a ftcep hill, between the fprings of the 
Tigris and the mountain Taurus. This city Tigranes peo- 
pled with the inhabitants of divers nations which he had con- 
quered, and enriched, we may fay, with the wealth of all 
Armenia; for there was not one Armenian from the hicrheft 
to the loweft that did not contribute towards the embelliih- 
ing of it. Lucullus took it without great refiftance, the 
inhabitants, as being of different nations, not agreeing a- 
mong themfelves ; and found in it,befides an immenfe quanti- 
ty of other valuable things, no lefs than eight thoufand ta- 
lents in ready money. Artagera, where the emperor Caius 
received the wound of which he died °. Carcathiocerta call- 
ed by Strabo p the metropolis of Sophene, which province is 
warned by the Euphrates, but placed by Pliny i near the Ti- 
gris. Colonia the ftrongeft place of all Armenia, when pof- 
fefled by the Romans. In latter ages Theodofiopolis, built 
by the emperor Theodofius, of whom it borrowed its name, 
It was a great and wealthy city, and in thofe days accounted 

im- 



* Tavernier voyage au Levant. n Lucas Holftenius in annot. 
ad Ortelium. ° VelleiusPartercul. 1. ii. c. 102. Zonaras. Tom. 
2, p. 167. p Strab. 1. xi. p. 363. 9 Plin. 1. vl c. 9. 
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impregnable (A). Chorfa placed by Ptolemy on the banks 
of the Euphrates, and taken by fome for the prefent city of 
Cars, which made Sanfon place the city of Cars on the Eu- 
phrates, though that river runs at a great diftance from it 
(B). 

As 

(A) 'Tis generally believed, that Erzeron is the antient city of 
Theodofiopolis, which a late judicious traveller ( 1 ) docs not think 
improbable, provided we fuppofe, that the Inhabitants of Artze 
retired to Theodofiopolis after the demolition of their own city, 
which fuppofition is not ill-grounded. For Cedrenus informs us, 
that in the reign of Conftantine Monomachus, who died about 
the middle of the eleventh century, Artze was a great and weal- 
thy borough, inhabited by the merchants of different nations, 
who, confiding in their numbers and ftrength, would not retire 
with the effects to Theodofiopolis, during the wars between that 
emperor and the Mohammedans. By thefe the place was befie- 
ged, and the inhabitants made fuch a vigorous defence, that the 
general of the Mohammedans apprehending the town might be 
relieved, caufed it to be fet on fire on all fides, facrificing the 
booty to his reputation. Cedrenus tells us, that an hundred and 
forty thoufand fouls perilhed in the fiege by fire or fword. The 
hufbands, fays he, leaped into the flames with their wives and chil- 
dren in their arms. The conqueror found abundance of gold 
arms, which the fire could not confume. As the town was redu- 
ced to afhes, it is not unlikely, that the few inhabitants, who out- 
lived the deftruttion of their country, retired with the foreign 
merchants to Theodofiopolis, which, according to Cedrenus, was 
fituated clofe by it. The Turks, thinking perhaps Theodofiopo- 
lis too long and troubiefome a name, gave it that of Artzerum ; 
that is, Artze of the Greeks or Chriftians j from Artzerom comes 
Erzeron. We mult not confound this city of Theodofiopolis with 
another of tne fame name on the river Abhorras in Mefopotamia, 
which the emperor Anaftafius, as Procopius informs us, fortified 
with ftroug walls. 'Tis commonly believed, that Orthogul, fa- 
ther of the famous Othoman, :he firft emperor of the Turks, took 
Erzeron ; but it is certain, that the Armenians had a king of their 
own, even in the reign of Selim the firft. Some writers, milled 
by the fimilitude of names, take Erzeron to be the city of Aziris 
placed by Ptolemy in Armenia Minor. 

(B) Cars is the lair. Town of Turky towards the frontiers of 
Perfia, It is built on a rifmg ground, expofed to the fouth-fouth- 
eaft. It is defended by a caitle built on a fteep rock, and has be- 
hind it a deep valley watered by a river, which not far from thence 
difembogue: itfeif into the Arpagi, without ever coming near the 
city of Erzeron, contrary to the defcription Sanfon has given us 

of 

(1) Tournefort. Voyage au Levari. 
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As to the rivers of this country, Strabo enumerates fix of 
great note among the antients, viz. the Lycus and Phafis 
falling into the Pontus ; the Cyrus and Araxes difcharging 
themfelves into the Cafpian fea ; and the Tigris and Euphra- 
tes which difembogue themfelves into the Pedian gulf. The 
Lycus, the Phafis, and the Cyrus, though they rife in Ar- 
menia, yet are more properly reckoned by moll of the an- 
tient geographers rivers of Pontus, Colchis, and Albania, 
fince the two former warn but the fkirts of Armenia, and the 
latter fprings from the hills of Iberia, which feparate that 
country from Armenia, whence it is by fome accounted a 
river of Iberia, but by the generality of geographers after 
Ptolemy, of Albania ; where being encreafed with feveral o- 
thers, it becomes a very confiderable ftream. The Araxes, 
or, as the Turks call it, the Aras, fprings from the fame 
mountain as the Euphrates. This mountain Strabo r calls 
Abus, and places it between the mountain Niphates and Ni- 
barus; Domitius Corbulo, who had been upon the fpot, 
gives it the name of Aba ; Nutianus, who had alfo vifited 
the country, calls it Capotes and Euftathius with Dionyfius 
Periegetes ftyle it Achos. Springing from this mountain, 
which is part of mount Taurus, it continues its courfe eaftward 
to the city of Atropatene ; from thence bending its courfe 
north-weft ward, it flows clofe by Azara and Artaxata, and falls 
at lengthintothe Cafpian fea (C). It istoo rapid to bear a bridge, 
and carried away thofe which the matters of the world built 
over it. On the banks of this river have appeared the molt 

famous 

r Strab. 1. xi. p. 363. 

of it. Thefe two rivers joined together are known by the name 
of Arpagi, and ferve as a frontier to the two empires. Sanfou 
places Cars at the conflux of the two imaginary branches of the 
Euphrates, which, according to him, form a confiderable river 
that waters Erzeron. The Arpagi falls into Araxes, or Aras, 
as the Turks and Perfians call it. 

(C) Strabo and many others (2) fay, that the Araxes falls into 
the Cafpian fea near the mouth of the Cyrus ; but Pliny (3), 
Plutarch (4), and Appianus (5), make it difcharge itfelf into the 
Cyrus. Ptolemy (6) divides the Araxes into two branches, and 
defcribes one joining the Cyrus, the other he makes fall into the 

Cafpian fea. All our modern maps make the Araxes difembogue 

itfelf into the Cyrus. 

(2) Strab. 1. xi. c. 346. (3) Plin. 1. vi. c. 9. (4) Plu- 
tarch, in Pomp. p. 634. (5) Appian. Mithridau p- 4 01, 
(6) Ptolem. 1. 5. c. 13. 
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famous warriors of antiquity, Xerxes, Alexander, Lucullus, 
Pompey, Mithridates, Sec. The modern geographers, who 
make this river flow from mount Ararat, muft certainly 
miftake the river which runs near Afcourlon for the Araxes. 
The Euphrates fprings from the fame hill as the Araxes, and 
immediately divides itfelf into two branches, which the an- 
tient hiftorians call the fources of the Euphrates. The firft 
flows from eaft to fouth, and running between the moun- 
tains, at the foot of which the town of Erzeron is fituated, 
continues its courfe fouthward to a little borough called Mom- 
macotum. The other ftream flows northward to the town 
of Elijah, and thence bending weftward along the road to 
Tocat, is obliged by the difpofition of the ground to turn 
fouthward at Mommacotum, where it joins the other branch, 
which is far more confiderable. The town of Erzeron is 
not feated on the banks of the Euphrates, as the modern 
geographers place it, but in a peninfula formed by the two 
branches of the Euphrates, the firft of which runs a days 
journey diftance from Erzeron, and the other a day and a 
half, or rather two days journey. But we have already de- 
fcribed the whole courfe of this river 8 (D). The Tigris, 
according to Strabo l , rifes on the fouth fide of mount Tau- 
rus ; according to Pliny u , in a great plain of Armenia, which 
he calls Ekgofine, runs through the lake Arethufa, and meet- 
ing with mount Taurus buries itfelf under-ground, and ap- 
pears again on the other fide of that mountain. This break- 
ing 

9 Univerf. Hift. vol. iv. p. 309. 1 Strab. 1. xi. p. 259. 

u Plin. 1. vi. c. 27. 

(D) Procopius feems to have known nothing of the two bran- 
ches of the Euphrates. For he calls one of the branches the Ti- 
gris, and the other the Euphrates. There is, fays he, a mountain 
in Armenia five miles and a half from Theodofiopolis, whence 
iflV.e two great rivers ; that which flows to the right is called the 
Euphrates the other the Tigris ; whereas Strabo tells us in ex- 
prei : > words, that the fprings of thefe two rivers are two hundred 
and fifty miles diftant from each other. Pompey, as we are in- 
forr> M j dby Florus, was the firft that built a bridge over this river, 
which he did in purfuing Mithridates. This bridge in all like- 
lihood was built near the elbow, which this river makes, after its 
two branches are joined at Mommacotum. For our modern tra- 
vellers feem to agree in this, that the battle between Pompey 
and Mithridates was fought in the plain of Erzeron, and Mithri- 
dates ii laid to have patted by the fources of the Euphrates on 
his retreat into Colchis ; a few years before Lucullus had facri- 
ficcd a bull to this river in order to obtain a favourable paflage. 
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ing out of the river Strabo evidently miftook for its firft rife, 
for in all the reft he agrees with Pliny and Ptolemy- This 
river runs with an incredible rapidity, whence it had the name 
of Tigris, which in the language of the Medes fignihes an 
arrow. It continues its courfe, after it had paifed under the 
huge bulk of mount Taurus, warning the eaftern fkirts of 
Mefopotamia, which it divides from AfTyria, till, mixing 
with its fellow-traveller the Euphrates at Apamea in Chaldea, 
it falls at length into the Perfian gulf. Many writers take 
thefe four rivers, viz. the Euphrates, the Tigris, the Phafis, 
and the Araxes to be the four rivers mentioned by Mofes, as 
coming out of the terreftrial paradife. They fuppofc the 
Phafis to be tho Pifon, and the Araxes or Aras the Gihon. 
But of this f abject , and the Various fuppofitions and opinions 
relating thereunto, we have treated elfewhere at large w (E). 
Befides thefe rivers there were feveral others of lefs note, 
namely, the Mufis mentioned by Pliny x , as difcharging it- 
felf into the Araxes ; Nicephorius running, according to Ta- 
citus y, between Tigranocerta and Artaxata, and falling in- 
to the Euphrates ; Niphates mentioned by Lucan z and Silius 
'Mountains. ^ taucus % anc ^ fpringing from a mountain of the fame name. 

The moft confiderable mountains of this country are the 
Mofchick mountains, feparating the weftern parts of Arme- 
nia from Colchis ; fome writers will have them fo called from 
Mefech or Mofoch the fon of Japhet. Paryadrae extending 
from the Mofchick mountains to the borders of Armenia 

Minor 

w Univerf. Hill. Vol. I. p. 184, and following. x Plin. 
1. vi. c. 9. y Tacit. 1. xv. c. 24. z Lucan. 

1. iii. v. 245. a Silius Italic. 1. xiii. v. 765. 

(E) The commentators on the book of Genefis, even thofe 
who are moil confined to the literal fenfe, do not think it ne< 

% ceffary, in order to fix the fituation of Eden, to find a river, 

which divides itfelf into four branches, considering the great 

•£? alterations that may have been occafioned by the flood j but think 

it enough to mew the heads of the rivers mentioned by Mofes, 
namely, the Euphrates, the Tigris, the Pifon and Gihon. And 
thus, taking the Phafis for Pifon and the Araxes for Gihon they 
come to place the terreftrial paradife in the beautiful vales of 
Georgia, and namely in the country of the Three Churches 
about fixty miles diftant "from the fprings of the Euphrates and 
Araxes, and about as many from thofe of the Phafis. The ex- 
tent of Eden muft at leail have reached to the fprings of thefe 

:'• rivers, and thus comprehended all Media and part of Armenia 

- and Iberia. 
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Minor and Pontus. Mafius bounding the Province of So- 
phene to the Couth, as Antkaurus does to the north. Ni- 
phates well known to the poets, and famous for the fprings 
of the Tigris. Abus from which ifTues the Euphrates. The 
Gordasan mountains, which feparate, according to Strabo b , 
the province of Sophene and the reft of Armenia from Mefo- 
potamia. Of the mountains of Ararat, whereon the ark 
refted, we have treated elfe where c . 

This country is very hilly and mountainous, but the hills The foil, 
are here and there interfperfed with fruitful and moft beauti- 
ful dales and valleys. All forts of grain are but very indif- 
ferent in Armenia ; in moft places it yields but four-fold. If 
they had not the conveniency of watering their lands, they 
would be almoft barren. What the country produces is al- 
moft entirely owing to the painful labour of the inhabitants, 
who either actually water it by hand, or dig trenches and 
other conveniencies of that kind, for the fecundation of their 
fields. The wine of this country is cried down by the gene- 
rality of our modern travellers. One of thefe d has ftarted an 
objection which tends to overthrow the tradition of the ark's 
refting on one of the mountains of Armenia : for the olive, 
fays he, is not found thereabouts, nor in any part of Ana be- 
yond Aleppo, except one fingle place near Cafbin in Perfia. 
However, it feems to have been otherwife antiently, for we 
are told by Strabo e , that the olive grew in Gogarene, a pro- 
vince of Armenia. The cold is fo extraordinary here, that 
all kinds of fruit are more backward than in moft of the nor- 
thern countries. The hills are covered with fnow the whole 
year round, and it fometimes falls even in the month of June. 
Lucullus, when appointed to command the Roman army in 
Armenia, was greatly furprized to find the whole country 
covered with fnow at the autumnal equinox, to fee moft of 
the rivers frozen up, and vaft numbers of the horfes of his 
army dying every day by reafon of the coldnefs of the waters. 
Alexander Severus was no better pleafed with this country, 
having loft on his march through it great part of his army, the 
cold being then fo excemve, that many of the foldiers, as 
Zonaras informs us, were frozen under their tents, and others 
loft their hands and feet, being obliged to incamp in the fnow. 

A modern 

b Strab. 1. xi. p. 359. c Univerf. Hift. Vol. I. p. 318. 

d Touraefort. Voyage, lett. 7. e Strab. 1. xL p. 800. 
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A modern traveller tells us f , that even in the middle of July 
he often found ice about the fprings before the rifing of the 
fun, notwithftanding it was exceeding hot in the day-time ; 
this cold keeps every thing fo back, that the corn, as the fame 
traveller obferved, was not at that time of the year a foot 
high, and the other fruits of the earth fcarce fo forward as they 
are about Paris at the end of April. Their method of plow- 
ing the land is fomewhat furprizing, for they ufually put to 
one plough ten or twelve yoke of oxen, each yoke having a 
driver, and this to make deeper furrows, experience having 
taught them, that it was neceflary to go very deep, either to 
mix the upper foil, which is too dry, with that which lies be- 
neath and is lefs fo, or to preferve the feed from the hard 
frofts ; for were it not on fome fuch confideration, they 
would not be at fuch an expence. Notwithftanding all this, 
we are told, that the corn would be quite burnt up were not 
the fields frequently watered either by hand, or by trenches 
dug for that purpofe. Perhaps great plenty of water is ne- 
ceflary to diifolve the fait and nitre, wherewithal the foil in 
moft parts of Armenia is impregnated, and which would burn 
up the roots, if the clods were not well moiftened with a 
proportionable quantity of liquid. 
Antiquity. As to the origin of the antient Armenians, Herodotus, 
and after him Stephanus, derives them from the Phrygians 
by reafon of feveral Phrygian words that were crept into the 
antient language of the Armenians ; but this may be afcribed 
to the communication they had, as merchants, with the Phry- 
gians, as they likewife had with other neighbouring nations. 
And we are moreover told, that a colony of the Afcanians, 
who were Phrygians, fettled in Armenia, which the propheC 
Jeremy feems to infinuate in joining Ararat (that is, Armenia, 
as it is agreed on all hands) with Afchcnaz, who is generally 
believed to have been the founder of the Phrygian nation, 
and therefore is taken for the Phrygians, feeing the name of 
the founder is commonly ufed in fcripture for the nation 
he founded. Other writers fuppofe Hul or Chul the fon 
of Aram and Mefech the fon of Japhet to have been the pro- 
genitors of the antient Armenians ; which opinion has no 
better foundation than the frnall fimilitudc we find between 
Mefech and Mofchick, between Chul and Cholna the name 
of a town in Armenia. Berofus tells us, that the ark retted 
in Armenia, and that Noah going from thence left his mo- 
ther, his wife, and feveral of his defendants to people the 
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country, fuppofing thereby Noah to have remained many yeai s 
after the flood in Armenia K Strabo takes them to be origi- 
nally Syrians, or rather confiders the Syrians and Armenians 
as two tribes of one and the fame nation. This Opinion Bo- 
chart k looks upon as the moil probable, finding a great a- 
greement between thefe two nations both in manners and 
language. In procefs of time many foreigners fettled among 
them, namely Phrygians, Greeks, and Perfians, as Strabo 1 
and Ptolemy m witnefs. 

Armenia was advanced very early to the honour of a king- Government 
dom. Berofus makes one by name Scytha the firft king there- 
of, and Barzanes his fuCcefTor, which Barzanes, he informs 
us, was conquered and driven out by Ninus ; wherein he is 
greatly miftaken ; for befides that the word Scytha was ne- 
ver heard of till many ages after, as we fhall mew in its 
proper place, Barzanes was not conquered by Ninus, as 
Diodorus Siculus informs us, but having made a peace and 
alliance with him, joined his forces againft the Baclxians. 
Some writers by Scytha underftand Hul, and will have him 
fucceeded by Barzanes : After the death of Barzanes, they 
tell us, that Armenia was divided into feveral petty king- 
doms, which is vouched alfo by Pliny n . Plutarch men- 
tions one Araxes king of Armenia % who in a war with the 
Perfians being allured by an oracle that he mould return 
home loaded with fpoils, provided he facrificed his two 
daughters, caufed the two daughters of one Miefalcus, a 
nobleman of his court, to be facrificed in their Head, flat- 
tering himfelf that he had thereby complied with the ora- 
cle. But Miefalcus did not fail to revenge the death of 
his daughters by that of the king's daughters, and purfu- 
ed the prince himfelf fo clofe, that he was drowned in en- 
deavouring to fave himfelf by fwimming over the river 
then called Helmus, but ever after by the king's name 
Araxes. The Armenians were in procefs of time fubdued 
by the Medes, to whom they were made, as we read in Xe- 
nophon, tributaries by Aftyages. However, they continued 
to be ruled by kings of their own country ; for Tigranes 
and Sabaris, in whom we are told the royal family of the 
Armenian kings was extinguifhed, were the fons of that 
king whom Cyrus afterwards fubdued. We find no men- 
tion of kings, but only of prefects appointed by the kings 
X 2 ' of 
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of Perfia, during the whole time they continued fubject to 
that empire ; whence we may conclude, that after the death 
of Tigranes and Sabaris Armenia became a province of Per- 
fia. Alexander the Great, having poffefled himfelf of Ar- 
menia, made Mithrincs governor of both Armenias ; Mi- 
thrines was fucceeded by Phrataphernes, and he by Orons, 
both appointed by Perdiccas. After the death of Orons 
the Armenians, if we believe Diodorus, (hook off the Ma- 
cedonian yoke, and fet up kings of their own ; one of thefe, 
according to him, was Ardoates, who with a powerful ar- 
my affifted Ariarathes III. king of Cappadocia ; the fame au- 
thor mentions another king of Armenia contemporary with 
Nicomedes I. king of Bithynia. Thefe two princes may, for 
ought we know, have feized on the crown of Armenia j but 
we are very fure, that the country was again brought under 
fubj edition by the Macedonians, there being nothing more 
certain, than that Armenia was held by Antigonus, and af- 
ter him by Seleucus and his pofterity to the time of Antiochus 
the Great ; that is, to the fixth generation. During the mi- 
nority of Antiochus, Zadriades and Artaxias, governors of 
Armenia, joining their forces together, feized on the country 
they had been fet over, and adding fome of the neighbouring 
provinces to it, while Antiochus's troops were employed elfe- 
where, erected not one, but two kingdoms, viz. that of Ar- 
menia Major, which Artaxias kept for himfelf ; the other of 
Armenia Minor, which fell to Zadiiades. Of thefe two 
kingdoms only our intent is to write here, feeing whatever 
is faid of the more antient kings of Armenia is altogether un- 
certain, and over- call with fuch amift, that it is impolfible 
to give any tolerable account of them. The Armenians tell 
us of Haikh, Amafia, and a great many others, which, as we 
find them mentioned by no authors of any credit, we hardly 
think it worth our while to take any notice of. What the 
primitive government of Armenia may have been we know 
not j but under the later kings it was abfolute and arbi- 
trary, their princes being, as appears from hiftory, quite 
uncontrolled by the fubject. 

W e have no fyftem of their laws, and fcarce where- 
withal to form any particular idea of them ; but we are 
not fo much at a lofs for what concerns their religion ; 
for Strabo tells us, that the Armenians, Medcs, and Per- 
fians worfhipped the fame deities, and of the religion o ; 
the antient Periians we have already given a very part 1, 

cula 
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cular and diftincl account. However, the chief deity of 
the Armenians feems to have been the goddefs Tanais, or, 
as fome ftile her, Anaitis. To her feveral temples were 
erected all over Armenia, but more efpecially in the pro- 
vince of Acilefina, where (he was worfhipped in a parti- 
cular manner. Here fhe had a moll rich and magnificent 
temple, with a ftatue of folid gold and ineAimable work- 
manlhip. This temple was plundered by the Pvoman fol- 
diers in Mark Antony's wars with the Perfians ; on which 
occalion it was reported, and univerfally believed, that the 
firft, who laid facrilegious hands on the treafure and facred 
utenfils, was ftruck blind by the deity of the place, and 
fo terrified that he died foon after. But many years after 
Auguftus being entertained at Bononia by an old com- 
mander, who had ferved in the Perfian war, and enquiring 
about the truth of this report, the officer frankly owned, that 
he was the man, and added, that the only evil, that happen- 
ed to him on that occalion was a plentiful eftate, which was 
altogether owing to that facrilege. In honour of this goddefs, 
and in her temple the Armenians ufed to proftitute their daugh- 
ters, it being a cuftom among the young women to confecrate 
their virginity to Tanais, that is, to her priefts. Baris was 
another deity peculiar to the Armenians, and had a {lately 
temple erected to him, as Strabo informs us ; but after what 
manner he was worfhipped we find no-where mentioned. 
Juvenal p charges them with foretelling future events, by ex- 
amining the entrails of pigeons, of dogs, and fometimes of 
children. Others tell us, that they ufed human facrifices, 
which feems to be in fome degree confirmed by what we have 
related above out of Plutarch. 

We can fay nothing particular of their learning and arts. Their leacn- 
but what we have from writers of no great credit. Berofus q ing and arts « 
tells us, that Noah inftru&ed here his pofterity in all manner 
of human and divine fciences, and committed to writing ma- 
ny natural fecrets, which the Priefts alone were allowed to 
learn, no-body elfe being fufFered to fee thofe writings. He 
adds, that he left among the Armenians books of religious 
ceremonies, that he taught them aftronomy and the diftinc- 
tion of years and months, and that he was on this account Ai- 
led by them Olyhama and Arfa, that is, heaven and fun ; that 
they dedicated many cities to Kim, and even worfhipped him 
under the name and title of Tupiter Sagus, accounting him 
X 3 the 
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the foul of the heavenly bodies. The Armenians tell us, that 
Noah taught them hufbandry and the planting of vines, and 
{hew to this day fome vines which they pretend to be ofNoah's 
planting ; for they fuppofe him to have been their firft king, 
and in quitting Armenia to have left behind him his mother, 
his wife, and feveral of his defcendants to people the country, 
Thefe and many fuch-like fables are looked upon by the pre- 
fent Armenians as truths not to be called in queftion. 

The language of the antient Armenians was, according 
to Strabo, much the fame with that of the Syrians j at leaft 
it is very plain from Polysenus r , that they ufed the Syriac 
characters. The modern Armenians ufe two languages, the 
vulgar and the learned ; the latter, if we believe them, has 
no affinity with the other oriental languages, is very expref- 
five, and enriched with all the terms of religion, and of arts 
and fciences ; which, if true, {hews that the Armenians 
were formerly men of much greater learning than they are 
at prefent. This language is to be found only in their antient 
manufcripts, and is ufed in divine fervice. To understand it 
well is reckoned a great accomplifhment, and is all that is 
requifite to be admitted into the order of the Vertabiets, who 
make fuch a noife among the Armenians. The Vertabiets 
are doctors, and their province is to preach and inftruct the 
people ; when they once underftand the learned language, and 
have got by heart a few fermons of Gregory Altenafi, a great 
mailer of it, and, as we may call him, their chief claffic, 
they are abundantly qualified for that eminent degree (F). 

Though 

r Polyasnus, I. iv. 

(F) The Vertabiets are ordained, but their proper fun&ion is 
to preach. Their fermons generally turn upon very ill-contrived 
parables, upon paffages of the fcripture, ill underftood and work 
explained, and upon ridiculous traditions : however, they deliver 
themfelves with a great deal of gravity, and thefe difcourfes pro- 
cure them as much credit and authority as the patriarch hijnfeU 
has. They challenge the fole power of excommunicating. After 
exercifing themfelves for fome time in the villages and boroughs, 
they are with abundance of ceremonies admitted to the degree 
of doctor by an old Vertabiet, who puts into their hands a pafto- 
ral ftaff, which they are allowed to hold while they preach, aw 
alfo to fit ; whereas the bifhops, who are not Vertabiets, are oh 
liged to preach Handing. They live on the gatherings that ar 
made for them after their fermons, which, we are told, are ver; 

con 
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Though the modern Armenians are perhaps the greater! Their trade » 
traders on the earth, yet we find no mention of any com- 
merce carried on by them in antient times. Sha- Abbas the 
Great, king of Perfia, is faid to have been the firft, who, 
confideiing the ceconomy and indefatigable induftry of this 
people, put them upon trade, and fettled a colony of Ar- 
menians at Julfa, the famous fuburb of Ifpahan, defcribed 
by moft of our modern travellers. This place contains at 
prefent above thirty thoufand inhabitants, all Armenians and 
merchants (G). Though none of the antients have mention- 
ed the trade of the Armenians in former ages, yet the eafy 
and fafe navigation of the Tigris and Euphrates, and the ex- 
ample of their next and moft induftrious neighbours the Sy- 
X 4 rians 

confiderable, efpecially in places where the caravans flop. They 
obferve celibacy, and faft very rigoroufly three quarters of the 
year, abftaining not only from meat, but alfo from fifli, eggs, 
and mill?. 

(G) Sha-Abbas, by fettling a numerous colony at Julfa, and 
other colonies of Armenians in divers other parts of the kingdom, 
had two things in view, namely to fecure his dominions from be- 
ing attacked by the Turks, and to enrich them by trade and com- 
merce. As Armenia was the chief place where the Turks ufed 
to make their attempts to penetrate into Perfia, he unpeopled it 
fo as to make it impoflible for them to maintain an army in that 
country. The inhabitants of Julfa, the moft populous and grea- 
teft city of Armenia, were ordered to retire with their effe&s to 
Ifpahan, from whence they were foon after removed to the other 
fide of the river Zenerou, to feparate them from the Moham- 
medans, who defpifed them on account of their religion. This 
new fettlement they called Julfa in memory of their antient ha- 
bitation, the ruins whereof are to be feen to this day on the 
banks of the Araxes, between Erivan and Tauris. The inhabi- 
tants of Nacfivan alio were difperfed into feveral parts of the 
kingdom, and above twenty thoufand Armenian families tranf- 
planted into the fmgle province of Guilan. The king, having 
thus fecured his frontiers, employed the Armenians in carrying 
on the filk trade, trufting them at firlt with a great many bales, • ,'l 
to carry by caravans into foreign countries, on condition they 
ftiould pay at their return for each bale a certain price fettled 
by perfons of judgment Before their departure. For their grea- 
ter encouragement, he allowed them by way ot reward for their 
pains and induftry whatever they could get above the price agreed 
on, which was very reafonable. The fuccefs anfwered the 
hopes both of the king and the merchants, and filver and gold, 
which to that time had been very fcarce in Perfia, began to ap- 
pear in great plenty at the return of the caravans. To that ex? .' ; ■-. 
pedient the wealth of Perfia is owing even to this day. 
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rians, may perhaps have induced them to carry on a trade, as 
well for their own growth as for foreign production ; nei- 
ther do we fee by what other means they could acquire the 
great wealth they enjoyed under fome of their kings. But 
as we find no mention of their trade in antient hiftory, we 
lhall take no farther notice of it. 

SECT. II. 

The reigns of the kings of Armenia Major. 

OUR intent is to write of thofe kings only that reigned 
in Armenia after that people had fhaken off the Mace- 
donian yoke, which happened in the beginning of the reign 
of Antiochus the Great, when Zadriades and Artaxias, whom 
he had appointed governors or prefects of Armenia, entering 
into a confpiracy and uniting their forces, ftirred up the Ar- 
menians to a revolt, and caufed themfelves to be proclaimed 
kings of the provinces which were under their jurifdiction. 
As Antiochus was then very young, and his troops employed 
againft other rebels, their attempts were attended with fuc- 
cefs beyond expectation, which encouraged them to purfue 
their conquefts, and extend the boundaries of their new, 
but fmall, kingdom. Accordingly, invading with a confi- 
derable army the neighbouring countries, they took from 
the Medes the provinces of Caipiana, Phaunitis, and Baforo- 
pida 5 from the Iberians Chorzcna and Cogarena on the other 
fide of the Cyrus ; from the Chalybes and MofTynseci Parene- 
ta and Xerxena, which bordered on Armenia Minor. By 
thefe new acquifitions, Armenia from a fmall province be- 
came all on a fudden fo confiderable a kingdom, that Juitin, 
in enumerating thofe of his time, gives it the preference in 
wealth, power, and extent to any other, that of Parthia a- 
lone excepted. The conquerors, having thus enlarged their 
new territories, divided their eonquefts into two kingdoms; 
and on this occafion the divifion of Armenia into the Greater 
and LefLr was ftrft introduced. Zadriades kept for himfelf 
thatpartwhichlaynexttoCi!icia,callingitthe kingdom of Ar- 
menia Minor, and yielded the far greater part to Artaxias, 
which ben;an to be known under the name of Armenia Ma- 
jor. Antiochus did not fail to lead a powerful army againft 
them, but was not able to recover one fingle province of the 
many they had ufurped. Wherefore, after many unfuccefs- 
ful attempts, he at laft concluded a peace with them, defin- 
ing to fall upon them again after he had fettled the affairs of 
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his kingdom, which was then rent into feveral parties. But 
they in the mean time entering into an alliance with the 
Romans, fecured to themfelves and their pofrerity the pro- 
vinces which they had ufurped. Artaxias built the famous 
city of Artaxata, the metropolis of Armenia and the feat 
of the kings of that country : Some fay, as we have hinted 
above, that he followed therein the direction of Hannibal, 
whom they fuppofe to have fled into Armenia, after the de- 
feat of Antiochus by Scipio Afiaticus. But it is not at all 
probable, that Artaxias, who owed, we may fay, his crown 
to the Romans and reigned under their protection, would 
entertain a fworn enemy of theirs. Artaxias enjoyed his 
kingdom peaceably to the reign of Antiochus Epiphanes, by 
whom his army was cut in pieces, and himfelf made prifo- £^^ s dc " 
ner, and put in irons r . We read of an embaiTy fent by Antiochus 
him, four years after this misfortune, to Ariarathes king Epiphanes. 
of Cappadocia, folliciting that prince to put to death Mi- j^^Jf 
throbuzanes, one of the two fons of Zadriades, who hady ear before 
fled to him for flicker, and to affiff. him in the recover- Chrift 165. 
ing of his kingdom. But Ariarathes fharply rebuked the 
embalTadors, and was fo far from complying with their re- 
queft, that he reflored Mithrobuzanes to his father's king- 
dom and moreover declared, that he would give no man- 
ner of affiftance to one who could think him capable of 
committing fuch an infamous piece of treachery. 

By whom Artaxias was fucceeded is uncertain, the Ar- 
menian hiftory being interrupted here with a chafm of a- 
bout feventy years, for fo many paffed between the defeat 
of Artaxias and the reign of Tigranes the Great ; which 
interruption may perhaps be owing, not to the want of 
writers, but of any thing worth writing performed by the 
intermediate princes. All we know of this time is, that 
Tigranes was by his father delivered up to the Parthians 
as an hoflage, whence it is plain, that the Armenians had 
warred with the Parthians to their difadvantage. The 
Parthians fet Tigranes at liberty upon the news of his fa- 
ther's death, having fir ft obliged him to yield up to thern 
a confiderable part of his kingdom by way of ranfom *. 

Tigranes being thus reftored to his father's kingdom, Tigrana. 
was prevailed upon in the beginning of his reign by Mith- ^ ea ^ of the 
ridates Eupator, to enter into an alliance with him agaimft g^foreChi'ft 
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the Romans, whofe power began to give jealoufy to all 
the princes of Afia. One of the articles of agreement 
between thefe two kings was, that Mithridates mould have 
the conquered cities and countries, and Tigranes the cap- 
tives and plunder. In virtue of this treaty, Tigranes was 
to invade Cappadocia, which Mithridates had been lately 
obliged by a decree of the fenate of Rome to give up to 
Ariobarzanes. But before either of the princes took the 
field, a marriage was folemnized, with all pollible pomp 
and magnificence, between Tigranes and Cleopatra daugh- 
ter to Mithridates. As foon as the nuptial folemnities 
were over, Mithridates fent his brother Socrates to in- 
vade Bithynia, and drive from that throne Nicomedes, 
whom the Romans had appointed king ; and Tigranes, 
invadesCa _ accorc ^ m g t0 ms engagement, ordered Mithridates and 
padocia. P Bagoas, his two chief commanders, to fall upon Cappado- 
cia, which they reduced without the leaft oppofition ; A- 
riobarzanes, who was but a very mean-fpirited prince, 
having abandoned his kingdom and fled to Rome, upon 
the firft news of their march. Tigranes having thus got 
poiTelhon of Cappadocia, enriched himfelf with the booty, 
but yielded the country to Ariarathes, Mithridates's fon, 
whom he caufed to be proclaimed with great pomp, and 
Tigranes is univerfal fatisfa£tion of the people l . In the mean time 
of Syria" 0 * tne Syrians, being harrafled with a long and inteftine war 
of the Seleucidae, who could not agree among themfelves, 
invited Tigranes to take pofieflion of their country, which 
he did accordingly, driving out the Seleucidas, who were 
not in a condition to oppofe him, and obliging Antiochus 
Pius not only to yield that part of Syria which he poiTefTed, 
and extended from the Euphrates to the fea, but likewife 
great part of Cilicia. Tigranes muft have made peace 
with the Romans foon after his expedition into Cappadocia, 
and left Mithridates in the lurch ; for in the council of 
the Syrians, after they had refolved to call in a foreign 
king, three princes being propofed, namely Mithridates 
king of Pontus, Ptolemy king of Egypt, and Tigranes 
king of Armenia ; the latter was unanimoufly chofen, and 
Mithridates rejected for no other reafon but his being at 
war with the Romans u . Tigranes enjoyed Syria, with- 
out the leaft difturbance, for the fpace of eighteen years, 
till he was driven out by Pompey, and Syria reduced to 
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the form of a Roman province. With this new addition 
of ftrcngth Tigranes, giving the reins to his afpiring and 
unbounded deiire of power, invades Armenia Minor, kills ReduceaA 
king Artanes, who met him on the frontiers at the head ™ 0 C r ma a ^ 
of a confiderable army, difperfes his troops, and in onether coun- 
campaign reduces the whole kingdom. From Armenian- 
Minor he marches his vicloiious army againft the Afiatic 
Greeks, the Adiabenians, the Aflyrians, and the Gordi- 
ans, carrying all before him, and obliging the people, 
where- ever he came, to acknowledge him for their fove- 
reign. From ihis fecond expedition he returned loaded 
with an immenfe boot) , which he foon after encreafed with 
the fpoils of Cappadocia, invading that kingdom the fecond 
time at the inftigation of Mithridates, who had been obliged 
by the Romans to withdraw his fores from thence. From 
Cappadocia Tigranes, befides the other booty, brought 
back into Armenia no fewer than three hundred thou- 
fand captives, having furrounded the country with his 
numerous army in fuch manner that no one could 
efcape him. Thefe, together with the pnfoners he had 
taken in his two firft expeditions, he employed to build, 
and afterwards to people, a large and noble city, which he 
founded in the place, where the crown of Armenia had 
been firft put upon his head, calling it from his own name 
Tigranocerta, that is, the city of Tigranes w . In the 
mean time Mithridates, who had concluded a peace with 
the Romans, but with no other defign than to gain time 
and ftrengthen his party, fent a folemn embafTy to Ti- 
granes, inviting him to enter into an alliance againft the 
common enemy. Metrodorus Scepfius was at the head of 
this embafTy, a man had in fuch refpecf. and veneration by 
Mithridates, that he was commonly called the king's fa- 
ther : he was at firft a philofopher of great note, and af- 
terwards raifed by the king to the dignity of a judge, with 
fuch an unbounded authority, that it was not lawful to 
appeal from his fentence to the king himfelf. So great was 
the opinion Mithridates had of his honefty. Tigranes be- 
fore he returned any anfwer to this embafTy, prefled Me- 
trodorus to tell him honeftly, whether he thought it ad- 
visable for him to enter into a war with the Romans. 
Metrodorus at firft declined giving any anfwer to fuch 
an unfeafonable queftion, but being at laft prevailed upon 
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by the prefling inftances of the king, replied, As I am an 
embaffador, I advife you to join your father- in law againft 
the Romans ; as a counfellor, I am for your living in 
peace and amity with fo powerful a people. Tigranes in- 
formed the king of what he had faid, fuppofnig he would 
not take it amifs, nor entertain a worfe opinion of his em- 
baflador on the fcore of his iincerity. But it fell out 
otherwife, as was commonly believed, Metrodorus dying 
on the road as he was returning home, not without fuf- 
picion of poifon. Tigranes, who had betrayed him, to 
exprefs his concern, caufed his body to be interred with 
Sends fup- tne utm °ft magnificence. This prince at firft refufed to 
plies to Mi- join Mithridates againft the Romans, but in the end was 
thndates. prevailed upon by the importunity of his wife Cleopatra, 
to fend him confiderable fupplies x , though he never came 
heartily'into that war, not caring to provoke the Romans, 
who on their fide kept fair with him, taking no notice, 
for the prefent, of the fupplies he had lent to Mithridates. 
This unfortunate prince was foon after, upon the defeat 
of his army by Lucullus, forced to fly for ftielter into 
Armenia, where he met with a very cold reception from 
his fon-in-law, who would neither treat with him, nor fee 
him, nor acknowledge him for his relation ; however, he 
promifed to protect his perfon, and allowed him in one of 
his caftles, a princely retinue, and a table fuitable to his 
former condition y . This total overthrow of Mithridates 
might well have made Tigranes open his eyes, and oppofe 
with all his might the growing power of fo formidable an 
enemy. But inftead of that, leaving the Romans to pur^ 
fue their conquefts, he marches at the head of a very nu- 
merous army againft the Parthians, with a defign to recover 
the feventy vallies which the Parthians had extorted from 
him before they had fet him at liberty. Thofe he eafily 
retook, and not fafisfied with what had formerly belonged 
to the crown of Armenia, added to them all Mefopota- 
mia, the country that lay about Ninus and Arbela, and 
the fruitful' province of Mygdonia, with the great and 
ReducesMe ^ ron S Qlt Y °^ Nifibis, c:illed by the Greeks Antiochia 
fopotamia. "Mygdcnica, the Parthians, though at that time a mighty 
people, flying every-where before him z . From Mefopo- 
tamia he took his march towards Syria to quell a rebellion 

which 

x Strab. 1. xiii. p. 609, 610. ? Memnon. c. 48. Appian. 
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which had been raifed there by Cleopatra, fifnamed Selene, 
who, after the death of her hu(band Antiochus Pius, reign- 
ed jointly with her fons in that part of Syria which Ti- 
granes had not feized on. The malecontents were quickly- 
reduced, that part of Syria which Cleopatra poflefTed, 
brought under fubjec-Hon, and the queen herfelf taken pri- 
foner, and confined to the caftle of Seleucia, where {he 
was foon after put to death by Tigranes's order a . From 
Syria he paffed into Phcenice, which he fubdued either phcenicEo 
entirely, or in great part, fpreading far and "wide the terror 
of his arms ; infomuch, that all the princes of Ada, ex- 
cept thofe that were joined in alliance with the Romans, 
either in perfon, or by their deputies, fubmitted and paid 
homage to the conqueror. Among the others, Alexandria 
queen of Judaea, upon a report that Tigranes with an 
army of five hundred thoufand men was ready to fall upon 
her kingdom, difpatched embafladors, loaded with rich 
prefents, to aflure him, that fhe and the whole nation of 
the Jews coveted nothing more than the friendfhip of fo 
powerful a prince, which they were willing 'to cultivate 
by all the good offices that lay in their power. The king, 
who was then employed in the fiege of Ptolemais, which 
city not long after furrendered, commended them for un- 
dertaking fo long a joorney to do him homage, and bidding 
them be of good chear, fent them back into Judasa b . 
Appian tells us, that Tigranes over- ran all the Syrian na-^ o *|[ e S3 
tions on this fide of the Euphrates on the borders of E- borders of 
gypt c ; and Lucullus in Pluturch exprefly fays, that he Egypt* 
made himfelf mafter of Paleftine. But on the other hand, 
Eutropius d and Jofephus e write, that he ftopt in Phae- 
nice, and was mafter but of part of that country. And 
now Tigranes, elated with a long and uninterrupted fe- 
ries of victories and prosperous events, began to look upon 
himfelf as invincible, and far above the level of other 
crowned heads : he afiumed the haughty title of king of 
kings, and had many kings waiting upon him in the nature 
of menial fervants : he never appeared on horfeback with- 
out the attendance of four kings running by his horfe in 
livery : and when he gave anfwers ro the nations that ap- 
plied themfelves to him, they flood on either fide of the 
throne with their bancs clafped together, that attitude of all 

others 

3 Strab. 1. xvi. p. 749. b Jofeph. Antiquirat. 1. xiii. c. 24. 
e Appian. in Syriac. p. 118. d Eutrop. 1. vi. e Jofeph. 
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others being accounted then among the orientals the grea- 
ter! acknowledgment of vaffalage and fervitude f 
Luculks B y tn i s t j me Lucullus, having entirely reduced the king- 
Ckudks P to S ^ om °^ Pontus, and wanting a pretence to fall upon Ti- 
demandof granes, fent A ppius Claudius, his wife's brother, with the 
^ g Mithri "characler of embaffador,to demand of him Mithridates,who, 
'^ h * as we have hinted before, had retired into Armenia, and 
lived there under the protection of his fon-in-law Ti- 
granes. Appius on his journey perfuaded feveral princes, 
and among the others Zarbienus, king of the Gordians, to 
fide with the Romans in cafe of a rupture between them 
and Tigranes„ The embaffador not finding the king at 
Epidaphne, or Antioch, he being gone from thence a few 
days before his arrival to reduce fome cities of Phaenice, 
and being ordered to wait there till he returned, em- 
ployed that time in folliciting the neighbouring cities to 
fhake off the Armenian yoke, and join the Romans as foon 
as their army mould appear in thofe parts, which they did 
accordingly. Tigranes being at laft returned to Antioch, 
Appius in the audience which he had, told him abruptly, 
that he was come to demand Mithridates, as belonging to 
Lucullus's triumph ; and, in cafe he did not readily com- 
ply with his demand, to proclaim war againft him. Ti- 
granes, though no ways accuftomed to fuch freedom of 
fpeech, anfwered with a great deal of temper,' tint he had 
not himfelf approved of Michridates's proceedings ; but 
yet could not help having fome regard for a man fo nearly 

Whom he re ^ ate( ^ tc n * m 5 tnat a ^ tne wor ^ would condemn him, 
refufes to if he delivered his father-in-law into the hands of his fwom 
deliver up. enemies | he was therefore unalterably refolved to ftand 
by him, and protect him in his adverfe fortune \ and if 
the Romans fhould on that fcore make war upon him, or 
invade his dominions, he was in a condition to pay them 
back in their own coin. He was greatly offended that Lu- 
cullus in his letter did not give him the title of king of 
kings, and therefore in his anfwer would not fo much as 
give him the title of general. He offered great prefents 
to Appius, both for himfelf and Luculius ; but he accep- 
ted only of a gold cup, fearing the king might take it 
amifs, if he rejected them all e . In the mean time Ti- 
granes being informed that Zarbienus king of the Gor- 
dians had entered into a private alliance with the Romans, 

put 
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put him, his wife and children to death ; and returning 
into Armenia, received with the greateft pomp and magni- 
ficence imaginable his father-in-law Mithridates, whom to 
that time he had not admitted to his prefence, though the 
unhappy prince had refided a year and eight months in his 
dominions ; they held leveral private conferences, and in 
the end Mithridates was fent back into Pontus with ten 
thoufand horfe to make a diverfion by raifing there what 
difturbances he could f . 

On the other hand Lucullus, hearing of the king's re- 
folution, performed at Ephefus the vows which it was 
cuftomary for the Roman generals to perform after ha- 
ving fubdued a powerful er^emy ; fo confident was he of 
fuccefs. From Ephefus h^ marched back into Pontus, and Luc,alIus . 
from thence, after reducing the ftrong city of Sinope he^Armeni 
began his march to Armenia with two legions only and 
three thoufand horfe, having left Sornatius in Pontus with 
fix thoufand men to keep that kingdom in awe, and defeat 
the defigns of Mithridates s. He took his rout through 
Cappadocia, where his army was abundantly fupplied with 
all manner of provifions by Ariobarzanes, whom he had 
lately reftored to that kingdom and arrived in a few days 
at the Euphrates, which he pafled without the leaft oppo- 
fition, where it feparates Cappadocia from Armenia ( H ). 
Having now entered the enemy's country, he detached 
two parties, one to befiege a city, wherein he was informed 
that Tigranes's concubines and great part of his treafures 
were kept the other under the command of Sextilius to 

block 



f Memnon. c. 57. & Plut. in Lucul. s Salluft. hiftor. 

1- iv. apud Nonium. Memnon. c. 58. Plut Appian. ibid. 

(H) Plutarch informs us (7), that the Euphrates, being at 
that time fwelled to an extraordinary height by reafon of the win- 
ter rains, upon the arrival of Lucullus began to abate, info- 
much that the waters being reduced by the next morning within 
their banks, afforded him an eafy and fafe paffage. Whereupon 
the inhabitants began to look upon him as a god, and were con- 
firmed in their opinion by what they reckoned a great prodigy ; 
for no fooner had he paffed the river, but one of the oxen con- 
fecrated to the Parian Diana, though wild, and never caught with- 
out great dim culty by the barbarians, came of its own accord 
to offer itfelf to Lucullus for a facrifice. He offered aho a bull 
to the deity of the river in thankfgiving for his fafe paffage. 

(7) Plutarch, in LuculL 
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block up Tigranocerta, in hopes of drawing the king to 
a battle. But Tigranes, after having put to death the 
fcout that brought him the firft intelligence of ihe Romans 
arrival, made towards mount Taurus, which he had ap- 
pointed for the place of the general rendezvous h . Lu- 
cullus difpatched Murasna in purfuit of the king, who ha- 
ving overtaken and engaged him in a narrow pafs, put the 
Armenians to flight, and befides all the king's baggage and 
carriages, carried back with him a great many prifoners, 
the king having fled in the beginning of the fkirmiih. 
Sextilius, was attended with the like fuccefs againft a large 
body of Arabians, which he fell in with, as they were 
marching to join the king ; for Lucullus had fent out fe* 
veral parties to fcour the country, and prevent the innu* 
merable forces that were in full march on all fides, from 
drawing into one body. But notwithftanding all the dili- 
gence Lucullus could ufe, the king's army daily encreafed 
to a great degree, the Gordians, Medes, Arabians, Adia- 
benians, Albans, Iberians, and moft of the inhabitants of 
the neighbouring kingdom flocking to him in great bodies, 
not fo much out of any affection to the king, as upon a 
ftrong perfuafion, that the Romans were come into thofe 
quarters with a defign to ranfack the country, and plunder 
their wealthy temples : this opinion, which was induftri- 
oufly fpread abroad by Tig-anes, armed, we may fay, all 
Afia againft Lucullus \ With thefe fupplies the king's 
army, before he left mount Taurus, confifting according 
to Plutarch's k computation, of twenty thoufand archers 
and flingers, fifty-five thoufand horfe, and a hundred and 
fifty thoufand foot, all armed cap-a-pe, befides thirty-five 
thoufand pioneers. But Lucullus was. fo far from being 
under any apprehenfion on account of the enemies num- 
ber, that on the contrary the only thing he feared was, that 
Tigranes Ihould follow Mtthridates's advice, which was not 
to engage the Romans, but by ravaging the country, diftrefs 
them for want of provifions ; a leflbn he had learnt the 
year before at his own expe'nce, fince Lucullus by that 
means had made his army moulder away, and then carried 
feveral ftrong places without ftrik'ing a blow. To divert 
the king from this refolution, Lucullus determined to de- 
camp, and joining Sextilius at Tigranocerta, to carry on 

the 
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the fiege of that place in good earneft, perfuading him- 
feJf, that Tigranes at the head of fo numerous an army 
would never fit ftill, and fufFer his wealthy metropolis to be 
taken and plundered under his eyes. As Lucul- 
lus imagined, fo it fell out j for Tigranes having fum- 
moned a council of war, it was there unanimoufly refolved 
to attack the Romans, and relieve the place, before the 
enemy could receive any new fupplies ; and Taxiles, whom 
Mithridates had fent to diffuade the king from venturing 
a battle, was in danger of lofing his head for difapproving 
their refolution. Purfuant to this determination, while 
the Romans were bufied in carrying on their attacks be- 
fore Tigranocerta,the king's army all on a fudden appeared 
on the top of the neighbouring hills, and was welcomed 
with loud fhbuts and acclamations by thofe who were in 
the city, the hills and dales echoing on all fides, victory, 
victory. The Armenians within the town flocking to the 
walls, menaced from thence the Romans, fhewing them the 
king's forces on the hills. Lucullus finding by the enemies 
motions that they were refolved to come to an engagement, 
left Muroena with fix thoufand foot to continue the fiege, 
and marched himfelf with ten thoufand foot only, and about 
a thoufand horfe, to meet the king, who upon a view of 
the Roman camp, turning to thofe who attended him, 
If thefe men, faid he, come as embafladors, there is enow of 
them , but if they come as enemies they make but a very 
indifferent appearance l . As Lucullus was drawing up his 
forces to pafs a river which parted the two camps, and to 
attack the enemy, one of his officers fuggefted tb him, 
that that day was marked in the kalender as unlucky, the 
Romans under the conduct: of Cepion having been de- 
feated on that very day by the Cambrians : the general 
replied calmly, It is therefore incumbent upon us to behave 
ourfelves with more gallantry, that fo difmal a day may 
henceforth become a day of joy and mirth for the people of 
Rome m . The Armenians fuffered Lucullus to ford the 
river without the lead moleftation, which he had no fooner 
done, than charging the enemy in perfon at the head of his Tig ^ anes de- 
fmall army, to encourage his men, who were under no r ea ted by 

fmall Luculluo. 
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frmll apprehenfion, he forced the right wing to give 
ground, and with great daughter of the enemies penetra- 
ted to the very centre. The Romans, thus encour. ged by 
the example of their generel, plied the Armenians fo 
warmly with their javelins, that the whole army began to 
give way, and foon after betook themfelves to a precipi- 
tous flight. The Romans purfued them a hundred and 
twenty furlongs, trampling all the way on heaps of dead 
bodies, till night coming on, obliged them to give over 
the dreadful carnage n . In this battle Lucullus performed 
the duty both of an experienced commander, and a gal- 
lant foldier ; whereas Tigranes behaved himfelf in a moft 
Cowardly manner, having quitted the field in the very begin- 
ning of the engagement, and attended only by a hundred and 
fifty horfe, faved himfelf in one of his caftles °. Plutarch 
informs us p , that on the enemies fide there fell a hundred 
thoufand of the foot, and that but few of the cavalry 
efcaped ; whereas of the Romans five men only were killed, 
and a hundred wounded. Antiochus the philcfopher, 
mentioning this fight % fays, that the fun never beheld the 
like ; and Livy, that the Romans never fought at fuch a 
difadvantage as to numbers, the conquerors not equal- 
ling the twentieth parth of the conquered (I). Tigranes 
on his flight meeting his fon in as forlorn a condition as 
himfelf, refigned to him, not without many tears, his 
diadem and royal robes, bidding him fhift for himfelf, and 
fave thofe royal enfigns f the young prince delivered them 
to a trufty friend, who, being taken by the Romans, con- 
figned them to Lucullus r . 

In 

"Memnon. c. 59. Appian. in Mithridatic. 0 Memnon. & 

Plutarch, ubi fupra. Oros. 1. vi. c. 3. & Xiphilin. in epitome 
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(I) Phlegon fays, that of the Armenians five thoufand 'only 
were flain, and a great many made prifoners. Orofms on the 
other hand writes (8), that thirty thoufand were flain in the bat- 
tle, and a great many in the flight. Plutarch's account feems to 
be greatly exaggerated, considering that the Romans were bui 
eleven thoufand, or at moil according to the computation of E«' 
tropius, Sextus Rufus, and Joniandes, eighteen thoufand. 
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In the mean time Mithridates having levied a confide- 
rable army, was marching to join Tigranes ; when he re- 
ceived the difmal account of his overthrow, and foon after 
met the king himfelf quite difheartened, and in a great dread 
of being taken by the Romans. Mithridates no fooner faw 
him, but difmounting from his horfe, he tenderly embraced 
him, and condoling his misfortune, refigned to him his own 
retinue, and royal apparel. Having by this friendly treat- 
ment cheared him up, he encouraged him, inftead of bewail- 
ing unfru kfully his prefent difafler, to rally his troops, raife 
new fupplies, and with freth vigour renew the war, not 
queftioning but by a prudent conduct he might eafily repair 
in another campaign all the lofles he had fufFered in that. 
Tigranes was lb taken with this obliging deportment, that 
he not only promifed to follow Mithridates's advice, but 
moreover committed the whole management of the war to 
his conduct s , owning him fitter to deal with the Romans 
than himfelf. This conference was no fooner over, but 
Tigranes difpatched melFengers to all his prefects, enjoining 
them to raife what forces they could : Magdates, who had 
been governor of Syria for the fpace of fourteen years to- 
gether, was ordered to abandon that kingdom, and haften 
with his army to the king's afliftance: embaffadors were 
fent in the joint names of Mithridates and Tigranes to the 
neighbouring princes, particularly to Arfaces king of Par- 
thia, folliciting them to rife up in arms againtt the common 
enemy, whofe unbounded ambition aimed at nothing lefs 
than the empire of all Afia c (K). 

While the confederate kings were thus preparing to 
renew the war with more vigour than ever, Lucullus was 
employed in reducing the ftrong-holds of Armenia. From 
Y 2 the 

'Plutarch, ubi fupra. Memnon. c. 59. 1 Appian. in 

Syriac. 118, 119, 133. 

(K) Among the remains of the fourth book of Salluft's hiftory, 
we read the entire letter of Mithridates to Arfaces on this occa- 
sion j he extenuates the late victory, afcribing it rather to the 
rafti and imprudent conduct of Tigranes, who engaged the ene- 
my in narrow places, than to the Roman valour. Then addreffing 
Arfaces, " But you, fays he, who are lord of the great city of 
" Seleucia, and the powerful kingdom of Perfia, who poifefles 
" immenfe riches, and are one of the greateft potentates of Alia, 
" can you think the Romans will ever fuffer you quietly to enjoy 
u what the gods have liberally beftowed upon you ? They are at 
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to tekenT" ^ °* battle he marched back to Tigranocerta, which 
Luaillu". 7 town was a ^ ew days a ^ ter delivered up to him by the Greek 
mercenaries that were then in garrifon. Thefe Mancceus, 
governor of the place, diftrufring their loyalty, had not on- 
ly difarmed, but was moreover going to feize them, which 
the Greeks fufpe&ing, provided themfelves with cudgels, and 
wrapping their garments about their arms inftead of bucklers, 
fell upon the Armenians, and ftripping thofe they knocked 
down, enabled themfelves with their army to attack and gain 
fome of the forts, which they immediately delivered up to the 
Romans, and thereby put them in poiTeilion of the town (L). 
From Tigranocerta Lucullus marched into the fmall king- 
dom 

" war with all mank'nd, but exert their cruelty chiefly on thofe 
" who have wherewithal to glut their avarice. They pillage 
" kingdoms, fell the inhabitants for flaves, plunder the temples 
" of the gods, acknowledging no other law but their own arbi- 
" trary will and pleafure. However, we are ftill in a condition, 
" with your affiftance, to defeat their impious defigns. By fhut- 
" up the pafles which lead from Armenia into Mefopotamia, you 
" may eafily make their army moulder away for want of provi- 
" fions, and thereby gain to yourfelf the glory of fupprefling 
" great robbers, and relieving great kings. And this is what I 
*' earneftly entreat you to do, unlefs you had rather encreafe 
" one day with the addition of your own kingdom the power of 
" the common enemy, than by your friendfhip become a con- 
" queror yourfelf ". However Arfaces, or rather Pacorus, (for 
Arfaces was a name common to all the Parthian kings) could not 
be prevailed upon to come into Mithridates's meafures, having 
promifed to the embafladors of Lucullus a ftricl: neutrality. 

(L) So Plutarch and Appian (9), who agree in each particular. 
But Dio(io) informs us, that the inhabitants, moftly Cilicians, 
upon a difference that arofe between them and the Armenians, 
let the Romans into the town by night. Memnon (11) fays, that 
Tigranes's commanders having no hopes of relief, procured good 
conditions for themfelves; and furrendered the town to Lucullus, 
who, befides many other things of great value, found in the 
king's coffers eight thoufand talents in ready money : he allowed 
thefoldiers to plunder the city, and moreover gave to each of them 
• eight hundred drachmas ; having found many players gathered to- 
gether from all parts by Tigranes, who was about to dedicate a 
new theatre, he employed them in interludes, which he exhibi- 
ted for the diverfion of the foldiery (12); the wives of the chief 

officers 

(9) Plutarch, in Lucull. & Appian. in Mithridatic. (10) Dio, 
I. xxxv. (u) Memnon. c. 59. ( 1 2) Plutarch, ubi fupra. 
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dom of Gordyene, where he celebrated with the utmoft 
pomp and magnificence the obfequies of king Zarbienus, 
whom Tigranes had put to death for entering into a private 
alliance with the Romans. Lucullus himfelf after a fhort 
fpeech in commendation of the deceafed, put fire to the 
funeral pile, which was the moft ftately and fumptuous 
that ever had been feen in Afia, being adorned with all the 
enfigns of royalty, and the richeft fpoils that were found in 
Tigranocerta. In this kingdom Lucullus found, befides im- 
menfe fums of gold and filver, fuch ftore of proviiions, as 
enabled him to purfue the war without putting the republic 
to any manner of charges r . 

In the mean time the two confederate kings, having le- 
vied new forces, were taking the field, and had appointed 
their troops to rendezvous in the fpacious plains on the other 
fide of mount Taurus : Whereupon Lucullus, leaving Gor- 
dyene, began his march, and palling the Taurus, encamped 
clofe by the enemy. There happened feveral lkirmifhes be- 
tween the parties that were fent out to forage, without any 
coniiderable advantage on either fide ; but Lucullus could by 
no means draw them to a general engagement. Whereupon 
he refolved to decamp and lay fiege to Artaxata, where Ti- 
granes had left his wife and children with the greater part of 
his treafures. But he had fcarce formed his camp when the 
enemy appeared, and fat down clofe by him, with the 
fmall river of Arfimia between the two camps. Lucullus ^ igranes 
did not allow them time to fortify their camp, but im- an d Mithri- 
mediately drawing out his forces, paffed the river, and dates defeat- 
charged the Mardian and Iberian horfe, in whom Tigranes ^ 3> byLucul " 
chiefly confided, with fuch vigour, that after a faint refi- 
nance, they betook themfelves to flight, and put the whole 
army in confufion. The Romans purfued them all night 
with great flaughter, took the chief officers prifoners, and 
returned the next day to the fiege loaded with an immenfe 
Y 3 booty. 

1 Plutarch, ubi fupra. 

officers he fent back untouched to their hufbands, and by that 
m eans gained them over to his fide : the Greeks he fent to their 
own country, giving them wherewithal to defray the expences of 
their journey : he gave alio leave to the Cappadocians, Cilicians, 
Iberians, &c. who had been tranfplanted thither againft their 
will, to return to their refpe&ive homes : and thus by the ruin 
of" one, many cities, recovering their inhabitants, were reftored 
to their antient fplendor, and ever afterwards looked upon Lu- 
cullus as their founder. 
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booty. In this battle there fell on the enemy's fide more 
officers and perfons of diftin&ion than in the former, though 
the {laughter was not near fo great. Mithridates being un- 
der great apprehenfion of falling into the Romans hands, fled 
in the very beginning of the battle, and his example was foon 
followed by Tigranes, who withdrew into the moft remote 
parts of his dominions. The Romans, however, could not 
prevail upon the governor of Artaxata, either by threats or 
promifes, to furrender the city ; and in the mean time great 
quantity of fnow falling, and the cold growing very fevere, 
though it was no later in the year than the autumnal equinox, 
the foldiers requefted Lucullus by their tribunes to break up 
the fiege, and allow them to retire into winter quarters ; which 
The Roman he rejecting with indignation, the whole army having caufed 
foldiers mu- the retreat to be founded, retired in the dead of the night from 
before the city, and abandoned the enterprize, notwithftand- 
ing all Lucullus could fay or do to put them in mind of their 
duty. However he prevailed upon fome of the legions to fol- 
low him into Mygdonia, a warm and fruitful country, and 
there in hopes of a great booty to lay fiege to Nifibis or Anti- 
ochia Mygdonica u . This city was built by the Macedonians, 
as Jofephus informs us v , and had been taken fome years be- 
fore from the Parthians by Tigranes, who had placed there ma- 
ny things of great value. It was very ftrong of itfelf, and de- 
fended by a numerous body of chofen troops commanded by 
Guras brother to Tigranes, having under him Callimachus, 
who was famous for his fkill in fortification, and had 
lately defended the city of Amifus with incredible bravery. 
The Romans met with a warmer reception than they expec- 
ted, but neverthelefs after fome months carried the place, 
having by the favour of a dark and ftormy night, which had 
obliged the centinels to abandon their pofts, got over the 
ditch, and fcaled the wall, without being perceived by the 
enemy. Thofe who fled into the caftle, furrendered up- 
on terms, among whom Guras, who was treated very 
generoufiy by Lucullus ; but Callimachus he loaded with 
chains for having fet on fire the city of Amifus after the 
Romans had got pofTcffion of it, and thereby deprived him 
of an opportunity of obliging the Greeks by preferving it 5 
as he intended to do. Callimachus promifed to difcover 
great fums of gold which lay hid under ground, provided 

he 
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he would give him his liberty 5 but could not by any 
means appeafe his refentment x . Here Lucullus paffed the 
winter to the great fatisfaction of the foldiery ; but as he 
was preparing early in the fpring to take the field, and 
march out againft Mithridates and Tigranes, who had a- 
gain invaded Cappadocia, the legions refufed to follow him, 
nor could he bring them to a fenfe of their duty, though 
he went in perfon from tent to tent, embracing the moft 
refractory, and entreating them with tears in his eyes to 
ferve but one campaign more, which, he allured them, 
would put an end to the war, and enrich the conqueror? 
with the fpoils of two wealthy kingdoms. But all was to 
no purpofe ; the mutineers, throwing their empty purfes 
at his feet, replied, that as he had enriched himfelf alone, 
fo he mould carry on the war by himfelf. Thus was that 
great commander forced to fit flill, and fuffer the enemy to 
plunder before his eyes the allies of the Roman people, and 
recover in great part the countries which he had taken from 
them. This fedition was ftirred up and fomented by P. Clo- 
dius, brother to Lucullus's wife, a man of a reftlefs and mu- 
tinous temper, and whom Lucullus for his bafe behaviour 
had turned out of a commilTion, which he himfelf had given 
him. Clod i us was fupported by Pompey 's party at Rome, 
where Lucullus was charged with fpinning out the war in or- 
der to be continued in the command of the army, which he 
employed, faid his enemies, not in fubduing kings, but in 
plundering their countries, and enriching himfelf with the 
booty. The charge perhaps was not ill-grounded ; for had 
Lucullus after the firft and fecond battle purfued Tigranes, he 
might very eafily have prevented his raifing a new army, and 
thereby have put an end to the war ; but the hopes of booty 
made him after both battles abandon the enemy and attack thofe 
places in which he had heard the king's treafures were kept ; 
and truly the riches, which he heaped up in this and the Mith- 
ridatic war, are almoft inconceivable. This gave his ene- 
mies a plaufible pretence to ftir up the people againft him, 
having employed the forces of the republic in carrying on 
a war for his own private ends. Whereupon a law was at p ompey 
laft publihhed by C. Manili us, tribune of the people, where- to fucceed 
by Lucullus was enjoined to refign to Pompey the legions and ^ ucuUus in 
provinces under his command, together with the whole ma- mlnd^fth* 
nagement of the war againft Mithridates and Tigranes. This army. 
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law was greatly oppofed, but to no effect, by the nobility, 
who, though they did not approve of Lucullus's conduct, yet 
could jiot help thinking 1 him highly injured by the people ; 
fmce Pompey was fent rather to take pofleffion of the fpoils 
of a conquered enemy, than to carry on a war, and to triumph 
rather than to fight y. Lucullus met Pompey at the cattle 
of Danala in Galatia, and endeavoured to perfuade him to 
return, fmce Pontus and Armenia were already as good as 
conquered, and the kings not in a condition to oppofe the 
Roman forces ; but Pompey anfwering that he could not do 
otherwife than obey the orders of the republick, a quarrel a- 
rofe between them, Lucullus upbraiding Pompey with an 
unbounded ambition, and Pompey Lucullus with an infatia- 
ble avarice ; and neither could be faid, as Velleius Paterculus 
obferves, to lay any thing to the other's charge that was 
not true z . At laft Pompey removed his camp, forbidding 
under fevere penalties any one to come near Lucullus, or 
obey him ; and Lucullus, fet out on his journey to Rome 
where he was received by the fenate with all the poflible 
marks of honour and efteem. He brought along with him 
great flore of valuable books, with which he furnifhed his 
library, that was always open to men of learning a . 
The fen of In the mean time Mithridates and Tigranes had over-run 
Tigranes Cappadocia, and recovered all Armenia, with great part of 
arm? againft P ontus 5 anQ< would have gained greater advantages, had 
his father, not Tigranes's fon, by name alfo Tigranes, taking up arms 
againft his father, obliged him to divide his troops. The 
father and fon coming to a pitched battle* the latter was put 
to flight, and forced to fave himfelf in Parthia, where be- 
ing joined by the difcontented Armenians, he perfuaded 
Phrahates king of the Parthians to declare war againft his 
father, and invade Armenia ; which he did at the head of 
a very numerous army ,laying fiege to Artaxata, and obliging 
Tigranes the elder to hide himfelf in the mountainous parts 
of his kingdom b . Phrahates, finding the city in a condi- 
tion to ftand a long fiege, left part of his forces with Ti- 
granes the younger, and returned home ; which Tigranes 
the father hearing, he immediately abandoned the faftneflcs 
of the mountains, and falling upon his fon at the fiege of 
Artaxata, difperfed the rebels with great {laughter, and en- 
tered 
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tered his metropolis in triumph. Tigranes the fon fled hVft 
to Mithridates, but rinding him reduced to great ftraits, 
having been overcome a few days before by Pompey with 
the lofs of forty thoufand men, he went over to the Romans, 
and led them into Armenia againft his father, as an ally of 
Mithridates. By his advice Pompey marched againft Ar-^ ndlead * 
taxata, where the king then reiided, who hearing of his to°Armenia". 
march, difpatched deputies to him, offering to furrender the 
city upon certain conditions, which Pompey rejected at the 
inftigation of Tigranes the younger, tho* the deputies brought 
along with them in chains the embafladors that Mithridates 
had fent to follicit fuccours againft the Romans. Hereupon 
the king being quite difpirited, and not in a condition, after 
the revolt of his fon to withftand the enemy, took a refolu- 
tion to go and meet Pompey in perfon, and, as he had a great 
opinion of his clemency and good-nature, to put himfelf, 
without any referve, into his hands, and acquiefce to fuch 
conditions as he fhould think fit to grant him. Accordingly 
he fet out for the camp, which was within fourteen miles of 
the city, and was met at fome diftance by a party of Roman 
horfe detached from the army to efcort him. As he entered Tigranes 
his works, two lienors fent by Pompey defired him to dif-f^p^J f 
mount, no-body being allowed to come into the Roman pey's hands, 
camp on horfeback. The king readily obeyed, and unbuck- 
ling his fword, delivered it into their hands. As foon as 
Pompey, who went on foot to meet him, appeared, pulling 
off his diadem, he threw himfelf at his feet ; but Pompey 
embracing him, raifed him up, and with his own hand put 
the diadem again on his head. He afterwards conducted him 
to his tent, and there gave him audience, fitting between 
him and his fon, who did not fo much as rife up when his 
father came in, nor take any notice of him c . The king 
expatiated in commendation of Pompey, faying, that he 
was come not to propofe, but to accept whatever conditions 
he mould think fit to offer him ; that he did not look upon it 
as any difparagement to his royal dignity to own himfelf con- 
quered by one whom fortune had railed above the reft of man- 
kind, and that he had fuch an opinion of his juftice, honour* 
and gcnerofity, as to think himfelf fafer in his camp than he 
could be in his own metropolis. Pompey afterwards invited , 
them both to fupper ; but the fonabfented himfelf, which was 
the firft thing that made Pompey conceive fome jealoufy of 

him 
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him d . The next day Pompey, after hearing both parties, 
(for Tigranes had appealed to him for juftice againft his fon) 
Whore- reftored the kingdom of Armenia to the father, with the 
ftores him to g reate fl. anc j b e ft. p art 0 f Mefopotamia ; but fet a fine upon 
*!^menia! m °f tn °ufand talents for making war upon the people 
of Rome without caufe. To the fon he gave the govern- 
ment of the provinces of Gordyene and Sophene ; but the 
treafures that were kept in the latter he adjudged to the father, 
becaufe, without them, he could not pay the fine. The fon 
being thus difappointed, endeavoured nrft to make his efcape, 
and afterwards, by private mefTengers, follicited the inhabi- 
tants of Sophene not to deliver the treafures to his father ; 
which Pompey taking very much amifs, caufed him to be 
kept in irons, and even then he found means to ftir up Phra- 
hates king of the Parthians, whofe daughter he had married, 
againft the Romans, and to form a confpiracy againft his fa- 
ther's life ; whereupon Pompey fent him in chains to Rome, 
where he was kept in the houfe of L. Flavius a fenator, till 
the tribunefhip of P. Clodius, who, being bribed with a 
large fum of money, fet him at liberty in fpite of Pompey 
and the fenate e . The father willingly yielded to the Ro- 
mans Cappadocia, Cilicia, Syria, and that part of Phaenice 
which he poflefTed, contenting himfelf with his paternal 
kingdom, and not only paid the fine laid upon him, but 
moreover made large prefents to Pompey, and to all the of- 
ficers and foldiers of his army, which gained him the title of 
a friend and ally of the Roman people f . He afterwards 
waged war with Phrahates II. king of the Parthians, by 
whom he was overcome, and would have been driven out of 
: his kingdom, had not a peace been foon concluded between 

them by the mediation of Pompey s." He ever afterwards 
cultivated a ftricl friend/hip and amity with theRomans ; info- 
1 much, that he not only refufed to receive Mitbridates,who fled 

to him after he had been routed by Pompey near mount Stel- 
la, but eyen offered a reward of one hundred talents to any 
one that mould put him to death. His fecond fon alfo, by 
name Sariafter, took up arms againft him ; but, by the af- 
fiftance of the Romans, that rebellion was foon quelled. He 
•'Tigranes died in the eighty-fifth year of his age, and was fucceeded 
" ' . ~ by 
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by his fon Artuafdes, called by Jofephus h Artabazes, by O- 
rofius 1 Artabanes, and by others Artoadiftes. 

Ar tuasdes I. out of a private grudge he bore to Arta- Artuafdes. 
vafdes king of Media, advifed Marc Antony, as he was Year after 
marching at the head of a powerful army againft the Parthi-* e 6 ^° od Be 
ans, to invade Media, offering to ferve him in perfon as afore chrift 
guide, and to affift him with all his forces. Marc Antony, 37- 
followed his advice *, but in the mean time Artuafdes being 
privately reconciled to the king of Media, he led the Ro- 
man army a long way about, over mountains, and through 
roads that were almoft impracticable ; infomuch, that they 
were obliged to leave behind them moft part of their baggage, 
and all their warlike' engines. At laft he brought them into 
the province of Atropatene, where Statianus, who command- 
ed a body of twenty thoufand Romans, being fet upon by 
the Medes and Parthians, while his men were tired with 
their long and tedious march, was killed, and his whole ar- 
my cut in pieces. Polemo king of Pontus, who had joined 
the Romans, was taken prifoner, and with him a great many 
commaaders of diftinc~tion, who were come to ferve in the 
Roman army ; but of the Romans themfelves not one out- 
lived that battle. After this overthrow Artuafdes marched 
back with his forces into Armenia, leaving Marc Antony 
at the fiege of Phrahata in Media Atropatena, which he was 
foon after obliged to raife, and make a precipitate re- 
treat into Armenia, being clofely purfued the whole way 
by the joint forces of Parthians and Medes. After 
•'twenty-feven days march he pafled the Araxes, which di- 
vides Media Atropatena from Armenia ; and having here 
muttered his army, found, that he had loft in that- expediti- 
on twenty thoufand foot and four thoufand horfe, with all 
the military engines and baggage of the army k . He was 
met on the frontiers of Armenia by Artuafdes, whom he was 
fo far from upbraiding with his treachery, that, on the con- 
trary, he received him with greater demonftrations of friend- 
ftiip and kindnefs than ever he had done before. Thus he dif- 
fembled his refentment for the prefent (and no-body was a 
greater mafter of the art of dirfembling than he) for fear of 
provoking the king, who had a powerful army on foot ; 
whereas the Romans were in extreme want of all things, and 
no-way in a condition either to face any enemy or purfue 
their march. He prevailed upon Artuafdes, what by promi- 
fes, what by his obliging behaviour, to allow his troops win- 
ter 
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ter-quarters in Armenia ; which being granted, he haftened 
to the caftle of Leucocome, between Berytus and Sidon, 
where he had appointed Cleopatra to meet him. During his 
ftay here he invited Artuafdes into Egypt, pretending to have 
fome affairs of great moment to impart to him ; but the king, 
fufpe&ing his real defign, excufed himfelf, as tho' the affairs 
of his kingdom required his prefence. Antony fufpecling 
that the king miftrufted him, to remove all jealoufy, fent Q. 
Dellius to him, with the character of embaflador, to propofe 
a match between the king's daughter and his fon Alexander, 
whom he had by Cleopatra ; and then removed, as it was now 
the beginning of thefpring, to the city of Nicopolis in Ar- 
menia Minor. From Nicopolis he difpatched meffengers to 
Artuafdes, inviting him as an ally of the Roman people, and 
a friend in whom he repofed an entire confidence, to come 
and affift him with his advice in the war which he was about 
Artuafdes to undertake againft the Parthians. The king again excufed 
treacherou- himfelf at firft, but was in the end prevailed upon, partly by 
and^uthi his friends, partly by Antony's promifes and repeated expref- 
ironsby fions of friendfhip and kindnefs, to wait upon him in his 
Marc Anto- camp, where he was immediately feized, and by Antony's 
ny ' order loaded with chains, and forced, thro' fear of. a more 
fevere treatment, to difcover his treafures, which Antony 
appropriated to himfelf. The Armenians, upon the news of 
the king's captivity, placed his eldeft fon Artaxias on the 
throne, who, having ventured a battle with the Romans, 
was defeated, and obliged to fhelter himfelf among the Par- 
thians, leaving his new kingdom a pray to the infatiable a- 
varice of Antony, who returning into Egypt with a great 
booty, entered Alexandria in triumph, Artuafdes, with his 
wife and children, being led by his chariot in golden chains. 
He afterwards prefented them to Cleopatra fitting in a chair 
1 ; of gold; but neither the king, nor any of the Armenian 

captives, could be induced to give her the title of queen, tho v 
Antony had commanded her to be honoured by all with the 
title of queen of kings. Antony beftowed the kingdom of 
Armenia on Alexander his fon by Cleopatra, whom he mar- 
ried to Jotape the daughter of Artavafdes king of the Medes. 
» put to As for Artuafdes king of Armenia, he was not long after put 
death. to death by Antony's orders, and his head fent as a prefent to 
Artaxias II. n ^ s Tlva ^ th e king of Media l . 

Year after Ar tax i as, the eldeft fon of Artuafdes, was by the Ar- 

the flood men i ans proclaimed king upon the firft news of his father's 
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captivity ; but being overcome by the Romans, as we have 
mentioned above, was obliged to abandon his kingdom* 
and fly intoParthia, from whence he foon returned at the head 
of a numerous army of Parthians and Armenians, and ha- 
ving defeated theMedes who were joined in alliance with A- 
lexander, recovered his paternal kingdom ; but did not long 
enjoy it, beirig ftrangled, as Tacitus informs us m , by the 
treachery of his neareft friends, or driven from the throne, 
as we read in Jofephus n , by Archelaus king of Cappado- 
cia and Claudius Tiberius Nero afterwards emperor. 

Ar taxi as II. being put to death, or, as others will Tigranes II. 
have it, driven from the throne, the kingdom of Armenia 
was by Tiberius, whom Auguftus had fent to fettle the af- 
fairs of the eaft, beftowed on his younger brother Tigranes. 
Tiberius himfelf put the crown on his head, honouring 
him with the title of a friend and ally of the Roman peo- 
ple °. Tigranes, after a fhort reign, was by Tiberius's 
orders put to death, without any regard to the intimate 
friendfbip that had once pafled between them, for keeping 
a private correfpondence with the enemies of Rome. He 
was fucceeded, if we believe Tacitus, by his fons p, who 
performed nothing worth mentioning, the Armenian kings 
being now mere deputies of the Roman officers who govern- 
ed the eaftern provinces. 

After the death of Tigranes and his fons, the kingdom Artuafdes II 
of Armenia was given by Auguftus to Artuafdes, whom 
fome will have to have been the fon of Artaxias II. but the 
Armenians, already tired with the Roman yoke, drove him 
out, and called in Phrahates king of Parthia, chufing to live 
in fubjection to the Parthians rather than to the Romans 
This revolt gave great uneafmefs to Auguftus, who, as he 
was now ftricken in years, could neither head the army in 
perfon, nor had he any one whom he could truft with the 
command of it, Tiberius having withdrawn himfelf from 
all public affairs. At laft he pitched upon Caius, whom he 
had not long before adopted, a youth of no experience, 
and quite unfit for fuch an expedition, being then only in 
the nineteenth year of his age \ however, at the approach 
of the Roman army, which was commanded, under Caius s 
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by Marcus Lollius, whofe daughter or niece Caius had mar- 
ried, Phrahates withdrew his army from Armenia, and fued 
for peace, which Caius readily granted him, on condition 
that he mould give no manner of afliftance to Tigranes, 
who, on the retreat of the Parthians, had caufed himfelf to 
be proclaimed king r . Caius having now to deal with Ti- 
granes alone, drove him in a few days out of Armenia ; 
from whence, the war being ended there and Artuafdes 
reftored to the throne, he marched into Syria. In the mean time 
. Artuafdes, or asfomeftile him, Artabazes, being dead, Tigranes 
fent embafladors to Auguftus with rich prefents, begging of him 
the kingdom of Armenia. As in his letter to Auguftus he 
did not write himfelf king, the emperor accepted the pre- 
fents, and in his anfwer enjoined him, not without giving 
him hopes of obtaining his requeft, to wait upon Caius, who 
was at that time in Syria s ; but Tigranes trufting more 
to his fword than the emperor's fair words, having raifed 
a confiderable body of Armenians, made himfelf mafter of 
feveral ftrong holds, and thereby got poffemon of great part 
of Armenia. This obliged Caius to quit Syria, and march 
his army back into the countries which he had left a few 
months before as quite fettled. On his arrival, having put 
to flight and difperfed Tigranes's army, which was not in 
a condition to make head againft him, he fat down be- 
fore the caftle of Artagera. The governor of the place, 
not at all daunted at the fight of fo powerful an army, 
invited Caius to a private conference, as if he defigned to 
betray the caftle; and having infenfibly drawn the unwary 
prince clofe to the wall, dangeroufly wounded him, and 
got fafe into the city. This treachery incenfei the Ro- 
mans to fuch a degree, that betaking themfelves to their 
arms, they carried the place by aflault, and levelled it with 
the ground 9 , after having put all the garrifon to the fword (M). 

The 
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(M) Florus relates the fact, thus (13): Domitius, whom Tigra- 
nes had made governor of Artaxata, feigning a revolt, fell upon 
Caius while he was perufing a paper which he had given him as 
containing -an account of the treafures lodged in the city. He 
was wounded, adds Florus, but foon recovered. The Romans, 
leaving carried the place by allault, fet fire to it, into which the 
governor who was wounded, throwing himfelf, gave with his 
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The other cities of Armenia fubmitted to the conqueror, 
and Tigranes being again driven out, Ariobarzanes, a Mede 
by birth, was, at the requeft of the Armenians, placed by 
Caius on the throne r . After the reduction of Armenia, 
Caius, falling into a lingering diftemper occafioned by his 
wound, refigned the command of the army, and begged 
Auguftus to give him leave to lead a private life in fome 
remote corner of the earth, and not oblige him to {hew 
himfelf at Rome, fince the indifpofition of his body had, 
in no fmall degree, likewife affected his mind. Auguftus 
entreated him to return at leaft into Italy ; and he, with 
great relu&ancy, undertook the journey, but died at Li- 
myra a city of Lycia u . 

Ariobarzanes did, nothing worth mentioning. He was Ariobam _ 
fucceeded by Vonones, whom the Armenians chofe fornes. 
their king, he being driven by his own Subjects from the Von o n€S » 
kingdom of Parthia, which Auguftus had beftowed upon 
him. Vonones was foon obliged to abandon his new king- 
dom by Artabanus king of the Parthians and Medcs, who 
had turned him out of his own. In his room he placed 
his fon, by name Orodes, who was not long after overcome Oro(ies# 
by Germanicus, and forced to yield the crown to Zeno the 
fon of Polemo king of Pontus, who, after his accemon to 
the crown, was called Artaxias, from the city of Artaxa- Artaxias lit 
ta, where he received the crown from Germanicus w . Artax- 
ias enjoyed the crown peaceably for the fpace of fixteen 
years, and was fucceeded by Arfaces, whom his father Arfaces. 
Artabanus fent, upon the news of Artaxias's death to in- 
vade Armenia. Arfaces, with the afiftance of the Medes 

and 
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death fatisfaclion to Czefar, who out-lived him. Sextus Rufus in 
his breviary, follows Florus ; but as this had been tranfafted in 
Parthia, and not in Armenia, fubjoins, that the Parthians, to 
atone for fuch a piece of treachery, did then, for the firft time, 
give hoftages to Oclavianus Czefar, and reftored the enfigns which 
they had taken in the Caflian war. He confounds what Sueto- 
nius (14) wrote of the Parthians with what others relate of the 
Armenians, miftaking all along Claudius for Caius, which led 
Jomandes into the fame miftake, and alfo Georgius Syncellus m 
«is Greek chronicle. 
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and Parthians, without much trouble, got poffeflion of that 
kingdom ; but was treacheroufly murdered in the firlt year 
of his reign by his own fervants, at the inftigation of Mi- 
thridates Iberus and his brother Pharafmenes king of Ibe- 
ria, whom Tiberius had ftirred up againft him. Artaba- 
nus hearing of his fon's death, fent back his other fon 
Orodes into Armenia, at the head of a numerous army, 
which was routed by Pharafmenes, who fingled out Orodes 
himfelf, dangeroufly wounded him, and would have dif- 
patched him, had not his guards come timely to his refcue. 
Pharafmenes being matter of the field, took feveral cities 
by ftorm, and amongft others Artaxata, which he difman- 
tled. The Parthians being thus again driven out of Ar- 
menia, that kingdom was given by Tiberius to Mithridates 
Iberus x . 

Mithridates In the beginning of his reign, Artabanus, having re- 
Jbcms. covered his own kingdom, invaded Armenia the third time, 
flood 497^?- an d reduced great part of it, without any regard to the menaces 
Year before of Tiberius ; nay, in his anfwer to the emperor's letter 
Chrift28. commanding him to withdraw his forces from Armenia, 
he upbraids him with his parricides, murders, cruelty, in- 
continence, and lazinefs ; advifes him to put an end to his 
fcandalous and worthlefs life, and rid the world of fuchan 
abominable monfter, by laying violent hands on himfelf; 
and adds, that as he had invaded Armenia,, fo he defigned, 
after the reduction of that kingdom, to fall upon Syria h 
but his defign was prevented by the governor of Syria, 
who not only oppofed his entering into that kingdom, but 
drove him out of Armenia. In the mean time Caligula, 
who had fucceeded Tiberius, conceiving fome jealoufy 
of Mithridates Iberus, caufed him to be fent in chains to 
Rome, where he was kept clofe prifoner till the reign ol 
Claudius, by whom he was reftored to his kingdom 2 . 
During his imprifonment at Rome, the Parthians had 
feized on moft of the ftrong holds of Armenia, which 
he foon recovered with the affiftance of his brother Pha^ 
rafmenes and the Roman legions. The Romans reduce( 
the forts and cities, while the Iberians, under the com 
mand of Pharafmenes, kept the field to make head again! 
Demona£tes general of the malecontent Armenians, who 
having ventured a battle, was flain, and his whole arm 

ci 

* Tacit. Annal. 1. vi. c. 31 & 33. Jofeph. 1. xviii. cA 
Dio. 1. lviii. p. 638. y Sueton. in Tiber, c. 66, Dio, 1. h ; 
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cut in pieces. This victory put Mithridates in pofTeflion Mithridate *' 
of all Armenia a ; but he did not long enjoy his kingdom, 
being taken off by a ftorm, which broke out from a quar- 
ter whence he leaft expected it. The fact is thus related 
by Tacitus b ; Pharafmenes had a fon, by name Rhada- 
miftus, a daring young man, of extraordinary parts, and 
no lefs beloved by his own countrymen for his obliging be- 
haviour, than efteemed by the neighbouring nations in re- 
gard of his military exploits. The uncommon affection 
which the Iberians of all ranks (hewed him, joined to the 
eager defire which he had betrayed on feveral occafions of 
afcending the throne, gave his father, who was advanced 
in years, no fmall uneafinefs. To divert him therefore 
from attempting any thing upon his own perfon or kingdom, 
he cunningly turned his thoughts upon Armenia, telling 
him, that that kingdom belonged of right, not to Mithri- 
dates, but to himfelf, who had refcued it from the Par- 
thians ; and that the world might very juftly condemn 
him as a mean-fpirited prince and an unkind father,{hould he 
fuffer his brother to enjoy quietly a kingdom that was due 
to his own fon. Having thus inflamed the young man's 
ambition, they agreed that the fafeft way to compafs their 
defign was at firft to ufe policy ; and that Rhadamiftus, 
pretending to fall out with his father, mould fly to his 
uncle Mithridates, as not being able to brook the ill-treat- 
ment he met with at home from his father and ftep mother. 
Mithridates pitying his condition, received and entertained 
him as if he had been his own child ; but tbis kindnefs did 
not prevent Rhadamiftus from privately ftirring up to fedi- 
tion fuch of the chief men as he found difaffe&ed to 
Mithridates ; whom after he had gained and difpofed for a 
revolt, feigning a reconciliation with his father, he returned 
home, and acquainted him to what pafs he had brought 
matters by policy. Pharafmenes thinking it now neceffary 
to employ force, under pretence that Mithridates had dif- 
fuaded the Romans from lending him any aid againft the 
Albanians, fent his fon at the head of a powerful army to 
invade Armenia, and take revenge of fuch an unnatural 
proceeding. This unexpected irruption, and the revolt of 
leveral chief lords of Armenia, obliged Mithridates, not 
knowing whom to tmft, to fhut himfelf up in the caftle 

of 

a Taeit. Annal. 1. xi. c. 8 & 9. b Idem, Ajinal. xii. c. 10. ~ 
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of Gorneas, a place looked upon as impregnable, and de- 
fended by a Roman garrifon, Ccelius Pullio being governor, 
and Cafperius, a man of no lefs bonefty than courage, his 
centurion. Rhadamiftus having attempted in vain to re- 
duce the place by force, and tired out his men without 
making any progrefs in the fiege, had recourfe to another 
method, which was to offer the governor, whom he knew 
to be venal, a large fum of gold, on condition he delivered 
Mithridates into his hands. Pullio mewed no difinclination 
to this propofal ; but Cafperius openly protefted, that no 
bribes fhould ever prevail upon him to betray an aliy of 
Rome, or fuffer the kingdom of Armenia, a gift of the 
Roman people, to be mamcfully fold ; however, he agreed 
to a fufpenfion of arms, with a dtiign to try in the mean 
time, whether he could perfuade Pharafmenes to call home 
hisfon, and in cafe of refufal, to acquaint T. Venidius Qua- 
dra tus goverriorof S , riawith the poftureofaftairs in Armenia. 
Cifperius was fcarce departed, when Pullio, lying now under 
no check, began openly to treat with the enemy, and, 
being gained with large fums, forced, rather than perfuaded 
Mithridates to confent to an interview with his nephew. 
The time and place being appointed for the conference, 
Mithridates went out of the cattle, attended by a fmall 
guard, and was received with all the marks of friendfhipand 
refpect by Rhadamiftus, who falling down at his feet, em- 
braced them, giving him, with great {hew of tendernefs, 
the title of father, and fwearing by all the gods, that he 
Ihould not receive any hurt at his hands, either by the 
fword, or by poifon. Afterwards he invited him into a 
neighbouring grove, pretending he had caufed a facrifke 
to be got ready there, that the peace might be confirmed, 
and their antient frienclfhip renewed in the prefence of the 
gods. It was a cuftom among the orientals in thofe days, 
in concluding a peace, or finking an alliance, to join their 
right-hands, and bind together the thumbs of the contract- 
ing parties whh a running knor,\vhich,by one of the compa- 
ny, was drawn fo tight,as to make the blood ftart out at the 
leaft prick. This blood they mutuall v licked adeeming their 
friendihip ever after fhcred andinvu)lable,as being ratified by 
each other's blood. The perf.n -who was to per'orm this 
ceremony between Mnhrdates and Rh.*damiftus, taking hold 
of Mithridates unawares, threw him down on the ground, 
and others running in, loaded him with chains, and hur- 
ried him away, his wife and little children filling the air 
with their cries, till they were alio apprehended, and 
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all thruft into covered waggons, where they were kept 
under a ilrong guard, till Pharafmenes's pleafure was known. 
That wicked prince, without any regard to the ties of 
friendfhip or blood, ordered his brother and daughter, who 
was wife to Mithridates, to be put to death without delay ; 
which order was executed by his fon, who, mindful of the J Wlth " date9 

iiljt 11 1 •' r treacherou- 

oath he had taken not to hurt them by.poiion or the fword,fl y murdered 
caufed them to be laid on the ground, and preffed to death. b Y hisne " 
Mithridates's children, who were very young, underwent damlft!^" 
the fame fate, tho' Rhadamiftus had received no fuch or- 
ders, becaufe they bewailed their father's misfortune. ^ ne Rh a damiftus 
whole family of Mithridates being thus extinc"t, Rhada- 
miflus took poffeflion of the kingdom of Armenia ; which 
when Quadratus governor of Syria underftood, he fum- 
moned a council of the chief officers, to advife with them 
about the meafures that were to be taken on fuch an extra- 
ordinary emergency. He himfelf was for purfuing with fire 
and fword the authors of fo cruel and treacherous an action ; 
but mod of the counfellors were of opinion, that no notice 
ftiould be taken of the death of Mithridates, alledging, 
that it was not their bufinefs to difcountenance, but ra- 
ther to promote, all manner of wickednefs and treachery 
among the barbarians, that being odious to each other, and 
divided among themfelves, they might the more eafily be 
kept in awe and fubjeclion to Rome. They added, that 
the Roman princes, being well apprifed of this policy, had . 
beftowed Armenia fometimes upon one, and fometimes 
upon another family, with no other view than to raife jea- 
loufies among the enemies of Rome, and fet them together 
by the ears. This opinion prevailed ; but however, left 
they mould forego their right to the difpofal of Armenia 
they difpatched meffengers to Pharafmenes, injoining him 
to withdraw his troops from that kingdom. In the mean 
time Julius Pelignus, governor of Cappadocia, a noted 
coward, and no lefs contemptible for his perfon than in- 
famous for his vices, but highly in favour with the em- A 
peror Claudius, with whom he had formerly lived in great 
intimacy, having drawn together the auxiliaries of the pro- 
vinces, as if he defigned to recover Armenia, began to ra- 
vage and plunder the neighbouring provinces, without 
diftinclion of friend or foe. At laft being abandoned by 
his own people, he had 'recourfe to Rhadamiflus, whom he 
encouraged, being gained by rich prefents, to afiume the 
^tle of king of Armenia, and affifted in perfon at his 
coronation - 3 which when the governors of the neighbour- 
Z 2 injg; 
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ing provinces heard, that the ignominy of fudh an infamous 
a&ion might not redound upon them, they fent Helvidius 
Prifcus with a legion into Armenia, to compofe the unfet- 
tled ftate of affairs in that kingdom ; but were obliged to 
recall him before he could execute his commiflion, being 
informed that Tiridates, at the head of a formidable army 
of Parthians, was already arrived on the frontiers, with a 
delign to affert the antient right of his family to that 
crown. 

Tiridates was brother to Vologefes king of Parthia, 
who, tho* he laid claim to the kingdom of Armenia 
as held by fome of his anceftors, and had even named his 
younger brother Tigranes to that crown, as foon as he 
afcended the throne of Parthia, yet, as he did not care 
to engage in a war with the Romans, had kept quiet at 
home during the reign of Mithridates Iberus, whom they 
had placed on the throne ; but when he heard that Rha- 
damiftus, by the murder of that prince and deftruftion of 
his family, had ufurped a crown to which he had no ima- 
ginable right or title, he then aflembled all his forces, 
and heading them in perfon, marched into Armenia, to 
^driven a ^ certam n * s c ^ a ^ m by aent °f arms - Rtactamiftus, not 
out by the daring to face fo formidable an enemy, retired with his 
Parthians. Iberians in proportion as the Parthians advanced. The 
cities of Artaxata and Tigranocerta voluntarily fubmitted, 
and the other ftrong holds were ready to follow their 
example j but in the mean time winter coming on, which 
proved very fevere, and a great fcarcity of provifions en- 
fuing, fuch a mortality began to rage in the Parthian army, 
as obliged Vologefes to abandon the enterprize, and in all 
- f fpeed return home. 

Upon their departure, Rhadamiftus again invaded Ar- 
menia, now more outrageous and bloody than ever, as 
• r \.' ; ' incenfed againft a people that had already abandoned him, 
: V and were ftill ready to revolt on the firft occafion ; info- 

much, that the Armenians, tho' inured to flavery, could 
not brook his tyrannical government. Having therefore 
^ e ^" s n ^formed a confpiracy, they rofe up in arms, fecured the 
again by the king's guards, and inverted the palace, with a defign to 
Armenians, retaliate upon him his cruelty towards Mithridates; but both 
he and his wifeZenobia found means to make their efcape on 
horfe-back. Zenobia, who was big with child, being foon 
-4 tired with the violence of the motion, and not able to keep 
up with her hufband, begged him to deliver her by an 

honourable 
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honourable death from an ignominious captivity. At firft 
he embraced her with great tendernefe, and encouraged her 
to bear the fatigue of the flight a little longer ; but at laft, 
finding that (he was ready to faint away, and being ftruck 
with fear, left, if he left her, fome other might poflefs her, 
he drew his fcymetar, and having wounded her, dragged her 
to the banks of the Araxes, committing her body to the wa- 
ter. He himfelf purfued his flight full fpeed, till he reached 
Iberia the kingdom of his father. In the mean time fome 
(hepherds finding the body of Zenobia floating near the more, 
with manifeft figns of life, and gathering from her beauti- 
ful afpecl: that fhe was of no mean rank, bound up her 
wound, and carried her to Artaxata ; from whence, her name 
and misfortune being known, me was conveyed, at the ex- 
pence and care of that city, to Tiridates, who received and 
entertained her as a queen b . 

Not long after Rhadamiftus returned again into Arme-, 
nia, at the head of a powerful army of Iberians ; but was 
anew driven out by the Parthians, who being foon obliged, 
by their inteftine broils, to return home, that unhappy 
kingdom was the fourth time invaded by Rhadamiftus, and 
he the fame year forced by the Parthians, after they had 
fettled their own affairs, to abandon it. The Armenians 
being thus harrafled, and their country near quite deftroy- 
ed by the Parthians and Iberians, refolved to fend a folemn 
embafly to Rome, to lay the ftate of their defolate nati- 
on before the emperor Nero, and beg him to give them 
a king that could deliver them from the inexpreilible ca- 
lamities they groaned under. Hereupon the emperor ap- 
pointed Domitius Corbulo to fettle the affairs of Armenia, 
and divided the forces of the eaft, fo that part of the auxili- 
aries, with two legions, were to remain in Syria, under the 
command of Numidius Quadratus, governor of that province, 
and an equal number of allies and Romans was afligned 
to Corbulo, with an addition of the cohorts and other 
troops which wintered in Cappadocia. The confederate 
kings were ordered to make ready their forces, and obey 
either, according to the exigences of the war. The legi- 
ons were completed, and pofted on the borders of Arme- 
nia 1 bridges were made on the Euphrates, and all things 
got ready to invade the Parthian territories; however, both 
Corbulo and Quadratus thought fit, before they began ho- 
Z 3 ftilities 
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ftilities, to exhort Vologefes by meflages to prefer- peace 
to war, and, by the delivery of hoftages, to maintain that 
reverence towards the Roman people which his ancefrors were 
wont to pay. Vologefes, to gain time, and to remove, 
under the name of hoftages, fuch as might afpire to the 
crown, delivered up the molt illuftrious of the family of 
the Arfacides. They were received by Hifteius, a cen- 
turion, whom Quadratus had difpatched to the king for 
this very end ; which Corbulo no fooner heard than he 
fent Arrius Varus, prefect: of a cohort, to take them ; 
and hence a quarrel arofe between the centurion and the 
prefecl:. The decifion of the difference being referred to 
the hoftages themfelves and the deputies who conducted 
them, they preferred the pretenfions of Corbulo (N) c . 

In the mean time, Vologefes having, with the utmoft 
expedition, drawn together his troops, openly declared, that 
he would neither fuffer his brother Tiridates to be driven 
from a kingdom which he himfelf had conferred upon him, 
nor to hold it as a gift from any other power. On the 
other fide, Corbulo was refolved to recover what had 
been formerly gained by Lucullus and Pompey ; and more- 
over, the Armenians implored the protection both of the 
Romans and Parthians, tho' they Were, generally fpeak- 
ing, more addicted to the latter, as being linked with 
them in marriages, and not unlike in manners. To Corbu- 
lo it proved a far greater labour to bring his Troops under 
difcipline than to fubdue the enemy ; for the legions brought 
out of Syria, by a long peace grown lazy and idle, bore with 
much impatience the toils of war. There were many vete- 
rans among them that had never flood centry, nor had ever 
feen a camp or intrenchment, having fulfilled the time of 
their fervice in cities, where they gave themfelves up to all 
manner of debauchery. Corbulo therefore, having difchar- 

ged 

c Tacit. Annal. 1. xii. c. 2. 

(N) This occafioned a mifunderftanding between the generals: 
Quadratus complained, that he had been unjuftly deprived of 
what he had compared by his own counfels ; and Corbulo on 
the contrary, maintained, that the king had fhewn no inclination 
to deliver hoftages, till he himfelf, being appointed general, had 
changed his hopes into fear. Nero, to put an end to their jar- 
rings, ordered by an edict, that, for the fuccefsful conduct of 
Quadratus and Corbulo, the laurel mould be annexed to their 
iaiccs. 
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ged fuch as were unfit for military duties,caufed levies to be 
made in Cappadocia and Galatia, and to thcfe was added a 
legion from Germany, with fomc troops of horfe, and a 
detachment from the cohorts. To inure the foldiery to harJ- 
/hips, he kept the Army encamped in the open fields all 
the whole winter, tho' the froft was fo violent, tint they 
could not, without much labour, break the ground in or- 
der to pitch their tents. Many loflthe ufc of their limbs by 
the cold ; and fomc, as they flood centry, were frozen to 
death. The fate of one folJier was very remarkable ; for 
his hands, as he carried a bundle of wood, mortified, and, 
as he ftill clafped the burthen, dropped from his arms, as 
if they had been cut off. Corbulo himfelf in a thin habit 
and bare-headed, whether they marched or worked, was con- 
tinually encouraging them, more by his example than by 
fpeeches. As many, refufing to bear the rigour of the fea- 
fon, began to defert, he had recourfe to feverity ; for he 
did not proceed as in other armies, where the flrft and alfo 
the fecond offence was forgiven ; but infbntly put to death 
fuch as deferted their colours. Corbulo had ported his co- 
horts in convenient places, under the command of Pa&ius 
Orphitus, whom he warned not to engage the enemy un- 
der any pretence whatfoever, but to keep within his trenches 
and wait for greater forces ; but he, upon the arrival of 
fome few troops of horfe, who rafhly demanded battle, ha- 
ving engaged the enemy, contrary to the general's orders, 
was fliamefully put to flight. This event gave great concern 
to Corbulo, who, after having bitterly reproached Pactius 
and the other commanders, expelled them all from the camp, 
ordered them to lie without tents or defence, and kept them 
under this ignominious punifhment, till they were releafed at 
the interceffion of the whole army. 

Corbulo, having thus brought his foldiers under good 
difcipline, early in the fpring invaded Armenia ; but could 
by no means draw Tiridates to a battle, tho' his Army was 
fuperior in number to that of the Romans. Having therefore 
divided his forces, he ordered his feveral lieutenants to attack 
at once divers quarters ; and at the fame time directed king 
Antiochus to fall upon that part of Armenia which bor- 
dered upon his dominions. Pharafmenes too, king of Ibe- 
ria, having put to death his fon Rhadamitlus, and thereby 
freed himfelf from all appreheniion of difturknees at home, 
ravaged thofe parts of Armenia which lay contiguous to his 
Z 4 ' kingdom 
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kingdom. The Infechians, a nation never before confederate 
with the Romans, being gained over by Corbulo, poffelTed 
themfelves of feveral ftrong-holds, and from thence infefted, 
with continual incurfions, fuch as adhered to the Parthians. 
Tiridates, being thus furrounded on all fides by enemies, dif- 
patched emballadors to Corbulo, to expoftulate, in his own 
name and that of the Parthians, upon what fcore it was, that, 
after he had fo lately delivered hoftages to the Romans, and 
renewed with them his former friendfhip, he mult yet be 
driven out of Armenia, a kingdom fo long enjoyed by his an- 
ceftors. He added, that his brother Vologefes had not as yet 
taken up arms, becaufe they both defired to put an end to all 
differences by the way of accommodation, rather than by 
the fword ; but if war were ftill to be obftinately purfued by 
the Romans, he hoped that the Arfacides would not find them- 
felves forfaken by that courage and fortune, which their ene- 
mies had often tried to their coft. Corbulo, who was well 
informed, that not a defire of peace, but the revolt of Hyr- 
cania was what kept Vologefes fromaffifring his brother in per- 
fon, in his anfwer to this embafly, advifed Tiridates to recur 
to the emperor, and acknowledge his fovereignty, by accep- 
ting the crown as a gift of the people of Rome, affuring him, 
that, by clofing with the meafures which he fuggefted, he 
mould enjoy the kingdom of Armenia, without any diftur- 
Tiridates bance from the Romans. Hereupon Tiridates propofed an 
by^Corbub. i ntery i ew with tne Roman general ; for which the time and 
'place being appointed, Tiridates declared, that he would 
come attended only by a guard of a thoufand horfe, but would 
not reftrain Corbulo to any number of troops, provided they 
came difarmed, as a proof of their difpofition to peace. From 
this propofal Corbulo was fully convinced, that nothing but 
fnares could be intended ; however, diflembling all his ap- 
prehenfions, he returned anfwer, That matters which con- 
; ' \. cerned the intereft of both nations, would be more properly 
difcufled in prefence of both armies, and accordingly chofe 
a place fit- for drawing up his forces. On the day appointed, 
he advanced with his troops in battle array ; but Tiridates did 
not appear till it was very late, and at fuch a difrance that he 
could hardly he heard ; fo that Corbulo ordered his Men to 
retire to their feveral camps ; and foon afterwards dividing 
them into three bodies, invaded Armenia, and reduced moft 
of the ftrong holds held by Tiridates. He ftormed in perfon 
the fort of Volandum, and put to the fword all that were ar- 
sived to full age, without the lofs of one man. Equal fuc- 
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cefs attended the other commanders, who in one day, took 
three caftles by ftorm; infomuch,that all the others volunta- 
rily fubmitted. Such a feries of good fortune encouraged 
the Roman general to attempt the ftege of Artaxata ; which 
Tiridates having in vain endeavoured to prevent, the citi- 
zens opening their gates, made an unreferved furrender ; 
whereby their perfons were faved, but the city was fired, 
and laid level with the ground, the walls being of fuch a 
wide circuit, that they could not be defended without a nu- 
merous garrifon, which Corbulo could not fpare, and at the 
fame time profecute the war. After the demolition of Ar- 
taxata, he marched his army againft Tigranocerta, which 
not only fubmitted to the conqueror, but moreover presen- 
ted him with a golden crown, as a token of hofpitality 
and friendly reception ; whereupon the town was fpared, 
and the inhabitants were left in the full enjoyment of 
their former privileges. 

Corbulo having thus fubdued all Armenia^ Tigranes TigraneSi 
was preferred by Nero to that crown. He was the fon of 
that Alexander who was put to death by his father Herod 
the Great, and of Glaphira daughter to Archelaus king of 
Cappadocia. Upon the new monarch Nero beftowed a 
guard of a thoufand legionary foldiers, three cohorts, and 
two wings of horfe, to fupport him in maintaining his new 
kingdom. As he had lived many years at Rome in the 
quality of a hoftage, he was entirely addicted to the Ro- 
man intereft, and aflumed no more power than if he had 
been one of their deputies. Several parts of Armenia were 
fubjected to the neighbouring kings, Pharafmanes, Pole- 
mon, Ariftobulus, and Antiochus, by way of reward for 
their fervices againft Tiridates and the Parthians. Corbu- 
lo, having thus fettled the affairs of Armenia, withdrew 
into Syria, which province was affigned to him upon the 
death of Numidius Quadratus the late governor. In the 
mean time Vologefes, hearing that his brother was driven 
from the throne, and a (tranger eftablifhed king of Ar- 
menia, raifed two powerful armies, one of which he fent 
into Armenia under the conduct of Monefes, an experien- 
ced officer ; and the other he headed in perfon, with a de- 
fign to make an irruption into the Roman provinces ; but 
Monefes being obliged to raife the fiege of Tigranocerta, 
and Corbulo having in time difpofed his troops along the 
banks of the Euphrates, fo as to obftruct the enemy's 
march into Syria, which province Vologefes intended to 
invade in perfon, the Parthians fued for peace, and 5 at the 

the 
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the threats of Corbulo, withdrew their forces from Ar- 
menia 3 however, Vologefes, that he might not feem to 
give up his claim to that kingdom, fent embafladors to 
Rome, to beg it of the emperor for his brother Tiridates; 
but the embafladors returning unfuccefsful, Vologefes 
concluded a peace with the Hyrcanians, and turned all his 
forces againll: the Romans, with a delign to recover Ar- 
menia, and fettle his brother on that throne at any rate. 
Caefennius Paetus, whom Nero had charged with the affairs 
of Armenia, having notice of his deftgn, marched with 
two legions to the affirmance of Tigranes (O); but was foon 
obliged to return for want of provifions. He took indeed 
a few forts, but could not hold them, the Parthians having; 
laid wafte ail that part of the country. In the mean time 
Vologefes having raifed a formidable army, took his rout 
towards Syria, which province he defigned to invade, and 
thereby oblige the Romans to withdraw their troops from. 
Armenia ; but finding the banks of the Euphrates care- 
fully guarded by Corbulo, he gave over all thoughts of 
making an inroad into Syria, and turned all his hope and 
efforts towards Armenia. Here he befieged Paetus in his 
winter quarters, who, not having courage enough to hold 
out till the arrival of Corbulo, who was in full march to 
join him, defired a conference with the king. Vologefes 
refufed to come in perfon, but fent Vacfaes, his general 
The Ro- of horfe, to hear what Paetus had to propofe. In this in- 
mans, underterview, after a long debate, it was agreed between them, 
manddf Pa?- tnat t ^ ie R° mans fhould be releafed from the liege ; that 
tus, ftame- with all their forces they mould depart the territories of 
folly driven Armenia, and deliver up all their fortrelTes and ftores to 
menia, by ™ e Parthians, who, after a complete performance of thefe 
. Vologefes articles, fhould have free privilege to fend embafladors to 
ftr- Rome. In the mean time Pastus laid a bridge over the ri- 

thia. *=> 

ver 

(O) Tacitus informs us (1 5), that an unlucky omen accompa- 
nied his entrance into Armenia ; for in palling over the Euphra- 
tes, which he crofted upon a bridge, the horfe which carried the 
confular ornaments, took all on a fudden a fright, and fled back. 
Moreover, a vi6lim which flood by the works, as they were for- 
tifying their quarters againlt winter, broke violently through, 
Jeaped quite over the pales, and fled. He adds, that the foldiers 
javelins took fire of themfelves, which feemed the more ominous, 
Jecaufe the Parthians, whom they were marching againft, ufed 
ro other weapons. 



(15) Tacitus Annal. 1, xv. c. 2. 
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ver Arfanias, which flowed clofe to his camp, under colour 
of marching off that way ; but it was in reality a work 
injoined him by the Parthians, as a monument of their 
victory, for the Romans took a different rout. Before ths 
Roman army decamped, the Armenians, in an infulting 
manner, entered their works, befet all the avenues, chal- 
lenged and carried away whatever the Romans had got by- 
plunder ; nay, they even {tripped the Romans of their 
cloaths, and feized their arms, the foldiers yielding what- 
ever the enemy thought proper to take, to cut off all occa- 
fion of a quarrel. Vologefes raifed a pompous heap of all 
the arms and bodies of the flain, as a monument of his 
victory ; and Paetus withdrew into Cappadocia, marching 
forty miles a day, and every-where dropping and forfaking 
his wounded, as if he had been clofe purfued by the enemy. 
On his return to Rome, Nero upbraided him with his 
(hameful behaviour ; but immediately added, that he free- 
ly forgave him, left the apprehenfion of punifhment, as 
he was of fo fearful a temper, fhould throw him into fome 
dangerous diftemper c . Vologefes, after the defeat of 
Paetus, fent embafTadors to Corbulo, defiring him to with- 
draw his feveral garrifons from beyond the Euphrates, and 
let the river remain, as formerly, the common boundary 
to both empires. Corbulo too infilled, that all the Par- 
thian garrifons fhould evacuate Armenia ; which the king 
complying with, all the fortifications raifed by Corbulo on 
the other fide of the Euphrates were demoli&ed. Thus, 
both by the king and Corbulo, the Armenians were left 
to their own difpofal ; for Tigranes died foon after the in- 
vafion of the Parthians. In the mean time, the embafTa- 
dors of Vologefes arrived at Rome, defiring that the king- 
dom of Armenia might be beftowed upon Tiridates, and 
a peace concluded between the Parthians and Romans. 
They expatiated on the clemency and moderation which 
Vologefes had (hewn to Paetus and the legions, in difmif- 
fing them free and unhurt, when it was in his power 
to have made them all (laves, or put them all to the; 
fword j and added, that Tiridates would not refufe 
coming to Rome to receive there the crown ; but that, 
as he was a Magian, the religious laws of his prieftbood 
with-held him. He was ready, however, to addrefs him- 
felf to the Roman enfigns and the images of Caefar ; 
and there, in the prefence of the legions, receive th^ 
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inveftitute of the kingdom. The embafiadors being heard, 
it was unanimoufly refolved in a council of the chief men 
of the city, that war mould be made upon the Partisans, 
and the whole management thereof committed to Corbulo, 
who, by the experience of fo many years, knew both the 
foldiery and the enemy. The embafiadors were therefore 
difmifled without -obtaining their fuit, but loaded w ith rich 
prefents, thence to give hopes, that, were Tindates to aflc 
in perfon, he would not aflc in vain. The government of 
Syria was committed to Seftius, and to Corbulo were 
granted all the forces, which were encreafed by rhe fifteenth 
legion, led by Marius Celfus from Pannonia. Orders 
were alfo fent to the kings and tetrarchs in the ealf, and 
to all the governors and fuperintendents of the neighbour- 
ing provinces, to pay entire obedience to the orders of Cor- 
bulo, who was trufted with the fame extenfive and unlimit- 

_ , . . ed authority, which the Reman people had conferred upon 
Corbulo in- ~ J ' ... . #, , • r 7i 

vades Arme- Pompey, in his expedition agamit the pirates. Corbulo 

»». having, in the beginning of the fpring, drawn together 
all his forces, entered Armenia, took and razed fome carries, 
and with his very name ftruck terror into the whole 
country; infomuch, that Tiridates fent embafiadors to de- 
mand a cefTation of arms, and to agree with him on a day 
and place for a conference ; which being appointed, 
Corbulo fent one Tiberius Alexander, an illuftrious Ro- 
man knight, and Vivianus Annius, his own fon- in-law, 
to the camp of Tiridates, under colour of paying him a 
vifit, but in reality to remove from him all apprehenfion 
of treachery or unfair dealings, which he could not well 
fear fo long as he was pofiefied of fuch hoftages d . The 
king and Corbulo took, each twenty horfe, and advanced 
' to the place of the interview. As foon as Corbulo ap- 

, r peared, the king leaped from his horfe, and Corbulo re- 

turning the compliment, both on foot joined their right 
Aconfe- hands. The general commended the prudence and wifdom 
rence be- of Tiridates for preferring peace to war, and chufing rather 
and TiriS- to com P°^ e tne ^ r differences by way of treaty than by dint 
tts , of arms. The king at firft expatiated on the nobility and 
fplendor of his famility ; but purfued the reft of his dif- 
courfe with a great deal of modefty and condefcenfion, 
faying, that he would travel to Rome, and there prefent 
a new fubje<5r, of glory to Caefar, a prince of the Ar- 
facides his fuppliant, and that at a time when the Par- 

thians 
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thians were rather victorious, than daunted by any misfor- 
tune. It was tnen a g reea \ that he fhould refign the roy- 
al diadem before the image of Caefar, never to refume it 
more except from the hand of Nero ; and thus ended the 
conference. A few days after the two armies met 
with great parade and oftentation. On one fide flood 
the Parthian horfe, ranged into troops, and diftinguim- 
ed by the ftandards of their feveral nations. On the 
other were polled the legions with their eniigns dis- 
played, and the figures of the deified emperors reprefented 
like deities in a temple. In the centre was placed a tri- 
bunal, which fupported a chair of ftate with Nero's image. 
To this Tiridates approached, and having, according to 
cuftom, offered facrifices, pulled off his crown, and laid 
it at the feet of the ftatue. The ceremony being over, 
Corbulo entertained the king with a fumptuous banquet, 
who feemed to be greatly taken with the Roman cuf- 
toms. The next day he defired time to vifit his brothers 
and his mother before he undertook fo long a journey ; 
and in the mean time left his daughter as an hoffage, 
with letters of fubmiffion to be fent to Nero. Thus he der 
parted, and found Pacorus his younger brother in Media, and 
his elder brother Vologefes at Ecbatana, who, not unmind- 
ful of Tigranes's concerns, had, by a fpecial embaffy, de- 
fired of Corbulo, that his brother might bear no marks of 
flavery, nor be obliged to furrender his fword, nor be de- 
barred from embracing the governors of province's, nor 
ftand waiting at their gates for admittance \ and that in 
Rome the fame honour mould be paid him as was paid to 
the confuls e . He was received at Rome by Nero with the 
utmoft magnificence, and entertained during his ftay in 
that city, at the expence of above fix thoufand pounds a 
day. On the day appointed for his inauguration, the em- ^^^^ t : 
peror appeared at the roftra, fitting in a curule chair, attired with Rome ^y ; 0 - 
a triumphal habit, and furrounded by his guards and their cohorts, the emperor 
with their enfigns difplayed, and their colours flying. Tiri- Nero ' 
dates approaching his chair, fell down at his feet ; but the 
emperor immediately raifed him with his right-hand, and 
honoured him with a kifs. Then Tiridates pronounced his 
fpeech, wherein he begged Nero to beftow upon him the 
kingdom of Armenia, which he mould always acknowledge 
as a gift of Rome. Having ended his fpeech, which was inter- 
preted to the vaft crowds of fpectators by a Roman of the 

pre- 
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pretorian rank, and pulled off his tiara, Nero, with his own 
hand, placed the diadem on his head. From the roftra they 
proceeded to the theatre, where the emperor placed Ti- 
ridates, after he had renewed his Application, on his right- 
hand. After he had been for fome time entertained in Rome 
at an incredible expence, Nero difmiiled him, and, on his de- 
parture, prefented him with a fum to the amount of near 
eight hundred thoufand pounds to defray the expences of his 
journey f . He not only allowed him to rebuild the city of 
Artaxata, which Corbulo had demolished ; but moreover or- 
dered fuch Roman builders and artificers as the king defired, 
to attend him into Armenia. By the direction and aiFiftance 
of thefe he reftored that city to its former fplendor, and 
by way of acknowledgment called it Neronia, from the 
name of his benefactor. He was ever after faithful to the 
Romans, who aflifted him in recovering great part of his 
kingdom taken from him by the Albani, who, after having 
over-run Media and driven his brother Pacorus from that 
throne, had with a mighty army invaded Armenia. Tiri- 
dates met them on the frontiers, and having ventured a 
battle, his army was routed and himfelf narrowly efcaped 
being taken prifoner. He reigned nine years after his re- 
turn from Rome, and was fucceeded by feveral kings, who 
held the crown as vallals of the Roman empire, being ei- 
ther appointed or confirmed by the emperors. In this ftate 
Armenia continued till Trajan's time, who, adding Mefo- 
potamia to his dominions, reduced the antient kingdoms 
of Armenia to the form of a province, and made the Ti- 
gris the , eaftern boundary of the empire, which Auguftus 
had thought fit to extend no farther than the banks of the 
Euphrates ; but it foon recovered its liberty, and was again 
governed by its own kings in the reign of Conftantine the 
Great and his fuccefTors, to whom the kings of Armenia 
were feudatories. In the reign of Juftinian II. the Saracens 
fubdued, and held it till the irruption of the Turks, who 
poftefTed thcmfelves of this kingdom, and gave it the name 
of Turcomania. The Turks, after the reduction of Ar- 
menia, invaded Perfia, and other countries fubjea to die 
emperors of the can 1 , which gave; the Armenians an op- 
portunity of making off the Turkifh yoke, and fetting up 
kings of their own, by whom they were governed 
till the countrv was again fubdued by Occadan, or, as fome 
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ftile him, Heccata, the fon of Cingis and firft cham of the 
Tartars. Neither was the conqueft of Armenia by the 
Tartars fo abfolute as to extirpate the race of their kings ; 
feeing we read of Heithon, firnamed the Armenian, reign- 
ing fome time after, and going in perfon to treat with 
Mongo the great cham of Tartary, of the concerns of his 
kingdom ; and in our own chronicles we find mention made 
of Leo king of Armenia, who, in the reign of Richard II. 
came into England to fue for aid iigainft the Turks, by 
whom he had been driven from his kingdom. In the year 
1472 of the chriftian aera, UfTan CafTanes king of Armenia, 
fucceeding to the crown of Perfia, made Armenia a province 
of that empire ; in which flate it continued till the year 
1522, when it was fubdued by Selim II. and made a province 
of the Turkiih empire. Some fay, that Selim I. reduced 
it on his return from Perfia, where he had gained a com- 
pleat victory over the great fophi of Ifmael. But Sanfovin 
affures us, that in the reign of Selim I. who died in 1520, 
both the LefTer and Greater Armenia had their own kings ; 
and adds, that Selim caufed the head of the king of the 
LelTer Armenia to be cut off and fent to Venice, as a mark 
of his victory. We read no where elfe of any kings of 
Armenia after it became a province of Perfia. Be that as 
it will, the Turkifh annals cited by Calvifius inform us, 
that Selim II. conquered Armenia in 1522, fince which time 
it has ever continued fubject to the Turks, except the eaftern 
part, which the Perfians are mafters of to this day. 



SECT. III. 



The Hiftory of Armenia Minor. 

ARMENIA Minor was bounded on the eaft by the 
Euphrates, parting it from Armenia Major ; on the 
louth by mount Taurus, feparating it from Cilicia ; on the 
w eft and north by a long chain of mountains, called in 
different places Mons Scordifcus, Amanus, and Antitaurus. 
■By thefe mountains it is divided from Cappadocia. It is a 
very mountainous country ; but the mountains are here and 
there interfperfed with pleafant and fruitful vales, abounding 

with 
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with oil and wine no-ways inferior to the beft of Greece. 
This country was a part of Cappadocia till the reign of An- 
tiochus the Great, when Zadriades and Artaxias, feizing on 
Armenia and adding it to fome of the neighbouring provinces, 
introduced the diftin&ion of Armenia the Greater and Lef- 
fer. In the time of the Romans it was divided into thefe 
four provinces, Laviana, Mariana, Aravena, and Melitene, 
each of which had their feveral cities, all mentioned by Pto- 
lemy 1 but thofe of chiefeft note were Melitene, fituate in 
the province of that name, and the Metropolis of Armenia 
Minor. It was afterwards called Malaxia, and now Suur. 
It is faid by Onuphrius to be a colony of the Romans ; and is 
celebrated by Eufebius and other ecclefiaftic writers for the 
piety of the chriftian inhabitants during the time of perfec- 
tion. Nicopolis, built by Pompey in memory of a fignal 
victory obtained over Tigranes the Great, whence it is ftilled 
Nicopolis Pompeii. Garnace, a ftrong and well foi tifled 
town mentioned by Tacitus, and called Gorneas. Aza, 
placed by Pliny in Armenia, but by Ptolemy in Pontus. 
ArabyfTus, Dafcufa, Zimara, Ladana, and many others 
mentioned by Ptolemy, of which we know nothing but the 
meer names. As to the manners, cuftoms, religion, &c. 
of the inhabitants of Armenia Minor, they were much the 
fame with thofe of the inhabitants of Armenia Major, of 
which we have already taken notice. 
Kings ofAr- The firfl: that reigned in Armenia Minor was Zadriades, 
menia Mi- who, together with Artaxias, revolting from Antiochus the 
all's. Zadn " Great, feized on that part of his kingdom which was after- 
terwards called Armenia Minor, as we have mentioned a- 
L bove. He entered into an alliance with the Romans, by 

fe: \; whom he was maintained on the throne which he had ufurp- 

f$£ ed. His pofterity held the kingdom of Armenia till the reign 

^%r," of Tigranes I. king of the Greater Armenia, by whom Ar- 

A.f'Afbnes. tanes, the laft king of the Zadriadan race, was (lain in battle. 
!?-f . We find no mention of the intermediate kings, whence we 

conclude, that they performed nothing worth mentioning. 
Tigranes having killed Artanes, and routed his army, pof- 
fefled himfelf of Armenia Minor ; but was foon driven out 
by Pompey, who beftowed it upon Dejotarus, king, or ra- 
ejotarus. tetrarch, of Galatia, for his remarkable affection to the 
people of Rome, and eminent fervices during the Mithridatic 
■ war, in which he obtained a complete victory over that king s 
generals. To Armenia Minor the fame Pompey added great 
part of Pontus, and a large portion of Colchis, with fome 

pro. 
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provinces of Galatia, which till his time had been fubjecl: to 
other princes. Dejotarus lived in great intimacy with Sylla> 
Lucullus, Pompey, Murena, Cato, Cicero, and Brutus, 
and was by the fenate honoured with the title of friend and 
ally of the people of Rome, for whofe intereft he {hewed on 
all occafions fuch zeal, that Pompey ufed to fay, Of all the 
friends of Rome Dejotarus was the moft hearty ; of all their 
allies the moft fincere, and the only one on whom they could 
entirely rely He proved very ferviceable to Cicero in the 
Ciliciait war, his troops being trained up after the Roman 
difcipline. In the civil war he fided with Pompey, and dif- 
tinguifhed himfelf in the battle of Pharfalia. During his ab- 
fence Pharnaces king of Pontus revolting from the Romans, 
invaded Armenia Minor, and having obtained a complete 
victory over the joint forces of Dejotarus and Domitius Cal- 
vinus, Julius Caefar's lieutenant in Afia, got entire poflemon 
of that kingdom h ; but he was foon driven out by Caefar, 
who reftored Armenia to Dejotarus, whom he pardoned at 
the requeft of Brutus, obliging him to relinquifh the tetrar- 
chy of Galatia, and pay a large fum of money for joining 
Pompey in the civil war. Some writers fay, that Caefar re- 
ftored the kingdom not to him, but to his fon. Be that as 
it will, he retained the title of king, and either alone, or to- 
gether with his fon, governed the kingdom of Armenia. 
He was afterwards accufed at Rome by Caftor his daughter's 
fon, as if he and his fon, had plotted againft Caefar, with a 
defign to murder him during his ftay in the tetrarchy of Ga- 
latia ; but was cleared from that charge, by Cicero, who on 
this occafion, made the oration which is ftill extant, and pro- 
nounced it in Caefar's houfe at Rome. Dejotarus revenged 
this calumny with the death of his daughter and her hufband, 
and caufed the caftle where they refided to be levelled with 
the ground '\ After Caefar's death he recovered whatever he 
had forfeited for Tiding with Pompey, having by a bribe of 
one hundred thoufand fefterces, gained Fulvia Marc Antony's 
wife, who caufed an edict to be fixed in the capitol, wherein 
all things were feigned to have been reftored to him by 
Caefar himfelf k . New troubles ariling at Rome upon the 

death 
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death of Ctefar, Dejotarus fent a body of troops to join 
Brutus ; but Amyntas, who commanded them, went ftreight 
to Antony's camp, as if he had been enjoined by Dejota- 
rus to aflift Antony, and not Brutus j whereupon, after the 
defeat of Brutus, Dejotarus was allowed to hold Armenia. ; 
and the tetrarchy of Galatia, after his death, was bellow- 
ed upon Amyntas. Dejotarus reigned to a very great age, 
and, as fome fay, out-lived his fon Dejotarus whom Caefar 
appointed king during his father's life-time. 

Dejotarus II. reigned together with his father, and 
was no lefs addicted to the Romans than he, having been 
brought up by Cato, as Plutarch informs us l . Cicero 
deemed him one of the beft friends he had in the world, and 
even trufted his two fons to his care during his Cilician 
war m . At his infligation Dejotarus joined Caflius in the 
civil war that broke out upon the death of Csefar ; but 
died before the domeftic troubles of the republic were fettled. 
As he left no iflue, that part of Gaktia which he held was 
bellowed upon Amyntas and Caftor his rider's fon. The 
family of Dejotarus being extinc~l, the kingdom of Arme- 
nia Minor was firft given to Artuafdes king of Media, and 
afterwards by Marc Antony to Polemon king of Pontus. 
Polemon was fucceeded by Archelaus the Cappadocian, and 
he by Cotys of Bofphorus. Nero beftowed this kingdom 
on Ariilobulus, great-grandfon to Herod the Great, upon 
whofe death it fell to Tigranes his near relation, who dying 
without iffue, Armenia Minor was by Vefpafian made a 
province of the Roman empire, and continued fo till the 
divifion of the empire, when it was. fubje&ed to the empe- 
rors of the earl j and, on the decline of their power,' fub- 
dued firft by the Perfians, and afterwards by the Turks, 
who gave it the name of Genech, and have held it ever 
fince. 

! Plut. in Catone. m Cic. 1. v. ad Attic, epift. 17, 18- 
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SECT. I. 



The dcfcription of Pontus. 

SOME derive the name of this country from the neigh- 
bouring fea, commonly called by the Latins Pontus 
Euxinus, or the Euxine fea ; others from an antient king 
named Pontus, who imparted his name both to the coun- 
try and the fea on which it lies. But Bochart n makes it 
come from the Phoenician word botno, fignifying a filbert, 
as if that kind of nut remarkably abounded here. The 
word botno, by tranfpofing, changing, and adding of let- 
ters, he transforms into Pontos, in the fame manner that he 
might have derived it from a thoufand other words bearing 
perhaps a nearer fimilitude to it in found, which, in many 
etymologies, feems to be his chief, if not only rule. The 
country, adds he, gave its name to the neighbouring fea, 
and, in procefs of time, the appellation which was peculiar 
to one became common to all feas $ but the common opi- 
nion, viz. that the country borrowed its name from the 
fea, feems by far the moft probable. That fea was called 
by way of excellency the pontus, or the fea, being the 
greateft that was known to the antient inhabitants of that 
country ; whence not only that tract which we are now 
fpeaking of, but the whole country extending along the coaft, 
was formerly, as Strabo informs us, called Pontus. 

The proper Pontus, as precifely as we can gather, lies 
between the forty-firft and forty-third degrees of north lati- 
A a 2 tude 
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tude, and was bounded by the Euxine fea on the north, 
Armenia Minor on the fouth, by Colchis on the earl, 
by the river Halys on the weft. This country is divide 
by Ptolemy in three parts, viz. Pontus Galaticus, Pontu s 
Polemoniacus, and Pontus Cappadocius. Pontus Galaticus, 
fo named becaufe added to Galatia in the time of the Ro- 
mans, extended from the Halys to the river Thermodon. 
The chief cities in this tracl: were, Amifus, built by the Mi- 
lefians, and peopled partly by them, and partly by a colony 
from Athens, it was at firft a free city, like the other Greek 
cities in Afia ; but afterwards fubdued by Pharnaces king 
of Pontus, and made the metropolis of his kingdom. It 
was taken by Lucullus in the Mithridatic war, and reftored 
to its antient liberty. Eupatoria, clofe to Amifus, fo called 
from Mithridates Eupator its founder. This city was like- 
wife taken by Lucullus, and levelled with the ground ; but 
afterwards rebuilt by Pompey, who made it one city with 
Amifus, and gave it the name of Pompeiopolis. It was 
taken, during the war between Caefar and Pompey, by 
Pharnaces king of Pontus, who put moft part of the inhabi- 
tants to the fword ; but Caefar having conquered Pharnaces, 
made it again a free city. Amafia, feated among mountains 
at three miles diftance from the river Iris, now Cafalmach j 
from whence there is a trench, as Tavernier informs us, 
cut out of a hard rock, to convey water to the town. It 
is ftill a large place, the capital of this country, and the feat 
of the governor or beglerbeg. The river, which, about fixty 
miles below, falls into the Euxine fea, is fo large, that fhips 
of burden can come up to the town. It is fo defended by 
craggy mountains, that it is inacceflible, except on one fide. It 
has been cuftomary for the eldeft fon of the grand-fignior 
to refide here till he is called to the throne. This city was 
antiently the feat of the kings of Cappadocia, and fome 
marks of its former grandeur ftill appear in the ruins of 
very magnificent buildings. It gave birth to Strabo the 
geographer, and in Chriftian times was the fee of an arch- 
bifhop. Themifcyra, now Fanagoria, feated on a fpacious 
plain on the fea-coaft, fixty miles north-eaft of Amafia, 
antiently giving name to the adjoining province, and a city 
of no fmall note, being always numbered among the chief 
towns of this diftrict ; but at prefent a beggarly village. 
Cabira, memorable for the defeat of Mithridates by Lu- 
cUlus, and afterwards called Diofpolis. Comana, called 
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Pontica, to diftinguifh it from two other cities bearing the 
fame name, the one in Cappadocia, and the other in Piiidia. 
It was feated on the fouth borders of this province, about 
feventy miles from Themifcyra, and eighty from Amafia, 
and in antient times the fecond city of Pontus Galaticus ; 
but now very inconfiderable. 

Pontus Pole mo niacus, fo called by the Romans 
from Polemon king of this country, on whofe death it fell 
to them, extended from the river Thermodon, to the coun- 
try of the Chalybes, or Pontus Cappadocius. The moll: 
confiderable cities of this province are, Neocsefarea, the me- 
tropolis after it became a Roman province, and in former 
times a city of great renown. Sebaftia, fo called from Au- 
guftus, whom the Greeks ftiled Sebaftos. This was one 
of the firft cities of Alia that made head againft Tamer- 
Ian, in revenge whereof he caufed twelve thoufand of the 
inhabitants to be buried alive in pits dug for that purpofe. 
Not far from this city is mount Stella, famous in the Ro- 
man hiftory for the final overthrow of Mithridates by Pom- 
pey. On the fame fpot, as fome writers inform us, Ta- 
merlan, with an army of eight hundred thoufand Tartars, 
encountered Bajazet marching to the relief of Sebaltia with 
an army of five hundred thoufand Turks, cut two hundred 
thoufand of his men in pieces, and took Bajazet himfelf 
prifoner. Zela, feated near the river Lycus, and famous 
for the defeat of Triarius by Caefar. This city was enlarged 
by Pompey, and called Megalopolis. Conftantine the Great 
added it to the province of Helenopontus. Polemonium, a 
famous town and harbour built by Polemon, whom Marc 
Antony created king of that country. From this town, if 
we believe Ptolemy, Pontus Polemoniacus had its name. 
This country is watered by the river Thermodon, and is 
fuppofed to have been the kingdom of the Amazons, who 
admitted no men among them, and yet were famous for 
warlike exploits. They are faid, or rather feigned, to have 
been originally the wives of thofe Scythians, who, in the 
reign of Sefoftris king of Egypt, broke into Afia. A party 
of thefe Scythians is faid to have invaded this part of Pon- 
tus, under the conduct of Plinos and Scolopythus, two young 
men of a great family, who had been driven out of their 
own country by a contrary faction. They ruled this coun- 
try for many years j but at laft both they and their army 
being all to a man treacheroully murdered, their wives, un- 
der the command of Lampedo and Marpefia, fell upon the 
A a 3 conquerors, 
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conquerors, and not only overthrew them, but fubdaed the 
neighbouring nations, and erected a female monarchy, which 
they enjoyed for fome ages. The names of their queens 
that occur in hiftory, are, Lampedo, Marpefia, Ortara, 
Antiopa, whofe fitters Hippolite and Menalyppe are feigned 
to have challenged Hercules and Thefeus to fingle combat, 
and to have been conquered by them with great difficulty. 
Penthefilea, who came with a body of brave heroines to aid 
Priam king of Troy, and was (lain by Pyrrhus fon to A- 
chilles ; {he is faid to have invented the battle-ax. Thaleftris, . 
who, as Juftin and others inform us, came to vifit Alexander 
ihe Great while he was in Hircania, and plainly told him, that 
her errand was no other than to have a child by fo great a 
hero. Thefe warlike women fuffered no man to live a- 
mong them ; if they brought forth any male children by 
the converfation they had twice a year with the men of 
the neighbouring countries, they either killed them, or fent 
them to their fathers ; but the females they bred up to the 
ufe of arms. They are faid to have extended their empire 
as far as Ephefus ; but coming into Europe, they were de- 
feated by the Athenians, under the conduct of Thefeus, 
and driven back. But the whole ftory of the Amazons is 
defervedly looked upon as a mere fable, which perhaps had 
its rife from the cuftom which prevailed among the Scy- 
thian women of accompanying their hufbands in their wars. 

Pontus Cappadociut, fo called becaufe it bordered 
on Cappadocia, and was added to that province by the 
Romans, extended from Pontus Polemoniacus to Colchis, ha- 
ving Armenia Minor and the upper ftream of the Euphrates 
for its fouthern bounds. The chief cities of this tract were, 
Cerafus built by the inhabitants of Sinope in Paphlagonia, 
to whom it paid, as Xenophon obferves, a yearly tribute. 
From this town Lucullus brought firft cherries into Italy, 
called therefore by the Latins Cerafa. Tournefort tell us, 
that the country here is very hilly, and that the hills are co- 
vered with woods, wherein cherry-trees grow naturally* 
- Tertullian ironically expoftulates with the Gentiles for not 
making Lucullus on this confideration a god, feeing they 
had beftowed divine honours on Bacchus for tranfplanting 
the vine into the weftern countries. Cerafus, according to 
Arrian, was afterwards named Pharnacia ; but Strabo and 
Ptolemy fpeaks cf Cerafus and Pharnacia as two diftinct 
towns. It is frill a pretty large town known by the name 
of Cerafonte, and feated on the fea-coaft at the foot of a 
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little hill between two very fteep rocks, with a ruinous 
caftle built by the emperors of Trebifond on the top of 
the rock, which is to the right as you enter the harbour. 
Tripoli, mentioned by ArrLn and Pliny, about three miles 
from the coaft, but now reduced to a poor village. Tra- 
pezus or Trebifond, called now Tarabofan, a Greek city, 
having been founded by the inhabitants of Sinope, to whom 
it even paid tribute, as we are informed by Xenophon, 
who palfed by Trebifond when he led back the remains 
of the ten thoufand. It was fituated on the fea-coaft in a pe- 
ninfula, and furrounded by fteep mountains. The antients 
fpeak of it as a city of great note. After the overthrow 
of Mithridates, who had feized it, the Romans reftored it, 
as they did moft of the Greek cities in Afia, to its former 
liberty and privileges. This city became famous in the mid- 
dle ages for the court of the Greek emperors of the family 
of the Comneni, who refided here after the Latins had 
made themfelves mafters of Conftantinople under the con- 
duct of Baldwin earl of Flanders. Alexis Comnenes 
was the firft who reigned here with the title of emperor, 
though Vincent de Beauvais gives him only the title of lord 
of Trebifond. He began his reign in 1204. and David 
Comnenes, the eleventh in fucceflion, was overcome, and 
cruelly murdered with his feven fons, by Mohamet the Great 
in 146 1, when Trebifond was taken by the Turks, and Pon- 
tus, Paphlagonia, aud Cappadocia, which the emperors of 
Trebifond had held, fubmitted to the conqueror. It is frill 
a very confiderable city, and a place of great refort for the 
trade to Conftantinople, Caffa, and other places on the Pon- 
tus or Black -Sea. It contains twenty thoufand inhabitants, 
but having fuffered a great deal in wars, efpecially in 16 17, 
when it was burnt by the Ruffians, the buildings are very 
inconfiderable. The caftle is pretty large, and built on 
a rock, out of which the ditches, that furround it, are cut. 
The infcription that is on the gate of the caftle fhews, that 
the emperor Juftinian repaired the edifices of the city. It is 
ftrange, that Procopius mould not mention this, feeing he 
employs three entire books in defcribing even the moft in- 
confiderable buildings erected by that prin#e in every cor- 
ner of his empire. That hiftorian barely tells us, that Juf- 
tinian caufed an aqueduct, to be built at Trebifond, and cal- 
led it the aqueduct of S. Eugenius the martyr. The port 
of Trebifond, called Platena, is to the eaft of the town. The 
emperor Adrian caufed it to be repaired, as we are informed 
A a 4 by 
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by Arrian. The harbour which the Genoefe are faid to have 
made there is almoft deftroyed. This town was in former 
ages a place of great trade, as appears from feveral medals 
produced by Tournefort. 

The chief rivers of Pontus are, the Halys, which rifing 
Rivers, « n ^ g reater Cappadocia, divides Pontus from Paphlagonia, 
and not far from Amifus difcharges itfelf into the Euxine 
fea. It flows towards the weft, and then bends to the 
north, as Strabo defcribes it ; but all our modern geogra- 
phers make it come from the eaft, following therein Hero- 
dotus, whofe miftake was long ago taken notice of, and cor- 
rected by Arrian, who furveyed thefe places by order of the 
emperor Adrian. It took its name, at Strabo informs us, 
from the falt-pits, in which great part of the country abounds 
through which it flows. The* Iris, now Cafalmac, which 
has its rife in Pontus, and receiving into its channel the Ly- 
cus and the fmall river of Themifcyra, falls into the Euxine 
fea not far from the Halys. The Thermodon, a river fa- 
mous among the antients for watering the little empire of the 
Amazons. It had its rife near the fmall city of Pharnarsea 
in Pontus Polemoniacus, and difcharged itfelf, like the other 
rivers of Pontus, into the Euxine fea. 
Soil and cli- T h e air of this country is reckoned very wholefome, 
aate. and the foil in many places fruitful ; the hills are for the 
moft part covered with olive or cherry-trees, and the plains 
abound with all forts of grain, being plentifully watered 
with fmall rivers. The honey of this country is of a very 
particular nature ; the effect it had on the army of the ten 
thoufand is related by Yenophon. " As there were a great 
" many bee-hives in the neighbourhood of Trapezus or Tre- 
" bifond, fays this author, our foldiers having eat greedily 
, : <c of it, were taken with violent evacuations upwards and 

1% ;. downwards attended with deliriums : fuch as were the leaft 

" affected feemed to be drunk, and the others to have run 
" quite diftracted : the ground was ftrewn with dead bodies 
" as after a battle; none, however, died of it, and the di- 
" ftemper ceafed the next day about the fame hour that it 
" began. Ariftotle was of opinion, that the bees gathered 
cc this honey from the box-trees ; and adds, that it depri- 
" ved thofe of their fenfes who were in health before eat- 
" ing it \ and on the contrary, cured fuch as were alrea- 
" dy mad. Pliny fpeaks of it thus j In fome years the 

" honey 
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« honey is very dangerous about Heraclea in Pontus ; au- 
« thors know not from what flowers the bees extract 
« it. Here is what we have been able to learn of this 
« matter : there is a plant in thofe parts called iEgolethron, 
" whofe leaves in a wet fpring imbibe a very dangerous qua- 
" lity : the honey which the bees extract from them is more 
4i liquid than ufual, more heavy and redder ; its fmell caufes 
" fneezing ; thofe who eat of it, lie on the ground, fweat 
" violently, and care for nothing but coolers. There is 
" alfo found on the fame coaft of the Pontus another 
" fort of honey called Mcenomenon, becaufe it makes 
" thofe run mad who eat of it . 'Tis thought the bees 
« collec~f, it from the flower of the Rhododendros, which 
" the forrefts there abound with. The people of thofe 
" parts, though they pay the Romans part of their tribute 
" in wax, are very cautious how they offer them their 
" honey." 

It is commonly believed, that the antient inhabitants Their ori , 
of this country were the defendants of Tubal, but in pro- gin, arts, 
cefs of time mixed with Cappadocians, Paphlagonians, and fciences > &c * 
other foreign nations, not to mention the many Greek 
colonies which fettled in Pontus, when moft of them were 
reduced by Mithridates the Great and Pharnaces. As for 
their arts and manufactures, all we know is, that the inha- 
bitants of Pontus Cappadocius called Chalybes are celebrated 
by the antients for their extraordinary (kill in working of 
Iron, and making offteel armour 5 whence they are laid 
to have had their name ; and truly they feem to have 
excelled much more in the labours of the hand, than in 
thofe of the head. They were very likely a trading people, 
having many convenient havens on the Euxine fea, and 
great ftore of timber proper for building of mips grow- 
ing on the coaft. Their language and religion were 
much the fame with thofe of Cappadocia, of which here- 
after. Their chief deities were, Ceres, Jupiter, and Nep- 
tune, to whom they offered burnt-facrifices, pouring on 
the fire, honey, milk, oil and wine. In honour of 
Neptune, they ufed to drive into the fea chariots drawn by 
four white horfes, which they drowned. 

This country was originally a part of Cappadocia, extend- Government 
J ng from mount Taurus to the Euxine fea, and divided into 
feveral petty kingdoms, which, if we believe Diodorus, 
were firft fubdued by Ninus. The Medes and Perfians 
Were in their turns mailers of this and all the countries 

bor- 
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bordering on the Euxine lea. The latter divided Cappado- 1 
cia into two fatrapies or governments, and beftowed that I 
part or fatrapy, which was afterwards by the Macedonians I 
named Pontus, on one of the anceftors of Mithridates, as I 
Juftin informs us. This happened, as it is commonly be- I 
lieved, in the reign of Darius the fon of Hyftafpes, who I 
conferred this new kingdom on one Artabazes of the royal | 
family of Perfia ; fo that Pontus, which to that time had f 
been but a province of Cappadocia, began to be ruled by f 
its own kings, and be a feparate kingdom in the reign of f 
Darius Hyftafpes. However, they paid tribute to the Per- Is 
fians, and were in a manner their vaffals till the reign of 
Ariobarzanes, who ftiook off the Perfian yoke, and great- ■ 
ly enlarged his fmall kingdom. In procefs of time the j 
kings of Pontus became very confiderable, having added to 
their dominions all Cappadocia, Paphlagonia, and great 
part of Bithynia to the weft, and of Colchis to the fouth ; 
infomuch, that Mithridates VII. firnamed Eupator, is look- 
ed upon as* one of the moft powerful princes that ever 
reigned in the eaft, having held out for forty years toge- 
ther againft the Romans, though their armies were com- 
manded by the greateft generals which Rome ever pro- j 
duced, namely by Sylla, Lucullus, and Pompey. The 
kingdom of Pontus was governed by princes defcended from 
Achsemenes of the royal family of Perfia, till the death of 
Darius, fon to Pharnaces II. in whom the Achaemenian family 
ended. Upon the death of Darius, which happened foon 
after the battle of Philippi, the kingdom of Pontus was 
beftowed by the Romans on Zeno, who was fucceeded 
by his fon Polemon I. and he by his fon Polemon II. upon 
whofe death, the family of Zeno being extinct, the king- 
dom of Pontus was made a Roman province in the reign 
of the emperor Claudius. 
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The reigns of the kings of Pontus. 

THE firft king of Pontus, we find mentioned in hi- Artabazes , 
ftory, is Artabazes, whom Darius the Ton of Hy- 
{talpes perferred to that crown °. Some writers tell us, 
that he was one of the feven competitors to the king- 
dom of Perfia upon the death of Cambyfes ; and others, 
that he was descended from one of them, which feems 
more probable, feeing he is not named among them by 
Herodotus. 

Rhodobates appears next ; he is mentioned by Rhodobatea ' 
LaertiusP, and faid to have reigned in the time of Darjus 
Nothus j whence it is plain, that he did not fucceed 
Artabazes, who was contemporary with Darius Hyftafpes, 
between whofe reign and that of Darius It. iirnamed No* 
thus, chronologers count above eighty years. 

Rhodobates was fucceeded by Mithridates I. whoMi t h r ida- 
refufing to pay the ufual tribute to Artaxerxes Mnemont« I. 
king of Perfia, was by him overcome in battle ; but a 
peace was foon after concluded between them by the me- 
diation of Tiflaphemes. He entered into an alliance with 
Clearchus, afterwards tyrant of Heraclea, by whom he 
was betrayed and taken prifoner. For Clearchus, having 
promifed to deliver the city of Heraclea into his hands, 
Mithridates no fooner entered the town, but he and thofc 
that attended him were furrounded and difarmed. The 
king was detained prifoner till fuch time as he paid a large 
fum for his ranfom, and then difmiffed This is all we 
read of him in hiftory. Xenophon gives him only the title 
of governor of Cappadocia. 

Mi thridates was fucceeded by Anobarzanes, who,^^^^ 
being appointed by Artaxerxes governor of Lydia, Ionia,nesI. 
and Phrygia, employed the forces that were under his 
command againft his prince,and not only invaded the king- 
dom of Pontus, but added to it great part of the neigh- 
bouring * 
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bouring provinces, which to that time had been fubjecl to 
the Perfians. Autophradates, fent by Artaxerxes to dif. 
poffefs him of the provinces which he had feized, laid 
Siege to Affos, and at the fame time Cotys king of Pa- 
phlagonia fat down before Seftus ; but were both obliged 
to withdraw by Agefilaus and Timotheus the Athenian, 
whom Ariobarzanes had with great promifes invited to his 
afiiftance. The king, being by their timely arrival de- 
livered from the dangers that threatened him, rewarded 
Agefilaus with a great fum of money, and beftowed on 
Timotheus the cities of Erithon and Seftus, which he 
had not long before taken from the Perfians. He ufed his 
utmoft endeavours, as Demofthenes informs us, to re- 
concile the Lacedaemonians and Thebans ; but not being 
able to bring the Thebans to any reafonable terms, he 
aflifted the Lacedaemonians with immenfe fums of money. 
The Athenians, as the fame author acquaints us r , (hewed 
fuch an efteem for this prince, that they not only made him 
free of their city, but granted both him and his children 
whatever they afked of them. He was murdered, as we 
read in Ariftotle *, in the twenty-eighth year of his reign 
by one Mithridates, whom fome take to be his fon. 
As the death of Ariobarzanes happened at the time that 
Alexander the Great invaded Perfia, the kingdom of 
Pontus was feized on by the Macedonians, but recovered 
Mithridates by Mithridates II. fon to Ariobarzanes, in the reign of 
Antigonus, to whofe fhare that country fell. This event 
is related thus by Polybius % Florus u , Aurelius Victor 
and others : Antigonus having dreamt that he had a field 
in which gold grew after the manner of corn, and that 
Mithridates cut it down and carried it into Pontus, began 
to entertain no fmall jealoufy againft him, and even gave 
private orders for the apprehending of him, with adefign 
to put him to death. But Mithridates, having received 
from Demetrius timely notice of the king's intention, 
withdrew into Paphlagonia, attended only by fix horfe- 
men. Here, with the afliftance of many others that 
joined him, he poftefTed himfelf of Ciniatum, a ftrong- 
hold iituated near mount Olgafys, and from thence, his 
army growing daily ftronger, made an irruption into 
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Cappadocla, and having driven the commanders of An- 
tigonus from that part which borders on Pontus, he en- 
tered in triumph his paternal kingdom, 1 which in fpite of 
all the efforts of Antigonus he held for the fpace of 
twenty-fix years, and tranfmitted to his pofterity. During 
his father's life-time he was highly in favour with Ar- 
taxerxes Mnemon, having to gratify that prince, treacher- 
oufly murdered Datames, governor of Cappadocia, who 
oppofed his defigns upon that country. He is faid to 
have lived to the age of eighty-four years u . Diodorus tells 
us, that he was put to death by Antigonus for fiding with 
CafTander ; he was fucceeded by his fon. 

Mithridates III. who added to the kingdom of Mithridates 
Pontus all Cappadocia and Paphlagonia, as Diodorus in- HI. 
forms us w . He entered into an alliance with the in- 
habitants of Heraclea, after feveral unfuccefsful attempts 
upon that city. He reigned thirty-fix years. 

Mithridates III. was fucceeded by his fon Ariobar- . ^ 
zanes II. who made war upon the Galatians ; but with ne "ii, za ~ 
what fuccefs, we know not. 

Mithridates IV. came to the crown after the death Mkhridatefi 
of his father Ariobarzanes ; as he was then very young, \y t 
the Galatians invaded his kingdom, and were attended 
with fuccefs ; but all on a fudden turned their forces a- 
gainft the free city of Heraclea ; but not being able to 
mafter it, they returned home, and fuffered Mithridates 
to recover and peaceably enjoy what they had feized. 

Mit hridates V. who fucceeded his father Mithri- Mithridates 
dates IV. made war upon the inhabitants of Sinope, a v. 
Greek city upon the coaft of Paphlagonia ; he made him- 
felf mafter of all the adjoining places; but rinding the 
whole peninfula, on which Sinope itfelf ftood well forti- 
fied, and garrifoned, not only by the inhabitants, but alfo - ' 
by their allies the Rhodians, he gave over the enterprize*. 
He afterwards proved a great friend to the Rhodians, and 
affifted them with money to repair the lofles they had 
fuffered by an earthquake. He entered into a ftri'£fc alli- 
ance with Antiochus the Great, who married one of his 
daughters, named Laodice. 

His fon Pharnaces I. falling unexpeclly on the city of pharnaees T . 
Sinope, took it by ftorm ; whereupon the Rhodians fent 

em- 
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cmbafladors to Rome to complain of the violent pro- | 
ceedings of the king of Pontus againft their allies ; but ! 
Pharnaces was fo far from being intimidated at the threats I 
of the Romans, that on the contrary he invaded the ter- I 
ritories of Eumenes king of Pergamus, a great friend 5 
and ally of the republic. Eumenes likewife difpatched ! 
embafladors to Rome to complain of Pharnaces, and in f 
the mean time entering into an alliance with Ariarathes, I 
king of Cappadocia, fecured his dominions againft any \ 
attempts of the enemy. Pharnaces finding himfelf thus 5 
difappointed, and not caring to engage in a war with the 
Romans, fent deputies to Rome to complain of Eumenes ! 
and Ariarathes, as if they had been the aggrefTors. Here- 
upon Marcius and other Roman citizens of great integrity 
were fent into Afia as umpires between the two contending 
parties, and charged to compofe, if poffible, all diffe- 
rences in an amicable manner. * Marcius found Eumenes 
and Ariarathes encamped with a confiderable army in the 
plains of Amifus, but ready to lay down arms, and refer 
the whole matter to arbitration ; whereupon he enjoined 
them to withdraw their forces from the enemy's country, 
which they did accordingly, ordering their troops the very 
* next morning to march back into Galatia. But Pharnaces 
could by no means be prevailed upon to come to an 
interview with Eumenes, or aflift at any conference where 
he Ihould be prefent ; with much ad.o they perfuaded 
him to fend embafTadors with full power to treat of fuch 
matters as concerned both nations, and to agree to fuch ar- 
ticles as the arbitrators mould judge equitable. The con- 
ference being opened, thofe, who were fent by Pharnaces, 
ftarted fo many difficulties, that nothing could be fettled ; 
wherefore Marcius, plainly perceiving that Pharnaces had 
no mind to come to an agreement, broke off the confe- 
rence, and returned to Rome. Upon his departure Eu- 
menes took the field again, and Pharnaces on his fide fent 
Leocriius, his commander in chief, at the head of ten 
thoufand men to lay wafte Galatia, at that time fubjecl: to 
Eumenes. Leocritus on his march befieged the city of 
Teios, or, as fome call it, Pius, and having obliged the 
garrifon, which entirely confifted of mercenaries, to capi- 
tulate, he promifed to convey them with their arms and 
effe&s to what place they mould chufe ; but having foon 
after their departure received exprefs orders from Pharnaces 
to put them all to the fword, he purfued them, and 
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flew them all to a man In this war Pharnaces depended 
upon the ailiftance of Seleucus king of Syria, who was 
already come as far mount Taurus, in order to join him; 
bat being reminded by the Roman embafladors of the arti- 
cles ftipulated between his father Antiochus and the repub- 
lic, he thought fit to march back, and leave Pharnaces to 
fhift for himfelf z . The king of Pontus finding himfelf 
thus difappointed,and at the fame time his dominions inva- 
ded by the confederate kings of Pergamus and Cappadocia 
fupported by the Romans, condefeended at laft to fue for 
peace, which was granted him upon the following con- 
ditions : that he ftiould forth- with withdraw his forces from 
Galatia and difannul all engagements and alliances with 
the inhabitants of that country ; that he ftiould in like 
manner evacuate Paphlagonia, and fend back to their res- 
pective homes with all their effects fuch as he had carried 
thence into flavery ; that he ftiould reftore to Ariarathes 
all the places which he had taken during the war, the 
hoftages of both kings, all their prifoners without ran- 
fom, and moreover deliver up to them fuch of their fub- 
jecb, as from the firft breaking out of the war had fled to 
him ; that he ftiould return to Morzias, a petty king in 
thofe parts, and to Ariarathes the nine hundred talents, 
which he had feized in the war, and pay down three 
hundred more to Eumenes, as a fine for invading his 
dominions without any provocation. Mithridates king of 
Armenia, having in this war joined Pharnaces, was by 
the articles of agreement obliged to pay three hundred 
talents to Ariarathes for having aftifted his enemy, contra- 
ry to a treaty of peace and alliance at that time fubfifting 
between them. In this treaty were comprifed Artaxias 
king of Armenia, Gatalus king of Sarmatia, Acufilochus 
another petty king, and the free city of Heraclea, Me- 
fembrya, Cherfonefus, and Cyzicus a . The city of Si- 
nope remained to Pharnaces, and was held by his fucceflbrs 
till the time of the Mithi idatic war, when it was reftored by 
Lucullus to its former liberty. The hoftages for the per- 
formance of thefe articles were no fooner delivered, but 
the confederate kings difbanded their armies, and retired 
home. Pharnaces died foon after, and left to his fon Mi- 
thridates 

y Polyb. Legat. 53. & Diodor. in excerpt. Valef.p. 312. 
'Diodor. ubi fupra. » Polyb. legat. 59. 
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thridates the kingdom of Pontus, more weakened by this ! 
peace than by all his wars. Pliny tells us b , that the herb ! 
centory had its name in Greek trom this king, who is fup. \ 
pofed to have applied himfelf to the ftudy of botanies. ] 
Mithridates Mithridates VI. was the firft king of Pontus that I 
VI. entered into an alliance with the Romans, lending them I 
a confiderable fupply of mips in their third war with the f 
Carthaginians a . He likewife proved a faithful ally to \ 
them in the war, which they carried on, at firft with great | 
lofs, againft Ariftonicus, who upon the death of Attalus : 
laid claim to the kingdom of Pergamus. After the de- 
feat of P. Craflus moft of the princes of Afia either iided 
with Ariftonicus, or retired home ; but Mithridates could 
by no offers or promifes be prevailed upon to abandon the 
caufe he had once efpoufed. On which confideration he 
was rewarded by the fenate with Phrygia Major, and ho- 
noured with the title of friend and ally of the people of 
Rome d . Appian tells us, that Phrygia was beftowed on 
him, not by the fenate, but by Manius Aquilius, whofuc- 
ceeded M. Perpenna in the command of the Roman 
forces in Afia, being bribed thereunto by the king with 
a large fum of money c . Be that as it will, it is cer- 
tain, that the fenate took Phrygia away from his fori, du- ' 
ring his minority, and declared it a free and indepedent 
ftate, as he himfelf complains in his fpeech related by 
Trogus f . Mithridates, after a long and profperous reign 
was treacheroufly murdered by fome of his intimate ac- 
quaintance. He left two fons, of which the elder named 
alfo Mithridates, fucceeding him in the kingdom of Pon- 
tus, eclipfed all thofe who had reigned before him, and 
is generally counted one of the greateft princes that ever 
fwayed a fcepter. He maintained a moft bloody war 
with the Romans for the fpace of forty- fix years, and a- 
lone gave them more trouble, as their own writers wit- 
nefs, than Pyrrhus, Hannibal, and the powerful kings of 
Syria and Macedon had done altogether. He received many I 
dreadful overthrows, his armies were often cut in pieces, 
- his ftrong- holds taken and levelled with the ground, and his 
whole kingdom hid wafte ; but ftill he returned more 
formidable than ever, as if he had received new ftrength 
from his very lofles ; and at laft in fpite of all the efforts 

of 

b Plin. I. xxv. c. 4, « Appian. in Mithridatic. p. 171. d J*- 
1. xxxvii. c. 1. « Appian. in Mithridatic. p. 177. & 20I 

\ & 1. 1. bell, civil, p. 362, 363, f Jfaftin. ubi. fupra. 
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of his powerful adverfaries, died a voluntary death in his own 
kingdom, which he tranfmitted to his poft erity. We ftiaU 
give here a fbort, but diftincl: account of his war with the 
Romans, commonly called the Mithridatic war, it being one 
of the greaterr. and moft expenfive that the republic ever 
waged. 

Mi thridates VII. firnamed the Great, was accord- Mi thridates 
ing to Strabo, eleven years old ; according to Eutropius, y^^P^ 
twelve; and according to Memnon, thirteen; when he flood, 2875. 
came to the throne. His future greatnefs was foretold, if Year before 
Trogus may be credited g , by two comets, one of which 1 I24 ' 
appeared at his birth, and the other the firft year of his reign. 
Both thefe comets were feen for feventy days and feventy 
nights together ; their fplendor was fuch as to eclipfe the fun, 
and raife in peoples minds the dread of a final conflagration. 
They covered the fourth part of the heaven, and in rafing or 
fetting took up the fpace of four hours (P). 

Mithridates began his reign with moft inhuman 
and unnatural acts of cruelty pracTifed on his mother and 
nearer! relations. His father by his laft will appointed him 
and his mother joint heirs to the kingdom ; but he claiming 
the whole, threw his mother into prifon, where he kept her 
under clofe confinement, till through hard ufage fhe ended 
her days h . Servius fays, that he poifoned her, that he might 
being then but a child lie under no check K Thofe, to whom 

the 

s Juftin. 1. xxxvii. c. z, & 3. h Memnon, in excerpt. 

Photii, c. 32. Strab. 1. x. p. 477. Juftin. 1. xxxvii. c. 1. 
1 Servius, in Virgil. 1. vi. iEneid. 

(P) That which happened at his birth mud be the comet 
which Seneca mentions in the following words (16): "In the 
" reign of king Attalus there appeared a comet, which being 
" (mall at firft, afterwards fpread itfelf as far as the equinoctial 
" circle, fo that its extent . equalled that region of the heaven 
" which we call the milky way." If this cornet appeared, 
as Seneca affirms, in the reign .of Attalus, we muft allow Mithri- 
dater, with Eutropius (1 7), and Orofms (18), who ufually follow 
Livy, feventy-two years of life; for had he lived only fixty-eight 
°r fixty-nine, as Appian infmuates (19), the comet had appeared 
after the death of Attalus, and not in his reign, as Seneca fays. ^' 

(16) Seneca, lib. vii. c. 15. (17) Eutrop. lib. vi. 

(18) Orof. lib. vi. c. 5. (19) Appian p. 249, 

Vol. IX. B b 
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the care of his education was committed, obferving him to 
be of a cruel and unruly temper, made various attempts on 
his life, but could never compafs their defign, he being al- 
ways on his guard, and armed, even in fo tender an 
age, againft all manner of treachery, without ever mewing 
the leaft diffidence (QJ. In his youth, to inure his body to 
hardfhips, he applied himfelf to the manly exercife of hunt- 
ing, palling whole months in the open fields, and often ta- 
king his reft amidft the frozen fnow. When he came of age, 
he married his own fitter, by name Laodice, a thing frequent- 
ly pradtifed in thofe days by the eaftem kings, and had by 
her a fon named Pharnaces. Having now an heir to his king- 
dom, and afpiring to nothing lefs than the empire of all Afia, 
attended with a few friends, he undertook a progrefs through 
the various kingdoms of that great continent, with a defign 
to obferve the cuftoms, laws, and manners of the inhabitants, 
to learn their different languages, whereof he is faid to have 
fpoke twenty-two, to take an eftimate of their ftrength, and 
above all ? to view narrowly their ftrong-holds, and fortified 
towns. In this journey he fpent three years, during which 
time it being noifed abroad that he was dead, his wife Laodice 

gave 

( QJ Juftin tells us (20), that his governors made him rid* 
and perform his exercifes on a wild and unmanageable hone, 
which he governed with fuch fk-ill and dexterity, that his very 
enemies could not but admire and applaud him. They had after- 
wards recourfe to poifon ; but he being apprifed of their treache- 
rous deligns, armed himfelf againft them with fuch antidotes and 
preservatives, that when he attempted in his old age to poifon 
himfelf, the molt exquifite poifons rather nourifhed than deftroyed 
the conftitution of his body. Martial (21) fays, that he was from 
his infancy fo accuftomed to take poifon, that in his old age no 
poifon could hurt him. 

Profecit poto Mithridates faepe veneno, 
Toxica ne poifent faeva nocere fibi. 

He was the inventor of Mithridate, which borrowed its name 
from him, as Pliny, Paulus, iEgmeta, Cornelius Celfus, Gelling 
Galen witnefs, and Serenus in the following verfes. 

Antidotus vero mult-Ls Mithridatica fertur 
Confociata modis : fed magnus fcrinia regis 
Cum raperet victor, vilem deprendit in illis 
Synthelin, & vulgata fatis medicamina rifit. 



{20) Jufthu 1, xxxyIi. c. 2. 



(21) Mart, lib. v. 
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gave herfelf up to all manner of lewdnefs and having brought 
forth a fon by a criminal converfation with one of the lords of 
her court, to conceal her guilt, and avoid the juft refent- 
ment of her provoked hufband, welcomed him on his return 
with a poifoned potion which had no other effect but to in- 
cenfe him more againft her, and haften her own deftruction, 
which was foon effected by his order, all thofe being involved 
in the fame punimment, who were any ways acceflbry to 
her incontinence and difloyalty k . 

And now thinking it time to put in execution his vaft de-i nva( j es p a . 
figns, he invaded, and eafily reduced the neighbouring king-phlagonia. 
dom of Paphlagonia, which he divided with his friend and 
ally Nicomedes king of Bithynia. As the Romans had not 
long before declared Paphlagonia a free ffate, they fent em- 
baffadors to both kings, enjoining them to withdraw their 
forces, and reftore that nation to its former condition. Mi- 
thridates returned anfwer, that Paphlagonia had belonged to 
his father, and therefore was his by inheritance, adding, that 
he could not well understand why the Romans, without be- 
ing appealed to, mould trouble themfelves about controver- 
fies arifing among the princes of Aiia. The embafladors 
threatened him with war ; but he was fo far from being in- 
timidated by their menaces, that from Paphlagonia he march- 
ed directly into Galatia, which he made himfelf matter of, 
though it was at that time under the protection of the people 
of Rome. Having thus reduced Paphlagonia and Galatia, 
the next kingdom he caft his eyes upon was that of Cappado- 
cia, held at that time by Ariarathes, who had married his 
filler, and with whom he had lived in great friendmip. As 
Ariarathes was one of the moft powerful princes in all Afia, 
and a great favourite of the Romans, in whofe fervice his fa- 
ther had been killed, during their war with Ariftonicus, Mi- 
thridates thought it fafer to attempt the accompliming of his 
defigns by treachery, than by dint of arms, and accordingly 
bribed one Gordius privately to difpatch him. Upon his death 
Nicomedes king of Bithynia invaded Cappadocia, and ha- 
ving driven out the fon of the deceafed prince, married his 
widow in hopes of eftabliihing himfelf by that means on the 
throne. This gave Mithridates a plaulible pretence of fall- ^ nd Ca 
!ng upon Cappadocia, and at the fame time of weakening docia. 
bis former ally, but now rival, Nicomedes. For under pre- 
tence of reftoring his nephew, he made war upon Nicome- 
B b 2 des, 
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des, and drove him quite out of Cappadocia. As this war 
gained him the reputation, not only of gallantry, but good* 
nature, (for no body imagined that he had any hand ih the 
murder of Ariarathes) out of a certain regard to public fame 
he reftored the kingdom of Cappadocia to its lawful owner, 
and marched his troops back into his own territories. But 
foon after repenting what he had done, and preferring power 
to fame, he began to feek fome pretence of quarrelling with 
his nephew. With this view he preffed him to recall from 
banimmcnt Gordius, who had affaffinated his father ; which 
the young prince highly refenting, and Mithridates threaten 
ing to bring him back by force of arms, matters were brought 
by degrees to that pafs, that both princes took the field. Mi- 
thridates entered Cappadocia at the head of an army confift- 
irtg of eighty thoufand foot, ten thoufand horfe, and fix hm- 
dred chariots armed with fcythes, hoping with fuch a power- 
ful army to carry all before him ; but finding his nephew rea^ 
dy to receive him with a ftrength no- ways inferior to his owft 
he altered his defign ; and feigning a defire of reconciliation, 
invited him to a conference ; which the young prince willing* 
ly agreeing to, Mithridates in fight of both armies ftabbed 
him with a dagger, which he had concealed in the plaits of 
his garment (R). This barbarous and unexpected piece of 
treachery ftruck the Cappadocians with fuch terror and a- 
mafcement, that they immediately threw* down their arms, 
and fuffeiedMithridates without any moleftation to feize oh all 
the ftrong-holds of the kingdom, which he refigned to his 
ion a child but eight years old, calling him Ariarathes^ a 
name peculiar to the kings of Cappadocia, and committing 
both him and the whole management of his affairs to the care 
of Gordius. But the Cappadocians, dlfdaining to be ruled 
by a public aflaffin, fhook off the tyrannical yoke, and placed 

on 

(R) It was a cuftom in antient times among kings, as Juftin 
informs us (22), to fend perfons of diftinction to fearch each other 
before they met, left any treacherous defigns might be carried on 
under colour of a friendly conference. The perfon who was ap- 
pointed to fearch Mithridates, being very bafy in looking for 
fome weapon under his belly, die king dcfired him to take heed 
left he mould find there a weapon of a very different nature from 
that which lie was fo carefully looking for. This jeft raifed 
in the fpeclators a loud laughter, and made the fearcher defift 
from any farther enquiries ; by which means the dagger, which 
Mithridates had brought, was concealed. 

(22) Juftin. lib. xxxviii. c, 1. 
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on the throne the brother of their late king, who to that time 
had kept himfelf concealed in fome city of Afia. But his 
reign was fhort, being foon driven out by Mithridates, and 
the Capnadocians again brought under fubjection. The un- 
happy prince feeing himfelf thus ftript of his paternal king- 
dom, and reduced to the utmoft mifery, no body daring t© 
entertain him through fear of Mithridates, died of grief in 
the very flower of his age ; and in him was extinct the fami- 
ly of Pharnaces, which had ruled over Cappadocia from the 
time of Cyrus the Great. 

Upon his death Nicomedes km<* of Bithynia, being 
jealous of the overgrown power of Mithridates, and fear- 
ing left he fhould fall upon his dominions, if he were fufr 
fered to enjoy quietly the neighbouring kingdom of Cap- 
padocia, fuborned a youth of a comely and majeftic afpect 
to pafs himfelf upon the Romans for the fon of Ariara- 
thes, as if he had left three fons, and not two only, a$ 
was commonly believed. The youth being well inftructed 
how to behave himfelf, and what he mould fay, fet out 
for Rome ; and there prefenting himfelf before the fenate, 
complained with tears in his eyes of the monftrous and 
unnatural cruelty of his uncle Mithridates, bewailed the 
untimely death of his brothers, expatiated on the fervices 
of his grandfather, who had loft his life in the caufe of 
the republick ; and concluded his fpeech by entreating 
them to convince the world of the tender regard they 
had for their friends, by reftoring to his paternal king- 
dom the grandfon of one, whom they had thought fit 
to honour with that glorious title. The fenate was no 
lefs affected by his fpeech, than taken by his modefty, ad- 
drefs, and gracious mien . Being ordered to withdraw, Lao- 
dice, the widow of Ariarathes and fifter to Mithridates, who 
upon her hufband's death had married Nicomedes, as we 
have hinted before, came in and depofed that me had three 
fons by her former hufband Ariarathes, of which the peti- 
tioner was one. Whereupon the fenate with many kind 
and grateful expremons promifed to efpoufe his caufe, and 
never forfake him, till he was reinftated in the kingdom 
of his forefathers. But in the mean time Mithridates re- 
ceiving notice of the plot, difpatched Gordius to Rome to 
difclofe it to the fenate, and affure them, that the child, 
whom he had preferred to the crown, was the lawful 
fon of Ariarathes. This unexpected emba/Ty raifed a ftrong 
fufpicion of both kings in the minds of the fenators, who 
B b 3 there- 
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thereupon examining more narrowly into the matter, and 
difcovering the deceit, commanded Mithridates to relin- 
quifh Cappadocia, and Nicomedes Paphlagonia. Both thefe 
ftates were by a decree of the fenate declared free ; but 
the Cappadocians, protefting that they could not live with- 
out a king, were allowed to chufe one of their own body. 
Mithridates ufed great intereft in behalf of Gordius ; but 
he being excluded by the Romans, Ariobarzanes was pre- 
ferred to the crown by the majority of votes, as StrabQ 
informs us, or, as Juftin has it, by appointment of the 
fenate. 

And -now the Romans, growing jealous of the power- 
of Mithridates, and the fway which he bore among the 
princes «of Afia, fent L. Cornelius Sylla into Cappadocia 
under appearance of an embafly, but in reality to difappoint 
the meafures which he was purfuing, and the fteps he was 
taking to grafp the empire of all Afia. Sylla with a handful 
of men defeated Gordius, cut in pieces his army compofed 
of Cappadocians and Armenians, and fettled, according to 
the decree of the fenate, Ariobarzanes on the throne. But 
Sylla had no fooner fet out for Rome, than Mithridates, 
who had fuffered his fon to be driven from the throne of 
Cappadocia, as if that no-ways concerned him, ftirred 
up Tigranes king of Armenia againft Ariobarzanes, who, 
upon his approach abandoning the kingdom, fled to Rome, 
Tigranes, having without the lofs of one man pofTefTed him- 
felf of Cappadocia, placed anew on the throne Ariarathes, 
fon to Mithridates, and reftored all things to the ftate they 
were in before the arrival of Sylla. At the fame time Ni- 
comedes Philopator, king of Bithynia, dying, Mithridates 
invaded that kingdom, and drove out his natural fon, na- 
med alfo Nicomedes, whom the Romans had appointed to 
fucceed him, placing in his room his own brother Socrates, 
firnamed Chreftus, or the Thrifty. Nicomedes likewife 
fled to Rome, where it was decreed by the fenate, that both 
he and Ariobarzanes fhould be reftored to their kingdoms. 
In purfuance of which decree, Manius Aquilius, who had 
then ended the fervile war in Sicily, and Marcus Altini- 
us, being fent into Afia in quality of legates, and there 
pined by the forces of Lucius Caflius governor of A- 
fia Pergamena, or Afia Proper, and by the auxiliaries of 
the allied kings, Nicomedes was reinftated in the kingdom 
of Bithynia, and Ariobarzanes in that of Cappadocia. Th e 
legates according to their mftruetions charged both 
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to make frequent inroads into the neighbouring territories 
of Mithridates, and practife there whatever hoftilities they 
could, alluring them of the powerful affiftance of the Romans 
in cafe he mould refent the provocation. This the legates 
did to pick a quarrel with Mithridates, who, not thinking 
himfelf as yet a match for the Romans* had tamely fuf- 
fered both his brother and his fon to be driven out of 
the kingdoms which they had ufurped. Ariobarzanes could 
by no means be induced to provoke fo powerful a neighbour 5 
but Nicomedes, being partly with promifes, partly with 
menaces, prevailed upon to comply with the injunctions of 
the legates, entered Pontus in a hofthe manner, and putting 
all to fire and fword, laid wafte whole provinces, without 
meeting with the leaft oppofition. For Mithridates, to 
juftify in the eyes of the world the war which he had 
long defigned againft the Romans, had ordered his lieute- 
nants to forbear returning any hoftilities, till fuch time as 
he had laid his complaints before the legates. This he did 
foon after, fending one Pelopidas to expoftulate with them 
about the proceedings of Nicomedes. But the legates re- 
turning anfwer, that he having been the firft aggreflbr $ 
Nicomedes had but paid him in his own coin, and that 
they would not fuffer him to ufe any violence againft their 
friend and ally, Mithridates thought it high time, having 
on foot a numerous and well-difciplined army, to enter 
upon action ; and accordingly fent his fon Ariarathes in- 
to Cappadocia, who put to flight the united forces of Ari- 
obarzanes and Altinius the Roman legate, and anew took 
pofTeflion of that kingdom. At the fame time Nicomedes 
making inroads into Pontus, Mithridates, to gain time, and 
make the Romans believe that he was ftill inclined to a peace r 
difpatched embaffadors to Rome to beg of the fenate, that, 
if Nicomedes was their friend, they would oblige him by 
their authority to forbear giving him any further molefta- 
tion ; but if they accounted him an enemy, they would 
give him leave to do himfelf juftice, and repel force by 
force. The fenate, being well apprifed of Mithridates'^ 
views, replied, that Nicomedes had done nothing without 
juft provocation, and therefore they faw no caufe why they 
fhould lay any injunctions on him ; whereas they had many 
things to enjoin Mithridates, but above all, to reftore with- 
out further delay the kingdom of Cappadocia to its law- 
ful owner, and conclude a fpeedy peace with their friend 
and ally Nicomedes, on pain of being accounted an ene- 
B b 4 my 
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my to Rome, and treated accordingly. With this anfwer, 
the embafladors were difmifTed, and the fame day ordered 
to depart the city ; but before their departure charged to 
acquaint their matter, that the people of Rome would ad- 
mit of no embafladors from him, till fuch time as he had 
complied with thcfe their commands k . 

In the mean time the legates in Afia drawing together 
what forces they could mufter in Bithynia, Cappadocia, 
Paphlagonia, and Galatia, and being joined by Caffius 
. governor of Alia, took the field without waiting for the 
determination of the fenate. They divided their army 
into feveral fmall bodies : Caffius encamped on the confines 
of Bithynia and Galatia ; Aquilius with his body pofTeffed 
himfelf of the avenues leading from Pontus into Bithynia ; 

Oppius fecured the entrance into Cappadocia ; and Mi- 
nutius Rufus and C. Popilius admirals lay with a fleet of three 
hundred fail at Byzantium, to prevent the enemy from en- 
tering into the Euxine fea. Each of the generals had an 
army of forty thoufand men under his command, befides 
a body of fifty thoufand foot and fix thoufand horfe, which 
Nicomedes brought to their affiftance l . 

On the other fide, Mithridates, having enticed many of 
the neighbouring nations to join him againft the Romans, 
found at the general rendezvous, that his whole ftrength 
confifted of two hundred and fifty thoufand foot, fifty thou- 
fand horfe, a hundred and thirty chariots armed with fcythes, 
three hundred {hips, and one hundred gallies. Nicomedes, 
as he was on his march to take poffeffion of an important 
poft, according to the direction cf the Roman generals, hap- 
pened to fall in with a numerou s body of the enemies ; where- 
upon a bloody battle enfued, the victory inclining fome time 
to one fide, and fome time to another. The fight lafted ma- 
ny hours, both armies behaving themfelves with the utmoft 
., gallantry and refolution. But at laft the Bithynians, though 

Defeats thenar fuperior in number, being put in diforder by the armed 
Bithynians. chariots, which mowed down entire files, betook themfelves 
to flight, leaving behing them their baggage, money, and 
provilions, which fell to the conqueror. Nicomedes, the 
greater part of his men being {lain, with much ado got in- 
to Paphlagonia, and from thence marched with the remains 
of his fcattered army to join Caffius. Nicomedes being thus 

driven 

k Liv. 1. lxxiv. Appian. Mithridatic. p. 177, & 179. D 10 
legat. 31. 1 Appian. in Mithridatic. p. 179. 
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driven out of the field, Mithridates detached part of his army, 
under the command of Neoptolemus and Nemanes an Arme- 
nian, to fall upon Aquilius, who guarded the pafTes leading 
into Bithynia with an army of forty thoufand foot and four 
thoufand horfe. Upon their approach Aquilius withdrew 
his forces in good order, but being purfued clofe, and har- 
raffed on his march by the enemy, he refolved to venture a 
battle, which proved very unfuccefsful, ten thoufand of 
his men being killed onthefpot, three hundred taken prifoners, 
and the reft quite difperfed. The legate himfelf, attended by 
a fmall body of horfe, having the fame night reached the 
river Sangarius, fwam over, and arrived fafe at Pergamus ra . 
Upon the news of this double overthrow, the other Roman 
generals abandoned their pofts, and left Mithridates mafter 
of the field. The fleet alfo difperfed, and the greater part 
of the mips were either taken or funk by the king's ad- 
mirals. Mithridates refolved to improve the opportunity 
which now offered of accomplifhing his defigns ; and, dri- 
ving the Romans quite out of Afia, over-ran all Phrygia, 
Myfia, Afia Proper, Caria, Lycia, Pamphylia, Paphlago- Over-runs 
nia, Bithynia, and whatever other countries either belong- ^^j?^. 
ed to, or had fided with, the Romans, as far as Ionia. 
He was received every-where with all poffible demonftra- 
tions of joy, the inhabitants flocking to him in white gar- 
ments, and calling him their father, their deliverer, their 
god, the great and fole lord of all Afia n . What thus 
gained him the affections of the people, was his kind uf- 
age to the prifoners he had taken in the two engagments ; 
for he not only fent them all home without ranfom, but 
furnifhed with good ffore of provifions, and even money 
to defray the expences of their journey. This piece of 
good-nature was every-where fo cried up by his friends, and 
had fuch an effect on the minds of his enemies, that all 
the nations of Afia {hewed an ambition to live under the 
mild government of fo clement a prince. EmbafTadors 
came flocking to him from all parts, and among others 
thofe of Laodicea on the Lycus, to whom the king pro- 
mifed his protection, on condition they delivered up to 
him Oppius, governor of Pamphylia, who had retrea- 
ted thither. The inhabitants readily complied with his 

defire 

m Appian. comparat. cum. Memnon. & Liv. 1. lxxvii 
Strab. 1. xii. p. 562. "Diodor. Sicul. in excerpt. 

Valefii, p. 401. Athen. 1. v. c. 11. Memnon. c. 33. Liv. 1. Ixxvik 
Appian. p. 183, 
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defire, and fent Oppius to him in chains, ordering 
lienors to walk before him with their fafces in deri- 
fion of the Roman pride and orientation. Mithridatcs 
was overjoyed to fee a Roman general and a proconful his 
prifoner ; and his joy was foon after encreafed by the deli- 
very of Manius Aquilius, whom the Lefbians, revolting 
from the Romans, fent to him in fetters with many other 
Romans of diftinction. As he had been the chief author and 
promoter of the war, Mithridates, led him about with him, 
whitherfoever he went, either bound on an afs, or on foot 
coupled to one Baftarnes, a public malefactor, forcing him 
to proclaim with his own mouth to the crowds flocking to 
fee him, that he was Manius Aquilius the Roman legate, 
Aquinif USWhen ^ e came t0 Per g amus > h e caufed him firft to be pub- 
to a cruel licly whipt, afterwards to be put upon the rack, and Jaftly 
death. melted gold to be poured down his throat, upbraiding there? 
by the Romans in general, and him in particular, with ava^ 
rice, bribery, and corruption °. 

Mithridates after fo many conquefts being now 
looked upon as invincible, all the free cities of Afia opened 
their gates to him ; he was received at Magnefia, Mitylene, 
and Ephefus with loud acclamations ; the latter, to ingrati- 
ate themfelves with him, pulling down all the monuments 
which the Romans had erected. His generals too were at- 
tended with like fuccefs, the cities, where-ever they ap- 
peared, voluntarily fubmitting to them, and contributing 
large fums of money to defray the charges of the war. By 
this means he amaiTed fuch treafures as enabled him to main- 
tain feveral numerous armies on foot for the fpace of five 
years, without levying any taxes or tributes on his fub- 
je&sP. 

As moft of the provinces fubdued by Mithridates were 
either fubject or allied to Rome, many Roman citizens had 
fettled in the chief cities, and were difperfed all over Afia. 
Mithridates confidering thefe as fo many fpies, who would 
not fail to obferve his motions and acquaint the fenate with 
his defigns, took the moft cruel and inhuman method of 
ridding himfelf of them that had been heard of till his time, 
but has been practifed in after-ages by other nations. He 
difpatched private letters to all the governors and magiftrates 
of the cities where the Romans refided, enjoining them, on 

pain 



0 Liv. 1. lxxviii. Athenseus ubi fupra. Appian. p. 184. PKn. 
xxxiii. c. 3. Cicero in orat. pro lege Manil. & lib. v. Tufculan. 
quseft* Pjuftin. 1. xxxviii. c. 3, 
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pain of death and utter deftru&ion of their country, %o caufe Orders all 
all of the Italian race, women and children not excepted, £ e A fi^£ 
to be murdered on the thirtieth day from the date of his mafiacred. 
letters, and to let their bodies lie unburied in the open Year of the 
fields. One moiety of their goods was to be forfeited to the BrfweCW 
king, and the other beftowed as a reward on the affaffins. 88. 
Whatever flave murdered his matter was to receive his li^ 
berty, and one-half of the debt was to be remitted to the 
debtor that mould kill his creditor. Whoever concealed any 
of the Italian race, under what pretence foever, was to be 
punifhed with immediate death (R). When the fatal day 
came, a day as Tully calls it, of horror and confufion, the 
gates of the cities being fhut, and all the outlets befet with 
Soldiers, the king's orders were proclaimed ; which caufed an 
univerfal alarm and confternation, not in thofe only, who 
were deftined to die, but in fuch of the natives too as had 
the leaft fpark of humanity, feeing themfelves obliged either 
to betray and barbaroully murder their innocent guefts, 
friends, and relations, or be liable themfelves to a cruel 
death. However, as moft of the Afiatics bore a mortal ha- 
tred to the Romans, and were moreover animated by the pro- 
mife of an ample reward, the king's orders were without 
delay put in execution, and all Afia in one day turned into 
a ftiambles n . The inhabitants of Ephefus, where Mithri- 
dates then refided, dragged fuch as had taken fan&uary in 
Diana's temple from the very ftatue of the goddefs, and 
put them to the fword. The Pergamenians difcharged mow- 
ers of darts upon them, as they embraced the ftatues in the 

temple 

n Appian. in Mithridatic. p. 185. 206. 209. 212. Cic. in Orat* 
pro lege Manil. & pro Flacco. Memnon. in excerpt, c. 33. Liv. 
1. lxxviii. Velleius Patercul. 1. ii. c. 18, Flor, 1. iii. c. 5. Eutrop. 
1. v. Oros. 1. vi. c. 2, &c. 



(R) Theophanes the Mitylenian, who wrote the life of Pom- 
pey, tells us, that P. Rutilius Rufus, a man of proconfular dig- 
nity, who had been banifhed Rome, and lived at that time in 
Alia, put Mithridates upon this barbarous refolution ; and adds, 
that Pompey found in the fort Caino, amongft many other va- 
luable books, * an oration compofed by Rutilius, wherein he ftir- 
red up the king to this maffacre (23). But Tully amires us (24), 
that Rutilius had no hand in it, having faved himfelf by dif- 
guifmg his condition with a philofopher's mantl^p and in that garb 
making his efcape, as fqme others did, out of Afia undifcovered. 



(23) Plutarch, in Pomp. (24) Cic. pro C. Rabinio Pofthamo. 
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temple of Efculapius. At Adramyttium in Mytia many 
were murdered in the water, while they were attempting 
with their children on their backs to fwim over to the ifland 
of Lefbos. The Caunians, who not long before had been 
delivered by the Romans from the yoke of the Rhodians, 
and reftored to their ancient privileges, excelled in cruelty 
all the reft ; for, as if they had ap©ftatized from human na- 
ture, they took pleafure in tormenting and butchering the 
innocent children under their mothers eyes, fome of them 
running diffracted, and others dying for grief at a fight 
which nature could not bear. The Trallians were the only 
people on the continent, who could not find in their hearts 
to imbrue their hands in the blood of their innocent guefts, 
However, as the king's orders were peremptory, they hired 
one Theophilus a Paphlagonian to difpatch the few Roman? 
that lived among them. He having (hut them all up toge- 
ther in the temple of Concord, firft cut off their hands as 
they embraced the ftatues of the gods, and then hacked 
them to pieces °. Many Romans were faved on the float- 
ing iftands of Lydia, called Calaminae, where they con- 
cealed themfelves till fuch time as they found an opportu- 
nity of making their efcape out of Ana p j but neverthelefs 
a hundred and fifty thoufand Roman citizens were maflacred 
that day, according to Plutarch and Dion q ; but according 
to others only eighty thoufand r . 

Mithridates, having thus got rid of fuch as could 
any ways difturb him in the quiet pofTemon of his conquefts 
on the continent, embarqued great part of his forces in order 
to reduce the adjacent iflands. He failed firft to Cos, where 
he was joyfully received by the natives, who delivered up to 
him Alexander, the fon of Alexander, who being driven 
from the throne of Egypt was killed by Chareas a fea cap- 
tain, as he was retiring in a fmall vefTel to Cyprus. With the 
young prince they put into the king's hands vaft fums of money, 
with all the golden vefTels and jewels to an immenfe value, 
which his grandmother Cleopatra had left with him, and had 
been amaffing for many years. To the young prince Mithri- 
dates gave an education fuitable to his birth, and ever treat- 
ed him like a king's fon, but kept the treafures for himfelf 

Here 

0 Appian/ ubi fupra, p. 185. & comparat. cum Dion, in ex- 
cerptis, p. 642. p Plin. 1. ii. c. 95. iPlut. in Sylla. 

Dion, legat. 36, & 37., r Memnon. c. 33. Valer. 

Maxim. 1. ix. c. 2. 8 Appian. ubi fupra, p. i 86. 252* 

253. & bell, civil. 1. i. p. 414. 
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Here likewife he found eight hundred talents in ready mo- 
ney, which at the firft breaking out of the war, had been 
depofited by the Jews of Alia in this illand as in a place 
of fafety , and was defigned , as Jofephus informs us 1 , 
for the temple of Jerufalern. From Cos the king fteered 
his courfe to the ifland of Rhodes, where all the Romans 
who had efcaped out of Afia found a fanctuary, and amongft 
others L. Caffius the proconful. The Rhodians, upon the 
firft news of the king's being at fea, equipped their fleet, 
and put their city in a pofture of defence, determined nei- 
ther to deliver* up the Romans, nor admit him within their 
gates. As he drew near, they ordered their admiral, by 
name Darnagoras, a man of great experience in fea affairs, 
to meet him, and, if poflible, draw him to a battle, know- 
ing that his fleet, though fuperior in number, was but very 
indifferently manned. As the Rhodians advanced, the king's His fleet de- 
fleet retir'd, making towards the coafts of Lycia; but Da- feated b y the 
magoras chacing them, fix of his (hips came up with twen- Rhodians - 
ty-five of the king's, and after a fharp engagement funk 
two, and put the reft to flight. In this encounter Mithri- 
dates, though he had never before feen a fea-fight, behaved 
with extraordinary courage and intrepidity but one of the 
(hips of his own fquadron falling foul of that which carried 
him, by which accident he was very near being taken pri- 
foner, he ever after abhorred the fea, and took an averfion 
to all the Chians, becaufe the pilot of that fhip was a Chian. 
However, being unwilling to give over the enterprize, he 
took new forces on board, with great {lore of warlike en- 
gines to batter the city, and unexpectedly appeared again 
on the coafts ; but was anew forced to retire with difgrace, 
and lay afide all thoughts of reducing the ifland a . 

Mithri dates, being thus difappointed at Rhodes, 
entrufted his generals with the command of his armies, and 
himfelf retired to Pergamus, there to fettle the civil go- 
vernment of Afia, and levy new forces to be fent to his 
generals as they mould have occafion for them. ArChelaus, Archelaus 
commander in chief of all his forces, was fent to Greece ™* ke h ^ m 
with an army of a hundred and twenty thoufand men, 0 f Athens, 
where by the treachery of one Ariftio or Athenio he got 
pofTeffion cf Athens, and either put to the fword, or fent 
to Mithridates all thofe who favoured, or were fufpe£ted to 
favour, the Romans. From Athens he difpatched parties to 

re- 

1 Jofeph. 1. xiv. c. 12. n Appian, comparat. ciinj 

Memnon. c. 33. & Liv, h lxxviii. 
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reduce the neighbouring catties and the ifland of Deiosj 
which they did accordingly ; but the illand was foon re- 
covered by Orobius a Roman general, who hearing that 
the enemies kept no guards, but palled their time in de- 
bauchery and caroufing, by the favour of a dark night, 
landed without being perceived $ and, falling upon them in 
one of their revels, put every man of that party to the 
fword except Apellicon the commander* who found means 
to make his efcape w . Metrophanes, another of the king's 
generals, entering Eubaea, laid wafle the whole country, 
exerting his rage chiefly againft the cities of Demetrias and 
Magnefia, which refufed to admit him within their gates* 
But as he was failing off with a great booty, Bruttius praetor 
or governor of Macedonia, coming up with him funk fome 
of his mips, and took others, putting all the prifoners to the 
fword. Mithridates upon the news of this lofs, fent his fon 
Ariarathes with a powerful army to invade Macedonia, which 
he foon reduced, together with the kingdom of Thrace^ 
driving the Romans every-where before him. The generals 
which he fent into other quarters were no lefs fuccefsful, ha- 
ving, at the return of the Romans into Greece, as Aulus 
Gellius *, Valerius Maximus y, and Quintilian z affure us, 
twenty-five different nations, which paid him homage. The 
fame authors add, that he was fkilled in every one of their 
various languages, fo as to fpeak with the natives without 
an interpreter whenever he had occafion. Among thefe we 
find reckoned the Rhoxani, now Ruffians or Mufcovites, 
whom Diophantes, one of the king's generals, brought under 
fubjedtion, after having (lain in one engagement fifty thou- 
fand of the Barbarians, who came with an innumerable ar- 
my to oppofe him. And now Mithridates was mafter no* 
only of Alia, but of all Greece and the adjacent iflands, ex^ 
cept Rhodes, as far as the Cyclades, 

The interline broils and civil diffenfions, which at this 
time reigned in Rome, proved a favourable opportunity for 
Mithridates to extend thus the confines of his empire; 
but at laft the fenate upon certain advice that he defigned 
to invade Italy, and had even been invited thither by the 
Italians, who had revolted from them, began ferioufly to 
deliberate on the means of oppofing fo powerful and infult- 
ing an enemy. Lucius Sylla, who on many occafions had 

given 
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given fignal proofs of his courage, conduct, and experience 
in war, was appointed general, and ordered with all polTible 
expedition to fail over into Greece, where Archelaus domi- 
neered without controul. He put to fea with five legions ^ ve ° 
only and a few cohorts, and landing in Attica detached part 
of his forces to lay fiege to Athens, he himfelf marching " 
with the main body of his fmall army againft Archelaus, 
who was encamped near Piraeum a (S). Upon his approach 
Archelaus retired within the walls, and Sylla, as winter 
was drawing on, contented himfelf to cut off his commu- 
nication with Athens by a deep trench, which he contiued 
from the mountains quite to the fea. By this means the city 
for want of provifions fell into his hands, as he himfelf re- 
lates in his commentaries, on the calends of March b . Ariftio, 
who was at the head of the king's party, retiring with thofe 
of his faction into the caftle, where they held out for a long" 
time, but at laft were obliged for want of water to furren- 
der at difcretion ; Sylla commanded Ariftio to be put to death, 
and all thofe who had bore any employment under the king, 
or any way, violated the conftitutions, which the Romans 
had eftablifhed after the conquer! of Greece. 

As Archelaus had a powerful fleet, and Sylla but a few 
frigates, he difpatched L. Lucullus, his lieutenant general, 
a man of great repute among the Romans, to the ifland of 

Rhodes, 

a Plut. in Sylla. Dio. in excerpt. Valefii. Appian. in Mithridatic. 
p. £90. b Plutarch, in Sylla. 

(S) Mithridates at that time refided at Pergamus, where 
amongft many other prodigies mentioned by the antient wri- 
ters, it is faid, that at the fame inftant Sylla put to fea, the Per- 
gamenians in the theatre were letting down with engines a fta- 
tue of viclory, bearing a crown to be put on the king's head j 
but the crown before it reached him fell to the ground, and was 
dafhed in pieces, which accident being looked upon as a bad 
omen, ftruck the people and Mithridates himfelf with great ter- 
ror (25). At Stratopedo the crows killed a vultur, and the god- 
defs Ifis was feen to ftrike with thunder a ftar fallen from heaven. 
The fame author adds that while the king was firing a grove con- 
secrated to the furies, a great laughing was heard among the 
trees, but no body could be found, and that the king being ad- 
vifed by the foothfayers to facriiice a Virgin to the furies, the 
young woman was taken with fuch a fit of laughing, that the fa- 
crifice being difturbed, the priefls thought fit to give it over. 



{25) Plutarch, in Sylla. 
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Rhodes, with orders to the Rhodians to join him with 
their fleet. But this being found impracticable, by reafon 
that the king's fleet had, as it were, overfpread the 
whole fea, Lucullus, defpifing all danger, ventured out 
boldly with fix frigates only, and failing to Syria, Egypt, 
Lybia, and Cyprus, returned with fuch fupplies of ftiips 
and experienced mariners, as enabled Sylla after their con- 
junction with the Rhodian fleet to act offeniively even by 
fea c . Archelaus finding himfelf thus ftraitened on all fides, 
difpatched meflengers to Taxiles, who commanded in Thrace 
and Macedonia, inviting him to his relief. Taxiles made 
what hafte he could, and having joined Archelaus, they both 
marched againft Sylla, leading under their colours a hun- 
dred and twenty thouland men. On the other fide, Sylla, 
being acquainted with their defigns, was in full march to 
meet them, though his whole army confifted but of fifteen 
The battle hundred horfe and fifteen thoufand foot. The two armies 
of chaeronea came j fl oj p eac}l n£ar the ^ Q f Qiaeronea, and 

neither declining the engagement, the Romans, animated 
by the example of their leader and an eager defire of re- 
venging the death of their fellow-citizens maflacred in Afn 
by the king's order, put that day a hundred and ten thou- 
fand of the enemy to the fword, having loft on their fide 
but twelve men, as Sylla himfelf witnefles in his commen- 
taries, Archelaus narrowly efcaped with the remains of his 
army to Chalcis. 

The fuccefs which attended Sylla, raifed new jealou- 
fies againft him at Rome, where the contrary faction be- 
gan to prevail. Whereupon the fenate fent Lucius Vale- 
rius Flaccus, conful of that year, with two legions into A- 
fia, in appearance to attack Mithridates on that fide, but 
with private instructions to fall upon Sylla, if they found 
him difaffeded to the fenate. As Flaccus had no experience 

•if in War, C. Fimbria, a fenator of great repute among the 
foldiery, was appointed to attend him with the character 
of legate or lieutenant general Sylla was at that time 
in Bseotia, but hearing what meafures the fenate had taken 
againft him, he left that province, and with all expedition 

f marched into Theflaly with a defign to meet Flaccus, who, 

having embarqued his troops at Brundufium, was fleering 
his courfe towards that province. But Sylla L'ing arrived 

ji 
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at the city of Melitea, intelligence was brought him, that 
the country, which he had abandoned, was over-run with a 
powerful army of the king's under the command of Doiy-^oryteus 
laus, his chief favourite. Upon this advice he returned into ^5u, * 
Boeotia, and in two fucceflive engagements gained two fignal 
victories, which put an end to the war in Greece. In the 
firft encounter Dorylaus loft fifteen thoufand men, as Appi- 
an and Orofius inform us d , or two hundred thoufand, as Eu- 
tropius will have it ; in the fecond the remaining part of the 
army, which confifted of ninety thoufand chofen troops, was 
entirely cut off ; twenty thoufand were driven into a river, 
where they all perifhed ; an equal number was furrounded, 
and all put to the fword, in a marfh, whither they had retir- 
ed ; the reft were killed in the flight, the Romans giving no 
quarter to men that had treated their fellow-citizens after fo 
barbarous a manner in Afia. Plutarch tells us % that the 
marines were died with blood, that the courfe of the river 
was ftopt by the dead bodies, and that even in his time, that 
is near two hundred years after, a great many bows, helmets, 
coats of mail, and fwords were found buried in the mud. 
Archelaus, who had joined Dorylaus, with a body of ten 
thoufand men a few days before the battle, lay three days 
ftript and naked among the dead, till he found a fmall vef- 
fel which carried him over into Eubcea, where he muftered 
together what troops he could, but was never in a condition 
to take the field. As for Sylla he gave up the province of 
Bceotia to be plundered by his foldiers, as being ready to 
revolt on every frefh occafion. From Bceotia he marched 
into Theffaly, where he took up his winter-quarters, and 
caufed his old fhips to be refitted, and feveral new ones 
to be built, in order to pafs over into Afia in the be- 
ginning of the fpring, and drive from thence not only Mi- 
thridates, but alfo his rival Flaccus whom the fenate had in 
oppofition to him appointed governor of that province (T). 

In 

d Appian. 1. lxxxii. & Oros. 1. vi. c. 2. e Plutardji. 

in vit. Sylke. .? 

(T) Liyy tells us (26), that Archelaus delivered up himfelf 
and the king's fleet to Sylla; and Aurelius Victor (27), that the 
king's fleet was intercepted by Sylla through the treachery of Ar- 
chelaus 

(26) Liv. 1. lxxxii. (27) Aurel. Vita, de vir. illuftrib, c 76. 
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Differences | N the mean time Flaccus, being joined by the Roman 
Fhccur2d aUies in Afla ' had P offeffed himfelf of Byzantium, and 
FimbriB. from thence marched into Bithynia, where upon fome dif- 
ferences arifing^between him and his legate Fimbria, fome 
of the foldiery fided with one, and fome with the other; 
which the conful, as he was of a haughty imperious tem- 
per, not being able to bear, deprived Fimbria of his com- 
mand and named another in his room. Fimbria being thus 
caftiiered repaired to Byzantium, where he prevailed upon 
that part of the army which Flaccus had left there, to for- 
fake the conful and follow him. With this body he crolTed 
the Hellefpont, and obliged all the cities of that neigh- 
bourhood, without diftindtion of friend or foe, to con- 
tribute large fums towards the maintenance of his army, 
allowing at the fame time his foldiers an uncontrouled li- 
cence to commit all forts of villainies and rapine. This 
liberty brought daily over to him a great many from Flac- 
cus, infomuch, that thinking himfelf now a match for the 
conful, he took upon himfelf the fupreme command, and 
turned out all the civil as well as military officers, which 
Flaccus had appointed, placing his own creatures in their 
room. Such extraordinary proceedings foon brought back 
Flaccus from Chalcedon, whither he had failed with his 
fleet ; but finding Fimbria'sparty ftronger than he expected, 
he was forced to conceal himfelf in a friend's houfe, till 
he had an opportunity of ftealfng away in the night-time 
to Chalcedon, and from thence to Nicomedia. Fimbria, 
having intelligence of his flight, purfued him clofe, took 
Nicomedia by ftorm, and dragging the conful frcm a well, 
where he lay concealed, put him to death. His head he 

threw 



cheiaus, adding, that there was a good underftanding between 
thefe two commanders, as was plain from Sylla's beftowing on 
him ten thoufand acres of Land near the city of Chalcis in Eu* 
bcea. The treachery of Archelaus is alfo mentioned by SaM 
(28), who introduces Mithridates complaining of him in a letter 
to Arfaces, in the following words : Archelaus, the moft unwor- 
thy of all thofe who were under me, gave a check to my enter- 
prifes by betraying my army. And Strabo (29) informs us, that 
Archelaus was afterwards greatly efteemed and carerTed both by 
Sylla and the fenate. But Sylla himfelf in his commentaries 
(30), and Dio (31), endeavour to clear Archelaus, from all 
picion of treachery. 

(28) Salluft. hift. 1. iv. {29) Strab. I *ii_p- 

558. & lib. xvii. p. 796. (30) Plutarch, in Sylla. (3 1 ) 1 * 9 
legat. 33. or 34. 
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threw into the Tea, and left his body unburied on the 
more f . Upon the death of FJaccus, Fimbria took upon 
himfelf the command of the Roman forces in Afia, be- 
fieged and took a great many towns, but at the fame time Cruelties of 
pra&ifed fuch cruelties upon perfons of all ranks, that his FinAria. 
name became more odious than even that of Mithridates 
(U). Having perfuaded the inhabitants cf Cyzicum to 
admit him as a> friend into the city, he not only plundered 
it, but put the moft wealthy citizens to death in order to 
feize on their eftates, as if they had been guilty of trea- 
fon i others he forced with threats to give up to him all 
they had 2. The minds of the Afiatics being by the 
cruelty of Fimbria alienated from the Romans,Mithridates, 
in order to improve this hatred into an open revolt, com- 
manded his fon, by name alfo Mithridates, to join Taxiles, 
Diophantes, and Menander, three of the moft experienced 
commanders he had, and to return at the head of a nu- 
merous army into Afia, not doubting but the inhabitants, 
thus harralTed by Fimbria, would (hake off the Roman 
yoke, when they faw fo powerful an army in the field rea- 
dy to protect them. Fimbria diftrufting the Afiatics, 
marched out to meet the enemy, and offered them battle 
before they entered the province. As the king's army 
was far fuperior to his in number, the Romans fuffered 
greatly in the engagement, but held out till night parted 
them, when they withdrew to the oppofite fide of a river, 
which was at a fmall diftance from the field of battle. Here 
they defigned to intrench themfelves. But in the mean ^ s br ^ e de ^ 
time a dreadful florm arifing, Fimbria laid hold of that op- king's gape- 
portunity, and fording the river in the dead of the night, rah. 
fuprized the enemy and made fuch a havock of them, as 
they lay in their tents, that only the commanders and fome 
C c 2 few 

f Appian. p. 204, 205. Liv. 1. lxxxii. Patercul. 1. ii. c. 24. 
Strab. 1. xiii. p. 594. Aurel. Vict, de vir. illuftrib. c. 70, &c. 
8 Diodor. Sicul. p. 409. 

(U) Dio gives us an inftance of his cruelty (32). Having, 
fays he, one day fet up fome polls, to which he ufed to caufe men 
to be fattened, and whipt to death, he found that there were 
njore polls provided, than perfons condemned to that punifhment. 
Whereupon he commanded fome of the fpe&ators to be feized, 
taftened to the polls and whipt to death, left they mould feera 
te have been fet up to no purpofe. 



(32) Dio in excerptis Valefti. p, 653. 
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few troops of horfe efcaped h . Among thefe was the king's 
fon, who attended with a few horfe got fafe toPergamus where 
his father relided. But Fimbria, purfuing him night and 
day without intermiflion, entered Pergamus fword in hand; 
and bear ing that both the father and fon had fled from thence 
a few hours before his arrival, he continued the purfuit, 
and would have taken the king himfelf prifoner, had he 
not thrown himfelf with a confiderable body of horfe into 
Pritane. This place Fimbria immediately inverted, block- 
ing up all the avenues by which the king could make his 
efcape by land ; but as he had no {hips to intercept his re- 
treat by fea, he difpatched a meffenger to Lucullus, who 
commanded the Roman navy in Afia, entreating him, as 
he tendered the welfare of his country, to make what hafte 
he could to Pritane, and aflift him with his fleet in taking 
one, who of all the kings in the world was the molt 
cruel and implacable enemy of the people of Rome. But 
Lucullus, being fwayed by a party- grudge more than by 
the good of the republic, would not Air out of the har- 
bour, though he might with all eafe, as his fleet was riding 
but at a fmall diftance, at once have put an end to a war, 
which afterwards coft the people of Rome fo much blood 
and treafure. Fimbria, finding himfelf thus difappointed, 
carried on the fiege with all poflible vigour, in hopes of 
making himfelf mailer of the town, before the king's 
fleet could come to his relief. But as the town was well 
fortified both by art and nature, and defended by a nu- 
merous garrifon, animated by the king's prefence and ex- 
ample, before the Romans could approach the walls, the 
fleet appeared, and being received with loud (houts of joy, 
took the king on board, and to the eternal difgrace of Lu- 
cullus, carried him, without the leaft moleftation, to Mity- 
Jene \ 

Fimbria foon after the king's departure took the place 
by ftorm, and reduced mcft of the cities of Alia, fetting 
large fines on fuch as did not voluntarily fubmit. As he 
approached the antient city of Troy the Trojans fhut their 
gates againft him, and at the fame time fent deputies to 
SylJa, declaring, that they were ready to fubmit to him, 
and begging his protection againft the cruelty and avarice 
of Fimbria. Sylla commended them for returning to their 
antient alliance with the people of Rome, and promifed to 
haften to their relief, adding, that it was no matter whe- 
ther 

h Memnon, c. 2 3. * Plut. in Lucull, & Oros. ubi. fup ra « 
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tber they fubmitted to him, or to Fimbria, they being 
both citizens of Rome, and originally defcended from the 
Trojans. But at the fame time he warned Fimbria by a 
meflenger not to moleft thofe who had fubmitted to him, 
and on that regard ought to be looked upon as allies of 
Rome. This embafTy fired Fimbria's haughty temper, 
who thereupon laying clofe fiege to the town, carried it by 
florm the eleventh day, bragging, that he had reduced in 
fo fhort a time a city, which Agamemnon had not been 
able to matter in lefs than ten years, though affifted by a 
fleet of a thoufand mips and the whole power of Greece. 
Entering the city he put moft of the inhabitants to the 
fword, not fparing even thofe who.had taken (an&uary in Takesand 
the temple of Minerva, which he caufed to be burnt withdeftroysTwy 
all that were in it. He levelled the waHs with the ground, 
fet fire to the houfes and temples, and reduced the city 
to a heap of afnes. He racked and murdered in a moft 
barbarous manner thofe that had been employed on the em- 
bafTy to Sylla, and in fhort did not leave one houfe ffond- 
ing, or one foul alive in the whole town that he could meet 
with (W). 

Mithridates,- being thus preffed by Fimbria in Alia 
and by Sylla in Greece, and his fleet entirely defeated in two 
fea-cngagem en ts by Lucullus,began to be weary of the war; 
and accordingly charged Archelaus to flrike up a peace with 
Sylla upon as honourable conditions as he could. On the 
other hand, Sylla hearing of the ftrange diforders that Cinna 
and Carbo, the leading men of the adverfe party commit- 
C c 3 ted 

(W) Aurelius Vittor (33) fays, that Minerva's temple flood 
untouched, being without all doubt, preferved by the goddefs 
herielf. But Julius Obfequens and Appian afiure us, that the teni- 
ae was burnt; and add, that amongft the ruins the famous pal- 
ladium, which Diomedes and Ulyffes were fuppofed to have fto- 
kn, was found fafe and entire. Servius (34) tells us, that the 
palladium was on this occafion difcovered by Fimbria, and after- 
wards brought to Rome. This fecond deitruttion of Troy 'hap- 
pened, according to Appian (35), on the hundred and feventy- 
third olympiad, a thoufand and fifty years after the firft ; but 
Eratofthenes, Apollodorus, and Diodorus Siculus, compute a 
thoufand and ninety-nine years between the taking of Troy by 
the Greeks, and the fourth year of the hundred and feventy-third 
olympiad, when this defolation by Fimbria happened. 

(33) De vir. illuftrib. c. 70. (34) Servius in lib. ii. 

^neid. ( 35 ) Appian. p. 206. " ■ ~* 
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ted at Rome; was very willing to put an end to the war> 
and haften to the relief of his friends, who were daily 
flocking to him, being banifhed their country for favouring 
his caufe. Wherefore, on the firft notice of the king's 
intention, he went in perfon to confer with Archelaus; 
who, meeting him at Apollo's temple near Delos, advifed 
him to return home and fuccour his friends at Rome, where 
the oppofite faction grew daily ftronger by his abfence ; h§ 
offered him what (hips, men, and money he pleafed, and 
aflured him, that the king would affift him to the utmoftof 
his power. On the other hand, Sylla endeavoured to per- 
fuade Archelaus to deliver up to him the king's fleet, pro- 
nufing, in cafe he complied wi'h his requeft, to place 
him on the throne of Pontus, and honour him with the ti- 
tle of a friend and ally of the people of Rome. But Ar- 
chelaus (hewing the utmoft abhorrency of fuch an infamous 
piece of treachery, Sylla propofed fome preliminaries, one 
of which was, that Mithridates (hould forthwith withdraw 
his garrifons from all the plices that were not pofleffed by 
him before the war broke out. This article was agreed 
to by Archelaus, and feveral places immediately evacuated; 
but concerning the others, he wrote to the king to know 
his pleafures therein. Mithridates fent without delay em- 
bassadors to Sylla, charging them, among other things, to 
diffuade Sylla from infifting on the delivery of Paphlagonia 
and the fleet, which was one of the preliminaries. This 
-put Sylla in fo violent a paffion, that he was with much 
ado prevailed upon to continue the conferences. But Ar- 
chelaus defiring to be fent to the king, and afluring Sylla 
that he would either difpatch him, or make him concludea 
peace upon Sylla's own terms, he was appeafed. Arche- 
laus was as good as his word ; for on his return he acquain- 
ted Sylla, that the king had fubmitted to his terms, but at 
the fame time (hewed a great defire of having an interview 
with him before matters were quite fettled which Sylla 
Aconfe- agreeing to, they met at Dardanus a city of Troas. The 
rence be^ king came attended with twenty thoufand foot, fix hun- 

^Mithri- dred horfe > and a ? reat man y charIots ar med with fcythes, 
dateg. 1 n befidesa fleet of fix hundred (hips. Sylla had but two k' 
gions with him, and two hundred horfe. Both armies be- 
ing; drawn up, Mithridates and Sylla retired with a fotfH 
retinue into a neighbouring field. The king coming up t0 
Sylla offered to embrace him, but he ftopt him, defiring 
firft to know whether he was willing to conclude a p eace 
< upon the terms which Archelaus had propofed to h' m * 

r Mitbn-' 
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M/thndates at firft defired that fome alterations might be 
made, but the Roman general fo terrified him with his 
paffionate and threatening fpeech, that he confented without 
exception to all he required ; and then Sylla having em- 
braced and knTed him, after mutual expreflions of friend- 
fhip they parted, Mithridates retiring into Pontus, accord- 
ing to their agreement, and Sylla advancing to Thyatira, 
where Fimbria lay encamped d . The conditions of the 
peace were as follow : that Mithridates {hould relinquifti 
all his conquefts, and content himfelf with his paternal do- 
minions, which were confined within the limits of Pontus : 
that he mould forthwith refign Bithynia to Nicomedes, and 
Cappadocia to Ariobarzanes, and releafe without ranfom 
all the captives and prifoners he had made during the war : 
that he mould pay to the Romans two, or, as Memnon A peacecon- 
has it, three, thoufand talents, and deliver up to Sylla y^^^ 
eighty (hips, with all their arms and ammunition, and fivefl ood ° 9 , 4> 
hundred archers : laftly, that he mould not any ways mo- Year before 
left fuch cities or perfons, as had during the war revolted civift *5- 
from him, and fided with the Romans e . Thus ended the 
iirft Mithridatic war to the great difadvantage of the king 
and to 'Sylla's glory, who in lefs than three years time 
drove him out of Greece, Macedon, Ionia, and the pro- 
vince of Ada, confined him within the narrow bounds of 
his father's kingdom, and killed above a hundred and fixty 
thoufand of his beft troops, without lofing one thoufand 
of his own. 

And now Sylla having, no other enemy to contend 
with, led his army againft Fimbria, and having encamped 
within two furlongs of Thyatira, where he lay intrenched, 
fummoned him to deliver up the army, as having taken the 
command upon him againft the known Jaws of Rome. 
Fimbria replied, that his authority was equally ufurped : 
whereupon Sylla began to draw a trench in order to beiiege - 7 

him in his camp, which Fimbria's men perceiving, they 
openly protefted that they would not by any means imbrue 
their hands in the blood of their fellow-citizens, and paffed 
over in troops to Sylla. Fimbria, finding himfelf no ways 
in a condition to oppofe Sylla by force, had recourfe to 
treachery, and fuborned a flave to pafs into Sylla's camp as 
a deferter, and there to flab him ; but his heart failing him, 
C c 4 and 

* Memnon, c. 37. Plutarch, in Syll. Appian. p. 207, 208. 
e Memnon, ubi fupra. Plut. & Appian, ubi fupra. Liv. 1. lxxxiii. i 
VellemsPatercul.l, ii.e. 23. K 
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and being fufpecled, by the fear he betrayed, to be fenton 
fome fuch errand, he was apprehended ; and having open- 
ly owned the whole matter, Sylla's men were filled with 
fuch indignation, that it was no eafy matter to keep them 
within the camp, every one defiring to revenge fuch an 
execrable piece of treachery with the death of the traitor, 
The plot being discovered, Fimbria, not trufting even 
his own troops, retired with a few of his friends to a ftrong 
fort, whence he invited Sylla to a parly. Sylla refufedto 
fee him, but fent one Rutilius in his ftead to offer him a 
fafe conduct to the fea-fide upon condition he refigned the 
troops under his command, and abandoned Afia. To this 
vioknt * ^ °^ er Fimbria made no other reply than that he knew a 
hands on] more expeditious way to prevent bloodfhed ; and withdraw- 
himfelf. ing in a violent pafiion, ftole away to Pergamus, where he 
ftabbed himfelf in the temple of Efculapius. But the 
wound not proving mortal, one of his fervants difpatched 
him at his requeft, and afterwards killed himfelf. Sylla 
caufed his body to be decently interred, which was fo 
pleafing to his foldiery, that they came over to Sylla all to 
a man f 

Sylla, having now an uncontrouled power in Afia, de- 
clared the Chians, Rhodians, Lycians, Magnefians, and 
Trojans, whofe city he rebuilt, a free people, and friends 
of the people of Rome, by way of reward for having fided 
with the Romans but on the other cities he laid heavy 
fines, condemning them to pay in one year's time twenty 
thoufand talents, and quartering his foldiers in the houfesof 
fuch as had fhewn any difafFecl:ion to the Romans. Each 
private man was to receive of his landlord fixteen drachmas 
a day, and each officer fifty ; and, befides, were to be ap- 
plied with provifions, not only for their own fuftenance, 
but to regale fuch of their friends as they mould think fit 
, to invite. By thefe impofitions moft of the inhabitants of 

V Afia were reduced to beggary, efpecially the Ephefians, 
'"'■>'•■;■' who had above others exerted their hatred againft the Ro- 
mans. The province of Afia being thus put out of a con- 
dition to revolt, Sylla, loaded with h.^nenfe treafures, fet 
fail for Italy, leaving behind him Lucullus with the cha- 
racter 



f Appian p. 21 r. Liv. lxxxiii. Vellei. Patercul. I. ii. c. 24. 
Plut. in Sylla. Aurel. Vidor. de viris illuftrib. c. 70. Oros. 
1. vi. c. 3. 
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rafter of quaeftor, and Muraena with that of prsetor (X J. 
He configned the two legions that had ferved under Fim- 
bria to Muraena, fufpedting them inclined to Marius whofe 
fa&ion he was going to quam at Rome. 

Mithridates returning to Pontus reduced thofe na- 
tions which had revolted during the war, beginning with 
the Colchi, who, upon the approach of his army, offered 
to fubmit, provided he would appoint his fon Mithridates 
king over them ; which was nq fooner granted, but they 
returned to their duty. This raifed a diffidence in the 
king, as if his fon's ambition had occafioned that revolt. 
Whereupon he kept him for fome time bound with gold 
fetters, and afterwards put him to death without any regard 
to his eminent fervices during the war s. The Bofphori, 
likewife a very warlike people, had maken off the yoke, 
and in order to reduce them, or at leafr. under that pretence, 
he began to make fuch preparations both by fea and land, 
as raifed no fmall jealoufy in the Romans ; the more, be- 
caufehe had not, according to the articles of agreement, 
refigned to Ariobarzanes the whole and entire poneflion of 
Cappadocia, but referved to himfelf fome places of great 
importance, and had complained of Aichelaus, as if at his 

infti- 

g Appian. in Mithridatic. p. 213, 214. 

(X) Amongft other things of great value, Sylla brought out of 
Afia feveral libraries, namely that of Ariftotle, which he feized 
or. upon the death of Apellicon the Teian, who had purchafed it 
with an immenfe fum of money. Apellicon was one of the weal- 
thieft men in Afia, and grudged laying out his money on any 
tiling except books ; but in thefe he was extravagant to a great 
degree, outbidding even kings when any valuable purchafe offe- 
red ; for which he ranfacked all the public and private libraries 
of Afia, bribing with large fums the librarians to deliver to him 
by ftealth fuch as were not to be fold. By this means he got a 
collection of all the moft fcarce and valuable books that could be 
purchafed. However^ like many in our days, he was more plea- 
fed with the fight than the ufe of them. Having purchafed of 
the heirs of Nileus Scepfms the libraries of Ariftotle and Theo- 
phraftus, and finding many of the books compofed by them 
greatly damaged and worm-eaten, he undertook to tranfcribe 
them, but was often miftaken in filling up the chafms, which 
made the books that were publilhed by him be looked upon as 
lefs correft, though copied from the originals. . As Apellicon 
died during the Mithridatic war, Sylla feized on all his books, 
and with them enriched his own library at Rome (36). 



(36) Plutarch, in Sylla. Athenaeus, 1. v. c. 1, Strab. 1. xiii. p. 
609. Lucian. lib. adv. indottum. 
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inftigation he had granted more to Sylla than he ought to 
have done. This jealoufy was encreafed by the unexpec"U 
ed arrival of Archelaus, who, dreading the effects of the 
king's difpleafure* fled for refuge to Muraena, and, af- 
furing him that thofe vaft preparations were not defigned 
againft the Bofphori, prevailed upon him to be before-hand 
with the king in making war. Having therefore drawn 
together with all poflible expedition his troops, he marched 
into Cappadocia with a defign to invade Pontus. The kin? 
hearing of his motions, difpatched embaffadors to him to 
put him in mind of the articles of peace, which Sylla, 
whofe praetor he was, had agreed to. Muraena, who was 
more inclined to war than peace, in hopes, as Appian in- 
forms us, of defervinga triumph, replied, that he knew 
nothing of any fuch articles : for Sylla had fet nothing 
down in writing, but contented himfclf with the execution 
of what had been agreed upon. Having difmifled the em- 
bafladors with this anfwer, he begun to lay wafte and plun- 
der the country, without fparing even the temples, or the 
treafures confecrated to the gods. Having put all to fire 
and fword on the frontiers of Pontus towards Cappadocia, 
he paffed the river Halys, and on that fide poflefled himfelf 
of four hundred villages belonging to the king, without 
the leaft oppofition, Mithridates being unwilling to com- 
mit any hoftilities before the return of the embaffa- 
dors, whom he had fent to Rome to complain both 
to thefenate and to Sylla of fuch violent proceedings. The 
embaffadors returned at laft, and with them one Callidius 
fent by the lenate, who in a publick alTembly commanded 
Muraena to forbear molefting a friend and ally of the Ro- 
man people ;*but afterwards calling him afide, had a pri- 
vate conference with him, in which fome writers fuppofe, 
h as he brought no decree of thefenate, that he encouraged 

1 ' ^ him to purfue the war ; at leaft he continued practifing 

the fame hoftilities, and even made an attempt upon Sinope, 
the place where the king refided, and the royal treafures 
were kept. But as the town was well garrifoned, he was 
forced to retire with fome lofs ; and in the mean time 
Mithridates himfelf taking the field, appeared at the head 
MkhHdatt or " a po werful arm y on the oppofite banks of the river, 
■wr* which he parted in fpite of all Muraena's efforts, drove the 
Romans from their camp, and forced them with great 
llaughter to fave themfelves over the mountains into Phry- 
gia. This fudden and unexpected victory brought many 
o! the cities of Afia again to fide with Mithridates, who, 

haying 
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having driven the Romans quite out of Cappadocia, made 
a great fire on the top of a high hill, and ofFered after the 
manner of his country folemn facrifices to Jupiter the 
powerful in war. But in the mean time Sy 11a being crea- 
teddictator, and havinggot all the power into his own hands, 
he fent Aulus Gabinius into Afia to charge Murasna, in 
his name, to give over molefting Mithridates, whom he 
had honoured with the title of a friend and ally to Rome. 
No fooner was Sylla's pleafurc known to Muraena, but he 
drew off his forces, and abandoned all the places he had 
taken after the departure of Sylla. He was foon after 
recalled, and M. Thermus appointed praetor of Afia in his 
room h . Gabinius was alfo charged to reconcile Mithri- 
dates and Ariobarzanes ; which he did accordingly, Mi- 
thridates, giving to the Cappadocian his own fon, about 
four years old, as an hoftage. Muraena on his return to 
Rome was honoured with a triumph, and received with 
loud acclamations, as if he had performed great things. 

Mithridates being now quite at leifure fell upon 
the Bofphori, and having fubdued them, appointed Mac- 
chares, one of his fons, king of that country. Prom 
thence he led his army againft the Achseans, a people bor- 
dering on the Colchi, and originally defcended from the 
Greeks, who on their return from Troy, miftaking their 
way into Greece, had fettled there. They oppofed the 
king with great refolution, and obliged him to abandon the 
country with the lofs of three parts of his army *. Being 
returned into Pontus he recruited his army, and made vail 
preparations with a defign to invade them anew ; but in the 
mean time Sylla dying, he altered his refolution, and un- 
willing to lofe thofe countries, which he had delivered up 
agreeable to the articles of peace concluded with Sylla, 
determined to attempt at all adventures the recovery of them. 
Having therefore induced Tigranes, king of Armenia and 
his fon- in-law^ to invade Cappadocia, he himfelf, after 
performing folemn facrifices to Jupiter and Neptune, en- 
tered Paphlagonia with an army of a hundred and twenty 
thoufand foot trained up after the Roman difcipline, fix- 
teen thou fa nd horfe, and a hundred chariots armed with 
fcythes, From Paphlagonia, which readily fubmitted to him, 
he marched intoBithynia, which had been lately bequeath- 
ed to the Romans by king Nicomedcs. Neither did he 

meet 

. * Appian. Mithridatic. p, 215, 216. Cic. pro lege Manilla. 
*Appian ubi. fupra, p, 216. 
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meet here with any oppofition, or in the province of Alia 
which, being opprcfled with moft exorbitant taxes, looked 
upon him as their deliverer. In entering the cities of Afia 
he made M. Manus or Magius, whom Sertorius had fent 
him from Spain to difcipline and command his army, walk 
before him with the confular enfigns, as if he were the 
chief magiftrate, the king following him like one of his 
attendants. He made feveral cities free, but at the fame 
time acquainted them, that they were not indebted to him 
for their liberty, but to Sertorius. Thus by the conni- 
vance of Sertorius, who was a great oppofer of Sylla's fac- 
tion, many cities fided with the king, without knowing 
that they revolted from the Romans. At this time Julius 
Caefar being at Rhodes, whither he had retired to apply 
himfelf at Jeifure to the fhidy of oratory, under the dif- 
cipline of Apollonius Moion, a moft eminent teacher of 
that art, and hearing what havock the king's officers made 
in the adjacent countries, gathered together what troops 
he could, and falling upon them, drove them quite out of 
Alia, though he was then but in the twenty- fifth year of 
his age k . 

By this time the fenate being apprifed of the king's de- 
Lucuiius figns, and finding a new war unavoidable, appointed Lu- 

£fiffiS. cullus > who wasthen confuI > and having been Sylla's le- 
'gate in Afia, was well acquainted with the country, to ma- 
nage it {Y ). Cotta, the other confui prevailed upon the 
fenate with much importunity to be likewife employed in 
that war, and was fent with a fleet to guard the Propontis 
and defend Bithynia K Lucullus having raifed one legion 

in 



k Sueton. in Julio. 1 Plut. inLucullo. Cic. pro Murae- 

na. Memnon. c. 39. Eutrop. 1. vi. 

h;'. (Y) As Sylla, and fuch officers as ferved under him, had got 
v $? S reat riches in the firft Mithridatic war, the command of the ar- 
|f my was courted by many. But Lucullus, at that time confui, 
having by means of Prascia a common ftrumpet, gained Cethe- 
gus, who bore great fway at Rome, was preferred to all others. 
The province of Gallia Cifalpina had fallen to his lot, but that 
of Cilicia being vacant by the death of Oftavius, he was firft 
by the intereft of Cethegus promoted to that, and afterwards, as 
Cappadocia, which which was in all likelihood to be the feat 
of war, lay near Cilicia, was charged with the management or 
the Mithridatic war (37). 



(37) Plutarch, in Lucullo, 
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in Italy pafled over with it into Afia, where he was joined 
by four others, two of which, as they had ferved under 
Fimbria, in a manner uncontrouled, proved at firft ve- 
ry mutinous and refractory ; the other two were not 
much better having been long inured to the luxury of 
Afia. The difciplining of thefe troops kept Lucullus 
fome time in a ftate of inactivity, while all the ftates of Afia 
were up in arms, and ready to fliake off the Roman yoke, 
being on one hand harrafled in a moft extraordinary manner 
by the collectors, and on the other invited with great pro- 
mifes to join Mithridates, who was advancing with two 
very numerous armies, and a fleet of four hundred {hips of 
thirty oars, befides a great many fmaller vefTels, called pen- 
teconteri and cercurse. One of thefe armies was ordered 
to march, under the conduct: of Diophantus Matharus, in- 
to Cappadocia, and oppofe Lucullus, if he offered to en- 
ter Pontus on that Tide. The other, confifting of a hun- 
dred and fifty thoufand foot, twelve thouland horfe, and a 
hundred chariotsarmed with fcythes,Mithridates commanded 
in perfon. He had alfo a third army encamped in the neigh- 
bourhood of Heraclea in Pontus, and commanded by Ma- 
nius and Eumachus, two generals of great experienced in 
war. Lucullus, hearing that the king's fleet was out, 
commanded Cotta to keep his, which was inferior in num- 
ber, within the harbour of Chalcedon, while he advanced 
by land to engage Mithridates. Cotta followed his injun- 
ctions in not venturing out with the fleet, but, at the fame 
time, drawing together what troops he could, he refolved 
to be before- hand with him in fighting Mithridates, not 
doubting in the leaft. of the victory. And very unluckily 
for him it happened, that Mithridates bent his rout to 
Chalcedon ; which Cotta no fooner heard, but he fent P. 
Rutilius his legate with a confiderable body to obferve 
his motions. Rutilius was met on his march by Manius 
and Eumachus, and not declining the engagement, moft 
part of his army was cut in pieces, and he himfelf flain. 
The fame misfortune befel feveral other officers of diftinc- 
tton fent out to oppofe Mithridates, who, being elated 
with fuch fuccefs, ordered his admiral to fail into the very 
barbour, and fire the Roman fleet ; which he did accord- 
without meeting with the leaft oppofition either from 
Cotta, or Nudus his admiral, who kept clofe within the 
walls of the town, and tamely beheld the enemy burning 
fome of their fhips s finking others, and carrying away 
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the reft, to the number of fixty. The lofs of the Romans 
on this occafion was very considerable. Plutarch tells us, 
that Cotta loft in the land engagements four thoufand foot m , 
and that few of the mariners were faved. Memnon fays, 
that both the fea and land were covered with the dead bo- 
dies of the Romans, eight thoufand of them being flain in the 
fea^engagement, and four thoufand five hundred taken pri- 
soners, and five thoufand three hundred of the land forces, 
all Italians, being either killed or taken prifoners ; whereas 
Mithridates loft in all but feven hundred and thirty men 8 
(Z). 

This victory and the bad confequences that attended it, 
moft cities of Afia being ready to revolt, made Lucullus 
haften his march. When he came in fight of the king's 
army, he was furprifed to fee fo numerous a body ; and 
having with him but thirty thoufand foot and two thou- 
fand five hundred horfe, he thought it was moft advifeable 
to decline an engagement ; however, there happened frequent 
fkirmifhes between the Roman and Pontic cavalry, wherein 
the former gained no fmall advantages ; which fo raifed their 
fpirits, a little before quite funk, that Lucullus had much 
ado to keep them within the trenches, fo eager were they 
for a general engagement (A). Mithridates finding that 
he could not draw Lucullus to a battle, and being loth 
to fpend the fummer, after fo great preparations, without do- 
ing 

m Plut. ubi fupra. n Memnon, ubi fupra. 

(Z) This is the victory which Mithridates brags of in a letter 
to Arfaces, thus j I have entirely defeated M. Cotta the Roman 
General near Chalcedon, and {tripped him of his fleet in a 
fea-fight (38). 

(A) Plutarch tells us (39), that Lucullus finding the king's at- 
my fo much fuperior in number to his own, was at firft unwil- 
ling to venture a battle ; but Manius marching up to the very 
gates of his camp, and challenging him out, he drew up his 
forces, with a defign to engage ; but as the two armies flood 
faceing one another, and expecting the iignal, the heavens open- 
ing all on a fudden, a large flaming body fell from thence be- 
tween the two armies, which fo terrified both parties, that they 
retired to their refpedlive camps. This prodigy, fays Plutarch, 
happened near Otryas inPhrygia (40). 

{38) Salluft. 1. iv. (39) Plut. ubi fupra. (40) Plut. 

ubi fupra. 
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ingany thing, filently decamped in the dead of the night, and 
by break of day reached the mountain Adraftia or Dindymus 
which commanded the city of Cyzicum, This city was 
the key of Afia, and greatly addicted to the Romans. In the 
overthrow of Chalcedon they loft three thoufand citizens and 
ten of their beft fhips, and had on all occafions fhewn an 
unalterable attachment to the Roman intereft. Mithridates, 
hoping either to get poffeflion of fo important a place, or to 
draw Lucullus to an engagement, if he offered to relieve 
it, began the fiege, and inverted the city with his whole 
army by land, and four hundred fhips by fea. Lucullus 
having timely notice of the king's retreat, followed him 
clofe, and falling upon his rear, killed ten thoufand of 
his men, and took thirteen thoufand prifoners. After this 
vi&ory, to encourage the Cyzicenians, he encamped on a 
rifing ground in fight of the town ; but Mithridates, gi- 
ving out that Lucullus was at a great diftance, and thofe 
they faw were fupplies fent him by Tigranes, they began to 
be anxious about the Romans, and continued in great appre- 
henfion, till one of Lucullus's men, fwimming in the night 
through the enemies fleet, got into the city and undecei- 
ved them. He delivered to the magiftrates a letter from 
Lucullus, wherein he acquainted them with his late victo- 
ry, and aflured them, that he would not fail to relieve them 0 . 
Lucullus, in taking a view of the ground where the enemy 
was encamped, obferved a mountain, by the gaining of 
which he might ealily cut off their communication with 
the country, and prevent their having any provifions but 
what were brought by fea ; but as there was only one way 
leading to it, and that very narrow, and guarded by a ftrong 
body of the king's forces, he had laid afide all thoughts of 
fo hazardous an attempt, when he was advifed by a mef- 
fenger from L. Manius or Magius, whom Sertorius had fent 
to conclude a treaty of friendfhip and alliance between him 
and Mithridates, to remove his camp to the above-mention- 
ed hill, and acquainted, that Manius had perfuaded the king 
to withdraw his forces from the narrow pafTes, and fuffer 
him to encamp where-ever he pleafed : and truly Manius 
had made the king believe, that the Fimbrian legions, which 
had formerly fervcd under Sertorius, were in a day or two 
to come over to him, and advifed him not to oppofe the 
Romans if they offered to pafs the ftreights, which would 
coft him much blood, fince he was fure of the victory with- 
out 



9 Plu$. ubi fupra. Strabo, p. $75, 576. 
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out ftriking: a blow. The king, not fufpe&ing any trea- 
chery, hearkened to his advice, and even fent out a ftrong 
party to meet the Fimbrian legions, which, according to 
agreement, made a (hew as if they intended to join him ; but, 
as the party drew near, the legions unexpectedly falling 
upon them, cut them in pieces all to a man p. Thus Lu- 
cullus gained that important poft, and having cut off the 
enemy's communication with the country, was fupplied in 
great plenty with all manner of provifions, while they had 
nothing to depend upon but their fleet, which, as the win- 
ter was drawing near, could hardly fupply with proviiions, 
fo numerous an army. This made Mithridates double his efforts 
to reduce the town, which he battered night and day with 
engines of a new invention, which did great execution (B) ; 
but the citizens were no lefs active in defending it, repairing 
with indefatigable labour by night the breaches made by the 
king's engines in the day-time. The king finding that 
it was in vain to batter the walls began to undermine them; 
but in this too his efforts were unfuccefsful, and he was 
near being taken in one of his mines by the counter-mines 
of the city. In the mean time winter coming on, the king's 
army was fo diftrelTed for want of proviiions, that many 
died for hunger, and thofe that lived were forced to feed 
on the flefh of their dead companions. The famine was 
followed by a plague, which daily fwept away great num- 
bers; infomuch, that Mithridates, having now loft all hopes of 
reducing the city, began to think only of a retreat, which 
it was no eafy matter to effecl:, moft of his Ships be- 
ing mattered by ftorms, and all the paffes by land blocked 

up 

t Memnon, c. 42. 

(B) Among other engines, Nicodemus a Theffalian contrived 
one called helepolis, about one hundred cubits high. Upon this 
they planted a tower flored with all manner of machines for 
throwing ftones of a vaft fize, which fo battered the walls that 
the citizens were obliged to labour all night in repairing them. 
This fatigue they could not have long endured,but a fudden ftorm 
of wind arifing, the helepolis was blown down, and the ma- 
chines planted on the tower rendered unferviceable ; which pro- 
ved a great relief to them (41'). 



(41) Plut. & Appian. ubifupra. 
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up by the Romans (C). The firft opportunity that offered 
was the departure of Lucullus, gone with a ftrong detach- 
ment to befiege a caftle at fome diftance. The king laying 
hold of this occafion, fent away the beft part of his horfe 
by night, ordering them not to halt till they were out of 
the reach of the enemy ; but Lucullus, receiving timely 
notice of their march, haftened back, and with ten com- 
panies of foot and all his horfe, purfued them fo clofe, 
notwithstanding the cxc^flivc cold and deep fnow, in which 
many of his men perifhed, that he came up with them as 
they were paffing the river Rhyndacus, took fix hundred 
horfe, with all the beafts of burthen, fifteen thoufand men, 
and put the reft to the fword ; mofr. of their horfes having 
died on their march, but a very few got fafe into Bithy- 
nia. On his return he fell in with Ariftonicus the king's 
admiral, whom he took prifoner, as he was upon the point 

of 

(C) Plutarch, Appian, Julius Obfequens, and others tell us, 
Mithridates was greatly terrified by the following prodigy, which, 
was related and believed, both by the Cyzicenians and the king's 
army. In the city they ufed yearly to facriiice a black heifer 
to Proferpine ; but that year the town being blocked up on all 
fides, they made one of dough, and brought it to the altar. 
They no fooner began the ceremony, but the true heifer which 
was defigned for Proferpine's feftival, and was grazing on the 
other fide of the gulf, threw herfelf into the fea, and fwimming 
through the enemies fleet, got fafe to the mouth of the harbour ; 
there (he dived under the chain that obftru&ed the entry, and 
palling through the middle of the city, went ftreight to Profer- 
pine's temple, and preferited herfelf before the altar, where fhe 
was facrificed (42). The fame authors add, that Proferpine ap- 
pearing in the night-time to Ariftagoras, the chief magiftrate of 
the city, told him, that fhe had provided a piper againft the pi- : . 
pers, or, as Plutarch has it, a Libyan piper againft the Pontic «" 
trumpeter. This at firft feemed a riddle to the Cyzicenians ; 
but m the mean time a violent wind blowing from Libya, which ■ •'"'>.: 
difperfed the king's fleet, and overturned all his engines, they j 
underftood the myfterious faying of the goddefs. It was alfo faid, . 
that Minerva appeared to many in the city of Troy, dropping 
withfweat, (hewing part of heir veil tore, and telling them, that 
ftie was going to fuccour the Cyzicenians. The Trojans, as Plu- 
tarch informs us, ufed to fhew the pillars, whereon decrees and 
letters concerning this miraculous event were engraved. 

(42) Plut. & Appian. ubi fupra. Jul. Obfeq. de prodigiis. 
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of putting to fea with a large fum of money to inveigle th e 
Roman army, which he alfo feized The king's army 
before Cyzicum being now extremely weakened by the 
plague, famine, and daily loffes, the inhabitants fo harra/Fed 
them with frequent Tallies, that Mithridates determined to 
break up the fiege, and return with part of his forces by fea, 
while the others marched by land, under the conduct of 
Manius and Hermoeus, whom Sertorius had fent to head the 
king's troops. Accordingly the king, in the dead of the night, 
embarqued, and at the fame time Manius and Hermoeus 
marched off with thirty thoufand men, making the beft 
of their way to Lampfacus ; but were overtaken by Lucullus 
at the river iEfopus, which at that time was not forda- 
ble, being greatly fwelled by the heavy rains. Twenty 
thoufand were killed on the fpot, eleven thoufand of which 
were faid to have been fent by Sertorius ; nor could one 
man have efcaped, had not the Romans given over the 
purfuit to gather the gold and filver, which, by the advice 
of their generals, well acquainted with the Roman avarice, 
they had fcattered about on the road, on purpofe to re- 
tard their purfuit r . Lucullus on his return entered Cyzi- 
cum, among the loud acclamations of the citizens, who 
afterwards inftituted publick fports in honour of him, which 
they called Lucullea. The city he declared free, and the 
ienate heaped upon the inhabitants all the privileges, im- 
munities, and exemptions which were enjoyed by the na- 
tives of Rome itfelf. Plutarch and Appian 8 tell us, that 
Mithridates loft in all before Cyzicum three hundred thou- 
fand men, which is alfo confirmed by Oroiius Strabo 
fays, that the king's army confifted but of one hundred and 
fifty thoufand men, of which one hundred thoufand accord- 
ing to Eutropius perifhed in the fiege w . The king himfelf, 
in a letter to Arfaces, writes, that he was forced to raife 
the fiege of Cyzicum, not on account of any great loft 
he had fuftained, or for fear of the enemy, but becaufe he 
could have no provifions, the country being laid wafte all 
round, partly by his own forces, and partly by the enemies x . 

From 



i Plut. ubi fupra. r Memn. c. 42. Polyb. ftrateg. 1. 

vii. Flor. 1. iii. c. 5. Plut. Appian. ubi fupra. Oros. 1. vi. c. 
2. 9 Pint. & Appian. ubi fupra. 1 Oros 1. vi. 

"Strabo, 1. xii. 575. w Eutrop. breviar. 1. vi. * Sal- 
lttft. 1. iv.sjiiftor. 
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From Cyzicum Lucullus marched with his army along 
the coaft of theHellefpdnt, and arriving at Troas, equipped 
his fleet there, and put to fea in chace of Manius, Alexander, 
and Dionyfius, three of the king's generals, who were roving 
up and down the fea, with a fleet of fifty fhips, and ten thou- 
fand land forces on board (D). He came up with them near 
the ifland of Lemnos, took thirty-two of the king's fhips, and 
put great part of the land-forces to the fword. The day after 
the engagement the three generals were difcovered in a cave 
where they had concealed thcmfelves, and dragged from thencs 
to Lucullus, who, after having feverely upbraided Manius 
for fighting againft his country, caufed him to be put to death. 
Before the battle, he had given orders to his foldiers not 
to kill any that had but one eye, meaning Manius, who 
had loft an eye ; not that he defigned to fave him, but be- 
caufe he was willing to reproach him with his ignomi- 
nious behaviour before he put him to death. Alexander and 
Dionyfius were referved for the triumph ; but the latter pre- 
vented that difgrace by a dofe of poifon y. From Lemnos 
Lucullus fteered his courfe to Bithynia, upon intelligence 
that Mithridates had appeared with his fleet on thofe coafts ; 
but the king having timely notice of his defign, made what 
hafte he could to gain Pontus and arrived at Heraclea on board 
of a pirate, by name Selemus, with whom he was forced to 
truft himfelf, his fleet being difperfed by a violent ftorm, 
and the fhip that carried him caft away (E). 

D d 2 While 

rPlut. Appian. ubi fupra. 

(D) Plutarch and Appian tell us (43), that at Troas Venus ap- 
pearing to him in his fleep, addrefled him with the follow- 
ing verfe ; 

that is, Why do you fleep, flout lion, while the fawns are fo 
near you ? The fame authors add, that while he was relating 
his dreams to his friends, news was brought him, that thirteen of 
the king's mips had appeared off of Troy, fleering their courfe 
to Lemnos; whereupon he immediately fet fail, took all the 
foips, and killed Ifodorus the king's admiral. 

(E( Dio writes, that Mithridates was twice (hip-wrecked as he 
was failing to Pontus, and that he loft in both wrecks, ibay ihips, 
*nd ten thoufand men. Mithridates himfelf, in a latter to Arfa- 



(43) FU* k Arpi&n. *bi fyP r &, 
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While Lucullus was thus chafing Mithridates out of 
the fea, his commanders were no lefs fuccefsful by land. 
Triarius, fent by him to befiege Apamea, reduced that place., 
From Apamea he marched to Pefura, lituated near mount 
Olympus, which he took by ftorm and plundered. The 
ftrong and important city of Prufias likewife fubmitted to the 
conqueror, after having obliged the king's garrifon to with- 
draw. Niccea followed the example of the others, the Pon- 
tics having abandoned the city on the firft news of the ap- 
proach of the Romans z . From Prufias Triarius marched 
with all poffible expedition to join Cotta, who lay encamp- 
ed near Nicomedia, where the king himfelf at that time 
refided ; but before the two armies were joined, Mithridates 
found means to make his efcape, firft. to Heraclea, which 
was betrayed to him by one Lamachus, and thence to Sinope 
(F). 

Lucullus, having now reduced all Paphlagonia and 
Bithynia, marched thro' Cappadocia, and joined Cotta and 
Triarius at Nicomedia, with a deiign to invade Pontus \ 
but hearing that Heraclea was in the king's hands, and fup- 
pofing that the citizens had fubmitted to him of their own 

accord 

« Memnon. c. 43 & 49. Appian. p. 223. Oros. 1. vi. c. 3. 

ces, fays, that he loft the flower of his troops by two fhipwrecks, 
the one at Para, the other at Heraclea (44). Orolius tells us, 
that while Mithridates was failing againft Byzantium, (whither, 
Eutropius fays, he was chafed by Lucullus) he loft by fudden 
ftorm eighty mips armed with brazen beaks, and many of his 
men; and Florus, that his whole fleet, with all manner of ftores 
for the Pontic war, was difperfed, and one hundred mips loft. 
~ '(F) Lamachus was the chief magiftrate of Heraclea ; but be- 
ing bribed with a large fum, promifed to deliver up the city to 
Mithridates ; and accordingly having invited the citizens to a 
very magnificent entertainment' without the walls of the town, 
while they were in the height of their revels, privately acquaint- 
ed Mithridates, that the gates were open and none of the citizens 
in a condition to oppofe him. The king arrived the fame night, 
and entering the city without oppofition, fecured it with a garri- 
fon of four thoufand men, under the command of Connacoriges, 
an officer of great experience. Next day he fumfnoned the Hia- 
giftrates, and in a friendly manner encouraged them to ftand by 
him, fince he had no other defign in what he had done but to 
groteft them againft the Romans (45). 



(44) Salluft. 1. iv. hiftor. 



(45) Merrm. c. 44. 
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accord, he altered his plan, and detached Cotta againft Hera- 
clea. Triarius was ordered with the fleet to the Hellefpont 
and Propontis, to intercept the king's fleet, which was dai- 
ly expected from Spain with new fupplies from Sertorius. 
Lucullus himfelf, with the main ftrength of his army, purfu- 
cd his march into Pontus a . His army was greatly harraffed, 
efpecially in the narrow pafTes between Cappadocia and 
Pontus, by flying parties of the . enemy ; but more for 
want of proviilons, the country being all about laid wafte 
by the king's troops ; infomach, that Lucullus, having loft 
almoft all his beafts of burthen, was obliged to take along 
with the army thirty thoufand Galatians, each of them car~ 
rying a fack of corn on his back. At laft he gained the 
plains of Pontus, a rich country, and fo ftored with all 
manner of provifions, that an ox was fold in the camp for 
a drachma, and every thing elfe as cheap- in proportion. Lu- 
cullus having refrefKed his foldiers, and finding no army 
of the king's in the field, divided his forces, and at the 
fame time inverted Amifus, a very ftrong town ; Eupato- 
ria, which Mithridates had built and made the place of his 
refidence, and Themifcyra, fituated on the banks of the ri- 
ver Thermodoon ; Eupatoria was foon taken ; . but The- 
mifcyra made a vigorous refiftance. The townfmen gauled 
the Romans with their engines to fuch a degree, that not dar- 
ing to approach the walls openly, they contented themfelves 
with undermining them j but. in this too they met with no 
finall difficulty from the enemy, who often engaged them 
under ground, and let into their mines bears and other wild 
beafts, with fwarms of bees, which obliged them to abandon 
their works ; however, the town was at laft obliged to fur- 
render for want of provifions, and the hard' duty, which 
the Romans had undergone with great chearfulnefs, was re- 
warded with a rich booty. As for the city of Amifus, 
Lucullus himfelf fat down before it ; but as the town was 
very ftrong in itfelf, and defended by a numerous garrifon, 
the flower of the king's troops, he thought it advifeable to 
fpare his men, and reduce it by famine and on this oc- 
cafion it was that the Romans firft complained of their 
general, as if he fpun out the war, on purpofe to be conti- 
nued in the command of the army ; which charge, as we 
fhall afterwards fee, was not quite groundlefs. While he 
lay before Amifus, Mithridates advancing to Cabira, a city 
not far diftant from Amifus, was there joined by forty thou- 
D d 3 fand 

a Plut. ubi fupra. Memn. c. 45. Eiitrop. 1. vi. 
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land foot and four thoufand horfe. Lucullus hearing of the 
king's approach, left Murcena, the fon of that Murcena 
whom Sylla had appointed praetor of Afia, with two legi- 
ons to continue the fiege, and marched himfelf with the reft 
of the army thro 5 the mountains to meet the king (G). Mi- 
thridates had placed one Phoenix of the blood royal with a con- 
fiderable body in the narrow paffes,enjoininghim to give notice 
by fires of the approach of Lucullus,and defend the {traits till he 
came up with his whole army to relieve him ; but Phoenix was 
fo far from oppofing Lucullus, that he joined him ; however, 
the king, being by other parties informed of the enemy's 
motions, paffed the river Lycus, and meeting Lucullus in 
the champain country, proffered him battle, which he de- 
clined at firft, but was foon after brought to a general en- 
gagement of the horfe, wherein the Romans were driven 
back to the mountains with confiderable lofs, Pompeius, 
or, as fome call him, Pomponius, general of their horfe, 
being taken, and many officers of great difti notion killed 
on the fpot (H). Mithridates, flufhed with fuccefs, drew 
up his army in battalia for feveral days fucceffively ; but 
finding that Lucullus kept on the mountains, he began to 
make the neceflary difpofitions for marching up to him; 
which Lucullus fearing decamped in the night-time, and 
being conducted by one Apollodorus a Greek, whom he 
found with others of the fame nation concealed in a cave, 
got through the mountains, and by break of day pitched 



(G) Tully, in his oration for this Muraena, tells us, that he 
was legate to Lucullus during the Mithridatic war, that he led 
armies, fought battles, defeated the enemy's forces, befieged and 
took many towns j that he fo behaved himfelf in Afia, at that 
time a rich country, and greatly corrupted with luxury, as not 
to betray the leaft inclination to avarice or luxury ; and that he 
performed many noble exploits without the general's affiftance, 
but the general none without his (46). 

(H) Pompeius being brought to Mithridates dangeroufly woun- 
ded, the king afked him, whether he would become his friend, 
if he granted him his life ? Pompeius anfwered, that he mould be 
his friend, if he concluded a peace with the people of Rome ; 
but if he perfifted to make war upon them,, he mould continue 
to be his enemy. This anfwer provoked . the barbarians to fucfl 
a degree, that they would have cut him in pieces, had not the 
king protected him, faying, that he would not fufFer cruelty to 
be praclifed upon valour, merely becaufe unfortunate (47)- 



(46) Cic. pro Murana. (47) Plut. k Appian. ubi fop* 
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his camp on a rifing ground near the city of Cabira, where 
he knew the enemy could not force him to an engagement b . 
Mithridates followed him, and encamped at a fmall diftance ; 
but thought it advifeable not to attack him in his camp. While 
both armies were in this pofture, a party from the king's 
camp paffing clofc to that of the Romans in purfuit of a 
deer, fome Roman foldiers running out, flopped their chace. 
This bred a quarrel, and many flocking from both camps 
to relieve their companions, the Romans were forced to 
give way ; which Lucullus .obferving, went out alone to 
meet them, and having flopped the forcmoft in the flight, 
marched back with them againft the enemy, whom he put to 
flight and purfued to the very camp,fighting himfelf the whole 
time in the firft rank. On his return to the camp, he ftrip- 
ped thofe who had fled of their arms, and commanded them 
according to his cuflom to dig a trench twelve foot wide, 
the reft of the army flanding by and looking on c . 

But now provifions grew very fcarce in the Roman camp, 
which obliged Lucullus to divide his army, and detach great 
parties into Cappadocia, the only place from whence he could 
have fupplies. Taxiles and Diophantus, two of the king's 
generals, were encamped on the frontiers of that country, in 
order to cut off its communication with the Romans. Thefe 
fufFcred Adrianus with a confidcrable body of foot to enter 
Cappadocia, in hopes of intercepting him and the convoys 
on his return ; which they might eafily have done, had 
they fallen upon him in the plain country ; but as they at- 
tacked him in the flraits of the mountains, where there 
was no room for their horfe to engage, they were utter- 
ly routed, firft on the mountains, and then in the plains, 
where there enfucd a bloody engagement, the Romans be- 
ing reinforced with a frefh body from the camp, and the king's 
men fighting with great courage and refolution, till their 
commanders difheartned them by their flight. The king, 
upon the news of this defeat, refolvcd to break up his 
camp and retire, not queflioning but Lucullus, upon the 
return of his troops, would attack him. This refolution he 
no fooner imparted to his nobles, but they began privately 
to fend away their mofl valuable goods ; which the foldi- 
crs finding out, and taking it unkindly that no notice had 
been given them, plundered their baggage, and put thofe that 
efcorted them to the fword. On this occafion Dorylaus, one 
of the king's generals, was killed for a purple garment which 
he wore, and Hermseus, a famous fouthfayer, trod to death 
D d 4 ' in 

b Plut. Appian. ubi fupra. c Plut. ubi fupr»| 
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Mithridates \ n ^ e crowd. ' After this the foldiers betook themfelves to 
te"\yhh a precipitous flight, crowding out of the gates in the utmoft 
army, re- confufion ; which the king perceiving, haftened to {top their 
tires into flight, but no one (hewing him the leaft refpect, he was 
rmeuia. carr ' e( j awav w {th the crowd, and falling down, • was very 
near being trod to death d in the throng. Being thus 
forfaken by his army, he retired with a fmall retinue, 
fir-ft to Cabira, and thence into Armenia to Tigranes his fon- 
in-law (I), and not into Iberia, as is falfely related by Jofe- 
phus e . Lucullus having at the fame time received news of 
the victory of his parties, and of the diforderly flight of the 
enemy, fent the beft part of his horfe to purfue them, and 
himfelf marched againfr. thofe, who not having time to make 
their efcape, had remained in the camp, and had put them- 
felves in a pofture of defence. Thefe he furrounded with 
his legions, but moft of them made their efcape, the Ro- 
mans being bufied, contrary to the general's orders, in 
plundering the camp, where they found a rich booty. Hav- 
ing taken the camp, Lucullus made what hafte he could in 
purfuit of the king, who being overtaken by a company of 
Galatians, caufed a mule loaded with part of his treafures 
to be driven in amongft them, and made his efcape while they 
were intent upon the booty, and quarrelling among them' 
felves f (K) about the divifion of the fpoils. Mithridates 
remembering in his flight, that he had left his fillers, wives 
and concubines at Pharnacia, difpatched Bacchis, or Bacchi- 
des, an eunuch, with orders to put them all to death, left 

they 

d Plut. ubi fupra. e Jofeph. 1. xiii, c. 24, f Memn. 

c. 46. Plut. & Appian. ubi fupra. 

(I) Appian fays, that he fled firft to the mountains, and thence 
through by-ways into Armenia, Plutarch writes, that he was 
carried out of the camp by the throng, and that one Ptolemy an 
eunuch feeing him to (Ted to and fro in the croud, with- manifeft 
danger of his life, proffered him his horfe, and thereby enabled 
him to make his efcape before Lucullus came up (48). 

(K) Of the kings efcape Tully writes thus : Mithridates, in 
his flight out of Pontus, left behind a great deal of gold and fil- 
ver, part whereof he had received of his anceftors, and part 
raked together during his firft war in Afia, and carried into his 
own kingdom. While our men were bufied in the plunder, the 
Icing flipt out of their hands. 



(48) Appian, ubi fupra. Memn. c. 46, 
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they mould fall into the enemies hands j which was done 

accordingly (L). 

Lucullus, finding it was in vain to purfue Mithridates The cities 
any farther, returned to his camp, and thence marched a-^^ 
gainft the city of Cabira, which furrendered upon conditions. LueuUus. 
The example of Cabira was followed by moft of the ftrong 
holds of Pontus, the king's governors flocking from all parts 
to tender their fervice to the conqueror. Among thefe was 
the grand-father of Strabo the geographer, whom the king 
had difobliged, by putting to death Tibias, his coufin-german, 
and his fon Theophilus. He was a man of fuch credit, that 
it was no fooner heard he had abandoned the king's party,but 
fifteen other commanders delivered up to Lucullus the places 
which they had been entrufted with s. And thus was Pon- 
tus, hitherto inacceflible to any enemy, laid open to the Ro- 
man legions h (M). At the fame time Triarius, who was 
fent, as we have mentioned above, to intercept the king's fleet, 

obtained 

2 Strabo, 1. xii. p. 557. h Cic. pro lege Manilia & pro 

Archia. 

(L) When Bacchis acquainted them with his commiflion, Mo- 
nima, one of the king's wives, by birth a Milefian, attempted to 
difpatch herfelf with the bands of her diadem ; but they foon 
breaking, flie threw down the diadem, and treading on it, {"aid, 
0 1 thou curfed Diadem, art thou not ferviceable even for this 
ufe ? and then prefented her bare neck to Bacchides. Berenice, 
another of his wives, and her mother, ended their days by a 
dofe of poifon, as did the king's two fillers, Roxana and Stati- 
ra. Roxana, before Ihe took the potion, inveighed againft her 
brother with many curfes and reproaches; but Statira, with many- 
kind expreffions, thanked her brother for the regard he had 
(hewn for them, in taking care, while himfelf was in great dan- 
ger, that they mould die free, and by their death prevent the 
difhonourable treatment which they had reafon to expect from 
a proud and infulting enemy (49). 

{M) Mithridates, in a letter to Arfaces, puts this varnifh upon 
his flight : " I recruited my army, fays he, at Cabira, and after 
f ,c many lharp engagements between the Romans and me, we 
" were both diftrefl'ed for want of provifions. The Romans 
" were fupplied by Ariobarzanes king of Cappadocia; but I 
" was obliged to retire into Armenia, the whole country where 
" I was encamped being laid wafte by the enemies and my 
" own forces (,50)." 



(49) Plut ubi fupra. (50) Salluft, Uv. hiftor. 
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obtained a complete victory near the iiland of Tenedos, whert 
he either took or funk fey (hips, whereby the great fleet 
which the king had brought with him into Ma was entirely 
deftroyed. 

Cott a was all this time employed in the fiege of He- 
raclea, and had made but fmall progrefs. He made feveral 
allaults ; but was always rcpulfed with great lofs. His en- 
gines did no execution on the walls, which fo incenfed him, 
that he caufed mofr. of them to be burnt, and the engineer 
who contrived them to be put to death. After this, leaving 
part of his army before the town, to prevent their receiving 
any fupplies, he encamped in the Lycasan fields, a plenti- 
ful country, with a delign to refrefh his army, and return 
before the town, which was now reduced to great {traits for 
want of provifions, and on account of the inteftine quar- 
rels between the townfmen and the garrifon. Having refrelh- 
ed his foldiers, he returned to the liege ; but found the town 
plentifully fupplied by fea with all manner of neceffaries, 
and in a better condition to hold out a long fiege than it 
was when he firfl: invefted it. Hereupon, defpairing ever to 
reduce it alone, he fent.orders to Triarius to affift him with 
his fleet, and block up the city by fea, as he had done by 
land. Triarius was very willing to undertake this tafk, be- 
ing now quite difengaged ; and having on his nrft arrival 
defeated the Heraclean fleet, brought the town in a few 
months tofuch ftraits, that the third part of the garrifon died 
for hunger ; whereupon Conacorix, governor of the place, 
refolved to purchafe his own fafcty at the expence of the 
townfmen, and marching out in the night-time, as he had 
agreed with Triarius, delivered one of the gates to the Ro- 
mans, who, entering the city fword in hand, exercifed all 
manner of cruelty on the abandoned and helplefs inhabitants, 
tteraclea Cotta, who lay encamped at fome diftance from the city, 
Jlmdercd™* fiea " n g lt was ta ^ en anc * plundered by Triarius, (for Cona- 
corix had not imparted his defign to him, knowing he was 
a man not to be relied on) flew into a pafllon at feeing him- 
felf bereaved both of the rich booty, and the glory of re- 
ducing a place which had kept him employed two whole 
years, and marching in all hafte to the city, fell upon the 
Romans who were bufy in plundering, which would have 
occafioned a great deal of blood-fhed, had not Triarius in- 
terpofed, and put an end to the fcuffle, by promiling Cotta 
and his men an equal fhare of the booty. Conacorix, after 
marching out of Heraclea, to conceal his treachery, fei^ed 
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on two forts belonging to the Romans, Teium and Amaftus ; 
which Triarius being fent to recover, Cotta, in his abfence, 
plundered the city anew, rifled and ftripped the temples, 
which the other had fpared, put all the citizens he could 
meet to the fword, and having fecured on board of his Ihips 
all the flames, pictures, gold and filver veflels of the tem- 
ples, all the rich furniture of the private houfes, and what- 
ever elfe was worth carrying away, for his laft farewel com- 
manded his foldiers to fet fire to the city in feveral places, 
which in a fhort time reduced it to a heap of afties. Thus 
was Heraelea, one of the richer! and moft famous cities 
of Pontus, taken, after having held out a long fiege of two 
years *. Conacorix delivered the two places he had feized 
•to Triarius, who fuffered him to retire without moleftation. 
And Cotta, having no further ufe for his troops, difmifled 
the auxiliaries, refigned the legions to Lucullus, and him- 
felf put to fea with his fleet on his return to Rome ; but 
he had fcarce got out of the harbour, when part of his fhips, 
being over-freighted with the fpoils of the city, funk ; and 
the others were by a violent north wind dallied againft the 
more, which occafioned the lofs of great part of the booty k . 
On his return to Rome he was highly applauded by the in- 
nate, and honoured with the title of Ponticus. 

Lucullus having now reduced Pontus, marched againft 
the Chaldeans, Tibarenians, and the inhabitants of Armenia 
Minor, who, of their own accord, fubmitted, and put him 
in pofleflion of all their ftrong holds. From Armenia he led 
his forces to the fea-fide, and returned before Amifus, which 
ftill held out, Callimachus, governor of the place, having. 
harrafTed the Romans with engines of his own contriving to 
fuch a degree, that they had given over afiaulting the town, 
and contented themfclves with blocking it up by land, tho' 
the garrifon was at the fame time fupplied with all manner of 
provifions by fea. Lucullus, on his arrival, fummoned the 
garrifon to furrender,and offered them very honourable terms; 
which they refufing to comply with, after encouraging his 
foldiers, he made a general alTault at the time when Callima- Amifus t»- 
chus ufed to draw off" great part of his troops to give them kcn * 
fome refpite. The Romans applying their fcaling ladders, 
got over the wall before Callimachus could come to the af- 
fiftance of thofe he had left to guard it ; however, by fet- 
ting the city on fire, he found means in that confufion to 
make his efcape. Lucullus, out of pity to the perilhing ci- 
ty 



1 Mem. c. 51, 53, 54.n1 k fdem -ibid. 
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ty, commanded part of his men to ftand to their arms, and 
the others to ufe their utmoft endeavours in quenching the 
fire ; but the foldiers neglecting the houfes, faved only the 
furniture, and fuch things as they could carry off, whereby 
the city was in great part deftroyed, to the grief of Lucul- 
lus who defigned to fave it, and mew the fame favour to the 
Amifians that Sylla had done to the Athenians. The fire 
was at laft quenched by a violent and unexpected fhower; 
and Lucullus having, with much ado, reflrained his foldiers 
from committing any further hoftilities on the citizens, re- 
paired the city in great meafure before he left it, and fuffered 
the inhabitants peaceably to enjoy their houfes and lands \ 
Some years after Lucullus having befieged Nifibis, or, as 
the Greeks called it, Antiochia Mygdonica, defended like- 
wife by Callimachus, under Guras brother to Tigranes king 
of Armenia, would hearken to no conditions till Callimachus 
was delivered up to him ; and having him in his power, re- 
venged the deftru&ion of Amifus with death, notwith- 
Handing he offered to difcover great fums of money con- 
cealed under ground, if he would grant him his Hfe m . 

And now Lucullus having reduced all Pontus, and made 
it a province of the Roman empire, and fettled all Afia with 
excellent laws, fent Appius Claudius, his wife's brother, em- 
baffador into Armenia, to demand of Tigranes the delivery 
of Mithridates, as belonging to his triumph ; and, in cafe 
Tigranes re- of refufal, to proclaim war againft him. From the time 
^ t0 jjf" Mithridates had fheltered himfelf in Armenia, Tigranes his 
XridatM. 1 " fon-in-law had promifed to protecT: his perfon, and had not 
been wanting in any duties of hofpitality ; but could by no 
means ever be prevailed upon to fee him, or treat with one 
who had loft fo great a kingdom (N). To this embaffy 

: ' Tigranes 

^lut. ubi fupra. & Memn. c. 47. ■ Plutarch, ubi fupia. 
& Dio, 1. xxxv. 



(N) Plutarch fays, that he received him with great fcorn and 
contempt, and confined him to a barren and unwholefome coun- 
try (51). But Memnon aiTures us, that he afTigned him one of 
his cames for his refidence, a princely table, and a retinue fuita- 
ble to his former condition, though he could never be induced 
to admit him to his prefence (52). 



(51) Plut. ubi fupra. 



(52) Memn. c. 48. 
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Tigranes replied, that he was far from approving the conduct 
of Mithridates ; but; however, as he was fo nearly related 
to him, the demand of the Romans feemed pretty extraor- 
dinary, neither could he with any reputation comply with 
it, fince all the world would look upon him as a very mean 
fpirited prince, if he mould, for fear of an enemy, deliver 
up to punifhment his father-in-law. Having with this an- 
fwer difmifled the Roman embaffador, he fent for Mithri- 
dates, and condefcended to fee him for the firft time, after 
he had refided a year and eight months in his dominions. 
In a private conference held by the two kings, it was agreed, 
that Tigranes mould march againft the Romans, and Mi- 
thridates with ten thoufand horfe return into Pontus, and, 
levying there what forces he could, rejoin Tigranes, before 
Lucullus, who was then employed at the fiege of Sinope, 
could enter Armenia 5 but in the mean time Sinope (O) 

having 

(0) Sinope was held by a body of Cilicians of the king's 
party, commanded by one Cleochares, as Orofms calls him, or, 
Bacchis, as Strabo names him. Cleochares finding the city redu- 
ced to great ftraits, maflacred moll of the citizens, plundered the 
city, and fet it on fire, retiring in the night-time with the fpoils 
to the inner part of Pontus, inhabited by the Sanegians and La- 
zians. Lucullus obferving the town all in a flame, and not 
doubting but the Cilicians had abandoned it, commanded the 
foldiers to fcale the walls ; and having entered the town without 
oppofition, put to the fword eight thoufand of the king's party 
who had not time to embarque with the others. The fire was 
with much ado quenched by the Romans, and the citizens not 
only fpared, but, as they were well-affe&ed to the republic, re- 
ftored to the quiet poffeflion of their lands and houfes, and de- 
clared a free people (53). Plutarch and Appian inform us, 
that Lucullus was moved by a vifion to fhew fo great favour 
to the city of Sinope ; for as he was fleeping, fay they, 
in his tent, one appearing to him, fpoke thefe words ; 
Go forward, Lucullus, for Autolychus is coming to meet you. 
When he awaked, he obferved the city in a flame ; and tho • he 
did not underftand the meaning of the words he had heard, yet 
he advanced to the walls and having taken the city, found on 
the ftiore, whither he purfued the Cilicians, a ftatue of exquifite 
workmanihip, carefully wrapped up, and bound with cords, 
which the enemy had not been able to Ihip oft 7 , as they intended 
to do, had not Lucullus, awaked by this vifion, purfued them 
Jp clofe. When the ftatue was unfolded, Lucullus was not 3 
uttle furprifed to find it refembling in every feature the perfon 

that 



(53) Memn. c, 56, Plut, Appkn. ubi fupra, Oiqs, I vi. 
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having furrendered, Lucullus, with all poflible expedition 
is defeated marched againft Tigranes, and having drawn him to age! 
bj Lucullus neral engagement, entirely defeated his army before he waj 
joined by Mithridates, who heard the firft news of this over, 
throw as he was marching with a confiderable body to his 
afliftance. Soon after he met Tigranes himfelf, flying with 
a fmall retinue to fhelter himfelf in fome remote corner of 
his kingdom. Mithridates encouraged him to raife new 
forces, not queftioning but another campaign would repair 
all the former loffes, provided he would commit to his charge 
the whole management of the war ; which Tigranes agree- 
ing to, as thinking him more fit to deal with the Romans 
than himfelf, orders were iflued out for raifing a new army, 
and all the Armenians able to bear arms fummoned to meet 
at the place of the general rendezvous. Out of thefe Mi- 
thridates chofe feventy thoufand foot and thirty-five thou- 
fand horfe, and having trained them up during the winter 
after the Roman difcipline, in the beginning of the fpring he 
left part of them with Tigranes, and marched himfelf with 
the reft into Pontus, where he recovered many important 
places, and overcame in a pitched battle M . Fabius, whom 
Lucullus had appointed governor of thar province (P) fl . 
Being fluihed with this fuccefs, as foon as the wounds he 

re- 

R Dio, 8c Appian. ubi fupra.. 

that had appeared to him in his dream ; and upon examination 
learnt, that it was the ftatue of Autolychus founder of Sinope. 
When Lucullus heard this, he recolle&ed, fay our authors, what 
Sylla had left in his commentaries, viz. that nothing is more cer- 
tain, or more to be relied upon than dreams (54 . This ftatue, 
which was the work of Sthenides, Lucullus carried along with 
him, and a curious fphere made by Billarus. All other orna- 
ments and things of value he reftored to their lawful owners. 

(P) This viclory he gained by the treachery of the Thracians 
that ferved under Fabius, and of the flaves that followed the 
Roman camp; for Fabius marching carelefly and in diforder, 
upon the report of fome Thracian fcouts, that the king was at 
a great diftance, fell in with him unawares ; and at the Tame 
time the Thracians revolting, he was obliged to retire with the 
lofs of five hundred men. In his retreat the flaves, who were 
very numerous in the Roman camp, being enticed by Mithridate* 
with hopes of their liberty and great rewards, fell unexpectedly 



1 
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received in the engagement fuffered him to move, he pur- 
fued Fabius, and befieged him in the city of Cabira, whi- 
ther he had retired ; but in the mean time Triarius, who 
was marching out of Afia to join Lucullus, hearing what 
diftrefs the Romans were in, haftened to their relief, and 
appearing unexpectedly on the neighbouring hills, ftruck 
fuch terror into the enemy, that they raifed the fiege, and 
made the beft of their way into Cappadocia. Triarius 
purfued them, and got fo near them as to be parted only 
by a river. Here he halted, with a defign to pafs the 
river after he had allowed his men fome reft; for they were 
tired out with long marches. But Mithridates was before- 
hand with him, and crofting the river on a bridge, where 
he had placed a ftrong guard, attacked the Romans with 
great refolution, before they had time to refrefh them- M}thridat ^ 
Selves. The battle was bloody, and the event doubtful, defeated hy 
till the bridge breaking down with the weight of the mul-Triariu* 
titude that pafled, the king's troops who had engaged, re- 
lying chiefly on their numbers, began to lofe courage, 
feeing they could receive no further afliftance ; and the 
Romans charging them with frelh vigour, they betook 
themfelves to a precipitate flight. After this engagement, 
as winter came on, both armies were glad to retire to 
their winter- quarters °. 

During the winter Mithridates raifed new forces, and 
having received confiderable fupplies from Tigranes, took 
the field early in the fpring, in hopes of driving the Ro- 
mans out of Pontus, before Lucullus, who had work enough 
on his hands in Armenia, could come to their afliftance. 
Wfth this view he marched ftraight againft Triarius and 
Sornatius, to whom Lucullus had committed the care and 
defence of that province ; and* finding them encamped near 
the city of Gaziurfa, proffered them battle ; which they 
declining, he fent a ftrong detachment to befiege a caftle 
where the Romans had left all their baggage, hoping they 

would 



0 Dio, tic Appian. ubi fapra. 

on the Romans, who would have been all cut in pieces, had not 
the king himielf fallen from his horfe, having received two dan- 
gerous wounds, one on the knee with a ftone, the other under 
his eye with a dart ; 'for while the enemy were bufy in carrying 
him off, the Romans laying hold of that opportunity, rotiwal 
wunolefted (55). 



(jj) Dio. Sc Appian, ubi fupra, 
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would rather venture an engagement to relieve the place I 
than lofe all the had got with fo much toil and labour ' 
during the war ; neither was he difappointed in his hopes 
for tho' Triarius was for keeping clofe in his camp, til 
the arrival of Lucullus, whom he daily expected, having 
acquainted him with his danger, the foldiers hearing that 
the caftle was befieged, declared in a tumultuous manner, 
that if he didnotlead them, they would march to the relief of 
the place without his leave. Triarius being thus forced, not 
by the enemy, but his own men, to fight, drew out his 
forces againft the king, whofe army was three times hij 
number j but while they were upon the point of engag- 
ing, both armies were by a violent ftorm forced to retire to 
their refpe&ive camps ; but Triarius receiving that very 
day intelligence of the approach of Lucullus, and fearing 
he would fnatch the victory out of his hands, refolved to 
make a bold pufh, and next morning by break of day at- 
tack the king in his camp. If he conquered, the glory, 
he thought, would be entirely his own ; if he were over- 
come, the enemy could, reap no great advantage from his 
victory, Lucullus being at hand with a powerful army, 
The drfa The king, in that furprife, putting himfelf at the head of 
Sty Mi- 1 " a few troops of his guards, fuftained the brunt of the Ro- 
thridates. mans, till the reft of his army drawing up, came to hisre- 
lief, and attacked the enemy with fuch fury, that the Ro- 
man foot was forced to give way, and was driven into a 
morafs, where they were furrounded, and great numbers of 
them cut to pieces. Their horfe were likewife put to flight, 
and purfued with great (laughter, till a Roman centurion 
in the king's fervice's pitying his country-men, attempted 
to kill him. The king's life was faved by his breaft-plate; 
but as he received a deep wound in the thigh, he was ob- 
liged to give over the purfuit himfelf, and thofe that were 
about him caufed the retreat to be founded, which, as it 
was unexpected, occafioned great confulion in the whole 
army. The centurion was immediately cut in pieces ; but 
the Roman horfe in the mean time getting the Hart of the 
enemy, found means to make their efcape. Above feven 
thoufand of the Romans were killed in that battle, and 
among them one hundred and fifty centurions, and twenty- 
four tribunes, the greateft number of officers that had bees 
loft in any engagement to that day. Mithridates being 
cured of his wound, that he might not for the future be 
expofed to fuch dangers, caufed all the Romans that fervw 
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in his army to be formed into one body, as if they were to 
be fent out on a party, aud then ordered them to retire 
to their tents, where they were all to a man cut in 
pieces p ( QJ. 

The king, however elated with fuccefs, yet would not The Ro- 
engaore LuculJus ; but with long marches haftened into Ar- mans ?J U " 
menia Minor, and encamped upon a hill near the town lucuIIus. 
of Talura, expecting Tigranes, who was advancing with 
a ftrong army to join him. Lucullus, in purfuit of Mi- 
thridates, marched over the field of battle, leaving thofe 
unburied who had fallen in the engagement, which was 
the firft thing that alienated the minds of the foldiery from 
him 1 ; who began to be very mutinous, being llirred up 
by Appius Claudius, whom Lucullus had turned out of his 
eommand for his vile behaviour, notwithfranding he was 
nearly related co him, Lucullus having married his fifter. 

The 

PAppian. Pluf. Dio. ubifupra. <3Plut. in Lucullo. 

( QJ Appian fays, that this battle happened near mount Sco- 
tius, a place fays he, ever memorable for the victory of Mithri- 
dates, and defeat of the Romans (56). .Hirtius iikewife, in his 
Commentaries on the war of Alexandria, mentions this over- 
throw of the Romans, and tells us, that it happened at a place 
about three miles diftant from the town of Zela in Pontus. Tul- 
ly, in his oration for the Manilian law, which he pronounced 
about half a year after that misfortune befel the Roman army, 
fpeaks of it thus : " The army was courageous and victorious ; 
" but Mithridates fell upon them. Suffer me in this place, like 
" thofe who write of the Roman affairs, to pafs over in filence 
" the misfortunes, which were fo great, that Lucullus received 
" not the tidings of them by any meftenger from the fight, but 
" by common fame and report." And in another place of the 
fame oration, " Having received that overthrow in Pontus, fays 
" he, which I put you in mind of againft my will, our friends 
*' and allies being terrified, the power and courage of our enemies 
" encreafed, and the province having no ftrength to rely upon, 
" Ma had been loft, O Romans, had not fortune, in that criti- 
" tical juncture of time, brought Pompey, as it were from hea- 
" ven, to the relief of thofe countries. His prefence flopped 
" Mithridates, tho fwelled with fuccefs, and deterred Tigranes 
" from invading Afia, which he threatened with a powerful 

" arm y (57). 

(56) Appian. p. 254. (57) Cic. in orat. pro lege Manil, 



Vol. IX. 
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The difcontent that prevailed in the army came to Aich a 
height, that Lucullus was obliged to lie ftill in his camp all 
that fummer, the foldiers declaring in a mutinous manner, 
that they would not follow him any longer, nor ferve under 
a general who refufed to (hare the booty with them, taxing 
thereby Lucullus with covetoufnefs ; which charge was not 
altogether groundlefs, for he amaffed immenfe riches during 
that war, and was fufpected at Rome of fpinning it out, 
that he might be continued in the government of Afia. 
Thefecomplaints r and the general difcontent that reigned in 
the army, obliged the fenate to recal Lucullus, and appoint 
Manius Acilius Glabrio, conful of that year, in his room. 
Glabrio arriving in Bithynia, gave notice by public criers to 
all the cities, that the fenate had difcharged Lucullus and 
his army, and confifcated his goods for protracting the war, 
and refufing to comply with their injunctions. Hereupon 
Lucullus was abandoned by the greater part of his army, 
and forced to retire into Galatia, not being in a condition 
to make head againft the joint forces of the two kings, 
who laying hold of that opportunity, recovered the beft part ! 
of Pontus, Bithynia, Cappadocia, and Armenia Minor; 
for trio* Glabrio had haftened into Pontus, as if he intend- 
ed to engage the enemy, and rob Lucullus of the victory ; 
yet, upon the firft news of the approach of the two kings, 
he thought fit to retire, and leave the country open on 
all fides to the enemy. When this was heard at Rome, a law 
was enacted there by C. Manilius, a tribune of the people, 
whereby the management of the war againft Mithridates 
and Tigranes was committed to Pompey, and likewife 
V °ntld Sp_t ^ e provinces of Cilicia, then under Quintus Marcius, 
jfucceed Lu- °f Bithynia, under Glabrio. By the fame law he was 
cullus. continued in that unlimited power by fea, with which he 
was inverted when he was firft fent out againft the pirates 
of Cilicia r ( R ). In virtue of this law, Pompey, who 

had 



r Dio. 1. xxxvi. Liv. lib. c. Veil. Paterctd. 1. ii. c. 33. Pl at - 
in Pomp. 

(R) Livy obferves, that this law patted againft the will of the 
nobility, who thought it a manifeft injury to Lucullus, that one 
fhould be appointed to fucceed him, not fo much in the war, as 
in the triumph, and to take pofleffion of the fpoils, rather than 
to carry on a war ; belides, the fenate was unwilling to recal 

Maraud 
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had juft then ended the war with the Cilician pirates, took 
upon him the command of the army, and directed all the 
allies of the Roman people to join him with all poffible ex- 
pedition } but before he took the field, he renewed the 
alliance which Sylla and Lucullus had concluded withPhra- 
hates king of Parthia, and then fent friendly propofals to 
Mithridates, who at firft leemed to give ear to them, and 
accordingly difpatched an embaflador to the Roman army 
to treat of a peace. Pompey required of him to lay down 
his arms, if he was in earneft, and deliver up to him all 
thofe who had revolted from the Romans during the war. 
This demand was no fooner bruited abroad in the king's 
camp, but the deferters, who were very numerous in the 
king's army, betaking themfelves to their arms, threatened 
to put Mithridates himfelf to death, and would have occa- 
fioned a great dtfturbance, had not the king appeafed the 
growing tumult, by alluring them, that he had fent em- 
balTadors not to treat of a peace, but only to take, under 
pretence of fuing for peace, a view of the enemy's ftrength. Mithridatea 
He moreover obliged himfelf, by a folemn oath in the rejeftsPom* 
prefenceof the whole army, never to enter into any treaty J^J 10 " 
of friendfhip with the Romans, nor to deliver up to them 
fuch as had ever ferved under him 8 . Pompey, finding his 
propofals rejected, advanced againft the king with an army 
of thirty thoufand foot and twenty thoufand horfe, as Plu- 
tarch f writes, or thirty thoufand, as we read in Appian", 
all chofen troops ; for he difcharged moft of thofe who had 
ferved under Glabrio and Lucullus. As he entered Gala- 
tia, he was met by Lucullus, who endeavoured to perfuade 
him to march back, the war being near fini{hed 5 and e- 
E e 2 ven 

* Dio, ubi fupra. & Appian. 1 Plut. in Pomp. * Appian. 

p. 238. 

Marcius and Glabrio from their governments, before the time, 
for which they had been given, was expired. But what gave 
them the greateft uneafinefs was, the exteniive and uncontrouled 
power which by this law was veiled in Pompey, the command 
°f all the armies out of Italy being conferred upon him. When 
news was brought to Pompey that this law had paffed, he is faid 
to have complained, as if the people of Rome had laid too great 
a burden on him ; whereas every one knew that the law had been 
propofed by Manilius at his inftigation, and that his main aim 
Was to have all the power in his own hands (58). 



(58) Plut. in Pomp, Di«. I. xxxvL 
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ven deputies fent by the republic to fettle the province 
of Pontus j but not being able to prevail with him, 
after mutual complaints againft each other, they parted ; 
and Pompey removing his camp, commanded the troops 
that were with Lucullus to join him, except one thou- 
fand fix hundred, whom he left to attend Lucullus in his 
triumph. From thence Lucullus fet out for Rome, 
where he was received by the fenate with great marks of 
efteem, moft men thinking him highly injured by the 
authors of the Manilian law. Pompey purfued his march 
into Pontus ; but rinding that he could not by any means 
draw the king to a battle, he marched back into Armenia 
Minor, with a defign either to reduce that province, 
or oblige Mithridates to venture a battle in order to relieve 
it. Mithridates followed him at fome diftance, and en- 
tering Armenia, encamped on a hill over-againft the Ro- 
mans, and by intercepting their convoys, reduced them to 
fuch diftrefs, that they were obliged to remove to a more 
convenient place, the king cutting off many in their 
rear, and harrafling them with frequent attacks, till he fell 
into an ambufcade laid by Pompey, whofe perfonal cou- 
rage and prudent conduct on that occafion, confirmed 
the king in his refolution not to hazard a general engage- 
ment. The two armies encamped again over-aginft each 
other, Pompey on one hill, and the king on another, near 
the city of Daftira, in the province of Acifilene, at a 
fmall diftance from the Euphrates, which divides Acifi- 
lene from Armenia Minor w . Here Pompey, feeing he 
could neither draw the king to a battle, nor force his camp, 
which was pitched on a fteep and craggy mountain, be- 
gan to block him up with a ditch, which he carried 
round the bottom of the hill where the king was encamped, 
and meeting with no oppofttion, finifhed his work, and 
quite cut off the enemy's communication with the coun- 
try. Pompey was amazed to fee the king thus tamely 
fuffer himfelf to be (hut up, and could not help faying, 
that he was either a fool or a great coward ; a fool, if he 
did not apprehend the danger he was in ; a coward, tf» 
being apprized of it, he did not, to the utmoft of his pow- 
er, prevent it. By this ditch, which was one hundred 
" and fifty furlongs in circuit, and defended by many 
forts raifed at fmall diftances from each other, the king 
was fo clofe'ly befieged, that he could neither fend out 

parties 

.vplut. ubi fupra. 
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parties to forage, nor receive the'fupplies that came 
to him from Pontus. He was thus befieged for the fpace 
of forty- five or fifty days, and his army reduced to fuch 
ftraits, that having confumed all their provinons, they " 
were at laft forced to live on their dead horfes. Hereupon 
Mithridates refolved, at all events, to break through the 
Roman fortifications ; and accordingly, having put to 
the fvvord all thofe that were fick or difabled, that they 
might not fall into the enemy's hands, he attacked in 
the dead of the night the Roman guards, and having 
overpowered them with his numbers, got fafe into the 
open fields, and continued his march all night toward Ar- 
menia Major, where he was expedited by Tigranes. Pcm- 
pey, next morning by break of day, purfued the enemy 
with his whole army, and having with, much ado over- 
taken them, found the king encamped on a hill, to which 
there was but one afcent, and that guarded by a ftrong 
body of foot. The Romans encamped over-againft them ; 
but Pompey, fearing the king fhould make his efcape in 
the night-time, privately decamped, and taking the fame 
rout the enemies were to hold in order to gain Armenia, 
poflefled himfelf of all the eminences and defiles through 
which the king was to pafs. -Mithridates thinking that 
Pompey was returned to his former camp, purfued his 
march, and, about the dufk of the evening, entered a 
narrow valley, which was furrounded on all fides by fteep 
hills. On thefe hills the Romans lay concealed, expecting 
the fignal to fall upon the enemy, and attack them on all 
fides at once, while they were tired with their march, 
and feemingly, as they had fent out no fcouts, in great 
fecurity (S). Pompey was at firft for putting oft* the 
attack till the next morning, thinking it not fafe to engage 
in the night-time among fuch fteep and craggy mountains ; 

E e 3 but 

(S) Plutarch tells us, that Mithridates, retiring to his pavilion 
to take fome repofe after his march, was by a dream forewarned 
of the misfortune that befel him ; for he feemed to be failing 
with a fair wind in the Pontic fea, and to difcover with great 
joy the Bofphorus, when all on a fudden he found himfelf fliip- 
wrecked, and carl on an abandoned and inhofpitable more . While 
he was in this perplexity, his generals ruined into the tent* and 
acquainted him that Pompey was at hand, which gave him great 
uneafinefs, tho' he did not at that time communicate his dream* 
to any of his moil intimate friends (59). 



(59) Plut. in Pomp. 
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Pompey at-but was at laft prevailed upon, by the earned prayers and 
SriSatcsIn entreat ' es °f a ^ tne ch» e f officers of his army, to fall upon 
the night, the enemy that very night. It was therefore agreed, that,in 
the dead of the night, all the trumpets fhould at once found 
the charge, that this fignal mould be followed by an uni- 
verfal fliout of the whole army, and that the foldiers 
fliould make what noife they could, by linking their fpears 
againft thebrafs veflels that were ufed in the camp. The 
king's army, at this fudden and unexpected noife, which 
was echoed again by the mountains, imagined at firft that 
the gods themfelves were come down from heaven to de- 
flroy them ; and the Romans charging them on all fides 
with mowers of ftones and arrows from the tops of the 
hills, they betook themfelves to a precipitate flight ; but 
finding all the pafles befet with ftrong bodies of horfe and 
foot, were forced to fly back into the valley, where, for 
many hours together, they were expofed to the enemy's 
flaot, without being able, in that confufion, either to at- 
tack them, or defend themfelves. They attempted indeed 
to make fome refiftance when the moon rofe ; but the Ro- 
mans running down upon them from the hills, did not 
And gain* a give them time to draw up, and the place was fo narrow, 

complete t j iat t [j e y h a( J not room eyen tQ ma k e u f e 0 f tne i r fwords 

V1 ory ' (T). The king loft on that occafion ten thoufand men 
according to Appian, but forty thoufand according to Eu- 
tropius and others x . On Pompey's fide there fell between 
twenty and thirty private men and two centurions. Mi- 
thridates, at the head of eight hundred horfe, broke thro' 
the Roman army, and being, after this effort, abandoned 
by all the reft, becaufe they were clofely purfued by the 
enemy, he travelled all night, attended by three perfons 
only, viz. his wife, or, as Plutarch calls her, his concu- 
bine, by name Hypficratia, his daughter Dripetine, and 
an officer. At day break he fell in with a body of merce- 
nary 

x Appian. in Mithridat, p, 239, 240. Eutrop. 1. vi. Dio, 1. 
xxxvi. Plut. ubi fupra. 

(T) Florus, Plutarch, and Eutropius tell us, that as the Ro- 
mans advanced, the moon mining on their backs, and becaufe 
fhe was then in her wane, making their fhadows appear mighty 
long, the enemy thereby judging of their nearnefs, difcharged 
their darts againft their ftiadows, and gave the Romans an oppor - 
funity of attacking them unarmed (60). 



(60) Flor, 1, iiio Eutrop. L vi. Plut. ubi fupra. 
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nary horfe and three thoufand foot, who were marching to 
join him. By thefe he was efcorted to the caftle of Sinoria, 
fituated on the borders of the two Armenias. As great part 
of his treafures were lodged here, he rewarded very liberally 
thofe who accompanied him in his Bight, and taking fix 
thoufand talents, withdrew into Armenia. As foon as he 
entered the borders, he difpatched cmbafladors to Tigranes, 
acquainting him with his arrival ; but that prince, who was 
then on the point of concluding a feparate peace with the 
Romans, clapt his embafladors in irons, pretending that his 
fon Tigranes had, at the inftigation of Mithridates, re- 
volted firft to the Parthians and then to the Romans. Mi- 
thridates, finding himfelf thus abandoned, even by his fon- 
in-law, left Armenia, and directing his courfe towards Col- 
chis, which was fubjecl: to him, and had not as yet been 
invaded by the Romans, palled the Euphrates the fourth day, Mithridates 
and got fafe into his own territorities. Pompey fent out fe- retires to 
veral parties in purfuit of the king ; but remained himfelf Colchis * 
with the main body of the army in the field of battle, where 
he built a city, calling it, from that remarkable victory, 
Nicopolis. This city, with the adjoining territory, he be- 
llowed upon fuch of his foldiers as were old or difabled ; 
and many flocking to it from the neighbouring countries it 
became, in a fhort time, a very confiderable place This 
battle is by moft of the Roman hiftorians faid to have been 
fought in the night-time (U), tho' Appian, and thofe 
that have copied after him, tell us, that it happened in the 
day-time. Be that as it will, it was certainly attended 
with very fatal confequences for Mithridates, who was 
forced, his army being entirely either cut off or difperfed, 
to abandon his own dominions, and fly for fhelter to the 
moft remote parts of Scythia. Pompry, having concluded a 
peace with Tigranes, as we have related in the hiftory of 
Armenia, and fettled the affairs of that kingdom, began 
E e 4 his 

y Appian. ubi rapra. Strabo, 1. xii. p. 555. Oros. 1. vi. c. 4. 

(U) Plutarch, Floras, Dio, Eutropius, and Orofius (61) agree, 
that this memorable battle was fought in the night-time ; but 
Appian (62) relates it as happening in the day-time, and after 
the following manner: Both armies, fays he, were drawn up ear- 
v m the morning, and fome parties beginning to Ikirmilh among 

the 

(61) Ubifupra. Orof. 1. vi. c. 4. (62) Appian. in Mi- 

widatic. p. 239, 240. 
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his march in purfuit of Mithridates, through thofe coun- 
tries that lie about mount Caucafus. The barbarous na- 
tions through which he pafled, chiefly the Albanians and 
Iberians, attempted to ftop his march ; but were put to 
flight. However, he was obliged, by the exceflive cold 
and deep roads, to pafs the winter near the river Cy- 
rus. Early in the fpring he purfued his march ; but meeting 
purfue3Vim. w ^S reato PP°^^ on from the Iberians, a warlike nation, and 
r ' entirely devoted to Mithridates, he was employed molt part 

of the fummer in reducing them, as we mail relate more at 
length in the hiftory of that people. In the mean time 
Mithridates, who had wintered at Diofcurias, on the ifth- 
mus between the Euxine and Cafpian feas, and had been 
joined there by fuch of his troops as had made their ef- 
cape from the late unfortunate battle, continued his flight 
through the countries of the Achaeans, Zygians, Heniochi- 
ans, Cercetans, Mofchi and Colchians. Of thefe nations 
fome received him kindly, and even entered into an 
alliance with him ; through others he was forced to make 
himfelf a way with his fword z . Pompey took the fame 
And fubdues rou t ? directing his courfe by the ftars, efpecially in the 
Albanians 1 ' northern parts of Scythia, and carrying with him even pro- 
fee vifion of- water to fupply the army in the vaft defarts through 
which he marched. He fpent two years in warring with 
thefe nations, and was often in danger of lofing both his life 
and his army ; but at laft he overcame them all, and believ- 
ing Mithridates, of whom he could have no account, to be 
dead, he marched back to Armenia Minor, where he al- 
lowed fome reft to his foldiers, who were quite worn out 



2 Liv. 101. Appian. p. 24.0. Dio. 1. xxxvi. 

the rocks, fome of the king's horfe difmounting, haftened to 
the relief of their friends ; but feeing the Romans fupported by a 
body of cavalry, ran back for their horfes, that they might lo 
be a match for the enemy ; but the Pontics that were encamped 
on the eminences, obferving their companions running back in 
fuch a- hurry, and apprehending that the enemy had entered the 
camp in fome other part, betook themfelves to precipitate flight, 
and finding all the avenues poflelfed by the Romans, threw them- 
felves headlong from the rocks. As they were thus diforder d, 
and intangled among the roeks, it was eafy for Pompey to per- 
form the reft. He put ten thoufand to the fword, made a great 
many prifoners, and took their camp with all their baggage ana 
provifions. Thus Appian. 
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with the hardlhips they had endured in that expedition". 
Having refrefhed his army, he marched into Pontus, to 
reduce fome ftrong holds, which were ftill garrifoned by 
the king's troops. While he was at Afpis in Pontus, ma- 
ny of the king's concubines were brought to him ; but he 
fent them all home to their parents, without offering them 
theleaft injury, and thereby gained the affection of the chief 
lords of Pontus, whofe daughters they were. The ftrong 
cattle of Symphori was delivered up to him by Stratonice 
one of the king's concubines, upon no other terms than that 
he would fpare her fon Xiphares, who was with the king, 
in cafe he mould fall into his hands. She likewife difcovered 
to him great treafures hid under ground, which he, with great 
generofity, beftowed upon her, referving for himfelf only 
fome veffels to fet off his triumph b . Having taken another 
fort called the New-Caftle, and to that time looked upon 
as impregnable, he found in it great ftore of gold, filver, 
and other valuable things, which he afterwards confecrated 
to Jupiter Capitolinus, Here in looking over the king's 
manufcripts, he came to discover where the reft of his 
treafures were concealed, what troops he could raife and 
maintain, what fums were yearly paid him by his fubjeclis 
and tributaries, &c. whereby he could make a true eftimate 
of his whole power and wealth c . Amongft other manu- 
fcripts he found fome books of phyiic wrote by Mithridates 
himfelf, which he commanded Lenaeus, a learned gram- 
marian to tranflate into Latin d . Pompey, having thus re- 
duced all Pontus, marched into Syria, with a defign to 
recover that kingdom, and palling through Arabia to pene- 
trate as far as the Red-Sea. But while he was employed in 
this expedition news was brought him, that Mithridates, 
whom he believed dead, had appeared unexpectedly in Pon- 
tus at the head of a conliderable army, and furprifed Pan- 
ticapaeum, a famous empory at the mouth of the Euxine 
fea. He had lain all this time concealed in the territories Mithridates 
of a Scythian prince adjoining to the Pal us Mceotis ; but a PP ear **- 
hearing that Pompey had left Pontus, and was engaged l^/ofa* 
m other wars, he ventured out of his hiding-place, refol- confiderabl© 
y ed either to recover his paternal kingdom, or die in the arm y* 
attempt. He returned privately into Pontus, and managed 
matters there fo dexteroufly, that the Roman garrifons knew 

nothing 



a Dio. 1. xxxvii. Plut. in Pomp, 
pian. Dio. ubi fupra. 
d Plin. 1. xxv. c. 2. 



b Plutarch. Ap- 
4 Plutarch, ubi fupra. 
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nothing of his arrival till he appeared with a confiderable ar- 
my in the field. He advanced firft to the caftle of Sym- 
phori, and underftanding that Stratonice had delivered it up 
to Pompey on condition he would fave the life ofherfon 
in cafe he fhould take him prifoner, the king immediate- 
ly caufed the youth, who was in the army, to be put to 
death, and his body to be left unburied, Stratonice behold- 
ing from the walls the cruel and unnatural murder, for he 
was her fon by Mithridates, and had ferved him with great 
fidelity. At the fame time he fent embaffadors to Pompey to 
treat of a peace, offering to pay a yearly tribute to the re- 
public on condition he reftored him to his kingdom. Pom- 
pey replied, that he would hearken to no propofals what- 
foever without the king came to treat with him in perfon, as 
Tigranes had done. This Mithridates looked upon as no 
ways confident with his dignity, and therefore laying afide 
all thoughts of an accommodation, began to make what pre- 
And P offef-P arat i° ns ne could for renewing the war. He fummonedall 
fes himfelf his fubje&s that were able to bear arms to meet at an ap- 
im^rtant P°* ntec * P^ ace ' an( * having chofen out of the whole jnulti- 
plaeee. tude fixty cohorts, each confifting of a hundred men, in- 
corporated them with the regular troops that were already 
on foot. Being now in a condition toacl: offenfively, forPom- 
pey had left but a fmall number of troops in Pontus, he 
pofTeiTed himfelf of Phanagorium, Cherfonefus, Theudofia, 
Nymphasum, and feveral other important places. But in 
the mean time Caftor, whom Mithridates had appointed 
governor of Phanagorium, falling out with Tripho, one 
of the king's favourite eunuchs, killed him, and dreading 
the king's refentment, ftirred up the inhabitants to a revolt; 
and by this Phanagorium was again loft ; but the caftle which 
was defended by four of the king's fons, Artaphernes, Darius, 
Xerxes, and Oxathres, held out for fome time. The king fla- 
ttened, to their relief; but the caftle, being fetonnreby 
the rebels, they were forced to furrender themfelves to Caftor 
before his arrival. Thefe four fons with one of the kings 
daughters, by name Cleopatra, Caftor fent to the Romans, 
and fortifying himfelf in the town, perfuaded moft of the 
neighbouring cities, which were opprefted with heavy tax- 
es, and ftrangely harrafled by the king's collectors, to join 
in the rebellion. Mithridates, finding that he could nei- 
ther rely upon the foldiery, moft of them being forced in- 
to the fervice, nor on his other fubje&s, who weredifla- 
tisned by reafon of the exorbitant taxes, fent embafladors to 

invite 
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invite the princes of Scythia to his relief, and with them 
his daughters to be beftowed in marriage upon fuch as 
fliewed themfelves moft inclined to afiift him. But as 
the embauadors he employed on this occafion were eu- 
nuchs, a race of men no lefs abhorred by the army than 
favoured by the king, over whom they had a great afcen- 
dant, efpecially in his old age, the foldiers who were fent 
to attend them on their journey, put them all to the fword 
as foon as they were out of the king's reach, and delivered 
his daughters up the Romans. Mithridates finding himfelf 
thus deprived of his children, betrayed by his army, and for- 
faken even by thofe on whom he chiefly relied, could not yet 
be induced to fubmit to the Romans, though Pompey pro- 
mifed him honourable conditions provided he came to treat 
with him in perfon. In this defperate condition he left no 
Hone unturned to fUr up the princes of Afia againft the 
Romans, efpecially the Parthians, but finding them awed 
by the great opinion they all had of Pompey, he had re- 
courfe at laft to the European Gauls, whom he underftood 
to be at war with the Romans ; and having fent before fome 
of his truny friends to engage them in his favour, taking 
leave of his own kingdom, he began his long march, de- 
fining to pafs through Bofphorus Cimmerius, Scythia, Pan- 
nonia, &c. and joining the Gauls, pafs the Alps and invade 
Italy. This defign was no fooner known in the army, but The army 
the foldiers began openly to complain and mutiny, exa S"^ft Kif 
gerating the boldnefs of the attempt, the length of thejridatw. 1 * 
march, and the infurmountable difficulties that muft ne- 
cdTarily attend fuch a defperate enterprize. The chief com- 
manders did all that lay in their power to divert him from 
it, reprefenting to him, that if he was not able to cope 
with the Romans in his own kingdom, much lefs would 
he be a match for them in Italy or Gaul, where they 
could dally receive new fupplies, whereas he would lofe the 
bell part of his army in fo long and difficult a march, and 
the reft perhaps in the firft engagement, without any pofli- 
bility of repairing the lofs. But all was to no purpofe* 
for they found him fo unalterably fixed in his refolution, 
that he caufed thofe to be put to death who with moft warmth 
remonftrated againft it, not fparing even his own fon Exi- 
podras for dropping fome unguarded expreffions on that 
occafion c . Thus they were forced to let him purfue his 

own 
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own meafures, till they found a more proper opportunity to op- 
pofe them, which foon after offered as they were encamped at 
BofphorusCimmeriuson their march into Scythia. HerePhar- 
naces, the king's favourite fon, whom he had appointed to fuc- 
ceed him, obferving the general difcontent that reigned in the 
army, began to entertain thoughts of placing the crown 
on his own head, and not doubting but the foldiery would 
ftand by him, if he declared againft the intended expedi- 
tion into Italy, openly protefted among the Roman deferters, 
who were a confiderable part of the army, that if they would 
follow him, he would return into Pontus. The Ro- 
His fon re- mans, who were well apprifed of the danger that attended 
to ts. an undertakings an <j had moft of all exclaimed againft 

it, promifed to fupport him to the utmoft of their power, 
and even encouraged him, upon fome expreflions, which 
he purpofely dropt, to afTume the title of king, a tide 
which his father feemed determined to hold till he had 
deftroyed by his ram and defperate attempts himfelf, his 
friends, and his army. Pharnaces, rinding he could depend 
on the Romans, engaged the fame night moft of the chief 
commanders in his party, and by their means the greater part 
of the foldiery. It was agreed that next morning by break 
of day all thofe who had declared in his favour mould appear 
m arms, and with a loud fhout proclaim Pharnaces king; 
which was done accordingly, and the fhout returned even 
by thofe, whom Pharnaces had not thought fit to let into 
the fecret. The king, who had taken up his quarters in 
the city, being awaked by the noife, fent out fome of his 
domeftics to know what had happened in the army. Nei- 
ther did the officers or foldiers diflemble the matter, but 
boldly anfwered, that they had chofen a young king inftead 
of an old dotard governed by eunuchs. Hereupon Mithri- 
dates mounted on horfe-back, and attended by his guards, 
went out to appeafe the tumult ; but his guards forfaking 
him, and his horfe being killed under him, he was 

obliged 

to fly back into the city ; from whence he fent feveral 
of his attendants one after another to defire of his fon a 
fafe conduct for himfelf and his friends. But as none of 
the meffengers returned, fome being {lain, others fiding 
with the new king, Mithridates endeavoured to move his 
fon to companion by fignifying to him from the walls the 
diftrefled condition he was reduced to by a fon, whom he 
had favoured above the reft of his children ; but finding 

him 
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him no ways affe&ed by his fpeech, turning to the gods, 
he befeeched them with many tears to make a Ton know one 
day by experience the grief and agony which a father 
niuft feel in feeing his love and tendernels requited with 
fuch ungrateful and monftrous returns. Having thus fpoke, 
he thanked in a very obliging manner thofe who had {food 
by him to the laft, and exhorted them to make their fubmif- 
fion to the new king on the beft terms they could procure, 
adding, that as for himfelf, he was determined not to outlive 
the rebellion of a fon, whom he had always diftinguimed with 
particular marks of paternal affection. After this he with- 
drew into the apartment of his wives and concubines, where he 
firft took poifon himfelf and thenprefented it to them,and to his 
favourite daughters Mithridatis and NifTa, who not long before 
had been betrothed to the kings of Egypt and Cyprus. To the 
women it proved immediate death, but on the king who had 
from his infancy inured his conflitution to poifonous potions, M i t j u .^ ateg 
it had fo flow an operation, that he was forced, through fear lays violent 
of falling into the rebel's hands to recur to hisfword. Nei-k? 1 * 15 ™ 
ther did the wound, as he was greatly weakened by the y™ r e 0 f 
poifon, prove mortal j fo that the rebels having in the mean flood 4935. 
time ftormed the town, and broke into the houfe, found BeforeChrift 
the king wallowing in his blood, but ftill alive, and in his 4 * 
fenfes ; which Pharnaces hearing, fent fome of thofe that 
were about him to drefs his wound, with a defign to deliver 
him to the Romans, and thereby ingratiate himfelf with 
Pompey. But in the mean time a Gaul, who ferved in the 
army, by name Bitaeus, or Bithocus, entering the king's 
room in queft of booty, and being touched with companion 
in feeing him forfaken by all his friends, and ftruggling on 
the bare ground with the pangs of death, drawing his fword, 
put an end to his prefent agonies, and prevented the infults 
which he chiefly apprehended, if he fhould fall alive into 
his fon's hands. The barbarian is faid when he firft faw 
the king, to have been fo awed with the majefty of his coun- 
tenance, that, forgetful of his booty, he fled out of the 
room, but being called back, and earneftly entreated by the 
dying prince to put an end to his mifery, he fummoned all 
his courage to perform, as he did with a trembling hand, 
that office, and immediately retired without touching any 
thing that belonged to the king, tho' the hopes of a rich 
booty, was the only motive that led him in thither f . Thus 

died 
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died Mithridates at Panticapseum in the Cimmerian Bofpho- 
rus (W), in the fixtieth year of his reign, a prince, a$ 
His chara- Velleius Paterculus s defcribes him, neither to be pafled over 

in 

£ Velleii Patercul. 1. ii. c. 18. 

(W) Appian (63) tells us, that Pharnaces having confpired 
againft his father's life, and being difcovered by his accomplices 
on the rack, was apprehended, but pardoned at the entreaties of 
Menophanes, one of the king's chief favourites. Dio makes no 
mention of his being pardoned, but often repeats, that the king, 
finding him to be at the head of the confpiracy, fent a detach- 
ment of his guards to feize him, but that they being won over 
by him, joined the other confpirators, took the city of Pantica- 
pseum, and the king himfelf prifoner. He adds this obfervation, 
that Mithridates, in other refpe&s a wife prince, did not coniider 
that arms and a multitude of fubjetts do not avail without their 
good will ; but on the contrary, the more numerous they are, 
the more they are to be dreaded, if they are difaffetted to the 
prince or his government, As to the time which the Mithridatic 
war lafted, Orofius writes thus (64) : " The Mithridatic war, 
" which involved many provinces, was protracted for the fpace 
" of forty years. For it broke out in the year 662 of Rome, a 
" year remarkable for the firft civil war, and in the confulfhip 
" of Cicero and Antonius; to ufe the expreffion of that excel- 
" lent poet Lucan, Barbarico vix confummata veneno, it was 
" ended not by dint of fword, but by poilbn". But this fpace 
confifts of thirty years only, and how moil: authors came to write 
forty, is not eafy to find out. Juftin (65), Florus (66), and 
Eutropius (67) will have the Mithridatic war to have lafted for- 
ty years ; Appian (68) writes, that Mithridates warred with the 
Romans fort}^-two years ; the infeription which Pompey placed 
under the fpoils confecrated to Minerva in the temple at Rome, 
informs us, as it is related by Pliny (69), that the Mithridatic war 
lafted only thirty years. But neither is it an eafy matter to 
make out even the fpace of thirty years, for from the firft brea- 
king out of the war to the death of Mithridates, we can reckon 
but twenty-fix years, even taking the years of peace between 
the firft and fecond war into the account ; fo that the war may 
be faid to have lafted thirty years only to make up an even num- 
ber ; this Tully in an oration, which he made during his conful- 
fhip (70), fays, that he had defended C. Rabirius, forty yean 
before that honour was conferred upon him : but Dio by a more 
exact computation Ihews this to have happened only thirty-fix 
years before that time (71). 

(63) Appian. p. 246. (64) Orof. 1. vi. c. 1. (65) Juftin. 
1. xxxvii. c. 1. (66) Florus. 1. iii. c. 5. (67) Eutrop. 1. y l - 
(68) Appian. p. 170. (69) Plin. 1. vii. c. 26. (7 0 ) Cic * 
in Pifonem. (71) Dio, 1. xxxvii. 
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in filence, nor mentioned without refpeft, endowed with 
eminent virtues, which would have put him upon a level 
with die beft of princes, had he not ftained them with no 
lefs vices ; an experienced commander, but more to be 
admired for the greatnefs of mind with which he bore mif- 
fortunes, than for the many victories he gained. Tully 
calls him the greateft king after Alexander that ever fvvayed 
afceptre h . He fubdued twenty-four nations, and could 
talk their various languages with the fame eafe and fluency 
as his own. He is faid to have applied himfelf to the ftudy 
of the Greek tongue, and even to have wrote in that dia- 
led^ a learned treatife of botanies Pliny tells us k , that 
he had extraordinary (kill in phyfic, and was the inventor, 
not only of Mithridate, but of many other ufeful medicines. 
But nothing gives us a greater idea of this prince than the joy 
which the Romans (hewed, notwithstanding their many 
victories, and the low ebb he was reduced to, when they 
firft heard the news of his death. Pompey, who was at that 
time engaged in a war with the Jews^ received the firft no- 
tice of the death of Mithridates, as he was on his march 
to Jerufalem. The mefTenger, who brought the joyful 
tidings, was fent by Pharnaces, and appeared unexpectedly 
before Pompey with the branch of a laurel, as was cuf- 
tomary on the like occafions, twifted round the head of his 
javelin. When he heard what had happened at Panticapae- 
um, he was fo impatient to impart it to the fbldiery, that The joy of 
he could not even wait till they raifed him a mount with the . Roman « 
turf to fpeak from thence to the army, according to tfte athl8deatb ' 
cuftom of the camp $ but ordered thofe who were by him 
to form a kind of mount with their faddles, and from thence 
acquainted the fold\ery that Mithridates had laid violent 
hands on himfelf, and his fon Pharnaces was ready to ac- 
knowledge the kingdom as a gift . of the people of Rome, 
or refign it, if they were unwilling he mould reign. This 
news was received with joyful fhouts of the whole army, 
and the day folemnized with feafls and facrifices throughout 
the camp, as if in Mithridates alone all the enemies of the 
republic had died l . Pompey difpatched without delay a 
meffenger with letters to the fenate, acquainting them with 
the death of Mithridates and the fubmiffion of his fon Phar- 
naces. When his letters were read, the fenators were fo 

over- 
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overjoyed, that they appointed, at the propofal of Cicero 
then conful, twelve days for returning due thanks to the 
gods, who had delivered them from fuch an infulting and 
powerful enemy m ; and the tribunes of the people enacted 
a law, whereby Pompey, in coniideration of his eminent 
fervice in the Mithridatic war, was to wear a crown of 
laurel with the triumphal gown at the Circenfian fports, 
and a purple gown at the fcenical plays n . 

But to return to Pharnaces, when he heard of his fa- 
ther's death, he caufed his body to be preferved in brine, 
propofing to prefent it to Pompey, who had promifed to 
return into Pontus after the reduction of Judaea, and there 
fettle matters to his fatisfa&ion. And accordingly, having 
taken the city and temple of Jerufalem, he fet out with 
two legions for Pontus, and being arrived at Sinope, he was 
met there by the embafTadors from Pharnaces, acquainting 
him, that their mafter had forbore afluming the title of king, 
till his will and pleafure was known ; that he put both him- 
felf and the kingdom entirely into his hands, and that he 
was willing to attend him at what time or place he thought 
fit to appoint. The fame embafTadors delivered up to Pom- 
pey thofe who had taken Manius Aquilius the Roman le- 
gate, whom Mithradates had put to a cruel death, all the 
prifoners, hoftages, and deferters, whether Romans, Greeks, 
or Barbarians, and the body of Mithridates, with his rich 
apparel and arms, which were greatly admired by Pompey 
and the other Romans. Both foldiers and officers flocked 
to fee the king's body, but Pompey declined that fight; 
and faying that all enmity between that prince and the peo- 
ple of Rome was ended with his life, he returned the body 
to the embafTadors, and caufed it to be interred with the 
utmofl pomp and magnificence among his anceftors in the 
burying-place of the kings of Pontus, Pompey defraying all 
the charges of that ceremony, which was the moll: coftly 
and pompous that ever had been feen in thofe parts. With 
the body Pompey reftored his wearing apparel and ar- 
mour but the fcabbard of his fword, which coft four hun- 
dred talents, was ftolen by Rublius a Roman, and fold 
to Ariarathes king of Cappadocia ; and his cap or turbant, 
which was a very curious piece of workmanfhip, was pri- 
vately taken by one Caius, who prefented it to Fauftus the 

fon 
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fon of Sylla, in whofe houfe it was kept, and fhewn for 
many years after among the many rarities Which Sylla had 
brought out of Afia. Pompey beftowed the kingdom of 
Bofphorus on Pharnaces, and honoured him with the tide^ows^L 136 " 
of a friend and ally of the people of Rome °. Pharnaces^ingdom of 
being thus acknowledged king of Bofphorus, fent orders to Bof P** orus 
all the garrifons of Pontus to fubmit themfelves with the™. arM * 
caftles and treafures which they were trufted with to Ponv 
pey, who by that means amalTed an immenfe booty. In 
the city of Talaura, which Mithridates ufed. to call his 
wardrobe, he found two thoufand cups of onyx fet in, gold:, 
with fuch ftore of gold and filver veffels, of coftly furni- 
ture, of faddles, bridles, and trappings fet with jewels and 
precious ftones, that the Roman commiffaries fpent thirty 
days in taking an inventory of the whole p. In another 
caftle he found three large tables with nine falvers of mafly, 
gold enriched with precious ftones to, an ineftimable value, 
the ftatues of Minerva, Mars, and Apollo, of pure gold 
and moft curious workmanfliip, and a pair of gaming tables? 
of two precious ftones, three foot bsoadi and four foot long* 
on which was a moon of gold weighing thirty pounds,, with 
their men all of the fame precious ftone. In a fort. Sta- 
ted among the mountains were delivered up to, him. the 
king's ftatue of mafly gold eight cubits high, his throae 
and, fceptre, and the bed of Darius the fon of Byftafpes* 
Moft of thefe treafures had been tranfmitted t© him from his 
anceftors, chiefly from Darius king of Perfia ; fome belonged 
to the Ptolemies of Egypt, and had been depofited by Cleo- 
patra, as we have hinted above, in the hands of the Coans,. 
who delivered them to Mithridates > great part of them had 
been collected by the king himfelf, who was very fond o£ 
rich and ftately furniture Pompey, having thus got entire; 
poffeiEon of Pontus, and reduced it to the form of a Ro- 
man province, marched into Afia properly fo called, and, 
having wintered at Ephefus, early in the fpring fet out for 
Italy with a fleet of feven hundred mips. As he brought o- 
ver his army with him, the fenate was under no fmall appre- 
henfion, left he mould make himfelf abfolute. and rule with- 
out controul. But he no fooner landed at Brand ufium 

than 
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than he difbanded the army, without waiting for any de- 
cree either of the fenate or people ; what neither his friends 
nor his enemies had believed r . His triumph lafted two whole 
days, and though he was attended in his triumphal chariot by 
three hundred and twenty- four captives of dtftin£tion, among 
whom were five fons and two daughters of Mithridates, yet 
he would not fuffer any of them to be put to death, as it 
had been pra&ifed by others, but fent them all back, except . 
fuch as were of royal extraction, to their refpe&ive countries, 
and even fupplied them with money to defray the charges of 
their journey s . After his triumph he delivered into the 
treafury twenty thoufand talents, though at the difmiffing 
of the army he had divided fixteen thoufand talents among 
the tribunes and centurions, two thoufand feftertiums among 
the quaeftors, and had given to each foldier fifty fefter- 
tiums. 

Fhamacesii Pompey had no fooner left Afia, but Pharnaces fell 
unexpectedly upon the Phanagorenfes, a People of Bof- 
phorus, whom Pompey had declared free, becaufe they had 
revolted the firft of all from Mithridates, and by their ex- 
ample induced others to abandon the king's party. Phar- 
naces befieged their city, Phanagoria, and kept them 
blocked up, till for want of provifions they were forced to 
fally out, and put all to the iffue of a battle ; which proving 
unfuccefsful, they delivered up themfelves and their city to 
the conqueror 1 . Some years after, the civil war breaking 
Recovers out between Caefar and Pompey, he laid hold of that op- 
great part of portunity to recover the provinces which his father had 
tar h domi" *° rmcr ty T 0 ^^ * anQ * having raifed a confiderable army, 
Bions.° mi " over-ran Pontus, Colchis, Bithynia, Armenia, and the king- 
dom of Mofchis, where he plundered, as Strabo obferves u , 
the temple of the.goddefs Leucothea. He alfo took the 
flrong and important city of Sinope, but could not reduce 
Amifus. But in the mean time Caefar, having got the 
better of Pompey and his party, appointed Cn. Domitius 
Calvinus governor of Afia enjoining him to make war 
upon Pharnaces with the legions that were quartered in 
that province w . Domitius immediately difpatched embaf- 
fadors to Pharnaces, commanding him to withdraw his 

troops 
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troops from Armenia and Cappadocia. The king returned an- 
fwer, that he was willing to abandon Cappadocia ; but as for 
the kingdom of Armenia Minor, it was part of his heredi- 
tary dominions, and therefore he would not refign it, till 
he had an opportunity of laying his pretenfions before Caefar 
himfelf, whom he was ready to obey in all things. Hereup- 
on Domitius, drawing together what forces he could, marched 
into Cappadocia, which he recovered without oppofition, 
Pharnaces having abandoned it to make a ftand in Armenia, 
which lay nearer his own dominions. Thither Domitius 
purfued him, and having overtaken him near Nicopolis, 
found his army drawn up in battle-array, and the king ready 
to come to an engagement, which Domitius not declining, 
both armies advanced. The king at the head of a choice bo- j) e f ea t s d 0 . 
dy of men fell upon the Romans left wing, confifting moftly mitius Cal- 
of raw and undifciplined Afiatics ; and having without much vinus * 
ado put them to flight, penetrated to the center, where the 
thirty-fifth legion, the only one which Domitius had, after 
a faint refinance gave ground, and, retiring to the neigh- 
bouring mountains, left their "allies to fhift for themfelves, 
who were all cut off. Domitius with the remains of his (bat- 
tered army marched back into Cappadocia, and from thence, 
winter drawing on, into the province of Afia*. The king being 
puffed up with this victory, and hearing that Caefar with the flow- 
er of the Roman forces was engaged at the fiege of Alexandria, 
appointed one Afander governor of Bofphorus, and marched 
himfelf into Cappadocia in purfuit of Domitius, with a de- 
fign to invade Afia and recover all the provinces which had 
been once fubdued by his father. Bithynia and Cappadocia, 
readily fubmitted ; but Armenia the LefTer, which was held 
by Dejotarus, made fo vigorous a refinance, that he was 
forced to give over the enterprize, left the Romans mould 
m the mean time ftrengthen themfclves in Alia, whither 
he was in hafie to march, in hopes of meeting there with 
the fame fuccefs as his father Mithridates had done. But 
before he reached that province, he was informed that 
Afander had revolted, in hopes of gaining thereby the 
good- will of the Romans, and obtaining of them the king- 
dom of Bofphorus for himfelf. At the fame time he recei- 
ved intelligence, that Caefar, having at laft reduced Alex- 
andria ^ and fettled the affairs of Egypt and Svria, was 
marching into Armenia. He was not a little difmaycd at 
F f 2 ' this 
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baffadorTto ^ news > anc * tncre ^ ore without delay difpatched embaflL- 
C^far to ° & ors t0 Ule f° r P eacc ? hoping that Caefar, who was haften- 
tteat of a ing into Italy with a dcfign to pafs over into Afric, would 
peace. willingly give ear to any propofa)s of that nature. Caefar 
courteoully entertained the embanadors, and though he did 
not propofe to agree to their conditions, yet, that he might 
come upon Pharnaces unawares, he fhewed himfelf very 
defirous of entering into a treaty of peace. But in the mean 
time he purfued his march with all poflible expedition, and 
arriving on the confines of Pontus, ordered all the troops 
that were quartered in the neighbouring provinces to join 
him ; for he had brought from Alexandria but one legion, 
namely the fixth, and that confifHng of a thoufand men only, 
the reft having been killed at the liege of Alexandria. 
Befides this veteran legion he found at the place of the ge- 
neral rendezvous three others, but all of them very in- 
* differently armed and worfe difciplined With thefe forces, 

however, fuch as they were, he advanced againft PharnaceSj 
who being greatly frightened at his approach by reafon of 
the fuccefs that had attended him in all his expeditions, again 
difpatched embanadors to him with a crown of gold, offering 
him his daughter in marriage, and.promifing to do what- 
ever he mould require. The embaffadors took care to let 
Caefar know, that their matter, though highly obliged to 
Pompey, yet had never been prevailed upon to fend him 
any fupplies during the civil war, which Dejotarus king of 
Armenia the Letter, whom he had honoured with his friend- 
ship, had done. Caefar returned anfwer, that he was will- 
ing to conclude a peace with Pharnaces, provided he re- 
tired without delay from Pontus, returned all the captives 
and hoftages, whether Romans or their allies, and reftored 
the goods of the Roman citizens and publicans which he 
had feized ttnce he firft took up arms. He added, that as 
to his not fending fupplies to Pompey, they ought rather to 
have concealed fuch an ungrateful proceeding of their mafter, 
than alledged it as any merit ; fince the forfaking of one, 
to whom he was indebted for his crown, befpoke him a 
man of mean, felfifh, and wicked principles 2 . Pharnaces 
upon the return of his embafladors acquainted Caefar, that 
he agreed to the conditions ; but finding that Caefar's affairs 

called 
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called him into Italy, he required a longer term of time for 
the performance of what was ftipulated between them, 
ftarting daily new difficulties, in hopes that Caefar would in 
the mean time be obliged to depart, and leave the affairs of 
Pontus in the fame pofture he had found them. Caefar 
feeing himfelf thus difappointed, and put off from day to day, 
could not longer brook the king's deceitful behaviour. 
Wherefore he determined to put himfelf at the head of his 
fmall army, and attack the enemy in his camp, when he 
leaft expected it. And accordingly marching out in the night, 
he came by break of day in fight of the king's army, and 
uttering thefe words, Shall this treacherous parricide go un- 
punifhed ? broke into the camp at the head of a thoufand 
horfe. The king's chariots, which were armed with fcythes, 
caufed fome fmall difordcr among Caefar 's horfe ; but in the 
mean time the reft of his army coming up, he put the 
enemies to flight, and obtained a complete victory a . This 
battle was fought near the place where Mithridates had 
routed with great flaughter the Roman army under the 
command of Triarius. Moft of the kings army were overcome 
either taken or cut in pieces ; but Pharnaces himfelf hadbyCafar. 
the good luck to make hie efcape, while the Romans were 
bufy in plundering the camp. This victory was fo quick, 
that Caefar in a letter to his friend Aminitius, or Anitius 
at Rome, expreffed it in three words, thus : I came, I faw, 
I conquered. He ever afterwards ufed to call Pompey a 
fortunate, rather than a great commander,fince he had gained 
his chief glory in the Mithridatic war, fighting with fo 
cowardly an enemy b . He divided the rich booty and the 
fpoils of the camp among his foldiers, and becaufe Mithridates 
had erected a trophy near that place as a monument of his 
victory over Triarius, which Caefar, as it was confecrated to 
the gods, did not think lawful to pull down, he fet up 
another over-againft it to tranfmit to pofterity his victory o- 
ver Pharnaces. After this victory he recovered and reftored 
to the allies of Rome all the places which Pharnaces had 
porTeffed himfelf of during the war, declared Amifus a free 
city, and appointed Mithridates Pergamenus, of whom more 
hereafter, king of Bofphorus in the room of Pharnaces. 
Having thus fettled the affairs of Pontus, he fet fail for Italy, 
leaving Do:nitius Calvinus to purfue the war againft Pharna- 
ces, if he mould appear again in the field. Pharnaces had 
F f 3 retired 
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retired after the battle to Sinope with a trnufand horfe, 
where he was quickly beiieged by Domitius, to whom he 
furrendered the town upon no other conditions than that he 
fhould be fuffered to retire into Bofphorus with the fmall 
body that attended him. This Domitius willingly granted, 
but caufed all the kings horfes to be killed, lince he had aiked a 
fafe conduct only for his horfemen c . With thefe and a 
band of Scythians and Sarmatians he attempted to recover 
the kingdom. of Bofphorus; but being met between Theu- 
dofia and Panticapaeum, both which cities he had reduced, 
by Afander, who was ftill in pofTeffion of the kingdom, a 
b^Afan^ ^ ar P en g a g eme nt enfued, wherein the king's men, as not 
der. being ufed to fight on foot, were put to flight, and Phar- 
naces himfelf, who remained alone in the field, furrounded 
by the enemy and cut in pieces, after having reigned in 
Bofphorus Cimmerius, the kingdom which Pompey had be- 
ftowed upon him d , according to Appian, fifteen years, ac- 
cording to others feventeen. 
Darius. Upon the death of Pharnaces the kingdom of Pontus 
was again reduced to the form of a province, and fo continu- 
ed to the triumvirate of Marc Antony, who after the batde 
at Philippi conferred it upon Darius the fon of Pharnaces for 
his fervices during the civil war c . He continued faithful to 
the Romans, but did nothing during his reign worth men- 
tioning. 

Pokmonl. . Darius was fucceeded in the kingdom by Polemon, pre- 
ferred to that honour by Marc Antony. He was the fon 
of Zeno, a famous orator of Laodicea, and greatly favoured 
by Antony. From him that part of Pontus, which borders 
on Cappadocia, borrowed the name of Pontus Polemoniacus. 
He attended Marc Antony in his expedition againft the Par- 
thians, and being taken prifoner in the unfuccefsfull batde 
fought by Statianus, he was fent by the king of the Medes, 
an ally of the Parthians, to conclude a peace with the Ro- 
mans. In which embafly he acquitted himfelf fo well, that 
Antony added the kingdom of Armenia to his other do- 
minions. In the war between Antony and Auguflus he 
fided with the former ; but after the battle at Actium, was 
received in favour by the latter; and being fent by Agrippa 
againft Scribonius, who upon the death of Afander had u- 
fuiped the kingdom of Bofphorus, he overcame him, and 
reduced the kingdom of Colchis, which was be fro wed upon 

him 
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him by Agrippa, who likewife honoured him with the title 
of friend and ally of the people of Rome, He afterwards 
waged war with the neighbouring Barbarians, refufing to live 
in fubje&ion to the Romans, but was overcome, taken, and 
put to death by the Afpungitani, a people bordering, accor- 
ding to Strabo, on the Palus Moeotis f . 

Upon his death his fon Polemon II. was by the emperor p 0 iemon 11} 
Caligula raifed to the throne of Bofphorus and Pontus. But ' 
the emperor obliged him to exchange the kingdom of Bof- 
phorus with part of Cilicia, and Nero with his confent re- 
duced that part of Pontus, which he enjoyed, to the form 
of a province. He fell in love with Berenice daughter to 
Agrippa king of Judaea, and, in order to marry her, em- 
braced the Jewifh religion. But as fhe became foon tired 
of his riotous way of living, and returned to her father, fo 
he renounced his new religion, and again embraced the fu- 
pedtitions of paganifm g . Polemon dying without iflue, the 
antient kingdom of Pontus was parcelled out into feveral 
parts, and added to the provinces of Bithynia, Galatia, and 
Cappadocia, only that part of it, which was called Pontus 
Polemoniacus, retaining the dignity of a diftincl: and fepa- 
rate province. During the civil difcords between Vefpafian 
and Vitellius, one Anicetus, nrft a Have, afterwards freed- 
man to king Polemon, and laftly commander of the royal 
navy, took up arms with a defign to refcue the kingdom 
from the Roman bondage ; and being joined by great mul- 
titudes, drawn together with the profpecl: of fpoil, over- 
ran the country, and poflefTed himfelf of Trapefund, a city 
founded by the Grecians on the utmoft confines of Pontus. 
Here he cut in pieces a cohort made up of the inhabitants, 
but which had been formerly prefented with the privilege of 
Roman citizens. He likewife burnt their fleet, and with fcorn 
and infults fcoured the fea, Mucianus having called to By- 
zantium moft of the Roman gallies. Hereupon Vefpafian, 
who was at that time in Syria, fent Verdius Geminus into 
Pontus with a choice body of vexillaries from the legions. 
He, afTailing the enemy, while they were in diforder, and 
roaming afunder in purfuit of prey, drove them into their 
veifels ; then with fome gallies chafed Anicetus into the 
mouth of the river Chobus, where he thought himfelf fafe 
F f 4 under 
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tinder the (protection of Secbchus king of the Lazians, whofe 
alliance he had purchafed with large fums and rich prefents. 
Sedochus atfirfl: refufed to deliver him to the Romans, but was 
foon prevailed upon,partly by threats, partly by prefents,to fur- 
render both him and all the other fugitives who had taken fane- 
tuary in his dominions h . Thus ended that fervile war, 
and the kingdom of Pontus continued to be a province of 
the empire till the time of David and Alexis Comneni, who, 
being driven from Conflantinople by the French and Ve- 
netians under the command of Baldwin earl of Flanders, 
fettled, the one at Heraclea, the other at Trebifond. The 
new troubles that arofe among the Latins gave Alexis Com- 
nenes, an opportunity of erecting here a new empire, which 
comprehended great part of Pontus, and was known by the 
name of the empire of Trebifond. The Comneni held it 
above two hundred and fifty years, till the time of Moha- 
med II. who carried David Comnenes, the laft emperor of 
Trebifond, prifoner to Conftantinople, with all his family, 
and fubje&ed his empire to that of Conftantinople, in which 
abje& flavery Trebifond and all Pontus have continued ever 
fince. 
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CHAP. V. 

The hiftory of the Cappadocians. 



SECT. I. 



The defcription of Cappadocia. 

THIS country was known to the antients by the name Name and . 
of Syria or AlTyria, and the inhabitants by that ofdivifion. 
Leucofyri. It borrowed the name of Cappadocia, according 
to Pliny h , from the river Cappadox ; according to Hero- 
dianus *, from one Cappadocus the founder of this nation 
and kingdom. Others fuppofe the name of Cappadocia de- 
rived from fome barbarous word, whereof the meaning is 
unknown to us ; for the river Cappadox is mentioned only 
by Pliny, and Cappadocus, the pretended founder of the 
nation, is fpoke of by none of the antient hiftorians. Cap- 
padocia in antient times comprifed all that country which 
lies between mount Taurus and the Euxine fea, and was di- 
vided by the Perfians into two fatrapies or governments, by 
the Macedonians into two kingdoms, the one called Cap- 
padocia ad Taurum and Cappadocia Magna, the other Cap- 
padocia ad Pontum, and commoniy Pontus. Of the latter 
we have given the hiftory already j of the former we are 
to write in this chapter. Cappadocia Magna, or Cappado- 
cia properly fo called, lies between the thirty-eighth and for- 
ty-nrft degrees of north latitude, and was bounded by Pon- 
tus on the north, by Lycaonia and part of Armenia Minor 
on the fouth, by Galatia on the weft, and by the Euphrates 
and part of Armenia Minor on the eaft. Under king Ar- 
chelaus and fome of his predeceflbrs, Cappadocia was divi- 
ded, as Strabo informs us, into ten prefectures, five of which 
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lay near mount Taurus, viz. Melitena, Cataonia, Cilicia 
Tyanitis, IiTauritis ; the other five comprehended the re- 
maining part of the kingdom ; but Strabo leaves us in the 
dark as to their iituation, and the towns of note which they 
contained. The metropolis of all Cappadocia in antient 
times was Mazaca or Eufebia, called afterwards Caefarea by 
Tiberius in honour of Auguftus. This latter name it frill 
retains, being called by the inhabitants Kefaria. It is built 
round a rock, as Tavernier informs us, on the top of which 
ftands a caftle, and is ftill a populous and considerable city. 
It was the fee of the renowned St. Bafil, and its archbiftiop 
to this day holds the firft rank among the prelates who are 
under the patriarch of Constantinople. The other cities of 
note in Cappadocia, are, Comana, called Comana Cappa- 
docia, to diftinguifh it from another city of the fame name 
in Pontus. This city was famous in antient times for a 
temple confecrated to Bellona, whofe priefts and attendants 
of both fexes amounted in Strabo's time to the number of 
fix thoufand and upwards. The chief-prieft was lord of the 
adjoining country, and in honour next to the king, being 
commonly of the royal family. Nyfla in Chriftian times 
the fee of Gregory, firnamed NyfTenus, and brother to St. 
Bafil. Nazianzum the fee and place of nativity of another 
Gregory, no lefs celebrated by the writers of the ecclefi- 
aftic hiftory. Archelais, fo called from Archelaus king of 
Cappadocia, who either founded, or repaired and embelliftied 
it. Diocasfarca placed by Pliny in Cappadocia, by others 
in Phrygia, and antiently called, as we read in Strabo, 
Cabira. Fauftinopolis, fo called in honour of Fauftina, wife 
to the emperor Antoninus. Cabiftra, mentioned by Tully 
in his letters k . Pterium, memorable for the overthrow of 
Craefus by Cyrus, which was attended with the ruin of the 
Lydian kingdom. The rivers of this country that deferve 
any notice, are, the Melas, which indeed rifes in the wef- 
tern borders of Galatia, but panes through the fouthern 
borders of this kingdom and Armenia, and falls into the 
Euphrates ; the Halys, which rifes near Nazianzum, and 
bending firft to the weft, and then to the north, pafles 
through Galatia and Paphlagonia, and difcharges itfelf into 
the Euxine fea between Sinope and Amifus ; the Iris, now 
Cafalmac, which, as Strabo informs us, pafled through A- 
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mafia his own country, and receiving the Themifcyra falls 
into the Euxine fea not far from Amifus. 

This country produces excellent wines and moft kind Soil and ell-* 
of fruits 3 and was formerly rich in mines of filver, brafs, mate * 
iron, and allom ; affording alfo great ftore of alabafter, chryf- 
tal, jafper, and onyx-ftone. But it was chiefly celebrated 
by the antients for its breed of horfes, which were and ftill 
are in great requeft. Some parts of Cappadocia are very 
mountainous and barren, the Antitaurus running through 
thofe provinces which border on the two Armenias. In 
this part of Cappadocia ftands mount Argaus, of fuch an 
extraordinary height, that one may fee, as fome authors re- 
late, from the top of it the Euxine fea on one fide, and 
the Mediterranean on the other. 

Cappadocia was probably peopled by Togarmah, the 0rigiiu 
laft fon of Gomer, and his defcendants ; for it lies contigu- 
ous to thofe countries, which the reft of Gomer's family 
poffeffed, and is fituated conformable to that expreffion of 
the prophet Gomer and all his bands, the houfe of To- 
garmah of the north quarters, and all his hands ; which 
ieems to be fpoken of their fituation with refpecT: to Judaea. 
Turcomannia, where many have placed this colony, feems 
too remote, becaufe they are faid to have traded to the fairs 
of Tyre m ; and what confirms their having fettled in Cap- 
padocia is, that they brought horfes, horfemen and mules ; 
for that country produced excellent horfes and mules, which 
laft are fuppofed to ha\ e come firft from thence. Befides in 
the borders of Pontus and Cappadocia, we find a people 
called Trocmi, Trogmi, or Trocmeni, as Stephanus calls 
them. In the council of Chalcedon they are called Troc- 
mades orTrogmades, which n mes have an affinity with To- 
garmah, or, as the Greeks ufually write it, Thorgama. 
Bochart n obferves, that the Cappadocians are faid by the 
fathers to be defcended from Caphtorim, the laft of the off- 
fpring of Mizraim, and that Caphtor is rendered by the 
feptuagint Cappadocia. In this without all doubt they fol- 
lowed the Jews, who explain thofe names the fame way, 
as do the three Chaldee paraphrafts. But by Cappadocia in 
thefe writings is not to be underftood Cappadocia in Afia 
Minor, as Bochart judged ; but fome place in Egypt, ge- 
nerally 
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nerally fuppofed by the rabbies to be Demyat or Demi- 
etta °, commonly confounded with Pelufium. 
Government As to the ftate of this nation in the early times we arc 
quite in the dark. Ctefias, as quoted by Diodorus Siculus 
tells us, that from the very beginning it was fubjecl: to fo- 
reign princes. But that writer is no-ways to be depended 
upon. Cappadocia was without all doubt a province of 
the kingdom of Lydia, and after the overthrow of Craefus 
paffed from the Lydians to the Perfians, to whom the Cap- 
padocians paid an annual tribute, as Strabo writes p, of fif- 
teen hundred horfes, two thoufand mules, and fifty thoufand 
fheep. The firft king of Cappadocia we find mentioned in 
hiftory is Pharnaces, a noble Perfian, who having laved 
Cyrus from a ravenous lion, running full fpeed againft him 
while he was hunting, was by him rewarded with his filler 
Atolla and the kingdom of Cappadocia. Diodorus ftiles 
him only governor of Cappadocia. This country was af- 
terwards fubdued by the Macedonians, and changed into a 
province ; but again reftored to its former ftate by Ariara- 
thes III. who laying hold of the opportunity which the dif- 
fenfions that reigned among the fucceflbrs of Alexander gave 
him, put Amyntas their governor to death, and, with forces 
raifed in Armenia reinftated himfelf in the kingdom, which 
he tranlmitted to his pofterity, who held it till the reign 
of Ariarathes VIII. the laft of the royal race of Pharnaces. 
Two other families reigned in Cappadocia, namely thofe of 
Ariobarzanes and Archelaus ; but under the latter the king- 
dom was changed into a province of the Roman empire, 
nor ever more returned to its former {late. It was greatly 
eVilarged under the emperors, by the additions of Pontus and 
part of Paphlagonia ; and thus it flood in the time of Ptole- 
my, who reckons Pontus Galaticus, Cappadocius, and Pole- 
monaicus, as parts of this province. It was afterwards di- 
vided into ten prefectures ; but in' the time of Confhntme 
the Great, Pontus, Lycaonia, and Pifidia being made diftinct 
provinces, Cappadocia was confined to its former bounds. 
The emperor Valens divided Cappadocia into two provinces, 
Cappadocia Prima and Cappadocia Secunda, making Tyana 
the metropolis of the latter. W e are told that Valens, who 
was a great abetter of the Arian faction, did this 
out of fpite to St. Bafil, who being bifhop of Ccefarea, the 
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metropolis of all Cappadocia, prevented the fpreading^ of 
that herefy in places under his jurifdiction. In this ftate Cap- 
padocia continued till the erecling of the new empire of 
Trebifond, with which it fell into the hands of the, Turks, 
by whom the whole province with the addition of Pontus is 
now called Amafia, after the name of that city where the 
beglerbeg of Anatolia refides. 

The religion of the antient Cappadocians was much theRcligion. 
fame with that of the Perfians, of which we have given 
elfewhere an accurate account. At Comana there was a 
ftately and rich temple confecrated to Bellona, whofe battles 
the priefts and their attendants ufed to reprefent on ftated 
days, cutting and wounding each other, as if feized with 
an enthufiaftic fury. No lefs famous and magnificent were 
the temples of Apollo Catanius or Cataonius at Daftacum, 
and of Jupiter in the province of Morimena, which laft had 
three thoufand facred fervants or religious votaries. The 
chief-prieft was next in rank to that of Comana, and had, 
as Strabo informs us % a yearly revenue of fifteen talents. 
Diana Perfica was worshipped in the city of Caftaballa, 
where women devoted to the worfhip of that goddefs were 
reported to tread bare-foot on burning coals without receiving 
any harm r . The temples of Diana at Diofpolis and of A- 
nias at Zela were likewife had in great veneration both by 
the Cappadocians and Armenians, who flocked to them from 
all parts. In the latter were tendered all oaths in matters 
of confequence ; and the chief among the priefts was no 
ways inferior in dignity, power, or wealth, to any in the 
kingdom, having a royal attendance, and an uncontrouled 
power over all the inferior ofticers and fervants of the tem- 
ple. The Romans, who willingly adopted all the fuperfti- 
tions and fuperftitious rites of the nations they conquered, 
greatly encreafed the revenues of this and other temples, con- 
ferring the prieft-hood on fuch as they thought moft fit for 
carrying on their defigns. We are told that human facrifices 
were offered at Comana, and that this barbarous practice 
was brought by Oreftes and his filter Iphigenia from Tauri- 
ca Scythica, where men and women were immolated to 
Piana. But this cuftom, if it ever obtained in Cappadocia, 
was abolifhed in the Roman times. 

The Cappadocians in the time of the Romans bore fochara&er. 
tad a character, were reputed fo vicious and lewd, fo mon- 
ffrouily addicted to all manner of vice, that befides the fhare 
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they had in the old Greek proverb, they had fome peculiar 
to themfelves reflecting on their enormous wickednefs- 
which made them be fo traduced by other nations, that a 
wicked and impious man was emphatically called a Capp a - 
docian. However, this lewd difpofition was in after-ages fo 
corrected and reftrained by the pure morals of chriftianity, 
that no country whatfoever has produced greater champions 
of the chriftian religion, or given to the church more pre- 
lates of unblemifhed characters. 
Laws and " V ^ E nave n0 fyftem of their laws, and fcarce where- 
mde. withal to form any particular idea of them. As to their 
commerce, they carried on a very conhderable trade in horfes, 
great numbers whereof their country produced, and we read 
of them in fcripture as frequenting the fairs of Tyre with this 
commodity. As Cappadocia abounded with mines of iilver, 
brafs, iron, and allom, and afforded great ftore of alabafter, 
chryftal, and jafper ; it is reafonable to fuppofe that they ap- 
plied the neighbouring countries with thefe commodities, 
* From the reigns of their kings we mail be able to judge 
of their military capacity. 



SECT. II. 



The reigns of the kings of Cappadocia. 

Pharnaces. fTHHE firft king of Cappadocia we read of in hiftory 
JL was Pharnaces, who was preferred by Cyrus to the 
crown, and honoured with the marriage of his fitter Atoffa, 
as we have hinted above. And this is all we read of him in 
antient writers. Xenophon calls him Aribaeus, and fays 
that he was killed in warring againft the Hyrcanians. 

Smerdis. Pharnaces was fucceeded by his fon Smerdis, men- 
tioned only by Diodorus ; and he by his fon Atamnas, or 

Atsmnas. Ariaramnes, as Ctefias calls him. He cultivated a good 
underftanding with the Perfians, and ferved in the army of 
Darius the fon of Hyftafpes, by whom he was employed 
againft the Scythians. In which expedition he took Mar- 
fagetes their king's brother, and prefented him bound to 
Darius. 

Anapfcas. ^ IS f° n Anaphas is celebrated by the antients for hisfkill 
in military affairs. He renewed the alliance, which his 

father 
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father had made with the Perfians, and was chofen for one 
of the feven princes of Perfia, probably in the room of 
Intaphernes, who was put to death by Darius for plotting a 
change in the government. 

Anaphas II. fucceeded his father; but did nothing Anaphas 11. 
worth mentioning. His fon Datames fucceeded him, the Datames. 
firft of his family that waged war with the Perfians, we know 
not on what provocation. In that war having ventured a 
general engagement, his army was cut in pieces, and himfelf 
flain. 

His fon Ariaramnes reigned fifty years. In his time the Ariaramn ^ 
Perfians invaded Cappadocia, and having reduced great part 
of it appointed Datames, brother to Ariaramnes, governor 
thereof, by way of reward for his fervices againft the Cadu- 
fii, whom he had fubdued. 

Aria rathes afcended the throne on his father's death, Ariarathesl. 
and admitted his brother Olophernes to partake of the fame 
power. He accompanied Artaxerxes Ochus in his expedi- 
tion againft the Egyptians, and on that occafion fignalized 
himfelf above all the other commanders of the Perfian ar- 
my. He was fucceeded by his brother Olophernes, who Olophernes, 
reigned alone ; but in the fuccemon to the crown preferred 
Ariarathes his brother's fon to his own children. 

Ariarathes II. reigned in the time of Alexander the Ariarathes 
Great, and continued faithful to the Perfians at a time when II. 
moft of the other princes fubmitted to the conqueror. A- 
lexander was prevented by death from invading his domini- 
ons; but Perdiccas, marching againft him with a powerful 
and well-difciplined army, difperfed his forces, and having 
taken Ariarathes himfelf prifoner, crucmed him with all 
thofe of the royal blood whom he could get into his power s . 
Diodorus 1 tells us, that he was killed in the battle. He is 
faid to have reigned eighty-two years. 

His fon Ariarathes III. having efcaped the general (laugh- Ariarathes 
ter °f the royal family, fled into Armenia, where he lay ni - 
concealed till die civil diftenfions, which arofe among the 
Macedonians, gave him a fair opportunity of recovering his 
paternal kingdom, which he tranfmitted to his pofterity. A- 
myntas, who was at that time governor of Cappadocia, op- 
pofed him, but was overcome in a pitched battle, and the 
Macedonians obliged to abandon the ftrong-holds which they 
poucfled. Ariarathes after a peaceable reign of many years left 
tie kingdom to his fon, 

Ariaramnes 
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Ariaramnes II. who did nothing worth mentioning 
but was greatly refpe&ed by all the neighbouring princes 
on account of his good nature, juftice, and other princely 
virtues. During his reign the kingdom was in a more 
flourifning condition than it had been under any of his pre- 
deceffors, he having maintained a good understanding with 
the adjoining ftates, and applied himfelf more to the arts 
of peace than war. He was fucceeded by his fon, 

Ariarathes IV. whom he had taken for partner of 
the kingdom during his life- time. Ariarathes proved a ve- 
ry warlike prince, and having overcome Arfaces, foun- 
der of the Parthian monarchy, confiderably enlarged his 
own dominions. 

He was fucceeded by his fon Ariarathes V. who mar- 
rying the daughter of Antiochus the Great, entered into 
an alliance with that prince againft the Romans ; but 
Antiochus being conquered, he fent embaffadors to fue 
for peace, which he obtained after having paid two hun- 
dred talents by way of fine, for taking up arms againft. 
the people of Rome without any juft provocation. H$ 
afterwards concluded an alliance with the Romans, antl 
aflifted them with men and money againft Perfes j on 
which confideration he was by the fenate honoured with 
the title of friend and ally of the people of Rome. In 
fome difputes that arofe between him and Pharnaces II. 
king of Pontus, concerning the confines of Cappadoeia and 
Galatia, he referred the whole matter to the Roman le- 
gates, who favoured him as far as the juftice of his 
caufe would allow. He left the kingdom in a very 
flourifliing condition to his fon Mithridates, who upon his 
acceflion to the crown took the name of Ariarathes. 

Ariarathes VI. firnamed Philopator from the filial 
refpecT: and love he (hewed his father from his very infancy, 
after having performed with the utmoft pomp and magni- 
ficence his exequies, difpatched embaffadors to Rome to 
acquaint the fenate with his acceflion to the crown, and 
to renew the alliance which his father had made with the 
people of Rome. The embaffadors were kindly received, 
the alliance renewed, and the king highly commended by 
the fenate for the refpecl: he had (hewn them. He reftored 
Mithrobuzanes, fon to Zadriades, king of the Leffer Ar- 
menia, to his father's kingdom, merely out of good-nature, 
though he forefaw that the Armenians would lay hold or 
that opportunity to join Artaxias, who threatened him with 
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war and was ready to invade Cappadocia. But all thefe 
differences were fettled, before they came to an open rup- 
ture, by the Roman legates, Tiberius Gracchus, Lucius 
Lentulus, and Servilius Glaucius. A riarathes feeing him- 
felf thus delivered from an impending war by the mediation 
of the Romans, fent embaffadors to prefent the fenate with 
a golden crown, and tender his fervice where- ever they 
thought fit to employ him. The fenate accepted of the 
crown, and requited the prefent with a ftaff and chair of 
ivory, which they only bellowed on fuch as were looked 
upon as entirely addicted to their interefl. Not long before 
Demetrius Soter, king of Syria, had proffered him in mar- 
riage his fifter, the widow of Perfeus king of Macedonia ; 
but Ariarathes had rejected the offer for fear of giving of- 
fence to the Romans. For this in particular the fenate re- 
turned him thanks, and enjoined the embaffadors to ac- 
quaint their matter, that the fenate and people of Rome 
were fully convinced of his attachment to them, and ready 
to (hew on all occafions how much they had at heart the 
interefl: of their true friends and allies among whom they 
accounted Ariarathes the chief and moft to be depended 
on. Not long after the king found by experience that their 
proteftations were fincere ; for Orophernes, or, as others 
call him, Holophernes, pretending to be the lawful fon 
of Ariarathes V. and the elder brother, had recourfe to 
Demetrius Soter, who was greatly incenfed againft Aria- 
rathes for flighting the match which he had propofed with 
his fifter. Demetrius was eafily prevailed upon to efpoufe 
his caufe, though he well knew that Orophernes was but 
a fuppofititious,or,as fome write, a natural, fon of the de- 
ceafed king. Eumenes king of Pergamus was ordered by 
the Romans to join Ariarathes with all his forces, and affift 
him againft Demetrius to the utmoft of his power, which 
he did accordingly. But to no effecl: j for the armies of 
the confederate kings were worfted, and Ariarathes obliged Ariarathes 
to abandon the kingdom to his rival w . Orophernes, be- |JyOrepher* 
ing thus put in pofleffion of Cappadocia, difpatched embaf- nes. Year 
fadors to Rome with a golden crown of great value, which the 
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the (enate declined to accept, till fuch time as they heard 
his pretenfions to the kingdom of Cappadocia, which he 
by fuborned witnefles made appear fo plain, that the fenate 
decreed Ariarathes and he fhould reign together, as brothers 
and partners in the kingdom x . But Orophernes was the 
fame year driven out by Attalus, brother to Eumenes, and 
his fucceflbr in the kingdom of Pergamus, and Ariarathes 
reftored to the entire pofleffion of his paternal kingdom. 
Orophernes being driven out, Ariarathes fent embaffadors 
to demand of the Prienians four hundred talents, which 
Orophernes had depofited with them. The Prienians ho- 
neftiy replied, that as they had been trufted with the mo- 
ney, they could not, without breach of the truft repofed 
in them, deliver it to any one except Orophernes himfelf, 
or fuch as came in bis name. Hereupon the king entered 
their territories in a hodile manner, and putting all to fire 
and fword, thought he (hould frighten them into a com- 
pliance with his demands. But neither his threats, nor the 
calamities they fuffered, could prevail upon them to betray 
their truft ; nay, in the height of their miferies, while 
their city was befieged by the joint forces of Ariarathes and 
Attalus, they found means to reftore the entire fum to 
Orophernes, though the king had threatened them with 
utter deftru£Hon, in cafe it was not delivered to him upon 
his entering the city, which he hoped to be mafter of in a 
few days. But in the mean time the Prienians recurring 
to the Romans, the two kings were enjoined by the legates 
to raife the fiege, and withdraw their forces on pain of be- 
ing deemed enemies to the republic Ariarathes readily 
complied with the legates orders, and marching his army 
into Syria joined Alexander Epiphanes againft Demetrius 
Soter. by whom he had been formerly driven out of his 
kingdom. In ; the very firft engagement Demetrius was 
flain, and his army entirely routed and difperfed, Aria- 
rathes having on that occafion given uncommon proofs of 
his courage and conduct. Some years after a war breaking 
out between the Romans and Ariftonicus, who claimed 
the kingdom of Pergamus in right of his father, he affifled 
the former to the utmoft of his power, and was flain in the 
fame battle in which P. Craflus, proconful of Afia, was 
taken, and the Roman army cut in pieces. He left lix 
fons by his wife Laodice, on vvhom the people of Rc^e 
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beftowed Lycaonia and Cilicia. But Laodice fearing left 
her children, when they came of age, fhould take the go- 
vernment out of her hands, poifoned five of them, the 
youngeft only having efcaped her cruelty by being private- 
ly conveyed out of the kingdom, Laodice was foon af- 
ter put to death by the Cappadocians, who could not brook 
her cruel and tyrannical government, and the young king 
placed on the throne of his anceftors z . 

Ariarathes VJI. foon after his acceflion to the crown yn 8 
married Laodice daughter to Mithridates the Great, in 
hopes of having in that prince a powerful friend to fupport 
him againft Nicomedes king of Bithynia, who laid claim 
to part of Cappadocia, But Mithridates, without any 
regard either to friendfhip or affinity, fuborned one Gor- 
dius to poifon him, and on his death feized the kingdom 
under pretence of maintain n* the rights of theCappadocians 
againft Nicomedes, till the children of Ariarathes were in 
a condition to govern and defend the kingdom by themfelves. 
The Cappadocians were at firft very thankful to Mithri^ 
dates, as not entertaining any manner of fufpicion againft 
him j but finding him unwilling to refign the kingdom 
to the lawful heir, they rofe up in arms, and driving out 
all his garrifons,placed on the throne the eldeft fonof their 
deceafed king, viz, 

Ariarathes VIII. who was foon engaged in a warAriarathea 
with Nicomedes king of Bithynia, that prince laying claim 
to fome of the provinces that bordered on his kingdom. 
In this war Mithridates joined his nephew, and not only 
forced Nicomedes to abandon Cappadocia, but ftripped 
him of great part of his own dominions. A peace be- 
ing at laft concluded between the kings of Bithynia and 
Cappadocia, Mithridates feeking fome pretence to quarrel 
with Ariarathes, infifted upon his recalling Gordius, who 
had murdered his father 3 which propofal he rejecting with 
abhorrence, both princes began to prepare for war. Mi- 
thridates took the field the firft, hoping to over-run Cappa- 
docia, before Ariarathes could be in a condition to make 
head againft him. But contrary to his expectation, he 
was met on the frontiers by Ariarathes at the head of 
an army no-ways inferior to his own. Hereupon having 
recourfe to fnares, he invited Ariarathes to a conference, 
and in the fight of both armies ftabbed him with a dag- 
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ger, which he had concealed under his garment, as we have- 
related elfewhere. This ftruck fuch terror into the Cap- 
padocians, that they immediately difperfed, and gave Mi- 
thridates an opportunity of poflcffing himfelf of the kingdom 
without the lead oppofition. But he did not long enjoy 
his unjuftconquefts ; for the Cappadocians, notbeins: able 
to endure the tyranny and cruelty of his prefects, {book 
off the yoke, and recalling the king's brother, who had fled 
into the province of Afia, proclaimed him king. 
Ariarathes Ariarathes IX. was fcarce warm in his throne, when 
IX ' Mithridates invaded his kingdom at the head of a very nu- 
merous army , and having drawn him to a battle, defeated 
his army with great flaughter, and obliged him to abandon 
the kingdom to the conqueror. The king foon after died 
of grief, and Mithridates beftowed Cappadocia on hisownfon, 
who was then but eight years old, giving him alfo the name 
of Ariarathes z . But Nicomedes Philopator,king of Bithy- 
nia, fearing left Mithridates, having now got poffeifion of 
the whole kingdom of Cappadocia, fhould invade his terri- 
tories, fuborned a youth to pafs himfelf upon the fenatefor 
the third fon of Ariarathes, and to prefent them a petiti- 
on in order to be reftored to his father's kingdom. With 
him he fent to Rome Laodice, filter to Mithridates, whom 
he had married after the death of her former hufband Ari- 
arathes. Laodice declared before the fenate that fhe had 
three fons by Ariarathes, and that the petitioner was one 
of them ; but that (he had been obliged to keep him con- 
cealed, left he fhould undergo the fame fate as his brothers. 
The fenate allured him that they would at all adventures 
reinftate him in his kingdom ; for the whole matter was 
carried on with fuch craft, that they had not the l'eaft fufpi- 
cion of any deceit. But in the mean time, Mithridates having 
notice of thefe tran factions, difpatched Gordius to Rome 
to undeceive the fenate, and perfuade them, that the youth, 
to whom he had reiigned the kingdom of Cappadocia, was 
the lawful fon of the late king, and grand fon to that Aria- 
rathes who had aflifted the Romans againft Ariftonrcus, 
and loft his life in their fervice a . This unexpected em- 
baffy put the fenate upon enquiring more narrowly into the 
matter, whereby the whole plot was difcovered, and Mithri- 
dates ordered to refign Cappadocia. Paphlagonia was at 
the fame time taken from Nicomedes, and both kingdoms 
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declared free. But the Cappadocians fent embafladors to 
Rome, acquainting the fenate, that they could not live 
without a king, which the fenate was greatly furprized at 5 
but, however, humouring their inclination, gave them leave 
to elect a king of their own nation, for the royal family 
of Pharnaces was now extinct. They chofe unaninioufly 
Ariobarzanes, and their election was approved of by the 
fenate, he having on all occafions (hewn himfelf a fleady 
friend to the Romans b . 

Ariobarzanes had fcarce taken pofTeffion of his new Anobam- 
kingdom, when he was driven out by Tigranes king of nes *' 
the Greater Armenia, who refigned it to the fon of Mi- 
thridates, according to tl\e articles of an alliance previ- 
oufly concluded between thefe two princes. Ariobar- 
zanes fled to Rome, and having engaged the fenate in 
his caufe, he returned into Afia with Sylia, who was 
enjoined to reftore him to his kingdom ; which he did ac- 
cordingly, having with a fmall body of men routed Gor- 
dius, who came to meet him on the borders of Cappadocia 
at the head of a numerous army. But Sylla had fcarce 
turned his back, when he he was driven out anew by 
Ariarathes the fon of Mithridates, on whom Tigranes 
had beftowed the kingdom of Cappadocia. This obli- 
ged Sylla - to return into Afia, where he was attended 
with the fame fuccefs, and Ariobarzanes placed again on 
the throne. After the death of Sylla he was the third time 
forced byMithridates to abandon his kingdom, but was foon 
reftored by Pompey, who, after having entirely defeated 
Mithridates near mount Stella, rewarded Ariobarzanes, for 
his fervices during the war, with the provinces of 
Sophene, Gordiene, and great part of Cilicia. But he 
being now advanced in years, and defirous to fpend the 
remainder of his life in eafe and free from cares, re- 
figned the crown to his fon Ariobarzanes in prefence 
of Pompev, and never aftei wards interfered with publick 
affairs. Tully in one of his letters feems to infinuate 
as if he had been, killed c . 

Ariobarzanes II. proved a no lefs faithful ally and Aripbarza- 
friend to the Romans than his father had been. He was nes II * 
very ferviceable to Cicero, as he himfelf witnefTes, 
during the time he was proconful of Cilicia. The ci- 
vil war breaking out between Caefar and Pompev, he 
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fided with the latter ; but aftet the death of Pompey he was 
received into favour by Caefar, who even beftowed upon 
him great part of Armenia. While Caefar was engaged in 
a war with the Egyptians, Pharnaces king of Pontus in- 
vaded his territories, and ftripped him of his paternal king* 
dom,as well as of his new acquisitions. ButPharnaces being 
overcome by Csefar, he was not only reftored to his king- 
dom, but honoured with new titles by the Romans. Af- 
ter the murder of Caefar he refufed to join Caffius and 
Brutus, who thereupon having declared him an enemy to 
the republickg invaded his dominions ; and having taken 
him prifoner, caufed him to be put to death. 

He was fucceeded by his brother Ariobarzanes III. who, 
as we have elfe- where mentioned, was by Marc Antony 
deprived both of his life and kingdom. In him ended the 
family of Ariobarzanes. 

Archelaus the grand fon of that Archelaus, who in 
the Mithridatic war commanded in chief againft Sylla, as 
we have mentioned above, was by Marc Antony placed 
on the throne of Cappadocia, though no- ways related either 
to the family of Pharnaces, or that of Ariobarzanes. His 
preferment was entirely owing to his mother Glaphyra, a 
woman of' great beauty, but of a very loofe behaviour j 
who having gained Antony's good graces by indulging his 
luft, obtained by way of reward for her compliance the 
kingdom of Cappadocia for her fon. To this alludes the 
epigram of Auguftus related by Martial d . In the war be- 
tween Auguftus and Antony he joined the latter 5 but at 
the inlerceffion of the Cappadocians was not only par- 
doned by Auguftus, but received from him Armenia the 
Lefier and Cilicia Trachea, for having aftifted the Roman 
praetors in clearing the feas of pirates, who greatly infefted 
the coafts of Afia, He contracted a (trier, friendfhip with 
Herod the Great, king of Judaea, and even married his 
daughter Glaphyra to Alexander, Herod's fon. Herod be- 
coming jealous of his fon, as if he afpired to the kingdom, 
Archelaus took a journey into Judaea, with no other view 
but to remove his fufpicions, and reconcile him to his foni 
which he happily effected, though on account of new fuf- 
picions Alexander was not long after by his father's order 
put tp death. Herod accompanied in per fon Archelaus 
on his return into Cappadocia as far as Antioch, where 
h§ recommended him to Titus, then prefident of Sy- 
ria* 
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n'a, as the befr. friend he had. After the death of Alexan- 
der, Archelaus gave his children a princely education, and 
{hewed a particular tendernefs and concern for them till the 
day of his death. In the reign of Tiberius he was fum- 
moned to appear before the fenate ; for he had been al- 
ways bated by Tiberius, becaufe in his retirement at Rhodes 
he had paid him no fort of court or difrinclion ; which pro- 
ceeded from no pride or averfion to Tiberius., but from the 
warning given him by his friends at Rome. For Caius Cae- 
far,the prefumptive heir to the empire, then lived, and had 
been fent to compofe the affairs of the eaft. Whence the 
friend/hip of Tiberius was then reckoned dangerous. But 
when he came to the empire, remembering how Archelaus 
had behaved, he enticed him to Rome by means of letters 
from Livia,who,without diflembling her Ion's refentment, 
promifed him his pardon, provided he came in perfon to im- 
plore it. He obeyed the fummons, and haftened to Rome, 
where he was received by the emperor with great wrath 
and contempt, and foon after accufed as a criminal in the 
fenate. The crimes alledged againfthim were mere fictions; Archelaus ^ 
but his concern in feeing hirnfelf treated like a malefactor kingdom j^* 
was lb great, that he died foon after of grief, or, as o- reduced to a 
thers fay, laid violent hands on hirnfelf e . He is faid to Roman P r °- 
have reigned fifty years. Pliny tells us f , that he wrote vince * 
a book of agriculture. Upon his death the kingdom of 
Cappadocia was reduced to a province, and governed by 
thofe of the equeftrian order (Y). 

e Tacit. Annal. 1. i. f Plin. 1. xviii. c. 3. 

(Y) Other authors tell us, that Archelaus would have been con- 
demned by the fervile fenate, had not one of the evidences pro- 
duced agairsft him depofed, that he had heard him fay, if ever he 
went back into Cappadocia, Tiberius mould feel what nerves he 
had ; which moved 1'uch a laughter in the fenate, the old king by 
reafon of the gout and other diftempers, not being able to ftand 
by hirnfelf, that he was difmiflTed j Tiberius thinking that he could 
not punilh him more effectually, than by fuffering him to live. 
This favour, fay they, the old king conftrued in the belt manner, 
and out of gratitude bequeathed his kingdom to Rome. 
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CHAP. VI. 



The hiftory of the kings of Pergamus. 

THE city of Pergamus we have already defcribed in 
our Hiftory of Myfia, to which province it formerly 
belonged, and was fubjeft to the fame princes, til] it be- 
came the metropolis of a feparate kingdom. We (hall 
therefore only add here the hiftory of the Pero;amenian 
kings, who from fmall beginnings came by degrees to make 
a confiderable figure among the potentates of Afia, and 
proved very ferviceable to the Romans in all their Afiatic 
wars. 

Philet8HU8. n The firft of this family we find mentioned in hiftory was 
Year of the one Philetaerus, an eunuch, by birth a Paphlagonian, of a 
BeforeChrift mean defcent, an d in his youth a menial fervant to Anti- 
484, gonus, one of Alexander's captains. He afterwards ferved 
Lyfimachus king of Thrace and Macedon, who appointed 
him keeper of his treafures lodged in Pergamus. While 
he held this employment, Lyfimachus at the inftigation of 
his wife Arfinoe, barbaroufly murdered his fon Agathocles, 
who had attended him in all his Wars, and by whofe con- 
duct he had gained moft or his victories. His death was 
publicly lamented by Philetaerus, who was chiefly indebted 
to him for his preferment. Whereupon Arfinoe highly in- 
cenfed againft him, found means to work him by degrees 
out of his mafter's favour ; which he being apprifed of 
feifed on the caftle of Pergamus, and the treafures which 
/ he had been entrufted with, to the amount of ninety thou- 
fand talents, which he proffered with his fervice to Seleucus 
king of Syria. But both Lyfimachus and Seleucus dying 
foon after, he kept the treafures, and with a flrong body 
of mercenaries held the town till his death, which hap- 
pened twenty years after he had revolted from Lyfimachus. 
He died in the eightieth year of his age, and is by fome 
ftiled prince, by ethers king of Pergamus ; he was at leaft 
the founder of this new kingdom, though perhaps he never 
£umen-s I a ^ ume ^ tne °* king. He left the kingdom to Eumenes 
i.umenv.s . ^ k rot j, erj or ^ as f ome W rite, his brother's fon, who 
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kucidae, invaded Alia, poiTeiTed himfelf of many ftrong- 
holds in that province, and having hired a ftrong body 
of Galatians, defeated Antiochus as he was returning home, 
proud with a remarkable victory which he had gained 
over his brother Seleucus Cailinicus f . This victory put 
him in pofleffion of the greater part of Alia ; but he did 
not long enjoy his new acquifitions, for he died the next 
year of immoderate drinking, a vice which he was great- 
ly addicted to, in the twenty-fecond year of his fove- 
reignty ; for we do not find that he ever took upon him 
the title of king. 

Eumenes was fucceeded by Attalus I. the fon of At-A^i^ 
talus brother to Philetaerus by Antiochis the daughter of 
Achaeus. For Attalus, though of a mean defcent, being 
plentifully fupplied with money by his brother Philetaerus, 
vifited moft of the courts of the Afiatic princes, and was 
every where had in great efteem, being a man of excel- 
lent natural parts. He proved fo ferviceable to Achaeus, 
who revolting from Antiochus the Great, afliimed the ti- 
tle of king, that he beftowed upon him his favourite daugh- 
ter Antiochis. By her Attalus had one fon named alfo 
Attalus, who upon the death of Eumenes took poiTeffion 
of Pergamus, and the places which he had added to his 
fmall principality. In the very beginning of his reign he 
routed the Gauls with great (laughter, and forced them to 
abandon his territories, wjiere they had propofed to fettle. 
After this victory he took upon himfelf the title of king, 
and as fuch was acknowledged by all the neighbouring 
princes. Livy tells us that he was the firft among the Afi- 
atic princes who refufed to pay contribution to the Gauls," 
whom he worfted in a pitched battle s. While Sdeucus 
Ceraunus was employed in other wars he raifed a powerful 
army, and entering Afia, fubdued all the provinces on this 
hde mount Taurus. But was foon driven out of his new 
acquifitions bv Seleucus, and his grandfather Achaeus, who 
entering into an alliance againft him, ftript him of all his 
dominions, and even beficged him in his metropolis. At- 
talus finding himfelf thus reduced to the bft extremity, in- 
vited with great promifes the Gauls, who had fettled in 
■1 hrace, to his affiflance, who marching with all fpeed 
to Pergamus, obliged the enemy to raife the fiege, and be- 
headed by the king himfelf, recovered in a fhort time 
a U the cities and provinces which they had feized. Attalus 

having 
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having thus recovered what the enemy had taken, while 
Achsus was bufy in Paphlagonia, he marched into Ionia 
and the neighbouring provinces, where the cities of Cuma 
Smyrna, and Phocaea voluntarily fubmitted ; the Teians 
Colophonian3, wirh the inhabitants of Egea and Lemnos 
fcnt deputies, declaring themfelves ready to acknowledge 
His ccn- him for their fovereign ; the Carfenes on the other fide the 
fluefls. river Lycus opened their gates to hirn, having firft driven 
out Themiftocles, whom Achseus had appointed governor 
of thofe provinces. From thence he advanced to Apia, 
and encamping on the banks of the river Megiflus, re- 
ceived homage from all the neighbouring nations. Here 
the Gauls, being frightened with an eclipfe of the moon, 
refufed to purfue their march, which ftopt the career of 
his conquefts, and obliged him to return Co the Hellefpont, 
where he gave the Gauls leave to fettle, and allowed them 
a Urge and fruitful territory, affuring them that he would 
always aflLft and protect them to the utmoft of his power. 
Having thus enlarged his dominions, he returned to Perga- 
mus, where he received with great pomp and magnificence 
Enters into the Roman legate Laevius,and entered into an alliance with 
w"thRome R° om > which fecured to him all his acquifitions. In the 
'reign of Attalus a certain prophefy was found in the %1- 
line books by the college of the Decemviri, to whofe care 
thofe books were entrufted,to this purport : ' Whenfoever 
; * a foreign enemy (hall invade Italy, he fhall be driven out 
' and overcome,if the image of the great mother of the gods 
' at Ida, which fell from heaven, be fent for and brought 
Delivers to * toRome/ Whereupon five embafladors were without de- 
^ R r °™ ans lay difpatched to Attalus, who received them with all 
^othe^of poffible marks of friendship and kindnefs, and attending 
ef the gods, them in perfon to Peflinus in Phrygia, there delivered into 
their hands a ftone which the inhabitants worshipped as 
the great mother of the gods h . He joined the Romans 
in both their wars with Philip king of Macedon,who in- 
vaded his dominions, laying wafte whole provinces, but 
was not able to reduce one city In the fecond war Attalus 
had the command of the Rhodian fleet, with which he not 
only drove the Macedonians quite out of the feas, but 
even, in conjunction with his allies the Athenians, invaded 
Macedonia, and obliged Philip to march off from Athens, 
which he had greatly diftrefled, in order to defend his 
pwn kingdom. For which fervices the Athenians heaped 
upon Attalus all the favours they could, and even called 
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one of their own tribes after his name, an honour which 
they had never before beftowed upon any foreigner K He His 
died of an apoplexy, which feized him at Thebes in Bae- 
otia, while he was making an harangue to the Bseotians, 
and exhorting them with more vehemency, than his age and 
ftrength could bear, to enter into an alliance with the Ro- 
mans againft Philip their common enemy. In the midft of 
his harangue, he fell down fpeechlefs ; but returning to him- 
felf, defired to be carried by fea from Thebes to Pergamus, 
where he died foon after his arrival k , in the feventy-fecond 
year of his age, and forty-third of his reign. He was a great 
encourager of learning, and wrote himfelf fome books, whicfi 
are often quoted by Pliny, Artemidorus/ and Strabo. He 
caufed the grammarian Daphidas to be thrown headlong from 
a high rock for fpeaking difrefpe&fully of Homer l . His 
generofity towards men of learning knew no bounds, whence 
he is highly commended by all the writers that flourifhed in 
bis time ; as is alfo his wife Apollonias, or, as others, call 
her, Apollonis, whom, though of a mean extraction, they 
propofe as a pattern of all princely virtues. By her he left 
four fons, Eumenes, Attalus, Philetserus, and Athenaeus m 

He was fucceeded by Eumenes his eldeft fon, who upon Eume»es 
his acceffion to the crown renewed the alliance which his Ye IJ * ^ e 
father had made with the Romans, and obferved it fo religi- q^a \%oZ 
oufly, that Antiochus the Great having proffered him his Year before 
daughter Antiochis in marriage, he declined his affinity, be- chrift 2 97» 

ing 

'Liv. 1. xxxi. Polyb. legat. 3. p. 786, 787. k Liv. 

L xxxiii. Polyb, p. 820. Plutr.rch. in Quinto Flaminio. ^Suidas. 
Val. Max. 1. i. c. 8. m Suidas at the word At:alus. 



(Z) The crown continued in his family to the third generation, 
of which Suidas relates an anfwer given him by the oracle of 
Delphos, in tliefe words : Go on, Taurocerus ; you mall wear a 
crown, and you fon's fons; but to no orher (hall it pafs. He was 
called Taurocerus from a pair of bull's horns, which were put 
we know not by whom, on the head of his ftatue. He was alfo 
called the fon of a bull by another oracle, wherein it was fore- 
told that he mould one day make a great {laughter of the Gauls ; 
the anfwer of the oracle is related by Paufanias in the following 
words (72) : Jupiter mall quickly fend them a deliverer, the fon 
w a bull, educated by Jupiter, who {hall bring a difmal day on 
W Gauls. " 



iyz) Paufan inPhocicis^ p, 334, 
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ing -apprifed that Antiochus courted his frienfhip with a vie 
to ftrenghten himfelf by his alliance agaitrft, the Romans 
for his ' eldeft daughter he had beftowed on Ptlolemy king ( 
Egypt, and offered the fecond to Ariarathes king of Capp; 
docia, and was at that time making great preparations f c 
war both by fea and land n . Eumcnes, who was very jea 
lous of fo powerful a neighbour;, did not fail to acquain 
the fenate with all his motions, who thereupon fent P. Vi] 
lius, and P. Sulpitius under appearance of an embafly t< 
Antiochus ; but really to inform themfelves of the prepara 
tions he was making, and by often converting with Hanni 
bal, who was then in great efteem with Antiochus,' either ti 
abate his hatred towards the Romans, or make Antiochu! 
jealous of him ; for they apprehended Hannibal to be at the 
bottom of thofe vaft preparations °. The embafladors went 
firft to Elsea, and from thence to Pergamus 3 for their in- 
ftru&ions were to confer with Eumenes, before they went 
Inflames the to tne court of Antiochus. Eumenes did all that lay in his 
Romans a- power to inflame them againft Antiochus, alluring them that 
lochuf"" ^ad notnm g ^ s m y i ew tnan tne empire of all Ma. 

Soon after the departure of the embafladors, who returned 
very much diflatisfied with Antiochus, Eumenes fent his 
brother Attalus to Rome, to acquaint the fenate, that Anti- 
ochus at the perfuafion of the iEtolians had palled over in- 
to Greece with an army confifting of ten thoufand foot, 
five hundred horfe, and fix elephants, and that the Itali- 
ans were all to a man ready to join him. The fenate re- 
ceived Attalus with the greater!: demonftrations of friendfhip 
and kindnefs, returned thanks both to him and the king 
his brother, provided him with lodgings at the expence oi 
the public, and difmifTed him loaded with prefents, promifmg 
to fend an army into Greece, which mould defeat the kings 
meafures, and keep in awe the iEtolians. Which they did 
accordingly, fending M. Acilius conful into Greece, whe 
having vanquished Antiochus at Thermopylae, obliged him 
to fly back into Afia p. In this war Attalus was appointee 
to command the Roman fleet ; and his brother Eumene; 
/. aflifled the Romans both with his navy, and all the land' 
i: forces he could raife. As the fleet of Antiochus was retur- 
ning from Greece into Aha under the command of Polyxe 

nide 

n Polyb. legat. 25. Liv. 1. xxxvii. 0 Liv. 1. xxxiv 

xxxv. Juftin. 1. xxxi. c. 4. Frontin. Strateg. 1. i. c. 8. Appan 
in Syriac. p. 90, 91. p Liv. 1. xxxvi. Plu 

tarch. in Cato. Major. Appian. in Syriacis. Frontin. Strateg. 1. 11 
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nicies, they happened to fall in with the Roman fleet com- 
manded by Eumenes and C. Livius Salinator, who falling up- 
on them funk ten of their mips, took thirty, and difperfed 
the reft. This victory was in great meafure owing to Eu- 
menes, who boarded fome of the enemies mips in perfon, 
and during the whole action behaved himfelf with uncom- 
mon bravery. Some time after Eumenes with a body of 
five thoufand men entered the territories of Anticchus, and 
having laid wafte all the country about Thyatira, returned to 
Canas, where the Roman fleet wintered, with an immenfe 
booty While Eumenes was thus employed in aiding me Anticchus 
Rornans abroad, he was unexpectedly called home to the de-^"^ 1 ^ 
fence of his own country. For Antiochus invading his ter- territories, 
ritories, laid wafte the whole country about Eiaea, and even ^ d e ls t o S thc 
fent his fon Seleucus to lay fiege to the royal city of Per- Per- 
gamus. Attalus, the king's brother, held out with a hand-gamus. 
ful of men, till the Achasans, the allies of Eumenes, fent a 
thoufand foot and an hundred horfe to his affiftance. Thefe 
were all chofen troops, who had ferved under Philopcemen, 
and were commanded by Diophanes, a man of great expe- 
rience in war. Diophanes obferving from the walls of the 
town the carelefnefs of the enemy, obtained leave of At- 
talus to march out of the city, and encamp at a fmall dis- 
tance from them. Both Attalus and the citizens of Perga- 
mus looked upon him as a mad-man, who durft venture 
out while the city was befieged by an army ten times their 
number. The enemy likewife were not a little furprized at 
firft; but finding that he kept himfelf quiet in his camp, 
they returned to their former negligence and diforders, not 
imagining that with fuch a handful of men he would make 
any attempt upon their camp. Which Diophanes obferving, 
fallies out unexpectedly at the head of an hundred horfe, 
and having put in diforder their advanced guards, attacked 
Seleucus in his camp, and the Achaean foot coming up 
in the mean time, drove the whole army from their pofts, 
and purfued them with great flaughter as far as he could 
fafely venture, without loling a man. The next day Seleu- 
cus encamped at a greater diftance from the town, and draw- 
ing out his men offered the enemy battle ; but Diophanes .% 
kept quiet in his camp, till Seleucus, defpairing to draw 
him to an engagement, began to march his forces back to 
the camp, when falling upon their rear with his horfe, he 
purfued them to their trenches with greater flaughter than 

he 
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foe isad dosae the day before* The boldnefs of the Achaeans 
fttuck fuch terror into the enemy, that Seleucus thought fit 
The fie to ^^ on & e ^ ie g e » a!1( * retire. AttaJus and the Pergame- 
raifcd. isiaas beheld from die walls of the town, and admired the 
gallant behaviour of the Achseans, but had not the cou- 
rage to venture out, which if they had done, the army 
of Seieucus might have been that day eafily cut in pieces, 
This cowardly behaviour reflected no final 1 difhonour on 
Attalus^ though he had on all other occafions behaved 
with uncommon gallantry r . In the mean time Eu men es him- 
lelf arriving at Pergamus, and the Rhodian and Roman 
fleets joining that king's, Antiochus and his fon Seleucus 
retired with great precipitation out of his territories; and hear- 
ing that the conful L. Scipio was ready to pafs over into Afia 
with all his forces, difpatched embafladors to L. Emilius, 
who commanded the Roman army, to fue for a peace. Emi- 
lius fent for Eumenes to advife with him in this conjuncture, 
as he iikewife did with Eudamus and Pamphilidas, com- 
manders of die Rhodian fleet. The Rhodians were not a- 
gainft. a peace 5 but Eumenes, who would hearken to no 
terms, perfuaded Emilius to difmifc the embafladors with this 
anfwer ; that no peace could be concluded before the arrival 
of the conful ; for L. Scipio was then in full march to join 
them. Antiochus feeing there was no hopes of obtaining a 
peace upon honourable conditions, either of Emilius, or 
afterwards of Scipio, refolved to venture a general engage- 
ment, in which he was entirely defeated in great meafure 
The gallant by the gallant behaviour of Eumenes, who not only bore, 
"[without giving ground, the firft onfet of the elephants, 
;he battle of an ^ armed chariots, but drove them back upon their own 
Magnefia. m en j which putting the ranks in diforder, gave the Ro- 
man horfe an opportunity of attacking them, and throwing 
/ the whole army into the utmoft confufion. After this batde, 
which was fought at the foot of mount Sipylus, not far 
from Magnefia, Antiochus was glad to accept of peace upon 
any terms. One of the conditions was, that he mould pay 
four hundred talents to Eumenes, and a certain quantity of 
y corn to make amends for the lofles he had fuftained during 
f \ the war. The peace being concluded, Eumenes took a jour- 
ney to Rome, where he reprefented to the fenate with a great 
deal of moderation what he had done in the fervice of the 
republic, and told them, that he was come to beg of them, 
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that the Greek cities, which at the beginning of the war 
were fubje& to Antiochus, might be added to his do- 
minions, fince in him they might promife themfelyes a 
faithful friend and ally, and look upon his new acquiiiticns 
as their own. His demand was warmly oppofed by the 
Rhodian embafladors and thofe of all the Greek cities in 
Afia. But both parties being heard, the fenate after a long HiW re _ 
debate decreed, that all the countries on this fide mount waded Ky 
Taurus, which belonged to Antiochus, fbould be given to theR< " 
Eumenes, together with the other provinces lying between 
the mountain and the river Maeander, except Lycia, and 
Caria, which were beftowed on the Rhodians. Moreover 
all the cities, which had been tributary to Attalus, were 
ordered to pay the fame tribute to Eumenes ; but fuch 
as had been tributary to Antiochus were declared free *. 
Eumenes having thus by tiding with the Romans enlarged j*; s w ., r 
his dominions, was foon after engaged in a war with Pru-w'.th Ps«fe- 
fias king of Bithynia, who confiding altogether in Hannibal, ^.^"^^ 
whom he entertained at his court, invaded his territories. 
But Eumenes being affiled by the Romans, gave him two 
great overthrows, one by fea and the other by land, which 
fo difheartened him, that he was ready to accept of a peace 
upon, any terms whatfoever. However, before the condi- 
tions were agreed upon, Hannibal found means to draw 
Philip king of Macedon into an alliance againft Eumenes, 
and the Romans. Philip, who was highly incenfed again!! 
the Romans, who had obliged him to evacuate the cities of 
Enus and Maronsa in Thrace, and no lefs cxafperated a- 
gainft Eumenes, on whom they had beftowed them, fent 
Modes, an old and experienced officer, with a considera- 
ble body to join Prufias. Hereupon Eumenes fent his bro- 
ther Athenasus to Rome with a golden crown valued at fif- 
teen thoufand talents, to complain of Philip for aiding Pru- 
fias, and of Prufias for making war upon the allies of the 
people of Rome without any manner of provocation. The 
fenate accepted of the prefent, and prom i fed to fend forth- 
with embafifadors to fettle matters to the fatisfaftion of Eu- 
menes, whom they looked upon as the moll: fteady friend 
the republic had in Alia. But in the mean time Prufias ha- 
ving ventured a fea-fight, obtained by a contrivance of p^Si - m 
Hannibal's, a complete victory over Eumenes. For Han- a fea-fight 
nibal advifed him to fill a great many earthen veflels with b ^ a ^ ata " 
various kind's of ferpents, and other poifonous reptiles, and Hwwibai. 
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in the heat of the fight to throw them into the enemies 
fhips, fo as to break the vefTels, and let the ferpents loofe. 
All the foldiers and fea-men were enjoined to attack the fhip, 
in which Eumenes himfelf was, and only defend themfelves 
againft the others as well as they con Id - 3 and that they might 
not miftake the fhip, a herald was lent before the engage- 
ment with a letter to the king. As foon as the two fleets 
drew near, all the enemies fhips fingling out the king's, 
difcharged fuch a quantity of ferpents againft it, that neither 
the failors nor foldiers could perform their duty, but were 
forced to fly to the more, left they mould fall into the 
enemies hands. The other mips after a faint refinance 
followed the king's example, and were all driven afhore with 
great flaughter, the foldiers being no lefs annoyed by the flings 
of the ferpents than the arrows of the enemies. Moft part 
of Eumenes's mips were fet on fire, feveral taken, and the 
others fo mattered that they could be of no further fervice, 
Eumenes encamped on the more where he had placed 
fome companies of foot ; but the enemy did not think fit to 
abandon their mips f . Thus Prufias gained a complete victo- 
ry by fea, and the fame year two remarkable victories by 
land, which were entirely owing to Hannibal, who by one 
ftratagem or another ever put Eumenes to flight. Having 
once advifed Prufias to engage, and the king replying, that 
he durft not venture, becaufe the entrails of the facrifices 
portended no good fuccefs ; What ; faid Hannibal, do you 
rely more on the entrails of an undiftinguiming bean 1 , than 
on the judgment of an experienced commander ? and com- 
manding the fignal to be given, put Eumenes to flight at 
the firft onfet u . 

When news of the defeat of Eumenes was brought to 
Rome, the fenate immediately difpatched embafladors to 
conclude a peace between the two kings, and to demand 
Hannibal, who had ftirred up Prufias to this war w (A). 

By 

1 Juftin. 1. xxxii. c. 4. JEmW. Prob. in Hannibale. uC5Ct 
de divinat.l. ii. Plut. de exilio. Valer. Max. 1. iii. c. 7. wPo ~ 
lyb. legat. 47. Liv. 1. xxxvi. 

(A) Polybius (73) tells us, that Ti. Qu. Flaminius was on this 
occafion fent both to Prufias and to Seleucus king of Syria. But 
Livy (74) affures us, that L. Scipio Afiaticus, and P. Scipio Na- 
fica were joined with him in the fame commifiion. 



(73) Polyb. legat. 47, 



(74) Liv. 1. xxxvi. ex Caler. Ami* 
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By the mediation of the Roman embafladors a peace be- 
tween the two kings was agreed on, and Prufias even 
confented that Hannibal mould be delivered up to the Ro- 
mans. That great general kept himfelf clofe in a caftle, 
which had been given him by Prufias. He had made feven 
doors in the caftle, whereof fome were private, and known 
to none but himfelf; for he entertained fome diffidence of 
Prufias, and therefore had contrived thofe private out-lets, 
that he might be able to withdraw in cafe the king's fol- 
diers mould come to apprehend him. But this contrivance 
ftood him in no need ; for the foldiers fent by Prufias 
furrounded the caftle on all fides, which Hannibal obfer- 
ving had recourfe to a prefent poifon, which he ever car- 
ried about him, and thereby prevented the ill treatment he 
was likely to meet with from the Romans (B). 

A peace being thus concluded between Eumenes and Eumenes 
Prufias, a new war unexpectedly broke out between Eu-^ 8 ^^ 11 * 
menes and Ariarathes king of Cappadocia on one fide, phamaces 
and Pharnaces king of Pontus, and the Afiatic Gauls on kin s ofPon ~ 
the other. Pharnaces laying claim to fome territories pof- tU8>&u 
feiTed by Eumenes, invaded his dominions, and feized on 
the city of Sinope, which by the articles of a former treaty 
was to remain free. Hereupon Eumenes and Ariarathes 
his ally took the field, and in fix days march arrivingat 
Amifus in Cappadocia, encamped in fight of the enemy. 
But before they came to an engagement, news was brought 
of the arrival of the Roman legates who had been fent by 
the fenate to compofe all differences in an amicable man- 
ner. Eumenes immediately difpatched his brother Attalus 
to welcome the Roman commiflaries into thofe parts, and 
declared himfelf ready to refer all matters to their arbitra- 
tion. 

(B) He died in the feventieth year of his age. Of his death 
the following oracle is faid to have been uttered many years be- 
j" orc: AigiJirfia Hpu-j/u fcSto? Aw/3a SfW » that is, The land of Li- 
bya, or Libyfla, mall cover the body of Hannibal. By Libya 
or Libyfla Hannibal underftood Libya in Afric ; whereas the place & 
meant by this oracle was a little village in Bithynia, near the fea- ;f* 
Jjde, called by the fame name, whereof Pliny (75) fpeaks thus. J^J: 

here was formerly in thofe parts a little town called LibyfTa; 
where there is now nothing worth feeing except Hannibal'* tomb. 

(75) Plin. 1. v. c. 32. 
v ol. IX. Hh 
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tion. But Pharnaccs could by no means be prevailed upon 
to affift at any conference where Attalus was prefent • 
however he fent his embaffadors with full powers, declaring 
that he was willing to agree to fuch conditions as the Romans 
mould think proper. But his embaffadors behaved in fuch 
manner as plainly mewed that Pharnaces had no mind to 
come to an agreement. Whereupon the conferences were 
broke off, and Eumenes with the affifrance of Ariarathes 
falling upon Galatia, reduced great part of that country, 
and was even preparing to invade Pontus, though he had fent 
at the fame time a considerable body to the affiftance of the 
Rhodians againft the Lycians, refufmg to live in fubjec"tion 
to their new mafters. The fuccefs which attended the arms 
of the confederate kings, obliged at laft Pharnaces to fue 
for a peace, which was granted on the following terms : 
that Pharnaces mould forthwith march out of Galatia, and 
break off all former alliance with the Gauls ; that he fhould 
likewife reiign all the flrong-holds which he poffeffed in Pa- 
phlagonia, and fend home without ranfom fuch of the inha- 
bitants as he had carried from thence ; that he mould reftore 
to Ariarathes all the places which he was in poffeffion of be- 
fore the war broke out, and deliver both to him and Eu- 
menes all the deferters and fugitves who had fled over to him 
fince the beginning of the war ; that he fhould pay back to 
Morzias and Ariarathes nine hundred talents, which he had 
taken from them, and three hundred more to Eumenes, 
to defray the expences he had been at during the war. By 
this treaty Mithridates king of Armenia was likewife to pay 
three hundred talents to Ariarathes, for joining Pharnaces a- 
gainft him contrary to an agreement between Mithri- 
dates and Eumenes w . Pharnaces no fooner gave hoftages 
for the perforance of thefe articles, but the armies broke 
up, and retired to their refpecliive countries. Eumenes re- 
ftored to Pruiias the city of Teius in Pontus, which Prufias 
had refigned to him purfuant to the articles of agreement*. 
Eumenes being thus delivered from any apprehenfion of 
t e war with his neighbours, entered into an alliance with An- 
*Antio- tiochus fon of Antiochus the Great, kino; cf Syria, whom 
chtjkin^.of Heliodorus after the murder of his brother Seleucus with-hcld 
~ ym *, from his paternal kingdom. Some writers fay, that he be- 
gan now to grow jealous of the two great power of the Ro- 
mans, and to ftrengthen himfelf with other alliances, fear- 
ing left they mould at laft prove as troublefome neighbours 
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as Antiochus the Great had been to the kings of Perga- 
mus y . But be that as it will, Eumenes with the afiiftance 
of his brother Attalus, drove out the ufurper, and placed 
Antiochus on the throne of his anceftors. About the fame 
time Eumenes falling out with the Rhodians his antient 
allies, not only ffirred up the Lycians to a revolt, but more- 
over made frequent inroads into their territories on the 
continent. Embafladors were therefore difpatched to Rome 
to complain of the violent proceedings of Eumenes. But as 
the king himfelf happened to go to Rome at the fame time 
upon another errand, the Rhodian embafladors could not 
obtain any fatisfaction for the damages they had fuffered. 
Eumenes had undertaken this journey to acquaint the fenate %^*° t0 
with the vafr preparations, which Perfeus king of Maced on, acquaint the 
to whom Eumenes bore an implacable hatred, was making Jj^ e fi wi ^* 
both by fea and land. The king was received at Rome with 0 fp e rfeu"* 
the highefl honours, and entertained in a manner fuitable to 
his dignity. Being admitted into the fenate, he made a long 
and elegant harrangue, wherein he told them, that befides 
the deiire he had of feeing the gods and men to whom h6 
owed his kingdom, and his prefent happy fituation, he had 
been induced to expofe his perfon to fo dangerous a journey 
by the mighty preparations which Perfeus was carrying on 
with a dengn to drive the Romans out of Afia ; he en- 
larged upon this topic, and exhorted the fenators with great 
vehemency to prevent the impending danger by falling upon 
the common enemy, before he was in a condition to hurt 
them or their allies ; he offered himfelf ready to affift them 
with men and money to the utmoft of his power, and ended 
his fpeech with a modeft rehearfal of his own fervices in be- 
half of the republic z . What he faid on this occafion, and 
the fenate's anfwer, were kept fo fecret, that no one knew 
the true motive of his journey to Rome, till the war was 
ended, and Perfeus taken prifoner (C) a . After Eumenes 
H h 2 the 
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(C) Valerius Antias writes that Attains brother to Eumenes, 
and not the king himfelf, came to Rome to give notice to the 
lenate of the preparations which Perfeus was making. But all 
other writers agree, that Eumenes came in perfon, and mention 
many particulars of his journey and reception at Rojne. Among 

others 
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the embalTadors of the Rhodians were heard, who inveighed 
againft Eunienes for encouraging and abetting the Lycian 
rebels, and told the fenate, that Eumenes under the ftiadow 
of their power was become as troublefome to Afia as Anti- 
ochus himfelf. But as the Rhodians were grown fomewhat 
out of favour with the Romans for having conveyed Lao- 
dice the daughter of Seleucus to her hufband Perfeus, their 
fpeech, though applauded by the Afiatics, rather enhanced 
the efteem and kindnefs of the fenate to Eumenes, on whom 
they heaped all the honours they could, prefented him with 
a ftately chariot, and ivory ftaff, and fent him home loaded 
Narrowly with rich prefents b . On his return as he was going from 
efcapes being Cirrha to perform a facrifice at Delphos, two anaflins fent 
affaffinsSby Perfeus rolled down two great ftones upon him as he 
by Perfeus. entered the ftraights of the mountains. With one he was 
dangeroufly wounded on the head, with the other in the 
fhoulder. As he fell with the blows from a fteep place, 
and thereby received many other wounds, thofe who attended 
him carried him on board of his fhip, not well knowing 
whether he was dead or alive. Erom Cirrha, finding that he 
was ftill alive, they conveyed him to Corinth, and from 
Corinth to iEgina, having caufed their veffels to be carried 
over the Ifthmus. There he was cured of his wounds 
with fuch fecrefy, that none being admitted to fee him, 
the report of his death was fpread all over Afia, and even 
believed at Rome c . His brother Attalus being over-hafty 
in giving credit to the public fame, not only affumed the 
royal enfigns, but alfo married his brother's wife Stratomce 
daughter to Ariarathes king of Cappadocia. But not long 
after hearing that his brother was alive, and on his journey 
to Pergamus, laying down the diadem, he went to meet 
him, bearing an halbert as one of his guards. The king 
embraced both him and the queen with great tendernefs, but 
is (kid to have whifpered in his brother's ear ; Don't be again 
in hafte to marry my wife till you are fure that I am dead. 
, ' Nor did he during his whole life ever do or fay any thing 
4*'" x elfe that could reflecT: on his brother's or wife's ram and 

imprudent 

b Liv. ubi fupra. Diodor. Sicul. 9. legat. 1 6. c Liv. 1. ^ u 
r ' Appian. legat. 25. 

others they tell us, that Cato could not be induced to vifit him, 
or mew him any kind of civility : and that being afkedthe reaion 
of his peculiar tjonduA on that occafion, he anfwered, A king 1! 
by nature a carnivorous animal 
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imprudent behaviour, but (hewed them the fame love and 
tendernefs as he had ever done d . The news of his re- 
covery caufed an univerfal joy at Rome, whence embaffa- 
dors were fent to congratulate him on his fafe arrival into , 
his own kingdom without any other commiflion or inftru&i- 
ons. But Eumenes laying hold of that occafion, did all that 
lay in his power to inflame them againft Perfeus, and be- 
gan himfelf, this treacherous attempt increafing his antient 
hatred and averfion to the Macedonians, to make vaft" pre- 
parations in order to join the Romans and their allies againft 
the king of Macedon. His example was followed by Aria- 
rathes king of Cappadocia, and the Romans drew into the 
fame alliance Ptolemy king of Egypt, and Mafaniffa king 
of Numiuia. Perfeus in the mean time fent embafladors to 
Rome to clear himfelf of the crimes laid to his charge by 
Eumenes; they made an artful fpeech to the fenate, but 
as they gave no fatisfa£tion with relation to the treacherous 
attempt of their matter upon the fife of Eumenes, a war was 
decreed againft Perfeus, and the embaftador ordered to de- 
part Rome the fame day, and within thirty days all I- 
taly c . 

Eumenes, upon advice that the Romans had at laft de- joins the 
clared war againft Perfeus, failed with his two brothers, At- Romans a 
talus and Athaeneus to Chalcis in Baeotia, leaving his young- ®J ,nft Perf * 
eft brother Philetaerus at Pergamus to defend his own do- 
minions. From Chalcis he marched into ThelTaly, where 
he joined the conful Licinius with four thoufand foot, and a 
thoufand horfe. Athenaeus was left at Chalchis with two 
thoufand foot to aftift Marius Lucretius, who commanded 
a body of ten thoufand men at the fiege of Haliartus f . The 
town was taken and levelled with the ground, and great 
part of Bceotia reduced. The like fuccefs did not attend 
Licinius, Eumenes, and Attalus, in ThelTaly, where they 
had two encounters with Perfeus ; in tiie firft both parties 
claimed the victory, but in the fecond the Romans with 
their allies v/ere put to flight, and Caffignatus, commander 
of the Gauls, with many other officers, killed on the fpot s . * 
After this defeat the conful retired to LarifTa, and from \ 
thence lent Eumenes and Attalus home ; the reft of his army 
he kept during the winter in ThelTaly, in order to be ready #i?t 
H h 3 to*f 
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to take the field early in the fpring. In the mean time the 
Achaeans forefeeing that with the kingdom of Macedon the 
liberties of Greece muft inevitably fall, and in that view 
bearing a grudge to Eumenes, who had incenfed the Ro- 
mans againft Perfeus, abrogated by a public decree all the 
honours they had conferred upon him. Which A tta! us, who 
then wintered at Elatia, no fooner hear i, but he fent 
embafTadors to expcftulate thereupon with the common coun- 
cil of the nation. After the embafTadors were heard, at the 
perfuafion of Polybius the hiftorian, a decree was made, 
whereby Eumenes was reinffated in ail his antient honours, 
and embafTadors difpatched to Attains with a copycf thefaid 
decree. In that council it was likewife decreed,, that auxi- 
liaries mould be fent to the Romans \ and Polybius was ap- 
pointed to command them h . Thus Attalus prevailed upon 
the Achreans, not only to reftore his brother to the honours 
they had conferred upon him, but alfo to join him and the 
Romans againft the king of Macedon, whom they had fa- 
voured to that time. 

Early in the fpring Eumenes failing with twenty ihips 
from Elaea, joined on the coaft of the CafTandrenfes Mar- 
cius Figulus the Roman admiral, and iuvefted both by fea 
and land the city of Cafiandrea, but was not able to reduce 
it. He likewife made unfuccefsful attempts on fee two 
ftrong-holds, Toron and Demetrias, being obliged with 
w confiderable lofs to retire from before them. As Eumenes 
i/hiTaffec- about this time grew cold in his affection towards the Ro- 
tion toward<: mans, fome writers tell us, that he did not exert himfelfon 
theRomans. t kj s occa f lon as he might. What alienated his mind from 
his antient allies, is uncertain ; but it is agreed on all hands, 
that from Demetrias he returned home, and could not tho' 
earneftly entreated by the conful Marcius, be prevailed up- 
on to leave behind him fome troops of Gaulifh horfe, which 
would have proved very ferviceable to the Romans. Some 
fay, that a reconcilement between him and Perfeus was 
privately negotiated by one Cydas of Crete, and Antima- 
' chus governor of Demetrias. For Cydas, who was greatly 
irl; favour with Eumenes, had had private conferences at Am- 
-pftipolis with one Chimaras, likewife of Crete, and greatly 
idlicled to Perfeus, and at Demetrias had conferred with 
Bbnecrates, one of Perfeus's commanders, and with Anti- 
'^ 'machus under the very walls of the city j . Others fay, 
that having joined Marcius, as he had done the other con- 

fuls, 
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fuls, he was very coldly entertained by him, and not fuf- 
fered to encamp within the fame trenches ; which he highly 
referring, took his leave of the conful, and with his forces 
returned home to Pergamus k . Perfeus no fooner heard 
that Eumenes had left the Romans, but he fent Cryphontes, 
as Polybius calls him, or Eropontes, as he is named in the 
printed copies of Livy, to propofe conditions of agreement 
between him and Eumenes. Cryphontes reprefentcd to Eu- Confers witi 
menes that there could be no fincere friendmip between a an embaffa. 
king and a free ftate ; that the Romans hated all kings alike, £-^ nt pe r 
though they mewed the effects of their hatred to one only fe", y * T ~ 
at a time, employing the forces and wealth of one king 
againft another, with a defign to compafs the utter dertxuc- 
tion of them all j that they had reduced Philip with the 
affiflance of Attalus, Antiochus with the help of Philip and 
Eumenes, and now defigned to deftroy Perfeus with the 
forces of Eumenes and Prufias ; but when he was deftroy ed 
they would certainly fall upon Eumenes, whofe territories 
lay next to theirs ; that they already pretended to be diffatif- 
fied with him, in order to have a plauiible pretence of treatr 
ing him as they had treated other kings. Eumenes anfwer- 
ed, that he apprehended no greater danger from the Romans 
than from Perfeus, if he mould happen to get the better of ' 
them. But however, that he would ftand neuter provided 
Perfeus paid him a thoufand talents, and for fifteen hundred 
talents more would perfuade the Romans to hearken to con- 
ditions of an honourable peace. Perfeus promifed the fum 
required, but would not pay it before-hand, though Eu- 
menes offered to give hoftages for the performance of what 
he promifed. Perfeus finding that he could not prevail upon 
Eumenes but with ready money, offered to depofit the fum 
agreed on in a temple of Samothrace, whence it mould be 
conveyed to him as foon as the peace was concluded. But 
as the ifland of Samothrace was fubjecl: to Perfeus, Eumenes 
thought himfelf no furer of the money, while it was there, 
than if it had been kept in the king's treafures at Pella. 
Befides, he thought that his good offices deferved fome ac-' '* \ 
knowledgment, whether they were attended with fuccefs orj 
no j and therefore infifted upon this, that part of the fum 
mould be paid before he made any flep in the affair. This 
Perfeus, who miftrufted Eumenes, could not be brought tc%. 
and thus the conferences were broke off, but the fubjecl of' 
them kept fecret, Eumenes having fent an exprefs to the 
H h 4 Roman 
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Roman conful, acquainting him that their negotiations were 
TheRo- concerning die redemption of captives K However, as the 

^bu8 B oT" trutn of the matter was f° on after known by the Romans, 
him. they began to entertain no fmall jealoufy of Eumenes, and 
heap all their favours on his brother Attalus who had ftaid 
with the conful, and given undoubted proofs of his fidelity 
during the whole time of the Macedonian war. After the 
overthrow of Peffeus,, and utter deftru&ion of the kingdom 
of Macedon, Eumenes fent his brother Attalus to congratu- 
late the fenate on the happy iflue of that war, and at the 
fame time to crave their affiftance againft the Afiatic Gauls, 
who began to be very troublefome neighbours. Attalus was 
received at Rome, and entertained in a princely manner. Se- 
veral of the fenators who went to vifit him before he had 
his audience, encouraged him to lay down the character of 
an embaffador from his brother, and treat for himfelf, allur- 
ing him, that, as the minds of the Romans were alienated 
The fenate from Eumenes, his brother's kingdom would be given to 
encourages him, if he requefted it of the fenate. Thefe promifes at 
Attahfto ^ awa ked his ambition ; for he approved or feemed to ap- 
demand the prove of the motion, and even promifed to beg of the fenate 
Smfelf 1 ^ brother's kingdom. But his honeft nature was foon re- 
e ' claimed by the wholefome admonitions of Stratius the phy- 
fician, a man of great truft and authority with Eumenes, 
who had been fent with him to Rome as a trufty monitor, 
' in cafe the Romans mould tempt his fidelity. Stratius re- 
prefented to him, that at prefent he reigned no lefs than his 
brother ; and, in a fhort time, confidering his brother's old 
age and infirmities, would have the kingdom entirely to 
himfelf without being guilty of rebellion ; that the kingdom 
could fcarcely be defended againft the power of the Gauls 
by their mutual agreement, much lefs could they hold out 
againft fo warlike a nation, if their ftrength were impaired 
and divided by civil difTenfions. Thefe confiderations had 
fo good an effect upon Attalus, that when he was admitted 
into the fenate* he firft congratulated them on their victory 
over Perfeus, then modeftly rehearfed his own fervices during 
the Macedonian war, and laftly acquainted them with the 
motive of his journey, entreating them to fend cmbafladors 
' to the Gauls, who by their authority might oblige them to 
lay down their arms, and forbear all hostilities againft his 
brother Eumenes ; he requefted the fenate, that the cities of 
iEnus and Maronea might be bellowed on himfelf. As he 

omitted 
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omitted to fue for his brother's kingdom, they fuppofed that The £ enc - 
he defigned to afk another day of audience for that affair ""/J^ 8 * 1 " 
alone. Wherefore they not only granted him all his requefts, talus, 
but fent him more rich and magnificent prefents than they 
had ever done to any before. Neverthelefs Attalus took 
no notice of their meaning, but left Rome contented with 
what they had granted him already. His unexpected depar- 
ture provoked the fenate to fuch a degree, that while he was 
yet in Italy, they declared the cities of ^Enus and Maronea 
free ; thereby making their promife ineffectual, which o- 
therwife they could not without fhame revoke. And as for 
the Gauls, who were ready to fall upon the kingdom of 
Pergamus, they difpatched embafladors to them with fuch 
infrructions as rather encouraged than prevented their de- 
fi2n z \ Eumenes being informed by his brother of what- 

c cj j iiunncncs 

hadpaffed at Rome, thought it well worth his while to go re f c lves to 
in perfon and juftify his proceedings, before the fenate. Butg° t0 Rome 
his defign being underftood at Rome, a law was there e- proceedings' 
nacted, that no king mould be permitted to come to Rome; 
for they did not think it expedient to treat him as an ene- 
my ; and to entertain him as a friend was more than their 
difpleafure for his ingratitude, as they ftyled it, would per- 
mit. Upon the firrr. notice of his landing at Brundufium, 
the fenate difpatched the queftor to him with a copy of the 
edict, enjoining him to acquaint the king, that if he had 
any thing to lay before the fenate, he was commiflioned 
to hear and propofe it ; but if he had no affairs to tranfact But t is d p J e " 
with thefenators, to command him without delay to -depart the f fenate. 
Italy. Eumenes underftanding from the quseftor the plea- 
fure of the fenate, told him, that he had no bufinefs of 
confequence to tranfact, and d<d not ftand in any need of 
their affiftance ; and, without adding one word more, re- 
tired on board his fhip and failed back to Pergamus. This 
treatment not only abated the courage of the king's friends, 
but animated the Gauls to invade his territories, feeing he 
could not expect any help from the Romans n . But Eumenes %^ 
raifing a powerful army, not only drove the Gauls out of 
his own dominions, but invaded at the fame time Galatia 
and Bithynia, laying wafte thofe countries, plundering the 
cities, and poffeffing himfelf of many ftrong-holds. Where- 
upon Prufias king of Bithynia fent 'embafladors to Rome to v . 

complain 
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complain of thefe violent proceedings, and acquaint the fe- 
nate, that Eumenes had entered into an alliance with An- 
tiochus king of Syria, and countenanced all thefe who {hewed 
any averfion to to the Romans 0 . With the cmbauadors of 
Prufias came alfo thofe of the Gauls, of the Sclgenfes, and 
many other cities of Afia to accufe Eumenes, as if he kept 
a fecret correfpondence with Perfeus, which was alfo con- 
firmed by fome letters, which the Romans themfelves had 
intercepted. Eumenes fearing left the fenate mould declare 
Sends his ^ m an enerriy, and join the Gauls and Prufias, charged his 
two brothen tw0 brothers, Attalus and Athcnaeus, to clear him at 
to plead his Rome of the crimes objected to him by his enemies. They 
Rome* Were k 01 * 1 rece i ve d with all pofiible marks of honour, but 
could not diffipate the jealouiies which the fenate had con- 
ceived againft Eumenes. For not long after their departure, 
Legates fent^* Sulpitius Gallus and Marius Sergius were fent into Afia 
from Rome in quality of legates, and enjoined to make a ftricl: enqui- 
5° t en t ] i uir ^ r y mt0 th e counfels and defigns of Antiochus and Eumenes, 
figns^f e *Sulpitius Gallus, upon his entering Afia, caufed a proclama- 
Jumenes. tion to be made in the cities of that province, whereby 
all thofe, who had any complaints againft Eumenes, were 
ordered to repair to Sardis, where they mould have juftice 
done them. The legate himfelf arriving by the time appoin- 
ted at Sardis, caufed a tribunal to be erected in a public 
place, on which for ten days together he received all the ac- 
cufations and complaints againft Eumenes that were laid be- 
fore him, as if he had been fent on purpofe to pick a quarrel 
with the king. Eumenes* who was well apprifed of his de- 
fign, but unwilling to engage in a war againft fo powerful an 
enemy, efpecially in his old age, again fent his brother At- 
talus to Rome, hoping, that by his mediation he might 
be fuffered to end his days in peace. Attalus did all that lay 
in his power to appeafe the wrath of the fenators, and 
bring his brother again into favour. But all was to no pur- 
pofe, they could by no means be prevailed upon to forget his 
behaviour during the Macedonic war, and feemed obffinate- 
ly bent upon his deftruc-tion. But their defigns were pre- 
\ vented by the death of the king, which happened loon af- 
I, ter the return of Attalus, to whom he bequeathed both his 
\ wife and his kingdom. He died in the thirty-ninth year of 
his reign, leaving one fon behind him, whom he had by 
"" Stratonice, the filter of Ariarathes king of Cappadocia. But 
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he being an infant at the time of his father's death, was in- 
capable of governing the kingdom ; and therefore Eumenes 
chofe to put his brother Attaltts into the prefent poffeflion 
of the crown, 'referving the next fucceflion to his fon p (D). Attalus _ 

Attalus was fcarce feated on the throne, when Pru- Yer.r of the 
fias, king of Bithynia, firnamed the Hunter, invaded, upon flood - 8 4°- 
what provocation we know not, his dominions, and com- ^ °" r 
mitting every-where moft dreadful ravages, advanced to the 
very walls of Pergamus, overthrew Attalus in a pitched 
battle, and made himfelf mafter of the capital of his king- 
dom. He expected to have found Attalus in the city, but 
that prince having faved himfelf by a timely retreat, Pru- 
fias vented his rage upon the unhappy citizens, putting a 
great number of them to the fword, and fetting fire to Reduced to 
their houfes q . Hereupon Attalus difpatched embafladors to gre at ftraits 
Italy to lay before the Roman fenate the condition to which by Prufias 
the kingdom of Pergamus was reduced. But Nicomedes gj^ynfa 
the fon of Prufias, who was then at Rome for his education, 
anfwered all the complaints that were made againft his far- 
ther, and even returned them againft Attalus, as if he had 
been the aggreffor. Howe ver, two commiflioners were fent 
into the eaft to put an end to the difputes of the two kings 
on the fpot : But Prufias, without paying them the lead de- 
ference, continued ravaging the territories of Pergamus. 
Attalus therefore, taking the advantage of the return of 
one of the embafladors, fent his brother Athenaeus with 
him to make new complaints to the fenate. As he advanced 
nothing but what was confirmed by their own embaflador, 
the fenators were at laft convinced that Prufias was the ag- 
greflbr, and therefore fent him forthwith orders to with- 
draw his forces from the territories of Attalus. But Pru- 
fias under various pretences purfued the war for the fpacc 
of three whole years, and reduced the kingdom of Pergamus 
to a moft deplorable condition. At length he pretended to 

be 

p Polyb. ubi fupra. Plutarch, in Apophthegm. Strab. 1. xiii r 
p. 624. q Diodor. Sicul. in excerpt. Valef. p. 169, 170, 

337. Suid. in voce Prufias. 

(D) Suidas calls him the greateft. and moft powerful king of I 
his time. We have elfe where made mention of his famous li- 
brary at Pergamus, wherein were lodged two hundred thoufand 
chofen books all collected by himfelf. Thefe Marc Anthony af- 
terwards bellowed upon Cleopatra, by whofe order they were car- 
ded from Pergamus to Alexandria. 
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be ready to obey the decrees of the fenate, and defired a 
conference with Atttalus. At his requeft it was agreed) that 
the contending parties (hould meet on the frontiers of the 
two kingdoms, each attended by a guard of a thoufand 
men, in order to put an end to their differences in the pre- 
fence of the Roman envoys. But Prufias, who had no other 
view in this than to feize Attalus, marched his whole ar- 
my to the frontiers, and concealing his troops behind the 
neighbouring hills, gave them orders to furround the Ro- 
mans and Pergamenfes, as foon as they mould appear. But 
Attalus and the Romans, having timely notice of his de- 
fign faved themfelves by flight, before the Bithynian forces 
could put the king's orders in execution. Prufias follow- 
ed them to Pergamus after he had plundered the baggage 
of the embaffadors ; and then marched to Elzea, a maritime 
city of ^Eolis, hoping to furprize it. But as the place was 
well garrifoned, and ftored with all forts of provifions, he 
did not think it advifeable to attempt the reduction of it, 
He therefore fent back his land-forces to Bithynia, and em- 
barking on board his fleet fet fail for Thyatira r . 

The fenate, being upon the return of their em- 
baffadors informed of thefe proceedings, were highly pro- 
voked againft Prufias ; but however, infread of declaring war 
againft one who had affronted their embaffadors and defpifed 
their orders, they contented themfelves with fending ten com- 
miffioners, whofe number at leaft might make fome im- 
preffion on the Bithynian. Among thefe were L. Anvcius, 
C. Fannius, and CX Fabius Maximus. Their inftruclions 
were to put an end to this war, to oblige Prufias to fatisfy 
Attalus for the damages he had fuffered by it, and to break 
off the alliance of the republick with the Bithynian, in cafe 
he did notacquiefce to the decree of the fenate s . In the 
mean time Attalus, having got together a confiderable army-, 
( for both Ariarathes king of Cappadocia and Mithridata 
king of Pontus fent him underhand powerful fupplies ) took 
the field, and meeting the Roman embaffadors at Quada, 
marched directly againft Prufias, who was advancing toward' 
the frontiers of Pergamus at the head of a numerous army 
The two kings at the requeft of the embaffadors came to i 
conference at a place equally diftant from both camps. P^' 
fias by many fhifts and evafions endeavoured to amufc thi 
embaffadors ; but they, at length exerting themfelves, tol( 



'Polyb. Iegat. 128. »Polyb. legat. 123. 
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him, that he muft either comply with the decree of the fe- 
nate, or be declared an enemy to the republic ; and accord- 
ingly, as he ftill perfifted obftinate and untraceable, they 
fofemnly renounced the alliance and amity which had been 
between him and Rome. Prufias endeavoured to gain them 
bv promifes and fubmiffions ; but th'ey were inflexible, and 
after having exhorted Attalus to continue on the defenlive, 
difperfed themfelves in feveral ftates of Afia, to afiemble 
forces againft the king of Bithynia. Rhodes, Cyzicum, and 
many other maritime cities, fitted out fhips, and fent them 
to the affiftance of Attalus ; who having out of thefe rein- 
forcements formed a fleet of eighty gallies, gave the com- 
mand of it to his brother Athenseus, with orders to ravage 
the coafts of Bithynia ; which he did accordingly, putting 
all to fire and fword, and carrying off an immenfe booty. 
Prufias, finding he could not hold out againft the ftorm that 
threatened him, fubmitted to the decree of the fenate, and 
accepted the terms which Rome fent him by three new em- 
bafladors, viz. Appius Claudius, Lucius Oppius, and Aulus 
Pofthumius. The terms were, that he mould forthwith de- 
liver up to Attalus twenty mips with decks, that he mould ^the**" 
pay him five hundred talents within the fpace of twenty terms of 
years ; that both of them mould be contented with what peace fent 
they had before the breaking out of the war ; and laftly, that 
Prufias mould pay the Methymneans, Egeans, Cumaei, and three new 
Heracleots an hundred talents by way of reparation for the embaflador?, 
damage he had done them. Thefe conditions being agreed 
on and figned by the contending parties, Attalus returned 
to Pergamus with all his fea and land -forces, and Prufias 
into Bithynia, after having evacuated- all the cities and ftrong- 
holds which he had taken during the war l . 

Attalus, being thus by the affiftance of the Romans 
delivered from fo dangerous a war, fent his nephew, the 
fon of Eumenes, named alfo Attalus, to thank the fenate 
for their kind offices, and to renew the friendfhip and a! T % 
liance which had been formerly between his father and the *H« 
people of Rome. Young Attalus was received by the fe- / 
nate with all poffible marks of diftinciion, the antient [, 
treaties with his father were renewed, and he loaded with I 
prefents fent back to his uncle, all the cities of Greece through 1 
which he was to pafs, being ordered to receive and treat him 
in a manner fuitable'to his condition u . 

Prusias 



1 Polyb. legat. 136, 137. Appian. in Mkhridatic. p. 173. 
a Idem, legat. 140. 
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Prusias having difcharged part of the fum which he 
was to pay to Attalus, hoped by the interefr. of his fon Ni- 
comedes, who relided at Rome and was in great favour 
with the fenate, to prevail upon the fenators to forgive the 
remainder. With this view he fent one Menas, a chief 
lord of his court, to Rome in quality of embahador; his 
inftruc~tions were, to make ufe of Nicomedes's intereft to 
gain his point ; and in cafe he did not fucceed, to difpatch 
Nicomedes, of whofe great power at Rome he began to 
be jealous. For the more eafy execution of this wicked 
defign, he commanded two thoufand men to embarque with 
his embafTador ; an extraordinary guard, but neceffary to 
facilitate the efcape of Menas after the affaffination, and pro- 
tect: him after his return into Bithynia. Menas on his arrival 
at Rome employed Nicomedes to ufe his beft offices with 
the fenate; but Andronicus, the embaffador of the king 
of Pergamus, pleaded his matter's caufe fo well, that the 
former decree of the fenate was confirmed. What therefore 
remained was to put the barbarous orders of Prufias in ex- 
ecution, and murder Nicomedes. But as the young prince 
was greatly beloved at Rome, it feemed dangerous to Me- 
nas, notwithftanding the numerous guard which he con- 
cealed on board his mips, to make any attempt upon his 
life in the fight of the fenate. After he had been long in 
fufpenfe, not knowing what to do, he refolved at laft to 
communicate to the fon his father's defign, and to turn the 
plot againft the author and contriver of it. Accordingly Me- 
nas difcovered to him his private inftru&ions, and at his re- 
queft imparted the whole matter to Andronicus the Pergami- 
an embaffodor, who obtained leave of his matter to tranfport 
Nicomedes into Afia on board his (hip, that prince promi- 
fing to take him under his protection, and fupport him againft 
his father, who was no lefs intolerable to his neighbours, 
than to his own fubjecl:s. The two embafladors failed from 
Oftia much about the fame time, and arrived as it had been 
V agreed on before-hand, at Berenice, a fmall city on the coaft 
I of Epirus. There they both landed their men under pre- 
sence A refrefhing them after the voyage, and met private- 
ly to confult together with Nicomedes about the meafures 
Wiat might feem moft proper for the execution of their de- 
fign. The next morning Nicomedes, as it had been con- 
certed the night before, went afhore in a purple robe, with 
the royal diadem on his head and a fceptre in his hand. Here- 
upon Andronicus, with an hundred men he had with him, 

faluted 
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faluted and proclaimed him king of Bithynia. ^ Menas pre- 
tending to be furprized at this ftep, afTembled in great hafte 
his two thoufand Bithynians, and in an artful fpeech exhor- 
ted them to fide with that party which was moft likely to 
prevail, infinuating at the fame time that Prufias was gene- 
• nerally hated and Nicomedes beloved, not only by the Bi- 
thynians, but by the Romans and the fubje£ts of the king 
of Pergamus, who were ready to aflift him to the utmoft 
of their power. Having ended his fpeech, he obferved in 
the countenances of his men an unanimous determination to 
adhere to the young prince ; whereupon feconding their in- 
clination, he immediately joined the troops of Andronicus, 
and faluted Nicomedes king of Bithynia. After grear fhouts 
and repeated acclamations, they all reimbarqued, fet fail, 
and landed in a port of the kingdom of Pergamus. Atta- 
lus received young Nicomedes with great joy, and imme- 
diately difpatched melTengers to Prufias, requiring him to 
deliver up fome provinces to his fon, and fix certain reve- 
nues on him for his fubliftence. To this demand the old 
king proudly anfwered, that Nicomedes mould foon have 
the whole kingdom of Pergamus affigned to him w . But 
notwithstanding this haughty anfwer, he forthwith fent em- 
bafladors to Rome, defiring the fenate to fend commiflio- 
ners into Bithynia, and fettle matters between him and 
Attalus in an amicable manner. But in the mean time„ "1™,, 
Attalus, having encouraged Nicomedes to make war up- Nicomedes 
on his father, by interpreting in his favour the anfwer of a n tomake 
oracle in Epirus, as if the god promifed the young prince hjfather. 
the kingdom of Bithynia x , took the field ; and entering 
with Nicomedes the dominions of Prufias, was every- where 
received with great joy and loud acclamations. The king 
not daring to truft his Bithynians, had recourfe to Diegyles, 
one of the petty fovereigns of Thrace, whofe daughter he 
had married for his fecond wife. But all the fuccours that 
prince could fpare him were only five hundred men. With H?, 
thefe he fhut himfelf up in the city of Nice j but obferving f - : % 
that the citizens were ready to revolt, and only waited for \ | 
the arrival of Nicomedes and Attalus, he left that place, and - 
took refuge in Nicomedia, which he thought ftrong enough 
to endure a long fiege, not doubting but in the mean time* 
embafTadors would arrive from Rome, and by the interpor 

fitioii ^ 
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fition of their authority and good offices, make up matters 
between him and his fon y. But he was herein greatly dif- 
appointed ; for though his embafladors on their arrival at 
Rome defired an audience of the fenate without delay, yet 
the praetor, to favour Attalus, put it off under various pre- 
tences from day to day. At length he prefented them to 
the confcript fathers, and being ordered to appoint three em- 
bafladors to be fent into Bithynia, he made choice of fuch 
as were no ways qualified for that commiflion j for they 
were men of no parts, and belides made a very ridiculous 
figure, one of them being ftrangely disfigured with fears, 
the other lame, and the third a meer idiot : whence the fay- 
ing of Cato, that the Bithynian embafly had neither head, 
feet, nor undemanding z . It may be ealily imagined, that 
men of this figure and character had no great weight in 
the two courts. Attalus and Nicomedes made as if they 
were ready to fubmit to the authority of the fenate ; but the 
Bithynians, fuborned underhand by them, openly declared, 
that they could no longer bear the tyranny of Prufias, and 
therefore entreated the embafTadors to return to Rome, and 
lay their complaints before the fenate, not doubting but they 
mould be able to fettle Nicomedes on the throne, before 
any new refolutions could be taken by the confcript fathers, 
The embafladors were eafily prevailed upon to leave Bi- 
thynia, and return for new inftruc~tions to Rome. They 
were no fooner gone than Attalus and Nicomedes at the 
, head of the Pergamian troops advanced to Nicomedia, which 
Nicomedes reac ^^7 opened its gates to them, and left the old king to his 
with the fon's mercy. Prufias, feeing himfelf thus deferted and be- 
' affiftance trayed by all, fled for refuge to the temple of Jupiter. But 

driwsh* 8 t ^ ie h°^ ne k °f ^ e P* ace cou ^ not f creerL hi m fr° m th e VI °" 
father fromlence of his fon, who, as he had been brought up at Rome, 
the throne. was tainted with the depravity of manners that prevailed 
there : for he no fooner heard that his father had taken fanc- 
tuary in the temple of Jupiter, but he fent thither auaiTms 
/'*•' .;. to murder him a . Diodorus Siculus b tells us, that the un- 
:! I natural fon killed him with his own hand ; Strabo * charges 
m ' I Attalus with the death of Prufias ; Dio Caflius and Zonaras 
S| r - fay, that he was affaffinated by his own fubjects d s but Livy f 
W \ * divides 

;-• y Appian. ibid, z Plut. in Cat. Major. a Appian in 
, ;Mitlmdat. p. 174 175. b Diodor. Sicul. inPhotii. Biblioth. 
cod. 244. c Strab, 1. xiii. p, 624. d Dio. Cafs. 1. xlii. 

Zonar. 1. vi. e Liv. Epitom. lib. 1, 
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divides the guilt of this heinous murder between Nicome- 
des and Attalus. The Romans took no notice of what had 
palled in Bithynia, but treated Attalus with the fame kind- 
nefs they had formerly (hewn him, and fufTered Nicomedes 
to enjoy peaceably the fruits of his wickednefs. Soon after 
Attalus joined the Romans againft Andrifcus, who pretended 
to be the fon of Perfeus king of Macedon and heir to his 
dominions. This was the laft enterprize Attalus engaged in ; 
for Andrifcus being taken prifoner, and an end put to that 
war, he returned home with his fea and land-forces, and gave Attalus 
himfelf up to an idle and diffolute life, as Plutarch informs s ives Kmfclf 
us, adding, that Philopcemen, one of his courtiers, governed and diffolute 
both the king and kingdom at his pleafure ; infomuch, that life, 
no body applied to Attalus, but his prime minifter Philopce- 
men, for favours or employments, the whole management 
of affairs being committed to his care alone f . We have 
obferved above, that Eumenes had a fon 5 and as he was a 
minor at the time of his father's death, the tuition of the 
young prince with the crown was left to Attalus the uncle, 
who fo faithfully difcharged his truft, that he not only care- 
fully bred up his pupil, but at his death, which happened in Deathof 
the eighty-fccond year of his age, and twenty-nrft of his Attalus. 
reign, he left the crown to him, pafling by his own clildren : 
for he looked upon it as a mecr depofitum intrufted with 
him for his nephew, and therefore reftored it to him in the 
next fucceffion ; an inftance of honefly feldom to be met 
with, princes being commonly no lefs follicitous to preferve 
their crowns for their poflx-rity than for themfelves b. He 
was firnamed Philadelphus from the fincere affection which 
he had for his brother, whereof we have related a very re- 
markable inftance in the foregoing reign. He was a great 
encourager of learning, and took particular pleafure in the 
converfation of learned men, efpeciaily of Lycon, a native of 
Troas and a philofopher cf great note, whom he entertained 
at his court with a magnificence worthy of a king. He built . . ^ 
two cities in Lydia, the one called Attalia, from his name, 
and the other, from his firname, Philadelphia. The author j. i 
of the firft book of the Maccabees mentions him among the t • Jfe 
allies of the Roman people h and Tully tells us, that he was \ 

aeon- J P 
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a conftant friend to Rome, and fent magnificent prefents to 
Scipio iEmilianus, while he lay at the fiege of Numantia in 
Spain *. 

Attalusin Attalus the fon of Eumenes was fcarce feated on the 
Year after ' throne, when he began to act more like a madman? as Juftia 
the flood exprefles it, than a prince k . In the firfr. place he caufed 
foKChr^ mo1 ^ °^ ^ s rc ^ at ^ ons > an d Ae beft friends of his family, to 
j,g, be inhumanly maftacred, charging fome of them with the 
death of his mother Stratonice, who died in an advanced 
age, and others with the murder of his- wife Berenice, 
though it was well known, that fire had died of an incura- 
ble diftemper, and was generally lamented. Many upon 
groundlefs fufpicions were cut off with their wives, chil- 
dren, and whole families. In thefe executions he made ufe 
of his mercenaries, whom he had hired for this purpofe out 
His cruelty, of the moft cruel and favage of the barbarous nations. After 
he had thus filled the city of Pergamus and the whole 
kingdom with blood and flaughter, and in a wild fury cut 
off the beft men in his kingdom, and thofe who had ferved 
his father and uncle with the greateft fidelity, being confeious 
of the many murders he had committed, and imagining that 
the manes of his murdered relations were perpetually haunt- 
ing him, he fell into a deep melancholy, and confining 
himfelf in his palace, put on a mean apparel, let his hair 
and beard grow, and quite fequeftered himfelf from the reft 
And wild °f mankind. Afterwards he withdrew from the palace, and 
cxtravagan- {hut himfelf up in a garden, which he cultivated with his 
cies. own hands, Cowing it with all Corts of poifonous herbs. 

Thefe he mixed with wholefome pulfe, and in his mad fits 
fent packets of them to thofe whom his gloomy temper led 
him to fufpe£t. In thefe and fuch-like wild extravagancies 
he Cpent the whole time of his reign, the beft commenda- 
tion of which was its fhortnefs ; for it ended after five years 
in his death, which happened in the following manner. 
As he was without friends, without relations, and even 
.' without courtiers, no one daring to come near him, he took 

J I a fancy to employ his time in the trade of a founder ; 
ttf£ | and having undertaken to make a brazen monument for his 
M f mother, while he laboured in melting and working 
l| \ brafs, the heat of the fun and the furnace threw him into 
^Bis death a *" ever > °^ which he died the feventh day after, de- 
' -livering his people from the moft cruel and barbarous ty- 
rant 



* Cic. in orat. pro Dejotaro. * Juftin. 1. xxxvi. c. 4* 
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rant that ever fwayed a fcepfer k . A]l the antients fpeak 
of him as a madman ; and fome writers tell us, that the 
grief, which he conceived for the death of his mother 
Stratonice, whom he loved with great tendernefs, threw 
him into a deep melancholy, which at length deprived hka 
of his fenfes. From his tender affection for his mother he 
was firnamed Philometor, and not ironically, as VolateTra- 
nus would have it, as if he had hated, and even murdered, 
her. Juftin tells us in exprefs terms that he well defer ved 
that name for the extraordinary affection he always bore 
her; and neverthelefs the above-mentioned author quotes 
Juftin to prove what he advances, though diametrically op- 
pofite to what we read in that writer. Lucian and Zonaras 
accufe this prince of having difpatched his uncle Attalus with 
poifon ; but other writers without taking notice of any 
violence ufed on him, tell us, that he died in the eighty- 
fecond year of his age, leaving the crown to his nephew, 
whom he had brought up with great care. Varro m and 
Columella n reckon Attalus Philometor among thofe who 
have wrote of agriculture, and add, that he was fkilled in 
phyfic, and had a thorough knowledge of fimples. Hence Makes the 
fome have conjectured, that the phyfician Attalus mentioned Rom 1 a e n i ie i rs 
by Pliny °, was the king of Pergamus, fince that author J^S his 
elfewhere p mentions him among thofe who have wrote of goods, 
phyfic. At his death he left a will, whereby he made the 
Romans heirs of all his goods ; in virtue of this will the 
republic feized on his kingdom, reckoning that among his 
goods, and reduced it to a province, which was known 
by the name of Afia Propria or Proper Afia. Eudemus of 
Pergamus brought this will to Rome, and there delivered 
it to Tiberius Gracchus tribune of the people, together with 
the deceafed king's crown and purple robes'* (E). Hut Ariftoni 
I i 2 cus, 



k Juftin. 1. xxxvi. c. 4. 1 Juftin. ibid. m Varro. ds 

re ruftic. 1. i. c. 1. u Columell. de ruftic. 1. i. c. 1. 0 Plin. 
1. xxxiii. p Idem, 1. viii. 9 Juftin. 1. xxxvi. c. 4. Plu- j 

tarch. in Tiber. Gracch. ' i | 

I § 

(E) The words of Attalus's will, were, Populus Romanus bo- 5 || 
norum meorum litres efto ; Let the people of Rome be the heirs r § 
?t my goods : Thefe words the fenate interpreted as comprehend- 1 
*ng his kingdom, which they reckoned among the king's goods. 
But fome of the neighbouring princes, namely Mithridates king, 
of Pcntus (75), looked upon this will as a mere forgery j others 

were 

(75} Salluft 1. iv.hiftoriar. 
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cus, the next heir, did not tamely fubrnit to the will which At- 
talus was faid to have made. He was the fon of Eumenes 
and brother of Attalus, though by another mother, viz. by 
an Ephefian courtefan, the daughter of a mufician. As fon 
of Eumenes he laid claim to the crown, and having affem- 
h r fckim S ^ ec * a considerable army, he put himfelf in a condition to 
to S the im maintain his pretenfions. With the affiftance of a body 
arewn. of Thracians and Phocaeans, whom he took into his fer- 
vice, he made himfelf mafter of fome ftrong places, which 
opened him a way into the heart of the kingdom, where he 
was joined by great numbers of Pcrgamians, who being ac- 
cuftomed to a monarchical, dreaded a republican, govern- 
ment ; and therefore, without minding the birth of their 
new leader,preferred his authority to that of a foreign praetor. 
Having by this means got together in a fhort time a nume- 
rous and powerful army, he befieged the places which were 

himfeTf ^ ^ or ma ^ ntamm S tne ^ ate king's will, an d to °k the cities of 
mafter of Samos and Colophon in Ionia, and Myndos in Caria. The 
the whole other places furrendered upon terms ; fo that he became, 
kingdom. 1 wkhout 



were of opinion, that the Romans, allowing it to be genuine, 
were in virtue of the above-mentioned word entitled only to the de- 
ceafed king's moveable goods, the kingdom itfelf belonging by 
right of fuccemon to Ariftonicus the only furviving prince of 
the blood royal. 'Tis true, he was the natural fon of Eumenes; 
but this, according to the cuftom which obtained among all the 
eaftern princes, did not by any means debar him from the crown, 
when there were no lawful children to fucceed to it. Horace 
among the Latin writers feems to infmuate, as Acron obferves 
in his notes on that poet, that the Romans were intruders, and 
not lawful heirs to king Attalus, in the following words : 

Neque Attali 

Ignotus haeres regiam occupavi (76), 

That is, neither have I, an unknown heir, or an heir no ways 
^related to Attalus invaded his palace. It is not therefore true, 
that the kingdom of " Pergamus belonged in ftricl: equity to the 
?* £ Romans,, that the republic had an indifputable right of domi- 
" nion over the Pergamians, and that Ariftonicus had no manner of 
" claim to the kingdom of Attalus, as certain modern writers 
confidently affirm (77). 



. (76) Horat. l.ii. Ode 18. (77) Catrou and Rouille hiH- 
Rom. 1. li, ad An. urb. 624, 
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without meeting with any confiderable oppofition, matter 
of the whole kingdom r . 

This news was brought to Rome about the time the 
people were to chufe confuls, and among the candidates 
were two men of great abilities, but whofe employments 
feemed to render them incapable of making war in Afia. 
Thefe were Licinius Craflus, high-pontiff, and Lucius Va- 
lerius Flaccus, flamen Martialis, or in other words, high- 
prieft of Mars. Both obtained the confulate for which they 
flood, and were both very defirous of leading the armies of 
the republic into Afia, no commiflion being more profitable 
than that of commanding in thofe diftant countries ; but, 
after a fharp conteft, it was determined in the comitia, that 
Craflus might, tho' pontifex maximus, head the armies jrj^ ^ 
of the republic into Afia, and he was accordingly appointed f en ate a- 
to difpoffefs Ariftonicus of the kingdom of Pergamus, and gainft him, 
reduce it, agreeable to the late king's will, to a Roman pro- 
vince. Craffus, notwithstanding the interline broils which 
then reigned at Rome, immediately fet out for Afia ; but as 
we find no mention made by hiftorians of troops, fleets, or 
provifion fent with the conful, he, without all doubt, took 
it for granted, that the eafTern kings and nations, in alli- 
ance with Rome, would furnifh him with fufficient forces on 
the fpot to drive out the ufurper. On his arrival in Afia, 
he found that neither Syria nor Egypt were in a condition 
to lend him any afliftance, both thofe kingdoms being at 
that time involved in great troubles. The conful therefore 
had recourfe to the kings of Pontus, Cappadocia, Bithynia, 
and Paphlagonia, who all furnifhed him with troops ; fo 
that he advanced at the head of a numerous army, or rather 
of four armies, towards the frontiers of the kingdom of 
Pergamus s . Ariftonicus did not care to engage the conful, 
but retiring as he advanced, fuffered him to lay wafte the 
country, in hopes of finding an opportunity of falling upon 
him unawares, which foon offered ; for Craflus, who was a, 
man of an avaricious temper, having got together an im- 
menfe booty, began to retire from the inland parts of the | 
kingdom toward the coaft, in order to fhip it off for Ita-? J| 
ly 3 but, as the feafon was far advanced and the roads almo|t m 
impaffable, the army advanced very (lowly ; befides, die % 
great number of waggons, loaded with the riches almoft of 
I i 3 r % 

1 Liv. 1. lix. Vel. Paterc. 1. ii. c. 4. Strabo, 1. xlv. p. 646. 
Flor. 1. hi, c. 20. * k Strabo, ibid. Juftin. 1. xxxvii. c. 1. Eu~ 
rop. 1, iv. 
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the whole kingdom, retarded their march ftill more, and 
frequently occafioned a great confufion in the army, which 
Ariftonicus being informed of, lay in wait for the conful 
in a narrow pafiage between fteep hills, and there fell up- 
on him when he leaft expected it. Craflus, tho' thusfur- 
&*fV ^nd P r ^ ze( ^» m ight have eafily repulfed the enemy, having un- 
taken pri- ^er ms command a very numerous and well-difciplined ar- 
fcner. my j but being wholly intent upon preferving the fpoils, 
he unadvifedly thinned the ranks to put a ftronger guard on 
them ; fo that the allies, being attacked by Ariftonicus's 
men, with great vigour and in a clofe body, were entirely 
routed. In the flight the conful himfelf was taken prifoner 
by a body of Thracians between Elea and Myrina; but 
as they were carrying him in triumph to the camp of 
Ariftonicus, he began to confider the reproach it would caft 
both on himfelf and on his republic, if a conful and a pon- 
tifex maximus fiiould become a {lave to fo defpicable an e- 
nemy as Ariftonicus, and on that confideration would have 
laid violent hands on himfelf, had he not been difarmed ; 
but as he had a rod in his hand to guide the horfe on which 
he was mounted, he ftruck the foldier, who was neareft 
him, fo violently with it, that he beat out one of his eyes. 
Hereupon the Thracian, in atranfport of rage, drew his 
fword, and, without further deliberation run the conful 
through and killed him on the fpot. By this means Arif- 
tonicus was deprived of the pleafure of having a Roman 
conful and a pontifex maximus in his power ; however, 
the confuFs head was carried to the enemy's camp, and 
there prefented to Ariftonicus, and expofed to public view; 
but his body was honourably buried at Myrina, or as others 
will have it, at Smyrna { . 

W h e N news of this defeat was brought to Rome, 
the tribes promoted two perfons to the confulate,who were 
very unequal in rank, viz. C. Claudius Pulcher, a man 
of an illuftrious family, and M. Perperna, a foldier of for- 
fenUnto * tu "e. The latter was fent into Afia to revenge the death 
Ana in his of the conful, and put an end to the Pereamian war. He 
*W i * , appeared unexpectedly in the kingdom of Pergamus, where 
f| Hie found Ariftonicus wholly intent on enjoying the fruits 
jf ' of his victory. Feafts, revels, and entertainments, after 
'% the Afiatic fafhion, took up all his thoughts and time; 

but 



< Liv. 1. lix. Vel. Paterc. 1. ii. Strabo, 1. xiv. p. 6.4.6. Val- 
Max. 1. iii. c. 2. Flor. 1. ii. c. 20. Juftin. 1. xxxvi. c. 4. J u *' 
Qbfe<[. de prodig. Eutrop. 1. iv. Orof. I v. c. 10. 
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but he was foon roufed out of his lethargy by the new 
conful, who having affembled, with incredible expediti- 
on, the troops of the allies, came unexpectedly upon him, 
and having obliged him to venture an engagement, gained 
a complete victory over him. Ariftonicus after the defeat 
fled to Stratonice (F J, where he had no fooner {hut himfelf 
up than the conqueror was before the place, which he 
blocked up on all fides, and, by that means, without ex- 
pofing his men to the dangers of an afTault, reduced the 
garrifon to fuch ftraits, that they delivered both the city 
and their leader into his hands. The philofopher Blo- 
fius (G), who had afTifted Ariftonicus with his counfels 
I i 4 during 



(F) The antient geographers mention three cities in Afia by 
this name. That which is here fpoken of ftood in Caria, and 
was, according to Strabo (78), originally a Syro-Macedonian co- 
lony. It took its name, as Stephanus informs us, from Stratonice 
the wife of Antiochus Soter. The emperor Adrian, who rebuilt 
it, called it from his own name Adrianopolis ; but in the an- 
tient notitiae it retained its old name. Strabo (79) mentions ano- 
ther city bearing this name in the neighbourhood of mount Tau- 
rus ; and Ptolemy a third, which he places in Mefopotamia. 

(G) Blofius was a native of Cumae, and a philofopher of great 
note. He warmly preffed Tiberius Gracchus, who had a great 
opinion of his integrity and underftanding, not to drop his de- 
fign of palTing the famous Agrarian law. After the death of 
his friend Gracchus, he was cited to appear before the conful, 
and being afked, why he had engaged in the party of that feditious 
tribune ? he boldly anfwered, Becaufe he thought it the moft 
juft. The conful further enquired, why he went fo far as to be 
his agent? To this queftion the philofopher replied, that he did 
all that lay in his power to ferve him, becaufe he deferred to 
be ferved and obeyed. Would you then have burnt the capitol, 
faid the conful, if he had ordered you to do it ? Spare his me- 
mory, replied Blofius, with a furprifmg confidence ; he was not 
capable of fo black an attempt ; but, if he had given me fuch „ 
an order, I mould have certainly put it in execution, thinking 
his ordering it a fufficient proof of its being neceflary for the 
public good (80). The intrepidity of Blofius furprifed the conful,, 
who found means to refcue nim from the punimment, which the 
fenate had inflicted on the other friends of the tribune. He af- 
terwards went over into Afia, where he affifted Ariftonicus with 
his counfels ; and, after having done all the mifchief he could 
to the Romans, ended his life in the manner we have related.,, ., . 



(78) Strabo, 1. xiv. (79) Idem ibid. (80) Plut. in 
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during the whole courfe of the war, exhorted him to 
prefer a voluntary death to a fhameful captivity, and en- 
couraged him to it by difpatching himfelf in his prefence; 
but he, like the other Afiatic princes, not having courage 
^feated CUS enou §^ to v ^°^ ent hands on himfelf, even in the moft 
and taken, calamitous circumftances, fufFered himfelf to be carried to 
theconful, who kept him in chains to grace his triumph 11 , 
In the mean time new confuls being created at Rome, 
viz. C. Sempronius Tudifanus, and Manius Aquilius, the 
latter was appointed to fucceed Perperna in Aim, and put 
an end to that war, by reducing the kingdom of Pergamus 
to a Roman province. ' On his arrival he fent a proud 
m'eflage to Perperna, commanding him to deliver up to 
him Ariftonicus, as belonging to his triumph rather than 
to Perperna's. This order Perperna refufed to comply 
with, and his refufal was very likely to be attended with 
bad confequences ; but his death, which happened foon 
after the arrival of Aquilius, decided the queftion. He 
had quite exhaufted himfelf in purfuing Ariftonicus, and 
hurrying from place to place after him ; however, before 
his death, he took care to (hip off for Rome all the trea- 
fures of the deceafed king ; which was a great difappoint- 
ment to the conful Aquilius w . 

The Pergamians, notwithstanding the captivity of 
their leader Ariftonicus, and the fignal victory gained 
by the brave Perperna, ftill held out againft the Romans, 
the fear of ferving new mafters, and receiving laws from 
a foreign republic, keeping the people every- where in arms; 
fo that Aquilius was obliged to befiege almoft all the cities 
of the kingdom of Pergamus, and reduce them one by one, 
As moft of the cities of the kingdom of Pergamus had no 
other water but what was brought from far in aqueducts, 
the conful, provoked at their obftinate refiftance, inftead 
of demoliftiing the aqueducts, as was cuftomary in war, 
pcifoned the fprings, and by that means fpread death and 
defolation in the places he befieged. All the antients de- 
iy. clare their deteftation of this perfidious and inhuman way 
,of waging war, condemning it as a moft notorious infrac- 
" %ion of the law of nature ; but Rome, it feems, was not 
» fo) much offended at it, ftnce fhe fufFered the cruel Aqui- 
lius^ who pra&ifed it, to govern the kingdom of Per- 
"• - gamus, 

u Liv. Strabo, Floras, Juft. Orof. Eutrop. Val. Max. ibid. 
* Strabo, 1. xiv. p. 646. Val. Max. 1. iii. c. 4. Juftin.l. 
xxx vL c. 4. Eutrop. 1. iv. 'Orof. 1. v. c. 10. 
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gamus, in quality of proconful for three whole years a ^ ter ? he ^^ 
his confulfhip was expired x . Aquilius having at laft re- ^sre-" 
duced the whole kingdom of Pergamus, the Roman fenateduced by 
appointed ten commiffioners to fettle it as a praetorian pro- ^j^ s n to 
vince, and put Aquilius at the head of the commiflion. By p rov ^e? 
them this great ftate was divided into feveral diftric~rs, each Year after 
of them depending on the metropolis, where the Roman flo ^ or ^ 
prxtor fixed his refidence. The whole province compre- chrift Ag. 
hended Lydia, Caria, the Hellefpont, and the two Phry- 
gias. Some of thefe countries were beftowed on the four 
kings who helped to conquer them. Lycaonia and Cili- 
cia were given to the fons of Ariarathes who was killed 
in this war. Phrygia Major, or the Greater Phrygia was, 
according to Juftin ^, conferred upon Mithridates Euer- 
getes by the lenate ; according to Appian z , fold to that 
prince by Aquilius for a confiderable fum of money, which 
the king paid on the fpot. However that be, it is certain, 
that after the death of Mithridates, the fenate took Phry- 
gia from his fon in his minority, and declared it a free and 
independent ftate. As for the unhappy Ariftonicus, 
he was led in chains before the triumphal chariot of 
Aquilius, as appears from the letter which Mithridates 
the Great wrote to Arfaces king, of Parthia. The Romans, 
fays he in that letter a , forging a will, whereby Attalus 
bequeathed to them his kingdom, led Ariftonicus the fon of 
Eumenes in triumph, for attempting to recover, by force 
of arms, his father's kingdom. Velleius Paterculus tells 
us likewife, that he was led in triumph by Manius Aqui- 
lius, and afterwards beheaded b . Strabo fays, that after 
the triumph he was carried back to prifon, and there 
ftrangled by an order from the fenate c ; and with him 
agree Eutropius d and Orofius e . It is therefore furpri- 
fing, that certain modern writers f , in oppofition to thefe 
glaring authorities, mould tell , us, that Ariftonicus died 
before Aquilius's triumph^ which happened three years. \ 
after the entire reduction of the Pergamian kingdom. 

Rome . : •< *■ 



x Flor. 1. ii. c. 20. J Juftin, 1. xxxviii. c. 5. z Ap- 
pian. in Mithridatic. p. 177. & 208. & de bell, civil, p. 362, 
363. Juftin. ibid. Strabo, 1. xiii. p. 624. & 1. xi p. 646.? 
a Salluft. Hiftoriar. 1. iv. b Vel. Patcrc. 1. ii. c>ff W 

c Strabo, 1. xiv. p. 646. d Eutrop. 1. iv. e Orof. L 

v - c. 10. f Catrou and Rouil. Hift. Rom. 1. Ii. adann. 
urb. 624. 
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Rome having thus reduced the kingdom of Attalus to a 
province, maintained from this time a perpetual intercourfe 
with the Aiiatics ; and hence that inundation of vices of 
all kinds, which over-ran the whole ftate. The republic 
gained indeed a confiderable increafe of power and riches 
by this new conqueft ; but fhe paid dear for it in that uni- 
verfal depravation of manners which it introduced. Rome 
fays Juftin g , gave law to Afia \ but Afia, in her turn, 
revenged herfelf on Rome, by teaching the Romans re- 
finements in debauchery, and profufenefs in entertainments 
and furniture (H). 

s Juftin. ibid. 

(H) Pliny looks on the conqueft of Pergamus as the origin of 
the many diforders which afterwards prevailed in Rome. With 
the wealth of Pergamus, fays he, debauchery, effeminacy, lux- 
ury, and all kinds of vices, came in crowds to Rome, and over- 
whelmed the capital of the world. Modefty and innocence were 
no longer countenanced in a city given up to the pleafures and 
delights of Afia. The citizens, dazzled with the fplendor of the 
rich moveables that were (hewn them, began to be alhamed of 
their antient fimplicity. They picqued themfelves on knowing 
how to value what their anceftors took pride in defphing. They 
rivalled one another in the richnefs of their chefs, in the furniture 
of their houfes, and expence of their tables. Thus Afia, when 
fubdued, had her full revenge on us, by bringing our city un- 
der a much worfe yoke, that of effeminacy. Thus far Pliny 
(81), whofe teftimony is confirmed by Florus, Valerius Maximus, 
Seneca, Juvenal, and all the other writers who make any men- 
tion of the general difTolution of manners, which at this time be- 
gan to reign, without reftraint, at Rome. 

(81) Plin.l. v. c. 7. Be 1. xxxiii, c. n. 
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The hiftory of Thrace. 



H R A C E, a country frequently mentioned by Name, Si~ 
the Greek and Latin hiftorians, derives its name, tuatlon > &c> 
according to fome writers, from Thrax the fon of Mars j 
according to others from the barrennefs of the foil, or the 
barbarity of the inhabitants, the Greek original bearing 
either of thefe fignifications h . Jofephus, whofe opinion 
feems to us the moft probable, thinks it was called Thrace 
and Thracia, from Thyras the fon of Japhet, who firft 
peopled this country ; for in his time it ftill retained the 
names of Thyras, and Thyracia, and Thyrace, which with 
a very fmall alteration, were changed into Thracia and 
Thrace l . His opinion is confirmed by llidorus k , St. Je- 
rom Zonaras m , and moft of the ecclefiaftic writers, 
who all tell us, that Thracia was firft called Thyracia, 
from Thyras, whofe defendants firft inhabited the large 
provinces comprehended under that name. It was bound- 
ed on the north by mount Haemus ; on the fouth by the 
iEgean fea ; on the eaft by the Euxine fea, the Hellefpont, 
and the Propontis \ and on the weft by Macedon and the 
river Strymon n . Some of the antient geographers extend 
the bounds of Thrace far beyond the river Strymon and 
mount Haemus. Pliny 0 carries its frontiers to thelfter or 
Danube j Appian joins it to Illyricum p, and Herodotus q 
calls it the largeft country in the world, except India. 

Cities of note on the ^gean fea were, Oefyma, Ne- CItie8t 
apolis, Topiris or Toperus, all three placed by Stephanus, 
Pliny, and Pomponius Mela, between the rivers Strymon . 
and Neftus or Neflus ; Datus, on theeaftern bank Of that K • 
river ; and near it Abdera antiently one of the moft fam- v- i 
ous cities of Thrace. Mela tells us, that Abdera, .Was i 

founded 

h Strabo, 1. xiv. Plin. 1. iv. c. n. * Jofeph. Antiq. Lj0t „ * 

c -7- k Ifidor. de origin. 1. ix. ] Hieronym- de qujeft. 

Hebraic. m 2 0 nar. 1. iv. n Pomp. Mela, 1. xL c. i u 

rtolemseus, 1. iii. c . 1 1 . ° Plin. 1. iv. c. 1 1 . ? Appi- 

an- in Syriac. sHerodot. 1. v. 
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founded by the fifter of Diomedes ; but Stephanus makes 
Hercules the founder of it, and adds, that he gave it the 
name of Abdera in memory of Abderus, one of his 
companions, who was devoured by the famous, or rather 
fabulous, horfesof Diomedes. Inprocefsof time a colo- 
ny of Clazornenians fettled there; whence the city is by 
fome writers called alfoCkzomene.The Clazornenians were 
driven out by the natives, who fuffered theTeians to live peace- 
ably in Abdera and other places of Thrace, after they had been 
driven out of their own country by Cyrus the Great \ and 
hence Abdera is called by Strabo r and other writers a colo- 
ny of the Teians. The Abderitani were looked upon by 
the antientsas a dull, ftupid people ; but neverthelefs their 
city gave birth to fome great men, namely to Protagoras 
and the famous Democritus (I). This city is now gener- 
ally known by the name of Polyftylo, tho' Niger calls it 
Afperofa, and Nardus Aftrizza. Near Abdera were the 
famous gold and filver mines fpoke of by Plutarch s , Thu- 
cydides, Ammianus Marcellinus, and moft of the antient 
hiftorians and geographers. The place was called Scapte- 
fyle. Stephanus fays it was a fmall town, and places it o- 
ver-againft the ifland of Thafus. Here Thucydides, as 
Plutarch informs us% wrote the hiftory of the Peloponne- 
fian war, his wife being a native of that place, as we read 
in Marcellinus u . On the fame coaft of the iEgean fea 
were the cities of Dicaea, Tirida, Ifmaros, Stryma, Ma- 
ronea, and JEnos. The two laft places were conquered 
by Philip the father of Perfeus, and upon the defeat of the 
latter by the Romans, promifed by that republick to Eu- 
menes king of Pergamus ; but afterwards, for political 
reafons, declared by the fenate free and independent*. 
On the Propontis were the cities of Macrontichos, Bifan- 
the, Ganos, Arzus, Perinthus, called afterwards Heraclea, 
Selymbria, and Bethynia. On the Thracian Bofphorus, 

Byzan- 

r Strab. 1. xiv. p. 443. » Plut. in Cim. 1 W eir }> 

de exilio. 11 Marcel, in vita Thucyd. w Liv. 1. xxxi. 

C. 31. Polyb. 1. v. c* 34. 

"(I) This made Juvenal fay, in fpeaking of this philofopher, 

■ Cujus prudentia monftrat 

Summos pofle viros, & magna exempla daturos, 
Vervecum in patria, craffoque fub aere nafci (82) 



(82) Juvenal, fatyr. 10. 
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Byzantium, and the port of Daphne. On the Euxine fea, 
Phinopolis, Phrygia, Philea, Aulaeum, Apollonia, An- 
chialus, and Mefembria. Byzantium, now known by 
the name of Conftantinople, was founded, according to 
Eufebius x , about the XXXth olympiad, while Tullus 
Hbftilius reigned at Rome ; but Diodorus Siculus will have 
the foundations of this city to have been laid in the time 
of the Argonauts, by one Byfas who then reigned in the 
neighbouring country, and from whofe name the city was 
called Byzantium This Byfas, if Euftathius is to be 
credited z , arrived in Thrace a little before the Argonauts 
came into thofe feas, and fettled there with a colony of 
Megarenfes. Velleius Paterculus afcribes the glory of 
founding this great metropolis to the Milefians a ; and Am- 
mianus Marcellinus to the inhabitants of Attica b . Some 
antient medals of Byzantium, which have reached our 
times, bear the name and head of Byfas, with the prow 
of a fhip on the reverfe, probably of that fhip which 
brought him into Thrace. Juftin was greatly miftaken as 
to the origin and founder of this city, when he wrote, 
that Paufanias king of Lacedaemon built it, fince it is cer- 
tain, that Paufanias took it from the Pcrfians, who had made 
themfelves mailers of it before the king of Lacedaemon had 
ever fet foot in Ada c . It underwent many revolution?, 
having been fometimes fubjeel: to the Perfians, fometimes 
to the Lacedaemonians, and fometimes to the Athenians. 
It is not without reafon that Byzantium was looked upon 
by the antients as the moft pleafantly, and alfo the moft 
conveniently fituated for trade of any city in the world ; 
but we fhall have occafion hereafter to fpeak of it more at 
length. Perinthus was founded, according to Stephanus, 
by a companion of Oreftes bearing that name, and after- 
wards called Heraclea, from Hercules, who conquered it. 
Ammianus Marcellinus tells us, that it was built by Her- 
cules ; but Marcianus of Heraclea will have it to be a co- 
lony of the Samians. Eufebius fays it was founded in the 
XLIVth olympiad, which was many years after the time 
of Hercules. This city maintained its liberty againft Phi- 
lip the fon of Amyntas, after all the other cities of Thrace;; 
had fubmitted to him. ' ; : 

The inland cities of Thrace were, Jemphorina, trie 
metropolis of the Maedi - 3 Pantalia, the capital of ,the 

Danthe^j.*:.. 

. * Eufeb. in Chron. y Diodor. Sicul. 1. v. 2 Euftath. 
» Dionyf. * yd. Paterc. 1. ii. fc Ammian, Marcel. 

c Thucyd.l. iii. Herodot. 1. iv. 
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Danthelitse; Ufcudama, the chief city of the Befli ; Philip, 
popolis, built by Pjiilip the father of Alexander, near the 
Hebrus ; Nicopolis, founded by Trajan on the banks of 
the Neftus ; Mulolitum, {landing between the Neftus and 
the Hebrus ; Tempyrum, mentioned by Ovid d as fituated 
on the banks of the Hebrus; Adrianopolis, built by Ad- 
rian, between the Hebrus and mount Rhodope ; and Plo- 
tinopolis, fo called from the wife of Trajan, that emper- 
or having founded it. 
Mountains The mountains of this country, fuch as may be proper 
and rivers, to take notice of, are Hsemus, the higheft of all the moun- 
tains in Thrace, and parting it from Lower Myfia to the 
north ; Rhodope, the higheft mountain after Haemus, and 
famous among the poets for the fate of Orpheus ; Pan- 
gaeus, feparating Thrace from Macedon ; and Orbelus, 
not far from the river Neftus. Haemus and Rhodope are 
two long chains of mountain, running almoft in a parallel 
line from the confines of Macedon to the Euxine fea. 
Pomponius Mela tells us, that, from one of the fummits 
of mount Haemus, one may difcover the Euxine on one 
fide, and the Adriatic on the other e ; but herein he was 
certainly miftaken. The rivers of note are, the Hebrus, 
which fprings from mount Hcemus, waters the terri- 
tories of Philippopolis, Adrianopolis, Plotinopolis, and 
Trajanopolis, and difcharges itfelf by two mouths into the 
iEgean fea, over-againft the ifland of Samothrace \ the 
Strymon," which rifes on mount Pangceus, on the bor- 
ders of Macedon, and falls into the fame fea between Am- 
phipolis and Qefyma. ; the Neftus or Neftus, fpringingfrom 
mount Rhodope, and difemboguing itfelf into the fea over- 
againft the ifland of Thafus ; the Melas, the Arfus, the 
Panyfus ; the firft emptying itfelf into the iEgean, the 
fecond into the Propontis, and the third into the Euxine 
fea f . 

TheThra- The Thracian Cherfonefus is a peninsula, inclofed on 
"eianeher- the fouth by the iEgean fea, on the weft by the gulf of 
. fc«efu S . Melas, and on the eaft by the Heliefpont, being joined on 
• the north to the continent by a neck of land about thirty- 

ft> 5 feven furlongs broad. It contained the following cities, 
^ I , Cardia, Agora, Panormus, AlcpeconnefuS, Elseus, Seftus, 
'Madytos, Ciffa, Callipolis, Lyfimachia, and Paflye. 
f = "\ Cardia 

"N* ■•: d Ovid. Trift. 1. i. eleg. o. e Pomp. Mela, 1. u> 

c. 1 1 . { Vide Pomp, ibid. PJju. I } v. c. u . Strabo. 

k Vii. p. 220* 
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Cardia was fituated on the gulf of Melas, at the entrance 
into the peninfula, and fo called, according to Pliny 
from iti being built in the form of a heart. Agora, Panor- 
mus and Alopeconnefus ftood on the fame gulf ; the latter 
was fo called from the great number of foxes which infef- 
ted its territory. Pliny h , mifled by the name, which fig- 
nifies in the original Greek the ifland of foxes, took it to 
be an ifland ; but all the other geographers fpeak of it as 
{landing on the Cherfonefus. Elaeus ftood on the coaft of 
the Hellefpont overagainft cape Maftufia, now Cape Gree- 
ce Callipolis, now Galiipoli, is placed by Strabo and 
Pliny on the coaft of the Propontis, near the northern 
mouth of the Hellefpont. It gives its name to the famous 
freights which divide Europe from Afia. Of Seftus and 
Lyfimachia we fpoke in the hiftories of Perfia and Syria. 
As for the other cities of the Cherfonefus, they contain 
nothing worthy notice. 

The inland parts of Thrace are very cold and barren, Soila 
the fnow lying on the mountains the greateft part of the 
year ; but the maritime provinces are productive of all forts 
of grain, and neceffaries for life, and withal fo pleafant, 
that Mela compares them to the moil fruitful and agreeable 
countries of Afia 

The antient Thracians were deemed a brave and war- Manners, 
like nation ; but of a cruel 3nd favage temper,* being ge- religion,&c. 
nerally fpeaking, quite Grangers to all humanity and good 
nature. In point of religion they fcarce differed from the 
Macedonians their neighbours, adoring Jupiter, Hercules, 
Diana, Bacchus, and more efpecially Mars and Hermes or 
Mercury, by whofe name alone their kings ufed to fwear, 
pretending to be defcended from him k . Herodotus gives 
us the following account of their cuftoms and manners : 
When a child is born, his relations fitting round him in 
a circle, deplore his condition, on account of the evils he 
muft fuffer in the courfe of his life, enumerating the va- 
rious calamities incident to mankind but when any one- 
dies, they inter him with great rejoicing, repeating the mi- 
feries he has exchanged for a complete happinefs. Among .. [ \ 
the Creftoneans, who inhabit the mountainous parts of -r 
Thrace, each man has many wives, who, at .his death 
contend warmly, being fupported by their feveral friends,' V *C 
who fhall be accounted to have been the moft dear to the v'" ' J 

hufband. 

,/, Plin ; *• iv - c - h ^Plin. 1. iv. c. iz» iPomp. 

%la, ibid, * Kerodot. i. v. " ' 
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hufband. In the end, {he who is adjudged to have merit- 
ed that honour, after having received great commendation? 
both from the men and women, is killed upon the grave 
by the neareft of her relations, and buried in the fame 
tomb with her hufband ^ which is a great mortification to 
the reft, they being ever after looked upon by all with the 
utmoft contempt The Thracians in general, as our 
hiftorian tells us, fell their children, and take no care of 
their daughters, fuffering them to live with whom and in 
what manner they pleafe ; neverthelefs they keep a ftrift 
guard over their wives, and purchale them of their relati- 
ons at a very great rate. To be marked on the forehead is 
honourable; and a man without fuch marks is accounted 
ignoble. Idlenefs is efteemed an appendix of greatnefs; 
hufbandry is looked upon as unbecoming, and to fubfift by 
war and rapine highly glorious. The funerals of eminent 
perfons among them are celebrated in the following man- 
ner : they expofe the dead body to public view for three 
days, during which time they perform their lamentations, 
and facrifice to the infernal gods various forts of animals. 
When the facrifices are over, they either burn or bury the 
body in the ground, and having thrown up a mound of 
earth over the grave, they apply themfelves to feafting, 
and celebrate all manner of combats and fports round the 
place m , 

Thrace was antiently divided into numberlefs king. 
^7inhabi- doms <I uite independent of each other. Herodotus tells us, 
tarns. that if theThracians had been either under the government 
of one prince, or unanimous in their counfels, they 
would have been the moft powerful nation in the world ; 
but that they were no-ways formidable, being divided, 
as it were, into many different nations, and ever at va- 
riance among themfeives". Thefe different nations were 
the Dolonci, Denfeletae, Belli, Btftones, Odomantes, Ci- 
^ cones, Edoni, Brygi, Thvni, Pieres, Odryfe, Autono- 
.'Dolonci, Crobyzi? Msedi> Sap£ ' i5 and Celet*. TheDolon- 

.: \^L.r ci were io called from Doloncus one of their kings, 
,v' y • '„ w ho according to Euftathius, fir ft introduced polygamy a- 
mong them e . At the time of Darius's expedition into 
J - "Greece, they were poffeffed of the Thracian Cherfonefus, 
^ £ and governed by princes of the family of Miltiades,who ac- 
^ ^ uireia £lle fovereignty in the following manner : Ths ^° c "| 

1 Idem ibid. m Idem. ibid. * Herodot- 1. v. fob. 

init. °£uftjitji, in Dienyf. 
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Ionci having; fuffered much in a war againft the Abfynthi- 
ans, fent fome of their chief men to confult the oracle 
of Delphos about the event of it. The Pythian, inftead 
of anfwering the queftion they propofed, ordered them to 
defire the firft man, who, after their departure, (hould in- 
vite them to lodge in his houfe, to lead a colony into their 
country. With this anfwer the Dolonct departed, and 
palling through the territory of the Phocians and Boeotians, 
without receiving any offer of entertainment, turned into 
the road of Athens. As they paffed through Athens, Mil- 
tiades, the fon of Cypfelus, feeing them cloathed and ar- 
med in a different manner from the Athenians, and know- 
ingthereby that they were Grangers, invited them to lodge in 
his Jioufe. They accepted ihe invitation, and, being hof- 
pitably entertained, acquainted him with the anfwer of 
the oracle, and exhorted him to comply with the admo- 
nition of the god. As Miltiades was grown weary of the 
government of Prfiftratus, and wanted only fome plaufible 
pretence to withdraw from Athens, he immediately went 
to confult the Delphian oracle, whether he fhould yield 
to the requeft of the Dolonci or not ; and having receiv- 
ed an encouraging anfwer, be took with him fuch of the 
Athenians as were willing to join in this expedition, and fet- 
ting fail for the Cherfonefus with the Dolonci, was, upon 
his arrival, inverted with the fovereign power. The 
firft thing he did after he was raifed to the throne was, 
to build a wall upon the Ifthmus of the Cherfonefus, from 
the city of Cardia to that of Pa&ya, to prevent the Ab- 
fynthians from infefting the country for the future with their 
incurfions. Having completed this work, he, in the 
next place, made war on the Lampfacenians, and falling 
into an ambufcade, was taken by the enemy ; but Crae- 
fus king of Lydia,who had a great efteem for him, being 
acquainted with his misfortune, difpatched a meffenger to 
Lampfacus, with orders to demand the liberty of Miltiades, 
and to let them know, that in cafe they refufed to comply 
with his demand, he would ufe them like pines. The 
Lampficsniansjdiffering in their opinion about the meaning 
of that menace, were not a little perplexed at this meffage; 
but one of their fenators obferving, that of all trees ; the 
pme alone perifhes entirely when cut down, without leav- 
ing any (hoots, they immediately fee Miltiades at liberty, 
and fent him home without ranfom. Having thus, bf 
means of Craefus, efcaped flavery, he refumed the govern - 
mer »t ; but died foon after, leaving; the kingdom* as he 
V °l. IX. K k had 
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had no children of his own, to Stefagoras, the fon of his 
brother Cimon. The TMonci honoured his memory with 
facrifices, celebratin-j annually on this occafion gymnaftic 
and equeftrian exercifes, no Lainpfacenian being permitted 
to contend at them for the prize p. During the war, which 
ftill continued with the people of Lampfacus, Stefagoras like- 
wife died without children, being mortally wounded with the 
blow of an ax, which he received on the head, from one 
who pretended to be a deferter. After his death the fons of 
Pififtratus fent Miltiades, the fon of Cimon and brother of 
Stefagoras, to the Cherfonefus with one fhip, to take upon 
him the government of that peninfula. On his arrival he 
kept himfelf retired, under colour of honouring the memo- 
ry of his brother Stefagoras ; which the Cherfonefians hear- 
ing, fent the chief men of each city to his houfe, to con- 
dole with him in the name of the whole nation. As he 
found that they had no inclination to beftow the crown upon 
him, he caufed all thofe to be feized who were come to 
vifit him, and by that means reduced, with the few troops 
he had, the cities thus deftitute of their leading men. In the 
third year of his government he abandoned his dominions, 
not daring to wait the coming of the Scythian Nomades, 
who having been irritated by the expedition of Darius, had 
aflembled their forces, and were advancing to the frontiers 
of the Cherfonefus. Upon the departure of the Scythians, 
he was re-inflated in the fovereignty by a ftrong party he 
had among the Dolonci. In the fixth year of his reign the 
Ph^nicians, who attended Darius in his expedition into 
Greece, being arrived at Tenedos, with a defign to invade 
the Cherfonefus, he put all his riches on board five fhips, 
and failed for Athens. The Phoenicians, upon his retreat, 
made themfelves mailers of the Cherfonefus j and on this 
occafion it was, that the Byzantians and Chalcedonians, 
leaving their antient habitations, fled to the coafts of the 
Euxine fea and there built the city of Mefambria q . This 
is all we can gather from the antients concerning the Do- 
lonci. 

The Denfeletre are mentioned by Tully r , Pliny S 
&Strabo % who calls them Denthelitae, and Livy u . All we 
knoy/ of them is, that they had at firft a king of their 
own ; that they v/ere afterwards reduced by the Macedo- 
nians, 
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nians ; that they aflifted the Romans againft Philip and 
Perfeus kings of Macedon, and contiuued faithful to Rome, 
till being provoked by the oppreffions and cruelties of Pifo, 
they took up arms againft him, and committed great de- 
valuations in the neighbouring countries fubjecl: to the Ro- 
mans w . In the reign of Auguftus they were ftill governed 
by their own princes ; for we find one Sitas mentioned by 
Dion Caflius x , as reigning over them, and making war 
upon the Baftarnae, whom he entirely defeated with the 
troops fent to his affiftance by Craffus, at that time prae- 
tor of Macedon. 

The Belli inhabited mount Haemus, living there in Beffi 
huts, and maintaining themfelves by plundering their neigh- 
bours. They were by far the moft favage and inhuman 
of all the Thracians, as appears from St. Jerom y, Pauli- 
nus of Nola z , Eutropius % and Ovid b , who make parti- 
cular mention of their cruelty. Their chief city, Ufcuda- 
ma, is now known by the name of Adrianople. They 
lived under their own kings, the neighbouring princes not 
thinking it worth their while to difturb them, till the con- 
fulate of M. Licinius Lucullus and C. Camus Varus ; that 
is, to the 68 1 ft year of Rome, when the conful Lucullus in-* 
vaded their country, and, having gained a fignal victory o- 
ver them, took their metropolis, and fubje&ed the whole 
nation to the Roman laws c . The Romans, notwithftand- 
ding they had reduced them by force of arms, ftill fuffer- 
ed them to live under their own kings ; for Pifo, while he 
governed Macedon in quality of prcconful, having treache- 
roufly feized Rabocentus, whom Suetonius calls prince of the 
Beffi, caufed him to be publicly beheaded ; which affront fo 
exafperated the whole nation, that they {hook off the Ro- 
man yoke ; but were overthrown in a great battle by Octa- 
vius the father of ' Auguftus d . During the civil wars of 
Rome, they attempted anew to recover their liberty ; but 
were again conquered by the famous M. Brutus Junior e . 
In the reign of Auguftus, one Vologaefes, a native of the 
country, and prieft of Bacchus, having, under pretence of 
religion, drawn to himlelf great crowds of people, made § 
nimfelf mafter of the whole country - } and entering, the Cher- 'fl 
K k 2 fonefus, ; 4 
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fonefus, committed there moft dreadful ravages ; but was at 
laft overcome by L. Pifo, who obliged the favage inhabitants 
to lay down their arms, and fubmit to fuch conditions as he 
was pleafed to impofe upon them. From this time the Belli 
continued fubject to the Romans, without making any further 
attempts towards the recovery of their ancient liberty f . 
Biftones. The Biftones inhabited that part of Thrace which lies 
between mount Rhodope to the north, the river Hebrus to 
the eaft, the Neftus to the weft, and the iEgasan fea to the 
fouth. Their metropolis Tinda is famous among the poets 
on account of the fabulous horfes of Diomedes king of this 
country. The Biftones underwent the fame fate as the other 
people of Thrace, having been firft fubdued by the Macedo- 
nians, and afterwards by the Romans. 
Odomantcs. Th e Odomantes bordered on Macedon, being parted from 
that country by the river Strymon. Pliny confounds them 
with the Odryfae s ; butThucydides fpeaks of them as a MM 
people h . Suidas, upon the authority of Ariftophanes tells us 
that they ufed circumcifion. In the time of the Peloponne- 
fian war they were governed by Polles, the only king of 
the Odomantes we find mentioned in hiftory, who, in that 
war, fided with the Athenians, as we read in Thucydides 1 . 
£kones, The Cicones inhabited the country lying between the 
Hebrus and the Maelas, and are mentioned by Homer k , 
Virgil ! , Ovid m , and Pliny \ The city of iEnos, famoui 
on account of the tomb of Polydorus, was their capital. Ho- 
mer fpeaks of three of their kings, viz. Pirous, Imbrafus and 
Rhigmus. Pirous, if that poet is to be credited, efpoufed tfc 
caufe of the Trojans, and was killed by Thoas theiEtolian 0 
Rhigmus, his fon and his fucceflbr, was killed in the faro 
war by Achilles p. 

The Edoni or Edones pollened that country which la; 
between the Strymon and the famous city of Philippe an 
are mentioned by Herodotus % Thucydides r , Pliny S ^ ( 
Thamyris, the celebrated mufician, was a native of th 
country. He is faid to have been the difciple of Lm« : 
and contemporary with Hercules and Orpheus. He was 
eminent for his (kill in mufic, that he had the confident 
X K ,, £o , challenge the mufes themfelvcs, by whom he was ove 
f ' & con 
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come, and deprived both of his art and fight l . The Edoni 
were governed by kings, like the other Thracian nations. 
The following princes are mentioned by the antients, viz. 
Dryas I. Lycurgus, Dryas II. and Pittacus. Dryas is men- 
tioned by Apollodorus 11 and Ovid w ; Lycurgus by Virgil x , 
Apollodorus y, Hyginus z , and Diodorus Siculus a , who tells 
us, that he made war with Bacchus. Dryas II. was killed, 
according to Apollodorus and Hyginus b , by his father Ly- 
curgus. Pittacus lived in the time of the Peloponnefian 
war, and was murdered, as Thucydides informs us c , by 
the children of Goaxes, another petty prince of Thrace. 

All we know of the Brygi is, that they were fubdued Brygi. 
by Mardonius, and fervcd under Xerxes when he invaded 
Greece d . Of the Thyni we mall have occafion to fpeak Th y ni * 
in the hiftory of the Bithynians. The Pieres flrft inhabi- Pieres. 
ted part of Macedon, where they confecrated to the mufes, 
from them called Pierides, the countries of Pieria, Libetrus, 
and Pimplia, as they did alfo Helicon in Bceotia, having fent 
fome colonies into that country. Being driven out of Ma- 
cedon by the Temenidae, they fettled under mount Pan- 
gaeus near the banks of the Strymon. Thofe who had fet- 
tled in Bceotia were likwife driven from thence ; and on 
this occafion it was that they fettled in Phocis, and con- 
fecrated mount ParnafTus to the mufes c . The kings of 
the Pieres mentioned by the antients are, Atlas, Tharops, 
and Oeager. Linus and Orpheus, fo much celebrated by 
the poets, were the fons of the latter f . 

The Odryfae poiTeiTed great part of that country which odryfae. 
lies between the mountains of Hsemus and Rhodope, and 
were by far the moft powerful people of all Thrace. 
When this kingdom began, is uncertain ; Ovid g will have 
Eumolpus, who waged war with Erechtheus king of Athens, 
to have been the founder of the kingdom of the Odryfae. 
However that be, it is certain that the Odryfae made 
no figure till the reign of Teres, who was contempo- 
rary with Perdiccas II. king of Macedon. He was the 
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Kings of (on 0 f Sitalces, the firft king of the Odryfae whom we 
S^kes?^' ^ n( * mentioned in hiftory. Sitalces attended Xerxes in his 
expedition into Geeece, and loft his life in that war, as we 
Teres, read in iEfchylus h . He was fucceeded by Teres, the firft 
according to Thucydides l , who raifed the kingdom of the 
Odryfae above the other petty ftates of Thrace ; whence 
he is called by that writer the firft king of the Odryfe. 
He reduced great part of Thrace, and made himfclf for- 
midable to the neighbouring princes ; but was at laft over- 
thrown in a great battle by the Thyni. He died in the 
ninety-fecond year of his age, having fpent moil part of 
his life in waging war with the other kings of Thrace k ; 
for Plutarch tells us, that he ufed to fay there was no diffe- 
rence between a pacific king and a groom K 

He was fucceeded by his fon Sitalces, who entered into 
an alliance with the Athenians againft the Lacedaemonians, 
Sitalces IT. and even delivered up to the former the embafTadors who 
had been fent to his court from Sparta, in order to perfuade 
him to abandon his allies. He received into his kingdom, 
and entertained with great magnificence, Scylis king of the 
Scythians, who had been driven out of his kingdom, for 
attempting to introduce among his fubjec"ts the cuftoms of 
the Greeks ; but O&amafas, the banifhed king's brother, 
who had been raifed to the throne, threatening to invade 
Thrace with a very numerous army, unlefe Sitalces delivered 
up the fugitive prince into his hands, he chofe rather to 
betray his gueft, than engage in fo dangerous a war. This 
prince afterwards made war upon the Pseonians, Macedo- 
nians, and Chalcedonians, in which he is faid by Thucydi- 
des to have had one hundred and fifty thoufand men under 
his command m . In all thefe expeditions he was attended 
with good fuccefs, which ftruck fuch terror into the other 
princes of Thrace, that moft of them voluntarily fubmitted 
to him; infomuch, that, at his death, he was poffeffed of 
all thofe provinces, which extend from the city of Abdera, 
on the iEgean fea, to the mouth of the Ifter, which dif- 
* charges itfelf into the Euxine fea n . Sitalces dying without 

children, left the kingdom to Seuthes the fon of his brother 



ij*v^ . Spardocus, who having married Stratonice the daughter < 
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Perdiccas II. king of Macedon, entered into an alliance with 
that prince, and being affifted by him, made feveral new ac- 
quifitions, extending the confines of his dominions even 
beyond mount Hsemus °. Amadocus and Mefades, the fons fj™^ 
of Seuthes, fucceeded each other in the kingdom ; but per- 
formed nothing worth mentioning. Seuthes II. who fuc- Seuthes n - 
cceded his father Mefades, fubdued the Thyni, joined the 
Lacedaemonians againft the Perfians, obtained a confiderable 
victory over the Athenians, who had made a defcent on the 
coafts of Thrace &c. But as he was obliged to lay heavy 
taxes on his fubje&s to defray the expences of the many wars 
he was engaged in, the chief lords of his kingdom, entering 
into a confpiracy againft him, drove him from the throne ; 
however, he was afterwards reftored by Iphicrates, and left 
the kingdom to Cotys the fon of Amadochus p. Cotys Cot >' s - 
was a moft voluptuous prince ; but at the fame time a man 
of courage and refolution. He maintained, during the whole 
time of his reign, a war with the Athenians, and was at 
laft aflaffinated by Python and Heraclidas, both natives of 
iEnos, who, after the murder, flying to Athens, were kind- 
ly received by the Athenians, made free of their city, and 
prefented with crowns of gold, for having thus delivered c { r 
them from fo troublefome an enemy 1. Upon his death his te J iro ep " 
fon Cherfobleptes took pofTeflion of the kingdom, which the 
Athenians obliged him to divide with his two brothers, Be- 
rifades and Amodocus. The Cherfonefus he gave up to the 
Athenians, chufing rather to part with that peninfula, than 
engage in a war againft fo powerful an enemy. However, 
he could not avoid coming to a rupture with Philip the fa- 
ther of Alexander, by whom he was overcome, and ftrip- 
ped of great part of his dominions r . He died after a reign 
of eleven years, leaving the kingdom to his fon Seuthes, Seuthes IIL 
who was then an hoftage at the court of Philip king of 
Macedon, who immediately fent him home to take poifeffi- 
on of the throne \ but he was fcarce well feated in it, when 
he fell upon the Macedonians who inhabited the countries 
which had been taken from his father, drove them quite - \ 

out, and recovered all the provinces which had formerly be- _ | ; \ \ 
longed to the kingdom of the Odryfae. Thefe he held un- 
der Alexander the Great, whom he afiifted againft the Per- P'' 
nans; but upon that prince's death, he marched againft Jjy~... 
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fimachus at the head of twenty-thoufand foot and eight thou- 
fand horfe, protefting that he would not fubmit to the de- 
vifion which the captains of Alexander had made. He en- 
gaged Lyfimachus twice -> in the firft battle no confidcra- 
l)le advantage was gained on either fide ; but in the fecond 
Seuthes was entirely routed, and his army cut in pieces'. 
He died foon after this overthrow, and was fucceeded by 
Ariophames ^ s brother Ariopharnes, who having, on his acceffion to 
the throne, efpoufed the caufe of Eumelus againft Satyrus 
king of Bofphorus, was by the latter overthrown, with the 
lofs almoft of his whole army 1 ; which fo grieved him, that 
he died foon after. 
Seuthes IV. Next to him reigned Seuthes IV. who, as we read in Livy 
was attacked in the heart of his dominions by Philip the 
father of Perfeus, and by that prince reduced to great ftraits, 
having loft Philippopolis and feveral other ftrong holds \ Seu- 
Cotysil. thes was fucceeded by Cotys II. who joined Perfeus againft 
the Romans, aflifting him with a body of a thoufand horfe; 
but Eumenes king of Pergamus having ftirred up againft 
him a neighbouring prince named Atlefbis, and fent a body 
of troops into his dominions, under the command of Cor- 
rabus, one of his generals, Cotys was obliged to leave Perfeus, 
and haften to the defence of his own kingdom. As he had 
been ever faithful to Perfeus, and almoft the only ally on 
whom he could depend, the king of Macedon followed him 
in perfon, but the Pergamians and Thracians, who infefted 
his territories, to flight, retook the cities he had loft, and re- 
flored tranquillity to his dominions. Perfeus, on his parting 
with Cotys to return to Macedcn, diftributed two hundred 
talents among the Thracians who had ferved under him the 
laft campaign ; but as this was only fix months pay, whereas 
he had promifed a whole year's, Cotys, taking it amifs that 
his men' lhould be thus defrauded of what was their due, re- 
fufed to affift him the enfuing year, and no fooner heard he 
was defeated and taken by the Romans, than he fent em- 
bafladors to Rome to congratulate the fenate on the fuccefs 
i ry % of their army, and excufe his joining Perfeus. Theembafla- 
dors were received very kindly by the fenate, and the Thra- 
, cian hoftages, that had been taken together with Perfeus, 
DiegyKs, " reftore&. to them without ranfom w . Cotys was fucceeded 
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by Dieeylis, who having led a body of Thracians to the 
affiftance of Prufias his fon-in-law, was defeated and taken 
prifoner by Attalus x ; and this is all we know of him. 
Sothymus the fon of Diegylis reigned at the time of the focial Soth >' mus « 
war, or the war between Rome and her Italian allies. 
Thefe domeftic divifions he improved to his advantage, invad- 
ing Greece, and laying wafte Macedon, whence he returned 
with an immenfe booty ; but was at laft overcome, and ob- 
liged to abandon the countries he had pofTelTed himfelf of, 
by C. Sentius, praetor of Macedon y. Cotys III. the fon cotj-s m. 
of Sothymus, fucceeding his father, entered into an alliance 
with Rome, and prevailed upon Pifo ptoconful of Mace- 
don, by a prefent of three hundred talents, to put to death 
Rabocentus king of the Beffi, and bellow part of his domi- 
nions on him. In the civil v/ar of Rome he fent five hun- 
dred horfe to the affiftance of Pompey z . Cicero and Caefar 
call him Cottus ; butLucan Cotys a . His fon Safales, after his gafalc8 
death, followed the fame party, and had grc^t mare in the 
fignal victory which was gained over L. Caffius Longinus. 
He diftinguifhed himfelf in the battle of Pharfalia ; but ne- 
verthelefs was pardoned by Caefar. He died not long before 
the battle of Philippi, and left his kingdom, as he had no chil- 
dren, to the people of Rome ; but M. Brutus feized it after 
Caefar's death b . Plutarch tells us, that he was ftill alive at 
the time of the battle of Actium, and ferved in that war 
under Antony c . That writer calls him Sadalus, as does alfo 
Cicero ; but we have followed Csefar, who gives him the 
name of Safales. Tho' he had bequeathed his dominions to 
the Romans, yet M. Brutus N t eftowed them on his bro- Cotys IV. 
ther Cotys, who, dying foon after, left them to his fon£J^ e ' 
Rhymetalccs, who being at his father's death under-age, was** CCS * 
carefully educated, together with his brother Rhafciporis, by 
Rhymctalces their uncle by the mother. Both brothers 
ferved under Tiberius in the Pannonic war, and had a great 
lhare in the victories he gained over thofe barbarians. Upon 
the death of Rhymetalces, Auguftus divided his kingdom be- 
tween Rhafciporis his brother and Cotys his fon. In this par- m _ 
tition the cities and countries bordering upon Greece fell to^§|^ 
Cotys, and the mountainous and barren provinces to Rhafci-^ y^f* 

poris ; 

x Strabo, 1. xiii. Val. Max. 1. ix. c. 2. v Oros. J. v. c. 18. •„ 
Hift. Mifce). 1. v. * Cic. in Pifon. Czes. de bell. civiM, * 

"J. Lucan. I. v. » Cic. Caes. Lucan. ibid. b Dio. I. 
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poris ; who thereupon invading his nephew's dominionsj 
feized the moft fruitful parts of them for himfelf. Cotys, 
thus provoked, raifed a powerful army ; but, while the two, 
princes were ready to take the field, Tiberius, who had 
fucceeded Auguftus in the empire, difpatched meflengers to 
them, ordering them to lay down their arms, and refer the 
decifion of their differences to the arbitration of the Roman 
people. Cotys forthwith difmiffed his army, and, at the 
requeft of Rhafciporis, came to an interview with him, where 
he was treacheroufly feized, and loaded with chains, Rha- 
fciporis pretending that he had formed a defign of feizing 
him. When news of thefe proceedings were brought to 
Rome, Tiberius difpatched melTengers to Rhafciporis, en- 
joining him to fend Cotys to Rome, and to appear himfelf 
in perfon before the fenate, to give an account of the whole 
matter ; fmce neither he nor the fenate could pronounce 
fentence without hearing the caufe. Hereupon Rhafciporis 
caufed Cotys to be murdered, giving out that he had laid 
violent hands on himfelf. This Tiberius feigned to believe ; 
but, however, infilled upon the king's coming to Rome ; 
which he refufing to do, Tiberius preferred to the government 
of Moefia, which bordered on the country of the Odryfae, 
Pomponius Flaccus, an intimate friend of the king's, who, 
having treacheroufly drawn him into the Roman territories, 
caufed him to be feized, and fent to Rome, where he was 
accufed by the wife of Cotys, and, being convicted of the 
crimes laid to his charge, condemned to exile, and fent to 
Alexandria. He was foon after put to death by an order 
from Tiberius, for attempting to fly from the place of his 
baniihment d . This prince is called by Dion Cafiius Rha- 
fcipolis ; by Tacitus Rhafcuporis ; by Velleius Rhafcupolis. 
Upon the banimment of Rhafciporis the kingdom was divided 
between Rhymetalces his fon, who had oppofed all his father s 
meafures, and the fons of Cotys- As thefe were minors, 
Trebeliienus Rufus was appointed their guardian, and charged 
with the adminiftration. The fons of Cotys having fome 
how or other difobeyed the emperor Caligula, were by him 
driven out of their kingdom, which was conferred upon 
Rhymetalces, who by this means became the fole matter of 
all the countries that had ever belonged to the Odryfe c - 
■/, . s From 

'-~J*** d Tacitus, Annal. 1. ii. Suet, in Tiber. Dio, 1- 
xliv. Vellei. Patcrcul. 1. ultim. e Dio. Cafs, 1. Iv. Tacitus, 
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From this time we find no mention made of the Odryfae 
till the reign of Vefpafian, who, as we read in Seutonius f , 
reduced their country to a Roman province. 

The Autonomi, fo called btcaufe every man among^ 
them was a law to hirnfelf, inhabited the moft rocky and 
barren places of Thrace, being feparated from Maefia by 
mount Haemuss. Herodotus calls them fometimes Autonomi, 
and fometimes Satras h . They were, according to that 
writer, the moft gallant and warlike people of all Thrace. 
They were not afraid even to engage Alexander, and on 
that occafion behaved with extraordinary valour ; but their 
armv was cut in pieces, their baggage taken, and their wives 
and children made prifoners. After this overthrow they fub- 
mitted to the conqueror, who, to prevent them from re- 
volting in his abfence, took along with him into Aha all 
the chief men of their nation *. They ferved under Per- 
feus againft the Romans ; but, however, were allowed to 
live according to their own laws till the reign of Vefpafian, 
who made their country part of the province of Thrace. 
The Crobyzi poffeffed that part of Thrace which lay be- r ° y 
tween mount Hamus and the Euxine fea. They are men- 
tioned by Herodotus k and Athenaeus, the laft writer telling 
us, that they had kings of their own, and amongft others 
one Ifanthus, who was one of the moft wealthy and come- 
ly princes of his age ] . 

The Mcedi inhabited that part of Thrace which bor- Moedi 
dered upon Macedon, and are mentioned by moft of the 
antients, namely, by Thucydides m , Plutarch n , Vegetius % 
Pliny p 5 Livy 1, Stephanus, &c. who all tell us, that they 
were a brave and gallant nation, ftrangers to all manner of 
effeminacy, and inured to the fatigues of war. Their war- 
like temper gave occafion to poets to feign, as Vegetius ob- 
ferves r , that Mars the god of war was born in their coun- 
try. However, they were reduced by Philip the fon of 
Amyntas ; but having fhaken off the yoke while he was 
employed againft the Byzantii, they were anew fubdued by 
his fon Alexander, who poffeffed hirnfelf of their metropolis, 
called formerly Jampharina 3 but from him Alexandropolis s . 

But 

f Suet, in Vefpaf. s Thucyd. 1. ii. * Herodot. 1. vii % : 
1 Arrian. 1. i. Frontin. 1. ii. c. 11. k Herodot. 1. iv* 

1 Athen. 1. xii. c. 17. m Thucyd. 1. ii. n Pftit. M 

JEmW. Paul. 0 Veget. 1. i. c. ult. ' P Plin. !. iv. c. iu 

* Liv. decad. 3. 1. vi. r Veget. ibid. * Plutarch. hL 
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But, nctwithftanding the great lofs they fuftained on this 
occafion, Alexander no fooner left Macedon, than they in- 
vaded that country anew, and penetrated as far as Greece 
committing every-where molt dreadful ravages; and thus 
they continued to harrafs the Macedonians, till that king- 
dom became a Roman province, when they were at laft 
after a long war, entirely reduced by the Romans, in 
the confulate of Cn. Octavius and C. Scribonius, in the 
year of Rome 675. They had fome years before plundered 
the rich temple of Delphos, and with part of the booty 
bribed L. Scipio, who had been fent againft them, to let 
them depart unmolefted, and even to conclude an alliance 
with them c . To this facrilegious connivance of the Ro- 
man general, Appian afcribes the civil wars, and the many 
calamities which not long after fell upon Rome u . 

The country of the Sapaei lay between the rivers Me- 
la, and Arrus, bordering on the gulph of Melas, on 
the Cherfonefus, and the Propontis. The Sapaei were 
governed by their own kings. Thofe, whofe names 
have reached us, are, Olorus, Timotheus, Rhafcipolis, 
Rhafcus, and Cotys. Olorus gave his daughter Hegepole in 
marriage to Miltiades, the fecond of this name. From this 
Olorus, was defcended the father of Thucydi< J es the hiftorian, 
called alfo Olorus, as Plutarch informs us w ; but at what 
time, or on what occafion, he fettled at Athens, is uncer- 
tain. Thucydides had great poifemons and rich mines in 
Thrace x 3 and although they might have come to him by his 
wife, who was a native of Scapte-Hyle, as fome have 
affirmed, yet it is manifeft from Plutarch y , Cicero % and 
Ammianus Marcellinus a , that the great men of that country 
looked upon him as nearly related to them before his marriage. 
Timotheus is mentioned by Ammianus Marcellinus as reign- 
ing in this part of Thrace ; but neither he nor other writers 
give us any acccunt of his actions. Rhafcipolis and Rhafcus 
reigned many years, or rather ages, after Olorus ; that is, 
in the time of the civil wars between Cagfar and Pompey ; 
but as to the actions, and even the names, of the interme- 
diate kings, we are quite in the dark, the works of Calli- 
frhenes and Socrates, who wrote a particular and diftincl ac- 
count of the affairs of Thrace, as Plutarch informs us S 
having been long fince loft. Rhafcipolis and Rhafcus, in 

the 

1 Liv.decad. 3. 1. vi. Polyb. 1. x. Appian in Illyric. u Appian 
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the civil wars, fided withPompey, and afterwards withBrutus ; 
but being pardoned by O&avianus, affifted Antony with 
three thoufand horfe, till he fell out with O&avianus, when 
they both declared for the latter. Cotys was the fon of one 
of thefe two brothers, fucceeded them in the kingdom, and 
enjoyed it till the latter end of the reign of Tiberius, when 
he was treacheroufly murdered by his own fubjecls, and his 
kingdom reduced to the form of a provinces 

The Celetae inhabited part of mount Haemus, and part Cdet*. 
of mount Rhodope, and are called by Pliny d the moft favage 
of all the Thracians. Livy tells us, that they fell upon Cn. 
Manlius, as he was returning out of Afia into Europe, and 
took from him great part of the booty which he had got by 
plundering the rich cities of Gallograscia e . And this is 
all we find recorded of them in hiftory. 

The Thracian Cherfonefus had likewife its own kings, J^*.^^ 
among whom mention is made of Polymneftor, Euforus, cherfonefus. 
and Acamas. Polymneftor married Ilione the daughter of 
king Priam, and, after the deftruclion of Troy, treache- 
roufly murdered Polydorus, who had been fent by his father 
Priam to be brought up at his court as in a place of fafety f . 
Hyginus tells us, that Polydorus being fent very young into 
Thrace, Ilione his fitter brought him up as the fon of Po- 
lymneftor ; and that not Polydorus, but his own fon Deiphilus, 
was murdered by the cruel Polymneftor. Euforus and Aca- 
mas are mentioned by Homer s, and the latter faid to have 
led a body of Thracians to the relief of Troy, during the 
fiege of which city he was killed by Ajax. His daughter 
Acete married iEneas a ThefTalian, by whom me had Cy^ 
zicus, who built the famous city bearing his name h . Be- 
fore we difmifs this fubjeel:, we cannot help obfemng, that 
the Greeks were chiefly indebted to the Thracians for the 
polite arts that flourifhed among them; for Orpheus, Linus, 
Mufaeus, Thamyris, and Eumolpus, all Thracians, were 
the firft, as Euftathius informs us *, who charmed the in- % 
habitants of Greece with their eloquence and melody, and 
perfuaded them to exchange their flercenefs for a fociable life ' ; ■ 
and peaceful manners ; nay, great part of Greece was an- 

tiently 

c Appian. 1. iv. de bell, civil. Dio, 1. xlvii. Lucan, 1. v. Qes„ 
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tiently peopled by Thracians, Tereus a Thracian govern- 
ed at Daulis in Phocis, where the tragical {lory of Philo- 
mela and Progne was acted. From thence a body of Thra- 
cians pafTed over to Eubcea, and pofleffed themfelvesof 
that ifland. Of the fame nation were the Aones, Tembi- 
ces, and Hyanthians, who made themfelves matters of Boe- 
otia ; and great part of Attica itfelf was inhabited by Thra- 
cians, ander the command of the celebrated Eumolpus k . 
It is not therefore without the utmoft ingratitude and in- 
juftice, that the Greek ftyle them Barbarians, fincetothem 
chiefly they were indebted both for the peopling and po- 
licing of their country. 

k Strabo, 1. v. p. 392. 



CHAP. VIIL 



The Hiftory of the antient kingdom of 
Epirus. 

• fltu -TpPIRUS, the antient kingdom of the JEacidx, was 
&C ' ±L/ at firft called E P irus Dodonaea, that is, the con- 
tinent of the Dodonaeans, or the continent inhabited by 
the Dodonaeans, and afterwards Epirus, or the contirienr, 
without any addition, that being the" import of the Greek 
word Epeiros. It was bounded on the north by the Ce- 
raunian mountains ; on the fouth by the Ambracian gulf; 
on the eaft by ThefTaly and Macedon ; and on the weft 
by the Ionian fea 1 . It was antiently divided into three di- 
ftri&s or provinces, namely, Chaonia, Thefprotia, and 
Moloffis, to which fome authors add Cafibpia, Calliope or 
Ceftrine, and Pindus. Chaonia, the moft northern part 
of, Epirus, was fo called from its antient inhabitants the 
Chaones, who were defcended, according to the fchohatt 
pf Ariftophanes, from the Thracians , according to An- 
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ftode from the Oenotrii, one of the moft antient nati- 
ons of Italy. Cities of note in this part of Epirus, were, Cities, 
according to Ptolemy, Oricum or Oricus, fifuated on 
the coau°of the Ionian fea, at the foot of the Ceraunian 
mountains. It was founded, according to Pliny m , by a 
colony from Colchis, had a famous harbour, and was in 
the Roman times a place of great note, but of no ftrength, 
as we read in Livy and Casfar n . Cafliope, or Caflbpe, 
famous on account of the temple of Jupiter Caflius ; whence 
fome are of opinion that it borrowed its name. Torren- 
tius and moft of the modern writers confound Cafliope in 
Epirus with another city in the ifland of Corcyra bearing 
antiently the fame name °. This city was the metropo- 
lis of the province Caflbpia or Cafliope, which contained, 
according to Strabo p and Pliny % three other fmall towns, 
viz. Buchcetium, Elatria, and Pandofia. The inland 
towns of Chaonia were, Antigonia, founded by Antigonus, 
Phcenice, Hecatompedum, Omphalium, Elaeus, and the 
ftrong town, or, as Pliny calls it, caftle of Chimera, much r 
frequented on account of its hot baths. The moft remark- 
able cities in Thefprotia. which lay between the Am- 
bracian lake and the fea, were, Buthrotum, Ephyra, Ni- 
copolis built by Auguftus after the A&iac victory, and cal- 
led by Pliny 3 a free city and a Roman colony, Maeandria, 
Casftria, Charadra, and Ambracia. The latter city, which 
was ©ne of the moft confiderable of Epirus, flood not far 
from the mouth of the river Arachtus, near the gulf to 
which it gave its name. It was in the Roman times a place 
of great ftrength, as we have obferved in the hiftory of 
Greece, full of people, and about three miles in compafs. 
In antient times it was a free city ; but afterwards reduced 
by the /Eacics kings of Epirus, whochofe it for the place 
of their refidence 1 . In procefs of time the iEtolians made 
themfelves mafters of it, and held it till they were fubdued 
by the Romans u . Moloflis was an inland province 5 and ac- 
cording toScvlax,only forty (lades or furlongs in compafs W B 
It was called Moloflis from Moloflus the fon of Pyrrhtss and 
Andromache, and contained the following cities, Dodona, 
Paflaron, Tecmon, Phylacc, and Horeum. Dodona is 

placed 
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placed by tome writers in Thefprotia x , and by others in 
Moloffis y ; but Strabo z reconciles thefe two oppofite opi- 
nions, by telling us, that antiently it belonged to Thefpro- 
tia, and afterwards to Moloffis ; for it flood on the confines 
of thefe two provinces. This city was once famous for 
the temple and oracle of Jupiter Dodonaeus, muchfpokeof 
by all the antient writers (K). The other cities of Mo- 
loffis contained nothing worthy of obfervation. The king- 
dom 

x Marcian.'Capella, 1. vi. r Paufan. in Attic, c.xvii. 
2 Strabo, J. vii. p. 227. 



(K) The city of Dodona is faid to have been built by Deu- 
calion, who., in that univerfal deluge, retreated to this place, 
which, by reafon of its height, fecured him from the waters. 
Hither reforted to him all thofe who had efcaped from the in- 
undation. With thefe he peopled his new-built city, calling it 
Dodona, according to fomc, from a fea nymph of that name, 
accoiding to others, from Dodon the fon, or Dodone the daugh- 
ter, of Jupiter and Europa. At the fame time Deucalion is faid 
to have founded a temple, which he confecrated to Jupiter, 
who is from thence ftyled Dodonaeus. This was the firft temple 
of Greece ; for the Epirots were antiently reckoned among the 
Greeks. But the oracle feems to have been a confiderable time 
before it; for Herodotus (83) tells us, that it was the moft an- 
tient of all the oracles of Greece, which could not be true, if 
it had not been before Deucalion's time ; for he, having efcaped 
the deluge, advifed with the oracle of Themis on mount Par- 
irafTus, about the means he mould ufe to re-people the country; 
and the fame oracle is faid to have belonged to the earth and 
Neptune before it was poiTeiTed by Themis. Herodotus (84) 
gives us two accounts of the origin of this oracle : in the firft, 
which he received from the prieits of Jupiter at Thebes in Egypt, 
he tells us, that the Phoenicians having carried away two prieft- 
efTes from that place, and fold one of them in Lybia and the 
other in Greece, each of them eftablifhed the firft oracles in 
thofe nations, the one of Jupiter Hammon, the other of Jupiter 
Dodonaeus. The other account was given him by the prieftefs 
at Dodona, and confirmed by all thofe who miniftred in the 
temple, viz. That two black pigeons taking their flight from 
Thebes in Egypt , one of them arrived in Lybia, where fte- 
commanded an oracle to be erected to Jupiter Hammon. The 
Other came to Dodona, where lhe pearched on an oak, and ad* 
mbnifhed the inhabitants with an articulate voice to found an 
' *'>^ oracle 
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dom of Epirus muft have comprehended in the Roman 
times a great many cities, of which no mention is made by 
the antient hiftorians or geographers, if what Polybius, as 
quoted by Strabo a , and after him Livy b , tells us, be true, 
viz. that iEmilius Paulus difmantled and plundered about 
feventy cities fubjecl: to the Epirots. Strabo c counts the 
Athamanes, /Ethices, Tymphaei, Oreftae, Parorasi, Atin- 
tanes, and Perrhoebi among the Epirotic nations : but Pli- 
ny 

« Strabo, 1. vii. p. 223. b Liv. 1. xlv. c. 34. * Stra- 
bo, ibid. 

oracle in that place, in honour of the fame Jupiter. Afterwards 
Herodotus delivers his own opinion relating to this fubjedt, viz. 
that if the Phoenicians did really carry away two women from 
Thebes, and fell one of them in Lybia and the other in Greece, 
the latter was in all likelihood bought by the Thefprotians, who 
inhabited that country, which, in his time, was called Hellas ; 
but formerly named Pelafgia, where, during her fervitude, Ihe 
confecrated an altar to Jupiter under an oak, nothing being more 
natural than to fuppofe, that me, who had been a prieftefs of 
that god in Thebes, would not be unmindful of his worfhip in 
another place. To confirm this conjecture he adds, that thefe 
two oracles had a near refemblance to each other ; and more- 
over tells us, that, in his opinion, the two pigeons, or rather 
women, were faid to be black, becaufe they came from.Egypt, 
and called pigeons, becaufe they were barbarians or foreigners^ 
and their fpeech no more underftood than the chattering of 
birds ; but as foon as they learned the Greek tongue, they were 
faid to fpeakwith a human voice. Euftathius gives two reafons 
more for this appellation (85}, viz. that they were called Tizmcti 
or doves, becaufe they made their predictions by the obferva- 
tion of thofe birds ; as thofe who made ufe of crows in divina- 
tion were named KopaxofjLuvTsiq '> and fecondly, becaufe, in the 
MolofTian language, old women were ftyled neAtm), and old 
m en rie/eioi j and that thofe propheteffes being old women, ei- 
ther by a miftake of the word, or a poetical equivocation, were 
called doves. Why old perfons fhould be thus termed, the, old 
fcholiaft upon Sophocles informs us (86) ; for the old prophetefles, 
fays he, were calledn.^eui, becaufe of their grey hairs. Servius 
gives another reafon for this appellation (87), viz. that, in the 
Theflalian tongue, the word nae^ %nified both a dove and 
a prophetcfs. Others tell us, that, in the hieroglyphical wap 

(85) Math. OdyfT. p. 544, c 4? . (86) Trachin, v«r, 
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ny d and Livy c reckon the Athamanes, Tyraphaei, and 
Pcrrhaebii among the iEtolians. In Chaonia were the Ce. 
raunian or Acroceraunan mountains, now monti dellaChi- 
Mountains, mera, parting the Ionian and Adriatic feas, and fo called 
Rivers, & c> from their being frequently ftruck with lightening. I n 
Thefprotia were the Acherufian lake and the river Ache- 
ron, much fpoke of by the poets. It had its fprings, ac- 
cording to Pliny f in the above-mentioned lake, and emp- 
tied itfelf into the Ambracian gulf ; but according to Pto- 
lemy, Strabo, and Thucydides g , it rofe in the country of 
the Moloffi, and, palling through the Acherufian lake, 
discharged itfelf into the Thefprotian bay. The rivers A- 

phas, 

d Plin. 1. iv. c. ii. * Liv. 1. xxxviii. fub. init. f Plin. 
bid. s Thucyd. 1. ii. 

of writing, by a black pigeon was Signified a widow, who re- 
mained unmarried till death. Some writers fay, that this orade 
was founded by the Pelafgians, who were the moft antient of 
all the nations that inhabited Greece. Of this opinion is Stra- 
bo (88), being led hereunto by Homer, who beftovvs upon the 
fame Jupiter the names of Dodonams and Pelafgicus (89). The 
fame Strabo relates another fabulous opinion concerning the ori- 
gin of this oracle out of Suidas's ThelTalica. That writer, fays 
Strabo (90), to gratify the Theffalians with a new-invented fable, 
relates, that the oracle of Dodona was tranflated out of Pehfgia, 
a country of Theftaly, into Epirus, being accompanied by a 
great number of women, from whom the propheteffes in after- 
ages were defcended j and that from them Jupiter received the 
appellation of Pelafgicus. The peribns who delivered the ora- 
cles were at nrft men, as Strabo and Euftathius obferve out of 
Homer, who calls them in the mafculine gender jlpo^rai an " 
SIaas; (9 1 )- The ^ ame Strabo tells us (92) in his defcription of 
Boeotia, that, in after-ages, all thofe who confulted the orade 
received anfwers from women, except the Boeotians, who had 
theirs from men ; and of this cuftom he gives the following rea- 
fon : in a war between the Boeotians and Pelafgians, the former 
conililting the oracle of Dodona about the event of the war, 
received for anfwer, that their enterprize mould be crowned witfl 
{ucce[s, if theyafted wickedly. Hereupon the Beeotians W 
peeling that the prophetefs fpoke in favour of the Pelafgi^j 
feized her, and threw her into the fire. Thofe who nii*J 
. Mm the . temple, immediately apprehended the Boeotians ; ^butnot 

. (88) Strabo, 1. vii. (89) Horn. Iliad. ver. tfr 

(93) Strabo, ibid. (91) Homer ibid. (9 2 ) StraD ' 

>. ix. 
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phas and Araclhus are mentioned by Livy h as riling in the 
fame country. The celebrated mount Pindus parted Epi- 
rus and ThefTaly, and was therefore by fome geographers 
placed in ThefTaly, by others in Epirus. The inland parts 
of Epirus were very barren and full of forefts, but the coaft 
pretty fruitful. The horfes of this country were in great 
requeft among the antients, as were alfo the mafriffs of 
Moloffis, from thence called by the Latins Molofii \ The 
L 1 2 Epirots 

h Liv. 1. viii. c. 24. * Vide Virg. Georg. 1. iii. v\ 

405, & Servium ibid. 

thinking it lawful to put them to death in fo facred a place, be- 
fore they were tried, and juridically condemned, advifed them to 
refer the matter to the two furviying prophetefles. On the o- 
ther hand, the Boeotians alledging, " that no laws in the world 
allowed women to fit upon life and death, it was agreed, that 
two men mould judge them jointly with the two prophetefles. 
When the judges came to pronounce fentence, the Boeotians 
were found guilty by the women, and cleared by the men ; 
whereupon they were difmifled without any punilhment, as was 
ufual when the number of voices was equal on both fides ; but 
on that occafion it was eftablilhed , that men only Ihould give 
anfwers to the Boeotians. The prophets of this temple were 
commonly called Tomuri , and the propheteflefs Tomurae, from 
Tomurus a mountain in Thefprotia, at the foot of which Hood 
the temple. In procefs of time this word came to be a gene- 
ral name for any prophet; for thus Hefychius expounds it, and 
in this fenfe Lycophron applies it to Prylis the fon of Mercury 
(93). 

Near the temple was a facred grove of oaks and beeches, 
which was fuppofed to be inhabited by the Dryades, Fauni, 
and Satyri, who, we are told, were often feen dancing under 
the fliades of the trees. Before fowing was invented, when men 
lived upon acorns, thofe of this wood were in great requeft, as 
appears from the following verfes of Virgil : 

Liber & alma Ceres, veftro fi munere tellus 
Chaoniam pingui glandem mutavit arifta (94). 

And again in the fame book ; 

Prima Ceres ferro mortales vertere terram _ % 

Inftituit ; cum jam glandes atque arbuta facrae " : l p- 
Deficerent fylvae, & viftum Dodona negaret (95). , k . £ 

Thefe 

. (93) I-ycoph. Cafland. ver. 223. (94) VirgiL Georg. I 
ver ' 2 7* (95) Idem ibid. ver. 146. 
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Mannncrs of £p' iro ts were deemed a very warlike people, and generally 
^ts"^ 1 " behaved, as we (hall fee in the hiftory of their kings, with 
great gallantry ; but continued in their former favage con- 
dition long after their neighbours were civilized ; whence 
the iflanders ufed to threaten their offenders, as we read in 
Athenaeus k , with tranfportation to the continent, namely 
to Epirus. 

Inhabitants. This country'was at firft peopled by Dodanim the fon of 
Javan, and grandfon of Japhet, or at leaft by fome of his 
pofterity, as Jofephus informs us l . Eufebius fays, that 
Dodanim firft fettled in the ifland of Rhodes, and that fome 
of his defendants being ftreightened there for wan t of room, 

palled 

k Athen. 1. ii. c. 7. 1 Jofeph.Antiq. 1. iii. c. 7. 

Tliefe oaks or beeches were faid to be endued with a human 
voice and prophetical fpirit ; for which reafon they are called 
Ipeaking and prophefying oaks. Argo, the fliip of the Argo- 
nauts, which was built with the timber of this wood, is feigned 
to have "been endued "with the fame power of fpeech, whence 
Lycophron calls it, a&^p©v xfw, a chattering magpye (96], 
What gave occafion to this fiction was, as fome writers tell us, 
that the prophets, when they gave anfwers, placed themfelyes 
in one of thefe trees, fo that the oracle was thought to be ut- 
tered by the oak, which was only pronounced out of its hollow 
ftock, .or from amongft its hollow branches. Some are of opi- 
nion, that the oracles were delivered from the branches of the 
tree, becaufe the prophetical pigeons are reported by Herodo- 
tus to have perched upon a tree (97) ; and the fcholiaft upon 
Sophocles tells us, that above the oracle there were two pigeons 
(98). Others are inclined to believe, that the oracles were utter- 
ed from the hollow ftock, becaufe the prophetefs could belt be 
concealed there (99). The brazen kettles of this place were 
no lefs famous than the fpeaking oaks. Some writers affirm, 
/ and others deny, that they were made ufe of in delivering the ora- 

u cles ; however that be, Demon in Suidas fays, that # they were 

, , fo artificially placed about the temple, that, by finking one 0. 

them, the found was communicated to all the reft. Thefe ket- 
tles were confecrated by the Corcyrseans to Jupiter Dodonaeus, 
as Strabo informs us, (100). About what time, or on what 
account, this oracle ceafed, is uncertain ; but the above-mention- 
: - ed writer, who flouriflied under Auguftus, tells us, that in his 
•}>time, the gods had deferted that and molt other oracles (101). 
. K ^Vf - _ - 

x " ' j# ~ : (fj6) Lycoph. Caffand. ver. 1319. (97) Herodot. ibid. 

w I { 9 8)Trachin. ver. 174. (99) Hcfiod. Eo. a. (100) Stra- 
bo, I. vii. (iqi) Idem ibid. 
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pafled over to the continent, and fixed their abode in Epi- 
rus, where they built a city, calling it Dodona from their 
progenitor Dodanim m . If the opinion of Eufebius be true, 
the Dodonaeans were originally Greeks, and not Barbari- 
ans, as moft of the antients ftile them. However, in pro- 
eefs of time feveral barbarous nations fettled among them 5 
and hence they are faid by Strabo n to have fpoke prom if- 
cuoufly the languages of the Greeks and Barbarians. The 
various nations we find mentioned by the moft antient wri- 
ters, as inhabited Epirus before they became one people, 
and were blended under the common name of Epirots, are, 
the Selli, Chaones, Moloffi, Dolopes, Paravaei, Orefti, 
Dryopes, Hellopes, iEnianes, and Pelafgi ; but as to the 
origin of thefe different tribes, there is a great difagreement 
among authors, whofe various opinions it would be too te- 
dious to relate. We (hall only obferve, that the Selli were 
by prophane authors thought to have been the firft inhabi- 
tants of Epirus, and to have miniftered in the temple of 
Dodona. Homer fpeaks of them as priefts, living round 
the abode of the Pelafgian Jove king of Dodona, that is, 
round the temple of Jupiter Dodonaeus, and infinuates, 
that they lay on the ground, and never waflied their feet 0 ; 
whence Strabo concludes, that they were not originally 
Greeks, but fprung from fome favage unpolifhed nation p . 

The form of government, which prevailed in Epirus, 
was without all doubt monarchical, the whole country Form of s< * 
being divided into fmall kingdoms quite independent of 
each other. Strabo indeed tells us, that firft the Cha- 
ones, and after them the Moloffi, were matters of all Epi- 
rus ; but this, if true, muft have been in the moft early 
ages ; for we find feveral kings mentioned by Homer and 
other antient writers, as reigning at the time of the Trojan 
war, viz, Aidoneus, Orcus, Phidon, Echetus, and Har- 
palicus. The other Epirotic nations continued for a long % 
time to be governed by princes of their own blood ; but 
the Molofli fell very early under the power of Pyrrhus, a 
foreign prince, whofe defendants were from him ftiled 
Pyrrhidas, and from his family iEacidae, they being the 
progeny of iEacus s. Some of thefe petty- kingdoms in 
procefs of time exchanged the monarchical for a republican : 
form of government 5 for Thucydides r tells us, that, in his, : < 
L 1 3 ' : <;tiinep - 

m Eufeb. in Chron. n Strab. 1. vii. "» Homer. Iliad. 9 ',v. 
f 2 3j- p Strab. ibid. 1 Strab, ibid. 

Thucyd. 1. ii. 
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time the Thefprotae and Chaones were governed, notbv 
kings, but by annual magiftrates. But when, and on what 
occafion, this change happened, is what we find no-where 
recorded. At the beginning of the Peloponnefian war 
the Paravaei and Orefti were ftill ruled by kings of their 
own nation ; the former by Antiochus, and the latter 
by Oroedus. But the kingdom of the Molofli foon e- 
clipfed all the others, the Moloflian princes having fubjec- 
ted the whole country, and united the many fmall king' 
doms, of which it confifted, into one, known to the an- 
tients by the name of Epirus. And this alone affords us 
matter for a hiftory, there being nothing upon record 
relating to the others, but the names of lome of their 
kings, and a few fabulous accounts of their actions ; for 
which we refer our readers to Hyginus 8 and Cyrillus % 
it being beneath the dignity of hiftory to take notice of 
them. 

We (hall begin the hiftory of the kings of Epirus with 
Pyrrhus, the firft of the JEacidx who reigned in that coun- 
try, the times which preceded his reign being overcaft with 
an impenetrable mift, and the kings, who are fuppofed to 
have ruled over the Molofli before his arrival, more fpoke 
of by the poets than the hiftorians. Pyrrhus was the fon 
of Achilles, by Deidamia the Daughter of Lycomedes, 
king of the ifland of Scyros. Upon the death of his fa- 
ther, who was killed at the fiege of Troy, he was prevail- 
ed upon by Diomedes and UlylTes to leave his grand- 
father's court , where he had been brought up, and 
take upon him the command of the troops, which his fa- 
ther had led againft Troy. He diftinguifhed himfelf at the 
fiege of that city, if the poets are to be credited, by his 
brave and gallant behaviour ; and after it was taken killed 
old king Priam with his own hand, threw Aftyanax, the 
fon of He&or and Andromache, headlong from a high 
tower, facrificed Polyxena, the daughter of king Priam, 
on the tomb of his father, and carried Andromache with 
him into Epirus, where he fettled, by the advice of the 
famous foothfayer Helenas one of Priam's fon's, with the 
Myrmidones,. who had ferved, during the Trojan war, 
. . both under his father and himfelf. He maintained himjel 
:."jn this new fettlement with the affiftance of the Pelopi<j*> 
^^io whom he was nearly related, againft the natives, who, 
nnflfng they could not drive him out, fubmittcd at l en g l » 



* Hygin, fab. 193. 252. 



* Cyril. I. i. contra Julia 
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and acknowledged him for their king. But his reign was 
not long ; for he had fcarce fettled the affairs of his new 
kingdom, when he was murdered bv Orefies in the very 
temple of Delphos, for marrying Hermione, the daughter 
of Menelaus, who had been bethrothed to the faid Oreftes. 
Some writers tell us, that, under pretence of confulting 
the oracle of Delphos about his iflue by Hermione, he at- 
tempted to plunder the temple, and was in that attempt 
killed by the priefts u . His death gave rife to the proverb 
NeoptoJemic revenge, ufed by the antients, when one 
fuffered the fame evils which he had brought upon others ; 
forPyrrhus, lirnamed Neoptoiemus, had barbaroufly mur- 
dered king Priam at the altar of Jupiter Hercaeus, and was 
himfelf murdered at the altar of Apollo Delphicus. The 
iirname of Neoptolemus, or the young warrior, was gi- 
ven him when he firft went to the liege of Troy, he being 
then very young. His body by command of the oracle 
was buried in the temple where he had bten murdered ; 
but no honours were there paid to him till the irruption of 
the Gauls, which happened many ages after, when he is 
faid to have appeared among other dead heroes, and to 
have with his ghaftly looks (truck great terror into thofe 
facrilegious Barbarians. From that time he was honoured 
with yearly facrifices, and folemn fports exhibited at his 
tomb w . The Pyrrhica, a kind of tournement or dance 
in armour, was fo called from him, he having firft ufed it 
round the tomb of his father Achilles x . Pyrrhus had two 
wives, Lanalla the daughter of Cleodaeus, one of the def- 
cendents of Hercules, and Hermione the daughter of Me- 
nelaus and Helena. By the latter he h:d no children ; but 
the former brought him three fons, Pyrrhus, Alevas, and 
Ethneftus, and five daughters. By Andromache, whom 
fome count among his lawful wives, others among his con- 
cubines, he had lilkewife three fons, MolofTus, Pielus, 
and Amphialus. Pyrrhus, his eldeft fon by LanalTa, died 
in his infancy. Alevas was brought up by Peleus his great- 
grand-father, king of Phthia in Theffaly, and by him ap- 
pointed his heir and fucceflbr in that kingdom Y. Ethnef- 
tus lived in ThelTaly with his brother, and gave his name 
to the tribe of the Ethneftae mentioned by Stephanus 

L 1 4 Moloffus; 
u Vide Scholiaft. Pindar. Virgil. 1. iii. v. 333. & feq. Paufan. 
lnBceot. E>:feb. in Chron. w Vide Ser. in 2. /Eneici. Sc 
Unftant. Manaff. x Prifcian. 1. xiv. Plin. 1. vii. c. q 6. & 
t-rafmi Chiliad. 7 Suidas voce Alevadaj. * Stephan. 
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Moloflus lived after the death of his father under the tuition 
of Helenus, the fon of king Priam, on whom Pyrrhus had 
bellowed Andromache in marriage, and with her part of 
his kingdom, having always fhewn a great kindnefs and 
particular friendfhip for that prophet a . Helenus brought him 
up with all poflible care, and at his death left him that part 
of the kingdom which had been given him by Pyrrhus. 
As Moloflus died without children, he bequeathed the whole 
kingdom to his brother Pielus ; for he had fucceeded his fa- 
ther Pyrrhus as well as Helenus. Some authors write, that 
Moloflus was fuccecded by his fon, and that from him were 
defcended the iEacids or Pyrrhidae of Epirus ; but we 
have followed Paufanias, who tells us in exprefs terms, that 
Moloflus died without children, was fucceed by his brother 
Pielus, and that from him the kings of Epirus were by the 
moft antient writers fometimes ftiled Pielidae b . Amphialus, 
the third fon of Pyrrhus by Andromache, firnamed Perga- 
mus, palled over into Afia with his mother, and having 
there killed in (ingle combat Arias king of Teuthrania, 
reigned in his ftead, fixing the place of his refidence at 
Pergamus, whence he was ftiled Amphialus Pergamus c . 
Paufanias will have the city of Pergamus to have been fo 
called from him, but is herein contradicted by moft of the 
antients, who tell us, that this city was built long before 
his time by the Myfians. Among the defendants of Am- 
phialus we find one Praces mentioned by Paufanias d , who 
is faid to have founded a temple in honour of Achilles in 
Laconica, whither the young men reforted to offer facrifices 
to that hero, before they entered the lifts in the public com- 
bats . The five daughters, which Pyrrhus had by Lanaffa, 
as we have obferved above, were married, according to Juf- 
tin e , to the neighbouring princes. 

The dependents of Alevas reigned in Theflaly, and are 
faid by Herodotus f to have invited thither Xerxes king of 
Perfia, and betrayed the country to him. When A- 
lexander the Pherean attempted to make himfelf mafter of 
all Theflaly, they had recourfe to Alexander king of 
Macedbn, who aififtcd them with a powerful army, as we 
have related in the hiftory of Macedon p. They were at laft 
xftript of all their dominions, and the cities they poflefled de- 
clared free, ' by Philip the brother of Alexander, king of Ma- 
il * K[§ . „ cedon, 

a Paufan. in Attic. Scholiaft. Pindar. b Paufan in Barotic. 
c Hygin. fab. 97. d Paufan. ibid. e Juftin. 1. xvii. f Hero- 
dot. 1. vii. s See Vol. viii. Book ii. Cap ii. Seel ii. near the end. 
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cedon, as we read in Ulpianus h , Diodorus Siculus *, and 
polyaenus k . As to the immediate defcendents of Pielus, 
we are quite in the dark both as to their exploits and fuc- 
ceffion, there being fcarce any mention made of them by the 
antients till the time of the Perfian war, when Admetus 
reigned in Epirus, and was matter of the greateft part of 
that country. Antonius Liberalis indeed names the following 
intermediate princes, viz. Drius, Munichus, Aphidas, Genous, 
and Alcon ; but upon what authority we know not. Adme- Admetus. 
tus reigned, as we have hinted above, in Epirus, when 
Xerxes invaded Greece, and refufed to join either party. 
Upon the defeat of the Perfians, he courted the friendship of 
the Athenians, offering to enter into an alliance with the re- 
public ; but his propofals were, at the inftigation of Themifto- 
cles, rejected with fcorn, becaufe he had not lent them any 
affiftance againft their common enemy. Notwithstanding the 
ill offices done him oh this occafion by Themiftocles, he af- 
terwards received him, when banifhed from his own coun- 
try, with great marks of friendfhip and efteem, and refufed 
to deliver him up to the Athenians and Lacedaemonians, 
though threatened with war, and plentifully fupplied him 
with money and other necefTaries on his leaving Epirus to 
pafs over into Afia l . 

He was fucceeded by Tharymbas, the only child he had Tharymbas. 
by his wife Phthia ; but as this prince was very young at his 
father's death, he was by a decree of the people put under 
the tuition of Sabylinthus, a man of great dtftindtion in his 
country, and of an unblemimed character. Sabylinthus at- 
tended him to Athens, where he applied himfelf with great 
earneftnefs to the ftudy of polite literature ; for he was 
reckoned one of the moid learned princes of his age, and is 
faid to have been the firh 1 who introduced and encouraged 
learning among the Epirotshis fubje&s. He likewife made 
many wife and wholefome laws, and is on that account %:j 
reckoned by Plutarch amongft the antient lawgivers. He 
is mentioned by Plutarch, Thucydides, Paufanias, and Juftin* 
under the following names, Tharrytas, Tharyps, Tfcarypiis, 
Arymbas, and Tharymbas. The Chaones, who had been 
formerly fubjea to the Moloflian kings, were in the reigri 
of this prince, as we read in Thucydides m , fubje& to no : '/\\ r 
King, but governed by their own laws and magiftrates ^ ^ : ' 

the*' ' 

* Ulpian. in Olyntfiiac. 1 Diodor. Sicul. I.xvi. * Po- 
}y*n- 1. iv. i Thucyd. 1. iv. Diodor. Sicul. 1. xvi. Ariftid. 
a orat. pro quatuor viris. Scnoliaft. Pindar. m Thucyd. 1. v 
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the Moloffians ^nd the Antitanians alone acknowledged 
Tharymbas for their king, the feveral other nations of Epirus 
having either their peculiar kings, or being free from all 
fubje£tion, as is evident from the abovementioned writer 11 . 
Aketas. < Alcetas is the next king of Epirus we find mentioned 
in hiftory : he was driven from the throne by his own fub- 
jects > on which occafion he fled to Dionyfius tyrant of $y- 
racufe, by whom he was aflifted with a body of Illyrians 
who replaced him on the throne, after having overthrown 
his rebellious fubje&s in a pitched battle. His dominions 
were foon after invaded by Jafon of Pherea ; but having by 
means of Timotheus prevailed upon the Athenians to enter 
into an alliance with him, Jafon thinking it advifeable not 
to provoke fo powerful a republic, withdrew his forces from 
Epirus, and fufFered Alcetas to fpend the remainder of his 
reign in peace °. 

Alcetas was fucceeded by his fon Neoptolemus, who 
finding that his brother Arybas began to raife difturbances, 
and dreading the confequences of a civil war, took him of 
his own accord for his partner in the kingdom. Upon the 
death of Neoptolemus, for we are entirely in the dark as to 
the particulars of his reign, Arybas remained fole mafter of 
the kingdom, which, contrary to the expectation of his 
fubje&s, he governed with great prudence, equity, and mo- 
deration. He was an encourager of learning, and fliewed 
dreat favour to fuch as excelled in any branch of polite 
literature. To him Xenocrates, the Chalcedonian philofo- 
pher, dedicated, as Laertius informs us p , four books, which 
he wrote on the art of reigning. He brought up with great 
care his brother's children, viz. Alexander, Neoptolemus, 
Arybas, Troas, Olympias, and Cadmia, and married his 
niece Olympias to Philip king of Macedon, who had by her 
Alexander the Great. At his death , which happened after 
£ Alexander. a re ^g n of ten years, his nephew Alexander, whom Gellius 
' calls Moloffus, was raifed to the fole pofTefiion of the 
throne by the favour of Philip his brother-in-law, who gave 
him in marriage Cleopatra his daughter by Olympias; fo 
' that Alexander was both brother and fon-in-law to Philip. 
■ v : ~? This marriage was folemnized with the utmoft pomp and 
- ^magnificence at /Egae, but proved fatal to Philip, who on 
* - -this occafion was murdered by Paufanias, as we have related 
'gi'S* , J at 



Neoptole- 
mus. 



Arybas; 



91 Thucyd ibid, 
to. SicuL 1. xvi. 



° Idem, I. in. Paufan. in Bceotic Dio- 
? Laertius, in vit. Philofoph. 
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at length in the hiftory of Macedon % tho' Alexander in 
his letter to Darius fays, that his father was murdered by 
aiTaiTins hired by him for that purpofe, as we read in Curtius r 
and Arrian s . 

Not long after theacceffion of Alexander to the crown 
of Epirus, Archidamus king of Lacedaemon being killed in 
fighting for the Tarentini againft the Lucani and Brutii, the 
former invited Alexander into Italy to their afliftance. The 
king of Epirus, promifing himfelf nothing lefs than the fub- 
duing of the weft with as much rapidity, as Alexander the 
Great his nephew and brother-in-law had begun to conquer 
the eaft, readily elofed with the propofal, and having made 
a defcent at Paeftum, a maritime city near the mouth of the 
river Sibarus, reduced feveral cities of the Lucani and Bru- 
tii, and became formidable to all the eaftern parts of Italy. 
The Romans being at that time employed in fupprefling 
the revolt of the Latins, and not caring to engage in a 
war with two fo powerful enemies at once, entered into an 
alliance with the Epirot, as did alfo the Metapontini and 
Pediculi, after he had gained a fignal vi&osy over the united 
forces of the Brutii and Lucani. Thefuccefs which attended 
his arms in the two firft campaigns, made him believe that 
he mould reap as great an harveft of glory in Sicily, Italy, 
and Africa, as his nephew was reaping in Perfia and the 
reft of Alia ; but the unhappy prince loft his life, where he 
hoped to have enlarged his conquefts, This memorable e- 
vent is thus related, and no doubt blended with many fa- 
bles, by the Greek and Latin hiftorians l , Before Alex- 
ander left Epirus, fay they, he confulted the celebrated ora- 
cle of Dodona, about the fuccefs that was to attend him 
during the remaining part of his life. The god returned 
him this anfwer ; viz. that the waters of Acheron would 
prove fatal to him ; and at the fame time admonifhed him 
to avoid the city of Pandofia, left he mould there finifh 
his days. Acheron was a river of Epirus, and Pandofia a, 
city of the fame country : Alexander therefore, not know- 
ing that in the country of the Brutii there was a river and 
a city bearing the fame names, willingly complied with the 
invitation of the Tarentini, and left his own country, fear- 
ing it might prove fatal to him, to make war in that of 
the Brutii. As he was fully perfuaded that his life cou# 

See Vol. viii. Book. ii. cap. ii. f e a. iv. near the end. r Q^Cur- 
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be in no danger there, he expofed his perfon to the greatelt 
dangers, took feveral cities, namely Heraclea, Cofentia 
Sipontum, Terina, &c. and fent above three hundred hof- 
tages to Epirus, all chofen out of the beft families of the 
places he had conquered. Having overcome the Brutii and 
Lucani in a fecond battle, to reduce their country thefooner, 
he divided his army into three bodies, pofting them on three 
hills divided by deep vallies, and fending out from thence 
numerous parties to ravage the neighbouring countries. One 
of thefe vallies was wafhed by the Acheron, on the banks 
of which ftood the fmall city of Pandofia. While Alexan- 
der continued in this camp, the vallies were by fudden rains 
laid under water, which broke off the communication be- 
tween the three bodies of the king's forces. The enemy 
laid hold of this favourable opportunity to attack firft the 
two pofts, where the king was not, and which by reafon 
of the inundation he could not any ways aflift. Thefe 
two bodies with much ado defeated, and put to flight, the 
Brutii and LueanI without lofs of time furrounded with all 
their forces the hill, on which the king himfelf was en- 
camped. His guard confifted of two hundred Lucani, who 
being driven from their country had fled to him for refuge. 
Thofe wrote to the generals of their nation, promifing to 
deliver up to them the king of Epirus dead or alive, pro- 
vided they would receive them into favour, and fuffer them 
to return to their native country. The propofal was ac- 
cepted, and the traitors only waited for a favourable op- 
portunity to put their treachery in execution. As Alexan- 
der was a prince of great courage and refolution, in fpite of 
all oppoiition he forced his way through the enemy's army, 
killed one of their generals with his own hand, and having 
with a fmall attendance made his efcape, and gained a 
neighbouring wood, he took his rout from thence to the 
river, the name of which he knew not, with a deiign _ to 
break down the bridge after he had croffed it. But finding 
the bridge carried away by the violence of the inundation, 
he threw himfelf into the river on horfeback, when one of 
the Epirots, who attended him, feeing him in danger of 
> ^yj being drowned, cried out, Curfed Acheron, thou art juftty 
^:/s^called by a fatal name ; for the Greek word Acheron iig- 
^^^Saifjes, .a- torrent of grief. At thefe words Alexander, re- 
- ' :iJiaB ^K^^^^^e anfwer of the oracle, and fearing his fate 
l|pp'roached,_ began to hefitate, being in fufpenfe whether 
Jf **»e mould go quite crofs the river or no. While he was 
ill thus wavering, one of his attendants cried out to him 5 Haften, 
& betrayed 
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betrayed prince, haften to the oppofite bank ; the Lucani, 
your guard, feek to deftroy you. At thofe words the king 
turning about, and feeing the Lucani ready to fall upon 
him drew his fword, and made what hafte he could to reach 
the bank, which he had already gained when one of the 
traitors, difcharging a dart at him, killed him on the fpot. His 
body fell into the river, which carried it to the enemy's 
camp, where it was ufed with all the indignity which rage 
and revenge could fuggeft. After they had barbaroufly de- 
faced it, they cut it in two, fending one part to Cofentia, 
and fetting up the other as a mark for the foldiers to dis- 
charge their arrows and darts at. At length a woman, 
whofe hufband and children had been taken by Alexander's 
troops, entreating the foldiers with tears in her eyes, to give 
her the fcattered remains of the unhappy prince, fince {he 
could eafily purchafe with them the redemption of her 
hulband and children, that part of the body, which the fol- 
diers pofrefTed, was delivered to her, and conveyed by her 
means firft to Metapontum, and from thence removed to 
Epirus, where they were configned to Cleopatra and Olym- 
pias, the former the wife, the latter the fifter of the deceafed 
king. All the antients fpeak of this prince as no ways infe- 
rior either in courage or conduct to his nephew Alexander 
the Great $ but he had the misfortune to engage oh his firft 
fetting out with nations inured to the toils of war, and no 
lefs brave than his own Epirots : whence he ufed to fay, that 
the country, which he propofed to conquer, was inhabited 
by men, whereas the provinces, his nephew Alexander went 
to fubdue, were peopled by women only s : Thus he flyled 
the effeminate nations of Afia, which the Macedonian had 
fubdued. Orofius 1 tells us, that he was killed by the Sam- 
nites, while he was making the necefTary preparations for 
a war with Rome, and adds, that he was in fuch favour with 
Philip his brother-in-law, as made the world believe that the 
inclination which that prince had for him, was more agree- 
able to the wickednefs of thofe times, than to the laws* of 
nature. Theodectes wrote a panegyric on this king as Suidas 
informs us ; he is alio mentioned by Demofthenes u , and ,,,4-., M 
cried up as an able and experienced commander by all the^v/V-^ 
antients who mentions him. ~s£ . 

Alexander was fucceeded in the kingdom by- iEacide5.^p|| 
the fon of Arybbas or Arybas, and grand fon of^AIcetS^^S 

8 Aul. Cell. 1. xvii. c. 21. t Qrof. I vi. * Demof- 
™. is orat- de Halonefo. 
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This prince efpoufed the caufe of Olympias again!! Callan- 
der, and raifed a powerful army with a defign to relieve her 
wriile befieged in the city of Pydna, but having on this oc- 
casion forced many of his fubjecls into the fervice much a- 
gainft their will, they began to mutiny in the camp, e fpe- 
cially after they found all the pafles leading to Pydna feized 
on by Atarchias, Callander's general. Hereupon ^iacides 
being refolved at all events to attempt the relief of Olympias, 
difbanded all thofe who feemed unwilling to follow him in 
this expedition, and taking with him fuch only as fhewed 
themfelves ready to run the fame rifk with himfelf, he ad- 
vanced towards Pydna ; but he had fcarce left Epirus, when 
thofe he had fent back revolted from him, and drawing their 
fellow citizens into the fame revolt, declared by a common 
decree of the ftate, that iEacides had forfeited the crown, 
banilhed him the kingdom, and entered into an alliance with 
CafTander. This, as Diodorus Siculus obferves, was the 
firft rebellion that had happened in Epirus from the time that 
Neoptolemus, the fon of Achilles, had reigned there, the 
kingdom having ever before defcended by right of fuc- 
ceffion from father to fon w . CafTander immediately dif- 
patched Lycifus into Epirus to take upon him in his name 
the government of that kingdom, injoining him to ufe the 
natives with all poffible moderation. However, the Epirots 
were foon reconciled to their king, and, recalling him from 
banifhment, replaced him on the throne of hisanceftors, which 
he did not long enjoy, being killed the fame year in a bat- 
tle fought with Philip the brother of CafTander x . 

Upon his death the crown was conferred upon Alcetas 
his brother, who had been banilhed by his father Arybas on 
.account of his violent temper. As he was an inveterate ene- 
my to CafTander, Lycifcus, Calender's general in Acarnania, 
marched with an army into Epirus, hoping as the affairs of 
that kingdom were not yet well fettled, to depofe him. Al- 
cetas, hearing of the enemy's march, difpatched two of his 
fons, Alexander and Teucer, into all the provinces and cities 
of his dominions, to raife what forces they could ; and in 
the mean time marched out himfeif with the few troops he 
| had to make head againft Lycifcus, whom he found en- 
gXamped at Caflbpia. As Lycifcus's army was far more nu- 
merous than the king's, they fell upon him before he had 
^^K|iifie to fortify his camp, and obliged him after he had been 
jfe abandoned *by mofr. of his troops, to fhut himfelf up in the 

city 



w Diodor, Sicul. 1, xix. > * Idem ibid. 
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city of Eurymenas, where he was clofely befieged. But in 
the mean time his fon Alexander arriving with powerful fuc- 
cours, a fbarp engagement enfued, in which great numbers 
of Lycifcus's men were cut off, and amongft the others 
Micythus, a commander of great reputation, Lyfander the 
Athenian, governor of Leucadia, and many other perfons of 
diftinftion. A few days after this victory Dinias brought 
new fupplies for Lycifcus, whereupon a fecond battle being 
fought, Alexander and Teucer with their father Alcetas 
were forced to fave themfelves by flight, and abandon the 
city of Eurymenas to the enemy, who plundered it; and razed 
it to the ground. Callander, upon the news of the defeat 
of his forces, not having received any intelligence of the 
victory they gained afterwards, haftened into Epirus to fuc- 
cour his general ; but being informed on his arrival of the 
fuccefs that had attended him in the fecond engagement, in- 
ftead of purfuing the war, he thought it advifeable to enter 
into a treaty with the Epirots ; and having concluded a 
peace upon honourable terms, he withdrew his troops, and 
reftored tranquillity to the kingdom of Epirus. Alcetas be- 
ing thus difengaged from fo troublefome a war, began to 
exercife, as he was a prince of a moil tyrannical temper, 
all forts of cruelties over his fubjecrs ; which fo provoked 
them, that having made a general infurrection, they murdered 
both him and his two fons, Hefioneas and Nifus, who were 
then very young. Alexander and Teucer had the good for- 
tune to make their efcape, and never afterwards appeared in 
Epirus y . 

Alcetas was fucceeded by Pyrrhus, a prince of great p yr rhus. 
fame in hiftory. He was the fon of iEacides, of whom we 
have fpoke above, by Philip the daughter of Menon the 
Theflalian, one of the Heraclidae ; fo that Pyrrhus was by 
the father defcended from Achilles, and from Hercules by 
the mother z . When the Epirots revolted from his father, 
and drove him from the throne, it was with much difficul- fop« felLg 
ty that Pyrrhus, then an infant at the breaft, efeaped falling in- into the 
to the hands of the rebels. He was after various adventures hands of th* 
conveyed by Androcles and Angelus, two Epirot lords, to theEpjrpt^^ 
court of Glaucias king of Illyricum, who, as fome authors | r | 
conjeaure, had married his aunt Beroa, the daughter of if 
Arybbas, and [grand-daughter of king Alcetas a . :; Glau- " ■ 

* cias 

Y Idem ibid. 2 Plut. in Pyrrh. 4 ^](fe^iteiner 

Aewecrium, Hill. Jul. torn. 2. in regno Epiri. 
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cias hcfitated a great while, as Plutarch informs us b , before 
he would admit the young prince into his palace, the fear 
he was in of provoking Callander, an implacable enemy t 0 
iEacides, keeping him in fufpenfe. Hereupon thofe who 
had refcued the infant prince from the fury of the rebels 
had recourfe to entreaties, and imploring the king's protec- 
tion, laid the child at his feet, who taking hold of his royal 
robes, raifed himfelf up, and with his arms grafped the king's 
knees. Hereupon Glaucias tenderly embracing him, and 
protefting that he would defend him at the hazard of his 
life and dominions, delivered him to his queen to be educated 
With his own children c . Other writers tell us, that the 
infant, actuated by fome extraordinary impulfe, fixed his 
eyes on the altars of the domeftic gods, as if he claimed the 
protection of thofe deities, who were lovers of hofpitality ; 
and that Glaucias, ftruck at this fight, concluded, that die 
gods took the young prince under their protection, and 
thought it his duty to bring up young Pyrrhus with all pof- 
fible care d . In the mean time Caflander, hearing that the 
unfortunate prince had found a retreat in the court of Glau- 
cias, follicited the king to deliver him up into his hands; 
but neither his repeated inftances, nor the two hundred ta- 
lents he offered Glaucias, could induce him to commit fo 
bafe an action ; he was ftruck with horror at the propofal, re- 
jected it with indignation, and having given the baniihed and 
perfecuted prince an education fuitable to his rank, as foon 
throne as ne atta i ne d tne twelfth year of his age, he fent him back 
ucias- into Epirus at the head of a powerful army, and placed him 
in y on the throne of his anceftors e . Juftin tells us that the Mo- 
loflians, his fubjects, changing their hatred into companion, 
recalled him of their own accord, and afligned him guardians 
to govern the kingdom in his name till he was of age f . He en- 
joyed the kingdom in great peace and tranquillity till he was fe- 
venteen, when thinking himfelf fufficiently fettled on the 
throne, he left Epirus for a while in order to be prefent inllty- 
ricum at the nuptials of one of the fonsofGlaucias,with whom 
he had been educated. But he was no fooner gone than 
the Moloffians, taking advantage of his abfence, revolted 
|| anew, drove all his friends out of the kingdom, feized on 
./if his .treafures, and conferred the crown on Neoptolemus his 
P"$ s great uncle. Pyrrhus being by, this unexpected revolt de- 
^efted of all his dominions, and deftitute of fufficient fuc- 
•' ' .. cours, 

b Tlut. "irf Pyrrho. c Idem ibid. * Paufan. » 

Attic. e Plut, ibid. f Juftin. 1. xvii. c. 3. 
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cours, to recover them, retired to Demetrius the Ton of An- 
tio-onus, commonly known by the firname of Poliorcetes, 
w ho had married his filler Deidamia. From that great com- 
mander he learnt the art of war, ferving under him with the 
companions and fellow -foldiers of Alexander the Great. 
In the famous battle of Ipfus he diftinguifhed himfelf young 
as he was, in a very eminent manner, having fought with 
incredible bravery, and repulfed the enemy on that fide, 
where he was ported s . Demetrius neverthelefs loft the bat- 
tle ; but Pyrrhus very feafonably covered Greece, and fa- 
ved for his brother-in-law the Greek cities, which that prince 
had confided to his care. Nor was this the only proof he 
gave of his affection for Demetrius ; for a peace being at 
length concluded between him and Ptolemy by the inter- 
pofition of Seleucus, Pyrrhus confented to be one of the 
hoftages, who were fent into Egypt to fecure the execution 
of the treaty. 

During his abode at the court of Egypt he was ge- 
nerally admired for the fweetnefs of his temper, the regu- 
larity of his conducf, and his great dexterity and addrefs 
in all forts of manly exercifes. His chief aim was to make 
his court to Berenice, who had the great eft afcendant over 
Ptolemy, and furpafted all the other women of the court 
in beauty as well as prudence. And herein he was very 
fuccefsful, for he fo gained her by his noble and obliging 
behaviour, that me prevailed upon her hufband to give him 
her daughter Antigone in preference to fcveral young prin- 
ces who demanded her. Antigone was the daughter of this 
favourite queen by Philip her firft hufband, a Macedonian 
lord of no great fame. After Pyrrhus had married her, 
Berenice, defirous to fee her daughter become a queen, in- 
duced Ptolemy to fupply her fon-in-law with fufficient for- 
ces to recover his kingdom. With thefe he failed into Epi- Recovers hia 
rus, and having defeated in a battle Neoptolemus, whom kingdom 
the MololTians had placed on the throne, he recovered his with the af- 
paternal dominions. Neoptolemus had recourfe to the neigh- 5 fta ^ of ' - ; 
bouring princes ; but Pyrrhus, to avoid the evil confequen- 0 f Egypt--; .. 
ees of a civil war, condefcended to give him up part of his -v. ' r- 1 
dominions. Neoptolemus at firft fcemed to be well fatisfied '^0§* 
with part of the kingdom; but having foon after at the .in- „ _ r fj~ 
ligation of the enemies of Pyrrhus attempted to poifon him, h r 

§ Plut. ibid. Arrian. 1. vii. Appian. inS| 
Vol, IX. M m 
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he was by his orders put to death h . Pyrrhus having by hi s 
death got poffeflion of the whole kingdom of Epirus, con* 
tinued no longer idle in his dominions ; but marching, into 
the neighbouring countries performed thofe great feats we 
have defcribed in the hiftory of Macedon *, and therefore 
{hall not repeat in this place. 

This warlike prince being obliged by Lyfimachus to 
abandon the kingdom of Macedon, which he had taken 
from his brother-in-law Demetrius, as we have related elfe- 
where k , might have palled his days in tranquillity among 
his fubjecls, enjoying the fweets of a peace, and governing 
his people agreeable to the rales of juftice ; but his reftlefs 
temper and unbounded ambition made him feize with joy 
on the firft opportunity that offered of plunging himfelf in- 
to new troubles. 

The inhabitants of Tarentum were then at war with 
the Romans, and not finding themfelves in a condition to 
oppofe fo formidable an enemy with their own ftrength, 
they caft their eyes upon Pyrrhus, and difpatched embaffa- 
dors to him, not only from themfelves, but from all the 
Greek cities in Italy, enjoining them to acquaint him, that 
they wanted only a leader of experience and reputation; 
that Tarentum was not the only city whole forces would join 
him v that the MefTapians, Lucanians, Samnites, Brutians, 
and many other rich and populous nations, weary either 
of bearing the Roman yoke, or of being in a continual dread 
of rt, were ready to aflift him in exterminating that haughty 
and imperious republic ; that he might depend on being ap- 
plied at his arrival with three hundred thoufand foot, and 
twenty thoufand horfe 9 , &c. The joy with which Pyrrhus 
received a propofal fo agreeable to his difpofition, may be 
eafily imagined. His head was filled with the exploits of 
Alexander the Great, and his frequently converfing with 
the generals, who had ferved under that conqueror, had 
ftrongly inclined him to attempt in the weft what Alexan- 
der had with fo much glory performed in the eaft. He 
therefore willingly clofed with the propofal of the Taren- 
f tine embaffadors, promifing to pafs over into Italy with all 
§ poffible expedition, and employ the whole ftrength of his 
.... kingdom in refcuing them from the oppreflion they groaned 
under. < " However, before he began to make the neccnary 
2/ - - " pr e P a - 
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preparations, he is faid to have confulted the oracle of Del- 
phos, about the fucctfs of his intended expedition ; on which 
occafion the anfwer of the god was uttered in fuch terms as 
might equally iignify, either that he mould conquer the 
Romans, or the Romans him ; but the deiire he had of em- 
barquing in this expedition, made him interpret the am- 
biguous anfwer in his own favour K 

A Thessalian, named Cyneas, was at this time Pyr- 
rhus's prime minifter and chief favourite. He was a man 
of moft extraordinary parts, being an experienced officer, 
an able politician, and the moft eloquent orator of his age : 
the art of oratory he had learned under Demofthenes ; that 
of war under the companions of Alexander the Great > and 
politics by long experience ; having been always employed 
by Pyrrhus in the moft difficult negotiations. The art of 
perfuafion, of which he was mafter, and the fecret he had 
of infinuatiug himfelf into the affections of thofe he dealt 
with, enabled him to conquer all difficulties in the bufinefs 
he tranfa&ed for his mafter 3 infomuch, that Pyrrhus him- 
felf ufed to fay, that he had gained more cities by the elo- 
quence and pcrfuafive difcourfes of Cyneas, than he could 
poflibly have conquered by force of arms. He was by pro- 
feffion a philofopher of the feci: of Epicurus, which was not 
then come into difrepute through the ill ufe that corrupt 
men afterwards made of the principles they profefled. At 
court he maintained the character of a man of virtue, and 
a lover of truth, who was not capable of deceiving by mean 
flatteries, and yet had fubmiffion enough to execute, without 
murmuring, the orders that were given contrary to his ad- 
vice. Pyrrhus, who repofed an entire confidence in this 
great man, could not help communicating to him the vaft 
projects he was forming. Having therefore called him into 
his cabinet, after he had difmifled the Tarentine embafla- 
dors , the Tarentines, faid he, invite me over into Italy, 
which opens to me a large field of glory. To fubdue the". 
Romans is to conquer the weft: and how eafy is it to fub-jefignto ? 
due them ! Hetruria finds them employment on on,e hand,C>neas. n . 
and all the nations on this fide of the Tyber, quite to the 
fea-lhore, are ready to take up arms under my command " ' 
againft that ambitious and haughty republic. Tell me im- t ■ 
partially what you think of this expedition. Cyneas, ".with-"- 
out difapproving his dcfign upon Italy, afked him whither^lfff^^ 
M m 2 -; h^-^. '^v. 

1 Plut, ibid, k Cic, de Pivin. 1. ii. " h 
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he defigned to turn his arms, if the gods mould be fo gra- 
cious as to crown his attempts upon that country with the 
wiflied-for fuccefs. To this queftion Pyrrhus without he- 
fitation anfwered, that from Italy he defigned to pafs over 
into Sicily, where he mould find all things in confufion on 
account of the death of king Agathocles, who had kept 
the Sicilians in awe. And how many fruitful provinces, 
faid he, mall I find there, either ready to receive me after 
the conquer! of Italy, or not in a condition to oppofe my 
victorious troops ! And when Sicily mail have fubmitted 
fo you, where do you intend to make war next ? replied 
Cyneas. The thing fpeaks itfelf, anfwered Pyrrhus ; from 
Sicily I will fail over into Africa. The Carthaginians are 
not invincible ; Agathocles furprized them with a few fhips, 
and was very near making himfelf king of Carthage. And 
when I mall have taken that city, who will be able to 
make head againft me? Macedon, which I formerly 
conquered, and every province of Greece, mall be part of 
my future conquefb. And after all thefe victories, faid 
Cyneas, how mall we employ ourfelves, and difpofe of our 
time ? I will then, fubjoined Pyrrhus, take fome reft after 
all my fatigues, and enjoy the pleafures of life with you. 
At thefe words the wife philofopher interrupting him j And 
what prevents you, faid he, from enjoying that happinefs 
now, which you propofe to feek through fo many toils and 
labours, with the hazard of never being able to find it? 
Why mould you purchafe, at fo dear a rate, the gratifica- 
tions which you may now enjoy without the leaft trouble ? 
Thefe words made fome impreflion upon the king; but 
his ambition getting the better of his underftanding, he per- 
fifted in his defign ; and covering his ambitious views with 
the appearance of virtue, It is hereditary in my family? faid 
he, to affift the miferable : we ought not to make war for 
ourfelves alone, but to relieve the opprcfied. Being thus 
^ unalterably fixed in his defign of fubj edging all Italy, the 

IlSefolves on better to conceal it, he caufed a very artful claufe to be m- 
a^vnrw : th ferted in his treaty with the Tarentines, viz. that when he 
/.<bc Romans had oncc relieved Tarentum,* he mould not be detained in 
^|:^f * - Italy, but allowed to return to Epirus. He likewife re- 
: £ Squired that fome of the embaftadors mould continue in his 
* ■ " dominions, under pretence of affifting him in making tne 
^^^neqeflary-' preparations for war ; but in reality, that they 
rail ht be as A many holtages to fecure the fidelity of the 
5viv ^ " lt-irre's <k Having 

™ Plih, ibid, Dion, in excerpt. Zonar. 1. vill 
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Having taken thefe prudent precautions, he Immedi- 
ately difpatched Cyneas with part of his fleet and a detach- 
ment of three thoufand foot to Tarentum, where that artful 
minifter foon changed the face of affairs, the chief men of 
the city being, notwithftanding the embafly they had fent 
to Pyrrhus, inclined to come to an agreement with the 
Romans ; nay, they had even chofen for their chief ma- 
gistrate one Agis, who was a iincere friend to the Romans, 
and acted in concert with L. .^Emilius Barbula the Roman 
general, hoping by that means to reconcile his countrymen 
to Rome, and make them lay alide their defign of receiving 
the king of Epirus. But Cyneas by his eloquence and in- 
finuating behaviour prevailed upon the Tarentines to depofe 
Agis, and place one of the embafTadors, who had been fent 
tc Epirus in his room. After this h? perfuaded them to 
deliver up their citadel to one Milo an Epirote, who was 
arrived a few days before with frefn fuccours, and the a- 
greeable news, that Pyrrhus would foon be there in per- 
fon at the head of a numerous army. The TarentineSj 
impatient to fee the king of Epirus among them, upon 
this advice difpatched their gallies and a great number of 
tranfports with all forts of provifions and a large fum of 
money, to Epirus, in order to convey Pyrrhus with his 
troops and elephants fafe to Tarentum. The convoy no 
fooner arrived than the king embarqued, Cyneas and Milo p y triras «»- 
having paved the way for him fo well, that his audiority^y^Year 
was already as well eftablifhed in Tarentum, as in Epirus. after* the 
Before the arrival of the Tarentine fleet he had fettled the flood > 4 7* 9- 
government of his dominions during his abfence. He left^^g^ 
Ptolemy, his fon by Antigone the daughter of Berenice, 
who was then fifteen years old, regent of Epirus under the 
tuition of Ptolemy Cera un us king of Macedon. He took 3 
his two younger fons Alexander and Helenus (L) with him 

M m 3 into \ 

(L) After the death of Antigone, the daughter of Berenice, /,y : 
pyrrhus married feveral wives. The firft was the daughter of ■ • " IS 
Antoleon, king of the Paeonians. The fecond, by name Bircen- 
na was the daughicr of Bardullis, king of the Illyrians. The - '*"■=:'.-> 
third was Lanaira, the daughter of Agathocles, king of Syra- ;. V V-V'-* 
cute. The latter brought him the ifland of Corcyra, which her' ' K 
rather had feized, for her portion. By her he had Alexander , | tfg 
andHeenus, the youngeft of all his children, byBercenha. Plu^f^^ 
tarch tells us, that all the children of Pyrrhus derived a warlil^^^^ 
genms from their father, which was greatly improved by i&^^^^^m 
Ration and adds, thatone ofthem &ving afShJmi^^^^^ 
0t hls chldren he defigned to leave the kingdoSf^rul^^^^^ 

king 
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into Italy, to amufe and entertain him in this long ex- 
pedition. Before his departure, he had likewife borrowed 
fhips, men, and money, of the kings his friends ; fo that 
his army confifted of twenty-two thoufand foot, three thou- 
fand horfe, five hundred (lingers, and fifty elephants accor- 
ding to Juftin n , which Plutarch reduces to twenty °. A- 
mong thefe troops were about feven thoufand of thofe brave 
Macedonians, who had conquered Afia under Alexander the 
Great. His fleet was compofed of the mips of Epirus, the 
gallies of Tarentum, and thofe which Antigonus Gonatus 
had fent him. With thefe he immediately fet fail about the 
end of the winter, the eager defire he had of getting to I* 
taly, not fufFcring him to wait for a more favourable fea- 
fon. But his impatience had like to have coft him dear; 
for he had fcarce got out into the open fea, when a vio- 
His fleet lent ftorm from the north drove him out of his courfe, and 

tXm. hY dif P erfe < i . his fleet - The ftiP' on bo ^ of which the ki "g 
was, being large and high-built, gained by the care of the 

pilot and mariners the coaft of Italy the firft, after a voy- 
age of infinite fatigue and danger. The few (hips that 
followed the king ftruck againft the rocks on the Meflapian 
fhore, and were darned to pieces. While Pyrrhus was pre- 
paring to come afhore, the inhabitants having flocked from 
all quarters to fee him, a frefh accident was very near 
ftroying the deliverer of Italy, as they {tiled him, and dif- 
appointing the expectation of the Tarentines. For a land 
wind rifing all on a fudden with great violence, drove Pyr- 
rhus out to fea again. This new danger was greater than any 
he had met with in his paiTage, the mariners expecting that 
his (hip, being furioufly beat by huge waves, would founder 
And himfelf at eacn 11 fuftained. In this extremity the intrepid 

in danger of Pyrrhus did not hefitate a moment, but as the more was 
^ingloft. not f ar 0 ff 5 threw himfelf into the fea, and was imme- 
diately followed by his guards, and thofe friends he had on 
board, without doubt, to take care of his perfon, and fave 
^ . him at the danger of their own lives ; but as the night was 
; ", - extremely dark and the fea ran very high, he frruggled with the 

waves till day-break, when the wind abating, he reached 

the 

; - ' n Juftin. 1. xvii. c. 2. 0 Plut. Ibid. 

;|V y -^&ing anfwered, To him who has the fharpeft fword. Lanaiia, 
^^ftwho was "once his favourite wife, grew at laft jealous of him, 
^|Ii^|hinking he preferred his other wives to her, and retiring to Cor- 
^^^^PJjr^^ierc married Demetrius (102). 

f /# ^JW^*^^ (102) Plut. in Pyrrho, 
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the land with the affiftance of the Meflapians, who flood 
on the fhore. The long fatigue he had fuftained during 
great part of the night, weakened him to fuch a degree, 
that he could not ftand without being fupported by his 
guards. But what gave him the greateft uneifinefs, was the 
apprehenfion he was under of his army being loft ; for he 
had with him only two thoufand men, a few horfes, and 
two elephants, animals which had never before been feen in 
Italy. With thefe he crofled Meflapia, and marched direct- 
ly to Tarentum p . 

Cyneas no fooner heard what had happened to Pyrrhus, Arr - vesat , 
but he advanced to meet him at the head of a ftrong de- Tarentum. 
tachment, and conducted him fafe to Tarentum, w hre 
he was received with loud acclamations and all poflible 
demonstrations of joy. The Tarentines, who were entirely 
devoted to their pleafures, expected that he mould take all 
the fatigues of the war on himfelf, and expofe his Epirots 
only to danger. And indeed Pyrrhus for fome days diflem- 
bled his defign, and fuffered the Tarentines to indulge without 
reftraint their ufual diverlions. But his mips, which had been 
difperfed all over the Ionian fca, arriving one after another, 
and with them the troops which he had put on board of them 
in Epirus, he began to reform the diforders that prevailed in 
the city. The theatre was the place to which the idle Ta- 
rentines reforted daily in great numbers, and where the in- 
cendiaries ftirred up the people to fedition with their haran- 
gues ; he therefore caufed it to be fhut up, as he did like- 
wife the public gardens, porticos, and places of exercife, 
where the inhabitants ufed to entertain themfelves with news, R c fo rms the 
and fpeak with great freedom of their governors, cenfuring manners of 
tljeir conduct, and fettling the government according to their the Taren " 
different humours, which occanoned great divifions, and rent tmes ' 
the city into various factions. As they were a very voluptu- 
ous and indolent people, they fpent whole days and nights in 
feafts, mafquerades, plays, &c. and thefe Pyrrhus abfolutely % 
prohibited as no lefs dangerous than the arTemblies of prating 
politicians. They were utter ftrangers to military exercifes ...» - 

and the art of handling arms \ but Pyrrhus having caufed an '5: 
exact rcgifter to be made of ail the young men who were fit 
for war, picked out the ftrongeft among them, and incorpo- -V^ \\ 
rated them among his own troops, faying, that he would-' ^ 
take it upon him to give them courage. He exercifed them 
daily for feveral hours, and on that occafion behaved himfelf ^ '% 

M m 4 " ••Wi%';''';fg > ^ 
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with an inexorable feverity, inflicting exemplary punifriment s 
on fuch as did not attend, or failed in their duty. By ^ 
wife meafues he prevented feditions among the citizens, and 
inured their youth to military difcipline ; and becaufe many 
who had not been accuftomed to fuch feverity and rigour' 
withdrew from their native country, Pyrrhus, by a public 
proclamation declared all thofe guilty of death, who fhould 
attempt to abandon their country, or abfent themfelves from 
the common mufters 

The Tarentines, being now fenfible that Pyrrhus was 
determined to be their mafter, began loudly to complain of 
his conduct ; but he being informed of whatever paffed 
among them by his fpies, who infinuated themfelves into 
all companies, privately difpatched the moft factious, and 
fent thofe, whom he fufpected, under various pretences to 
his fon's court in Epirus. Among the latter was Ariftar- 
chus, a famous orator, whofe eloquence gave Pyrrhus no 
fmall jealoufy ; for orators had in thofe days a great influ- 
ence over the multitude, efpecially in the Greek cities 
where popular government obtained. As Ariftarchus had, 
we may fay, an abfolute authority in the city, Pyrrhus 
made it his chief bufinefs to leflen his reputation among his 
fellow-citizens, pretending a ftrict friendfhip for the orator, 
and giving out, that in many things, which were difpleafing 
to the Tarentines, he had acted according to his advice. 
But Ariftarchus in his private difcourfes undeceived them, 
letting them know that he entertained the fame thoughts 
of Pyrrhus as the multitude. The king therefore, thinking 
it neceflary to remove fo dangerous an enemy, fent him 
to his fon on an embafty, which, he faid, was of the ut- 
moft importance. Ariftarchus faw through the artifice, but 
pretending to be altogether unacquainted with it, accepted 
the deputation, and choofinga veffel the commmander of which 
was entirely at his devotion, fet fail, as Pyrrhus imagined, for 
Epirus. But he had no fooner loft fight of the land, than he 
ordered the pilot to return to Italy, and put into fome port, 
from whence he might go fsifely by land into Rome. The 
pilot obeyed, and Ariftarchus, on his arrival in that metro- 
polis, acquainted the fenate with the ftate of Tarentum and 
the defigns of Pyrrhus. Hereupon Fabricus was immediate- 
ly difpatched to vifit the Roman colonies and the allies of 
r .the republic, to fortify fome places, and exhort the cities to 
fcontinue Heady in their alliance with Rome. And truly 
thefe precautions were neceflary, the allies of the republic 
g: ^' being 




^|jpiit. ibid. Frontin, Strateg. 
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being in many places inclined to defert her, and ready to 
join a king famous for his exploits, who promifed them a 
happy deliverance from all manner of fubje&ion r . 

In the mean time P. Valerius Laevinas the Roman con- 
ful, entering the country of the Lucanians, who were in 
alliance with the Tarentines, committed great ravages there, 
and having taken and fortified one of their caftles, waited 
in that neighbourhood for Pyrrhus. The king, though he 
had not yet received any fuccours from the Samnites, Mef- 
fapians, and oth^r allies of the Tarentines, thought it highly 
diihonourJole io continue (hut up in a city, while the Ro- 
mans were ravaging the country of his friends. He there- 
fore took the field with the troops he had brought with hlrn 
from Epirus, fome recruits of Tarentum, and a fmall num- 
ber of Italians. But before he began hoftilities he wrote 
the following letter to Lsevinus : Pyrrhus to Laevinus health. 
" I am informed that you command an army, which is to Writes a 
" make war upon the Tarentines. Difband it without de- J*"^ Jj* 
" lay, and lay your prelenfions before me. After I have confulLs- 
" heard both parties, I will give judgment, and know how v] ™3. 
" to make my fer.tence be obeyed. Laevinus anfwered the ^ h f ^ l ° nful ' i 
" king with all the haughtinefs of a Roman: Know, Pyr- 
" rhus, that we neither admit you as a judge, nor fear you 
" as an enemy. Does it become you to take upon you to 
" judge us, who have yourfelf injured us by landing in Italy 
" without the confent of our republic ? We will have no 
" arbitrator but Mars, the author of our race, and pro- 
" tector of our arms". The king upon the receipt of this 
letter immediately marched towards thofe parts where Lae- 
vinus was waiting for him. The Romans were encamped 
on the hither fide of the river Siris, and Pyrrhus, ap- 
pearing on the oppofite bank, made it his firft bufinefs to re- 
connoitre the enemy's camp in perfon, and fee what appear- 
ance they made. With this view he croffed the river at- 
tended by Megacles one of his officers, and chief favourites ; 
and haying obferved the conful's intrenchments, the manner 
m which he had pofted his advanced guards, and the good ' 
order of his camp, he was greatly furprized ; and addreffing 
Megacles, Thefe people, faid he, are not fuch barbarians as <;'■;. 
we take them to be ; let us try them before we condemn " 

them' K. f 

r Plut. ibid. Dion, in excerpt. Urfin. Polyb. I. i. c. - 
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them (M). On his return he changed his refolution of at- 
tacking them, and fhutting himfelf up in his intrenchments 
waited for the arrival of the confederate troops. In the mean 
time he pofted ftrong guards along the river to prevent the ene- 
my from pafling it, and continually fent out fcouts to difcover 
the defigns, and watch the motions ef the conful. Some of 
thefe being taken by the advanced guards of the Romans 
the conful himfelf led them through his camp, and having 
(hewed them his army, fent them back to the king, telling 
themthathe had many other troops to {hew them in duetLne'. 

LiEviNirs being determined to draw the enemy to a bat- 
tle before Pyrrhus received the reinforcements he expected, 
having harangued his troops, marched to the banks of the 
Siris, and there drawing up his infantry in battalia, ordered 
the cavalry to file off, and march a great way about in 
order to find a palTage at fome place not defended by the 
enemy. Accordingly they palled the river without being 
obferved, and falling upon the guards, which Pyrrhus had 
pofted on the banks over-againft the confular army, gave 
the infantry an opportunity of cromng the river on bridges, 
which Laevinus had prepared for that purpofe. But before 
they got over, Pyrrhus haftening from his camp, which was 
at fome diftance from the river 3 hoped to cut the Roman 

army 

8 Plut. ibid. Jufcin. 1. xviii. c. z. Paufan. in Bceotic. 

(M) Aurelius Victor and Florus make Pyrrhus talk in a ve- 
ry different manner on this occafion, and altogether foreign to 
the purpofe. The firft tells us, that at the fight of the Roman 
army he cried out, that his fate was like that of Hercules, fincc 
he likewife had a hydra to encounter ; and Florus, that when 
he faw the Roman troops, he complained of his being born un- 
der the fame conftellation with Hercules, fince fo many enemies, 
like the heads of the hydra of Lerna, ftarted up out of their 
own blood. Cyneas, according to Plutarch, and not Pyrrhus, 
made this comparifon, after he had obferved how quickly the 
Roman army was recruited, and the legions filled up, notwith- 
fhmding the great lofs they had fuftained in the firft battle. On 
this occafion the reflection of Cyneas was a very fenfible one, 
and the comparifon obvious and natural ; but it # would 
"have been highly abfurd in the circumftances in which the 
above-mentioned authors fuppofe Pyrrhus to have made it, 
that is,-:hefore he had engaged the Romans, or gained any 
Wiftory over them; for how could he then compare them to 
"tHeJiydra, whofe heads grew up as faft as Hercules cut them 

mm 
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army in pieces, while they were difordered with the diffi- 
culties of pafling the river, and climbing up the fteep 
banks. But the cavalry covering the infantry, and (landing 
between them and the Epirots, gave them time to form 
themfelves on the banks of the river. On the other hand, 
Pyrrhus drew up his men as faft as they came from the 
camp, and performed fuch feats of valour, that the Romans 
thought him worthy of the great reputation he had acquired. 

As the cavalry alone had hitherto engaged, Pyrrhus, 
who confided moft in his infantry, haftened back to the 
camp in order to bring them to the charge : but took two 
precautions before he began the attack ; the firft was to ride 
through the ranks, and {hew himfelf to the whole army ; 
for his horfe having been killed under him in the firft onfet, 
a report had been fpread that he was killed ; the fecond 
was to change his habit and helmet with Ivlcgacles; for p yrr hus is m 
having been known in the engagement of the horfe by the great danger 
richnefs of his attire and armour, many of the Romans had"?^ 1 ^ 
aimed at him in particular, fo that he was with the utmoft&TbattL 
difficulty taken up and faved after his horfe was killed un- 
der him. Thus difguifed, he led his phalanx againft the Ro- 
man legions, and attacked them with incredible fury. Lce- 
vinus fuftained the fhock with great refolution, fo that the 
victory was for many hours warmly difputed, The Ro- 
mans gave feveral times way to the Epirots, and the Epirots 
to the Romans ; but both parties rallied again, and were 
brought back to the charge by their commanders. Mega- 
cles in the attire and helmet of Pyrrhus was in all places, 
and well fupported the chancier he had afTumed. But his 
difguife at laft proved fatal to him : For a Roman knight, 
by name Dexter, taking him for the king, followed him 
where-ever he went, and having found an opportunity of 
^charging a blow at him, ftruck him dead on the fpot, 
ftnpt him of his helmet and armour, and carried them in 
^ mph to the conful, who by mewing to the Epirots the 
u s of their king, fo terrified them, that they began to 
give ground. But Pyrrhus appearing bare-headed in the firft : • I 
ttes of his phalanx, and riding through all the lines undeceived 
™s men, and infpired them with new courage. The ad- 
vantage feemed to be pretty equal on both fides, when Leo 
vmus ordered his cavalry to advance j which Pyrrhus ob- - ~ f&i 
terving, drew up twenty elephants in the front of -his army 
with towers on their backs full of bowmen. " The very ^!I1§ 
gt of thofe dreadful animals chilled the bravery ..^SffiA 
tomans, who had never before feen them. Howeve£\they, XJf^X 
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HDI advanced, till their horfes, not being able to bear the 
fmell of them, and frightened at the ft range noife they made 
took head, and either threw their riders, or carried them off 
full ftretch in fpitc of their utmoft efforts. In the mean time 
the archers, difcharging mowers of darts from the towers 
wounded feveral of the Romans in that confufion, while 
others were trod to death by the elephants. Notwithftandhp 
*he difordcr of the cavalry, the legionaries ftill kept their 
ranks, and could not be broke, till Pyrrhus attacked them 
in perfon at the head of the Theflalian horfe. The onfrt 
was fo furious, that they were forced to yield, and retire in 
diforder. The king of Epirus retrained the ardour of his 
troops, and would not fuffer them to purfue the enemy, 
an elephant which had been wounded by a Roman foldier, 
named Minuccius, having caufed a great diforder in his ar- 
my. This accident favoured the retreat of the Romans, 
and gave them time to repafs the river, and take refuge in 
Apulia l . DionyliuKHalicarnafTeus make the lofs of die Ro- 
mans in this firft batiks amount to fifteen thoufand men; 
but Hieronymus, quoted by the fame hiftorian, reduces it 
to feven thoufand : according to the former Pyrrhus loft thir- 
teen thoufand, and four thoufand only according to the 
latter. The Epirot remained matter of the field, and had 
the pleafure to fee the R.omans fly before him ; but the vie- 
him 7 tor y co ^ ^ m ^ ear ' a & reat number of his bell: officers and 
foldiers having been {lain in the battle; whence he was heard 
to fay after the action, that he was both conqueror and 
conquered, and that if he gained fuch another victory, he 
mould be obliged to return to Epirus alone. He was fo far 
from being elated with the advantage he had got, that when 
he hung up the fpoils he had taken from the enemy, in the 
temple of Jupiter at Tarentum, he caufed this memorable 
infeription to be engraved upon them: Great Jupiter, I have 
conquered an invincible nation, and am conquered by the 
fame u (N). His firft care after the action was to bury the 
dead, with which the plain was covered ; and herein he made 

no 

§1 J T Dion. Halicarnafs. J. iii. Pint. ibid. Euirop. 1. ii. OroU- 
-\V iv. c. 2. u Plut. ibid. Orof. 1. iv. c i. 

WlfrL ■ (^). words of this infeription, as they have been.tranflated 
jSjpfcr to us in verfe, are, 

WMl % -^^^& lv i^i'an.te fuere viri, pater optime Olympj 
I3tL ffit.-in..^ugna vici, viclufque fum ab iifdem 
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no diftinclion between the Romans and his own Epirots. 
In viewing the bodies of the former, he obferved that none 
of them had received any difhonourable wounds, that they 
had all fallen in the p-jfts affigned them, ftill held their fwords' 
in their hands, and mewed even after their death a certain 
martial air and fiercenefs in their faces; and on this occa- 
fion it was, that he uttered thofe famous words : O that 
Pyrrhus had Romans for his foldiers, or the Romans, Pyr- 
rhus for their leader ! Together we mould fubdue the whole 
world w . 

The king of Epirus underftood the art of war too well 
not to reap what advantage he could from his victory. He 
broke into the countries in alliance with the Romans like a 
torrent, plundered the lands of the republic, and made in- 
cudions even into the neighbourhood of Rome. Many ci- 
ties opened their gates to him, and in a fhort time he ni2de MaJc hJm- 
himfelf mafter of the greateft part of Compania. While felf matter 
he was in that fruitful province, fubfifting his troops thcre°^ the s 1 "^- 
at the cxpence of the Romans, he was joined by the Sam-canipanL 
nites, Lucanians, and MefTapians, whom he had fo long 
expected. After having reproached them for their delay, 
he gave them a good mare of the fpoils he had taken from 
the enemy ; and having by this means gained their affe&i- 
ons, he marched without lofs of time to lay fiege to Capua ; 
but Laevinus, having already received a reinforcement of two 
legions, threw fome troops into the city, which obliged 
Pyrrhus to drop his defign, and leaving Capua to march 
ftrait to Naples. Laevinus followed him, haraffing his troops 
on their march, and at length, by keeping his army in that 
neighbourhood, forced him to give over all thoughts of mak- 
ing himfelf mafter of that important city. The king then 
all of a fudden took his rout towards Rome by the Latin 
way, furprized Fregellae, and marching through the country Takes Fre " 
of the Hernici, fat down before Praneffe. There from the §eUae ' 
top of a hill he had the pleafurc of feeing Rome, and is 
faid to have advanced fo near the walls, that he drove a 
cloud of duft into the city. But he was foon forced to V 4 
retire by the other conful T. Coruncanius, who having _<V ... 
reduced Hetruria, was juft then returned with hh victcri- 
ous army to Ruin-, The king of Epirus therefore, hav- 
ing no hopes of bringing the Hetrurians into his intereft, and ' -***%gk 
tomg two confular armies readv to fall upon him, raifed^^M 
we hege of Praencfte, and haftcned back into Campari i a, We of p^l - 
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where, to his great furprize, he found Laevinus with a more 
numerous army than that which he had defeated on the banb 
of the Siris. The conful went to meet him with a deW 
to try the fate of another battle, which Pyrrhus being un- 
willing to decline, drew up his army, and to ftrike terror 
into the Roman legions, ordered his men to beat their 
bucklers with their lances, and the leaders of the elephants 
to force them to make their hideous noife. But the noife 
was returned with fuch an univerfal ftiout by the Romans 
that Pyrrhus, thinking fo much alacrity on the part of the 
vanquifhed too fure a prognoftic of victory, altered his 
mind, and, pretending that the auguries were not favoura- 
ble, retired to Tarentum, and put an end to the cam- 
paign x . 

While Pyrrhus continued quiet at Tarentum, he had 
time to reflect on the valour and conduct of the Romans; 
which made him conclude, that the war, in which he was 
engaged, muft end in his ruin and difgrace, if not termi- 
nated by an honourable peace. He was therefore overjoyed 
when he heard that the fenate had determined to fend an 
honourable embafly to him, not doubting but their errand 
was to propofe terms of peace. He pleafed himfelf with 
The Ro- the imagination of feeing thofe haughty republicans at his 
mans fend f eet j n a ftmpiiant manner, and faying to them with the air 

anembaffy r , " 5 ■> © . f 

to him to °* a conqueror, I grant you peace. In full expectation or 
defire an this, he fent Lycon the Moloffian to wait for them with a 
^[foneS of guard on the frontiers of Tarentum ; and as they approached 
the city went out in perfon to meet them ; received them 
with all poflible marks of honour, and oppointed them ftately 
lodgings, commanding them to be plentifully fupplied at the 
public expence with all necefiaries. The embaffadors were 
three men of diftinguimed merit, viz. Cornelius Dolabella, 
who was famous for the fignal victory he had gained over 
the Senones, the virtuous Fabricius, and iEmilius Papus, 
..... who had been his collegue in the confulate two years before. 

; . When they were admitted to an audience, the only thing 

- . they demanded was a furrender of the prifoners, either by 
^ . - , way of exchange, or at fuch a ranfom as mould be agreed 
fc&j/' on 5 for Pyrrhus in the late battle had made eighteen hun- 
pi dred prifoners, moil: of them Roman knights, and men ot 
• :;diftin_£tton in the republic. They had fought with gre at 
fefgi^bravery, till their horfes, frightened with the roaring of the 

MM* . 
MSflSgLM^ * Hut. & Flor. ibid. Zonar. 1. viii. c. 4 . 
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king's elephants, bad either thrown them, or obliged them 
to difmount j by which unforefeen accident they had fallen 
into the enemy's hands. The fenate therefore pitying the 
condition of thofe brave men, had determined, contrary to 
their cuftom, to redeem them. Pyrrbus was greatly fur- 
prized and difappointed when he found that they had no 
other propofals to make ; but concealing his thoughts, he 
only anfwered, that he would confider of it, and let them 
know his refolution f. 

Accordingly he aflembled his council ; but his chief 
favourites were divided in their opinions. Milo, who com- 
manded in the citadel of Tarentum, was for coming to no 
compofition with the Romans ; but Cyneas, who knew his 
matter's inclination, propofed not only fending back the 
prifoners without ranfom, but difpatching an embafly to Rome 
to treat with the fenate of a lafting peace. His advice was ^ f 

proved, and he himfelf appointed to go cn that embafly. Af- toRome* to 
ter thefe refolutions the king acquainted the embaffadors that treat of a 
he intended to releafe the prifoners without ranfom, flnce peace - 
he had already riches enough, and defired nothing of their 
republic but her friendfhip. Afterwards he had feveral pri- D . , 
vate conferences with r abncius, whole virtue he tried with conference 
mighty offers of riches and grandeur ; but finding him proof with Fai >*i- 
againftall temptations, herefolved to try whether his intre- cius * 
pidity and courage were equal to his virtue. With this view 
he caufed an elephant to be placed behind a curtain in the 
hall where he received the Roman embaffador. As Fabricius 
had never feen one of thofe beafts, the king, taking a turn or 
two in the hall with him, brought him within the elephant's 
reach, and then caufed the curtain to be drawn all on a 
fudden, and that monftrous animal to make his ufual noife, 
and even lay his trunk on Fabricius's head. But the in- 
trepid Roman, without betraying the leaft fear or concern. 
Does the great king, faid he, with furprifing calmnefs, who 
could not ftagger me with his offers, think to frighten me 
with the braying of a bead ? Pyrrhus, aftonilhed at his im- 
moveable conftancy invited him to dine with him ; and on 
this occafion it was, that the converfation turning upon the >.'/-.. 
Epicuraean philofophy, Fabricius made that celebrated cxcla- w ' 
mation ; « O that Pyrrhus, both for Rome's fake -and his , > /; % 
own, had placed his happinefs in the boafted indolence a of '*%S 
Epicurus ! a . - , „ / wJ J^ 

Every 
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Every thing Pyrrhus heard or faw of the Romans en. 
creafed his earneftnefs for peace. He fent for the three 
embafladors, releafed two hundred of the prifoners without 
ranfom, and fufFered the reft, on their parole, to return 
to Rome to celebrate the Saturnalia, or feafts of Saturn, in 
their own families. Having by this obliging behaviour gained 
the good-will of the Roman embafladors, he fent the famous 
Cyneas to Rome almofl: at the fame time that they left 
Tarentum. The inftructions he gave this faithful mi. 
nifter were to bring the Romans to grant thefe three ar- 
ticles : 1 . That the Tarentines mould be included in the 
treaty made with the king of Epirus : 2. That all the 
Greek cities in Italy mould be fufFered to enjoy their laws 
and liberties : 3. That the republic mould reftore to the 
Samnites, Lucanians, and Brutians, all the places {he had 
taken from them. Upon thefe conditions Pyrrhus de- 
clared himfelf ready to forbear all further hoftilities, and 
peace. With thefe inftructions Cyneas 
Rome, fet out for Rome, where partly by his eloquence, partly 
by rich prefents to the fenators and their wives, he foon 
gained a good number of voices. When he was admit- 
ted into tihe fenate, he made an harangue worthy of a 
difciple of the great Demofthencs ; after which he read 
the conditions Pyrrhus propofed, and with a great deal 
of eloquence endeavoured to fhew the reafonablenefs and 
moderation of his mailer's demands, afking leave for Pyr- 
rhus to come in perfon to Rome to conclude and fign the 
treaty. The fenators were generally inclined to agree to 
Pyrrhus's terms ; but neverthelefs, as feveral fenators were 
abfent, the determination of the affair was poftponed to the 
next day, when Appius Claudius, the greateft orator and 
moft learned civilian in Rome, old and blind as he was, 
caufed himfelf to be carried to the fenate, where he had 
not appeared for many years ; and there, what with his e- 
loquence, what with his authority, fo prepoflefled the minds 
of the fenators againft the king of Epirus and the condi- 
; tions he offered, that when he had done fpeaking, the con- 

fcript fathers unammoufly paffed a decree, the fubftance of 
, t } : f / which was, that the war with Pyrrhus mould be continued; 

* .1 . 1 • ^ nr \ n \ i 1 r.^i. 1 U , r ^, A^i • that 



- that his embaflador mould be fent back that very day ; 
^M&6-: -the king of Epirus mould not be permitted to come to 
^^pl%ome ; and that they fhould acquaint his embaflador, that 
^^^ome would enter into no treaty of peace with his matter 
^^^SStill he.had left Italy a . 

: -P Cyneas 

Plut. ibid. Ennius apud Cic. in Cat. Maj. 
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Cyneas, furprized at the anfwer given him, left Rome 
the fame day, and returned to Tarentum, to acquaint the 
king with the final refolution of the fenate. Pyrrhus on 
hearing it admired the conftancy and intrepidity of a 
conquered people, who fpoke the language of conquerors ; 
and having afked Cyneas his opinion of the fenate, into 
which he had been introduced, that minifter told him, that 
the fenate feemed to him an affembly of kings, whofe ap- 
pearance filled the fpectators with awe and reverence. This 
anfwer greatly encreafed the efteem Pyrrhus had for the Ro- 
mans; he would have willingly concluded a peace with them 
upon any honourable terms ; but as the conditions they offe- 
red were not by any means confiflent with the reputation 
of his arms, he began, without lofs of time, to make all 
due preparations for the next campaign. On the other 
hand, the Romans having raifed to the confulate P. Sulpicius 
Saverrio, and P. Decius Mus, difpatched them both into 
Apulia, where they found Pyrrhus encamped near a little 
town called Afculum. There the confuls, joining their ar- 
mies, fortified themfelves at the foot of the Apennines, ha- 
ving between them and the enemy a large deep ftream which 
divided the plain. Both armies continued a great while on 
the oppofite banks before either ventured to pafs it to attack 
the other. The Epirots being informed that the father and 
grandfather of the conful Decius had, by devoting them- 
felves to the Dii Manes, gained victories when every thing 
threatened the total defeat of their troops, believed that the 
Decii tranfmitted from father to fon fome unaccountable art 
of necromancy, whereby they fecured the victory to their 
party whenever they loft their lives in the battle. This vain 
apprehenfion filled the Epirots with terror ; and Pyrrhus, to 
deftroy fo dangerous a prepoffeffion, fent a melTenger to HIs meffa g e 
Decius, acquainting him, that if he attempted to devote to Decius 
himfelf, he mould find the Epirots upon their guard, and the R °man 
refolvednot to put him to death, but to take him alive, conful * 
and that the moft cruel punimments mould be inflicted up- '/ 
on him as an impoftor after the battle. To'this menage . ' 
the confuls returned the following anfwer ; Pyrrhus is not 
^formidable an enemy as to reduce us to expedients, which 
we makeufe of only in the greater!: and inevitable dangers. - 
To fhew how little we fear him, we offer him his! choice^^-T " 
^ther to pals the river unmolefted, or to fuffer ii to'-d<^|p| 
W f.^ a11 ther * try in the open field, and upon equal tenrisjW 
which of us mail have need of employing extraordinary?' 
^ods to gain the victory. The ,king coM^ot j§§cw ™ 

Vol. IX, N n v " 
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of honour decline the challenge, and therefore chofe to eon- 
tinue where he was, and let the Romans crofs the ftream • 
which they did accordingly, and drew up in the plain. On 
the other hand, Pyrrhus placed his men likewife i n order 
of battle in the fame plain ; and all the antients do him the 
juftice to fay, that no commander ever underftood better 
B ° th "for" t ^ ie aft °^ ^ raw ^ n S U P an army, an d directing its motions. 
&™™\cn?} nth ? ri g ht win S he placed his Epirots and the Samnites, 
gagemcnt. in his left the Lucanians, Brutians, and Salentines, and his 
phalanx in the centre. The centre of the Roman army 
confifted of four legions, which were to engage the enemy's 
phalanx ; on their wings were polled the light-armed aux- 
iliaries and the Roman horfe. The confuls in order to guard 
their troops againft the fury of the elephants, had prepared 
chariots, armed with long points of iron in the fhape of 
forks, and filled with foldiers carrying firebrands, which they 
were directed to throw at the elephants* and by that means 
frighten them and fet their wooden towers on lire. Thei'e 
chariots were polled over-aginft the king's elephants, and 
ordered not to ftir till they entered upon action. To this 
precaution the Roman generals added another, which was, 
to order a body of Apulian troops to attack Pyrrhus's 
camp in the heat of the engagement, in order to force it, 
or at leaft draw off part of the enemy's forces to defend it, 
The battle At length the attack began, both parties being pretty equal 
ofAfculum. in num b er . f or ea ch 0 f tnem cdnfifted 0 f aDO ut forty 

thoufand men. The phalanx fuftained for a long time the 
furious onfet of the legions with incredible bravery ; but at 
length being forced to give way, Pyrrhus commanded 
his elephants to advance, but not on the fide where the 
Romans had polled their chariots ; they marched round, and 
X falling upon the Roman horfe, foon put them into confuiion. 

f "* Then the phalanx, returning, with frefh courage to the 

charge, made the Roman legions in their turn give ground. 
On this occafion Decius was killed, fo that one conful 
'.C . only was left to command the two Roman armies. But 

while all things, feemed to favour Pyrrhus, the body of Apu- 
lians, which we have mentioned above, falling unexpectedly 
fWv^.pn the camp of the Epirots, obliged the king to difpatch 
% /iv' \. a ftrong detachment to defend his intrenchments. Upon 
^$3K E |5^ s the departure of thefe troops, fome of the Epirots imagining 
^^^^^^Ihat the camp was taken, began to lofe courage, and retire; 
^^p;V^ : ' % thofe who were next to them followed their example, and 
llt&K- aihort time the whole army gave way, Pyrrhus, having 
-, attempted 
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attempted feveral times in vain to rally his forces, returned 
to the charge with a fmall number of his friends, and the 
moft courageous of his officers. With thefe he fuftained 
the fury of the victorious legions, and covered the retreat of 
his own men. But, being after a moft gallant behaviour 
dangeroufly wounded, he retired at laft with his fmall band^^Jj 
in good order, leaving the Romans mafters of the field. As W0 \an4ed. 
the fun was near fetting, and the Romans extremely fati- 
gued, and a great number of them wounded, the conful 
Sulpicius, not thinking it advifeable to purfue the enemy, 
founded a retreat, repafTed the ftrearn, and brought his troops 
back to the camp (O). Sulpicius appeared in the field of 
battle the next day with a delign to bring the Epirots to a 
fecond engagement ; but finding they had withdrawn in the 
N n 2 night 



(0) Hiftorians gives us very different accounts of the battle of 
Afculum. Plutarch, who will have it to have been a double ac- 
tion, relates it thus : Pyrrhus, fays he, was pent up in a place, 
where the cavalry could not be of any ufe ; and could not bring 
up his elephants, the ground being very marlhy. In this difad- 
vantageous poft many of his men were killed, and more wounded ; 
fo that night alone, which put an end to the battle, faved him 
from an entire defeat. The next day the king, to retrieve his re- 
putation, took pofleflion of a more even ground, where he placed 
his elephants. Early in the morning, having feized thofe narrow 
paffes, which had proved fatal to his army the day before, he 
drew up his men in the plain, polling a great number of archers 
and pikemen among his elephants. In this order he advanced 
towards the enemy, and charged the Roman troops with incredi- 
ble fury. The legions fought a long time with great bravery ; 
but at length, not being able to withftand the elephants, betook 
themfelves to flight (103). On the other hand, Eutropius tells 
us, that the Romans gained a complete victory, that Pyrrhus loft 
his elephants in the action, and was obliged, though wounded, 
to fly to Tarentum to avoid falling into the enemy's hands (104). 
But his account is contradicted by other hiftorians. Dionyfius 
HalicarnafTeus, as quoted by Plutarch, fays, that there was but 
one battle fought near the city of Afculum ; that the fuccefs of 
this great action was doubtful ; that Pyrrhus was wounded in the v /;Va. 
arm with a fpear, and that his baggage was plundered by the Sam- r " ■ \^f\ 
nites. The fame author makes Pyrrhus on this occafion give that . ■ . , If: 
famous anfwer to one, who congratulated him on his' viad^WJPli 
' Such another would undo me (105). • JQ ! 

(io 3 )Plut. ibid. (104) Eutrop. I ii. :(ios>: / I ?i 

Dion. Hal. 1. hi. ^ ¥ - < - • ■' -' 
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night to Tarentum, he Hkewife retired, and put his troops 
intq winter quarters in Apulia b . 

Both armies continued quiet in their quarters during win- 
ter ; but early in the fpring took the field anew. The Romans 
were commanded this year by two men of great fame 
whom they had raifed to the confulate the fecond time • 
thefe were the celebrated C. Fabricius, and iEmilius 
Papus, who no (boner arrived in Apulia, than they marched 
their troops into the territories of Tarentum. Pyrrhus, 
who had received confiderable reinforcements from Epirus, 
met them near the frontiers, and encamped at a fmall diftance 
The king's; from the Roman army. While the confuls were waiting 
offered" oi-k ere ^ or a f avoura bl e opportunity to give battle, a mefienger 
fon e his°m 0 a-from Nicias, the king's phyfician, delivered a letter to Fa- 
fter. bricius, wherein the traitor offered to take off his matter 
by poifon, provided the conful would promifc him a reward 
proportionable to the greatnefs of the fervice. The vir- 
tuous Roman, being filled with horror at the bare propofal 
of fuch a crime, immediately communicated the affair to 
his collegue, who readily joined with him in writing a letter 
to Pyrrhus, wherein they warned him without difcovering 
the criminal, to take care of himfelf, and be upon his guard 
againft the treacherous defigns of thofe about him. The 
letter was couched in the following terms : C. Fabricius, and 
The confuls 0^ ^Emilius confuls, to king Pyrrhus, health. You are un- 
letter to the happy both in the choke of your friends and enemies. This 
^S fi ^ this letter will fatisfy you, that the former are the worft of men, 
and the latter perfbns of honour and probity. You are be- 
trayed, Pyrrhus, and the man, who ought to be molt faith- 
ful to you, offers to poifon you. We give you this informa- 
\ mation, not to curry favour with you, but fearing left we 

fhould be expected of confenting to an affaffination, which 
we detefl: and abhor. W e cjo not defire to end the war by 
fecret and wicked attempts, but openly, and with our 
u - fwords c . Pyrrhus, out of a deep fenfe of gratitude for fo 

J> . great a benefit, releafed immediately without ranfomall the 

. i. prifoners he had taken. But the Romans, difdaining to ac- 
: ' _cept either a favour from an enemy, or a recompcnce for not 
, ' committing the blacked treachery, declared, that they would 

I not receive their prifoners but by way of exchange ; and ac- 
cordingly 

Ph t. Dion. Hal. Flor. Juftin. ibid. c Pint- ibid. * 

aoth,^e yir. iftuftt Gellius nod. Attic. Senec. epift. 120. fi* 
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cordingly Tent to Pyrrhus an equal number of Samnite and 
Tarentine prifoners d . 

As the king of Epirus grew every day more weary of ^ y f " c e ^ ent 
a war, which he feared would end in his difgrace, he fent J^to 
Cyneas a fecond time to Rome to try whether he could with Rome, 
his artful harangues prevail upon the confeript fathers, to 
hearken to an accommodation, upon fuch terms as were 
confiftent with his honour. But the embaflador found 
the fenators fteady in their former refolution, and determin- 
ed not to enter into any treaty with his mafler till he had left 
Italy, and withdrawn from thence all his forces. This gave 
the king great uneafinefs ; for he had already loft mofr. of 
his veteran troops and beft officers, and was fenfible that he 
mould lofe the reft, if he ventured another engagement. 
While he was revolving thefe melancholy thoughts in his 
mind, embaffadors arrived at his camp from the Syracufians, 
Agrigentines antl Leontines, imploring theaffiftance of his arms 
to drive out the Carthaginians, and put an end to the trou- 
bles which threatened their refpective ftates with utter de- 
ftruclion. Pyrrhus, who wanted only fome honourable pre- 
tence to leave Italy, laid hold of this, and, appointing Milo 
governor of Tarentum, with a ftrong garrifon to keep the 
inhabitants in awe during his abfence, fet fail for Sicily Pyrrhus fets 
with thirty thoufand foot and two thoufand five hundred & [l for Si ~ 
horfe, on board a fleet of two hundred mips. We have elfe- Clly * 
where related at length the great fuccefs that attended him at 
firft in Sicily e ; but the face of his affairs foon changed there 
likewife. The Sicilians, difgufted at the refolution he had 
taken of pafTing over into Africa, and much more at the 
enormous exactions and extortions of his minifters and 
courtiers, had fubmitted partly to the Carthaginians, and 
partly to the Mamertines. When Carthage heard of this 
change, new troops were raifed all over Africa, and a nu- f' 
merous army fent into Sicily to recover the cities which Pyr- >: f 
rhus had taken. As the Sicilians daily deferted from him in ? 
crouds, he was no ways in a condition with his Epirots 
alone to withftand fo powerful an enemy ; and therefore 
when deputies came to him from the Tarentines, Samnites, 
Brutians, and Lucanians, reprefenting, to him the lofles , 
they had fuftained fmce his departure, and demonftrating, 
that without his affiftance they mult fall a facrifice to the*.' V_ ; 
Romans, he laid hold of that opportunity to abandon the^^X^* 
tfand and return to Italy. His fleet was attacked by "tha|§ 
N n 3 , . U % 

* Plut. ibid. & Eutrop. 1. ii. « Vide vcl. vii.'j^i^^j 
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of Carthage, and his army after their landing by the Ma- 
mertines, as we have related in the hiftory of Syracufe f , 
But Pyrrhus having by his heroic bravery efcaped all dan- 
ger, marched along the fea-more in order to reach Taren- 
tum that way. As he pafied through the country of the 
Locrians, who had not long before mafTacred the troops he 
had left there, he not only exercifed all forts of cruelty on 
the inhabitants, but plundered the temple of Proferpine to 
fupply the wants of his army. The immenfe riches which he 
found there were by his orders fent to Tarentum by fea ; 
but the (hips that carried them, being dafhed againft the 
rocks by a tempeft, 'and the mariners all loft, this proud 
prince being convinced, fays Livy s, that the gods were not 
imaginary beings, caufed all the treafure, which the fea had 
thrown upon the more, to be carefully gathered up, and re- 
placed in the temple ; nay, to appeafe the wrath of the an- 
gry goddefs, he put all thofe to death who had advifed him 
to plunder her temple. However, fuperftition made the 
antients afcribe to this aft of impiety all the misfortunes 
which afterwards befel that unhappy prince. 
Arrives at Pyrrhus at length arrived at Tarentum; but of the ar* 
Tarentum. my he had carried into Sicily, be brought back into Italy 
only three thoufand horfe and not quite twenty thoufand 
foot, a fmall body indeed to cope with two confularar* 
mies. He therefore reinforced them with the beft troops 
he could raife in the countries of the Samnites, Lucanians, 
and Brutians ; and hearing that the two new confuls, Curi- 
us Dentatus and Cornelius Lentulus, had divided their forces, 
the one invading Lucania, and the other Samnium ; he like- 
wife divided his army into two bodies, marching with the 
choice of his Epirots againft Dentatus in hopes of furpri- 
zing him in his camp near Beneventum. But the conful 
having notice of his approach, went out of his intrench* 
ments with a ftrong detachment of legionaries to meet him, 
repulfed his van-guard, put many of the Epirots to the 
^ (word, and took fome of their elephants. Curius, encoura- 
r ged with this firft fuccefs, marched his army into the Tau- 
, rafian fields, and drew it up in a plain, which was wide 
enough for his troops, but too narrow for the Epirbt pha- 
§T lanx, the phalangites being fo crowded, that they could not 
^' ; jiandle their arms without difficulty; but the king's eager- 
to try his ftrength and (kill with fo renowned a com- 
yfeluder, made him engage at fo great a difadvantage. Upon 
~ the 
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the firft fignal the action began, and one of the king's wings 
giving way, the vi&ory feemed to incline to the Romans. 
But that wing where the king fought in perfon, repulfed 
the enemy, and drove them back quite to their intrench- 
ments. This advantage was in great part owing to the 
elephants, which Curius perceiving, commanded a corps-de- 
referve, which he had pofted near the camp, to advance, 
and fall upon the elephants. Thefe carrying burning tor- 
ches in one hand, and fwords in the other, threw the 
former at the elephants, and with the latter defended them- 
felves againft their guides, by which means they were both 
forced to give way. The elephants being put to flight, broke 
into the phalank, clofe as it was, and there caufed a general 
diforder, which was encreafed by a remarkable accident : For But is utter- 
it is faid, that a young elephant being wounded, and there- l Y defeated, 
upon making a dreadful noife, the mother quitting her 
rank,- and haftening to the affiftance of her young one, put 
thofe, who ftill kept their ranks, into the utmoft confufi- 
on. But however that be, it is certain, that the Romans 
obtained at laft a complete victory h . Orofius 1 and Eutro- 
pius k tell us, that Pyrrhus's army confifted of fourfcore 
thoufand foot and fix thoufand horfe, including his Epirots 
and allies, whereas the confular army was fcarce twenty 
thoufand men ftrong. Thofe who exaggerate the king's lofs 
fay, that the number of the flain on his fide amounted to 
thirty thoufand men ; but others reduce it to twenty thou- 
fand, All writers agree, that Curius took twelve hundred 
prifoners and eight elephants. This victory, which was 
the moft decifivc Rome had ever gained, brought all Ita- 
ly under fubjedtron, and paved the way for thofe vaft con- 
quefts, which afterwards made the Romans mailers of the 
whole known world. 

Pyrrhus being no ways in a condition, after the 
great lofs he had fultained, to keep the field, retired toj^jj^' 
Tarentum, being attended only by a fmall body of horfe, 
leaving the Romans in pofTeffion of his camp, which they 
fo much admired, that they made it ever after a model to f| 
form theirs by. And now the king of Epirus refolved to 
leave Italy as foon as poffible, but concealed his defign, 
and endeavoured to keep up the drooping fpirits of his " 
allies, by giving them hopes of fpeedy fuccours from Greece. , 
N n 4 Accor- * ' 

h flut. inPyrrh. Paufan. 1. i. p. 22. Juftin. 1. jariii. c. 3. Livi 
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Accordingly he difpatched embafladors into ^tolia, Illy, 
ricum, and Macedon, demanding fupplies of men and mo- 
ney. But the anfwers from thofe courts not proving favour- 
able, he forged fuch as might pleafe thofe whom he was wil- 
ling to deceive, and by this means fupported the courage of 
his friends, and kept his enemy in play. When he could 
conceal his departure no longer, he pretended to be on a 
fudden in a great paflion at the dilatorinefs of his friends 
in fending him fuccours, and acquainted the Tarentines 
that he mufl go and bring them over himfelf. However, 
he left hehind him a ftrong garrifon in the citadel of Ta- 
rentum under the command of the fame Milo, who had 
kept it for him during his ftay in Sicily. In order to 
keep this governor in his duty, he is faid to have made 
him a very ftrange prefent, viz. a chair covered with the 
fkin of Nicias, the treacherous phyfician, who had offered 
Fabricius to poifon his matter l . After all thefe difguifes 
And from and precautions Pyrrhus at laft fet fail for Epirus, and ar- 
thence into rived fafe at Acroceraunium with eight thoufand foot and 
minions d °~ ^ ve hundred horfe, after having fpent, to no purpofe, fix 
years in Italy and Sicily™. 

On his return he found his treafures exhaufted, and his 
people difcouraged. To retrieve therefore his reputation, 
and make his troops fome amends for the hardmips they had 
fuffered in Italy, he refolved to invade Macedon, where 
Antigonus Gonatus, who had refufed to fend him any fuc- 
cours, then reigned ; and being reinforced with fome com- 
panies of Gauls, he ravaged the country, took many ci- 
ties, overthrew Antigonus in a pitched battle ; and not- 
withftanding that prince had a great many Gauls in his 
jWakesh;m-p aV) p vrr hus drove him from place to place, and at length 
lpf a n Mace- made himfelf mafter of the whole kingdom of Macedon- 
Jon, After the victory which he gained over Antigonus, he hung 
§ up the fpoils of the Gauls in the temple of Pallas of Itonia, a 

\. fmall city between Phera and LarifTa, with the following m- 

fcription ; Pyrrhus, king of the Moloffians, coniecrates to 
the Itonian Minerva thefe bucklers of the fierce Gauls, after 
, ? having defeated the whole army of Antigonus. The de- 

-f , fcendents of jflEacus are ftill the fame, brave and valiant". 
'M L Pyrrhus having taken iEge, the royal feat of the late kings 
•of Macedon, treated the inhabitants with great feverity, and 
1 • • . ; on 
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on his leaving the place, garrifoned it with part of his Gauls, 
who being told that rich treafures were concealed in the tombs 
of the kings who were buried there, opened them, and after 
having carried away the wealth they found in them, threw 
the bones of the princes, whofe remains were depofited 
there, about the ffreets, and facrilegioufly trampled them 
under foot. Pyrrhus diffembled his knowledge of this infa- 
mous adlion, being unwilling to alienate the minds of thofe 
barbarians by inflicting on them the punifhment they well 
deferved ; and this fhameful connivance raifed a general diflaf- 
fedlion among the Macedonians, who had abandoned An- 
tigonus to fide with him. 

Antigonus after his defeat had retired into ThefTa- 
lonica with the remains of his mattered army, intending to 
wait there for a favourable opportunity of recovering his 
kingdom. But Ptolemy the fon of Pyrrhus, a prince who 
almoft equalled his father in bravery, though at that time 
but twenty -two years of age, purfued the unhappy Anti- 
gonus to his retreat, put to the fword the few troops he 
had with him, made himfelf mafter of Theftalonica, and 
reduced the king cf Macedon to fuch ftreights that he had 
no place to retire to in his misfortunes but the forefts °. 

It was natural for Pyrrhus after thefe conquefts, which ^ expedi- 
had both enriched and encreafed his army, to re- tion into 
turn to the afliftance of the Tarentines and his allies i n Pe lo P onne " 
Italy. But his inconftancy, or rather the fear he was in of U * 
the Romans, made him take another courfe. New ene- 
mies, and new hopes, drew him into Peloponnefus, whi- 
ther he took with him his two fons, Ptolemy and Hele- 
nus, inftead of leaving at leaft one of them in Macedon to 
keep that country in awe, and watch the motions of An- , 
tigonus. He had been invited thither by Cleonymus king \ 
of Sparta, who being driven from his capital by Areus his !■ 
ambitious nephew, and by the intrigues of his wife Cheli- 1 
donis, had recourfe to Pyrrhus, whofe victories had made f 
him famous all over Greece. The king, who was ever ..J 
palling from one enterprize to another, readily -complied l|f 
with the requeft of Cleonymus, and, taking with him five 
and twenty thoufand foot, two thoufand horfe, and twelve : 
elephants, entered Peloponnefus, not fo much with , a de- , \ 
fign to re-effablifh Cleonymus, as to make himfelf mafter^J; 
of all Greece. But the obftinate renftance he met wilT'* 



0 Juftin. I. xxv. c. 3. Phtf . ibid. Diodor. Bicul. Uxxii. in 

cerpt.Valefii, p. 266. 7' ^ ' 
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at Lacedaemon, not only from the men, but alfo from 
the women, who on that occafion behaved like true he- 
roines, obliged him to drop this enterprize, as we have 
related at length in the hiftory of the Lacedaemonians ?. 
He had fcarce refolved with himfelf to retire from before 
Lacedaemon, when a new project made him haften his de- 
parture, in order to try his fortune in another quarter. 
Hisexpedi- Aristippus and Ariftias, two of the principal citizens 
the city of ot Argos, having excited a great ledition in that city, the 
Argos. former, to make good his party againft his rival, had drawn 
Antigonus into his intereft, which was enough for the latter 
to call Pyrrhus to his affiftance. The king was overjoyed 
at the arrival of an exprefs from Ariftias, inviting him to 
engage in a new war ; and defpifing Antigonus, who had 
already recovered great part of Macedon, he drew off from 
Lacedaemon, and haftened to Argos. But Areus having 
timely notice of his departure, concealed his troops in the 
moll: difficult paffes, and having fuffered the advanced guard 
of the Epirot army, commanded by Pyrrhus, to march by, 
fell unexpectedly on the rear, and cut off a great number of 
the Gauls and Moloffians, who compofed it. Hereupon 
His fon Pyrrhus detached his fon Ptolemy to their relief ; but the 
kmlT^ y° un g prince, fufFering himfelf to be hurried on by his too 
great courage, was killed in the engagement by one Orafus 
a Cretan. The king being informed of his fon's death, 
which affected him in a very fenfible manner, fuddenly faced 
about, and falling upon the Lacedaemonian cavalry, who un- 
der the command of Evalcus, an officer of great reputation, 
had imprudently advanced into the plain, made a great ha- 
vock of thofe troops. He was always dreadful in battles, 
* but on this occafion, when grief and the defire of revenge 
t inflamed his natural ardor, he even furpaffed himfelf. He 

1^ s re Angled out Evalcus in the throng, and breaking through the 
wSge S U hkt troo ps that furrounded him, killed him on the fpot at the firft 
de^h. blow. The death of fo brave a man difheartened the Lace- 
daemonians, who now began to give ground. On the other 
, hand the Epirots, being animated by the example of 
* v their king purfued the advantage with fuch ardour, that 
the enemy was put into the utmoft confufion, and at 
;Jength obliged to fave themfelves by a difordcrly flight, af- 
Jlfer having loft the greateft part of their cavalry. Af- 
^^*LtJhis victory, when the dead body of his fon was 
irought to hi©], he exprefTed the deepeft concern ; but 
^^^Kjfhftfame .-time felmed to blame him on account of his too 
1 " jfs, faying, I am not at all furprized that my fon 
S|* W has 
^ p See vol. vi. p. 513, 514, &c. 
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has loft his life ; I did not expecl: he would have lived fo long, 
pyrrhus, having thus revenged the death of Ptolemy with 
ftreams of Lacedemonian blood, purfued his march to'Argos, 
and arriving before that city, encamped in an advan- 
tageous fituation at a fmall diftancc from Antigonus,who had 
got there before him. The very next morning he fent a he- 
rald to Antigonus, challenging him to a Tingle combat ; but 
that prince returned him the following anfwer ; If Pyrrhus is 
tired of his life, he may find ways enough to put an end to 
it. The inhabitants of Argos feeing two foreign kings ready 
to engage at their gates, and not doubting but the conqueror 
would feize on their city, and from a free people reduce them 
to a ftate of flavery, fent embaffadors to both princes, en- 
treating them to withdraw their forces, and fuffer the citi- 
zens to compofe their differences by themfelvs. Antigonus 
readily confented to this propofal, and, to convince them that Attempts" to 
he had no defign upon their city, delivered up his fon to them make him. 
as an hoftage. Pyrrhus likewife promifed to retire j but as^JjJ^J 6 * 
he offered no fecurity for the performance of his promife, 
the Argians began to fufpedr. him of infincerity. And in- 
deed not without reafon, the factious Ariftias having agreed 
to open one of the gates to him that very night, and put him 
in poffeffion of the city. The traitor kept his word, open- 
ing the gate in the dead of the night, and conveying a body 
of Pyrrhus's Gauls into the market-place, which was in the 
centre of the city, without being difcovered by any of Arif- Enters Ar- 
tippus's party. But Pyrrhus, not thinking that body SOSi 
fufficient to make head againft the citizens,ordered his elephants 
to advance with a deiign to draw them up likewife in the market- 
place. But it unfortunately happened, that the gate, which 
was delivered up to Pyrrhus, was not high enough for the * 
elephants to pafs with their towers on their backs ; fo that 
it was neceffary to take them off, and replace them, after 
they had entered the city. As this could not be effe&ed in ] 
the dark without fome noife, the Argians hearing it, raft i 
to arms, and finding the enemy polled in the centre of the J 
city, fled to the fortrefs, and from thence fent meffengers 
to Antigonus, preffing him to advance without lofs of time 
to their afliftance. He immediately marched up to the 
walls, and ordered his Ton Alcioneus to enter the city, at ; , 
the head of his beft troops. In this critical juncture Areue &J 
kmg of Lacedaemon arrived likewife at Argos, with a thou|§^ 
land Lacedaemonians and the lame numberof Cretans rand.^ 4 
joining the Macedonians, charged the Gauf: with the^utmoft^ 
tui 7> and threw them into diforder. Pyrr^r^(Si|j '* 

nenr 
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their relief with a body of Moloffians but the darknefs and 
confufion were fo great, that he could neither be heard nor 
obeyed. The fight laftcd all -night, and at break of day 
the ftrcets appeared covered with dead bodies, and ftreml. 
ing with blood, the Macedonians, Argians, Cretans, E p ;. 
Ktir™ ptS to rots, Gauls, and Lacedaemonians, having fought all pe |l" 
mell in the dark, without diftinguifhing their friends from 
their foes. Pyrrhus was not a little furprized to fee fo 
city filled with the enemy's troops ; and imagining all was 
loft , thought of nothing but a timely retreat. As he 
was under fome apprehenfion with refpeci to the gates of the 
city, which were too narrow, he fent orders to his fon He- 
lenus, whom he had left without with the main body of 
the army, to make a large breach in the wall, and be ready 
to cover his retreat, in cafe he mould be overpowered by 
the enemy. But the perfon he fent to his fon, mifunder- 
ftanding his orders, delivered a quite contrary melTage; in 
confequence of which Helenus, inftead of making a breach 
in the wall, drew out the flower of his troops, and attempted 
to get in at the gate in order to affift his father. But 
the pafTage being ftopt up by an elephant of an enormous 
fize, and the Argians crowding about the gate to prevent 
Helenus from entering it, a fharp engagement enfued, in 
which great numbers were killed on both fides. At length 
Helenus, fearing leaft his father might be in danger, forced 
But is fur- hi § pafTage through the thicken: of the enemy's ranks, and 
rounded on made way for the reft of his forces to follow him. But he 
all fides. f carce g 0t i n? w ^ en h e met hj s f at h er f u rrounded by the 

enemy on all fides, and fighting his way through them in 
order to retire by the fame gate out of the city, which he 
could no longer hold, inoff. of his men being either killed or 
\* wounded. The troops which Helenus led, were fo thronged 

| under the gate, that they wounded one another with their 

I arms, aud fo obftru&al the paflage, that it was impoffible 

§ for Pyrrhus to get through them. He often cried aloud to them 

t to ret ire, and clear the way ; but his voice not being heard 

'% in that noife and confufion, they ftill continued to advance 

prefiing upon one another, and putting the few troops that 
were with the king in great diforder. Hereupon Pyrrhus 
pullirig off his diadem, to prevent his being known faced a- 
^ ' bout, and charged the enemy with the utmoft fury. While 
.'::p^he was thus fighting in the croud, and making a great flaug- 
^^Kjer: .of the ejiemy, a common foldier of Argos attacked anc 
'^Klwrounded him with his javelin. Hereupon the king, inflame* 
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at the fight of his blood, flew at the aggreflbr with a rage 

not to be expreffed, and was ready to make him pay dear 

for his boldnfes ; but the mother of the Argian, who with 

other women beheld the combat from the top of a houfe, 

beino- alarmed at the imminent danger of her fon, threw 

down a tile, the firft thing me laid hold of, upon Pyrrhus, 

which falling upon his head, gave him fuch a blow, that 

he ftaggered a while, and fell fenfelefs to the ground ; which 

one Zopyrus a Macedonian obferving, and knowing who he 

was, dragged him into a porch, and there with a trembling 

hand cut off his head, and carried it to ^.lcioneus, who rid full 

fpeed with it to his father Antigonus, and threw it down at And lulled. 

his feet. But that prince reflecting on the inftability of human ^ fl 0 a ^ er 

affairs and vicimtude of fortune, feverely rebuked his fon 2?2 8. y e ar 

for thus infulting over the remains of fo great a man; and before Chrift 

taking up the head covered it with his own garment, and * 71 ' 

caufed it to be honourably interred 

Su ch was the end of Pyrrhus, a prince to whom the^ cr< 
title of a great captain is juftly due, fince he was fo highly 
efteemed by the Romans themfelves, and by a perfon the 
molt worthy to be credited with relation to the merit of a 
warrior, and the belt qualified to form a right judgment in 
that particular. For Livy tells us r , that Hannibal, when 
alked by Scipio, who in his opinion were the greater! gene- 
rals in the world, named Alexander in the firft place, Pyr- 
rhus in the fecond, and himfelf in the third (P). All 

the 

iPlut. ibid. Val. Max. 1. v. c, i. Paufan. in Attic, p. 12. 
Juftin. 1. xxv. c. 4. r Liv. 1. xxxv. c. 14. 

(P) Plutarch in his life of Pyrrhus relates this matter in a diffe- 
rent way,- his words are, ' ' Hannibal faid, that of all the great J 
" commanders in the world, Pyrrhus was the firft both for expe- 
" rience and capacity ; the fecond place he gave to Scipio ; and 
" referved the third for himfelf, as we have obferved in the life of „ 
" Scipio." We do not difpute what Plutarch may have faid in 
the laft-mentioned work, which has not readied our times ; but 
only obferve, that in the life of Flaminius he relates the opinion ' 
of Hannibal otherwife than he does in the life of Pyrrhus. " This 
" general, (fays he, in the life of Flaminius) and Scipio Africa- -. - 
"nus had an interview at Ephefus, and the converfation turning. & 
" on this queition, Who were the greateft generals ? ' Harr|£ 
" nibal named Alexander in the firft place, Byrrhus^n the {ec6ttW& 
" and himfelf in the third." Scipio is herefpcluded, where|t* 
he is the fecond in the life of Pyrrhus, wh%e iib\ ^rfca, ' M 
made of Alexander. Livy likewife gives us ad account*^ 

* ; ^' fi confe 
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the antients tell us, that no general undcrftood the art of 
war better than the king of Epirus, who learnt them U 
principles and rules, as well as by ufe and experience, and 
is faid to have wrote feveral volumes on encampments and 
the different ways of drawing up an army. Thefe books 
are mentioned by Tully s ; and Donatus tells us, that Py r . 
rhus invented a fort of game, like that of chefs, to repre- 
fent the different ways of making attacks and drawing up 
armies in battalia f . Livy gives us the fame account of Py r . 
rhus, or rather makes Hannibal fay as much of him ; he 
was, fays that general, the firft, who perfectly underload 
how to encamp, chufc his ground, and poft his men to 
advantage u . He is generally reprefented by the antiejit 
hiftorians as a prince of an uncommon underftanding, and 
of great fagacity and penetration. It is therefore furprizing, 
that Tully mould take him to be included in the famous 
verfes of Ennius, wherein that poet fays, that the whole 
race of the iEacidae were naturally ftupid, and remarkable 
for nothing but their martial courage w ( Q. ) Pyrrhus 
had, betides his military talents, many other commendable 
qualities, viz. a great deal of good nature, much compaffion 
for the unhappy, and no lefs gratitude for thofe who had 

obliged 

8 Cic. 1. ix. epift. 25, 1 Donat. in comment. Eunuch. 

Trenet. u Liv. ibid. w Cic. de divin. 1. ii. 

conference, and exactly agrees with Plutarch iu the life of Fla- 
minius (106). For according to him Hannibal gave the firft place 
to Alexander, the fecond to Pyrrhus, and the third to himfelf; 
whereupon Scipio feeing himielf excluded, faid with a fmile, 
" And what place would you claim, if you had overcome me? 
" HadI overcome you,replied Hannibal, I mould look upon myfelf 
" as fuperior both to Alexander and to Pyrrhus " ; which was im- 
plicitly owning, that Scipio had not his equal, and therefore was 
not to be brought into competition with other generals. The 
fathers Catrou and Rouille, difagreeing in this place with the an- 
tients, tell us, that Hannibal named Alexander in the firft place, 
Pyrrhus in the fecond, Scipio in the third, and himfelf in the laft 
(107). It is an unpardonable fault in a writer to pafs his own 
conjectures upon the readers for matter of fad. 
( QJ The verfes are. 

Semper fuit ftolidum genus iEacidarum, 
|— -i'., Bellipotentes magi? quam fapientipotentes. 

© , ... 
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obliged him. When iEropus, one of his chief favourites, 
who had done him coniiderable fervice, died, he wept, and 
was heard to fay, cc It is not his death that moft afflicts me ; 
" he has paid the debt he owes to nature. My concern is, 
" that I fo long delayed making him a fuitable return for 
" his fervices, and by that means I am deprived of the plea- 
" fure of mewing my gratitude x ." Cicero commends 
him even on account of his probity : two great generals, 
fays that writer, difputed the empire of Italy with the Ro- 
mans, Pyrrhus and Hannibal ; the probity of the former is 
ftill remembered, and fpoke of with refpect in Rome ; but 
the cruelty of the latter has rendered his name and memory 
odious to this city y . His only faults were ambition and in- 
conftancy ; the former did not fo much proceed from an ava- 
ricious defire of enriching himfelf and poffemng vaft do- 
minions, as from a love of glory ; he had propofed 
Alexander the Great to himfelf for a model, and in all his 
enterprizes had no other view, but to equal and even fur- 
pafs that conqueror. His inconftancy indeed was very re- 
markable, as is plain from what we have already faid of him. 
He had fcarce tried one enemy, when he was for engaging 
another ; fcarce undertaken one enterprize, when he was 
for entering upon another ; fo that his whole life was a con- 
tinued feries of new projects fucceeding one another. When 
he had once conquered a country, he neglected all proper 
meafures for the preferving of it, how dear foever the con- 
queft might have coft him. Hence Antigonus ufed to com- 
pare him, as Plutarch informs us z , to a lucky gamefter, 
who did not know how to make a good ufe of his fortune, 
but lavimly fpent whatever he got by gaming. Some au- 
thors rind fault with him, and indeed not without a great 
deal of reafon, for expofing his perfon in all his battles, 
without the leaft precaution, like, a common foldier. A good 
commander, fay they, ought to pique himfelf upon the wif- 
dom and prudence of his conduct, and not upon any action, 
which only difpLys ftrength and intrepidity. A commander 
who brags of his courage, and ralhly expofes himfelf to 
danger, confounds his own merit and function with thofe of 
a private foldier. It is not the duty of a general to fight in 
the foremoft ranks, but to be vigilant for the common fafe- 
ty of the army. Such were the fentiments of the antients ; 
but moft of the generals and kings, who flouriihed- in the,. j|j 

* Plut. inPyrrh. v Cic. de Amicit. *Plut.; ibij^% 
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age we are now writing of, made no diftin&ion between the 
duty of an officer and a foldier, being led aftray by the for, 
tunate temerity of Alexander, whom they pretended toimi- 
tate. 

But to return to the Epirots in Argos ; they no Coon- 
er heard of the death of their king, but they threw down 
Srgos fur- their arms, and furrendered at difcretion. But Antigonus 
render^at treated them with great humanity, and generoufly fent them 
1 cretion. tQ -£^[ ruSt) together with Helenus, the king's fon, who 

was alfo taken prifoner, delivering to him the body of his 
unfortunate father inclofed in a golden urn a . When news of 
Pyrrhus's death was brought toTarentum, the inhabitants fent 
embafTadors to Carthage, imploring the affiftance of that 
republic both againft. the Romans and Milo, who ftill held 
the citadel with a ftrong garrifon of Epirots. The Car- 
thaginians, defirous to get footing on the coaft of Italy, 
fent immediately a powerful fleet to the affiftance of the 
Tarentines, pretending, that they had no other view but to 
drive the Epirots out of the citadel. While the Carthagi- 
nians befieged the city by fea, the Romans under the con- 
duel: of Papirius Curfo attacked it by land ; fo that Milo, 
being enclofed on all fides without any hopes of relief, fent 
a deputation to the Roman camp, offering to furrender the 
citadel to Papirius, on condition that he would fufferhim and 
his men to retire to Epirus with all their baggage and effefts. 
The conful, to fruftrate the defigns of the Carthaginians, 
willingly granted him all he afked. Whereupon the cita- 

JelivereTu del was b 7 Mil ° delivere( * U P to tne Romans, as was alfo 
to theRo- P the city toon after by the inhabitants, who gave up their 
mans, Year arms, their mips, and themfelves, into the conful's hands, 

Year and thuS P Ut an end t0 theiT Wai * with Rome b * 

beforeChrift Pyrrhus was fucceeded in the kingdom of Epirus by 
p7z. hi s f on Alexander, who foon after his accemon to the throne 
Jf Alexander invaded Macedon, and there committed great depredations, 
while Antigonus Gonatus lay with his army before Athens. 
Js Hereupon the king of Macedon haftened with all his forces 

VJf to the defence of his own dominions. But the Macedonians 

deferting him, when he leaft expected it, and joining the e- 
nemy, he was by Alexander ftript of his kingdom, and ob- 
liged to feek for Ihelter in Greece. Upon his retreat his 
ion Demetrius who was then very young, having drawn 
^fcgether a body of troops, engaged Alexander, defeated him 




*Pkt. ibid^Val. Max. 1. v. c. 1. »> Zonar. ex Dion. 

Frontin. Strateg. 1. jti. 
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in a pitched battle, and drove him not only out of Macedon, 
but alfo out of Epirus, his hereditary kingdom. Alexan- 
der, being thus in his turn expelled his dominions, fled 
to the Acarnanians, and having raifed among them frefh 
forces returned into Epirus, where he was joined by fuch 
numbers of his own fubje&s, that Demetrius thought it 
advifeable to quit that kingdom, and withdraw into Mace- 
don c . He afterwards engaged in a war with the Illyrians, 
and having gained over them a complete victory, parTed 
the remainder of his reign in peace and tranquillity, with- 
out molefting his neighbours, or being molefted by them d . 
He is celebrated by iElian as a great commander, and faid 
to have wrote a book on the method of drawing up an 
army e . Athenasus f tells us, that in this king's reign a cer- 
tain kind of beans blofTomed in a lake of Epirus, and for 
two years together brought their fruit to perfection ; which 
feeming very ftrange to Alexander, he placed a guard up- 
on them with orders to let no one gather them, or even ap- 
proach the lake. He no fooner took this precaution, but 
the ftalks of the beans withered, and the lake fuddenly 
grew dry (R). Alexander left by his fifter Olympias, whom 

he 

c Juftin. 1. xxvi. c 3. Paufan. in Attic. d Frontin. 

Strateg. Val. Max. 1. v. c. 1 . c Lilian, var. hift. 1. ii. 

1 Athen. 1. iii. 

(R) The fathers Catrou and Rouille, in their hiftory of Rome 
(108), tell us, that he was perhaps murdered by the Locrenfes, 
with the Epirot garrifon, which Pyrrhus left at Locris, when he 
fet out on his expedition into Sicily. For we don't fee him 
appear, fay they, with his brothers in the laft adventures of 
the king their father. He does not appear, 'tis true, in the laft 
adventures of his father ; but had the good fathers remembered 
what they muft have read in Plutarch's life of Pyrrhus, they 
would have inferred from thence, that he had been fent back 
into Epirus ; for he was there when his father was killed, as is 
manifeit from the abovementioned writer, who tells us, that An- 
tigonus delivered to Helenus the body of his father inclofed in 
a golden urn, defiring him to carry it into Epirus to his brother 
Alexander. The fame prince is mentioned as fucceeding his 
father in the. kingdom of Epirus, by Juftin, Paufanias, Fron- 
tinus, Valerius Maximus, and Athenaeus, who give us a parti- 
cular account of his wars with Antlgonus Gonatus, with his^fon 
Demetrius, and alfo with the Illyrians. ' : •' ' 
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he had married, a fon and a daughter. His daughter, by 

Ptolemy. name Phthia, married Demetrius II. king of Macedon. His 
fon, named Ptolemy, fucceeded him in the kingdom un- 
der the tuition of his mother Oiympias, he being very 
young at his father's death. He was a prince of great 
expectation, but died when he was fcarce out of his mi- 
nority, as he was leading his army againft the iEtolians, 
who had feized that part of Acarnania which belonged to 

Pyvrfuw III the crown of Epirus s. He left one fon, by name Pyr- 
rhus, who, after a mort reign under the guardianfhip of 
his grandmother Oiympias y was treacheroufly murdered by 
the Ambracians, leaving behind him one daughter called 
by Juftin, Laudamia, by Paufanias, Athenaeus, and Poly- 
aenus, Deidamia. This princefs fucceeded her father ; but 
the Epirots, difdaining to live under the government of a 
woman, fuborned Neftor, one of her guards, to murder 
her 5 but the afTaffin's heart failing in the attempt, the 
unhappy Deidamia fled for refuge to the temple of Di- 
ana, where fhe was barbaroully afTaflinated by one Milo, 
who being fentenced to death for the murder of his own mo- 
ther Philotera, redeemed himfelf from the punifhment due 
to his wickednefs by murdering his fovereign s. But he did 
not long enjoy the fruit of his crime ; for being feized with 
madnefs,' he laid violent hands on.himfelf twelve days after 
the death of Deidamia. As for the Epirots, they were fe- 
verely punifhed by heaven, firft with a dreadful famine, 
and afterwards with domeftic troubles, foreign wars, and 
many other calamities, which reduced their country to the 
laft extremity. This is the account we read in Polys- 
nus h : but Paufanias tells us, that Deidamia, after a fhort 
and peaceable reign, died quietly in her bed, leaving the 

■ft, v Epirots 3 as fhe had no ifTue, free to chufe what fort of go- 

"j| vernment they liked beft f . But however that be, it w 

., 1 certain, (for in this the antients are unanimous) that in this 

' princefs ended the family of the Pyrrhida;, or the depen- 

dents of Pyrrhus Neoptolemus, and that upon her death the 
Epirots formed tbemfelves into a republic, which was go- 
verned by annual magistrates, or praetors, chofen in the ge- 
neral afiVmbly of the whole nation. Of this republic we 
have already given a diftindr. account in our hiftory of 
Greece from the time it was at firft formed, till it was re- 
duced 

J|| : ' s Juftin. 1. xxviii. c. 3. Paufan. ibid. 

Ajuftiiu- ibid. Poly^cn. 1. iii. Ovid, in Ibin. h Volyzn. 

ibid?" Paufan. in Mcffeniac 
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duced by the Romans to a province k . We mall only ob- 
ferve here, that the Macedonians on one fide, and the II- 
lyrians on the other, taking advantage of the inteftine divi- 
fions, which, generally fpeaking, attend a popular govern- 
ment, feized ort feveral provinces belonging to the Epirots> 
and annexed them to their refpective crowns ; and hence it 
is, that though the kingdom of Epirus made a confiderable 
figure, the republic fcarce made any. Ariftotle, as Stepha- 
nus informs us, wrote a particular book on the polity of the 
Epirots, whence we may infer* that they were governed by- 
excellent laws ; but as that work has not reached our times* 
we can give no account of them. Plutarch tells us, that the 
Epirots enjoyed a kind of liberty, and indeed the beft fort of 
liberty, under their kings ; for, according to him, a general 
aflembly of the people was yearly convened at PafTaron, 3 
city in the province of Moloffis* where the king bound him- 
felf by a folemn oath to govern agreeable to the laws, and the 
people to obey and fupport him as long as he did fo. Their 
form of government was, it feems, of the fame nature with 
ours, and therefore far preferable to any other. But it is now 
time to difmifs this fubject, and pafs to the hiftory of other: 
kingdoms. 

* See vol vii. book 1. chap. 20. feci:. 3, near theen4* 
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CHAP. IX. 



The hiftory of Bithynia. 



Nam»3> fi- 'TT^ HIS country, antiently known by the names of My- 
tuation, &c Jt na > Mygdonia, Bebrycia, Mariandynia, and Bithy- 
nia, was bounded on the weft by Bofphorus Thracius, and 
part of the Propontis ; on the fouth by the river Rhyndacus 
and mount Olympus ; on the north by the euxine fea ; and 
on the eaft by the river Parthenius l . Ptolemy extends 
the confines of Bithynia on this fide to Citorum on the 
coaft, and to Juliopolis in the in land country, compre- 
hending under the name of Bithynia fome provinces belonging, 
according to other geographers, to Galatia and Paphlagonia. 
The chief cities of Bithynia on the coaft were, Myrlea 
Cities on ^ e f >ro P ont:ls ' not ^ ar ^ rom ^ e mout h of tne Rhyndacus. 
This city was fo called from Myrlus of Colophon its foun- 
der, as Stephanus informs us, or, as others will have it, 
\ from Myrlea, a celebrated Amazon* who either founded or 

$ cmbellifhed it. It was demolifhed by Philip of Macedon the 

J father of Perfeus, and rebuilt by Prufias king of Bithynia, 

who from his wife called it Apamea ra . It was afterwards 
honoured with the title of a Roman colony, many Romans, 
who had ferved in Afia, having fettled there, as Strabo and 
. Pliny n inform us : but the latter was certainly miftaken, 
when he placed this among the inland cities. Dafcylos, at a 
fmall diftance from the Rhyndacus. Cius, built by the Mi- 

lefians 



** Strabo. 1. xii. p. 388. n Strab. 
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Jefians on a river of the fame name, deftroyed by Philip the 
father of Perfeus, and rebuilt by Prufias, whofe name it bore 
ever- after 0 . Nicomedia, the metropolis of Bithynia, fo 
called from Nicomedes, the fon of Zipcetes, its founder p. 
Strabo feems to doubt by which of the Bithynian kings it 
was founded ^. All the antients fpeak of it as a place of 
great note. Pliny calls it a plain and beautiful city r ; 
Ammianus Marcellinus, the mother of all the cities of 
Bithynia s ; Paufanias the greater! and firft city of Bi- 
thynia r ; Libanus compares it to Rome, Byzantium, A- 
Jexandria, and Antioch, at that time the four greateft 
cities in the world 5 and fays, that though it was per- 
haps inferior to them in bignefs, it equalled them all in 
beauty. This author lived in the time of the emperor J\ir 
lian the Apoftate. Paufanias, Marcellinus u , and Trebel- 
lius Pollio w tell us, that this city was formerly called 
Aftacus. Stephanus will have its antient name to have been 
• Olbia. But Nicomedia, Aftacus, and Olbia, are fpoke of by 
Ptolemy as three neighbouring, but diftincl: cities. Strabo 
writes, that Nicomedes deftroyed Aftacus, and tranferred its 
inhabitants to Nicomedia x . In this city the Roman emper- 
ors refided, when the affairs of {he empire called them to 
the eaft. Conftantine the Great chofe Nicomedia, as we 
read in Nicephorus for the place of his abode after he 
retired from Rome, and there remained till the buildings he 
had begun at Byzantium were finimed. This city, once fo 
famous, is now but a fmall village known to the Turks by 
the name of Schemith. Prone&us, a colony of the Phoeni- 
cians as Stephanus informs us \ Drepanum or Drepane, fpoke 
'ofbyLivy, Florus, and moft of the Latin hiftorians. All 
thefe cities ftood on the Propontls, now the fea of IVTarmora. 
On the Bofphorus , which parts Europe from Afia, and joins 
the Propontis with the Euxine lea, ftood the famous city of 4 
Chalcedon or Calcedori, antiently known by the names of \ 
Proceraftis and Colbufa. Pliny z , Strabo a 9 and Tacitus b , * 
call it the city of the blind, alluding, without all 
doubt, to the anfwer which the Pythian Apollo gave to the 
founders of Byzantium, who, -confiilting the oracle about 
O 03 a place 

0 Plin.ibid. Pomp. Mela, 1. L c. 19. p Tzetzes chil. 3. hiftor. 
H v v - 950- q Strab. 1. xiii. p. 3S8. r Plin. 1. v. c. ultim. 
s Ammian. Marcellin. 1. xvii. c. 13. f Paufan, Eliac. 1. c. 12* 
" Paufan. & Ammian. Marcellin. ibid. w Trebell. .PolLdn 

Jrfllienis, c - 4- x Strab. ibid. * Nicepkor. #viu 
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a place where to build a city, were directed to chufe that 
fpot which lay oppofite to the habitation of the blind; 
that is, as was then underftood, to Chalcedon, the Chalce- 
donians well deferving that epithet, for having built their 
city in a barren and fandy foil without feeing that advan* 
tageous and pleafant fpot on the oppofite more, which the 
Byzantines afterwards chofe. Conftantine the Great, if 
Cedrenus is to be credited, had been guilty of the like o- 
verlight, had he not been warned by an aftoniihing prodi- 
gy. For that author tells us, that Chalcedon being deftroyed 
by the Perfians, Conftantine undertook the rebuilding of it 
with a defign to fettle there ; but that feveral eagles, appear- 
ing unexpectedly, carried away in their talons the lines of 
the workmen, and let them drop at Byzantium. This 
miracle, which was feveral times repeated, made Conftan- 
tine alter his mind, and prefer Byzantium to Chalcedon c . 
But what credit Cedrenus deferves, we leave our readers to 
judge. Chalcedon in the chriftian times became famous on 
account of the council, which was held there againft Eu- 
tyches. The emperor Valens caufed the walls of this city 
to be levelled with the ground for fiding with Procopius, and 
the materials to be conveyed to Conftantinople, where they 
were employed in building the famous Valentinian aque- 
duct. The Pelamides, or tunny-fifh, of Chalcedon were 
in great requeft among the antients, as Gellius and Varro 
inform us d , and are to this day thought by fome to have 
a better flavour than any taken elfewhere. It is therefore 
furprizing, that Pliny and Strabo e mould tell us, that this 
kind of fifh never came near Chalcedon, but kept clofe to 
the oppofite more of Byzantium, for fear of the white 
rocks concealed under water on the coaft of Afia. Chalce- 
don is at prefent a poor beggarly place, known to the Greeks 
by its antient name, and to the Turks by that of Cadiaci, 
or the judges town f . 

On the Euxine fea flood the city of Heraclea, once a 
republic of no fmall note. It is commonly called Pon- 
tica, or Heraclea on the Pontus, to di'ftinguifh it from 
feveral other cities of the fame name. Paufanias s and the 
fcholiaft of Apollonius h tell us, that it was founded and 
peopled by a colony of the Mesarenfes and Tanagraei oi; 
■ ■ Boeot ia. 

« Cedreni 1. iii. « Aull.Gell. no&. Attic. Varro de re 
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Bceotia. With them Juftin agrees, and acquaints us on 
what occafion the Boeotians undertook the building of 
this city. The Boeotians, fays he, being reduced to great 
lb-eights by a plague, had recourfe to the oracle of Del- 
phos, which enjoined them to fend a colony into the country 
bordering on the Pontus, and there build a city in ho- 
nour of Hercules. But the Boeotians chufing rather to The antient 
die in their own country, than expofe themfelve to the hiftory of 
dangers of fo troublefome a voyage, refufed to comply with this cit y« 
the injunctions, of the oracle. Whereupon the Phocenfes 
invading their country, and committing every-where dread- 
ful ravages, as they were not, by reafon of the plague 
which ftill raged among them, in a condition to defend 
themfelves, they fent anew to confult the oracle, which re- 
turned the following anfwer ; viz. that what would put an 
end to the plague, would likewife put an end to the war. 
By this anfwer the Boeotians underftood that the only 
means to redeem themfelves from the calamities they groan- 
ed under, was to . follow the direction of the oracle ; and 
accordingly fent a colony into the country bordering on 
the Pontus, which fettled on the coaft, and built the city 
of Heraclea *. This city in procefs of time acquired fuch 
wealth and power, efpecially by fea, that it was not in- 
ferior to my of the Greek flates in Ana. Xenophon tells 
us, that in his time the Heracleans had a numerous fleet, 
and that they fupplied him with a fquadron to convey his 
men, after their retreat, into Greece. There are fcarce a- 
ny wars mentioned by the antients as carried on by fea in 
thofe parts, in which the Heracleans were not concerned, 
their friendfhip being courted by all the princes of Alia in 
regard of their maritime power. To them chiefly Ptolemy 
Ceraunus was indebted for the fignal victory he had gained 
at fea over Antigonus Gonatus ; for they fent him a nume- 
rous fquadron of mips well manned and equipped, among % 
which fome were of an extraordinary fize, efpecially one, * 
called the Leontifera, having on each fide eight hundred 
rowers, befides twelve hundred fighting men on board under 
the command of two experienced officers k . In the war 
which Antiochus waged firft with Antigonus the fon of De- 
metrius, aud afterwards with the Byzantines, the Heracleans 
affifted the former againft Antiochus with thirteen gallies, 
and the latter with forty l . They maintained for the fpace 
O o 4 , . of 

^ 1 Juftin. 1. xvi. k Memnon. excerpt, c. ifr ^A'em, 
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of eleven years a fquadron of gailies in the fervice of the 
Romans, which were of great ufe to them in their wars with 
the Afiatic princes, and likewife againft the Maruccini, a 
people of Africa. Many other inftances are to be met with 
in hiftory, which {hew that Heraclea was once one of the 
mod powerful ftates, at leaft by fea, in Afia. The Hera- 
cleans feem to have maintained a good underftanding with 
the kings of Perlia ; and on that account refufed, as Juftin 
informs us m , to pay their quota, when the Athenians im- 
pofed a tribute on the Greek cities of Afia Minor, for the 
equipping and fupporting of a fleet to be employed in the 
defence of the common liberty. Upon their refufal Lama- 
chus was fent againft them ; but while he was ravaging their 
country with the troops he had landed, a violent ftorm {nat- 
tered his whole fleet, fo that he faw himfclf abandoned to the 
mercy of thofe he had provoked, not being in a condition 
to return to Athens either by fea or land. But the Hera- 
cleans, inftead of treating him like an enemy, as he had 
reafon to expect, ufed both him and his troops with the 
greater! humanity and kindnefs, fupplying them not only 
with provifions, but alfo with Ihips to convey them fafe into 
Greece. They did not complain, fays Juftin % of the de- 
predations committed in their territory, but looked upon 
them as highly advantageous to their ftate, fince they offered 
them an opportunity of gaining by civilities the friendfliip 
of fo powerful a republic. 
of go- As to their form of government, it was, as we read in 
Ariftotle °, originally democratical; but democracy foon gave 
way to ariftocracy ; for the fame writer tells us p , that many 
of the nobles being fent out to lead colonies into diftant 
countries, the people, in whom the fupreme power was 
lodged, began to opprefs thofe who ftill remained ; where- 
upon they ran to arms in their own defence, and having got 
the better of their adverfaries, took the whole power into 
their own hands. Soon after new diflurbances arifing among 
the nobles, by reafon that the moft wealthy engrofled the 
whole management of affairs to themfelves, it was agreed, 
' that the fupreme power fhould be lodged in the fenate, and 
that the fenate fliould confift of fix hundred members all 
chofen out of the nobility. This new regulation incenfed 
the common people to fuch a degree, that with one confent 
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they rofe againft the nobles, and reduced them to fuch freights 
that they were obliged to implore the afliftance, ftrft of Ti- 
motheus the Athenian, and afterwards of Epaminondas the 
Theban. But neither of thefe generals caring to interfere 
with their domeftic quarrels, they were forced to recal Cle- 
archus, a fenator, whom they themfelves had banifhed. But rf 
as his baniftiment had neither improved his morals, nor in- 
spired him with better principles, he made the troubles, in 
which he found the city involved, fubfervient to his wicked 
defign of fubjec"ting it, and ufurping the fovereign power. 
With this view he openly declared for the people, and having 
by their means humbled the nobles, he eaufed himfelf to be 
inverted with the whple power, which had been divided a- Clearchus, 
mong them. Being thus become abfolute, he exercifed all 
forts of cruelty upon fuch as gave him any umbrage : moft 
of the fenators were either barbaroufly aflaflinated, or ftript 
of their eftates, and banifhed their native country p. Dio- 
dorus Siculus tells vs, that he propofed to himfelf Dionyfius, Hig 
tyrant of Syracufe, for his model in the art of government ^' 
The banifhed fenators having ftirred up the neighbouring 
cities againft him, he compelled their wives and daughters to 
marry his Haves, and with the afliftance of thefe having 
vanquifhed the troops they led againft him, and taken many 
of them prifoners, he put them all to death after he had 
made them fuffer the moft exquifite torments, which his 
cruel temper and an eager defire of revenge could invent. 
Theopompus of Scio tell us, that he frequently obliged, 
without any provocation, fuch of the citizens as came to 
wait on him, and even thofe he met in the ftreets, to drink 
a cup of thepoifonous juice of hemlock, and that, during 
his reign, no citizen of any diftinclion dared to venture out 
of his houfe till he had armed himfelf with rue, which is 
a powerful antidote, according to that writer, againft the 
juice of hemlock, when taken before any other food r . Cle- 
archus, after he had exercifed a moft cruel tyranny over 

fellow-citizens for the fpace of twelve years, was at Is murdered 
kft put to death by Chion and Leonides, two young citi- 
zens, and difciples of Plato s . Nymphis of Heraclea, as 
quoted by Athenaeus % tells us, that Clearchus, though he 
affected to be a god, and caufed divine honours to be paid 
him, yet towards the end of his life was fo apprehenfive of 

confpi- 
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confpiracies, that he not only kept at home, but gave audi, 
ence {hut upin a ftrong cheft, answering thofe who appli- 
ed to him through holes made for that purpofe. But as 
he was murdered by the confpirators, according to Pl L! . 
tarch u and Diodorus Siculus w , while he was adminiftering 
juftice in public, we can hardly give credit to Nymphis, 
Satyrus. The confpirators delivered their country from the tyrant; 

but the tyranny ft ill fubfifted. For Clearchus having left 
two fons, Timotheus and Dionyfius, their uncle Satyrus 
feized on the fovereign power, as their guardian and protec- 
tor, and equalled his brother Clearchus in the tyranny of his 
government. For he not only put to death the confpirators, 
their children, and all thofe who were any ways related to 
them, but likewife fuch of the citizens as he imagined ca- 
pable of following their example. However, he brought up 
his nephews with great care, and refigned the power to Ti- 
motheus as foon as he was of age, having held it himfelf fe- 
ven years x . 

Timotheus. Timotheus governed with great equity and modera* 
' tion ; whence he had the firnames of Euergetes and Soter, 
that is, the beneficent, the faviour of his country. He ruled 
Dionyfius. fifteen years, and was. fucceeded by his brother Dionyfius, 
who, taking advantage of the retreat of the Perfians after 
the battle fought on the banks of the Granicus, reduced 
fome of the neighbouring provinces, and confiderably en- 
creafed the power of the Heracleans t. After the death of 
Alexander he married Ameftris, the widow of Craterus, and 
daughter of Oxiathres the brother of Darius. Upon this marri- 
age be a/Turned the title of king, and maintained it with great 
dignity, being a prince of a mild temper, and always ready to 
facrifice his own eafe and private intereft to the welfare of 
his fubje&s. ./Elian s and Athenaeus a tell us, that he grew 
immoderately corpulent, and fell into a kind of lethar- 
\ %Y-> fr° m wn i cn his domeftics could fcarce recover him by 

* running long needles, made for that purpofe, into his fleft. 

He died in the fifty-fifth year of his age, and twenty- 
third of his reign, and is highly commended by all the an- 
tients on account of his juftice, moderation, good-nature, 
-ifFability, and other princely qualities. Strabo no doubt had 
this prince and his brother Timotheus in view, when he 

wrote 

« Hut. ad princ. indoft. * Diodor. Sicul. 1. xvi. x J*' 
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wrote, that Heraclea had been governed by tyrants, and alfo 
by kings. He left two fons by his wife Ameftris viz. Cle- 
archus and Oxatres, whom Diodorus Siculus calls Zathras. 
Upon his death Ameftris married Lyfimachus, one of A- 
lexander's captains, who by that means got polleffion of He- 
raclea, which fhe governed as guardian to her children ; for 
they were both very young when their father died. Lyfima- 
chus afterwards divorced Ameftris to marry Arfinoe the 
daughter of Ptolemy Philadelphus, king of Egypt ; but ne- 
verthelefs kept poffemon of the city, and . brought up the 
two young princes with great care. They both attended 
him in his expedition againft the Getae, after which he fuf- 
fered them to return home, and refigned the government of 
Heraclea to Clearchus the eldeft, allowing him to take upori 
him the title of king. With this title he governed Heraclea, Qi carc husH 
according to. Diodorus Siculus, feventeen years, and was at 
kft put to death by Lyfimachus with his brother Oxatres 
for affaffinating their mother Ameftris b ; for they both con- 
fpired againft her, and caufed her to be fmothered, while 
fhe was going by fea from Heraclea to Ameftris, a city 
which fhe had built, and called by her own name. Upon 
their death Lyfimachus reftored the Heracleans to the full 
enjoyment of their antient liberties. But they did not long 
continue in that happy condition, Arfinoe, who had a 
great afcendant over her hufband Lyfimachus, having pre- 
vailed upon him to deprive them of the liberty which he had 
not long before granted them, and appoint one Heraclitus 
Cimaeus governor of the place, a man entirely at her devo- Heracles - 
Hon. After the famous battle of Coroupedion, in which CaM?Uv * 
Lyfimachus was killed by one Malacon, a native of Hera* 
clea, the Heracleans confpired to fhaJce off the yoke, under 
which they had groaned for the fpace of feventy-five years 5 
determined, either to recover their former liberty, or die in 
the attempt. With this refolution the chief citizens went in / 
a body to wait on Heraclitus, entreating him to retire of * 
his own accord, and fuffer them to live according to their 
own laws. They offered him all poflible fecurity for his 
perfon and effecls, and befides a large fum of money to defray 
the charges of his journey. At this propofal Heraclitus in a 
great rage commanded the officers, who attended him, to 
put immediately to death fome of the leading men whom 
he named. But the officers, to his great furprize, . inftead of 

, . obey* 
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obeying his orders, feized him, and carried him to the pufe. 
lie prifon. For the Heracleans had before-hand gained them 
over to their party, by making them free of Heraclea, and 
promifing to pay them the arrears which were due to them 
from Heraclitus. Having thus fecured the tyrant, they de- 
dSL^-™ 01 ^^^ 0 ^? 31 which Lyfimachus had built, raifed one 
ver their of their own citizens, by name Phocrites, to the chief 
antient li- magiftracy, and difpatched an embaffy to Seleucus king of 
exty * Syria, to acquaint him with what they had done, and im- 
plore his protection c . Seleucus had been greatly prejudiced 
ag&inil the Heracleans by one Aphrodifms, who being fent 
by him to vifit the cities of Afia, had laid many things to 
their charge, and reprefented them as difaffe£ted to his per- 
fon. He was therefore fo far from promifing them his pro- 
tcclion, that he threatened their embaffadors, and let drop 
fome expreffions, which gave juft grounds to fufpect that he 
had fome defign upon their city. Hereupon the Hera- 
cleans entered into an ohxnfive and defenfive league with 
Mithridates king of Pontus ; the Byzantines and Chalce- 
donians recalled all their exiles, and put themfelves in a 
polture of defence. But the death of- Seleucus foon deli- 
vered them from their apprehenfions d . From this time the 
Heracleans enjoyed their liberties undifrurbed for many years. 
Enter mto ■ y y] ien t h e Romans became formidable in Afia, they made 

an alliance ... . . . . . . . . 7 / 

with Rome, an alliance with them, the articles of which were engraved 
on tables of brafs, and lodged at Rome in the temple of 
Jupiter Capitolinus, and at Heraclea in a temple of the fame 
god. Notwithstanding this alliance, the Heracleans fuffered 
greatly by the wars, which they engaged in for the defence 
of their liberties, againfl the Bithynians and Galatians. How- 
ever, they held out againft their utmoft efforts, and obliged 
them to withdraw their forces with difgrace. In the war 
/ which the Romans waged with Mithridates the Great, they 

\ refolved at firft to obferve a ftricl: neutrality, and accordingly 

I refufed to admit that prince's fleet into their harbour. But, 

on the approach of his general Archelaus, they thought fit 
Heraclea t0 c ^ an S e t ^ eir meamres > fide with him, after having 
deftroyed by mui "dered all the Romans who refided among them. Their 
-Triarius. treachery coft them dear ; for Cotta, or rather Triarius, ha- 
ving after a" two years fiege taken their city, pillaged and 
reduced it to afhes, as we have related in the hiftory of 
Pontus e . Cotta on his return to Rome was fevcrely repri- 
manded 
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imnded by the fenate for fufFering fo great and wealthy a 
city to be deftroyed. We gave you orders, faid the fenate, to 
take Heraclea, but not to deftroy it. All the captives were 
fent home without rarifom, and the inhabitants reftored 
to the polfeiTion of their lands, and allowed the ufe of their 
harbour, and the freedom of commerce. Briagoras, one 
of the chief citizens, fpared no pains to repecple it ; but 
could not obtain for his fellow-citizens the reftitution of their 
liberty and antient privileges. Strabo tells us that many of 
the citizens being killed during the fiege, and more alter 
the place was taken, a numerous colony was fent from Made after _ 
Rome to repeople it. Some of the new-comers fettled in wards a Rc- 
the city, and fome in the country ; but the former were man colony, 
all to a man mafTacred by Adioterix, the fon of Demene- 
celius, king of the Galatians, not without the privity, as 
was then fufpected, of Marc Antony the triumvir, who had 
beftowed on the Galatian that quarter of the city which 
was inhabited by the Romans f . But his cruelty did not 
go long unpunifhed ; for Oclavianus having taken him pri- 
soner after the famous battle of A&ium, carried him in 
chains to Rome to grace his triumph, and afterwards caufed 
both him .and his fon to be put to death. From this time 
Heraclea continued fubjeel: to the Roman emperors till the 
downfal of the empire, being with its territory made part 
of the province of Pontus. It did not lofe its antient fplen- 
dor even after the lofs of its liberty, as appears from fome 
antient inferiptions, and alfo medals* which have reached 
us, and were ftruck under the emperors s. Near this city 
was the famous cave through which Hercules is feigned to 
have descended to the infernal regions, and brought up from 
thence the fabulous Cerberus. This cave was ftill to be feen 
in Xenophon's time ; but is now quite clofed up, though 
once two furlongs deep h . The antient hiftory of Heraclea 
was wrote by Pi&nder, Timagenes, Panyafis, Domitius, { 
Calliftus, Cynrethon, Nymphis, and Memnon ; for to thefe * 
Athenaeus, Suidas, Stephanus, and the fcholiaft of Apollo- 
nius, refer us for a more full account of what they briefly 
relate of the Heracleans. But the works of thefe authors 
have been long fince loft, nothing now remaining of them 
but an extract of Memnon preferved by Photius in his Bib- 
liotheque ; and from him we have in great part copied what 

we 
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we have faid here of Heraclea. This city is at prefent 
very inconfiderable place, known to the Greeks by the 
name of Pendrachi, and to the Turks by that of Eregri 
We cannot, with a modern traveller, take either of thefe 
names to be a corruption of Heraclea Pontica^ ot Hera- 
clea K 

The inland The inland citics of Bithynia, which it may proper 
cities of Bi- to take notice of, were, Prufa at the foot of mount 0- 
%nia. lympus, built, according to Strabo k , by Prufias king of 
Bithynia, who waged war with Crcefus and Cyrus, and 
not by Hannibal, as Pliny 1 would make us believe. Nay, 
this city muft have been founded long before the times 
of Crcefus and Cyrus, if the tradition be true, which the 
inhabitants have tranfmitted to us on feveral medals, 
viz. that Ajax {tabbed himfelf here with his fword. Tis 
furprizing, that Livy, who has fo well defcribed the 
neighbourhood of mount Olympus, where the Gauls were 
defeated by Manlius, ftiould not mention this places Pru- 
fa was the place where the Othoman princes reficfed be- 
fore they extended their conquefts into Europe, and is ftill 
one of the mod beautiful and populous cities of Afia. We 
muft not, with fome geographers, confound the city of 
Prufa with that of Prufias, of which we have fpoke a- 
bove. L i by fla, famous for the death of Hannibal, and 
the tomb of that great commander, which was ftill ex- 
tant in Pliny's time m . Some writers place Libyfla on 
the coaft, but Strabo, and with him Stephanus, and moll: 
of the antients, count it among, the inland cities. Cella- 
rius conjectures, that it flood three or four miles diftance 
from the fea, and was on that account called by fome 
a maritime, by others an inland city, or rather caftle. 
Nicaea, or Nice, which flood on the lake Afcanius, now 
the lake of Ifnich. This city was built, according tox 
{ Strabo, who calls it the metropolis of Bithynia n , by An- 

v tigonus the ion of Philip of Macedon, and from him cal* 

led at firft Antigonia. Afterwards it was repaired and em- 
bellifhed by Lyfimachus, who gave it the name of his 
wife Nicaea, the daughter of Antipater. . Stephanus tells 
us, that Nicaea was originally a colony of the Bottisei, 
a People of> Thrace, and called in the earlieft times 

Anchor 
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Anchore. Pliny ^P ea ^ s °f tw0 c "' les ' n Bithynia bear- 
' a this name ; the one he places twenty- five miles eaft of 
Prufa, now Burfa ; the other forty- four north of Nicome- 
dia on the lake Afcanius. But Strabo, Ptolemy, Stepha- 
nus, Mela, &c. fpeak of one city only in Bithynia bearing 
that name (SJ, which they place on the lake Afcanius- 
lying to the north of mount Olympus, and at a fmall di- 
ftance from the river Gallus. Nicaea, according to Stra- 
bo flood in a large and fruitful plain, was fixteen furlongs 
in'compafs, well peopled, and in the Roman times de- 
clared the metropolis of the fecond Bithynia, Nicomedia 
being the capital of the nrft. For Pontus and Bithynia 
were by Auguftus made one province, but by his fuccef- 
fors divided into two, called the firft and fecond Bithy- 
nia. The nrft general council held here, by the appoint- 
ment of Conftantine the Great, againft Arius, gave new 
luftre to this city ; for it was ever after honoured with the 
title and privileges of a metropolis, as appears from the 
a#s of the council of Chalcedon. 

The chief rivers of Bithynia were the Pfillis, Colpas, RWer$» 
Sangarius or Sagaris, Hypius, Rhebas, and the Lycus, all 
difcharging themfelves into the Euxine fea between Chal- 
cedon 

(S) The reverend fathers Catreu and Rouille in their defcrip- 
tionof Nice, tell us (no), that the antient geographers place it 
on the lake Afcanius, which, fay they, is now called the lake 
of Ifnich ; and a few lines after queftion whether there ever was 
a lake of that name, thinking it very natural to fuppofe, that 
Pliny, the only author, fay they, who mentions it, by the lake 
Afcanius meant the gulf of Olbia, now the gulf of Nicomedia. 
If the antient geographers place Nice, as they fay, on the lake 
Afcanius, Pliny is not the only author who mentions fuch. a lake; 
and if it be true, that the lake Afcanius is by the modern geo- 
graphers called the lake of Ifnich, how can we doubt whether 
there ever was a lake of that name. Befides, it is fo far from be- 
ing natural to fuppofe Pliny to have meant the gulph of Olbia 
hy the lake Afcanius, that his words evidently deftroy fuch a 
fuppofition ; for in the very paffage, which the abovementioned 
writers quote, Pliny diftinguifties the lake Afcanius from the 
gulf, on which he places the antient city of Olbia (u i). Laftly, 
Amy is not the only author who makes mention of¥the lake Af- 
canius. Strabo tells us in exprefs terms (112), that 'Nicaea, thr 
metropolis of Bithynia, flood ou the lake Afcanius-; and Ptolemy 
ipeaks of it as falling into the Euxine fea betweeriPrufias and the 
promontory Pofidium. ' k 

(no) Ad. Ann. Urb. 607. (in) Plin.l. v. caC'ultim. 

otrab.lxiii. p. 389. 
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'ccdon and Heraclea. Livy was certainly miftaken when 
he wrote that the Sangius , the chief river of JfoL, 
nia, falls into the Propontis. It fprings from mount Di£ 
dymus, in Phrygia, at a fmall diftance from a town, which 
Strabo calls Sangia ; voters Phrygia and Bithynia, and 
receiving in its courfe the Thymbrus and the Gallus, f a |jj 
into the Euxine fea over-againft the fmall illand of Thy- 
nias. Some geographers place the river Parthenius in Bi- 
thynia*; but thefe extend the bounds of this country a 
great way into Paphlagonia. As Bithynia lies between 
the forty-firft and forty-third degrees of north latitude, and 
is watered by a great many rivers, it once abounded with 
all the neccffaries of life. The antients compare fome 
of the inland provinces to the fruitful and delicious vales cf 
Tempe itfelf ; but at piefentit lies in great part neglec- 
* 1 1- 4 ted and unmanured. 

Inhabitants. ~ . . . . . , . 

Bithynia was antiently inhabited by various nations, 
differing in their manners, cuftoms, and language, namely 
the Bebryces, the Mariandyni, the Caucones, the Dolli* 
ones, the Cimmerii, &e. But to enquire into the origin 
of thefe different nations would be both a tedious and u(e- 
lefs tafk. Xenophon ° and Strabo p are of opinion, that 
the Bithynians and the Mariandyni were originally Thra- 
cians, who croffing the Bofphorus made themfelves mafters 
of this country, which from them was antiently called the 
Afiatic Thrace. Some modern writers derive them from 
Afhkenaz, one of Gomer'sfons; but the only proof they 
alledge to fupport their opinion is, the fmall likenefs they 
difcover between Alhkenaz and Afcanius, the name of a 
kke in this country. Stephanus fays, that the Mariandyni 
were fo called from one Mariandynus, a native of Eoh 
who with fome of his countrymen fettled in that part of Bi- 
thynia, which lies between the rivers Hypius and Partheni- 
us ^. Theopompus, as quoted by Strabo r , will have this 
Mariandynus to have been a petty king of Paphlagonia, and 
to have fubdued' that part of Bithynia, then called Bebry- 
cia, which bordered on his dominions. Thefe different 
nations were antiently governed by kings of their own, 
Bithynia fywnz in the earlieft times divided into as many 
kingdoms is nations or tribes. For Plutarch, Polysenus, 
and Steplianus mention Mandron and Byfnus as reigning^ 
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ver the Bebryces \ and Hyginus fpeaks of one Lycus king of 
the Mariandyni. But all we know of thefe fmall kingdoms, 
and the princes, who ruled over them, is, that in procefs 
of time they were reduced by the more powerful kings of 
the Bithynians. But as to the beginning of this kingdom, 
we are quite in the dark. Diodorus Siculus pretends, that 
the Bithynians were governed by their own "princes in the 
time of Ninus king of Aflyria, who, according to him, fub- 
dued their country. Pherecydes, as quoted by the fcholiaft 
of Apollonius, mentions Amycus and Phyneus as reigning 
in Bithynia at the time of the Argonautic expedition ; and 
Appian tells us, that nine and forty kings had reigned in 
Bithynia before the Romaps were acquainted with Ana. If 
what thefe authors write be true, the kingdom of Bithynia 
muft have been eredted before the Trojan war ; which we 
can hardly believe, fince Homer, who is fo exacl: in enume* 
rating the nations in the neighbourhood of Troas, never 
once mentions the Bithynians. From his filence fome have 
concluded, that Bithynia was uninhabited in the time of the 
Trpjan war, and add, that the Thracians, who marched 
with Rhefus to the relief of Troy, after the death of their 
king and the taking of the city, fettled in that part of Afia, 
which was afterwards known by the name of Bithynia. This 
name, fay they, the new-comers gave to the provinces, in 
which they fettled, from the Bithyas, a river in their own 
country. Strabo 3 fpeaks of one Prufias reigning in Bithy- 
nia in the time of Crcefus, the laft king of Lydia, by whom 
he was conquered. From this time the Bithynians con- 
tinued fubje£r, flrft to the Lydians, and afterwards to the 
Perfians, till the reign of Alexander the Great ; for wejind 
them mentioned by Herodotus among the many nations that 
attended Xerxes in his expedition into Greece. While they 
were fubjecT: to the Perfians, they were ftill governed, it 
feems, by their own princes ; for Memnon and Strabcrtell 
us, that'Daedalfus or Dydalfus, Boteras, and Bas ruled inj^^ - 
Bithynia with fovereign power in the time of the Perfian Dsdalfui 
monarchy. Some writers place in the reign of Dsedalfus^ras, * 
the invafion of the Byzantines, Chalcedonians, and Thraci- n as * 
ans, who entering Bithynia, committed there^ as Diodorus 
Siculus informs us c , moft dreadful ravages ; "ar^l having ta- 
ken feveral towns, made a great many captives? whom they 

£ in« 
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inhumanly murdered, when they found themfelves obliged 
to leave the country. Boteras was, according to Memnon 
the fon of Dcedalfus, and died in the feventy-fixth year of 
his age. He was fucceeded by his fon Bas, who having 
overcome Calantus, one of Alexander the Great's generals 
peaceably enjoyed the kingdom of Bithynia for the fpace of 
fifty years, and died in the feventy-firft year of his age u . 
zipcetes. Bas was fucceeded by Zipcetes, who waged war firft with 
Year of the the Heracleans, and afterwards with the Chalcedonians. 
BeforeChrifi ^ ver ^ e f° rmer ne g a * ne d n0 confiderable advantage, but 
281. reduced the latter to great ftreights, befieged their metropolis, 
and having drawn them to a battle, killed eight thoirfand 
of them on the fpot w . He was" prevented from purfuing 
the victory, which would have foon put him in pofleffiort of 
Chalcedon, by Patrocles, one of Antiochus Soter's generals, 
who entering Bithynia, put all to fire and fword. Zipcetesmar- 
ched againft him, and having concealed his men in art am- 
bufh, fell upon him unexpectedly, and cut him off with 
his whole army, as we have related in the hiftory of Syria x * 
Zipcetes was fo overjoyed at this victory, that he died foon 
after .in the feventy-fixth year of his age, and forty-eighth 
of Jus reign y. He left four fons, of which the eldeft, cal- 
led Nicomedes, took poffeffion of the throne, and caufed, 
tticome es. ^ of j ea i ou fy 9 two Q f his brothers to be put to death. 

But the youngeft, called by Memnon Zipcetes, by Livy 1 
Zibeeas, having faved himfelf by a timely flight, feized on 
the coaft of Bithynia, which was then known by the names 
of Thracia, Tbyniacia, and Thracia Afiatica, and there 
maintained a long war with his brother ; who being infor- 
med that Antiochus Soter, king of Syria, was making great 
preparations to attack him at the fame time, becaufe he had 
declared for Antigonus Gonatus, called in the Gauls to his 
affiftance ; and on this occaiion it was that this people firft 
pafled over into Afia. The terms agreed on between them 
and Nicomedes were, 1. That they mould ever maintain a 
Uriel: friendfhip with Nicomedes and his fucceflbrs in the 
kingdom of Bithynia: 2. That they fhould not without his 
privity and con.fent lend affiftance to any other prince or ftate : 
3. That theyflhould at the fame time enter into an alliance 
with the Tianians, Heracleans, Chalcedonians, and Cien- 
• % ans j 

u Memnon excerpt, c. 8. & 10. w Idem ibid. c. n- x See 
Vol. viii. Bookii. Chap. ii. feci, ix, y Memnon ibid. c. 21. 
a Liv. 1. xxxviii. 
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ans . f or thefe ftates had affifted Nicomedes againft his brcn 
ther Zipoetes a . Upon thefe terms the Gauls paffed over in- 
to Alia in the third year of the hundred and twenty-fifth 
olympiad, as we read in Paufanias b . Nicomedes having with 
their alfiftance repulfed Antiochus, overcome his brother, 
and acquired the poflemon of all his father's dominions, 
bellowed upon them that part of Ana Minor which was 
called from them Gallo-Graecia, and Galatia. As for Zi- 
poetes, he died in baniftiment, his army being routed by the 
Gauls, and the cities, which he pofleffed on the coaft, ob- 
liged to fubmit to the conqueror. Livy c and Juftin d tell: 
us, that the Gauls, having laid wafte the dominions of Zi- 
poetes, kept the fpoils for themfelves, but divided the coun- 
try with Nicomedes, calling their portion Gallo-Graecia i 
and herein they agree with Demetrius Eyzantius who in- 
forms us, that Gallo^Graecia was not given by Nicomedes 
to the Gauls, but held by them againft his will after they 
had driven out his brother Zipoetes e . Demetrius Byzantius 
wrote thirteen books on the migration of* the Gauls out of 
Europe into Afia ; but none of them have reached our times. 
Nicpmedes having no enemies to contend with after the de- 
feat of his brother, and the advantages gained over the king 
of Syria, applied himfelf to the enlarging and embellifhing 
of the city of Aftacus, which he called after his own name 
Nicomedia. This is what we read in Paufanias f , Trebel- 
lius Pollio *, Ammianus Marcellinus h , and Eufebius *. But 
Memnon fays, that he built Nicomedia over-againft the ci- 
ty of Aftacus 3 fo that Nicomedia and Aftacus were, accord- 
ing to this writer k , tv/o diftincl cities. Nicomedes had two 
wives, viz. Ditizele and Etazeta, the former brought him 
two fons, Zela and Prufias, and one daughter by name Ly- 
fandra; by the latter he had one fon named Tibites, to 
whom, at the inftigation of his mother Etazeta, he left the 
kingdom. But Zela, who at the time of his father's death Tibites. 
was in Armenia, whither he had been banifhed by the intri-Zela. 
gues of his ftep-mother, having hired an army of Galatians, 
returned into Bithynia, drove out Tibites, and peaceably en- 
joyed the crown till his death. He was taken in a fnare^ 
P p 2 which 
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which he had laid for the Galatians ; for fufpe&ing their 
fidelity 9 he invited their leading men to a banquet with a 
defign to cut them all off ; but the}', upon private intel- 
ligence of what was preparing againft them, were before- 
hand with the treacherous prince, murdering him in the be- 
ginning of the banquet l . 

He was fucceeded by his fon Prufias, firnanied Cholos, 
or the lame, and alfo Cunegos, or the hunter. This prince 
in the very beginning of his reign entered into an alliance 
with the Rhodians againft the Byzantines, whom he reduced 
to great ftreights, as we have related at length in the hiftory 
of Rhodes m . Not long after he engaged in a war with the 
Galatians, whom Attalus I. king of Pergamus, had invited 
over into Afia, defeated them in a pitched battle, took fe j 
veral of their ftrong holds, and put all the Galatians he could 
get into his power to the fword, without diftindion offex or 
age. When the war broke out between Antiochus the Great 
and the Romans, he was folicited by the former to join him 
againft thofe powerful republicans ; but Scipio by a letter, 
and Livius, admiral of the Roman fleet, by the promifes 
he made him in the name of the republic, fixed him in the 
intereft of Rome, as the reader will find in the hiftory of 
Syria n . But notwithstanding his engagements with the 
Romans, he invaded the territories of Eumenes their con- 
ftant friend and ally, being induced thereto by Hannibal, 
who had taken refuge in his dominions. The advantages 
he gained over Eumenes in this war were chiefly owing to 
Hannibal, who not only prevailed upon Ortyagon, one of 
the kings of the Galatians, and Philip king of Macedon, 
to fend him powerful fupplies, but took upon him the com- 
mand of his forces, and in feveral encounters put the king 
of Pergamus to flight by fome ftratagem or ©ther °. This 
awaked the jealoufy of the Romans, who thereupon fent 
T. Flaminius, Scipio Africanus, and Scipio Nafica into A- 
fia to adjuft the differences between the two kings, and to 
perfuade Prufias to deliver Hannibal up to them p . On their 
arrival at the court of Bithynia, Hannibal retired to Libyffa, 
a ftrong caftle, which he had been allowed by Prufias to 
repair in fuch manner as beft fuited the ftate of his affairs. 

He 

* Memnon. ibid. Athen. 1. ii. c. 18. Plin. 1. viii. c- 4- 
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He had dug feveral private ways under-ground, which led 
from his lodgings to fo many different iflues, through which 
he could make his efcape either by fea or land upon the 
iirft alarm ', for he had reafon to fufpect that the king's 
inclinations might change with his intereft. Flaminius after 
having propofed a plan of accommodation between Prufias 
and Lumenes, acquainted the former, that Rome would ne- 
ver look upon him as a fmcere friend unlefs he delivered up 
Hannibal, that irreconcileable enemy to their republic, who 
made no other ufe of his liberty and talents, but to draw 
kings and nations into the fame dangerous enterprizes which 
had proved his ruin. Prufias refufed at firft to comply 
with the requeft of the embafladors, pleading in excufe the 
laws of hofpitality, and the age of Hannibal, which was too 
great for him to give any farther umbrage to the Roman fe- 
nate. He alfo infifted on the reputation of that great gene- 
ral, whom he could not deliver up without drawing upon 
himfelf the indignation of all ages. But Flaminius threaten- 
ing to treat him as an enemy if he periifted in favouring Prufi«^e- 
and protecting one who had fwore an eternal hatred to Rome, n^i to the 
the king thought it advifeable to facrifice his gueft to the re- Romans, 
venge of the republic, and his own intereft. But Hannibal, 
without hefitating a moment between death and capti', ity, 
difappointed the defigns of his enemies in a manner worchy 
of his great courage as we have related in the hiftory of 
Pergamus. 

Prusias having by thus abandoning his gueft and ally to 
the revengeful temper of the Romans, gained cheir protection, 
in order to engage them ftill more in his favour, affifteJ them 
both with men and money in their war with Penes, kicig of 
Macedon; and upon the reduction of that country was not 
content, like the other princes of the eaft, with fending an 
embafty to Rome to congratulate the fenatc on the fuccefs 
of their arms ; but went thither in perkn, and difnonoured Goee t0 
the royal dignity with his mean and fervile flatteries. The Rome, 
fenate no fooner heard of his arrival in Italy, but they fent 
Lucius Cornelius Scipio, the fon of Scipio Anaticus, as far 
as Capua to meet him, with orders to defray his charges 
and conduct him to the capitol. Before he entered the city 
he caufed his head to be ihaved, and took the pileus, or cap 
which flaves wore after they had obtained their freedom, and 
m that odd drefs advanced towards the forum, ftopped at the 
P p 3 . tribu- 
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tribunal, where the Praetors ufed to adminifter juftice, an<j 
there declared with a loud voice, that he had crofted the feas 
on purpofe to return thanks to the Roman gods, and con- 
gratulate the republic on her late victories. His arrival be- 
ing notified to the fenate^ they fent deputies to receive and 
His mean introduce him. Thefe Prufias received with fuch mean flat- 
behaviour af teries and fubmiftions as were well fuited to the attire he af- 
Rome. fumed ; " 1 have taken the habit and appearance of one of 
* c your freedmen, faid he, and am indeed no more than a 
" Roman flave fet at liberty by your favour." The deputies 
were for introducing him to the fenate immediately, but 
he defired that his audience might be put off for two days, 
being defirous to fee firft the city and temples, and vifit his 
friends. The third day he was introduced, and on that oc- 
cafion betrayed a bafenefs of mind unworthy of the rank 
&nd title he bore. For when he entered the fenate, he kif- 
fed the threfhold, faluted the fenators with the titles of vifible 
deities, kvioure, deliverers, and pronounced an harangue 
fuitable to that prelude in the clofe of which he related 
what he had done for the republic in the courfe of the war, 
and defired the protection of the fenate both for himfelf and 
his fon. After this, he prefented to the confcript fathers a 
petition, which contained two articles 5 whereof the firft was, 
that he might be allowed to ofFer up facrifices in the eapitoj 
and at Praenefte, by way of thankfgiving to Jupiter and For- 
tune, for the fuccefs which had attended the arms of the 
republic in the late war ; the fecond article was, that the 
fenate would grant him a fmall territory, which had former- 
ly belonged to Antiochus the Great, but was then held by 
the Galatians, who had feized it without the confent of the 
republic. The fenate returned Prufias the following anfwer: 
We give the king of Bithynia leave to offer facrifices at 
Rome and Praenefte, and order that the expences of the vic- 
tims and all other things for the facrifices be defrayed by 
the public, in the fame manner as if our own migiftrates 
were to offer up facrifices. As to the territory which the 
king defires, we mall fend commiflioners to judge of the 
affair on the fpot, after both parties mall have been heard. 
After this the fenate prefented him with fome filver veiTels, 
and made over to him tv/o hundred and twenty-five fmall 
fhips, which had been taken from Gentius king of Illyricum. 
Then Prufias left Rome, embarqued at Brundufium, and 
fet fail with a fquadron of twenty gallies to take polTel- 
fion of the fleet, which the republic had given him r . Some 

year* 

* Polyb. legate 97, Liv. Lxly. c. 44. 
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years after that war broke out between him and Eumenes II. 
which we have defcribed in the hiftory of Pergamus, where 
we have alfo related in what manner, and on what pro- 
vocation, he was firft driven from the throne, and after- 
wards affaffinated by his own fon Nicomedes 9 . Folybius 
tells us, that he was a monfter rather than a man ; that an , d s 
he had not one fingle virtue to make amends for the ma-ter. 
ny vices which rendered him infupportable to his fubjecls, 
and contemptible to foreigners. He was a ftranger to all 
principles of honour or honefty, of a moll: cruel and fa- 
vage temper, timorous, cowardly, and fo addi&ed to plea- 
fures of all forts, that he Teemed another Sardanapalus. His 
jnoft important bufinefs was to drefs himfelf, fays our hi- 
storian, to conceal the. deformity of his ill-fhaped and dif- 
figured body. He was not afhamed to appear publicly in 
the attire of a woman, and mew his fubjecls a figure no 
lefs hideous than ridiculous, in a drefs no-ways fuited to 
it r . As he was himfelf unacquainted with the liber- 
al arts, he defpifed all kinds of knowledge, difcountenanced 
the ftudy of philofophy, and polite literature, and carefully 
avoided the the converfation of fuch perfons as could form 
his mind or improve his tafte, u . Livy, in his account of 
the audience which the fenate gave him, takes no notice of 
his fubmiflions to the fenators ; perhaps he thought they 
reflected no lefs difhonour on the fenate, who fuffered 
them, than on the king, who a&ed fo mean a part. But 
Polybius, after having given us, as it were, a fpecimen of 
the fpeech the flavim king made on that occafion, breaks it 
off abruptly, faying, that he was afhamed to repeat the 
expreflions he made ufe of before that venerable afTembly xr . 
He had two wives, viz. Apame, the daughtsr of Dieglis, 
one of the kings of Thrace, who brought him two fons, 
Nicomedes and Prufias : The latter was firnamed Mono- 
dons, or the fingle-toothed, becaufe inftead of diftincT: teeth, 
he had one continued femi-circular bone in each jaw. Pru- 
fias married to his fecond wife the daughter of Philip king 
of Macedon, and had by her alfo children ; for Juftin tells 
us, that he intended to prefer his iflue by the daughter of 
Philip to Nicomedes his eldeft fon by his firft wife ; and 
that Nicomedes, provoked at this unjufl partiality, took up 
P p 4 arms 
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arms againft his father, and drove him from the throne- 
but herein he difagrees with other writers, whom we have 
quoted elfewhere in our account of this revolution \ 

Nieomedes Nicomedes II. fucceeded his father, and proved a no 
U ' lefs cruel tyrant j for he had fcarce afcended the throne 
when he facriflced all his brothers to his jealoufy and ambj! 
tion y. He affumed the name of Epiphanes, or the iiluf- 
trious, though he performed nothing worthy of this title 
or even of notice, during the whole time of his long rei^n. 
According to the accounts given us, by Sfrabo, juftin 
and Memnon, he began to reign in the 607th year of 
Home, and was ftill on the throne in the 649th. All we 
know of him, befides what we have related in the hiftory 
of Pergamus, is, that he built a city, calling it by his 
mother's name, Apame, or Apamea. Strabo tells us z , 
that he was killed, but by whom, or in what manner, we 
find no where recorded. Some writers conjecture, that as 
he had murdered his father, fo he was treated in the fame 
manner by his fon Nicomedes, who' on that account was 
by antiphrafis firnamed Philopator. 

Nicomedes He was fucceeded by his fon Nicomedes III. who, en- 
tering into an alliance with Mithridates the Great, invaded 
Paphlagonia, and having (eized on that country, attempted 
to make himfelf mafter likewife of Cappadocia, at that time 
fubjecl to Mithridates, who thereupon marching into Bi- 
thynia at the head of a mighty army, drove Nicomedes 
from the throne, and raifed his brother Socr-ates to it in his 
room. The dethroned prince had recourfe to the Romans, 
who drove out the ufurper, and reflored him to his here- 
ditary dominions. For this favour they preflbd him, and at 
length prevailed upon him, contrary to his own inclination 
and the opinion of his friends, to make inroads into the 
territories of Mithridates, with whom Rome wanted to pick 
a quarrel. The king of Pontus bore for fome time the de- 
valuations committed by Nicomedes with great patience, 
that he might not feem to be the agrefibr ; but at lair he 
made him pay dear for them ; for having entirely routed 
his army on the banks of the Amnius, he drove him a fecond 
time from the throne, and obliged him to feek for {belter in 
Paphlagonia, where he led a private life till the time cf 
Sylla,who replaced him on the throne a . He died not long after, 

Nicomedes was f UCC ec(ied by his fon Nicomedes IV . who performed 

nothing 
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nothing which the many writers, who flourifhed in his time, 
have thought worth tranfmitting to pofterity. His too great 
familiarity with Julius Caefar, while that young Reman 
was making his firft campaign in Afia under the praetor 
Thermus, gave occafion to feveral lampoons and fevere 
fatires, fome of which were fung by the foldiery at Ca°- 
far's triumph over the Gauls, according to the liberty allowed 
them on fuch occaficns 2 (T). As he died withoutilTue male, 
he left his kingdom-by his laftwillto the Romans, who reduced 
it to the form of a province*. Salluft, difagreeing with the 
antients, tells us, that Niccmedes left a fon by name Mufa, 
or Myfa, and introduces Mithridates as complaining of 
the Romans to Arfaces king of Parthia, for fcizing on the 
kingdom of Bithynia, and excluding the fon of a prince, 
who had on all occafions fhewn himfelf a fteady friend to 
their republic b . But this Mufa was the daughter, and 
not the fon, -of Nicomedes, as we are told in exprefs terms 
by Suetonius, Velleius Faterculus, and Appian c . All we 
know of her is, that upon the death of her father fhe claim- 
ed the kingdom of Bithynia for her fon as the next male 
heir to the crown, but without fuccefs, no motives of 
juftice being of fuch weight with the ambitious Romans, as 
to make them part with a kingdom. Csefar efpoufed her 
caufe, and fupported her claim in the fenate with his ufual 
eloquence. But as he was enumerating the many obligati- 
ons he owed her father, Cicero interrupting him, You need 
not, faid he, O Czefar, enlarge on this topic ; we all know 
how kind Niccmedes was to you, and what favours you 
granted to him d . The name of Mufa's fon, fo far as we 
can conjecture from Hirtius and Appian, was Nicomedes ; 
but as to the name and condition of his father, hiftory has 
left us quite in the dark. After (he defeat of Pharnaces, 
Caefar appointed Nicomedes high-prieft of Comana in Pon- 
tes, depoling Archelaus, whom Pompcy had raifed to that 
dignity, to make room for the grandlon of his old friend 
Nicomedes IV. in whom ended the fucceflion of the Bi- 

thyniart 

z Vide Sueton. in Caefar. Dion. 1. xliii. Catull, &c. a Liv. 
1 xciii. Veilei. Patercul, 1. ii. c. 4. & 39. Appian. 1. i. bell, civil. 
P- 420. & Mithridatic. p. 175. 218. b Salluft. hiftor. 1. iv. 

* Vellei. Patercul. Sueton. Appian. ibid. d Sueton. ibid. 

(T ; The verles were, 
C^far Gallias fubegit, Nicomedes Csefarem. 
Ecce Casfar nunc triufnphat, qui fubegit Gallias ; 
Nicomedes non triumphat, qui fubegit Ca^farem. 
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thynian kings, that country continuing fubjecl: to Rome from 
this time to the divifion of the empire. Before we difmift 
this fubjecl, we muft acquaint the reader, that fome wri- 
ters mention only three kings of Bithynia bearing the name 
of Nicomedes, and will have that Nicomedes to have died 
without iflue, and bequeathed his kingdom to the Romans 
who, at their inftigation, made war upon Mithridates. But 
we have followed Appian, who feems to have wrote upon 
this fubjecl: with the greateft exaclnefs. 



CHAP. X. 



Of the Kingdoms of Colchis, Iberia, Alba- 
nia, Bofphorus, Media, Badtria, Edeffa, 
Emefa, Adiabene, Characene, Elymais, 
Comagene, and Chalcidene. 

COLCHIS, now Mingrelia, was bounded ontheeaft 
by Iberia, on the weft by the Euxine fea, on the 
fouth by Armenia and part of Pontus, and on the north by 
mount Caucafus, parting it from Sarmatia Afiatica. Cities 
of note in this country were, Pityus, called by Strabo the 
Great City e , and by Pliny f , a place of great wealth. It 
ftood on the frontiers of the Bofphorani, and was on that 
account in the Roman times well fortified, and garrifoned, 
as we read in Zofimus and Procbpius, who tell us, that it 
ferved as a barrier to keep out the Sarmatians and other bar- 
barous nations s. Diofcurias, or Diofcorias, on the Euxine 
fea,. built either by Caftor and Pollux, two of the Argo- 
nauts, as Mela will have it h , or by Amphitus and Cercius 
their charioteers, as we read in Ammianus Marcellinus l , 
and Ifidorus k . It was named Diofcurias from Caftor and 

Pollux, 

* Strab. I. xii. p. 378. * Plin. I. vi. c. 5. 

cop. 1. iv. bell. Goth. c. 4. & Zofim 1. i. c. 32 
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Pollux, whom the Greeks called: Diofcuroi. This name 
was, according to Arrisn 1 and Ptolemy ■% in procefs of 
time changed into that of Sebaftopolis : but Pliny n will have 
Diofcurias and Sebaftopolis to be two different cities. Be 
that as it will, Diofcurias was antiently a place of great 
trade; and reforted to by merchants from moft parts of the 
world ; for Pliny 0 tells us, that three hundred different lan- 
guages were fpokc there j and that the Romans, who tra- 
ded to Colchis, were obliged to maintain conftantly in Di- 
ofcurias a hundred and thirty interpreters. This city is at 
prefent known by the name of Savatopoli. Aea, on the 
Phafis, and about fifteen miles from the Euxine fea, called 
by Pliny p and Apollonius * a famous city. Some writers 
take this to be the fame with the city of ^opolis mentioned 
by Ptolemy. Phafis, fo called from the river on which it 
ftood. Here the Argonauts landed, which gave rife to the 
Greek proverb, to fail to Phafis, expreffing a long and dan- 
gerous navigation ; for fuch was that of the Argonauts e- 
Seemed in thofe early times. Cyta, at the mouth of the 
river Cyaneus, the birth-place of the famous Medea, cal- 
led from thence by the poets Cytaeis r . The cities of Sa- 
racae, Zadris, Surium, Madia and Zalifla, are mentioned 
by Pliny, Strabo, and Ptolemy, but contained nothing wor- 
thy of notice. Colchis was watered by a great many rivers, 
viz. the Corax, the Hippus, the Cyaneus, the Chariftus,. 
the Phafis, the Abfarus, the CuTa, andtheOphis, all emp- 
tying themfelves into the Euxine fea. The Phafis does not 
fpring from the mountains of Armenia, near the fources 
of the Euphrates, the Araxes, and the Tigris, as Strabo, 
Ptolemy, Pliny, Dionyfius, and after them Hadrian, Reland, 
Calmct and Sanfon have wrongly informed us ; but rifes 
on mount Caucafus, and flows, not from fouth to north, 
but from north to fouth, as appears from the map of Col- 
chis or Mingrelia in Thevenot's collection, and the account 
which Sir John Chardin gives - us of that country. This 
nver forms in its courfes a fmall ifland, called alio Phafis, 
whence the pheafants, if Ifidorus is to be credited s , were 
firft brought into Europe, and thence called by the Greeks 
phafianoi. The other rivers of Colchis are fcarce worthy 
notice, 

The 
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inhabitants. The Colchians were, according to Herodotus*, 0 ri- 
ginally Egyptians, Sefoftris having left part of the army 
with which he invaded Scythia, in Colchis, to people that 
country, and guard the paries. The Colchians, fays our 
hiflorian, are undoubtedly of Egyptain defcent, as is vifi- 
ble from the perfonal fimilitudc they bear to the Egyptians, 
being, like them, fwarthy and frizle-haired ; but more ef- 
pecially from the conformity of their cuftoms, for they ufe 
circumcifion, as the Egyptians do, and many other cere- 
monies pra&ifed by the inhabitants of Egypt. There is 
like wife, fays the fame hiflorian, fuch an affinity between 
the language of Colchis and that which is commonly fpoke 
in Egypt, as leaves us no room to doubt of their coming 
originally from that country. Apollonius u , Diodorus Si- 
cuius w , Strabo x , Euftathius and Marcellinus z agree 
with Herodotus. Bochart a takes the Colchians and the 
Cafluhim of Mofes, from whom the Philiftines were de- 
fcended, to be one and the fame people, forgetting there- 
in, that the Philiftines did not ufe circumcifion, which He- 
rodotus afliires us the Colchians did. In procefs of time 
many other nations fettled in Colchis, viz. the Heniochi, 
the Ampreutae, the Lazi, the Ligures, the Marfi, Iftri, the 
Mofchi, and the Manralae. From the latter people fome 
derive the prefent name of Mingrelia. The whole king- 
dom of Colchis was, in antient times, very pleafant and 
fruitful, abounded with all neceflaries of life, and was en- 
riched with many mines of gold ; which gave occafionto 
the fable of the golden fleece, and the Argonautic expedi- 
tion fo much fpoke of by the antients. 
Gwrnm-nt ^ HE Colchians were governed by their own kings in the 
and kir>&. earlieft ages ; for Pliny tells us, that Sefoftris king of Egypt 
was overcome and put to flight by the king of Colchis b ; 
which, if true, fhews, that the Colchians not only had 
kings in thofe times, but were a very powerful people. 
We have obferved above, that Herodotus derives the Colt 
chians from the Egyptians ; but that writer mull: have 
meant the Colchians of his own time, and not the nrft 
inhabitants, fincc Colchis, even according to his own account, 
was peopled before the arrival of the Egyptians in thofe 

parts. 
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carts. It i s not therefore impropable, that the defcendents 
of Hul, who are faid to have fettled in Armenia, palfed 
from thence into the neighbouring country, calling it Colchis, 
from their progenitor Hul or Choi c . But of their kings 
we know very little. The names of thofe we find men- 
tioned in hiftory, are Helius, JEetes, iEetes II. Salauces, 
Eufubopes, Olthaces, and Ariftarchus. Helius is mentioned Kcllus. 
by Diodorus Siculus, Paufanius, Strabo, and Cicero, as 
reigning before the Argonautic expedition ; but what they 
relate of him is altogether fabulous, and therefore not wor- 
thy of notice in hiftory. He was fucceeded by his fon^> Jtes 
iEetes, whom he had, according to fonie, by Ephyre, ac- 
cording to others by Antiope or Perfia. iEetes received 
Phfyxus flying with his fitter Helle from their ftep-mother 
Ino in a fliip, on whofe head was a golden, or rather a 
gilt, ram. In his reign happened the famous expedition of 
the Argonauts, of which we have fpoke elfewhere d . The 
Argonauts were a company of Greek adventurers, who 
hearing of the gold mines of Colchis and the immenfe 
riches of king -/Eetes, refolved to fail thither, in hopes of 
making their fortunes by one voyage. Accordingly they 
caufed a fhip to be built at Pegafa by one Argos, from 
whom they called it Argos ; and hence they were ftiled Ar- 
gonauts. On this £hip they embarqued, and having one 
Typhis for their pilot, they fleered their courfe through the 
iEgean fea, the Hellefpont, the Propontis, the Thracian 
Bofphorus, and after many adventures entering the Euxine 
fea, landed at Phafis, where king i£etes, who then refided 
there, received them with great kindnefs. As that prince 
had great ftore of gold in his palace, the Argonauts, thofe 
heroes fo much cried up by the antients, confpired among 
themfelves, either to feize on his treafures by force, or to 
fteal them privately, and, faving themfelves on board their 
foip, return with the booty into Greece ; but finding them 
to be too well guarded to be either taken by force, or pri- 
vately conveyed away, they corrupted the guards by means 
of Medea the king's daughter, who was in love with Jafon, 
got into the pakce undifcovercd, and carrying off the 
treafures, returned into Greece with Medea, whom Jafon 
had promifed to marry. This is, according to Natalis 
Comes % the genuine account of the Argonautic expedi- 
tion, which the poets, as it was the moft remarkable 

voyage 
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voyage the Greeks undertook in thofe early days, have 
embelliftied and difguifed with innumerable n£tions> 
but not without fome ground as to the golden fleece 5 for 
Strabo tells us f , that as the rivers iffuing from the moun- 
tains of Colchis carrried with them great quantity of gold 
ore, it was a cuftom among the inhabitants to lay fleeces 
in the water, and by that means ftopt the ore. Pafiphae 
and the famous Circe are faid by fome to be the daughters 
of Helius, by others of iEetes. Of them many things are 
related by the poets, which it is beneath the dignity of 
hiftory to take notice of. The reader will find the fables 
of the poets relating to Circe, Medea and Pafiphae very 
ingenioufly explained by Natalis Comes in his mythology t t 
Upon the death of iEetes, Colchis, as Strabo informs 
us h , was divided into feveral petty kingdoms; but on 
what occafion we know not \ for we find no further 
mention of the affairs of Colchis,or the princes who reigned 
there, till the time of Xenophon, who tells us, that the 
fon of JEetcsy the fecond of that name, reigned in Col* 
chis, while he was making war in Afia *. Salauces and 
Eufubopes are mentioned by Pliny k , and faid to have dif* 
covered rich mines of gold in the country of the Sava- 
ni ; but that writer leaves us quite in the dark as to 
the time in which they reigned* Colchis was afterwards 
fubdued by Mithridates the Great ; but revolted from him 
while his forces were employed againft the Romans. The 
king of Pontus had no fooner concluded a peace with 
Sylla, than he marched againft the Colchians, who offered 
to fubmit, upon condition that he would appoint his fon 
to reign over them, with the title of king of Colchis. 
This propofal provoked Mithridates to fuch a degree, that 
he caufed the fon, whom they had demanded, to be ar- 
reftsd and loaded with chains of gold, facrificing himfoon 
after to his jealoufy and ambition. Hereupon the Colchians 
obftinately refufed to fubmit upon any terms ; which ob- 
liged Mithridates to draw together all his troops in order to 
reduce them by force , but as he paffed through the coun- 
try of the Achaeans, that people attacked him with fo 
much vigour, and defended the panes with' fuch refolution, 
that he was forced to return into Pontus, after having loft 
great part of his army, what by the enemy's ambufcades, 
what by the exceffive cold of the country J . Thefe Achsans 

were 
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ere originally Greeks, and are faid to have fettled on the 
Sern coaft of the Euxine fea, whither they had been 
driven by a ftorm, as they were returning from the fiege 
of Troy. Colchis while fubje£t to Mithridates, was go- 
verned by prefects fent thither by him. One of thefe was 
goaphernes, great-uncle to Strabo the geographer, as that 
writer informs us m « Memnon tells us, that Mithridates 
complied with the requeft of the Colchians, and appointed his 
fon Mithridates to reign over them ; but foon after caufed him 
to be put to death. Be that as it will, it is certain, that the 
Colchians fided with Mithridates againft Pompey, and 
W re, during that war, governed by a king of their own, 
viz. by Olthaces, who was overcome, taken prifoner, and 01thaces 
led in triumph by Pompey n . Olthaces was fucceeded 
by one Ariftarchus ; but all we know of him is, that Ariftarchus. 
Pompey conferred upon him the kingdom of Colchis for 
his eminent fervices during the Mithridatic war °. Phar- 
naces IL king of Pontus feized on the kingdom of Col- 
chis, and recovered great part of Pontus, while Caefar 
was diverting himfelf with Cleopatra in Egypt ; but was 
foon obliged to abandon his conquefls, and retire into the 
country of the Bofphorani, where he was killed by Afander, 
as we have related in the hiftory of Pontus. From this 
time we find no mention made of the Colchians till the 
reign of the emperor Trajan, to whom they fubmitted of 
their own accord p. Perhaps they were governed by their 
own kings ; for Strabo makes the river Phalis the northern 
boundary of the Roman empire. Under the emperors 
Colchis was fubjecSr. to the praetors who governed Bithy- 
nia and Pontus ; but never was made part of any pro- 
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T BERIA, now Georgia, was bounded on the weft by 
j[ Colchis and part of Pontus ; on the north by mount 
Caucafus ; on the caft by Albania 3 and on the ibuth by 
Armenia. It contained the following cities, Nubium, Va- 
rica, Sura, Artanifla, Meftkta, Zaliffa, Arma&ica, and 
Phryxum, called afterwards IdeefTa. Thefe cities are men- 
tioned by Strabo % Pliny r , and Ptolemy. The only rivers 
of note in Iberia are the Cyrus, of which we fhall have 
occafion to fpeak in the defcription of Albania, and the 
Aragus, which fprings from the mountains fcparating Ibe- 
ria from Colchis, and falls into the Cyrus. Pliny menti- 
ons another river, which he calls Iberus, and from which 
fome writers derive the name of Iberia. Of mount Cau- 
cafus, which feparatcs Iberia from Sarmatia Afiatica, we 
have fpoke elfewhere 8 ; and in the hiftory of Pontus and 
Armenia defcribed the Paryadrian and Mofchian mountains. 
This country was antiently inhabited by the following na- 
tions or tribes enumerated by Pliny % viz. the Mofchi, 
the Armenochalybcs, the Sacaflani, the Macrones, the 
Sylvi, the Diduri, and the Sodii. Iberia was firft peopled, 
according to Jofcphus % by Tubal the brother of Gomer 
and Magog. His opinion is confirmed by the feptuagint; 
for Mefhefch and Tubal are by thofe interpreters rendered 
Mofchi and Iberians w . Some have taken the Iberia which 
was peopled by Tubal, according to Jofcphus, for Spain, 
called alfo Iberia ; but this opinion we have confuted elfe- 
where \ Strabo y, and after him Euftathius z , derive 
the Iberians in Afia from the Iberians in Celtiberia or 
Spain ; others, as Appian informs us, derive the lat- 
ter from the former. Ai thefe two nations lay at a 
great diihnce from one another, and greatly differed 
in their manners, cuftoms and language, fome were of 0- 
pinion, as we read in the fame Appian % that they were 

no-ways 
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no-ways related to each other. Tacitus iuppofes both 
the Iberians, and theAlbanians,their neighbour^, to have come 
originally from Theffaly with Jafon b ; but whatever their 
origin was, they were a very brave and warlike nation, and 
maintained their independency, if Plutarch is to be credi- 
ted % againft the utmoft efforts of the Medes, Perfians, 
and Macedonians. Strabo, gives us the following account 
of their cultoms and "polity d . The Iberians, fays he, 
are divided into four ranks or claries ; the firft confifts 
of the nobility ; the fecond of priefts ; the third of foldiers 
and hufbandmen ; and the fourth of the common people- 
Out of the firft clafs they chufe their king, and, upon his 
death, raife always to that dignity the eld eft of his relati- 
ons. The next in age to him of the royal family admini- 
fters juftice, and commands the army. The common peo- 
ple are employed in the loweft miniftries, and treated no 
better than flaves. The priefts, befides their peculiar func- 
tion, hear caufes, and decide fuch controverfies as arifc 
between the natives and foreigners. The Iberians who in- 
habit the champaign country, are very induftrious, and well 
fkilled in agriculture ; but thofe who live on the moun- 
tains, are a wild and favage race, and in their manners 
bear a great refemblance to the Scythians and Sarmatians ; 
whereas the former imitate both the drefs and cuftoms of 
the Medes and Armenians. Thus far Strabo. The mo- 
narchical forrri of government prevailed among them, as is 
plain from this paffage ; but we find no mention made of 
their kings till the reign of Mithridates the Great king of fo n& 
Pontus, when they were governed by one Artoces, who 
fided with that prince, firft againft Lucullus, and after- 
wards againft Pompey. After the defeat of Mithridates by 
Pompey, Artoces fent embafladors to the Roman camp, 
enjoining them to conclude a peace with Pompey upon 
honourable terms, and, in the mean time, drew together 
an army of fcventy thoufand men, with a defign to fall 
upon the Romans unawares, in cafe they did not grant him 
the conditions he required but Pompey, being informed 
of the meafures he was taking, advanced by long marches 
into Iberia, took Horopolis, a city or fort, built, as ap- 
pears from the name, on the fummit of a mountain, pe- 
netrated into the very heart of the kingdom,, and obliged 

Artoces 
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Artoces to fhelter himfelf in the moft remote parts of his 
' dominions. From thence he fent embaflkdors anew to 
Pompey, and by their means obtained a peace upon very 
reafonable terms ; but notwith {landing this agreement, Ar- 
toces, ftill kept his troops together, defigning to fall upon 
the Romans as they paffed the river Pelorus. This Pom- 
pey fufpecled, and therefore following him clofe, came 
up with him before he reached the above-mentioned river, 
and drew him to an engagement, in which the Iberians 
behaved with great gallantry, but were obliged to give way 
to the fuperior valour of the Romans, who killed nine 
thoufand on the fpot, and took above ten thoufand prifo- 
ners. Great numbers were drowned as they attempted to % 
fave themfelves by fwimming over the Pelorus. Many fled 
to the forefts, and climbing up to the tops of the tallefl trees, 
defended themfelves from thence with their arrows \ but die 
Romans fetting fire to the foreft, obliged them to furrender 
atdifcretion e . After this defeat, Artoces, fuing for a peace 
in good earneft, fent from beyond the Pelorus rich prefents 
to Pompey, viz. his bed, his table, and his throne, all of 
mafly gold, which the Roman general accepted, and de- 
livered to the quseftor of the army ; but would not hear- 
ken to any terms of an accommodation, till the king had 
delivered to him his fons as hoftages ; and then he con- 
cluded a peace upon terms no-ways difhonourable to the 
Iberian nation f . This king is called by Appian Artocus, 
by Eutropius Arthaces, by Sextus Rufus Arfaces, and laft- 
ly, by Dion Florus, and Orofius, whom we have followed, 
Artoces. He was fucceeded by his fon Pharnabazus, who 
being overcome by Canidius, Mark Antony's lieutenant, 
joined the Romans againft Zoberes king of Albania g . The 
other kings of Iberia mentioned by the antients are, Mithri- 
dates, Pharafmenes, Mithridates II. Rhadamiftus, and Pha- 
rafmenes II. But as thefe were alfo lords of Armenia, we 
have fpoke of them in the hiftory of that kingdom. Phar- 
rafmenes II. who reigned in the time of the emperor Adrian, 
went to Rome with his wife and children, to clear him- 
felf before the emperor of feveral things laid to his charge 
by Vologefes IL king of Parthia, and was there not only 
allowed to offer facrifices in the capitol, but honoured 
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with an equeftrian ftatue erected in the temple of Bello- 
na h . From this time, to. the divifionof the empire, there 
is a profound filence among authors with refpe£t. to 
the affairs of Iberia. They continued in all likelihood to^ 
be governed by their own kings, who were tributaries to 
Rome ; for we do not find Iberia counted by any writer, 
or mentioned in the antient notitias, among the provinces 
of the empire ; and befides, we know, that, long after 
the divifion of the empire, they were fubjecl: to their own 
princes ; for Procopius tells us, that after they had em- . 
braced the Chriftian religion, Gyrgenes, their king, being 
threatened with a war by Cavades king of Perfia, in cafe 
he did not conform to that of the Perfians, implored the 
afliftance of the emperor Juftin, which kindled a war be- 
tween the two empires. Zonabarzes, another of their kings, 
came to Conftantinople, as the fame author informs us, in the 
time of the emperor Juftinian, to be baptized, with his queen, 
his children, and feveral noblemen of his court. Iberia is at 
prefent fubjecl: to the king of Perfia, and known to the Per- 
fians by the name of Gurgiftan, that is, the land of the 
Georgians ; for c tan ' is an antient Celtic word, figni- 
fying a country, and ftill in ufe among' the eaftern na- 
tions, as appears from the modern names of Curdiftan, 
Indoftan, &c. that is, the country of the Curdes, of the 
Indians, &c. As to the name of Georgia, fome writers are 
of opinion, that the antient Iberia was fo called, either from 
St. George the famous Cappadocian martyr, held here 
in great veneration, or from George a Cappadocian bifhop, 
by whom the inhabitants were firft converted to chriftiani- 
ty. Others, fuppofing the country to have been called 
antiently Gordiaea, and the inhabitants Gordiseans, from the 
Gordiaean mountains, take, the words Georgia and Geor- 
gians to be a corruption of Gordisea and Gordiaeans ; but 
this opinion is entirely groundlefs, the Gordiasan moun- 
tains being placed by all the antient geographers in Ar- 
menia, at a confiderable diftance from Iberia. Some think, 
that the inhabitants were called Georgi, from their fkill in 
hulbandry, the Greek word 'georgos ' fignifying ahufband- 
man, and that the country was from them named Georgia. 
P^ny, enumerating the Cafpian nations, mentions the 
Georgi, from whom perhaps the antient Iberia borrowed 
the name of Georgia, that country lying at a fmall diftance 
from the coaft of the Cafpian fea, which was inhabited, 
Q_q 2 accord- 
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according to Pliny, by the Georgi, who, in procefs of 
time, may have fettled in Iberia, from which they were 
parted by the fmall kingdom of Albania. 



ALBANIA. 



Albania. 



Cities and 
rivers. 



ALBANIA, was bounded on the weft by Iberia ; on 
the call: by the Cafpian fea ; on the north by 
mount Caucafus ; and on the fouth by Armenia 1 . It 
contained antiently a great many cities, but not any of note. 
The following are mentioned by Strabo, Ptolemy, and 
Pliny; Teleba, Thalbis, Gelda, Thiauna, Thabilaca, Al- 
bana, Chadaca, Mifia, Boziata, and Cabalica, which Pliny 
calls the metropolis of Albania. The rivers which it may 
be proper to take notice of, are the Cyrus or Cyrnus, ■ 
the Albanus, the Cafius, the Gerrhus, the Soana, the Cam- 
byfes, and the Alazon k , all emptying themfelves into the 
Cafpian fea. The Cyrus, now the Kur, fprings from the 
Mofchian mountains, which feparate Colchis from Armenia, 
waters the country now called Mokau, receives into its 
channel the Aragus and the Araxes, and falls into the 
Cafpian fea, within, but at a fmall diftance from, the 
fouthern borders of the 'antient Albania. There is a great 
difagreement among the antient geographers about the mouths 
of this river ; Strabo, Plutarch and Appian fay, that it 
difcharges itfelf into the fea by twelve mouths. Strabo in- 
deed, who advances nothing for certain in his defcriptions 
of countries but what he has feen, fpeaks with great re- 
ferve, and only .tells us, that the Cyrus is faid to difcharge 
itfelf by twelve mouths into the Cafpian fea. Herodotus will 
have this river to fall into the fea by forty mouths ; but 
Pliny, with whom all our modern travellers agree, allows 
it but one. The whole country, now known by the names 
of Scirwan and eaft Georgia, is extremely fruitful and plea- 
fant. Strabo defcribes the antient Albanians as tall and 
ftrong-bodied men, and adds, that they had, generally 
fpeaking, a very graceful mien, and far excelled all other 
nations in comelinefs, as well as in ftature. Our modern 

tra- 
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travellers cry up the women of Georgia and Scirwan for 
perfect beauties, but find nothing extraordinary in the 
men ; whereas the antients admired the men, without taking 
any notice of the women. The fame Strabo tells us, 
that the manners of the Albanians were very Ample ; that 
they were unacquainted with weights, meafures, and the 
ufe of money that they could not count above a hundred ; 
and that trade was carried on among them only by ex- 
change. Pliny tells us, that they held old age in great ve- 
neration j that they were of a very fair complexion, and 
thence, according to fome, called Albani ; that they 
could fee as well by night as by day ; and that not 
only the men were flout and courageous, but alfo the 
women, whom he pretends to be defcended from the antient 
Amazons. As to their origin, Tacitus 1 and Pliny m de- 
rive them from the Theflalians who attended Jafon in his 
expedition into Colchis, and fettled in this part of the 
ifthmus between the Euxine and Cafpian feas. Juftin n will 
have them to be defcended from the inhabitants of Alba 
in Italy, who followed Hercules into thofe parts, after he 
had overcome Geryon. Ammianus Marcclinus takes the 
Albani and Alani to be one and the fame people, and de- 
rives them both from the Maflagetae, of whom we have 
fpoke elfewhere °. As to their form of government, the Govern- 
country was in antient times divided into a great many ment * 
fmall kingdoms. Strabo tells us, that no fewer than twenty- 
fix different languages were fpoke formerly in Albania ; 
and that there were as many different kings and kingdoms 
as languages, each tribe having their peculiar king p. But 
the Albani, in procefs of time, prevailed over the other 
petty princes, and made themfelves mailers of the whole 
country. In Pompey's time they could bring into the 
field, as Strabo informs us q , fixty thoufand footand twenty 
thoufand horfe. We find no mention made of their kings Kings, 
till the reign of Alexander the Great, to whom the king of 
Albania is faid,by Pliny r and Solinus', to have prefented a dog 
of an extraordinary fiercenefs and fize. The next king ofAlbania 
we find mentioned in hiflory is Orafes, who, entering into 
an alliance with Tigranes the fon of Tigranes the Great, 0rjefes 
obliged Pompey to march againfl him. Cofis, the king's 
brother, a brave and enterprizing prince, commanded the 
Q^q 3 Albanians 
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Albanians and waited for Pompey on the banks of the Cy- 
rus, which he fortified at certain diftances with high pali- 
fades. Hereupon Pompey feigning to return to Armenia, 
marching his army a great way about, and drawing up his 
cavalry and beafts of burthen in the bed of the river, to 
break the force of the ftream, palled it without being dis- 
covered by the enemy. From the Cyrus he purfued his 
march to the Cambyfes, through a dry country, where 
his army fuffered much for want of water. At length, 
after having rambled far out of the way, being led aftray 
by his guides, who were Albanians, he reached the Cam- 
byfes, where his foldiers were feized with ftrange diftempers, 
occafioned by their drinking too greedily of the water of 
that river while they were hot after their march ; however, 
he ftill advanced, with the precaution of carrying ten thou- 
fand fkins full of water, left he mould be again reduced to 
the fame ftreights. He heard no news of the enemy till he 
had pafTed the Abas, or Albanus, when he was informed, that 
Cofis was advancing full march againft him, at the head 
of threefcore thoufand foot and twelve thoufand horfe. 
Upon his approach he concealed the legionaries among the 
thick bufhes, with which the whole plain was covered, 
commanding them to cover their helmets with their buck- 
lers, left the rays of the fun reflecting on them, fliould 
difcover them at a diftance. Then he detached the cavalry, 
with orders to attack the enemy, and retiring before them, 
draw them into the ambufcade. The ftratagem had all the 
iuccefs- Pompey could expect ; for the legionaries ftarting 
up all on a fudden, and widening their ranks to let 
the cavalry retire, furrounded the Albanians on all fides, 
and put them to flight with great flaughter. On this oc- 
cafion Cofis behaved with great valour and intrepidity j for 
he kept ciofe to Pompey during the whole time of the en- 
gagement, and having had at laft an opportunity of difcharging 
a blow at him, pierced his breaft-plate. Hereupon Pompey 
facing his adversary, threw his javelin at him with fuch vi- 
gour, that he laid him dead at his feet. The Albanians, 
difheartened by the death of their general, fled in diforder 
to the neighbouring forefts, which the Romans fet on fire, 
crying aloud, while the foreft was burning, Saturnalia, Sa- 
. turnalia, to remind the Albanians, that they had attempted 
to fuprize them in their quarters during the feafts of Saturn, 
and therefore ought to expe& no quarter. Oraefes, after the 
defeat of his troops, retired to mount Caucafus, and from 
thence fent embahadors to ftrike up a peace with the con-* 

qucrors 
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queror, who willingly granted it, being defirous to put an 
end to this war, and turn his arms againft the king of Par- 
thia, who had entered Gordyene at the head of a mighty ar- 
my l . It was conftantly reported before the engagement we 
have fpoke of above, that there were jnany Amazons in the 
Albanian army ; but the Romans, who had given credit to that 
rumour, in Gripping the dead in the field of battle, found 
none of thofe warlike females among them ; whence they 
concluded this republic of military women to be 7 a mere fa- 
ble, adopted on too flight grounds by many credulous hifk 
torians. Oraefes is by fbme writers called- Grades and faicfc 
to have fought three unfuccefsful battles with Fonipey V 

Orjeses was fucceeded by his fon Zoberes, who ha- 
ving ventured an engagement with P. Canidius, Markzoberes. 
Antony's lieutenant, was by him entirely defeated, and o- 
bliged to fue for peace. In this war Canidius was pow- 
erfully affifted by Pharnabazus king of Iberia w . The next 
Jcing of Albania we find mentioned in hiftory is Pharaf- 
manes, who in the time of the emperor Adrian, commit- Phata f. 
ted great devaluations in Armenia, Cappadocia and Media, manes, 
and was on that account fummoned by the emperor to Rome. 
Pharafmanes refufed to comply with the fummons •> but in the 
mean time to appeafe Adrian, fent him fome valuable 
prefents, among which wore many great-coats, fuch as 
were wore in thofe days by military men, all cloath of 
gold. Thefe alone the emperor accepted, but with no o- 
ther view than to affront the king who had fent them ; 
for he caufed three hundred criminals to be clad with them, 
and in that attire fight the wild hearts in the public the- 
atre. Upon Adrian's death the king of Albania came to 
Rome, upon the firft fummons from his fucceflbr Antoninus 
Pius, who receiyed him with great marks of efteem, and fent 
him back loaded with prefents to his kingdom x . Tre- 
bellius y and Marcellinus x fpeak of two kings of Albania, 
whom they do not name, the one contemporary with Sa- 
por I. king of Perfia and the emperor Valerian \ the other 
reigning in the time of Sapor II. and entering into an al- 
liance with him againft Conftantius, the fon of Conftan- 
tine the Great. The Albanians continued to be govern- 
or 4 ed 
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ed by their own princes till the death of Juftinian II, 
who is faid by Zonarius a and other writers b , to have fub- 
dued Albania by his general Leontius. The three king- 
doms which we have here defcribed, viz. Colchis, Iberia, 
and Albania, took up the whole ifthmus between the Caf- 
pian and Euxine feas, and extended from the borders 
of Media Atropatene, Armenia, and Pontus on the fouth, 
to the mountains Corax and Caucafus on the north. Thefe 
mountains have been the fubjecl: of many poetical fables; 
but nothing has been feigned by the poets more improbable 
than what we read in fome of the antient geographers, viz. 
that they were fo high as to be illuminated by the rays of 
the fun even at mid-night, it being certain that they are not 
much above two perpendicular miles in height c . They are 
known to the prefent inhabitants by the names of Cocas and 
Cochias, which are, without doubt, a corruption of the an- 
tient name Corax. The Arabs call them the mountains of 
Raf. We mall conclude our account of thefe three king- 
doms with the words of Sir John Chardin, who, in defcri- 
bing the prefent Georgia,, which comprehends the greater 
part of the antient Colchis, Iberia, and Albania, fpeaks of 
it thus : " Georgia is as fertil a country as can be feen; the 
" bread is as good there as in any part of the world ; the 
tc fruit of an exquifite flavour, and of different forts; no 
ct place in Europe yields better pears and apples; noplace 
46 in Alia better pomegranates. The country abounds with 
*' cattle, venifon, and wild fowl of all forts ; the river Kur 
" is well flocked with fifh ; the wine is fo rich, that the 
" king of Periia has always fome of it for his own table, 
cc &c. The inhabitants are robuft, valiant, and of a jovial 
" temper, great lovers of wine, and efteemed very trufty 
" and faithful, endowed with good natural parts, but, for 
" want of education, very vicious. The women are ge- 
" nerally fair arid comely, and by their beauty recommen- 
" ded to the court of the king of Perfia, whofe wives and 
" concubines are for the moft part Georgian women. Na- 
cc ture has adorned them with graces no-where elfe to be 
" met with ; it is impoffible to fee them and not love them; 
" they are of a full fize, clean-limbed, fmall-waifted, fair, 
" and well-proportioned. " Thus far Sir John Chardin, to 
whofe words, or rather panegyric on the Georgian women, 

we 
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we beg leave to fubjoin a paflage out of another modem 
traveller of no mean character d : "As to the Georgian 
" women, fays he, they did not at all furprize us^, for 
" we expected to find them perfect beauties they are not 
" at all difagreeable, and may be counted beauties 
" if compared with the Curdes ; they have an air of health 
" that is pleafing enough ; but, after all, they are neither 
u fo hand fome nor fo well-fhaped as is reported. Thofe who 
" live in the towns have nothing extraordinary more than 
" the others ; fo that I may, I think, venture to contradict 
" die accounts that have been given us of them by moll tra- 
<c vellers. " But it is now time for us to take our leave 
of Georgia, and pafs into the neighbouring kingdom of 
Bofphorus. 

d Tournef. Voyage, &c. Vol. II. cpift. 6. 



BOSPHORUS 



TH E antient kingdom of Bofphorus, comprehending Bofph( 
all the provinces that were fubjccl to the Bofphoran 
princes, was bounded on the eaft by Colchis ; on the weft 
by the gulf Carcinites ; on the fouth by the Euxine fea; and 
on the north by the Tanais, where that river falls into the 
Pa'us Moeotis ; fo that it comprifed the Cherfonefus Tau- 
rica in Europe, and in Afia all that tracl: which lies between 
the Palus Mceotis and the Euxine fea. Diodorus Siculus c 
confines the kingdom of Bofphorus within the Bofphorus 
Cimmerius, the boundary of Europe and Afia on that fide ; 
but Strabo f , whom we have followed, extends it to the 
g"lf Carcinites, which, with the Palus Moeotis, form the m 
ifthmus of the Cherfonefus. Cities of note in the Afiatic Clties - 
Bofphorus were antiently, Phanagoria, placed by fome geo- 
graphers on the Euxine fea, by others on the Palus Mceotis; 
but by Pliny e and Mela h at fome diftance from both, on 
a peninfula, which they call Corocondama. Near this city- 
was formerly a famous temple dedicated to Venus Apatura* 
fo called from the Greek word 6 apate' , fignifying, 'deceit ' ; 
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for (he is feigned to have overcome the giants here by a ftra- 
tagem fuggeftcd to 'her by Hercules. This city was, accor- 
* ding to Strabo l , the metropolis of Bofphorus in Afia. Cepi, 
Hermonaffa, Stratoclea, and Cimmerium flood on the Bof- 
phorus, and are faid by Pliny to have been once remarkable 
cities. From the latter the Bofphorus Cimmerius borrowed 
its name. Strabo, Pliny, and Pomponius Mela tell uj, 
that Cimmerium was the chief city of the Cimmerians, a 
people famous for their robberies as early as in the days of 
Homer. Thefe barbarians being driven out of their country 
by the Scythian Nomades, ravaged the fineft provinces in 
the eaft, and penetrated as far as Sard is in Lydia, which 
they reduced ; but being afterwards overcome by Halyattes 
king of Lydia, fome of them returned to their antient ha- 
bitation ; and others, as moft hiftorians conjecture, advan- 
ced towards the north as far as the Baltic, and fettled in 
the Cimbrica Cherfonefus now Jutland ; for the Cimbri and 
Cimmerii are by moft hiftorians thought to be one and the 
fame people. The other cities taken notice of by the an- 
tients in the Afiatic Bofphorus, are, Sinda, on the Palus 
Moeotis ; Tanais, at the mouth of the river bearing that 
name, where the city of Afoph now ftands ; Paniardis, 
Tyrambe, and Gerafum, called by Ptolemy a Cimbrian 
Inhabitants, village. The coaft of the Euxine fea was inhabited by the 
Cercetae, the Heniochi, the Mofchi, and the Achaei, of 
whom we have fpoke above. Strabo enumerates on the 
coaft of the Palus Moeotis the following nations,, the Sin- 
di, Dandarii, Agri, Arrichi, Tarpetes, Cbidiaceni, Sitta- 
ceni, Dofci, and Afpungitani. To thefe Scylax adds the 
Coraxi, the Coraci, or, as Voflius will have it, the Coli- 
ci, and the Melanchleni. The country bordering on the 
Palus Moeotis and the Bofphorus, which was inhabited by 
the Cimmerii, is reprefented by the antients as an inhofpi- 
table place, covered with thick forefts and continual fogs, 
which the rays of the fun could not break through. This 
frightful defcription gave Cicero and Ovid occafion to fay> 
that an eternal night reigned in this gloomy climate, and 
that fleep had taken up its abode heie; and hence Cim- 
merian darknefs became, according to La&antius, a proverb, 
fignifying an impenetrable darknefs, and likewife a gloomy 
and ftupid mind. Lycophron, Pliny, Euftathius, Servius, 
and others, have planted a colony of Cimmerians in Italy 
between Cumas and Baiae, near the lake Avernus, and tell 

us, 
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USj that the fun never (hined on that fmall canton ; but 
Strabo, who was better acquainted with the countries we are 
fpeaking of, defcribes them as abounding with all the necef- 
faries of life, and rather pleafant than difagreeable. The 
rivers mentioned by the antient geographers in this tract are r 
the Anticites or Vardanus, the Pfathis, the greater and lefler Rlvers " 
Rhombites, and the Marubius, mod of them fpringing from 
the mountains of Sarmatia Afiatica, and all emptying them- 
felves into the Palus Moeotis. 

The Taurica Cherfonefus, fo named from its being a Taurica 
peninfula, antiently inhabited by the Tauri, or Taurofcythae, cherfonefus. 
as Pliny and Ptolemy call them, lies between the Euxine 
fea, the Paius Mceous, and the Bofphorus Cimmerius ; ex- 
tends, according to Sir John Chardin, fixty-one leagues from 
call to weft, and about thirty-five from north to fouth, and 
is joined to the continent by a narrow iflhmus about a mile 
over. The cities here of note in former times were, Ta- 
phrae or Taphrus, on the Ifthmus, where the prefent city of 
Przekop or Precop ftands. The modern city is fo called from 
the word « przkop ', fignifying a ditch ; for it was built on the 
ditch which the Tartars cut acrofs the ifthmus. Cherronefus, 
or, as the more modern Greek writers call it, Cherfon, was 
according to Strabo, built by the Greeks on the gulf Car- , 
cinites, now the gulf of Nigropoli, on the weft coaft of 
the Cherfonefus. Of this city, now called Topetarkan, 
there are ftill many ruins to be feen. Theodofia, or 
Theudofia, another Greek city on the eaft coaft of the 
peninfula, once a place of great note. It is now known 
by the name of Caffa, and is the capital of Little Tartary. 
From this city the Bofphorus Cimmerius of the antients is 
called by the prefent inhabitants the ftreights of Cafra. 
Sanfon places Theodofia where the modern city of Tufba 
Hands. Nymphaeum, Lagyra, Charax, &c. ftood on the 
Euxine fea, and Panticapaeum on the Bofphorus. This city 
was, according to Strabo, the metropolis of the European Bof- 
phorus. It was founded by the Milefians, and for fome 
ages governed by its own laws ; but at length fubdued by 
the kings of Bofphorus. Some writers have confounded 
the cities of Panticapaeum and Bofphorus; but Pliny, Strabo, 
and Stephanus fpeak of them as two different cities. Pro- 
copius often mentions the latter ; but never takes any 
notice of Panticapaeum,tho' the capital ofTauricaCherfonefus. 
This peninfula is at prefent poffefled by the Tartars, and 
commonly known by the name of the Crim, which it bor- 
rowed 
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rowed from the city of Krym, antiently called Crem- 
nos. The Bofphorus Cimmerius, now the ftreights 
of Kertzi or Caffa, which divides Europe and Afia, or 
the Crim and Kuban, is not above four leagues over. 
The Palus Maeotis extends from fouth-weft to north-eaft a- 
bout one hundred and thirty leagues, having on the north 
and weft Little Tartary ; on the fouth-weft the Cherfonefus 
Taurica, now the Crim ; and on the eaft and fouth-eaft 
Sarmatia Afiatica, now Circafs Tartary. This fea or lake 
was called by the antients Palus Maeotis from the Mjeotae 
or Maeotici, a people inhabiting the European, and part of 
the Afiatic coaft, and alfo Palus Sarmatiae, Cimmeriae Pa- 
ludes, Scythica Stagna, and Ponti Euxini mater, or, the 
mother of the Euxine fea ; but its modern name is the fea 
of Zabach, borrowed from a fifh taken there at certain 
feafons of year. 

Kings of The Bofphorani were governed by princes of their own 
Bofphorus. in the earlieft times ; but as the works of Trogus Pompeius, 
who wrote the hiftory of the Bofphoran kings k , have not 
reached us, we can give but a very indifferent account 
of them. The flrft we meet with in hiftory is Leu'con, 
who is mentioned by Strabo 1 ; but we are quite in the dark 
both as to his reign and to that of Parifades, whom Strabo 
calls the laft of his race. Diodorus Siculus tells us, that 
many kings had reigned in Bofphorus before the confulate 
of M. Genutius Augurinus and P. Curiatius Philo. Hence 
it is plain, that Leucon and Parifades were not, as fome. 
authors have thought, the founders of the Bofphoran king- 
dom, but preceded by a long feries of princes of the fame 
race. Spartacus I. fucceeded Parifades, and is faid by Dio- 
dorus Siculus in one place to have reigned feven years, and 
in another feventeen m . He had two fons, viz. Seleucus 
and Spartacus. He left the kingdom to the former, who 
reigned four years, and dying without children, was fuc- 
ceeded by his brother Spartacus II. and he, after a reign of 
twenty- fix years, by his fon Satyrus, who reigned fourteen 
, years n . After him came Leucon II. who waged war with 
one Mnemon, probably a neighbouring prince, by whom 
he was overcome, and with the Heracleans, over whom 
he gained confiderabie advantages. He had a particular re- 
gard for the Athenians, whom he fupplied with a great 

quantity 

k Vide Prolog. 1. xxxvii. 1 Strabo, I. vii. *" Diodor. 
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quantity of corn in the time of a famine, and allowed their 
merchants a free trade to [all the parts of his dominions. 
The Athenians, in return for his kindnefs, made him and 
his children free of Athens, and granted to his trading fub- 
jecls the fame privileges and exemptions in Attica, which 
their citizens enjoyed in Bofphorus, erecting three pillars 
in memory of the good understanding that palTed between 
the two ftates, viz. one in the city of Bofphorus, another 
in the Pireaeus, and the third near the temple of the Ar- 
gonauts. He was a great encourager of trade, granting am- 
ple privileges to all foreign merchants fettling at Theo- 
dofia in the Cherfonefus ; by which means that city be- 
came one of the moft rich and populous of the earr. °. His 
exploits were celebrated by Chryfippus the philofopher, as 
Plutarch informs us, but have not reached our times. He 
left two fons, Spartacus and Parifades. The former, fir- 
named Satyrus, fucceeded him in the kingdom, and is 
called by Dinarchus the tyrant of Bofphorus. He reftored 
Hecataeus, a neighbouring prince, to his kingdom, obliging 
him to marry his daughter, and murder Tirgataone his 
former wife, in order to make room for her. This kin- 
dled a bloody war between him and the fubjecls of He- 
cataeus, in which he loft his fon, with whofe death he was 
fo fenfibly affected, that he did not long out-live him p. 
Dinarchus tells us S that both he and his brother Parifades 
fent yearly to Demofthenes a thoufand bufliels of wheat. 
He reigned only five years, and was fucceeded, according 
to fome, by his younger fon Gorgippus according to o- 
thers, by his brother Parifades. Of Gorgippus we find 
nothing upon record. Parifades is faid by Diodorus Sicu- 
lus r to have reigned thirty-eight years. He left three fons, 
Satyrus, Eumelus, and Prytanis, who made war upon one 
another. Satyrus II. the eldeft, fucceeded his father ; but 
his brother Eumelus, being aflifted by Ariophames king of 
Thrace, attempted to drive him from the throne. Satyrus 
bad recourfe to the Svthians, who fent to his afliftance 
twenty thoufand foot and ten thoufand horfe. With thefe, 
two thoufand Greeks, and an equal number of Thracians, 
be engaged and put to flight Eumelus, whofe army conlifted 

of 

8 Demofthen. contra Leptin. Diodor. Sicul. I. xiv. & xvi. Stra- 
bo, 1. vii. Polyaen. 1. v. Dion. Chryfoit. orat. z. dc regno, p Di- 
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contra, Deraorthen. r Diodor. Sicul. 1. xvi. 
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of two-and-twenty thoufand foot, and twenty thoufand hone 
all Thracians, under the command of Ariophames or Ario- 
pharnes their king. After this defeat Eumelus and the 
Thracian king retired to a ftrong hold, where they were 
clofely befieged by the conqueror. While Satyrus continued 
before this place, Menifcus, who commanded the mercena- 
ries, being furrounded by the enemy while he was attempt- 
ing to ftorm the fort, Satyrus haftened to his relief, and 
refcued him from the imminent danger he was in ; but was 
himfelf run through the arm with a fpear, and died of the 
wound the night following, after a mort reign of nine 
months. Upon his death Menifcus, breaking up the fiege, 
retired with tne army to the city of Gargaza, and from 
thence carried the king's body to Panticapaeurn, and there 
delivered it to his brother Prytanis, who having buried it 
with great pomp, took upon himfelf the command of the 
army, and the title of king. Eumelus fent embafladors to 
the new king, offering to difband his forces, upon condi- 
tion that he would divide the kingdom with him ; but Pry- 
tanis not hearkening to his propofals, by the afliftance of the 
neighbouring barbarians, he made himfelf mafter of Gar- 
gara, and feveral other cities. Hereupon Prytanis marched 
againft him, at the head of a numerous army ; but was 
overcome in a pitched battle, and being fhut up within a 
narrow neck of land between the Pal us Maeotis and a lake s 
was forced to furrender, give up his army, and depart the 
kingdom but he foon returned, and, ;by the afliftance of 
his friends, made himfelf mafter of fome ftrong holds. 
Whereupon Eumelus marched againft him anew, and ha- 
ving put his army to flight, purfued him to a place called the 
gardens, where he endeavoured to make head againft his 
brother's victorious army, but was killed in the attempt. 
Upon his death Eumelus ordered all the friends and children 
of his two brothers Satyrus and Prytanis to be murdered. 
Parifades alone, the fon of Satyrus, had the good luck to make 
his efcape to the court of Agaras king of the Scythians ; all 
the others were inhumanly maflacred. This cruelty incenfed 
the people, who were , ready to revolt, and revenge the 
death of their friends with that of the tyrant, when Eu- 
melus calling them together, promifed to alter his con- 
duel:, reftore to the cities their former privileges, freed 
them from ,all kinds of taxes, and having by that means 
regained their affections, governed the kingdom with 
great equity and moderation to his death. He is cele- 
brated by the antients as the greateft king who had e- 

ver 
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ver reigned *in Bofphorus ; for he had not only defend- 
ed his dominions againft the neighbouring barbari- 
ans, who,at different times, invaded it with numerous armies, 
but would have brought all the nations round him un- 
der fubje&ion, as Diodorus informs us, had he not been 
prevented by death, after a reign of five years ana 1 as 
man y months ; for as he was returning out of Scythia in 
a chariot covered with a canopy, the horfes taking fright, 
and the driver not being able to ftop them in their ca- 
reer, the king threw himfelf out, but his fword entang- 
li n a with one of the wheels, he was hurried away with the 
violent motion of the chariot 5 and killed. W e are told, 
that he had been forewarned by an oracle to beware of a 
moving houfe, and therefore never ventured to go into 
any houfe, till his fervants had thoroughly examined both 
the roof and foundation ; but when they underftood that 
the horfes had been frightened at the canopy placed 
on his chariot, they concluded that the prophecy was 
fulfilled s . He was fucceeded by his fon Spartacus III. 
who reigned twenty years. Many years after we read of 
Leucanor reigning in the Bofphorus Cimmerius, and paying 
a yearly tribute to the Scythians. He was treacheroufly 
murdered by one Arfacomas, a Scythian prince, for having 
refufed him his daughter in marriage l . Upon his death Eu- 
boitus, his brother by a concubine, was placed pn the 
throne by the Sarmatians, and maintained on it by them 
and by the Alani, and the Greek ftates of Afia, who will- 
ingly joined him againft the Scythians, who began to be 
too powerful in thofe parts ; however, he could never en- 
joy his kingdom in peace and tranquillity, till he fubmitted 
to pay the Scythians a double tribute u . The next prince we 
find reigning in Bofphorus is Parifades III. who not being 
able to pay to Scilurus king of Scythia the unreafonable 
tribute he exacted, nor withftand fo powerful an enemy, vo- 
luntarily refigned the kingdom to Mithridates the Great, 
king of Pontus, after it had been held by his anceftors for 
the fpace of four hundred years, as Lucian, Diodorus Sicu- 
lus and Strabo, inform us x . In the time of the lafl 
Mithridatic war the Bofphorans revolted from Mithridates, 
and admitted Roman garrifons into the cities of Phanagoria, 
Theodofia, Cherfonefus, and Nymphseum ; but, upon the 

death 
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death of that prince, the whole country was reftored by 
Pornpe)§ to his fon Pharnaces, whom he honoured with the 
title of a friend and ally of the Roman people. During the 
civil war between Caefar and Pompey, Pharnaces, not fa- 
tisfied with the kingdom of Bofphorus, attempted the reco- 
very of his father's dominions, croffed the Euxine fea, and 
reduced Colchis, Armenia Minor, and feveral places in 
Cappadocia, Pontus, and Bithynia r. After the battle of 
Pharfalia, Caefar fent Domitius Calvinus againft him with 
part of his army ; but Domitius being overcome in a pitched 
battle, Pharnaces made himfelf mafter of the remaining part 
of Pontus and Cappadocia, and of all Bithynia ; whence 
lie was preparing to advance into Afia properly fo called j 
but in the mean time Caefar leaving Egypt, where he was 
pafiing his time in banquets and revels with Cleopatra, and 
croffing Syria, came unexpectedly upon Pharnaces, and hav- 
ing attacked him, without allowing any refpite either to 
his own men or to the enemy, gained a complete victory j 
an account whereof he wrote to one of his friends in the 
celebrated words, veni, vidi, vici, I came, I faw, I con- 
quered j which, as they well exprefled the expedition by 
which he obtained fo fignal a victory, he caufed to be wrote 
in capital letters, and carried before him in his triumph z . 
Pharnaces, after this defeat, fled to Sinope with a thoufand 
horfe, and from thence failed back into Bofphorus ; where 
he no fooner landed, but Afander, whom he had appointed 
governor of that country during his abfence, feizcd him, and 
put him to death, taking upon himfelf the title of king of 
Bofphorus a . Hereupon Caefar beftowed the kingdom of 
Bofphorus on Mithridates the Pergamian, in regard of the 
eminent fervice he had done him in Egypt, as we have 
related in the hiftory of that country b . At the fame time 
he appointed him tetrarch of Galatia, which he had a title 
to in right of his mother, who was defcended from one of 
thofe tetrarchs. He might alio have laid claim to the king- 
dom of Bofphorus in right of his father ; for he was fup- 
pofed to be the fon of Mithridates the Great, his mother 
having been one of that prince's concubines, after the death 
of Menodotus of Pergamus her hufband. But Csefar, in 
appointing him king of Bofphorus, gave him only an empty 

title , 
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title ; for Afander being in pofleftion of the whole country, 
he was to fettle himfelf on the throne by force of arms. 
With this view he raifed what forces he could j but, in- 
ftead of gaining the kingdom, loft his life, being overcome 
and flain in battle by Afander, who, after his death, held 
the kingdom without any further moleftation, the Romans 
not being at leifure, on account of their inteftine broils, to 
give him anyxlifturbance c . He was a man of great courage 
and fkill in the military art, and in neither reckoned inferior 
to any of the age he lived in ; however, the emperor Au- 
guftus diftrufting him, gave the command of the BoljDhoran 
troops, who ferved in the Roman army, to Scribonius ; 
which Afander took fo much amifs, that he abftained from 
all food, and by that means put an end to his life in the 
ninety-third year of his age d . Upon his death, Scribonius 
giving out that he was the grandfon of Mithridates, mar- 
ried Dynamis the daughter of Pharnaces, and poflefTed him- 
felf of the kingdom of Bofphorus j but was foon driven out 
by Polemon, on whom Auguftus had beftowed that king- 
dom. Polemon was the fon of Zeno, a famous orator of 
Laodicea, and, after the battle of Philippi, had been by 
Marc Antony rewarded, for his gallant behaviour, with that 
part of the kingdom of Pontus which lay next to Cappado- 
cia. He attended the fame Marc Antony in his expedition 
againft the Parthians, by whom he was taken prifoner. He 
was afterwards fent by the king of Media to negotiate a 
peace between him and Antony; which he concluded to 
the great fatisfa&ion of the triumvir, by whom he was on 
that confideration made king of Armenia Minor. After 
the battle of A£tium, in which he fought with great bravery 
for Antony, he was not only pardoned by Auguftus, but 
fent by him, or rather by Agrippa, againft Scribonius, 
whom he defeated, and drove from the throne. He engaged 
in feveral wars with the neighbouring barbarians, whom he 
kept in awe, preventing them from making incurfions into 
' the Roman territories ; but was at length overcome, taken, 
and put to death by the Afpungitani, whom Strabo reckons 
among the nations that bordered on the Palus Mceotis. He 
had been honoured by Auguftus fome time before his death 

with 
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with the title of a friend and ally of th? Roman people c . 
p He left two fons, Zeno and Polemon II. The former, 

firnamed Artaxias, was by Germanicus made king of Arme- 
nia, to the great fatisfa£tion of the Armenians, among whom 
he had been brought up f * The latter fucceeded his father 
in the kingdom of Bofphorus, which he afterwards ex- 
changed in the reign of Claudius for part of Cilicia. We 
find no further mentioned in hiftory of the Bofphorani till 
the reign of. Trajan, who, as Eutropius informs us re- 
ceived the king of Bofphorus under his protection. In the 
time of Antoninus Pius, one Rhymetalces reigned in the 
Bofphorus Cimmerius, and came to Rome to treat with the 
emperor about the affairs of his kingdom, as we read in 
Capitolinus h . Lucian tells us *, that the Bofphorans, in 
his time, were governed by a king named Eupator \ but 
what fate attended them thenceforth to the divifion of the 
empire, we find no-where recorded ; and therefore fhall pro- 
ceed to a fuccincl account of the other kingdoms mention- 
ed in the title prefixed to this chapter. 

e Strabo, 1. xi. Plut. in Anton Appian. de bell, civil. 1. v. 
Dion. 1. xlix. liii. liv. f Tacit. Annal. 1. ii. c. 54. 56. 
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Media. "1 T| 7"E have delivered elfewhere k the hiftory of Media, 
V V fr orn tne e arlieft account of time to its being re- 
duced by the Perfians, by whom it was held to the reign of 
Darius Codomanus, when the other provinces of Media fell 
under the power of the Macedonians ; but that which lay 
between mount Taurus and the Cafpian fea, withftood 
Alexander, being defended by one Atropatus, who, upon 
the downfal of the Perfian monarchy, kept it for himfelf, and 
tranfmitted it to his pofterity, who held it as fovereigns to 
Strabo's time l . From Atropatus it was called Media Atro- 
patia, or fimply Atropatene. In procefs of time it became 
a very conftderable kingdom ; foj Strabo tells us ra , that the 

kings 
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kings of Atropatene could bring into the field forty thoufand 
foot and twenty thoufand horfe. The metropolis of this 
kingdom is called by Strabo, Gaza ; by Plutarch, Phrahata; 
an by Dion Praafpa. But as we have defcribed elfewhere n 
this country, and given an account of the cities it contained, 
we fhall proceed to the hiftory of its kings. The firft who 
reigned here was Atropatus, who, being governor of this 
province in the time of Darius Codomanus, as we have 
hinted above, defended the narrow pafTes leading into it 
againft Alexander, and upon his departure caufed himfelf to 
be acknowledged king of the country. Upon the death of 
Alexander, Perdiccas, who had married his daughter, fuffer- 
ed him to enjoy his new kingdom without moleftation. 
The other kin^s of Media we find mentioned in hiftory, are, 
Timarchus, Mithridates, Darius, and Artuafdes. Timar- 
chus reigned in the time of Demetrius Soter king of Syria, 
who attcmptedjbut without fuccefs,to reduce Media,as Trogus 
informs °. Mithridates was contemporary with Mithridates 
the Great, king of Pontus, whom he affifted againft Lucullus. 
He married the daughter of Tigranes king of Armenia ; but 
dying without ifTue, left the kingdom to his brother Darius 
who likewife fided with Mithridates ; but was overcome 
by Pompey p. Darius was fucceeded by his fon Artuafdes, 
or Artauafedes on whom Marc Antony made war at the 
inftigation of Artabazes king of Armenia ; but was therein 
attended with bad fuccefs, as we fhall relate in the hiftory 
of Parthia. Upon the retreat of Marc Antony, Artuafdes 
falling out with his allies theParthians,about the divifion of the 
Roman fpoils, fent embaiTadors into Egypt, acquainting An- 
tony, that he was ready to join him with all his forces, and 
aflift him to the utmoft of his power in the reduction of 
Parthia. Hereupon the triumvir refolved to return into Par- 
thia by the way of Media, and to attach Artuafdes more 
firmly to his intereft, firft fent him as a prefent the head 
of Artabazes his inveterate enemy, whom he had treacher- 
oufly feized, and afterwards contracted a marriage for A- 
lexander,one of his fonsby Cleopatra, with a daughter of the 
king of Media ; but in the mean time the civil War breaking 
out between Antony and O&avianus, Artuafdes fent his forces 
to join the former, which gave the Parthians an opportu- 
nity of invading his dominions, and driving him from the 
R r 2 throne. 
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throne. After having lived Tome time in Syria, he had re- 
courfe to the clemency of O&avianus, who received him into 
favour, and beftowed upon him the kingdom of Armenia 
Minor As for the kingdom of Media, it continued 
fubjecl: to the Parthians, who held it for many years, as 
we {hall fee in the hiftory of that people. Some authors 
indeed fpeak of kings reigning in Media long after the 
times we are now writing of, but thefe princes were pro- 
bably of the race of the Arfacidse ; for Dion, Tacitus, and 
Jofephus tell us, that the Parthian kings fometimes fufFer- 
ed their younger brothers to reign in Media. 

i Dion. 1. xlix. p. 415. Zonar. Tom. II. 



B A C T R I A. 

BACTRIA or Baclriana, now Choraflan, was bounded 
on the weft by Margiana ; on the north by the river 
Ox us j on the fouth by mount Paropamifus and on the 
eaft by Afiatic Scythia and the country of the MafTagetse. 
It was a large, fruitful, and well-peopled country, contain- 
ing, if Ammianus Marcellinus is to be credited r , a thou- 
fand cities ; but of thefe we find only the following men- 
tioned by the antients. Bactra, the metropolis of the coun- 
try, called antiently Zariafpe. Some writers indeed make 
Ba£tra and Zariafpe two different cities ; but Strabo 8 and 
Pliny 1 tell us in exprefs terms, that BacTra and Zariafpe 
were two na'mes of one and the fame city. Pliny places 
Ba&ra on the river Zariafpa ; and Curtius on the Baclrus, 
at the foot of mount Paropamifus ; but Ptolemy, difagree- 
ing with both thefe writers, defcribes it as {landing on the 
river Dargidus, in the heart of the country, at a great di- 
ftance from mount Paropamifus, which was the fouthern 
boundary. From the river Bactrius, Curtius u will have both 
the city and country to have borrowed their names. The 
other cities of Baclria, mentioned by the antient geogra- 
phers, are, Alexandria, probably built by Alexander ; Da- 
rap fa or Adrafpa, the fame city which Arrian calls Drap- 
faca w , Eucratidia, Cariata, both fpoke of by Strabo x ; the 

latter 
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latter was destroyed by Alexander ; Sifimethrae Petra, where 
Alexander folemnized his marriage with Roxana, who was 
kept there ; Maracanda, repaired, but not built, as iEneas 
Sylvius and Cambinus have imagined, by Tamerlan. The 
fame writer tells us, that Maracanda was the birth-place of 
that great commander, but are therein contradicted byChal- 
cocondyles y . This city is now known by the name of 
Samaracanda ; whence the prefent kings of Perfia ftyle 
themfelves princes of Samaracanda, as David Chytraeus in- 
forms us x . Ebufmi and Charracharta, now Chiariachar* 
were once two places of great note, being called by Pto- 
lemy royal cities. The chief rivers of Bactria were, the 
Ochus, the Oxus, the Orgomenes, or, as Ptolemy calls it, 
Dargomenes, the Zariafpa or Zariafpes, the Artimis, and 
the Dargidus. Moft of thefe rivers faill info the Ochus, 
which fprings from mount Paropamifus, and difcharges it- 
felf into the Cafpian fea. Paropamifus or Parapamifus is a 
part of mount Taurus, and not of mount Caucafus, as thofe 
who attended Alexander in his expedition into India were 
pleafed to call it \ That part of Bactria which was wa- 
tered by the river Oxus, is defcribed by the antients as a 
very fruitful country, abounding with paftures, and well 
flocked with cattle of a very large fize ; but the fouthem 
parts were nothing but fandy deferts, without any tract or. 
beaten way j infomuch, that travellers ufed to reft in the 
day-time, and purfue their journey in the night, guiding 
themfelves by the ftars, as on the fea, not without danger 
of being buried in the fand. The country was inhabited by 
the following nations, viz. the Salatarae, Zariafpae, Cho- 
matri, Comi, Acinacae, Tambyzae, Thocarae, Marycaei, 
Amarifpii, and feveral others of lefs note. The Bactrians 
in general were reckoned good foldiers, being always at 
war, either among themfelves, or with the neighbouring 
nations, and enemies to all manner of luxury. Pliny tells 
us, that they ufed to expofe their old people, when they 
attained to a certain age, to be devoured by fierce maftifFs, 
which they kept for that purpofe, and called fepulchral 
dogs. The feme author adds, that they allowed their daugh- 
ters to keep company with whom they pleafed, and that in- 
continency was no ways difreputable even to the women b . 
As to their government, they were ruled by kings in the 
R r 3 earliefl 
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earliefl: ages. Zoroafter is faid by Eufebius c to have reign- 
ed in Ba£tria, and to have been contemporary wifh Ninus, 
who made war upon him, and fubdued his country. But 
Ctefias mentions one Oxyartes as reigning in Ba&ria, when 
that country was reduced by Ninus, and will have Zoro- 
after to have been contemporary with Cyrus the Great, 
Pliny queftioned whether he ever reigned in Ba&ria ; but 
of him and his writings we have fp©ke elfewhere d . All 
authors agree, that Ba&ria was fubdued, firft by the Affy- 
rians, and afterwards by the Perfians under Cyrus the great, 
as we have related in the -hiftory of thofe two empires. It 
fell afterwards under the power of the Macedonians, and 
was held by the fucceffors of Seleucus Nicator till the reign 
Revolt of of Antiochus Theos, when Theodotus, from governor of 
theBaari- tnat province, became king, and ftrengthened himfelf fo 
^ear after effectually in his new kingdom, while Antiochus was cn- 
the flood gaged in a war with Ptolemy Philadelphus king of Egypt, 
Yea?' before ^ e cou ^ never afterwards difpoffefs him of his acquiii- 
chrift *oo. tions e . He was fucceeded by his fon, named alfo Theo- 
dotus, whoj entering into an alliance with Arfaces, the 
founder of the Parthian monarchy, confiderably enlarged 
his kingdom, while the two brothers Seleucus Callinicus 
and Antiochus Hierax were wafting their ftrength againft 
each other f . Theodotus was overcome in battle, and 
driven out by Euthydemus his brother, who, as he was a 
very valiant and prudent prince, maintained a long war 
againft Antiochus the Great, in defence of his country, 
obliging him at laft to lay afidc all thoughts of ever redu- 
cing it, as we have related in the hiftory of Syria. Eu- 
thydemus was fucceeded by his brother Menander, who 
paffing the river Hypanis, fubdued the kingdom of Sigertis, 
the large province of Pattalena, and feveral other countries 
unknown even to Alexander the Great ; but while he was 
preparing to make new conquefts, and invade the Syrian 
dominions, he was taken off by a violent fever, to the great 
gpief of his fubje&s, among whom his alhes were diftributed, 
to quell the diftu*bances that arofe on account of his body, 
which many cities laid claim to. By this means magnifi- 
cent monuments were erected to his memory in moft cities 
of Ba&ria g . He was fucceeded by his nephew Demetrius, 
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the fon of Euthydemus, in whofe name he had governed, 
that prince being very young at his father's death. Deme- 
trius was no ways inferior to his uncle in courage and brave- 
ry ; for he had not only maintained himfelf in the poffeffion 
of the provinces which Menander had reduced, but made 
feveral new acquifitions, and at his death left the kingdom 
of Baclria in a° moft flourifhing condition. His fon Eu- 
cratides built the city of Eucratidia, and having invaded 
India, made himfelf matter of all thofe provinces which 
had been fubje&ed by Alexander. On his return to his 
own dominions, he was treacheroufly murdered by his fon, 
named alfo Eucratides, to whom he had committed the go- 
vernment of the kingdom during his abfence. So wicked 
an action did not go long unpunifhed ; for the Scythians 
invading Ba&ria on one fide, and the Parthians on the other, 
Eucratides was driven from the throne, and foon after killed 
in attempting to recover it. Upon his death the Parthians 
feized on the provinces of Afpionia and Thuriva, leaving 
all the reft to the Scythians, who held the kingdom of Bac- 
tria till the invafion of the Huns, of whom we mail have 
occafion to fpeak in a more proper place. The kings, whom 
we find mentioned as reigning in Ba#ria in the times of the 
emperers Adrian, Antoninus Pius, and Valerian, were all 
of Scythian extraction ; but the Scythians Were in their turn 
driven out by the Huns, who reignad in Baclria, as we read 
in our modern hiftorians, in the time of Ladiflaus IV. king 
of Hungary. 



E D E S S A. 



THE antient city of Edeffa is placed by geographers Ede ^ a< 
in Mefopotamia, on the banks of the Scirtus, be- 
tween mount Mafius and the Euphrates, into which the 
Scirtus empties itfelf. It was once . a. .place of great note, 
and famous for a temple of the Syrian goddefs, which was 
reckoned one of the richeft in the world, nations and 
princes fending thither prefents and offerings from all parts 
of the eaft. From this temple Edeffa was ftyled Hicra- 
polis, or the holy city. During the inteftine broils, which 
greatly weakened the kingdom of Syria, one Augarus or 
Abgarus feized on the city of Edeffa and its fruitful terri- 
R r 4 tory 9 
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tor^, wftich he ere&ed into a new kingdom, ftyling him- 
felf king of EdefTa, and tranfmitting the fame title to his 
pofterity. Under which of the Syrian kings this revolu- ' 
troft happened, we find no- where recorded. All we know 
of the founder of this new kingdom is, that he often de- 
feated the Syrians, to whom the country which he poffeffed 
had been long fubjecl:, and, in fpite of their utmoft efforts, 
left at his death his fmall principality, as Egnatius h and 
Xylarider ftyle it *, in a very flourifhing condition. He 
■was fucceeded by his fon Ariamnes, or Abgarus II. for 
the name of Abgarus was common to all the kings of EdefTa. 
This prince made himfelf mafter of the whole province of 
Ofroene, and entering into an alliance with Pompey againfl: 
Tigranes the Great, king of Armenia, fupplied his army 
with all manner of provifions. In the Parthian war he 
pretended to fide with Craflus ; but in the mean time 
maintaining a private correfpondence with the enemy, 
was the chief caufe of the great overthrow which the Romans 
feceived at Carrhae, as we fhall relate at length in the hiftory 
of the Parthians. He left the kingdom to his fon Ucha- 
riiaS, mentioned by Eufebius k , who was fucceeded by his 
fon Abgarus III. a prince much fpoke of by the eccleliaftic 
writers, on account of the letters which he is fuppofect 
to have wrote to our Saviour, and our Saviour to him. 
Thefe letters were found by Eufebius, as he affures us, 
in the public archives of EdefTa, and by him tranflated out 
of the original Syriac into Greek, and inferted in his ec- 
clefiaflic hiftory l . They are alfo fpoke of by Nicepho- 
rus m , Cedrenus n , Dorotheus 0 , EvagriusP, Glycas * , 
Curopalates r , Nicetas % &c. The laft mentioned writer 
tells us, that our Saviour's letter was ftolen in the reign of 
Andronicus Comnenus, and never after heard of 1 . Thefe 
letters have given occafion to many difputes among our 
modern writers, fome maintaining them to be genuine, and 
others to be forged. This fubjecl: has been learnedly hand- 
led by Cafanbon, Gretferus, Tillemont, Du Pin, and the 
late father Alexander, a writer of great note of the Do- 
minican order, to whom we refer fuch of our readers as 
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are defirous to be well acquainted with this controverfy, 
which is altogether foreign to our fubje6~t. Abgarus IV. 
the fon of the above-mentioned prince, reigned in the time 
of the emperor Claudius, and joined C. Camus governor 
of Syria, who had been ordered by that emperor to place 
Meherdates on the throne of, Parthia. When Meherdates 
arrived at Edeffa, Abgarus, who had been gained over by 
the Parthians, detained him there, under various pretences, 
till fuch time as the enemy had drawn together their forces, 
and, in the heat of the engagement, abandoning the Ro- 
mans with the king of the Adiabenians, brought on the 
defeat of their army u . The next prince of Edeffa we find 
mentioned in hiftory is that Abgarus, who was cgntempo* 
rary with the emperor Trajan, to whom he fent, during 
the war he waged with the Parthians, two hundred and 
fifty fine horfes, a great many complete fuits of armour, 
and fixty thoufahd javelins, Trajan accepted of three breaft- 
plates only, and declared Abgarus a friend and afty of the 
Roman people yf . Suidas fometimes calls him Abgartis, 
and fometimes Augarus, giving him in one place the title 
of king, and elfew.here ftyling him the chief, of the E- 
deffans. He was fucceeded by his fon Arbandes, who 
was highly favoured by Trajan. Abgarus VI. tht foft 6f 
Arbandes, is mentioned by Capitolinus, in his life of Afi- 
toninus Pius, and by Epiphanius, who calls him a mtfft 
pious prince. . Another prince of the fame name reigned 
at Edefla in the time of the emperor Severus, affifted him 
in the wars he waged in the eaft, and attended him to 
Rome, where he was, by the emperor's orders, received 
and entertained with the utmoft pomp and fplendor x . 
He was afterwards fufpe&ed by Caracalla of holding a edr- 
" refpondence with the enemies of Rome, and being fum- 
moned to juftify himfelf before the emperor, he was, by 
bis orders, confined, and his kingdom reduced to a Ro^ 
man province y. He is by Spartianus called king of Perfla; 
but by Dion, Zonaras, and Herodianus king of the Oforeni, 
the dominions of the kings of Edeffa being confined within 
the narrow bounds of Qfroene, or, as others call it, Of- 
droene, a province of Mefopotamia, bounded on the weft 
and fouth by the Euphrates ; on the eaft by the ChaboraS 

or 
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or Aborras ; and on the north by mount Taurus, dividing 
it from the Greater Armenia. 

E M E s A. 



EMESA, Emifa, or Emifla, was a city of Syria, 
placed by moft. of the antient geographers on the 
Orontes, between Apamea and Laodicea Cabiofa. This 
city one Sampficeramus, an Arabian, feized during the 
troubles of Syria, and aflliming the title of king, held E- 
mefa, and its fmall territory, without the leaft difturbance 
from the Seleucidae, who had other more important wars 
on their hands z . Sampficeramus is often mentioned by 
Cicero in his letters to Atticus a . But Nizolius is of opi- 
irion, that Cicero, under that difguife, meant Pompey, 
who had overcome Sampficeramus. He left two fons, 
Jamblichus and Alexander. The former fucceeded his fa- 
ther, and, as he was greatly attached to the Romans, 
acquainted Cicero, while he governed Cilicia in quality of 
proconful, with the motions and defigns of the Parthians, 
who, under the conduct of Pacorns their king, were pre- 
paring to invade Syria. In the civil wars of Rome, he 
iided firft with Caefar againft Pompey, and afterwards with 
Antony againft O&avianus. After the victory gained by 
the latter at AcHum, Antony, apprehending that he de- 
figned to follow the example of the neighbouring princes, 
who had all declared for the conqueror, got him into hrs 
power, and, upon that bare fufpicion, caufed him to be 
put to a moft cruel death h . He is ftyled by Strabo, 
the petty king of the Emefeni ; by Jofephus, a petty prince 
of Arabia j and by Dion, prince of the Arabians. Upon 
his death the kingdom was by Antonv beftowed on his 
brother Alexander, who, continuing faithful to his bene- 
factor in his greateft diftrefs, was taken prifoner by O&a- 
vianus, and not only deprived of his kingdom, but carried 
in triumph, and afterwards put to death t . His fon Jam- 
blichus II. was received into favour by O&avianus, and 
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by him reftored to his father's kingdom, after he had 
lived fome time in banifhment d . Many years after him 
reigned Sampficeramus II. whom fome writers take to have 
been his grandfon. He is mentioned by Jofephus, who 
(fries him king of the Emefeni e . He was fucceeded 
by his fon Azizus, who falling in love with Drufilla, 
the fifter of Agrippa Minor, embraced the Jewifh reJigion, 
in order to marry her f . His filler Jotape was married 
to Ariftobulus the brother of Agrippa the Great Azi- 
zus is the laft king of Emefa we find mentioned in hifto- 
ry. This fmall kingdom was> perhaps feized by the Ara- 
bians ; for fome years after we find it poflefled by the 
Ituraeans. The emperor Heliogabalus was a native, as 
Evagrius informs us, of the city of Emefa. 

* Idem, 1. liv. 8 Jofeph. Antiq. 1. xviii. c. 7. & 1. xix. c. 7. 
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ADIABENE. 



AS we have defcribed elfewhere the province of Adia- A(Jiateae4 
bene h , which was the richeft and moft fruitful of 
all Aflyria, we mall in this place only give a fuccin£t. ac- 
count of the king's, who taking advantage of the diftur- 
bances that reigned among the Seleucidae, erected here a 
new kingdom, and held it in fpite of the Syrian kings, till 
they were driven out by the fuperior power of the Roman 
emperors. The firft king we find mentioned in hiftory, 
reigned in the time of the Mithridatic war, and joined Ti- 
granes againft Lucullus, as we read in Plutarch, tho' that 
author does not acquaint us with his name K Many years 
after, that is, in the reign of the emperor Claudius, one 
Monobazus, called alfo Bazeos, ruled over the Adiabeni- 
ans. This prince falling in love with his lifter Helena, 
married her, and had by her two fons, viz. Monobazus 
and Izates. He had feveral children by other wives ; but 
as he favoured Izates above all the reft, this raifed no fmalt 
jealoufy in his other fons, efpecially in Monobazus the 
eldeft. To prevent therefore the evil consequences which 
his partiality might occafion in his family, he fent Izates 
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to be brought up by one Abemerigus, lord, or, 45 Jofe- 
phus calls him,, king, of a rich country in that neighbour- 
hood. Abemerigus, who then refided at a place called Spa- 
ftnus, brought him up with great care, and gave him his 
daughter Samacha in marriage, and with her a rich and 
fruitful country by way of dowry. In the mean time Mo- 
nobazus, as he was ftricken in years, and defirous to fee his 
favourite child before his death, fent for him, and receiving 
him with great tendernefs, beftowed upon him the country 
of Cseron, which abounded with odoriferous plants, and 
was* famous, as Jofephus informs us, on account of the 
remains of Noah's ark, which were ftill to be feen there 
iri his time. In this country Izates remained till his fa- 
ther's death, when his mother Helena calling together the 
chief lords of the kingdom, told them, That the deceafed 
king had by his laft wilF, appointed Izates to reign in his 
flead, as the moft worthy of all his children ; but that fhe 
had not thought proper to acquaint him therewith, till the 
honour, to which he had been deftined by his father, was 
confirmed to him by the unanimous confent of his fubje&s. 
She had fcarce uttered thefe words, when the nobles, pro- 
ftrating themfelves on the ground before the queen, ac- 
cording to the cuftom of the country, declared that they 
approved the king's election, and were ready, not only to 
obey Izates, who had been defervedly preferred to his bro- 
thers, but to put them all to death, that he might enjoy the 
kingdom without difturbance. The queen thanked them for 
their zeal, but at the fame time defired them to forbear {bed- 
ding the blood of any of the royal family, till the will of 
their new fovereign was known. Hereupon they entreated 
the queen to confine at leaft the young princes till the 
king's arrival, and in the mean time to appoint one to go- 
vern in his name. Helena readily complied with their re- 
queft, and named her el deft fon Monobazus, guardian of 
the kingdom during his brother's abfence, placing with her 
own hand the diadem on his head, and delivering to him his 
father's feal, with the robe, called by the Adiabenians famp- 
fera, and exhorting him to govern with juftice and mo- 
deration till the arrival of his brother, to whom the crown 
belonged, both by the laft will of his father, and the unani- 
mous election of the people. In the mean time Izates, be- 
ing acquainted with his father's death and the zeal his new 
fubjects had mewn for him, haftened to his kingdom, where 
he was received with great rejoicings, and met by his bro- 
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ther Monobazus, who, on his arrival, refigned to him the 
diadem and other enfigns of royalty. 

While Izates was at the court of Abemerigus, he had 
been inftruc-ted in the Jewifh religion by one Ananias, 
who, at his requeft, had attended him into the kingdom of 
Adiabene, and continued with him in the province of Caeron, 
which his father, as we have faid above, had beftowed on 
him. His mother likewife, having been inftrucled by a- 
nother Jew, had embraced that religion \ but neverthelefs 
did all that lay in her power to diffuade her fon from cir- 
cumcifion, to which, as a zealous profelyte, he had a great 
inclination, thinking himfelf obliged to comply with all the 
duties of the religion he had embraced. Ananias his in- 
ftructor agreed with the queen, and fearing left fome mis-, 
fortune might befal him, if the king's converfion, which had 
been brought about by his means, were publicly known, 
reprefented to him, that he might ferve the true God with- 
out being circumcifed > that finee he had refolved to live ac- 
cording to the other laws of the Jews, God would pardon 
him this neglect in confideration of that refolution ; that true 
religion confifted in the pious fentiments of the foul, and 
not in the circumcifion of the body ; which was indeed en- 
joined by Mofes, but might be difpenfed with in the pre- 
fent circumftances, conlidering the danger he was in of 
forfeiting his kingdom by an open profeffion of the Jewifh 
religion, &c. Laftly, Ananias, who, it feems, was a time- 
ferver, threatened to forfake the pious prince, if he did 
not lay afide, for the prefent, all thoughts of circumcifion. 
By thefe remonftrances Izates was prevailed upon to fuf- 
pend the execution of his defign ; but not long after ano- 
ther Jew, by name Eleazer, a man well verfed in the law 
of Mofes, and of great learning, arriving at the court, and 
finding the king, when he went to wait on him, reading the 
books of Mofes, told him in plain terms, that he offended 
both againft God and the law ; for it is not enough, faid 
he, for any man to underftand his religion ; the main du- 
ty incumbent upon us is, to do what our religion com- 
mands us. How long will you remain uncircumcifed ? If 
you are unacquainted with the injunctions of the law touch- 
ing this point, read it now, that you may no longer be 
ignorant of the guilt you incur, in omitting one of the 
moll effential duties of your religion. Izates, ftruck with 
thefe words, immediately withdrew, and, in compliance 
with the law, fubmitted to the ceremony which it prefcrib- 
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ed k . In his reign Artabanus king of the Parthians 0 being 
driven out by his rebellious fubje£ts, had recourfe to him, 
and was not only kindly received at his court and treat- 
ed like a king, but, by his good offices, reftored to the 
crown, as We fhall relate in the hiftory of Parthia ; in ac- 
knowledgement of which kindnefs, Artabanus yielded to him 
the fruitful province of Nifibis, which he had lately taken 
from the king of Armenia. Upon the death of Artaba- 
nus a civil war breaking out in Parthia, between Gotar- 
zes, and Meherdates, Izates pretended to favour the latter, 
whofe claim was fupported by the emperor Claudius, hut 
maintained the whole time a private correfpondence with the 
former, and joined him at laft with all his forces, which 
brought on the ruin of Meherdates, as we fhall have occafion 
to relate in the hiftory of Parthia 

Monobazus, the king's elder brother, and the other 
princes of the royal family, finding that Izates had been at- 
tended with wonderful fuccefs, fays Jofephus m , in all his un- 
dertakings, ever fince the change of his religion, refolved to 
follow his example which fo offended the chief lords of the 
kingdom, that entering into a confpiracy againft their prince, 
who had firft introduced the Jewifh religion among them, 
they wrote privately to Abias king of Arabia, promifing him 
great fums of money, on condition he would aftift them in 
driving Izates from the throne, and afliiring him that they 
were all to a man refolved to forfake him, and deliver him 
up to the firft that fhould invade his dominions. Hereup- 
on Abias, having drawn together a confiderable army ente- 
red the kingdom of Adiabene, where he was met by Iza- 
tes, and a battle enfuing, the Adiabenians, at the firft on- 
fet, fled as if they had been feized with a panic fear, and 
retired in great diforder to their camp. The king feeing 
himfelf abandoned by his men, retired with them, and ha- 
ving found, on examining the caufe of fo fudden a flight, 
that the private men had only followed the example of their 
, leaders, and by that means difcovered the whole plot, he 
caufed the chief confpirators to be immediately put to death, 
and marching out the next day with the reft, fell unexpec- 
tedly upon the enemy, and gained a complete victory. The 
king of Arabia, being clofely purfued by the Adiabenians, 
fheltered himfelf in the forirefs of Arfam, which Izates 
immediately befieged, and affaulted with fuch vigour, that 



k Jofeph. Antiq. 1. xx. c* 2. 
m Jofeph. ibid. 
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it was foon obliged to furrender. He found there an im- 
menfe booty, and great {tore of provifions but Abias, 
by a voluntary death*, efcaped captivity, as did many of the 
Arabian lords who attended him n . The confpirators, tho' 
thus difappointed, ftill perfifted in their former refolution 
of getting rid, by fome means or other, of a king, who en- 
deavoured to abolifh their antient religion and introduce a 
ftrange law. They therefore had recourfe to Vologefes 
king of the Parthians, entreating him to aflift them in dri- 
ving from the throne Izates, and to give them a king of 
the race of the Arfacida?, fince they could not live under a 
prince, who countenanced a religion differing from that of 
his own country. Upon this invitation Vologefes marched 
with a mighty army againft Izates, who, finding himfelf 
no-ways in a condition to oppofe fo powerful an enemy 
with his own ftrength, had recourfe to prayers, befeeching 
the Almighty,for whofe fake he was reduced to fuch {freights, 
to exert his power in the defence of one who put all his 
confidence in him. He had fcarce ended his prayer, when 
Dews was brought him, that Vologefes, who had encamped 
over-againft him on the other fide of the river, which par- 
ted Aidiabene from Media, was retiring with great hafte and 
confuiion, upon certain advice, that the Dahse and Sacae* 
taking advantage of his abfence, had invaded Parthia, and 
were committing every- where moft dreadful ravages °. 
Izates, being thus delivered, bf the protection of heaven, 
from the imminent danger he was in of lofing both his life 
and his kingdom, fpent the remainder of his days in peace 
and tranquillity, and died in the fifty-fifth year of his age, 
and twenty-fourth of his reign. Jofephus gives him a moft 
extraordinary character, which he well deferved, if all that 
writer relates of him be true. He had by his wife, Samacha 
or Samaco, the daughter of Abemerigus, five fons, who 
were all brought up under their grandmother Helena at Je- 
rufalem, and there taught both the Jewifh language and re- 
ligion. They were in that city while it was befieged by 
Titus, who generoufly pardoned them, and carried them 
with him to Rome, where they remained as hoftages p . He- 
lena, who was both mother and aunt to Izates, and a zea- 
lous profelyte to the Jewifti religion, no fooner faw her 
favourite fon fettled on the throne, but me undertook a 
journey to Jerufalem, being defines to vifit the holy city, 

and 
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and offer facrifices of thankfgiving in the temple, which was 
fo renowned over all the world. Izates not only fuppli e( j 
her with all things that were neceflary for her journey, i fl 
a royal and magnificent manner, and with large fums of 
money, hut attended her in perfon great part of the way. 
On her arrival at Jerufalem, me was received by the priefts 
and chief men of the nation in a manner fuitable to her 
rank, and entertained with great fplendor and magnifi- 
cence ; butfoon after, the city being moft grievoufly 0 p- 
preffed by a famine, that, in all likelihood, which had been 
foretold by the prophet Agabus, as we read in the Ads 
the pious queen not only refufed to be maintained at 
the public expence, but plentifully fupplied the poor of 
the city with corn from Egypt, and other province 
from the ifland of Cyprus. She iikewife perfuaded her 
fon Izates to fend a confiderable fum of money to the go- 
vernor of Jerufalem, for the relief of the afflicted citizens r . 
Thefe pious offices, and the zeal me mewed for the Jewifh 
religion, gained her as Jofephus informs us, the affection of 
the whole nation. She continued in Jerufalem, where fhe 
built a magnificent palace, which was burnt by the Romans 
under Titus, till the death of Izates, when fhe returned *o 
Adiabene, and foon after died. Monobazus, who fueeeed- 
ed his brother Izates, fent his body, with that of his mother 
Helena, to be depofited in the magnificent monument, which 
fhe had ere&ed with three lofty pyramids, about three fur- 
longs from the city of Jerufalem s . This monument is 
mentioned .by Eufebius *, St. Jerom u , and Paufanias w . The 
latter fpeaks of it in the following terms : Tho' I have heard 
of many monuments worthy of admiration, yet I (hall here 
take notice of two only ; the one at HalicarnalTus, the other 
in the country of the Jews. The former erected in ho- 
nour of Mauiblus king of Halicarnaflus, was fo magnificent 
and ftately an edifice that the Romans,ftruck with its extraor- 
dinary beauty and grandeur, called all majeftic monuments 
maufoleums. The other, a monument of furprifing work- 
manmip, ftands at a fmall diftance from Jerufalem, and is the 
iepulchre of one Helena, a native of that country. It is all of 
marble, and has a door, which on a ftated day and hour of the 
year, opens by fome hidden fprings,and foon after ihuts again. 



1 Afts, c. xi. ver. 28. r Jofeph. Antiq. I. xx. c. 2. 
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As other times you may break it down, but it is impoffible 
to open it. Thus far Paufanias , but Jofephus, who was 
better acquainted with the monuments of his own coun- 
try than any of the Greeks, takes no notice of this; 
prodigy. Orofius tells us x 3 that Helena embraced the " 
Chriftian religion, and, during the above-mentioned fa- 
mine, fupplied the indigent and diftreffed Chriftians with 
corn brought from Egypt for that purpofe. 

Tho' Izrtes had feveral children, yet by his laft will he ' 
bequeathed the crown to his brother Monobazus, reward- 
ing him thereby for the great care and indefatigable fidelity 
with which he had governed the kingdom during his ab- 
ience, and the entire fubmiffion he had (hewn him, tho' a 
younger brother, the whole time of his reign. But as to 
the affairs of this kingdom, there is a profound filence a- 
mong authors, from the death of Izates, who was con- 
temporary with the emperor Claudius, to the reign of Tra- 
jan, when one Mebarfapes ruled there, and joined Cofti- 
roes king of the Perfians againft the Romans ; but that 
war proving unfuccefsful for him and his allies, he was 
driven from the throne, and obliged to ftielter himfelf hV 
the dominions of Manus king of Arabia, who attempted 
toreftore him to his kingdom ; but as the ftrong caftle of 
Adenyftrae was held by a Roman garrifon, which he could 
never diflodge, he was forced to drop the enterprize, and 
abandoning his friend and ally, conclude a peace with 
Rome?. We find no further mention made of theAdiabeni- 
ans, till the reign of Sapor II. king of Perfia, when they 
embraced the Chriftian religion, as Sozomenus z and Ni- 
cephorus a inform us, and were, on that account, treated 
with great cruelty by the above-mentioned king, to whom 
they were at that time fubjecT:. 

x Oros. 1. vii. c. 6. y Dion, in Trajan. Sex. Ruf. in epit. 
Theodof. Min. in fragment. 1. lxxv. Dionyf. z Sozom, 

1. ii. c. 12. a Niceph. Hiftor. Tripar. 1. viii. c. 38. 



ELYMAIS. 

T? LYMAIS, or, as Strabo calls it b , Ely matis, was Elymais. 
JtL a province of Perfia, lying between the rivers Eu- 
laeus and Oroates, and extending from the confines of Me- 
dia 

b Strabo, 1. xvi. 
Vol. IX. S f 
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dia to the Erythraean fea, or Perfian gulf. It was former- 
ly divided into three great diftri&s, viz. Mefabatene, Ga- 
bene or Gabiene, and Carbiana, and contained the follow- 
ing cities; Seleucia, in more antient times Soloce, on the 
banks of the Hedypos or Hedypnus, which Strabo c calls 
a great city ; Safirate, at a fmall diftance from mount Ca~ 
fyrus .Badaca, on the Eulaeus ; and Elymais, the me- 
tropolis of the province, famous for a rich temple confecra- 
ted to Diana, which Antiochus Epiphanes attempted to 
plunder ; but was obliged by the inhabitants to retire with 
difgrace, as we have related in the hiftory of Syria. We 
muft not confound this city with that of Perfepolis, called 
alfo by fome writers Elymais ; for the city we are here 
fpeaking of ftood in the province of Elymais, and the o- 
ther in that of Perils. The temple of Elymais was after- 
wards plundered by one of the Parthian kings, who found 
in it, as Strabo tells us d , ten thoufand talents. In this 
country there was alfo a very rich temple confecrated to 
Jupiter Belus, which Antiochus the Great attempted to 
plunder, but loft his life in the attempt, as we have related 
in the hiftory of his reign. The country of Elymais was 
inhabited according to Pliny e , by the following nations, 
viz. the Oxii or Uxii, Mizaei, Parthufi, Mardi, Saitae, 
Hyi, Coflaei, Paraetaceni, and MefTabatae. The Elymae- 
ans were as Strabo informs us f , a powerful people, inured 
to the toils of war, fkilful bowmen, &c. and never fub- 
dued either by the Syro-Macedonian or Parthian kings, but 
governed by their own princes. If what Strabo writes be 
true, we may date the rife of this kingdom from the down- 
fal of the Perfian monarchy ; for it is agreed on by all the 
antients, that the Elymaeans were fubjecl: to the kings of 
Perfia, and if they never fubmitted to the Syrian yoke, 
they muft have been firft governed by their own princes, 
either in Alexander's life- time, or foon after his death. 
Their kings are often fpoke of by the antients ; but not one 
of them, which is fomewhat furprifing,named by any writer. 
All we know of them is, that they aflifted Antiochus the 
Great in his wars with Rome ; but afterwards cut off both 
him and his army in defence of their temple. The like 
fate would have attended Antiochus Epiphanes, when he 
attempted to plunder the temple of Diana, had he not, by 
atimeiy flight, retired into Media 6. They afterwards, 

under 

c Idem ibid. p. 51 2. d Idem ibid. p. 744 c Plin. 1. vi. 
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under the conduct of their king, engaged in a war again ft 
the Babylonians and Sufians, in which they were ailifted 
by the Coflaeans, who, it feems, were not fubjecl: to the 
kings of Elymais, with thirteen thoufand archers h . Juf- 
tin writes 1 , that Mithridates king of Parthia, having o- 
vercome the king of the Elymaeans, made himfelf mafter 
©f all his dominions. But what Juftin fays is contradicted 
by Strabo, and alfo by Plutarch, who tells us in exprefs 
words, that the Elymaeans in Pompey's time were gover- 
ned by their own kin^s k . But as neither their actions nor 
names have been tranfmitted to us, we fhall dwell no longer 
on this barren fu bject. 

h Strabo, ibid * Juftin. 1. xli. k Plat, in Pomp. 

CHARACENE. 

CHARACENE was the mod fouthern part of Characene, 
Sufiana, a province of Perfia, lying on the Perfian 
gulf, between the Tigris and the Eulaeus. It was fo 
named from the city of Chorax, called firft Alexandria, 
from its founder Alexander the Great ; afterwards Antio- 
chia, from Antiochus V. king of Syria, who repaired and 
embellifhed it ; and laftly, Chorax Spafinae or Pafinse, that 
is, the mole of Spafines, an Arabian king of that name- 
having fecured it againft the overflowing of the Tigris, 
which often laid it under water, by a high bank or mole, 
extending three miles, which ferved as a fence to all that 
country 1 . Dionyfius Periegetes and Ifidorus, author of 
the Parthicse Manfiones, were both natives of this city. 
The fmall diftrict of Characene was feized by Pafmes the 
fon of Sogdonacus, king of the neighbouring Arabs, dur- 
ing the troubles of Syria, and erected into a kingdom m . 
Lucian calls him Hyfpafines, and adds, that he ruled over 
the Characeni and the neighbouring people, and died in 
the eighty- fifth year of his age n . The other kings of this 
country we find mentioned by the antienrs, are Terseus, 
who died in the ninety-fecond year of his age, and after 
him Artabazus the fcventh, as Lucian informs us, who 
was driven from the throne by his own fubject&; but re- 
S f 2 * ftored 
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ftored by the Parthians °. And this is all we find in the 
antients relating to the kings of Characene. 

° Idem ibid. 

COMMAGENE, 

Commagene HS^ HIS country, which was part of Syria, we have 
or c&mage- defcribed elfewhere p , and therefore fhall proceed 
nc ' to the hiftory of its kings. Commagene was fubjecl to 

the Syrians in the time of Antiochus the Great, and left 
to him by the treaty of peace, which he concluded with 
Rome after the famous battle of Magnefia ; whence it is 
probab!e 4 that it was feized by fome of the princes of the 
Seleucian family, during their inteftine wars ; for we find 
no mention made of the kings of Commagene till Pompy's 
time, and the names of thofe,- who afterwards reigned 
there, are entirely Syrian. The firft we find mentioned 
in hiftory, is Antiochus, who, together with Darius king 
of Media, oppofed Pompey as he entered Syria, after the 
defeat of Tigranes ; but being overcome in battle, he 
fubmitted to the conqueror, and was for his f ubmiflion not 
only confirmed by Pompey in his kingdom, but rewarded 
with part of Mefopotamia i . In the civil war between 
Caefar and Pompey he fent large fupplies to the latter. He 
afterwards joined Pacorus king of Parthia, whom Labie- 
nus had invited into Syria, and was on that occafion be- 
fieged by Ventidius in the city of Samofatse, and obliged 
to purcbafe a peace with Marc Antony with three hundred 
talents. In the reign of Auguftus a difpute arifing between 
him and his brother Mithridates, he caufed the embafiador 
whom his hrother had fent to plead his caufe at Rome, to 
be treacheroufly affaflinated. Whereupon he was fun> 
moned to appear before the fenate, and being by that body 
found guilty of the murder laid to his charge, he was by 
the emperor's orders put to death He was fucceeded by 
Mithridate? , on whom Auguftus beftowed the kingdom of 
Commagene, tho' no- ways related to the deceafed king, 
as a reward for his fervices during the war with Antony and 
Cleopatra. Mithridates the king's brother was excluded 
from the throne, for having fided with Antony 8 . Upon 

the 
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the death of Mithridates Auguftus fuffered Antiochus II. 
thefonof Antiochus I. to take poffefiion of his father's 
kingdom. He died in the reign of Tiberias, and upon 
his death great difturbances arifing between the nobles and 
the people,the latter demanding a king, and the former de- 
firing to be governed by a magiftrate fent them from Rome, 
Tiberius complied with the requeft of the nobles, and ap- 
pointed Servaeus to govern Commagene in quality of 
Prsetor f . But Caligula reftored the kingdom of Comma- 
gene to Antiochus the fon of Antiochus II. adding to it 
the maritime parts of Cilicia. He defeated the Cilicians, 
who refufed to acknowledge him for their king, and took 
Trofobor their ringleader prifoner. He affifted Vefpafian 
againft Vitellius, and ferved uryler Titus at the fiege of 
Jerufalem ; but being afterwards fufpe&ed of holding a 
private correfpondence with the Parthians, he was taken 
prifoner by Cefennius, and fent in chains to the emperor 
Vefpafian, who baniQied him to Lacedsemon ; but after- 
wards fuffered him to lead a private life at Rome. Anti- 
ochus left two fons, viz. Antiochus and Callimcus, and one 
daughter, named Jotape. Antiochus, firnamed Epipha- 
nes, ferved under Otho againft Vitellius, and under Vef- 
pafian in his war with the Jews, and diftinguifhed himfelf 
at the fiege of Jerufalem. Callinicus is mentioned by Jo- 
fephus u , who tells us, that his fifter Jotape was married to 
Alexander king of Lefis in Cilicia. But Vefpafian, ha- 
ving reduced Commagene to the form of a Roman pro- 
vince, would not allow any of the fons of Antiochus to 
fucceed him. This country was afterwards made part of 
the province called Auguftophratenfis, or, as Ammianus 
has it, Euphratenfis, and was commonly known by the 
name of Euphratefia. 

1 Tacit. Annal. 1. ii. Jofeph. Antiq. 1. xviii. c. 3. u Jo- 
feph. de bell. Jud. 1. vii. c. 27. 



CHALCIDENE. 

CHALCIDENE, One of the moft fruitful pro- Chalcidene. 1 
vinces of Syria, was bounded on the eaft by Chaly- 
bonitis ; on the weft by Antiochis ; on the fouth by A- 
pamene and Ccele- Syria 5 and on the north by Cyrrheftica. 
It -was called Chalcidene from the city of Chalcis, the me- 
tropolis of the province 3 fituated at the foot of mount Li- 

banus 
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banus. This province was feized by Ptolemy the fon of 
Mennseus, during the troubles of 'Syria, and by him made 
a feparate kingdom. Ptolemy himfeif is ftyled by Jofe. 
phus w and Hegefippus x only prince of Chalcis 5 but his 
fon Lyfanias is honoured both by Jofephus v and Dion z 
with the title of king. Upon the death of Antiochus Di- 
onyfius king of Syria, he attempted to make himfeif ma- 
iler of Damafcus and all Ccele-Syria ; but the inhabitants 
having an utter averfion to him on account of his cruelty 
and wickednefs, chofe rather to fubmit to Aretas king of 
Arabia, by whom Antiochus and his whole army had 
been cut off a . He oppofed Pompey on his entering Syria, 
but was by him defeated, taken prifoner, and fentenced to 
death ; which, however, he efcaped, by paying to Pom- 
pey a thoufand talents b , who left him alfo in the poflef- 
iion of his kingdom. After Ariftobulus king of Judasahad 
been poifoned by the friends of Pompey, and Alexander 
his fon beheaded at Antioch, as we (hall relate in the hif- 
tory of the Jews, he fent Philippion hi's fon to Afkalon, 
whither the widow of Ariftobulus had retired with her 
other children, to bring them all to Chalcis, propofing,as 
he was in love with one of the daughters, named Alexan- 
dria, to maintain them in his own kingdom in a manner 
fuitable to their rank ; but Philippion likewife falling in 
love with Alexandria, married her on the way, for which 
Ptolemy put him to deat*h on his return, and then married 
her himfeif c . By reafon of this affinity, he affifted to the 
tumoft of his power Antigonus, the younger fon of Arif- 
tobulus, who being thus aflifted by him, took the field at 
the head of a confiderable army ; but, on his firft enter- 
ing Judaea, was entirely defeated by Herod d . Ptolemy 
foon after died, and was fucceeded by his fon Lyfanias, 
who efpoufing the caufe of the Afmonsean family with no 
lefs warmth than his father had done, promifed to Barza- 
pharnes, who commanded the Parthian troops in Syria, and 
to Pacorus the king's fon, a thoufand talents and five hun- 
dred women, provided they put Antigonus in pofTelfion of 
the kingdom cf Judaea, and depofed Hyrcanus e . He was 
not long after put to death by Marc Antony, at the infti- 

gation 
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gation of Cleopatra, who, in order to have his dominions 
granted to her, accufed him falfly of having entered into 
an alliance with the Parthians f . Dion Caffius calls him 
king of Chalcis and Ituraea ; but Strabo informs us g , that 
he poffefled only the mountainous parts of Ituraea, as we 
(hall fee in the hiftory of Arabia, to which the fmail 
kingdom of Ituraea belonged. 

And thus far of the conquefts of Alexander the Great, 
and the feveral kingdoms which fprung up on the down- 
fal of the Macedonian empire, from their rife to their 
being fubdued by the Romans, the hiftory of which peo- 
ple will be the chief fubjecl: of the next volume. 



f Idem, Antiq 1. xv. c. 4. Dio, I. xlix. p. 41 1. s Strabo> 
i xvi. 
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A% A, Abus, a mountain in Arme- 
nia, 321 
Abdera, by whom founded, 507, 
508. The inhabitants deemed a dull ftupid 
people, ibid 

Abgarus I. founder of the kingdom of 

EdeiTa, 631. Hi his conquefts, 6 js. 

— III. his letter to Chrift, ibid. IV. 

his treachery to the Romans, 633. — V. 
allies with Rome,ibid, — VI.&c. ibid,&feq 
Abias invades Abilene, 638. Defeated 
by Izates, ibid. Efcapes captivity by a 
voluntary death, 639 
Abfarus, river in Colchis, 603 
Abulpharagus, his works, 186, 71 
Abydos forfaken by Antiochus, 40 
Accaron given to Jonathan, 1 19 
Acherufian lake in Chaonia, 530 
Achillas drives out Cleopatra, 275. Be- 
fieges Csefar in Alexandria, 280. Not able 
to force the city, ibid. Put to death, 282. 

Aftiac aera, how computed, 3 1 z 
. Adiabcne, the kings of 635, & Icq. 
Embraces chriftianity, 641. Conquered by 
Tigranes, 331 

Admetus, king of Epirus, kindnefs to 
Themiftocles, 537 
Adrianople in Thrace, built by Adrian, 5 10 
Aea, a city in Colchis,, 603 
-/Eacides, king of Epirus, driven out,, 
54 2 Slain by the Macedonians, ibid. 
Vet. IX. 



^Eetes, king of Colchis, ■ 605. Ill- 
treated for his kind reception of the Argo- 
nauts, ibid 

/Egypt, the kings of, 173, & feq 
/Emilim fent againft Antiochus, 33, & 
feq. Defeats his fleet, 38 

JEnos metropolis of the Ciconee, 516 
Agathoclea married to Philopator, 226. 
Endeavours to ufurp the regency, ibid. Her 
fad cataftrophe, 222 

Albana, a city in Albania, &12 
Albania, the kingdom of, defcribed, 612, 
& feq 

Albanians, their fimple manners, 613. 
Women remarkable for beauty, ibid, Go- 
vernment, kings, ibid. & feq 

Albanus, the river of, 612 

Alccias I. king of Epirus, driven out, 
flies to Dionyfius, 538 

Alcetas II. defeated by Caffander, 542 
Murdered, 5-4.3 

Alexander king of Epirus allies with 
Philip, 538. Wars againft the Brutii> 
j;3q. Deceived by an oracle, ibid. & feq. 
Defeated and killed, 540, 54 1. His charac- 
ter, ibid 

- - The fen of Pyrrhus, invades Mace- 
don, J7u. Driven out by Demetrius, ib'i 

Balas fet up againft Demetrius, 1 ic. 

Acknowledged by the Romans, 112. Court & 
the Jews, 113. Defeats and kills Deme- 
trius, 115, Marries Cleopatra, ibid. De- 
T £ generates , 
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generates, 116, & feq. Abandoned by 
Philometor, 123. Defeated and killed, 
ibid. & feq. His Character, 122, & feq. 
& «. . His coin, 169, n 

Zebina let up againft Demetrius, 

J46, & «. Defeats Demetrius, 147. His 
character, 143. Defeated by Phyfcon, 150. 
His death, ib:d. Coin, 171, n. 

Janneus defeated by Aretas, 158. 

Befieges Ptolemais, 248. Defeated by La- 
thurus, 2,49. Spand by Cleopatra, 251 

— - the fon of Phyfcon fet up againft 
his elder brother, 247. Kills his mother, 
S52. Defeated and killed, 253 

II. the grandfon of Phyfcon, murders 

Cleopatra, 259, & feq. Banilied for his 
cruelties, 260. Dies in exile, ibid. Be- 
queaths Egypt to the Romans, 261 

king of Emeffa t?ken prifoner, 634 

Alexandria, queen of the jews, fues to 
Tigranes/333 
Alexandria befieged by Antiochus, 76 
Alexandrians their fidelity to Philometor, 
76. Greatly oppreffed by Phyfcon, 238. 
Maflacred, 242 

Alexandrian library defaibed, 184. De- 
ftroyed by the Saracens, 186 

Alopeconnefus, where fituate, 511. Why 
(o called, ibid 

Amadocus, king of the Odryfae, 519 
Amafia, a city in Pontus, defcribed, 372 
Ameftrie murdered by her fons, 587 

- - . a city built by her, ibid 
Amazons, fome account of them, 373 
Ambracia, a city in Epirus, 528 
Amifus, a city in Pontus, defcribed, 372. 

Surrendered to Lucullus, 427, 428 

Ammonius's cruelties, 116. Murdered 
hy the Antiochians, 120 

Amphialus kills, Arius king of Teuthra- 
jiia, and fettles at Pergamus, 536 
Ananias, a Jewifti time-ferver, 637 
Anaphas I. and II. kings of Cappadocia, 
462, 463. 

Andronicus murders Onias, 69. Put to 
death for it, ibid. a cruel gover- 
nor of Samaria, 75 

Anlcetus invades Por.tus, 4^5, His fur- 
cefs there, ibid. Delivered up to the Ro- 
mans, 4" 6 

Antioch burnt by the Jews, 198 
Antiochis, her fnuricuj, brood, ic8 
Antiochus Thtos, his coin, 166, n 
Antiochus the Great, puts Achseus to 
death, t. Invades Baftria, 2. India, 3. 
Joins Philip againft Egypt, 4. Recovers 
Paleftine, Sec. 6,7. Allies with Ptolemy, 
8. His conquefts in Afia Minor, ibid "& 
feq. In Cherfonefus, 10. Anfwer to the 
Roman embaf&dors, n. Sends embafTa« 
dors to Rome, 15, 16. Declares war a- 
yiftftit, 18^ & feq. Invadej Pifidia, 21, 



His conference with the Roman depuh'ef 
23, & feq. Marries a young wife, 28. Del 
feated at Thermopylae by the Romans, 
29. At fca, 30. Invades Pergamus, 33, 
& feq. Defeated at fea, 38, 39. His 
ill conduct, 39, Sues to the Romans, 
41. His propofals rejected, 42. His gal- 
lant army, 46. Defeated at Magnefia, 
49. Makes peace with Rome, 51, & 
feq n. His death and charaftrr, 55. Reign 
foretold by Daniel, 56 ». & feq «. His 
coin, 167 n 

Epiphanes, the fen of Antiochus 

the Great, fent hoftage to Rome, 51. Ex- 
changed for Demetrius, 61. Mounts the 
Syrian throne, 64. His character, ibid & 
feq. •Sirnamed Epimanes, 65. War with 
Egypt, 68, & feq. His embafly to Rome , 
70. Injuftice to the Jews, 72. Con- 
quers Egypt, ibid & feq. Marches into 
Judaea, 73. Profanes and plunders the 
temple, 74, Returns into Egypt, 75, 
His career ftopt by the Romans, 81, & 
feq. Wreaks his revenge on the Jews, 
83, & feq. His gambols at the games 
of Daphne, 84, 85. Repulfed at Ely- 
mais, 88. His miserable end, ibid. His 
coin, 167/? 

Eupator fucceeds his father in 

Syria, 91. The Romans ufurp the guar- 
dianfhip of him, 95. His ill fuccefs againft 
the Jews, 96. Treachery to them, 99. 
Put to death, 105. His coin, 167, « 

- - - Theos the fon of Balas, fet up 
by Tryphon, 129. Crowned at Antioch, 
ibid. His coin, 170 n 

Sidetes, whence fo called, 136, n. 

Marries his brother's wife, ibid & feq. His 
letter to Simon Maccabee, 137. Treach- 
ery to him, 139, & feq. Defeats the 
Parthians, 140, & feq. His death, 142. 
And character, ibid & feq.- His coin, 
170 n 

Grypus fet upon the Syrian throne, 

15 1. Purr to death Zebina, 150. De- 
feats his brother Cyziccnus, i<;2. De- 
feated by him, 15^. Divides the kingdom 
with him, ibid. Fails out with him, 
154. Aflaffinated by one of his fubje&s, 
ibid. Coin, 171, «. 171 n 

Cyzicenus mounts the throne, 155. 

Defeated and killed by Seleucus, ibid 

Eu^ebes debits Seleucus, 1 5 5* 

Wars with Philip, ibid & feq. Defeat* 
ed, 156. Driven cut by T : [;r?.nes, 158 

•• - - Pionyfius fupp'aats his brother 
Philip, 1^7. Cut off by the Arabians, ibid 

Afiatxus lent to Rome, 159, His 

adventure at Syracufc, ibid & feq. Reigns 
over part of Syria, 167. Stript of it by 
Poropey, ibid & feq. His death, 164 

- «. 16.% 
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- - - king of Comagene defeated, and 
reftored by Pompey, 644. rut to death, 
ibid 

. - - II, fucceeds his father, 64,?. 

- - - III. affifts Vefpafian, ibid. IV. 

ferves under the Romans, ibid 

Antipater the Jew, aflifts Caefar in Egypt, 
xi6. Relieves him when befieged in A- 
lexandria, ibid Is wounded, 2.K7 

Antony, Marc, fent into Egypt, 170. 
His fuccefs there, 27 1. Captivated by 
Cleopatra, 28c, & feq, Marries Octavia, 

292. Bewitched from her by Cleopatra, 

293. His profufenefs to her, 297. Treach- 
ery to Artabanes, ibid & feq. Betrayed by 
Artuafdes, 3 7. Seizes on his kingdom, 
34.8. Marches againft Odlavianus, 295, 
& feq Defeated by him, 199. Betray 
cd by Cleopatra, 303. Kills himfelf, 30J 

Apamea taken by Triarius, 4,20 

Apellicon's noble library, 409 «. Car- 
ried by Sylla to Rome, ibid 

Apion, the fon of I'hyfcon, made king 
of Cyrene, 24.5. Reigns in ['eace, ibid. 
Bequeaths his kingdom to the Romans, 25-3 

Apollonius's bloody expedition againft the 
Jews, 83. Defeated by Jonathan, 118. 
Several generals of that name, 117 n 

Appius, Claudius fpeech againft Fyrrhus, 
560 

Aquilius's inhumanity to the Perga • 
menians, 504,. Subdues the kingdom to 
the Romans , ibid Defeated by Mithridates, 
393. His cruel death, 394 

Aratus, highly favoured by Ptolemy 
Phil. 200 

Araxes, a river in Armenia, 315, 318, 
& n. From whom fo called, 323 

Archelais,in Cappadocia,whence fo called, 
4j8 

Archelaus, king of Egypt, defeated 
byGabinius, 271. His gallant death, 272 

Archelaus's fucceffes in Afia, 397, & 
feq. Defeat and treachery, 4,00, 401, & n 

- - - king of Cappadocia, 4.^0 
Archias, governor of Cyprus's treachery 

to Ptcl.my pnnifhed, 23 >- 

Aretas chofen king of Damafcus, ijS. 
Defeats the Jews, ib'd 

Argaus, mount, defcribed, 459 
Argonauts, their expedition into Col- 
chis, 

Argos, doubly befet,y7 0, & feq. Treach- 
eroufly entered by Pyrrhus, ^71. Relieved 
by Antigonus, ibid & feq 
_ Ariaramnes, I and II. kings of Cappado- 
c'a. 462, 463 

Ariarathes, I. king of Cappadocia, 4.63 
II. Crucified by Ferdiccas, 4.63 

- » III, Recovers his father's kingdom,ib. 

T z 
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Ariarathes, IV. Defeats Arfaces, 464. 

- - - V. Allies with the Romans, 464. 
— VI; His character, 108, 46 4, & feq. 

Dethroned by Demetrius 109, 46*5- 

- - - VII. Toifoned by Mithridates, 4.67 

- - - VIII Stabbed by the fame hand, 
388,46- 

- - IX. Dethroned by the fame, 468 
Ariobarzanes, king of Armenia, 35-1 
Ariftarchus, made king of Colchis, by 

Tompey, 607 

Ariftobulus, a learned Jewlfh philofopher.,. 
Preceptor, to Ptolemy, 236 

•Anftomenes, fent guardian of Egypt 5, 
2.2y. ! ut to death for his fidelity, 226 

Ariobarzanes, made king of Cappado-^ 
cia, 469. Wars with Mithridates, ibid 
& feq 

- - -II. Friend to the Romans, 469. Fut 
to death by Camus, ^70 

III. Killed by Marc Antony, 470 
Ariftonxus feizes on Pergamus, 500. De- 
feats Craffus, joa. Defeated by Ferpenna, 
503. J-ent prifoner to Rome, ibid, & feq. 

Arlftotle, his books carried off by Syl- 
la, 409 n 

Armenia, the LefTer, defcribed, 367, 
It« kings, 368, & feq. Kingdom of, de- 
fcribed, 3 1 3, & feq. Its rivers, mountains, 
and foil, 3 1 8, & leq. Origin and Govern- 
ment, 322, 323 Kings, 328, & feq. 
Given to Cleopatra's fon, 348. Recover- 
ed, 349. Becomes tributary to Rome, 
ibid. & 366, & feq. Its various fates 
fincc, ibid. & feq. 

Armofata, city of Armenia, where fi- 
tuate, 3 1 6 

Arfaces feizes the Armenian crown, 
3 p . Murdered, 352 

Arfinoe, queen of Egypt, murdered, 220 

Daughter of Auietes, fet up by 

Ganymede, 2^2. Taken prifoner by Cae- 
far, 2.88. Led in triumph, ibid. Reftdes 
at Miletus, ibid. Put to death by Antony, 
at the inftigation of her fifter Cleopatra, 
ibid 

- - - A city in Cyrene, defcribed, 3,53, 

2J4 

Artabazus, led in triumph by Marc 

Antony, 195- 

Artabanus's bold letter to Tiberius, 352, 
Artabazes, firft king of Pcntus, 379 

- K. : ng of Media, wars with the 

lartbians, 627 

Artagera, taken and razed by the Ro« 

mans, 3 , o 

Artaries, killed by Tigrancs, 331, 36$ 
Artan-.ffa, a c'ty in Iberia, £08 
Artaxata, metropolis of Armenia, 3T4, 

Taken by P harafmen.es, 3 jz. Razed by 
Cor- 
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Corbulo, $£1 Rebuilt by Tiridates, $T< 
Artaxias I king of Armenia, revolts a- 
gainft Antiochus, 86, 87, Sen, Defeated 
by him, ibid. & 32-9, & feq. Taken pri- 
foner, ibid 

II. Driven out of Armenia, 348. Re- 
covers it, 34.9, Strangled, ibid 

- - - III. Crowned by Germanicus, 

Artoces king pf Iberia, wars with pom- 
pey, 509. Acts very deceitfully, 610. 
Makes an honourable peace, ibid 

Artuafdes J. fucceeds Tigranes in Ar- 
menia, 347. His treachery to Marc An- 
tony, ibid. Caught and put to death by 
him, 34.8 

II. invaded by rhra,artes, 349. 

Reftored by Caius, 3 50. His death ibid 
Afander gets the kingdom of Bjfphorus 3 

624., 6zf. Starves himfelf, ibid 
Alcalon taken by the Jews, 1 1 2 
Afculum, the battle of, 56*3 , & n 
Afps of Egypt, how they kill, 3 10 
Aftacus in Bithynia, different from Ni- 

comedia, 58 r 

Atamnas, king of Cappadoqa, 462 
Atargatis,, the temple of, burnt, 9^ 
Athenians, betrayed to Mithridates, 397 
Athenion fent into Judaea, 208. His 

kindnefs to Jofeph, 209 

Athens, b'efieged and taken by Sylla, 399, 

«fc feq 

Atropatene, by whom fo called,^2^. The 
kings of it, 627, & feq. By whom con- 
quered, ibid & feq 

Atropatus make's himfelf fovereign of A- 
tropatene, 626" 
' Attalus king of Pergamus defeats the 
Gauls, 473. His conquefts, 4.74. Friend- 
ihip to the Romans, ibid. Love of learn • 
ing, 47 j. Death, ibid 

II. brother to Eumenes, fent to 

Rome, 476. His cowardife at Pergamus, 
4,78. Generofity at Rome, 488. Succeeds 
his brother, 496, 491. Inyaded by Pru- 
flas, ibid, Affifted by the Romans, 493. 
Aflifts Nicomedes againft his father, 49^, 
His death and excellent character, 497 

III. his cruelties, and wild extra 

vagancics, 498. Death, ibid. "Why fir- 
named ^hilometor, 499. Bequeaths his 
kingdom to the Remans, ibid & n 

Autolychus, the famed ftatue of, 429, «. 
Carried by Lucullus to Rome, 430 

Autonomi fubdued by Alexander, 5-25 

Azizus, laft king pf EmeiTa., turns 
Jew, 6-is 
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AEYLON, fieed by pemetrius, 
10^ 



Ba&ra, metropolis of Ba&ria, 628 
Badtria, the kingdom of described, foj^ 

& feq Invaded by the Scythians, 63 r 
Badtrians, their character and brutifh. 

cuftoms, 6>g 

Balas, Vid Alexander Balas, m 
Baris worfhipped by the Armenians, 325 
Baizanes, by wrjom conquered, 323 
Bas, king of Bithynia, J93. Beats Ca- 

Jantus, and reigns peaceably, 594 

Bafcama, where fituate, 133, & 131 n 
Bafil, faint, his epifcopaj fee, 4.58 
Battus made king of Lybia, 573. Go-r 

verns with great prudence, ibid 

Beans, a wonderful kind fpring out of a 

lake, 577 

Bebryces, their origin, 592 

Bellona, the temple of, at Comana, 4j8, 

46? 

Belus, the temple of, at Elymais, 5-5 
Berenice, daughter of Auletes fet upon 

the thrcn>, 264. Murders her hulband 

Seleucus, 265-. Marries Archelaus, ibid 

& leq. Put to death, 272 

Berenice's Coma made a conftellation, 

206, 207 

Bcfli, a people of Thrace, defcribed; 
515. Conquered by the Romans,, ibid & 
feq 

Bethfan defcribed, 13T, n 
Bethfura befieged by Lyfias, 9^ 
Bibulus's fons murdered in Egypt, 275 
Births, how celebrated by the Thraci- 
ans, fii 

Biftones in Thrace fubdued by the Ro- 
mans,, 516 

Bithynia, the kingdom of, defcribed, 
j8o, & feq. Its origin and government, 
^84, j-92, & feq. Invaded by Mithridates, 
390. Reduced into a Roman proyince, 6oi 

Bithynian embalTy, whence a proverb, 

Bifhynians, their origin, 5-9'.. Kings,, 
Sec. $ 9 3, & feq. Defeated by Mithridates, 
392. Set up Nicomedes againft Prufias.j 
496 

BIcffius the philofcpher, his character 
and death, 503, & n 

Boeotians, reduced by a Plague, forced to 
build Heraclea, 583 

Bofphorans revolt from Mithridates, 623 
Bolphorus, the kingdom of, defcribed ? 
617, & feq. Its government, kings, &c, 
620, 8c feq. Qivcn to Pharnaces, 624 
Boterus king of Bithynia, 593 
BottTfei, antient Thracians, 590 
Bruttius defeats Mctrophanes, 398 
Bryges, a people of Thrace, jjj 
Byfas, the fuppofed founder of Byzan- 
tium, 5-09 

Byzantium, by whom founded, 509 

Cabiraj 
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CAB I R A, a city in Pontus, 372. 
Memorable for the defeat of Mithri- 
4ates, ibid. Surrendered to the Romans, 

Cabifta, a city in Cappadocia, 4.58 

Caefar, Julius, ftudies oratory at Rhodes, 
412. Compounds with Auletes for a large 
fum, 261. Lands in Egypt, 277. Isin 
great danger, ibid. Arbitrates between 
Ptolemy, and his fifter, 278. Is gained by 
CJecpatra, 279. Bcfieged in Alexandria, 
ago. Burns Ptolemy's mips, 281. De- 
feats Ganymede, 283. Foreed to fwim 
for his life, z 84. His victory at Canopus, 
18 On the Nile, »87. Settles the 
ciown on Cleopatra, ibid. 8c feq. Defeats 
Pharnaces, 459, & feq. 

Caefarion, fon of Caefar by Cleopatra, 
made king of Egypt by Marc Antony, 
296. Put to death by Octavianus, 3 1 1 

Caffa, antient Theodolia, metropolis of 
Little Tartary, 6 1 9 

Caius fent to oppofe the Parthians, 349. 
Drives Tygranes out of Armenia, 350. 
Wounded at Atagera, ibid. His death, 

Calcedon, a city inBithynja, f8j. Why 
called the city of the blind, ibid 

Calibrates prevents the Achaeans fuccour- 
ing Egypt, 79 n & feq. « 

Callimachus favoured by Philadelphus, 
207. His hymns extant, ibid 

-- - a famous engineer, 342,427. Sets 
Amifus on fire, ibid. Defends Nifibis, 
4:8. Taken and put Jo death by Lucul- 
lus, ib : d 

Callipolis, now Gallipoli, the freights of, 
in Thrace, 51 1 

Callycadnus, promontory, where fituate, 
J4> » 

Cappadocia, the kingdom of, defcribed, 
457, &■ feq, Product, 4.59. Origin, go r 
yernmentj&c.ibid. & feq. Kings, 461 &feq. 
Subdued by Tigranes, 331. Invaded by 
Mithridates, 387. Made a Roman pro- 
vince, 471 

Cardia in Cherfonefus, where fituate, 

Cariata deftroye4 by Alexander, 628, 

Camion taken and burnt by the Mac r 
.cabe.es, 96 

Cars, a city in Armenia, defcribed, 316, 
317, & « 

Caffiope, a city in Epirus, famous for the 
temple of Jupiter Caffius, 528 

Caffius fent againft Mithridates, 392, 
& feq 

Catanius, Apollo, his temple at Da-ftar 
cum, 46 1 



Cato, his advice to Auletes, 263,264 
- - - f-ortius expounds the Sybilline ora- 
cle, 267 

Celetae, a people of Thrace, ^25 
Cendeba;us fent againft the Tews, i-q, 
&feq ~ ^ 

Cerafus, a city in Pontus, why fo called, 
374. Firft cherries carried thence into Ita« 
ly by Lucullus, ibid 

Ceraunian mountains in Epirus, 5^0 
Ceftrlus, river, defcribed, 52, » 
Chadaca, city of Albania, 612 
Chalcedon, vid. Calcedon, 581 
Chalcidene, the kingdom of, defcribed, 
645, &feq 

Chaonia, a province in Epirus, defcribed, 

Characene, the kingdom of, defcribed, 
643, & feq. Founded by I'afines, ibid. Its 
kings, ibid 

Chariftus, a river in Cholcis, 603 

Cherries, why called Cerafa, 374 

Cherfon, the ruins of, 619 

Cherfortefris Thracian defcribed, 510. 
8c feq The kings of, 52 j. Taurica defcribed, ; 
$19, & feq 

Chirhaera, its hot baths, 5-28 

Chorfa, a city in Armenia, taken by 
fome for the city Cars. 3 16, n & 3 1 7, & n. 

Chryfippus put to death for treafon by 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, 195 

Cicero, his letter to Lentulus, 269 

Cicones, a people of Thrace 516. Their 
kings, ibid. 

Cimmerians, their chara&er, §18, A 
colony of them in Italy, ibid 

Ciffa river in Colchis, 603 

Clazomenians driven out of Abdera, 
59% 

Clearchus, tyrant of Heraclea, 587. 
His parricide and death, ibid 

Cleomenes king of Sparta, well received 
by Euergetes, 212. Ill treated by rhilo- 
pator 2 14. His fad cataftrophe, 215, 216 . 

Cleopatra, a common name of the Egyp- 
tian princeffes, 258 

Cleopatra, daughter of Antiochus, mar- 
ried to Ftolemy, 2,0 

t - - wife of Demetrius, marries young 
Sidetes, 136. Shares Syria with Zebina, 
147. Murders her own fon, 149. Her 
ideatk- and character, 151 

wife of Phyfcon, invites Demetri- 
us againft him, 145, & feq 

daughter of Phyfcon marries Cyzi- 

cenus, r52, & feq. Murdered by her fif- 
ter, 153. Her coin, 171, n. - wife, 
of Thilometor, left regent, 237. — Cru- 
elly ufed by Phyfcon, 241 . Divorced from 
him, ibid. Takes refuge in Syria 244, 
& widow of phyfcon, left re- 
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gent in Egypt, 24?. Her ambition and 
partiality, 246. Treachery to Lathurus, 
24.7. Drives him out of Phcenice, 2 jr. 
Takes Ptolemais, ibid. Murdered by her 
fon Alexander, 151. Falfely confounded 
With the former Cleopatra, 257, n & feq. ». 
— daughter of Lathurus, fucceeds him, 
2f 7, & feq. Marries Alexander II. 259. 
Affaflinated by him, 260 

daughter of Auletes, married to her 

brother, 27J. Driven out by his minifters, 
ibid. Is privately carried to Caefar, 279. 
Reinthroned by him, 287, & feq. Declares 
for the triumvirs, 289. Goes to Marc 
Antony at Tarfus, ibid. Her magnificence 
and profufenefs, ibid & feq. Cruelty and 
avarice, 293, & feq. Takes the name of 
Ms, 296. Her fatal counfel to Marc An- 
tony, 299. Treachery to him, 301, & 
feq. Treats with -Proculeius, 305. Sur- 
prifed by him, 307. Buries Marc Antony, 
308. Deceives Oftavianus, 309, & feq. 
Kills herfelf, 310. Her character and 
funeral, 31 r, & feq. 

wife of Antiochus Pius, put to 

death by Tigranes, 333 

Clodius Publius, his unjuft decree againft 
Cyprus, 2^3. Raifes a mutiny againft 
liUcuHus, 34.3 

Cocas, the famed mountain of, 616 
Coin, of Syria, 165, « & feq. n 
Colchis, the kingdom of, described, 602, 
& feq. Origin, Icings, &c. 604. Gold 
mines, 605, Subdued by Mithridates, 606 
Colonia,the ftrongeft city in Armenia, 31 6 
Colophon, the city of, defcribed, 37 
Colpas, a river in Bithynia, 591 
Comana, a city in Pontus, 372, 373; 
- - - in Cappadocia, 458 

Comets, two large ones at the birth of 
Mithridates, 385, Sen 

Commagene, the kingdom of, defcribed, 
644, & feq. Subdued by the Romans, 

Comneni, their refidence at Trapefus, 
375 

" Conacorix betrays Heraclea to the Ro- 
snans, 426 

Conon, the contriver of Berenice's coma, 
666, 607 

Cohftantme miraculoufly hindered from 
rebuilding Chalcedon, 582. Refides at 
Nicomedia, ibid 

Coracefium befieged by Antiochus, 9 
" Corax, river in ( okhis, 603 

Corbulo fent to quiet Armenia, 357. 
Exhorts Vologefes to peace, 358. His dif- 
pute with Quadratus, ibid. His fevere 
difcipline, ibid & feq. Succefs agunft Ti- 
ridates, 36*0, & feq. Interview with him, 
364. 



Cornelia rejects Phyfcon's offer, 23 % 
Corycus, the naval fight of 5 0 ' 
Cofis, a brave prince of Albania, killed 

byPompey, 614 

Cotta's ill fuccefs againft Mithridates 

415, & feq. — Againft Herac'ea, 4.26. 

Returns to Rome, 427, Honoured with 

the title of Ponticus, ibid 

Cotys I. king of the Odryfae, affaffinated, 

519 

II. joins the Perfians againft the 

Macedonians, 1520 

- -. - III. allies with the Romans, j2t 

IV. made king by Brutus, 521 

V. murdered by his brother, 522 

king of the Sapasi, 524.. Mur- 
dered, 525- 

Craffus fent into Pergamus, yoi. De- 
feated, taken prifoner, and killed, foi 
Crobyzi, a people of Thrace, 5-23 
Crcefus's ambiguous threats to tbeLamp- 
facians, 513. Explained, ibid 
Cyaneas, a river in < ,'olchis, 603 
Cyneas, his excellent character, 54.7. 
Advice to Pyrrhus, £48. Sent to Taren- 
tum, £49. His judicious remark on the 
Romans, 553, 554 it. Sent embaffadors 
to Rome, 5-59. His ill fuccefs there, 560, 
561. Sent a fecond time, $6$ 

Cyprus ifland, taken by Antioohus, 80, 
& feq. Sold by Archias to Demetrius, 
23 f . Given to a baftard of Lathurus, 262. 
Seized by the Romans, 26? & feq 

Cyrene defcribed, 25-3 . Yielded to Phyf. 
con, 231. Revolts from him, 233, &feq 
Given to Apion, 245. Left by him to the 
Romans, 2J3 

Cyrus, a river of Armenia, 318. — of 
Albania, 6l2 

Cyta, a city in Colchis, 603 . Birth- 
place of Medea, thence called Cytaeis, 
ibid 

Cyzicum city, befieged by Mithridates, 
415". Relieved by Lucullus, 418 



DAGO N's temple burnt by Jona- 
than, 118 

Daniel, feveral of his prophecies fulfilled, 
56, n. & feq. n. 62, 64, 86, 91, & feq. n 

Daphne, the games of, defcribed, 84, 
85 « 

" Darius Hyftafpis the fon of Pharnaces, 

made king of Bofphorus, 4.74. 
- - - king of Atropatene, 627 
Dafcylus, a city in Bithynia, jSo 
Datames king of Capp-idocia, 4.63 
Decius's anfwer to Pyrrhus, 561. Killed, 

J62 

Decius Magius an illuftrions Capuan ref- 
euefi 
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cued by Philopator, 219 

Deidamia, queen of Epirus, whether 
murdered, 578 

Dejoratus I. made king of Armenia Mi- 
nor, 3 68 

_ , - His fidelity to the Romans, 369 

II. his reign, 370. Succeflbrs, 

ibid 

Demetrius fon ofAntigonus,his coin,i72 n 
-» - the fon of Seleucus, his fuit to the 
Roman fenate, 94.. Rejected, gy. Pre- 
fents a fecond, toi. Efcapes into Syria, 
103, & »• His letter to the fenate, 104. 
Wars againft Ariarathes, 107. Degene- 
rates, 109. Courts the friendfhip of the 
Jews, 112, 113. Defeated, 114, His 
extraordinary valour,:bid. Killed, 1 1 ibid 
Nicator, dethrones Alexander Ba- 
tes, 121. Allies with Philometor, 
no. Reftored to his kingdom, m. De- 
generates, 127. Saved by the Jews, 128. 
Treachery to them, 129. Taken and 
kept prifoner in Parthia, 135, & feq. 143. 
Reftored to his kingdom, 145-. Invaded 
byZebina, 146. His death, 1x7. Coin, 
169, « 

- - - Eucheres crowned at Damafcus, 
156. Defeated and killed, ibid. & feq 

- • - Phalereus, his character and office, 
18?. Perfuades Ptolemy Soter to build a 
library, 189, His great integrity, 194. 
Death, ibid 

- - - king of Ba&ria, his character, &c. 
€30, 631 

Democritus, where born, 508 
Denfelets, a people of Thrace, 514, 
& feq 

Diana Perm* worfhipped in Cappadocia, 

461 . Her ftatue taken and reftored by Phi- 

ladelphus, aoi 

Diegylis, king of the Odryfae, 521 
Diocaefarea, where fituate, 458 
Diodatns, via. Tryphon, 117 
a Syrian, facilitates Demetrius's 

tsfcape, 102, 

Dion the philofopher, alTaiTinated by Pom- 

pey, 266 

Dionyfius, tyrant of Heraclea, cS6. His 
death and character, ibid 

Diophanes's brave attempt againft Seleu- 
cus, 34, 3c, n 

Diofcurias, a city in Colchis, 60a, & n 
Diofcorides nwdered by Achillas, 281 
Dodanim, the firft peoplers of Epirus, 
? 3 2 

Doedalfus king of Bithyma, 593 
Dodona, the city of, defcribed, £28. 

529, The temple, grove, and oracle, of, ibid 

& n 

Dolabella Cornsl, in love with Qe°" 
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patra, 3 ro. Sends word of the defigss 
of O&avianus, ibid 

Dolonci, who, and whence, 712, &fe<j 

Domitius defeated by Pharnaces, 451. 
Marches back into Cappadocia, ibid 

Dorylaus, general of Mithridates, de- 
feated by Sylla, 401 

Drepane, a city in Bithynia, 581 

E. 

ECLIPSE of the moon, frightens 
the Gauls, 474 
Ecron taken, and razed by Judas Mac- 
cabeus, 97 

Edeffa, the kingdom of, defcribed, 631, 
& feq. Made a Roman province, 633 

metropolis of that kingdom, 631 

- - - the famous temple of, 6 3 1 
Edoni, a people of Thrace, 515. Their 
kings, 517 

Elea, where fituate, 22 n 
Eleazer reproves Izate's hypocrify, 637 
Elephants of Pyrrhus rout the Romans, 
555. A remedy found againft them, 562, 
567. Put the army of Pyrrhus in confu- 
fion, 567 

Elymais, the kingdom of, defcribed, 
641, & feq 

metropolis of that kingdom, 642 

the temple of, Epiphanes attempted 

to be plundered by Antiochus, 642 

Elymean kings, unknown by name, 
642. 

Emefa, the kingdom of, defcribed, 634. 
Kings thereof, ibid n 

Epaphroditus fent to watch Cleopatra, 
309 

Ephefus taken by Antiochus, 9 

Epirots, their char-after, 532. Defeated 
at Argos, 572. Surrender themfelves, 576. 
Their commonwealth, 578, & feq 

Epirus, the kingdom of, defcribed, 5-26, 
&feq. By whom peopled, 531. Its go- 
vernment, ibid. Its kings, J34 

Eratofthenes made library-keeper at A- 
lexandria, 207, 208. His works, ibid « 

Eros's fidelity to Marc Antony, 5C>4.,3c£ 

Erzeron, where fituate, 319 

Eucratides I. fiift king of Baclria, his 
character, 631. Murdered by his fon, 
ibid 

• • • II. fucceeds his father, ibid His par- 
ricide punifhed, ibid 

Eulaeus, regent of Egypt, 67.. Cor- 
rupts the young king, 73 

Eumelus, prince of Bofphorus, wars with 
his two brothers, 6z\. His character and 
death, 622, 623 

Eumenes I. fucceeds his brother in Per- 
gamus, 47 ^ 
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- - - II. wars with Antiochus, 3 1 , & 
feq.- 4-75, & feq» His bravery at the battle 
©f Magnefia, 4.8, 4.78. Rewarded by the 
Romans, 479. Oppofed by the Rho- 
dians, ibid. Wars with Prulias, ibid. 
Makes peace with bim, 481, & feq. De- 
feated by Hannibal's ftratagem, ibid. In- 
vaded by Pharnaces, 481, & feq. Makes 
peace with him, 4.82. Affdfe Antiochus, 
64., 482. His fpeech to the Roman fe- 
hate, 483. Wounded by Perfeus'saffaftins, 
4.84. Allies with Rome againft 
him, 485-. Becomes obnoxious to them, 
488. Accufed to the fenate, 490, & feq. 
His death, 490 

Euphrates, a river in Armenia, de« 
fcribed, 319 

Euthydemus, king of Battria, invaded 
by Antiochus, 2 Makes peace with him, 3 

F. 

FA B IU S betrayed by the Thraciahs, 
430, 43 1* & n 
Fabricius fent embalTador to Pyrrhus, 
558. His intrepid gallantry there, 559. 
' Sent againft him, 564. His generous let- 
ter to him, ibid. 

Fanagoria, a eity of Pontus, 3 72 
Favonius's accufation againft Auletes. 
2.66 

Fauftinopolis, from whom io called, 
4 j8 

Fimbria difcarded by Flaccus, 401. 
His revenge and cruelties, 403, & feq. 
Succefs againft Mithridates, ibid. & feq. 
Takes and deftroys Troy, 405. His fol- 
diers defert him and go over to Sylla, ^07, 
408. Kills himfelf, ibid 

Fire ihips invented by the Rhcdians, 38 

Flaccus fent againft Sylla, 400. Fallt> out 
with Fimbria, ibid, & feq 

Flaminius's anfwer to Anticchus's em- 
baffadors, 16, 17, 401 

Funerals how performed by the Thra- 
cians, 51 1 



GABINIUS's extortions in Svrla, 
270. Upon Auletes, ibid. Goes 
into Egypt, 271. Reftores that monarch, 
171. Accukd by ( icero, 274. Condemn- 
ed to banifhment, ibid 4 

Galatia invaded by Phraartes, 482. 
Galilee invaded by Demetrius, 15© 
Gallus, firft governor of Egypt, 3 1 r 
• - - Sulpitius fent to receive complaints 
fign'nft Eumenes, 490 

Ganymedes fupplants Achillas, 282. 
IMftreffes Caefar in Alexandra, ib:d. & ha. 
Defeated at fea by Csfar, 285, 284 



Gauls feared at a lunar ech'pfe^ 
Their facrilegious covetoufnefs, 569 
Gaza taken by Antiochus, 7 

metropolis of Atropatene, 6%j 

Georgia, why fo, called, 61 r. Defcrib- 
edj 616. The reft, vid. fub Iberia, 608! 

Georgian women, famed for their beau- 
ty, 613, 616, 6; 7. Men formerly 
famous, ibid 

Glabrio fent againft Mithridates, 434, 
Glaphyra obtains Cappadocia for her fon 
470. Her chandler, ibid ' 
Ghucias king of Ulyrium, protect and 
etvea js Pyrrhus, 5-44. Refufes to deliver 
him up to Caffander, ibid 

Gordiaean mountains in Armenia, 3^ 
Gracchus fent to watch over Antio. 
chus, 84. Behaviour of Antiochus to him • 
86. His report to the fenate; ibid 

Gurges, Fabius fent embalTador te 
Ptolemy, 1 gy. His gallantry to him, ibid 
& feq 

Gyrgenes, king of Iberia, turns chrif- 
tian, 6xi 

H. 

IT A L Y S river defcribed, 7 4 h. J)\ m 
jLX vides Fontus from Paphlagonia, 376. 
Runs through Cappadocia into the Euxine; 

Hannibal fhelters himfelf with Antio- 
chus, r4. Sends Arifto to Carthage, ig., 
& feq. Outwitted by the Romans, 23. 
His advice to Antiochus, 2J, 26. Un- 
timely rejected, ibid. Forms the plan of 
Artaxata, 3 ; 4, 315. His ftratagem againft 
the Pergamenians, 479, & feq. I oifons 
himfelf, 481, & n. His judgment of Pyrr- 
hus, ?73, n. Tomb at Lybiffa, 790 

Hebrus, a river in Thrace, j 1 o 

Hegefianax's fpeech to the Roman com* 
miffaries, 17 

Helena, queen of Adiabene, embraces 
judaifm, 637. Journey to, and piety at 
jerufa-lem, 639. Turns chriftian, 641 

Helenus's fruitlefs attempt to fuccou'r 
his father Pyrrhus, ^72. Taken priib- 
ner, 576. Releafed generoufly by Anti- 
gonus, ibid. 8c feq. 

Helepolis, a warlike machine, defcribed, 
416, & 11 

Helidorus's attempt on the temple'at Js- 
rufpJem, puniined, 60, & feq, Po-ions 
the king, 62 

Helius, king of Colchis, 6oj 
Huptaftadium, by whom built, 181 
Heraclea, a republic in Bithyhia,- de- 
fcribed, vid. Heraclcans 

* * • 3 eit >' in Sicily^ 148. Why called 
Minoay 
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Mirioa, ibid. - ~ - In Pontus, betrayed to 

Mithridates, 42b. Taken by the Romans, 

426. Burnt, ibid 
Heracleahs, their hiftory and bravery, 

583. Generality to Lamachut, 584. 

Their government, tyrants, &c. ibid. & 

feq. Recover their liberty> $88. Ally 

With Rome, ibid. Maflacred by Adiato- 

rk, 5-89. Deftroyed by the Remans, ibid* 

Made a Roman colony, ibid 

Heraclides, banimed for oppreffion, 106. 

Plots agairift the king of Syria, t to, & feq. 

His fpeech to the Roman fenate, in 
Heraclitus Cimaeus, tyrant of Heraclidae, 

58 '7. Imprifoned, ibid & feq 
Hercules, the cave of> near Heraclea,5$ 3 
Herod entertains Cleopatra at Jerufalem^ 

295. ftefolves to put her to deaths ibid. 

His advice to Marc Antony concerning her, 

501. Offers his fervice to O&aviUs, ibid 
HieraX) formerly governor of Antioch, 

prime minifter of Phyfcon, his character,^! 
Hippus, a river in Colchis, 603 
Hcemus, a mount in Thrace, jio 
Holophernes's pretentions to the Cappa- 

docian crown, 108. Supported by Deme* 

trius, 109 

Hony of Pontus, its wonderful qualities, 

Huns conquer Bactria, 631 
Hyppiusa river in Bithynia, £91 
Hyrcanus made governor of Judaea by Se» 
leacus, 62. Succeeds his brother, 139. 
Makes peace with the Sidetes, ibid. His 
feafcs ih Hyrcania, 141. Shakes off the 
foreign yoke, 14.^. Sides With Zebina, 
147. His conquefts, 1 jT4> & feq 

i. 

JAMBL1CUS I. king of Emefia, 
6 34 

- - - II. Reftored by 0£lavianus, ibid 

Jafion al. Jefus, buys the Jewifh prieft- 
hood, 66. bupplanted by his brother, 68, 
& feq. Drives him out, 7 3 

Iberia, the kingdom ofj defcribed, 60$. 
Origin) government,&c. ibid, & feq. Invaded 
by Pompey, 609. By gthi Perfiaris, 611. 
Tributary to Rome, ibid, Now called 
Gurgiftan, ibid 

Iberiarts, whence defcendad, fo3. Their 
character, £09. Divided into four clafTes,ibid 

Jemphorina, a city of Thrace, 509 

Jenafalem garrifoned by Scopas, 6. Taken 
J>y Antiochus. 74, & n. Burnt and facked 
k Apollonius, 8, & feq 

Jews, in high favour with Antiochus, 
?• Perfecuted by his Ton, h%, 5r feq. 



Burn and fack Antioch, 12%. Why they 
conftantly fided with the beft bidder, 148* 
k. Perfecuted by Philopator, in Egypt* 
216, & feq. Miraculoufly preferved, 218 

Jonathan fucceeds Judas Maccabagusj 106. 
Courted by the kings of Syria, His 
victories ,118. Honours* ii<)& 12.7. Joins 
with Antiochus Theos ? 130. Murdered 
by Tryphon, 133 

joppa, retaken by Jonathan j 118 

Jofeph, a noble Jewifh youth; his cha- 
racter, 208. Saves his nation, 209. In 
great favour with Ptolemy, 210. Outwits 
the Syrian and Phceaician farmers, ibid. 
Farms the revenues of Ccele-Syria, ibid. 
Gives the king and queen fecurity for the 
payment, ibid. Sow long he enjoyed that 
place, 2*i 

Iris, a river of Pontus, defcribed, 572* 
376 , 

Ifanthus* a king of the Crobyzi, J23 
Judzea, Syria, &c. recovered by Antio- 
chus, 6^ How it continued in the poffeffi* 
on of Seleucus, 62, 63* Wafted by Anti* 
ochus, 74, 8^. 

Izates, prince of Adiabene, preferred be- 
fore his brothers, 63$, 636. Inclined t» 
judaifm, 637. Is cirtumcifed, ibid. In* 
vaded by Abias, 638. By Vologefes, -639, 
His deliverance and death, ibid. Character, 
ibid, & feq. Body depofited'in a Pyramid 
by Helena near Jeruialem, 640 

K. 

"\7~ RIM, tut Critn, the peninfula of, 
619* Whence fo called; ibid, & 

Kur, a river ift Georgia, 612, GeogW* 
phers difagree about it, ibid 

L. 

T AVlNUS's anfwer to Pyrrhus's, 
I j letter, Defeated, by him, $ $ d> 

Recruits his army, 5-57. Goes to meet 
Pyrrhus, 5j8. Obliges him to retreat, 
ibid 

Lageian, the order of, whence, ij6 
Lagides, the fon of the Ptolemies, ibid 
Lagus, his extract, 17/. Wtiether thd 

father of Ptolemy, ibid 

tarxachus, governor of Heraclea, betrays 

Sicily to Mithridates. 4.20, & n 

Lampfacus, befieged by. ArftibeJhus, 10- 
Laodice of Mithridates, her lewdneii pu- 

nifhed, 387 

of Orophernes, bcr cwelty pu^ilh- 

ed, 467 
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Laflaidr I aferpkium, fbrub, defcribed, 
*64->"aff> & «• Not Afla faetida, ibid 

. Lafthenes, his character, 1 1 6, & n 
Cruelties, 1 26 

Laudimia, vid. Deidama, £78 
; Learning, how revived in Greece, 239, 
Sc feq 

Leontifera,an Heraclean Ihip, fo called, ^83 
Lepidus made guardian of Ptolemy Epi- 
ohanes, 5, & 9 

Leucanor^ king of Bofphorus treache- 
rou fly murdered , 6 2 ^ 
i Leuccn, 1 0 and II. kings of Bofphorus, 620 
Liby{Ta, a city in Bithynia, dsfcribed, 
590. Famous for the death of Hannibal, 

m 

-' Livius the Roman admiral, defeats An- 
tiochus, 30. His fuccefs in the Hellefpont, 
yj. Succeeded by ^Emifius, 32 

Lucania laid wafte, bythe Romans, 

Lucullea, games fo called, 418 
-'Lucullus fent by Sylla into Egypt, a. 56. 
Enters Alexandria, in a kind of triumph, 
ibid. His haughty meffage t ) Tigranes, 
334. Marches into Armenia, 335". De- 
feats Tigranes, 337, & feq. Takes Ti- 
granocerta, 340. His fuccefs againft Mith- 
ridates,. 341. Forfaken by his army, 343. 
Recalled, ibid. His treachery to Fimbria, 
40 1. To Mithridates, 412, & feq. Suc- 
cefs againft him, 41 & feq. Enters 
Cyz'cum, 418. Reduces Paphhgonia and 
Bithynia, 4.2.0. Diftreffes Mithridates, 
4>4. Subdues Pontus, 415. Takes A- 
mifus, 427. Sincpe, 429, & n. For- 
fook by his army, 433. Succeeded by 
Pompey. 434. Returns to Rome, 436 

Lycus, a river in Armenia, defcribed, 318 
" Lyfanias, king of Chalchis, afiifts the 
Afmoneans, 646. Tut to death by An- 
tony, ibid 

Lyfias fent againftthe Jews, 84. Do 
feated by them, 88. Seizes on the go- 
vernment of Syria, 92. Defeated, by Ju- 
das Maccabasus,' 96, & feq. Caufes Oc- 
tavius to be afTaflinated, 100. Seized by 
his own foldiers, 105. Put to death by 
Demetrius, ibid 

Ljlimachia, rebuilt by Antiochus, 10. 
Forfaken by him, 40 

M. 

MAC GAB EES, their victories 
over the Syrians, 84, 88, 96. 
Make peace with Lyfias, ibid 

Macron's treachery to the king of E- 
gypt, 72, & n. Mentioned often in the 
Maccabees, ibid 
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Magas, brother of Philadelphus, revolt* 
from him, 197. Is reconciled to him 
200 

brother of Philcpator put to death 

by him, z\± 

Magnefia, the battle of, 47, & feq. 

Manius fent by Sertorius to afiift Mith- 
ridates, 415. put to death by Lucullus, 
419 

Maracanda, by whom built, 629 
Mariandyni, their origin, 592 
Mafius mount in Armenia, 311 
Mazaca, metropolis of Cappadocia, 478 
Mebarfapes, king of Adiabene, driven 
out, 64 1 

Media, Atropatia, vid, Atropatene, 626, 
& feq 

Megacles, killed initead of Pyrrhus, 

sss 

Megadates, made governor of Syria, 158, 
Recalled, 163 

Melas, a river of Cappadocia, 458 

Menander, king of Baftria, his con- 
quefts, 650 

Menelaus the Jew, buys the high-prieft- 
hood, 68. Apoftatifes, 69. Caufes Onias 
to be murdered, ibid. Convidled of many 
crimes, 71, & feq 

Menippa's fpeech to the Romans, 16 

MenythilluB facilitates Demetrius's ef- 
cape, 102 

fpeech to the Roman fenate, 130, 

231 

Mefades, king of the ©dryffae, 5- 19 
Mefopotamia conquered by Tigranes, 
332 

Metrodorus, fent embaffador to Tigranes, 
331. His advice to him, ibid. & feq. 
Caufeof his death, 333 

Metrophanes ravages Eubcea, 398 

Milo iurrenders Tarentum, 576. Pu- 
nimed for his double parricide, 578 

Miltiades I. choien king of the Do- 
lonci, 513. Refcued from the Lampfaci- 
ans, ibid. His death, ibid 

II. feizes the kingdom of the Do- 

lonci. 5 1 j. 

Minios's haughty fpeech to the Roman 
embaffadcrs, 23, 24 

Mithridates I. third king of Pontus, 
379 

- - - II. wars with Antigonus, 3 80, & 
feq 

III. his reign, 3 Si 

IV. invaded by the Galatians, 382 

V. wars with the Sinopians, 381 

VI. a firm ally to the Romans, 

-784. Murdered, ibid 
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.. - - VII. his glorious reign, 385". 
Conquefts, 387. & feq. Treachery,;; 88. In- 
vades Bithynia, 390. Beats the Romans, 
393. Cruelty to them, 39^ & feq. Defeated 
by the Rhodians, 397. Ominous prodi- 
gies againft him, ^99, «. Defeated by 
Sylla, 400. By Fimbria, 4.03. Makes 
peace with Sylla, 4.07, & feq. His cru- 
elty to his fon, 409. Begins a new w;ir, 
4.10, & feq. Ill fuccefs before Cyzicum, 
4.15, & 417 n & feq. Defeats the Ro- 
mans, 4.22, Forfaken by his army, 42.;,, 
& feq. Murders all his wives, Sec, ibid. 
Renews the war againft tbe Romans, 429. 
Defeated, 4.3 1 . His letter to Arfaces, 
539, n. Overthrows the Romans, 432, 
& feq. Befuged by Pompey, 4.36. De- 
feated again, 4. 3 8. Flees into Scythia, 
430. Appears afrefh, 4.4.1. Forfaken by 
his army, 4.4.3. Betrayed by his fon, 4.4.4., 
&feq. Kills himfelf, 447. His charac- 
ter, 44.6, 4.47 Burial, 448 

Iberu."! crowned king of Armenia 

by Tiberius, 3 $ 2. Invaded by Artabanus, 
ibid. Sent prifoner to Rome, ibid. Re- 
ftored, ibid. Betrayed by Pollio, 354. 
Murdered by Rhadamiftus, 355 

- * - II. king of Armenia, joins with 
the king of Pontus, 383 

- - - king of Farthia, takes Demetrius 
prifoner, 135, & feq 

- - - king of Pergamus's great fervices 
to Julius Caefar, 282, 286. Made king 
of Bofpborus, 614. Killed, 625- 

- - - I. and II. kings of Iberia, 610, 
ic feq. 

king of Atropatene, 627 

- - - of Comagene, made fo by the Ro- 
mans, 644. 

Mithrsdatic war, 387, & feq. Renew- 
ed, 390, & feq. The length of it, 446 n 

Mcedi plunder the Delphic temple, 724 

Molofiis, a province of Epirus, defcrib- 
ed, 528. Whence fo called, ibid. Fam- 
ed for its ma Miffs and horfes, 531. Sub- 
dued by Pyrrhus, 533 

Moloffus, king of Epirus brought up by 
Helenus, $36 

Monima put to death by Mithridates, 
425, n 

Monobafus I. king of Adiabene, 635 

- - - II. made regent, 636. Mounts 
the throne, 640. Honourable interment 
ef his mother and brother, ibid 

Mcpfueffians murder Seleucus, 15J. Pu* 

nilhed by Eufebes, ibid. & feq 

Morimena, Jupiter's temple at, 461 
Mofchick mountains in Armenia, whence 

fo called, 320 

U»2 
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Mulolitum, where fituate, 510 
Muraena left praetor of Afia,„409., De- 
feated by Mithrdates, 410. , His fon more 
fuccefsful againft him, 422, & « 

Mufa, princefs of Bithynia, deprived of 
her fucceflion, 601.. Salluft miftakes in- 
calling her fon of Nicoraedcs ? ibid ... ^ , 
Mufaeum of Alexandria, defcribed, i; 18^ 
Mygdonia, a province in Afia, conquered 
by Tigranes, 332 

My flea in' Bithynia, by whom founded, 
5S0 ' 

N. - 

NA N E A, the fame with Diana, 142 
n. Her temple attempted by' $i- 
dctes, ibid * ' 

^azianzum, a city in Cappado<;}a, 4.5$ 
Neapolis a city in Thrace, 5-67 „ s 
Neocaefarea, a city in Pontus,. 373 
Neoptolemus I. king of Epirus, 538 

- - - II. fet up againft Pyn&us,..;^ 
Reigns jointly with him, ibid." Put , to 
death by him, ibid & feq ' • .r 

Neronia, new Artaxata, fo called,. 3; € 

Nicasa, taken by Triarius, 410 > 
, - - - in Bithynia, by whom built, $90. 
Defcribed, ibid . > 'G 

Nicias Pyrrhus's phyfici'an?s treac.hejrQUS 
offer, 564. R'ejea'ed by the Romans, ibid. ? 
His punifhment, y 68 ,' ^ 

Nkomedes prince of Bithynia efcapesrids 
father's treachery, 4.94. Take?;, up arms 
againft him, 4.9?. Put him to death, 496^ 
Calls in the Gads, 594. Gives them 
part of Afia Minor, 595. Builds Nico- 
media, ib'd 

- - - II. his obfcure reign, 600 

- - • III. all"es with Mithridates, 600., 
Driven out of Cappadocia,- ibid. , Wars - 
againft Pontus, 391 6c.o. Reduced to a 
private life, ibid. . Reftored and dies,, ibid ' 

IV. lampooned for his familiarity. 

with Julius Ccefar, 601. The laft Bithy-" 
nian king, ibid 

Nicomedia metropolis of Bithynia, 581. 
595. Made Co.nftantine's refidence, 58,:, 
At prefent a fmall village, ibid. Where 
fituate, 5^91 

Nicopolis in Armenia Minor, by whom, 
built, 368 ■ . / 

in Thrace, by whom founded, $ to 

Njphates mount in Armenia, celebrated 
By the poets, 321 

Nifibis taken by Tigranes, 332. By Lu- 
c'ullus, 34.2, 428 

Nifyra, ifland, how parted from that of- 
Cos, 570 

Noah 
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^loah wovftupped by the, antient Arme- 
nians, 3 £5'.' Some remains of his ark at 
Casron, 63 6 

Nubiom, a city in Iberia, 608 
Nyfa, a'tfcy in Cappadocia, 4,5$ 

o. 

OATHS how taken and given by 
the Romans, $3, & feq 
Oehus, a river in Ba&ria, 629 
Octavia married to Marc Antony, 282. 
Supplanted by Cleopatra, 19^.. Divorced 
and turned out, 298 

Octavianus gives his fitter to Marc An • 
tony, Marches againft him , 298. 

Defeats him at fea, 299. Jnvades Egypt, 
301, !& feq. Takes Cleopatra prifoner, 
506, Enters Alexandria, 3017. His be* 
jiaviour to Cleopatra, 309, & feq. OuN 
witfced by her, 310. Returns to Rome, 
312 

Oihvius fent to be guardian to young 
Eupator, 95. Murdered by Lyfias, iqo 
Odomantes a people of Thrace,, f 1 6 
Odryfae a people or Thrace, 5 1 7. Their 
kings , ibid & feq. Country made a Roman 
j^rbvijice, yaj 
Oefyma, a c«y of Thrace, $©7 
01bkt not the fame with Nicomedia, j& 
Olophernes, I. king of Cappadocia, 46$ 

- - '- or CJfophernes, dethrones Aria- 
rathes VI. 108465. Driven o\it by Attains, 
466. Slain, ibid 

Olthaces king of Colchis, 607 
Omar deftroys the Alexandrian library, 
t?7 . 

Ohiag, the worthy Jewifh high-prieft, 
falls out with Simon, 59. Oppofes Helio- 
dorus, 60, & feq. Depofed by Antiochus, 
66.^ Murdered at Antioch by Androni- 
ciis, ! 6g 

a fordid high-prieft endangers the 
Jewifh nation, xoH 

- -- - builds a Jewilh temple in Egypt, 
23 6 ' 

OppiuS' fent againft Mithridates, 
39^. Delivered up to. him in chains, 394 
Orbelus mount in Thrace, 5-10 
©rgomenes, a river in Baclria, 629 
Oricum. a city in Epirus, 527 
Orobius; refcues Peios from Mithridates, 
398- : 

Oroefes king of Albania defeated by Pom- 
oey, 614. 

Orddes king of Armenia depofed by Ger- 
manicus, 551 
Orophernes, vid. Oiophernes, 108, 465 
OrphitqsPafliits defeated, 3? 9. Punifced, 



Oxathres, the fon of Dionyfius, tyrant 
ofHcraclea, his parricide and death, 587 
Oxus, river in Baelria, 629 
Qxyartes king of Baclria, 630 

P. 

PJE T U S fent into Armenia, 362, 
Surrenders to Vologefes, ibid. With* 
draws into Cappadocia, 363 

Palladium found at Troy, 40/ a 
Palus Moeotisdefcribed, 620 
Pangea? mount in Thrace, yiQ 
Panticapasum, by whom built, 619. No* 
taken off by Procopius, ibid 

Paphlagonia, invaded by Mithridates, 
387. Divided between him and Nico* 
medes, ibid 

Paradife, fome conjectures about its iitu- 
ation, 310, & n 

Parifades I. and II. king of BofphoruSj, 

<- - - III. refigns his. kingdom to Mirh, 
ridates, 625 

Paryadrae, mountains in Armenia, 310 

Paffaron, the grand council of EpiruB, 
held at, 579 

Pelamidcs an excellent fl/h, $ 82. £eft at 
Chalcedon, ibid 

Pelafgias and Peleia, the etymon of, 
529/? 

Pelignus, Julius, an infamous free-i 

booter, 355 

Pelufium taken by Antiochus, 72, 79 
Perga delivered up to the Romans, 

Sz, 8c n 

Pergamenian library, defcribed, 184* 
Given to Cleopatra by Marc Antony r and 
removed to Alexandria, 186 

Pergamus, the kingdom of, 4.72, 8c feq. 
Its kings, ibid. Invaded and wafted by the 
Bithynians, 491. Reduced to a Roman, 
province, 504,. & feq 

Perintbus, or Perynthus, by whom 
founded, 509 

Perperna fent againft Atiftonicus, 502 

Phanagoria, metropolis of Bofphorus, 

Pharafmenes, king of Iberia, recovers 
Armenia, 352. Supplants his uncle Mith-r 
ridates, 353. His cruelty to him, 354, & 
feq. vid. & 610, & feq. 

kins: of Albania, favoured by the 

Romans, 615 

Pharnaccs I. king of Pontus, wars wjth 
Eumenes, 38 x, & feq. Makes peace with 
him, 383 

- - - II. revolts againft his father, 444, 
9f feq. Made king of Bofphorus, 449. 

Recovers 
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&e«overs part of Pontus, 4fo. Defeats the 
Romans, 4*1. Defeated by Julius Caefar, 
453. Killed, 4.54 

- - - king of Cappadocia, 460, 461 
Pharos, the famous tower of, defcribed, 

180 

Phafelus, the tower of, defcribed, 181, n 
Phafis, a river in Armenia, 318, 603 

- - - city in Colchis, 603 
Pheafants, whence brought, 603 
Philadelphian works, why fo called, 205 
Philammon murders Arfinoe, 220. Aflaf- 

fmated by her women, 222, 

[ hi lip Callander, a Phrygian and cruel 
governor of Judasa, 75 

regent of byria, g 1 . Defeated and 

put to death by Lyfias, 99 

the fen of Grypus, defeats the 

Mopfueftians 155, and Eucheres, 156. In- 
vaded by Eufebes and Dionyfius, 157 

Philippopolis in Thrace, by whom built, 

Philotaerus, firft king of Pergamus, feizes 
the caftle of Pergamus, 472 

Phocrites made chief magiftrate of Hera- 
clea, 588 . 
Pharjice conquered by Tigranes, 333 
Phoenix, one feen in Egypt, 2 1 3 
Phrahates defeated by Sidetes, 147. De^ 
ftroys all the - Syrians, m their winter quar- 
ters, ibid 

Pielus, king of Epirus, 536 
Pieres, a people of Thrace, fi 7. Hence 
the mufes call Pierides, ibid 
Pindus, the famous mount of, 531 
Pityus, metropolis of Colchis, 602 
Plotinopolis, a city of Thrace, yjo 
Folemon made king of Pontus, 454 

II. turns Jew, 455. Exchanges 

his kingdom, ibid & 626". Taken priso- 
ner, 347 

Polemonium, a city in Pontus, 373. 
Hence Pontus, Polemortiacus called, ibid 

Polybius's advice to young Demetrius, 
10 t, & feq 

Polycrates, prime minifter of Epiphanes, 
his character, 2.26 

Polymeftor, king of the Thracian Cher- 
fonefus, 525 Murders Polydor, ibid 

Polyxenidas, defeated by the Romans, 30 
His fecond defeat, 38 

Pbmpey's haughty anfwer to Afiaticus, 
164. Seizes on Syria, ibid, Friendmip to 
Ayletes, 266. Sent into Armenia, 343. 
Reftores T'granes t0 h' s crown, 34.6, 
Succeeds Lucullus in Pontus, 4.34. Pe* 
feats Mithridates, 438, & feq. And pur- 
fees kirn into Scythia, 440. Subdues ton* 
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tus, 44.9. His generofity at his triumph, 
4.50. Expedition againft Iberia, 609, & 
feq. Againft Albania, 613, & feq 

Pomponius or Pompeius, general of the 
horfe to Lucullus, taken prifoner, 422, & n 

Pontus, the kingdom of, whence fo 
called, 371, Its defcription and divi- 
fion, ibid & feq 

Polemoniacus, whence fo called,373? 

- - - Cappadbcius delcribed, 374. Its 
honey defcribed, 376. Origin and Go- 
vernment, 377. Kings, 379, & feq. 
Reduced by Lucullus, 42 j. Made a Ro- 
man province, 428. Its various changes 
fince, 455, & feq 

Popilius, his lpeech to Antiochus, 81 

Potimis's treachery to Cleopatra, 275., 
&feq. To C?efar, 280. Put to death, 282 

Pronectus, a city in Bithynia, 581 

Piufa, a city in Bithynia, defcribed, 581, 
Taken by Triarius, 420 

Prufias, king of Bithynia, 430, 43 r „ 
Rejecls the offers of Antiochus, 36, 37. 
Defeats the Pergamenian fleet,. 470, & 
feq. Makes peace with Eumenes, 48 r. 
Invades Pergamus, 491. His treachery 
to Attalus, 492, 8c feq. 'Forced to' a 
peace by the Romans, 493. Histreach> 
ery to his fon, 494. To Hannibal, 597. 
Journejr to Rome, ibid Mean behaviour 
there, 598. Taken by Triarius,-. 42a. 
Depofed by his ion, 405, Affaflinated, ibid 
His character, 599 

Prytanis, king of 'Bofphoru^, defeated 
ajid killed by his brother Eunielus, 6zz 

PrrlKs, a river in- Bithynia, 591 

Pttrium, a city fh Cappadocia, 45^, 
Memorable for the- overthrow of Craefusi. 

Prolemare defcribed, 254. Betrayed tb 
Antiochus, 200. Befieged fcy Alexander 
Janneus-, 248. Taken by Cleopatra, 24$ 

Ptolemies of Egypt, a lift of them, 
173. & feq 

Ptolemy- Soter, his origin, 175", is feq. 
Hischaradter, and miraculous cure, 176; 
X77. Poft and government, 177. FIou- 
rifhing kingdom, T78- Whence fimamed 
Soter, 177. Takes the title of king, 
$78. Takes his fon partner of the 
kingdom, 179. Builds the tower of 
Pharos, 179, 180. Procures the 
Sinopcan Serapis, 181, & feq. Founds 
the Alexandrian library, 180% & feq. 
The Mufaeum, 187. His death and cha* 
rafter, 190. Iffue, i<)i 

- - Ceraunus difinherited, 179, ior. 
His treachery to Seleucus, 191: Seizes 
the Macedonian crown, 19N Treachery 

to 
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to Arfinoe, 192, 193, & feq. Slain by 
the Gauls, 193 

- - - Philadelphus fucceeds his father, 
393. Enmity to Demetrius Phalerus > 
ibid. Marries his fifter Arfinoe, 194. Sends 
an embafly to Rome, 195. Invades Magas, 
I97. Improves the Egyptian trade, 195, 
Ssc His kindnefs to the Sicyonians, 200. 
Love to Arfinoe, 201. Death and cha- 
racter, 202, & feq. Works, 204, & 
feq 

- - - Euergetes, whence fo called, 205. 
His conquefts,. 206'. Sacrifices to the God 
oflfrael, 207. Improves his father's lib- 
rary, ibid. His kindnefs to Jofeph the 
Jew, 109. His conquefis, 212. Afiifts 
Cleomenes, ibid. His death and charac- 
ter, 213 

l : hilopator, why fo called, 213. 
Cruel character, 2. 14.. Makes peace with 
Antiochus, 2.1 6. Perlecutes the Jews, 
ibid. & feq. Takes them into favour, 
a 1 8. Receives a Roman embalTy,2 19 & feq. 
Murders his wife^ 220. His death, 22 1, 
& feq. Character, 223 

- - - Epiphanes born, 220 Succeeds 
his father, 221, 8c feq. Invaded by Phi- 
lip and Antiochus, 4, & feq. irotected 
by the Romans, ibid & feq. & 124. De- 
generates into a tyranf:, 226. Allies with 
Rome, and the Achaeans, ibid. & 227. 
Poifoned, ibid 

Fhilometor fucceeds his father, 

428.' Invaded by Antiochus, 71. Taken 
by him, 74. Reftored to his crown, 79, 
128. Divides his kingdom with Phyfcon, 
79, 229. Goes to Rome, 82, 229. His 
fpeech to the fenate, 230. Oppofed by 
Phyfcon, ibid. & feq. Rejects the Roman 
decree in his favour, 233. Defeats him, 
2.35-. Marches, into Judsea, 119. Allies 
with Demetrius, 120, & feq. Reinthrones 
him, ibid, Falls out with him, 235. -His 
death and character, 122, & feq. & 23 J. 
Favour to the Jews, 236 

- - - Phyfcon difputes the crown with 
his brother, 75-, 228. Divides it with 
him, 22.9. Drives him out, ibid. & 
feq. Goes to Rome, 77, 230. Attempts on 
Cyprus, 232. Repulfed and wounded by 
the Cyrenians, 233. Defeated, and car- 
relied by PhiJometor, 23 Cruelty to 
his fon and widow, 237. To the Jews and 
Egyptians, 238. Aukward reception of 
the Roman embalTadors, 240. Driven out 
for his cruelties, 243. Returns, 244. 
Sets up Zebina againft Demetrius, 146. De- 
.&ats him, 1 50, 244. His death, charac- 
ter„and learning, 245 



- - - Lathyrus why fo called, 246. Op- 
preffed by his mother, ibid. Dethroned, 
2^.8. Defeats the king of the Jews, 249. 
A cruel action of his, 2jo. Driven out 
of Judaea, 25 1 . Reftored to his kingdom, 
253. Takes Thebes, 2564 His death, 

Auletes, an effeminate prince, 262. 

Driven out of his kingdom, 163. His in- 
terview with Cato, ibid. Goes to Rome, 
164.. Obtains a decree in his favour, 266. 
Retires into the Ephefian afylum, 2^8. 
Bargains with Gabinius, 269, 270. Re- 
ftored to his crown, 272. His cruelties, 
ibid. & feq. Death, 275 

- - the fon of Auletes, drives his filter 
from the crown, 275. Stirs up the Alex- 
andrians againft Crefar, 279. His treach- 
ery to him, 285, & feq. Defeated, j>86. 
Drowned, 28*7 

- - - the fon of Pyrrhus, left regent of 
Epirus, 549. Subdues Theffalonica, $6q. 
Killed, f7 o 

- - » the fon of Alexander, his fhort 
reign, 57 8 _ 

- - - Prince of Chalchis, 646, Puts hit 
fon to death, ibid 

Pyrrhus I. king of Epirus, his defcent, 
534. Killed before Troy by O relies, 735 

- - - II. his defcent, 543 . Brought up 
by Glaucias, 544. Allies with Demetrius, 
545. With Ptolemy, ibid. Succours the 
Tarentines, 5*46. His projects merrily 
checked by Cyneas, 5-48 Sails for Italy, 
549, His wives and children, ibid, n. In 
danger by a ftorm, 5-50. Reforms the Ta« 
rentines, yji. Outwitted by Ariftarchus, 
552. His haughty letter to the- Roman 
conful, $<>i. Defeats the Romans, SSS> 
8c feq. Forced to retire from Rome, j^y. 
Receives an embafly from thence, 558. 
His offers rejected by the fenate, y6i. 
Meffage to Decius, ibid. Wounded and 
defeated by Sulp this, $63. In danger of 
poifon, 564. .Defeated at fea, 56" y. Cruel 
revenge on the Locrians, 56b. His facri- 
lege punilhed, ibid. 8c feq. Takes Mace- 
don, 568. His fuccefsful attempt againft 
Greece, 569. Againft Argos, 5-70. De- 
feats the Lacedaemonians, ibid. Enters 
Argos, 571 Killed by a woman, 573, 
His character, ibid. & feq 8c n 

- - , III. murdered, 578 



OUADR ATUS Numid, governor 
of Syria, 3*4. His difpute with 
v.orDulo, 35'S. His menage to Vologefes, 
ibid 

R. Rabiniws, 
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R. 

EABIN1US, lends Auletes vaft Aims 
on lompey's fecurity, 271, & feq. 
suited by him, 273* Profecuted by 
the fenate, < 74. 
Raphia, where fituate, 20 « 
Rhadamiftus, king of Iberia, 610 

the fon of Pharafmenes, cunningly 

fent into Armenia, 353. Treachery to 
his uncle, 3 £4, & feq. Seizes on that king- 
dom, 35;. Driven out, 3J6. Put to 
death by. his father, 35-9 

Rhodians, their haughty meff ge to An 
tiochus, 9, Great fervices to Caefar, 283, 
& feq 

Rhodobartes, fecond king of Pontus, 
379 

Rhodope, a mountain in Thrace, 510 
Romans, protect young I tolemy, f . And 
the free cities of Afia, 10, Their firft em - 
baffy to Antiochus, ir. The fecond, 22. 
Defeat him by fea and land, 30. And at 
Magnefia, 49, & feq. Make peace with 
him, 51, & feq. The treaty at length, 
51 «. & feq. n Their degeneracy from 
that time, 5 ? . Partiality to Phyfcon, 231, 
& feq. Embafiy to him, 240. Seize on 
the ifland of Cyprus, 2*3. War with 
Mithridates, 39 1 , & feq. 1 50,000 maflh- 
cred by his order, 395-, Their cruel revenge, 
401, & feq. Defeated by him, 432. Their 
joy at his death, 44.7 

Ruffians, defeated with a great flaughter, 
and fubdued by Mithridates, 358 

RutiKus, whether the advifer of Mithri- 
dates' s cruelty to the Romans, 39J, « 

S. 

SABYLINTHUS, a faithful guar- 
dian to Tharymbas king of Epirus, 5-37 
Salii, among the Romans, their office, 
40, n 

Samaria taken by Hyrcanus, 154 
Samfirenus, founder of Emeffa's kingdom 
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Sangarius, a river in Bithynia, 591. Li- 

vy's miftake, 5^ 

Sapei in Thrace, their kings, &c. 5:4 
Saptefyle, the rich mines of, >o8 
Saracens burn the Alexandrian library, 

fS6, & feq. On what account, ibid 
*Safalcs king of the OdryfTae, $7.1 
Satyrus I. king of Bofphorus, 6n, His 

tribute to Demoflhencs, ibid 

II. killed, ibid. Tyrant of He- 

raclea, j86 
Scipio L, Cornel, fent againft Antiochus, 
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30. Comes to Troy, 40, Defeats Anti. 
ochus, 49, & feq. Makes peace with him, 
51, & feq 

- - - Africanus ferves under his brother, 
30. His anfwer'to Antiochus, ^■z. Ad- 
vice to him, 43. His fon reftored to him, 
ibid. Speech to his embalfadors, 50, & 
feq 

Scopas's fervices to Egypt, 6, & n. 
Taken prifoner, 7. Trealbnable attempt 
againft Ptolemy, 13. Punifhed, ibid 

Scribonius driven out of Bofphorus, 
62 S 

Scydrothemis fends the Serapis into E- 

gypt, ' 83 

Scytha, a fabulous founder of Arme- 
nia, 323 

Scythians driven out of Ba&ria by the 
Huns, 631 

Scythopolis betrayed to Hyrcanus, x J4 

Sebaftia, fecond city in Armenia, 316. 
In Pontus, 373 

Selene, wife of Antiochus Eiafebes, 
keeps Ptolemais, ij 9 . rut to death by 
Tigranes, 163 

Seleucia Trachiotis, by whom built, 
13, n 

Seleucus Nicator, his coin, i6y, n 

- - - Callinicus, his coins, 166, n 

- - - I hilopator, the fon of Antiochus's 
fuccef6 in Aria, 3 1 . Driven out of Per- 
gamus, 34. Succeeds his father, 57. 
His generofity to the temple of Jerufa- 
lem, ibid. & feq. Poifoned by Heliodo- 
rus, 62. His coin, 167 , n 

- - - the fon of Demetrius Nicator, 
murdered by his own mother, 149 

- - - the fon of Gryphus, defeats his 
unele, 150. His defeat and death, ibid, 
Sc feq 

king of Bofphorus, 620 

Cybiofactes, who fo called, 2^4.! 

Sent to Rome, 159. Made king of E- 
gypt, 154. His death, 165, & «, & 26/ 

Selga, where fituate, u, « 

Selii, who, 5" 3 3 

Serapeum, defcribed, 18$, 8c n. & feq« 
The library of, 184. Replenifhed with 
the Pergamean library, 186. Burnnt by 
the Saracens, ibid 

Serapion, murdered by Achilles, a 81 
Serapis, the ftatue of, brought to E- 
gypt, 1 S3, & ». & feq. Whence fo 
called, 184, n. Not Egyptian originally, 
ibid 

Seuthes mounts the Odryfian throne, f%2, 

- - III. and IV. their wars with the 
Macedonians, 519, J20 

Side* 
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Sidon taken by Antiochus, 7 
Simon, a Benjamite, plots againft the 
Jews, 59 

- - - the Maccabee, his exploits againft 
Demetrius, 130. Succeeds his brother 
Jonathan, 13 1 Allies with Demetrius, 
13/. With Sidetes, I 3 7 

Sinope taken by Pharnaces, 381. By 
Lucullus, 429, & feq; & n. Lucullus's 
ftrange vifion there, ibid 

Sitalces I. king of the Odryflae, 5-18. At- 
tends Xerxes into Greece, and is there flain, 
ibid 

- - - II. a warlike prince, ibid 

Sitas, king of the Denfeletae, wars a* 
gainft the Baftarnee, $\$ 

Snaerdis., king of Cappadocia, 462 
Smyrna, befieged by Antiochus, 10 
Socrates vindicated from cynadeifm, 

Sofibius Philopator's wicked minifter, 
aij. His treatment of Cleomenes king 
of S.parta, ibid 

* - * fon of Sofibius murders the queen, 
220. Turned out, azi. Made guardian 
of Epiphanes, 222. His character, ibid. 
& feq 

Softratus builds the tower of Pharos, 
a 80. Outwits Ptolemy in the infcription, 
ibid 

Sotades, die cynaedic poet, put to death, 
197, & n 

Sotbymus, king of the Odryflae, 52 1. 
Waftes Greece, but is overcome by Sentius, 
ibid 

Spartacus, I. king of Bofphorus, 6" 20 

- .II. ibid - - III. £23 

Spafines fecures by a Mole Chorax againft 
the overflowing of the Tigris, 643 
Statianus defeated and killed, 34.7 
Stella, a mountain in Pontus, 373. 
Famous for the overthrow of Mithridates, 
ibid 

Stefegoras, king of the Dolonci, SH 
Stratonice, three cities of that name, 
$°S> n 

Stratonice, concubine of Mithridates, 
delivers up the caftle of Symphori to Pom- 

Strymon, a nver in -Thrace, f to 
' Suftes at Carthage, what, 14 

Sulpkius P. fent to Antiochus, 21& feq 

Sura, a city in Iberia, 608 

Sylla, di&ator of.Rome,- 25-8. Sends A- 
lexander 1 1, into Egypt, ibid. Sent 
egainft Mithridates, 598. Defeats him at 
Chaeronea, .4.00. M^kes peace wi&'hinif 



4.07. Returns to Rome, 408 

Syrian coins, defcribed, r. t & 

feq. » 

T. 

TAUJE, Where fituafe, 88, 8c n. 
Thought by fome to be Eebatan, 

ibid 

Talaura, the great rtehes of, 44.9 
Tanais worftupped by the Armenians, 

325-. Cuftom obferved in her worflup, 

ibid. Stately temple at Acilefina, ibid 
Tauri, Where feated, 619 
Teios in Galatia taken by Leocritus,382. 

Its garrifon maffacred, ibid 
Tempyrium, a city in Thrace, jio 
Teos, the city of, defcribed, 38 
Teres, a warlike king of the Odryflk- 

518 

TereuS, a long-lived king of Charav. 
cene, 64.3 

Thamyris, a boafting mufician punifhed, 
516- 

Tharymbas, king of Epirus, 537. A 
learned prince, and great encourager of 
learning, ibid 

Thebes in Egypt, taken and deftroyed 
by Lathyrus, ayS. 

Themifcyra in Pontus, defcribed, 372^ 
Surrendered to the Romans, 425- 

Theodorus revolts from Syria, 1 5-4 

Theodofiopolis burnt by tbe Turks, 
3 27, n. The prefent Erzeron, ibid 

Theodotus I. founder of the Ba&rian 
kingdom, 630 

II. allies with Arfaces againft Se- 

leucus, ibid. Defeated by Eutydemus, 
630 

- - - Egyptian rhetorician, bold' to dif- 
play his eloquence, advifes the murdering 
of Pompey, 2 76 

Thermodon, a river in Pontus, waters 
the empire of the Amazons, 3 j6 

Thefprotia, the cities of, jzS 

Theas, /Etolian embafiador's fpeech t* 
Antiochus, 27 

Thrace, the kingdom of, defcribed, 507, 
Its foil, cuftoms, and government, j-iz. 
The various nations of it, 5-12, & feq. 
Its kings, ibid. & feq. Subdued by the 
Romans, 523 

Thracians greatly fkilled in mufic, 52 f '. 
In eloquence, ibid. Greece indebted to 
them for polite arts, ibid 

Thucydides defcended from the Sapeara 
kings, 5 sty 



Thyni, 



i t> 

<$Tnyfli p irihabitanta of Thrace, 517 

Thyras, the fon of Japhet, gives name 
fco Thrace, 507 

Tibites, king of Bithynia, depofed by 
his brother, 595 

Tigranes I. king of Armenia, invades 
Cappadocia, 330. Chofcn king of Syria, 
ibid. 158. Driven out by Pompey, 163, 
% 30. His conquefts, 331. Allies With 
Mithridates, 329, 332. His cold re- 
ception of him, ibid. & feq. & 428, & «. 
New conqueftsj 332, 333. Anfwer to 
tiicullus, 333, 334. Invaded by him, 
335. Defeated b^ Sextilius, 33d. By 
Lucullus, 357. Jointly with Mithridates, 
241. Defeats his rebellious fon, 344.. 
Goes and fiibmits himfelf to Pompey, 34; . 
His great attachment to the Romans, 34.6'. 
Death, ibid 

- - - the fon of the former rebels a 
jainft his father* 34+. Leads Pompey to 
Armenia, 345. Sent in chains to Rome, 
346 

- - - II. crowned by Tiberius, 349, 
Put to death, ibid 

- - - III. defeated by Caius, 350 
Tigranocerta, by whom built, 316, 3 3 j . 

Signification of its name, ibid. Befieged 
by, Lucullus, 335. Betrayed to him* 
340, & n 

Tigris, a river in Armenia, 319, De- 
scribed, ibid. & feq 

Timarchus, king of Atropatene, 627, 
His vain attempt to reduce Media, ibid 

- - - a creature of Antiochus, put to 
death for oppreffion, 106 

Timotheus defeated by the Maccabees, 
with a prodigious lofs, 96 

- - - a tyrant of Heraclea, 586 
Tinda the metropolis of the Biftonesj 

516. Celebrated for the horfes of Dio- 
inedes, ibid 

Tiridates oppofed by Corbulo, 358. 
Driven out of Armenia, 360, Sues to the 
Romans for the crown, 363. Interview 
with Corbulo, 364. Crowned at Rome 
by Nero, 365. His fucceffors, 366 

Tlepolomus, prime minifter of Philopa- 
tor, 221. Falfly accufed, 222. Cleared, 
ibid 

Togarmah peoples Cappadocia, 459 
Trapefus, a city in Pontus, 375 By 

whom founded, ibid. The refidence of 

the Comneni, ibid 

Triarius's fuccefs againft Mithridates, 

410, 42;. Takes Heraclea, 446. De- 
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feats Mithridates, 43ft . Defeated by him, 
432. 

Tripoli, whence fo called, ioo,*i. 

- - - a city in Pontus, 37 j. Now 2 
poor village, ibid. 

Trocmi, a people in Pontus, &c. 459 

Troy, its great poverty at the coming 
of Scipio, 41, & n. Taken by Fimbria, 
405. Burnt, and the inhabitants put to 
the fword, ibid 

Tryphcena married to Gryphus, 150. 
Her cruelty to her fifter, 153, Punifhed,/ 
ibid 

Tryphoh's chara&er, 127. Sets up the 
fon of Balas, 128, 8c n. His treachery 
to Jonathan, 132. To Simon, 133. To 
Antiochus, 134. Seizes the crown, ibid. 
Reje&ed by the Romans, ibid. Forfaken 
by his forces, 136'. Forced to fly, 138. 
His death, 139 Coin, 170 • 

Tubal, firft inhabiter of Iberia, 608 
Tyre, why made independent, 147, « 
Tyrians, murder king Demetrius j 147, 
& » 

V. 

VARICA, a city in Iberia, 6c8 
Uchanias king of Edeffa, 632 
Venus Apatura, her temple near Phana* 
goria, 617 

Verres's villainy to Antiocmw, 160, & 
feq 

Vertabiets in Armenia, their office, 316, 
& n 

Vologefes king of Parthia, aflifts his 
brother Tiridates, 358. Wars againft the 
Romans, 362. Drives them out of Arme- 
nia, ibid. & feq. Sends an embafly to 
Rome, 363 

- - - a Thracian prieft, feizes on Cher* 
fonefus fx/. Overcome by Pifo, j 16 

Vonones king of Armenia, driven out, 

3J! 

Ufcudama, ccpital of Befli, 51/. Now 
Adrianople, ibid 

W, 

WAR, Mithridatic, 3S7, & feq. 
Renewed, 410. The length 0/ 

it, 446'. 

X* 

XI P H A R E S put to death by hia 
father Mithridates, 44a 
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z. 

ZA B t> I E L murders Alexander Ba- 
tes, 121 

Zadriade3, revolts from Anticchus the 
Great, 328. Founds the kingdom of Ar- 
menia minor, ibid 

Zadris, a city of Iberia, 603 
ZalilTa, a city in Iberia, 603 
Zarbienus, king of the Gordians, put 
to death by Triarius for entering into an 
alliance with the Romans, 334, 335. 
His funeral obfequies, 34 1 
Zariafpa,\vhether the fame withBacIra, 628 
- - - a river in Baftria, 62.9 
Zebina, Alexander, vid. Alexander, 14.6 
Zela, a city in Pontus, 373. Famous 
for the defeat of Triarius, ibid 

king of Bithynia, killed by the 

Galatians, 595 

Zcno king of Armenia, vid. Artaxias 
III. 3 yi 



Zenobia's adventure, 1$6 , 
Zenobius, library- keeper to rtolemy So- 
ter, 189 

Zenodotus, the firft perfon who corre£t«, 
ed Homer's works, 203 

Zephyrian Venus, her temple, built 
honour of Arfinoe, 206 

Zepbyrium and other cities fubmit to An- 
tiochus, 9 

Zipcetesl. king of Bithynia, his wars 
with the Heracleans, 594 Dies for 
joy, ibid. 

- -II. Dies in banifliment, 595 
Zobores, king of Albania defeated by 

Marc Antony, 615 

Zoilus revolts from Syria, 15-4, 

- - • the critic, writs againft Homer, 
203 His miferable end, 204. 

Zonobazes, king of Iberia, baptiz- 
ed, 6n 

Zoroafter king af Baftria, 630. OpU 
nions concerning him, ibid 
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